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INDEX TO VOLUME XIV. 


Arkansas—Realestate bank & adjournment of legis- 
lature, freshet ib; 246; child stolen 297; traders 2 


A. 
Abolition memorial presented by Mr. Adams 14, offi- 


cial information to society 146; of slavery in French Co- | Arkwright Richard death of 

Jonies 177; movement in Texas 280, 285, 256, 287, 320; Armstrong, gen. sketch of 101, 122 

O'Connell on 235, 287, 304 (see Anti-slavery and Slavery.) | Arvostook, excitement in 65 
Abstractions, in senate 11 Arrest (see Gilmour) 288 
Acts of congress 65; list of 28 Artesian wells 336 


Artificial ice 

Armory, western 51 

Army arrest of maj. Payne 8; bill reported and sent 
to president 15; promotions and appointments 20; trans- 
ters, resignations ib; bill 30; amendment to regulation of 
general orders 38, 39; death of major Nelson 51; court 
inartial, removal of troops, murder 81; St. Augustine 
News, movements of, Fort Washita station, general or- 
der 93, 128, 132; board of inspection for military acade- 
my 232; general orders ib; circular, military academy, 
south west fronuer 242; col. ‘Thayer 272; improved ap- 
pearance of, intelligence respecting, convention, general 
orders 275; convention 294; general orders 295; is 
filled, death of gen. Eustis 308; general orders, casualties, 
deaths, memoranda 309; general orders 324; deserters, 
mihtury departments, military academy 341; western 
frontier, Santa Fe traders, gen. Gaines 386; appoint- 
ments, resignation, court martial 387; enlistment of aliens 
32, 242, 272, 329; General Gratiot 176; military academy 
341, 370, 52, 309, 341 (see Appropriations & Western fron- 
l 


Adams, J. Q.—abolition memorial presented by 14; 
resolution offered by, on foreign relations 173; speaks the 
address the N. England centennial anniversary 224; age 
of 256; at Saratoga 329; on Voltaire 348; summer excursion 
of 375, 378; Indians and, address of ex-gov. Seward 
to 397, 399; letter on slavery 411 

Adjournment of congress 

Arial navigation, by steam 

Aerostation 265, 352 

Affghanistan—account of capture in 32; British retreat 
from and atrocities in J. 32, 130 

Africa—on intercourse with 15; slave trade 104; out- 
rage to Capt. Siinms on coast of, Prince de Juinville’s 
visit to 144; documents, marine difficulty, discoveries in 
Ethiopia 306, 322; cruisers ib; 

Agriculture, of South Carolina 46; report of Mr. 
Everets speech on 412 

Alabama—monetnry affairs, state debt 4, 5; Jaws passed 
in 21; rates of taxation 40; legislature adjourned, appor- 
tionment of 64; congressional districts 100. 147, appoint- 
ment in, burning of bank notes 297, 343; election 400, 405 

Alexandria canal 336 

Aliens 32; decisions relative to 242; enlistment of 272; 
opinion of B. G. Baldwin on 329, 3 

Allston Washington, sketch of 328; death and funeral 


D 

Amazon bonnets 160 

American—(sce anniversaries) credit 48; manufactures 
96; securities b; manufactures exported 112; stocks in 
England 122; holders of stocks of 134; stocks 135; game 
introduced into Scotland, Enterprize 144; sale of Sie- 
vens travels 144; antiquities 176; provisions ib; in Russia 


177; parliamentary proceedings i 
Associsied lubor 56, 57, 80, 149 
Astronomical, apparatus 112,224; donation for purposes 

265; site presented for observatory 288: planets, conet 

352; society of Cincinnati 399 
Auoruey generalship of U. States—vacant 274; gen. 

John Nelson appointed 294 
Audubon, Mr., travelling to Yellowstone river 176, 

285; letter from 297, 298; expedition 312, 34 
Austriu— Washington's birth day in 113; debt of 189; 

the archduke Charles 241 


181; provision market 182; imports in France, philoso- í 

phical society, centennial celebration 208; manutactures| Avalanche in N. York 16 

232; tariff 246; books in England 279, 311; locomotives B B 386 
acon 


288; trade and manufactures 304; ingenuity 312; ar- 
tists abroad ib; press 317, 318; railroad iron 320; in- 
ventions, provisions, seaman, receipt of board of mis- 
sions 336; manufactured goods in England 337; inunu- 
factures 340; provisions in England 352, 868; dumestics 
384; provisions ib; 416 | in Pennsylvania 32; items 96, 128, 144; of Illinois ib; of 
Amistad, message from president in reference to the Ohio 165: items 192,206; of Connecticut 261, 336, 368, 
66 | ems 384, 400, 416; of Illinois 384; Georgia 343, New 

Amsterdam—tobacco prices 128 Orleans 256; Maine 309; South Carolina 343; New York 
Annexation of Texas 173, 174, 175; question of 284 | 400, 416; Eugland 128, 144, 257, 416 
285 Bankrupt, a 256 

_ Bankrupt law 12, 16; pronounced constitutional 147; 
in Missouri 163; in Mussachusetts 179; number of peti- 
loners io congress 16 
Barometer 35⁴ 
Baylies, gen. H. death of 167 
Beuuutul phenomenon 112 
Bei gium — relations with 38; new system of pilotage 


Anti-slavery society, address of to J. Tyler 276; 277, Bequests 160, 336 
336; uccount of world’s convention 363, 365; on Boston] Bible annual meeting of society in London 240; ex- 
convention 411; 412; close of session 6 | tract trom lord Morpeth’s speech 265, 266; burning of 320 

Appointments by president 2, 20, 37, 65, 80, 97, 117, Biddle, N. letter trom 381 
163, 176, 241, 323, 404} Biography of J. M. Porter 54 

Apportionment law, bill rejected 14; Virginia on 32,] Border troubles 98; southwestern 234; murder and rob- 
40; of Alabama 64 | bery 235; fight between Mexicans anu ‘l'exans 354 (see 

Apprentice system of Great Britain 134 | western fronuer.) 

Appropriations—for navy 11; bill passed in senate 12; Boston—arrivals in port of 176; appropriations for 208 
for W intercourse with China favorably reported Boundary between Michigan and Wisconain 12, 13; 
on 13; bills tur considered 14; civil and diplomatic i, re- | on maps of 26, 65; treaty 98; account of maps of 102, 
ported 15; the general ıb; passed ib; bill for fultilling cer- | 103, 104; on new found map 122, 138; correspondence be- 
tain Indian, concurred in 15; civil and diplomatic 29;| tween Mr. Webster and Mr. Fox relative to 127, 132, 
naval 30; civil and diplomatic ib, 31; abstract of appro- 138, 139; assembly of commissioners 195; north eastern 
priations tor half calender year and fiscal year 38; of an- 163, 308, 405 
nual from 1829 to 1842, 11, 33; for years 1643-4, 154, 155, Brasil, 17; prince de Joinville's marriage 160; trade 
186, 157, 158 | 159! with 165; navigation of Amazon 404; (see South America,) 


Bulloon trip 192, 265, 352 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. co. 8⁰ 
Banks in Ohio 4, 144; of Arkansas 5; bill relative to, of 

Disinet of Columbia 13, 16, of District 30; circulation of 


Anniversary, of New York seamen's fund society 212: 
foreign Evangelical society $b; N. Y. sunday school 
union, conveniion for evangelizing the world, American 
anti-slavery society, American tract society 213; exhibi- 
tion of New York insutution for the blind, hone mis- 
sionary society, American bible suciety 214; centennial 
of New England confederation 224 

Anuquities, remarkable 262 


Red line map 33; letter to Indiana convention 


ler.) 
Ashburton, lord—(see treaty of Washington) speech of 
1 94 


Buchanan, Mr. (senator) extract from speech of 55 


Bremen Mr. Webster's remarks on trade with 222; 

trade with 239 
Bricks 336 
British manufactures 368 
Buenos Ayres—(see South America.) 


Bulwer, sir E. L. 80 
Bunker Hill Monument 128, 176; obelisk for 224; re- 
volutionary soldiers at celebration, festival of celebration 
267; dinner 281; description of 293 
Burr, Aaron, papers of 246 
Business 160, 339, 368; review 416 


Cabinet movements, the 147, 150, 163, 232, 241, 261, 
273, 294, 307; (see attorney general, postmaster general, 
and secretaries ) 

Cadets 12 

Calhoun, Mr. letter to Indiana convention 167; gene- 
ral Hamilton's letter to on repudiation 358; pee polincs of 
the day) —; letter from on sugar interest 294, 316; letter 
from on subject of omitted speeches 383 


California 65 
Camels at Nantucket 365 
Camphine 400 
Canada—residence in 64; arrival of new governor 1128 


extract of legislative summary 131; view of condition ot 
163, 176; censns of Upper 234; tariff ib, 246, 288, 290; ri- 
ote in 272; Papineau 64; corn law 336; wheat bi passes 

Canal—From La Fayette to Lake Erie, finished 32; 
item 96; of Ohio 101; Wabash and Erie 120; items 176; 
report of company of Chesapeake and Ohio 243; items 
256; statistics of English 277; Panama 302, 303; tolls 304; 
of Pennsylvania 336; Chesapeake and Ohio 309, 342, 
372; Kentucky 343; loan 344, 352; items 384; Erie corn- 


7 | party, ib; in Germany 403; Central America 404 (sce Pa- 


nama.) 
Capital punishment 256 
Carey, John (servant of gen. Washington) death 13 


Carey, Samuel death of 180 
Cass, gen. 16; letter from 55, 168; correspondence ot 
with sec. of State of U. S. 69°to 79, 87 to 94, 316; on dif- 
ference with England 345; orauon 378 


Cast steel 160 
Casnalties—Philadelphian 320 
Catholic college 288 
Celebration at Fort Wayne 343 
Celestial Phenomenon 43, 112 


Census, of Upper Canada 234; of American cities 353; 


of those who cannot read or write in the U. Sues 200 
Central America—difficulues in 130 
Canal of Dyke 404 
Change of Fortune 346 
Charleston—deaiths in 96 
Cherokces—judicial sovereignty recognized 261 


Chesapeake und Ohio canal—resoluuon and amend- 
mendiments on reported 14, 309, 372; report of company 
of 243, 320; col. Coale elected president of 400 

China—act of congress provid ingfor a mission to 65; 
appropriations to promote intercourse with favorably 
reported on 13; war ended 16; treaty despatched to, 
distribution of land forces 17: on amendment to act 
providing for intercourse with 31; hong monopoly ceas- 
ed; French agent in, letter from 37; translation of treaty 
with England 50, 64; English factories burnt by 97; 
letter describing mobs in 114; correspondence rela- 
tive to 116; tea trade 117; sale of cotton in 128, 130, 
146, 178; outfit of American commissioner to 2; Sir H. 
Pottinger in, American vessels sold to 191; piracy, cot- 
ton deliveries 195; gift to Queen Victoria, races, excite- 
ment. U. S. ship Constellauon at Whampoa 229; indem- 
nity from to U. S. 308; embassy to ib, 195, 313, 322, 339: 


mission to 353; dogs 363 
Choctaws, civilization of a 


Christianity, progress of in India 


iv | INDEX. 


_ Cincinnati—fire 16; manufactures 120; increase of 
968; slave case in 385; astronomical society 399 


Darby Mr. _ 27. 
Deaf and Daumb—ennual report of Connecticut insti- 
194 | tution for 224 
389| Deathe—New 1 he pee ia, Baltimore, Bishop 


ud r 16, 32; A. 
icc J. N 


136; at home 379; correspondence 348; letter from on | Dequindre 32, 64, 80, 96, gen 
ne et e commerce, 3 ia 348; (see po- | Boone, bisho Roberts, i; Robert Southey, com. Porter 
2 128, 135; J. idgeway 165; of hon. gen. H. Bailies 167, 
C 336 | 176; duke of Sussex 177; of Samuel Carey 180, 208; col. 
Clinch, gen. resolution reported relative to appropria- | Cheston, Noah Webster, L. L. D. 224, 240; John Dare 
tion for sword for 14 | 242, 256; Hugh S. 261, 288, 304; gen. Eustis 308, 
Coal—eleventh annual report of board of trade of coal | 309, 320; of commodore as 324, 336; of com. Pink- 
N of Pennsylvania 23; table of imports | ham , 341, 352, 368, 384, 400, 416 
; Of Indiana 343; trade 384; statistics 23| Debts National, census of United States classified a 


132, 144 308 287 
9 U 327 


Far imports cording to state debts 324; remarks 


on 354; 


50; influenza of in South America 54; fina 
umph of Guizot ministry, Louis Philippe, amendment 
ua 128; falling off of silk exports to Ame j 
a 


cerning Otaheite, &c. ib; royal nuptia 


eral Ha- | riage of Pri 


Fossil Copal—specimens of 

Fox river l 331 
Fourrier 66, 80, 149, 150 
France—the ministry, addresses 84; deputies 35; 


rica 129; nation- 
388; comet trade 130; the report con- 
i artillery to the 
uesas, statutes 145; Dupin’s pamphlet 146; ni 


ebt 188; tonn 


ofrail road in 163; abolition of slavery in colonies of 177, 178; 
c- | treaty of amity concluded between and Venezuela, mar- 


ncess Clementine of Orleans, effects of frost on 


nage milton’s letter 358; remarks 371; of Europe 188, 189, 190; | vines of 178; duties on imports, theatre burnt, massacre of 
Coincidences W. C. Johnson’s letters on state debts 196; Cresson’s let- Ae Marquesas Islands 194; debate on Spanish af- 
Colonization, progress of 166; amount. of donations, ter 139; bondholders in Europe 123, 134, 226, 253 | fairs, French a posts, sentence on Vidocq, railway 
&c. for, during past year 256 ision in law 21 | opened, Uranie frigate sails for Marquesas 227; decision of 


Co ved people 16; seamen 90, 368, 384; colorea popi 


i 
5n 


ter 112 
Despatches from Sandwich Islands to U. States 224 
Cet, 16, 43, 48, Sear’s company Walker on 67, 82, i 313 


in s let- 
ter 130) Diplomatic 2; correspondence 26, 27, 80, 84, 85; Mr. 
Bodisco 97; Mr. Everett, items, &c. 131, 192, 241, 323, 369 


ed in U. S. Senate relative to 12; bill reported by com- | Discord, religious 256 

mi'tee for testing electro meee telegraph 12; report of | District of Columbia 13 

committee on commerce of 5 193, 124; of | Domestic slavery, Scott on 67 

izles 124, 195, 126; treaty of 168, 281, 232; import of Dogs 304 

epecic 307; trade f 574 | Domain, the public 308, 369 
7 i ie at discount 82; fur trade 83, 96; | Domes 


Commercial—s tic silk 166; s 288; exports of domestic cot- 
lake trade 121; treat} goog i 254, 35 


with New Grenada 132; commer- | tons 5 

cial irc e scheme 160, 163, 231, 319, 258, 253, 254; 266. Donations 384 

257. D: siutistics 355, regulations of New Grenada 385 Durbin professor, at Smyrna 224; on Boz 388 

Common law 388 | Dry Dock, on appropriations for 30 

Concord monument 298 Dragoons 81 
Cor ress, list of acts passed by 28; days of clecung in E 

the several states 272; history of senate's open po 4 a Earthquakes 16, 32, 48; description of at Guadaloupe 


50, 51, 96; at Liverpool 113, 144, 240; Persia, West In- 
dies 352; in New Jersey 4 
East Boston population of 32 
Edwards, Monroe 
Egypt 3 
Electro Magnetic Telegraph—bill reported to test the 
of professor Morse 12; bill passed 2 


Ellser Fanny E 


next 
Congressional debates—bill authorising printing of 12; 
bated 13, acta 65 
'  Conrecticuf--21, 96; election returns 99, 133; legisla- 
ite o; assembled, governor's election 164; election of 
h. nenant gove. nor, message of governor 165; school 
faco 243; deaf and dump 234; banks of 261; charter 325 
U-neecration of Je Synagogue in Philadelphia 
. 
Consuls, 20, 65, 80, 97, 117, 132, 163 
Contested elections, amendment to billon passed 14 
Convention Virginia whig, democratic 22; annual re- 


Elections 
Emigration 80, 96, 160,176, 208, 240, 256, 304, 312, 

320, 336, 348, 368 
Engineers appointment 176 


port of silk 81; between L. States and G. Britain, in 1824, | Episcopal bishop 128 
5 suppression o pave trade 104; gonar) bones 149; in aid en = 
uth Caroline 886; report t i Mississippi py proiessor—ietiers to inen science á 
valley ae $97 Europe—national debts of 188, 189, 190 

8 national (see politics.) ustia—death and sketch of general 308 


Everett Mr.—diplomatic correspondence of 26, 97, 79, 
84, 85, 128; reply of to British holders of American stock 
123, 134, 135; at Geological society meeting 149; in Lon. 
don 161; demand for impressed seaman 168; declined 


t 320 

res a 16, 176, 368, 400 
Correspondence, resolution relative to call for diploma- 
tic 12; adopted f _ ö. 
Cotton stops: 16, 48; domestic i, 112; sale of in China 
198; trade 135; American fabrics 186, 160, 192, 208, 240; 
exports of domestic manufactures of 254, 355; to Russia 
and China 272; crops of south 278, 304, 336, 352, 368, 400, 
416; progress of growth of 373; English trade and ex- 
ported goods 64 


U 


Expenditures 
„ Exploring expedition, synopsis of 
Exporte—statement showing annual amount of do- 
mestic cotton manufacture to each country sent from 
United States from year 1826 to 1842, 254, 255, 356; of In- 
dian corn and corn meal 388; domestic exporu 
flour for last 50 years 


Coupons U. States oo 288 
Court, decisions relative to alien soldiers 242, 272; de- 
cisions 274, 296; suit in 354; on leasing mineral lands = 


rime 
Culture of silk 


Crona esümate of 1848 jói 125 Expunging resolutions— decision relative to 12 
Cumberland road bill 12 Famous Forger F 352 
cee ee of slaves 210 Father Matthew correspondence of 278; letter irom 
V of e 194.283 Fayette county (Penn. ) population of 368 


Finances—report of committee ot ways and means on 
9, 10. 11; house bill reported 13; information called for 
on 14; report and resolutiuns on 14; new scheme relative 
to 241; the seven million loan 340; appropriatiuns for 1843, 
1844, 154; revenue expenditures, dc. 369, 370 

Fine — dee general Jackson 

Fine ars 47 

Fire—at Cincinnati 16, 144; amount of loss by in Liv- 
srpool 176; at Tallahassee 233; in woods, Fall river 320; 
at Valparaiso, at Providence 358 


Correspondence~-on Washington treaty 2, 3, B; di- 
plomatic 26, 27; on agriculture is: naval 53; on associat- 
ed labor 56; gen. Scott on slavery 67; Mr. Cass and Mr. 
Webeter 69 to 79; Mr. Todd. Guizot. Everett 79; on 
bonds to Maine 81; Mr. Cass 87 to 945 on right of search 
94, 95; on boundary mape 102, 104; from China 114, 
115, 116: Mr. Everett's reply to British holders of Ame- 
rican stock 134, 135; on Neurology ibs gen'l. Van Rens- 
selaer’s 137; Jefferson centennial celebration 153, 154; 
Mr. Calhoun in reply to interrogatories 167; Mr. Buchan- 


an ib; replies of Mr. Cass and Mr. Johnson 168; commo-| Piremen e parade 80 
ema be Mowe de e ee, cone 2 
e 188 10 187 ; of W. C. 1 relief of Fitzgerald (col. (British consul) arrest of 132 


Flag Staff—for Chinese mission 


Florida—repudiation 5; laws 14; post at Pilatka tq be 
broken up, Indians embarked 32; emigration to 149; set- 
tlement progressing; Mr. Levy re-elected to congress 
180; rapidly settling, fire at Tallahassee, appeal from citis 
zens thereof to people of United States 233; emigration 
246; business 276, 297; notes and observations on present 
condition of ; 359 

Flour—(see Chronicle page ofeach No.) exports of from 
United States from 1795 to 1843, 67; inspected at New 
York 120; statistics ; 144 

Foreign relations—bill for carrying treaty into effect 


states 196 to 207; to Daniel Webster 210; reply of D. 
Webster, S. C. Walker on comets 211; to editors of 
whig from J. M. Botts 216; reply of John Tyler 217; re- 
joinder 918; from H. H. Louis 234; relativeto British ag- 

ion at the Sandwich Islands 237; official thereon 
$39; in relation to stolen treasury notes 241; relative to 
major Majoribanks 246, 247; relative to seizure of Sand- 
wich Islands 258, 259; to friends of science 263; Mr. 
Sears 266; Mr. Armstrong on British seizure of Sand- 
wich 273; with Father Matthew 278; J. C. Calhoun on 
sugar interests 894; Mackenzie 295, 1865 Audubon 296, 
207, 347; Father Mathew 312; John Quincy Adams on 


nominated as minister to, by President 
rejected by the senate 


00 | enterprise 407 


mission to China ib; to 321; at agricultural annual dinnar to Oregon 40 to 


Exchanges 16, 48, 80, 176, 240, 256, 304, 336, 384, N 
190 


‘ot 123, 134; apprentice system 134; business, Southey's 


vernment, harvest, debate on sugar bill, Algiers 258, 
j „ Algeria 322; 3 steam na vi- 


Destitution of Balearic Islea gation ; promotion of Prince de Joinville, sgoad- 
176; M. Arago on 196; C. 8. Walkers letter 211; seen estructive shot 32 | ron, of session of chamber of deputies 402; finan- 
in Inc.. 226, 256; seen at Paris $20, 384; Herschel? Dinner at Faneuil Hall 281, 264 


ces, De Tocqueville, banquet of ete Tyee. Mr. Wise 
r. 


and anca 
ranki rivilege—vote on bill to limit 13 
Deon 


Franklin Dr.—tn 345 
French claimants prior to 1800, their bill disposed of 14 
Freebooters 176 
Free ne 48 
Free trade and reciprocity 2410 
Freahet—in Arkansas 5 
Freshets 128 
Fur trade 83, 369 
Guadaloupe 130; rellef for 224 


Geology— roceedings at anniversary society on in 
London ad 7 Y 


at Albany in New York 149, 166 


Georgia—resolutions 29; whig convention 297; Mr. 
Berrien's address 326; rail roads, politics 343; Savannah 
; steamer iron 408 

German, settlement f 224 

Germany—canal 162; union of states of for com- 
mon code in contemplation, colonization, cold water 
diet, estate of Bronte 194; ca of customs union 


40 | contemplated 228; rebuilding of Hamburg 2, 241; railways 


of 301; death of prince Hohenlohe, canal 403; items 404; 
ebts of German states 190 


Gilmour Christiana—requisition case 288, 385; docu- 


16, 80, 112, 160, 240, 272. 368, 384, 400 | deb 


ments relative to case of ; 404 
Globe and Madisonian, their editorial histories 318 
Godfrey T.—inventor of quadrant 264 
Gold mine 96, 256; in Louisiana 262 
Government lands—extensive sale ot 275 
Great Britain—the Ashburton treaty, Chin. se ttgaty, 


despatches 17; resolution adopted in U. S. hov preo- 
tatives, to present set of standard weights ane ensures 
to government of 30; consul from at New York Sx} Jord 
Brougham on right of search, Washington treaty 33; 
Russian treaty, agents in Central Asia, American provi- 
sions, bank of England, cotton, corn, tobacco 34; claims 

to 42; trade, amount of collection for 
poor, port of Liverpool, disaffection in Ireland. O Con- 
nell, clergyman assassinated, distress, snow, proclama- 
tion, news from Antartic circle, hurricane, Oregon terri- 
tory, repudiation, commercial summary 49, 50; American 
arrivals, comet’s arrival, remarks on Oregon relations, 
earthquake, treaty of Washington, naval armament 113; 
letters from holders of American stocks to Mr. Everett 


death 128; crops, American provisions 129; parlia- 
mentary proceedings, cotton market, lord Brougham on 
treaty 145, 160; Washington treaty, lord mayor and Mr. 
Everett, bill for better prevention of slave trade, cotton 
markets, provisions 161; money matters, items, steamship 
G. Britain, Thames tunnel, death of duke of Sussex, par- 
liament assembled, on no right of visit, lord Ashburton’s 
official speech 177; Chinese payments 177; national debt 
188; manufactures, anti coin law conference, pa 
through the tunnel, chartists, age of duke of Wellington, 
lord Brougham in Paris, dissatisfaction among tenantry, 
church troubles, count d'Orsay, affairs of Ireland, thanks 
atcommons to Jord Ashburton, lord Stanley and Russel 
on treaty 193; bank statements 128, 144, 257, 416; 
sir Robert Peel and lord Palmerston 194; occupation 
of Sandwich Islands 209, 257; the royal family, corn 
law debate, lord Stanley's resolution on importation 
of wheat and flour from Canada, seizure of goods, anti- 
slavery convention 225; items. commercial summary, 
proceedings of parliament, repeal of union, American 
state debte, death of Jord Fitzgerald, Irish affuirs 226; re- 
peal, queen’s proposed visit to Ireland, 227; politica and 
criticism, state of iron trade 241; business, excitement in 
reland, church of Scotland, bank of England, 257; 
ndin, American oils, cotton 258; railways and canais 
in 277; corn lawe, cotton market. crops 289; right of 
search, Dr. Chalmers, exploring expedition 292; state 
and church, Scotch church, O'Connell, bank of England, 
Irish arms bill 305; decrease of exports 10 U. S. 374; ton- 
nage statistics 383; reciprocity 319; riots in Wales 321, 
marriage, insult to Mr. Everet Ireland 321; iron steam; 
er 322; American manufactured goods in Ireland, O Con- 
nell 337, 338; crops, trade, Atlantic and Pacific canal, 


Voltaire $48 Mr. Clay d: N. Biddle on debt of Pennsyl- 14, 65; resolution adopted relative to communications on | Ireland 353; navy of 371; fugitive slaves 374, 375; trade 
vania 381; J. C. Calhoun 383; on national credit 406; 14| and manutacture. money, harvest, parliament, outrages 
Chancellor Kent's 408, 409 Foreign markets 83 in Wales 401; launch of steam ship, marri act, 
D Foreign Spirits 400| church of Scotland, Ireland 402 (see Sandwich Islands, 
Dauguerreotype 48; discoveries 181; improvements 182;| Fortification bil—ordered to be engrosced 13; passed | India, Afghanistan, treaty, Jrelund, and search.) 
interesting experiments 183, 272 144 Gratiot een inal of closed 176; verdict 
Dallas eommodore desth of 324| Fort Munroe 176| Greece 178; king Otho 191 
D: a: (the poet) 368{ Forward Mr-—resumed profession of law 80 Green gen.—tribute to Franklin 345 


Greenough 
š Guano 96 
Guatamala H 3 


Hamburg—rebuilding of 241 
Hamilton, general, letter on Mississippi debt 358 
Hanseatic towne, trade with 223 
Harrisburg convention 188 


arvest ° 
Havana 112; (see West Indies) 
Hayti—insurrection 2, 48; revolution in 65; Bo 
abdication 97; account of revolution in Ie, 259. 


Head and hand labor 
em 


Henshaw, David, ap inted secretary of navy 341 
Historical society o N. Y. 122; meeting he UA 
139; the May meeti 169, 179 
Hobenlohe prince, death of 
Hos 358 
Hoyt, Mr. heavy verdict 163 
Hunting 192 
Hurricane 16 
Hy n 304 


i ngressional district vote 4; Chicago land 
sale 21; fund commissioners 54; Cairo co. of 66; congres- 
sional distric's 120; conference at Nauvoo 196; bank, 
lands advertised for sale 208; debt 224, 240, 311; bonds 
233; public land 275; freedom of press in, Reeves family 
311; rebellion, Joe Smith 327; state debts 343; canal loan 
344; loan negotiation 408; Mormons 96, 320, 336; mine- 
ral lands 307, 404; election _ 400, 405 

Importation, of merchandize and specie 166, to 
ce from America 208; sent back 288 


Impressmeyt, Mr. Everett demands seaman who had 
suffered 163 


„ Imprisonment for debt, bill to amend law respecting 
in District of Columbia passed 13, 15; in New Jersey 32; 
in Ohio 80 
_ Improvements of the west 122; of Daguerreotype 181, 
internal 357 
India—1; proclamation of governor general of i; 130, 
146, 178; christianity in 181; treasures discovered, sla- 
very abolished in Scinde, position of sir C. Napier, co- 
met seen, Ameers deteated, account of military action 
238; En lish victory 292, conquest 193; abolition of sla- 
very in 321; disturbances feared 322; items 1, 33, 130 
Indiana—legislature 775 4: United States sena- 
tor 101; first boat from Lafayette to Toledo 208; appraise- 
ment law 233, 245; election 4, 262, 400, 405; celebration 
of 4th July at Fort Wayne 276; convention 297; coal and 
iron of, Fort Wayne celebration 343 (for replies to state 
conventior see politics.) 
Indian bf" passed 14 
Indians—Xouncil held by 117; proclamation of treaty 
with 117, 118; 3 h of Choctaw chief 131; second Po- 
eahontas 167; Choctaw: enterprize 208; council 256; ju- 
dioial sovereignty of Cherokees recognized 261; Sioux 
323; hostilities among western 341; council, of Ohio ib; 
peace between Chippewas and Sioux 404; farewell ad- 
dress of chief of Wyandots to gov. Shannon 414; reply 
of 801; S. to, particulars a 1 — A inemory of 
gen. Harrison amongst, Winnebagos, Narragansetts 
415; in Florida i aa 11 
Indies West- destruction by earthquake in 50, 51; re- 
volution in Hayti 5; earthquake ib; Guadaloupe, Havana 
Hayti 130, 162, 209; Bermuda, St. Vincent, Porto Rico, 
mincral wealth of Cuba 338; Havana, yellow fever at St - 
Thomas 339; (see Hayti, Cuba, Havana.) : 
Indemnity, Mexican 209, 293, 404; Chinese 308 
Influenza _ 272, 320 
Insane asylum, act providing for erection of in Wark: 


on 
a once of flour ia Baltimore 
Insurrection 
Intercourse, with foreign nations 
Invention, radiography &cai8l; microscopic 262; 
knitting loom 2; 
Joway—account of 120, 121; navigation in 224; new 
urchuse of land 233, 311; settlers 272; public land sales 
5; steamboat voyage 311 
Treland—(see Great Britain) 1, 208, 226, 227, 257, 258, 
272; abolition and Irish repeal 285, 291, 304, 321; Dar. 
by’s account of Ireland ; O'Connell's address 334, 
2; O'Connell 337; repeal rent, repealers 353, 402; Fa- 
ther Matthew 278, 312 
Iron, revenue cutters 144; state of trade in Great Bri- 
tain 241; mountain in Missouri 245; tombstones 256 
Irving, W. dinner given 117; position of in Madre 
4 


Islands of Pacific 
Isthmus canal 
lhalian states, debts of 


283 
2, 112, 227 
117 


64 
176, 208, 302, 303 
190 


J 


Jackson, gen. fine 30; Pearce's report on 60; report 
of minority 105; committee of judiciary on 106, 107; fine 
288; lock of hair 347 

Jay's map : 122, 138 

Jeſſer son, T. commemorative to 80; centennial anni- 
versary 80, 150; reputed letterof 269 

Jews in U. S. 160; hospital of 272; in Russia 339 

Jewish, consecration uf synagogue 149 

Johnson, col. R. M. (see politics of the day) 167, 208 

Johnson, W. C. project for relief of states 193; letters 
from on relief of states : 196 to 207 

Judiciary, report of committee of on fine of gen. Jack- 
son l 106, 107 


death of 261; particulars of death of 279; tribute tu 


took 65; boundary 3 27, 308 
Maison Rouge property, new competition for 208 
Majoribunks, major, memorial of 246, 247 
Mangum, hon. W. P. resolution unanimously adopted 

relative to 20 
Marble 272 
Marblehead | he 272 
Markets, foreign 88; American provisions in England 
Marquesas Isles, maseacre in 194; items 145, 194, 307, 

339, 393 
Marriage act in Great Britain 402 


Owens elected treasurer of t; the act to sell state's in- 
terest in internal improvement companies, and to pay | P 
debts of 39, 40, 48; report of Chesapeake and Ohio canal 


INDEX. 


v 


K. 
Kendall, A mos, bill passed for relief of 13 
cellor, honors to on completing his eightieth 


United States land sales 308, 
Latimer case 32, 
Learned blacksmith 


Lead, in Mis ouri 246; trade 272 
decision 
Legare, Hugh S., appointed secretary of state 163; 


100 

Letters—{see correspondence.) 
_ Liberia—letter descriptive of 42; news from 240; Brit- 
ish interference in 247, 305, 306; colonial relations rr 


Maryland in 
Lightning . 352 
List of acts, at 3d session of 27th congress 28, 29 
Literary forgery 224 


Litera 

Liverpool—stal ement of exports and imports from, to 
Boston, N. Vork. and Philadelphia 66; American arri- 
vals, earthquake 113 


96; U. States 238 
Locust year 247, 248 
Longevity 128, 320 


Louisiana—ducision in relation to church property 21: 
Red River flood 1b; district bill passed 128; Orange Island 


262; gold in 272; election 276; election, legal 210 PH j 


constitution 408: election 
Lunatics, colony of 
Lynch law, in Missouri 


279 
345 


Macken zie, commander Judge Kent's opinion on 


case of 39: finding of court martial in case of, defence 
of 107, 108, 109, 110, 111; resolutions adopted by friends 
of 133; tribute from commercial and maratime country- 
men to 178; reply of 179; case of 275, 276; letter to 295; 


1 0 
aukerei 


(see Somers, ꝙ Navy.) 


Muelzel's works for sale 
Mail contractors 
Maine—Jvhn Fairfield elected U. S. senator 21; pro- 


ceedings relative to boundary treaty 66; official corres- 
pondence relative to 81; congressional districts, whig 
movements 99; convention 296; bank reports 309; Aroos- 


Maryland—adjournment of legislature of 32; T. S. 


co. 243; symptoms of repudiauen 244; law relative to 
married women 261; state credit sustained 296; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal 309, 342, 372, 400: state treasurer, 
meeting of citizens of Harford county 310, 326; politi- 
cal, suggestion 407 

Massachusetle—militia claims 13; bill passed 14; con- 
ventional proceedings 21, 32; meeting in 56; election 96; 
99, 128; Marcus Merton’s letter to gov. of Virginia 133; tax- 
es in the city of Boston 147; bankrupt act, details of its prac- 
tical operation, centennial celebration of historic society uf 
179; whig convention 272, 298; Fall River, Busion and 
Worcester rail road, Eastern rail road, e r eta- 
tistics 325; Stonington rail road 341; Boston 32, 176, 208 
(ae Bunker Hill.) elections 16, 99, 123, 240; rail road 
stocks ; 320 
Massacre, at Wyoming 122; of governor of the Mar- 
quesas 194 


McLeod affair 14 
Memorial, of citizens of U. States resident at Sand - 
wich Island 273 


Nlesmerisin ; 48, 320 
Message, from president of U. S. relative to right of 
search 2; of Texan president 18, 19; fram guvernur of 
Connecticut 165 
Meteor ; 96, 135, 112 
Methodist Episcopal church, numbers of the in the 
U. States 346 
Me zico—siege, state of 1, 17, 51; (see western frontier, 
border, Santa Fe, Yucatan & Teras) provisions ig Cee 
between, and United States 51; gen. Wall 117; Englis 
minister's arrival 131; prisoners in, Navarro 146, 140; 
Mier prisoners, national congress of in session 162; treat- 
ment of prisoners 176, 178, 260; further accounts of 
prisaners 173; squadron of 203; firat instalment of indem- 
nity to United States paid by 209; fever, circular, decree 
arres:s 209; extracts from decree for forced loan, politica 
aspect 229; synopsis of proceedings relative to forced 
loan 259, 260; indemnity, moer. yellow fever, prison- 
ers 960; İndians 293, 3%0, 323, $36; naval force, revolt, 


treaty 339; decree 353; border war 354, 404; indemnity 


2 | extra session called 


and protest ib, California, Monterey, dc. 65, 170; new con- 
sutution 274 


Kent, C Michigan boundary line bill 12; improvements of 13; 
year aa erat i i bonds D: pupue A N ot ane 155 196; and sale 246; ex- 
entucky—tiave question 4; legislative proceedings . tensive sale of public lands in 275; internal improvements 
32; col. John: on candidate for congress 101; George | 276; travelling 272; rail roads of s 345 
Robinson resigna office 128; elections, cancelling of Milk | 128 
bonds 310; canal 343; election 400, 405 Millerism 16, 32, 48, 80, 144, 160; tabernacle dedicated 
Lake commerce 121; report of committee of senate on} Military academy—see Army) 
124; shipping 1417; steamers, list of 180; Lake Erie, trade | Militia claims, considered 13, passed 14 
on 165; Lale Michigan, bill for protection of commerce Mine 80 
on 31; Lake navigation 176; countries 313] Mint l 128, 384 
Land sales 95; in Michigan 195; in eleven years 205,| Mission, to China 163, 353, 353 
whole amount of 369) Missionaries, sail for the east 32, 160; to Persia 320 


ississi z state treasurer absconds 100; judge 
Sharkey 101; death of col. Shelton 144; Mrs. Graves ib. 
extra session, anu repunauon 245; whig convention 276; 
6, 343; Guneral Hamilton’s letter 
on deht of 358; convention and nomination of demo- 
crats i 
Mississippi river (see steamboots)—report of committee 
of commerce on navigation of 123, 124; description of 263 
Missouri—arrest of Rockwell 64; St. Louis 64; wool 
311; bankrupt law decidedto be constitutional in 163; 
value of property in St. Louis. iron mountain 245; lend 
246; land sales 275; lynch law 297, 345, 373 (see western 
frontier.) 
Money matters 80, 240, 288 
Monterey affuir, commodore Jones’ corresponden ce 


Monument, to com. Perry finished 208; beight of va- 
rious 240; Bunker Hill, Concord 298 


Morals, ot the bar 256 
Mormons 64, 96, 320, 336 
Mount Etna 48 
Music, in public schools 234 
4 
Nag's head 192 
Nutional affairs 54, 65, 52, 53, 50, 51; requisition ae 
National credit 5 
National debu, of Europe 188, 189, 190, 224 
National music convention 405 
National comity 266; anniversary 293 


National founary bill 14 
National Institute—idol presented to 196; specimens of 
shells and fossils, &c. presented ib; 240; present from W. 
B. Powell 246 
Nauvou, charter repealed 80 
Navy 3; vote on bill on appropriations for, in senate 11; 
pension bill 13; reported in house representatives 
4; passed ib; appropriations for befure house represen- 
tauves 16; A. T. Smith appointed chief clerk of depart- 
ment of, promotions, appointments, marine corps 20; rrt- 
val supremacy 21, 32; naval ase‘ surgeons 39; com. 


“| Mackenzie's case, judge Kent's opinion 39) judge Betts on 


52; official report of loss of U. States ship Concord 53; let- 
ters, appropnations for ib; 64; oflicers of Concord return- 
ib; wreck of the Saratoga, vessels under repair, 
presents to officers of, Wave 80; naval constructore, ex- 
amination of harbor, quartermaster drowned, suicide 81; 
orders, com. Mackenzie 98, 112; general orders 132, re- 
solutions adopted in relation to Mackenzie, Buchanan's 
letter 133; visit to a slaver 147; orders 164; the San Diego 
affair ib 5 on Mon erey affair 170 to 173; 
tribute to com. Mackenzie 178; orders 179, 192; construo- 
tors to aseemble 195) examiners ib; Mackenzie’s case ih; 
iron steam frigate, ship Saratoga 232; orders, steamer 
rinceton, Raritan 243; coni. Mackenzie 275, 276; (sce 
kenzie & Somers) tribute to com. Porter 276, 285; con- 
vention 299; general order, letter to Mackenzie, list of P. 
Midshipman 1b; Mr. Mackenzie's reply 296; compliment 
dinner, orders th; orders 309; death of com. Dallas 324; 
new secretary of, death of com.Pinkham,orders 341; expe- 
riment of Stockton’s ordinance 354; orders ib; French 
Corvette La Brilliante ib? account of battle between fri- 
gate United States and British frigate Macedonian 36); 
Hunter’s propellers, death of purser Stevens 370; dry 
dock, orders, Stockton’s big gun, 371; British ib; Hub- 
bell’s thunder bombs 387; brig Truxtun, orders 407; com. 
Porter's death 123, 276; appropriations 53, 154; the 100 


exploring expedition 

Appointinenis 296, 354, 407 
African squadron 3, 20; sluop of war Decatur for 98; 
Porpoise, Saratoga, Macedonian 309, 324; Decatur eah 
t i 


Court martial—sentence on com. Ballard suspended 4, 
80; dissolution of 8); trial of com. Ranisay 98, 195, 296; 
and others 354; marine 370, 337, the general 407 

East India and Pacific squadron 48; Chinese ib; 53; 
commudore Parker 164; arrivals at Mazatlan, death of 
capt. Byson 176; U. Srates ship Boston at Honolulu 178; 
Brandywine sails for China 208; U.S. ship Constellation 
at Whampoe 229; letter from Oahu relative to British 
aggression st the Sandwich Island 237; official corres- 
pendenee 238; arrival of sloops of war Yorktown, of 

ston, her cruise, sail of steamer Missouri 70, 

Promotions 8 , 39, 341 

Exploring expedition—summary of cruise of 190, 191 

Rules and regulations 4 

Mediterranean squadron 80; extract of a letter from 
133; U. S. ship Delaware arrived at Gibraltar 164; Van- 
dalia 178, 293; trial of skill by, 309; Fairfield 370, 387; 
store ship Lexington arrived 407 

South Ainerican squadron 53, 80; the Columbia, the 
Enterprise 98; Shark, Relief ib; Constellation frigate at 
Macao 178, 295; the Yorktown, Shark, Falmouth, 309, 
324, 341; Bainbridge, Levant 370, 387, 407 

West Indies and Home squadron--brig Boxer 21; apr 
Sands, command of Brooklyn navy yard i; sloopa Sa- 


vi 


ratoga 53, 66; Vandalia 81; frigate Independence 98, 118; 
slaver encountered 119, 144,164; the Marion, Saratoga, 
1 steamer Union 178; brig Somers 195; Gram- 
us 195; Marion 224; Grampus ib; Grampus 232, 240; 
ss of Grampus 243, 295, 296; Franklin 309; Decatur tb; 
Ontario, Do!phin, Oregon 324; Vandalia, Bainbridge, 
Franklin, Boxer 341; ship Independence, Franklin, Ore- 
gon, Poinsett, Plymouth, Lawrence, Apprentice Dol- 
phin, Nautilus 354; Somers 370, 387, 407; com. Buchan- 
an's letter 133 
Recruiting service f 
Nelson, gen. J. appointed attorney general of United 
States 294 
Neurology, in Massachusetts 96, 135 
New England—second centennial anniversary of con- 
federation of 224 
Newfoundland, seal fishery 208 
5 Granada, commercial regulations of 285 [see Pa- 
nama. 
New Hampshire—politics 4; resignation of governor of 
48, 64; election 80; vote affecting railroads 276; refuses 
to receive share of proceeds of public land sales 288, po- 
litics in 296 
New Jersey—legislature adjourned, law relative to lu- 
natics 4 


ling houses, rail roads 2b; annual message of mayor of 
224; tax 309; statistics of taxable property for the last 16 
years 325; banks 400, 416 
Next congress 272 
Niagara falls 48 
North Carolina—court house and records burnt, pun- 
ishments 100; congressional districts 120; manufactures 
in 272; commencement at university of 258; silk 326; 
election 400 
North Eastern Boundary—arrival of cepatstioi tiny 


down and mark : 
Notice, of redemption at treasury notes 163 
Nova Scotia 0 339 
Observatory 384 


Occupation of Sandwich Islands by G. Britain 209; 
official correspondence 81; relative to Sandwich Island 
aggression 239 

Chio—banks, final passage of bank bill currency, busi- 
ness, scene in legislature 4: districts 54; canals, congres- 
gional districts, politics 101; manufactures, canal 120; 
banks of 144, 165; loan 192; law, bankrupts, lawyers 245; 
caanl, Cleveland medical college, bells, &c. 311; astru- 
nomicul society at Cincinnati 349, 399; increase of Cin- 
cinnati 368; slave case 385; Oregon convention 327 

Ohio river 160 


Old charter of Rhode Island defunct 16! 
Onions 192 
Open doors 323 
Orange insects destructive to trees 203; wine 240 
Orange Island—descnption of 262 
Oration, (gen. Cass’s) 378 


Oregon—claims of Great Britain to 40; settlement of 80; 
mountains in 128; Audubon's expedition towards 312; 
meeting relative to colonizing 121; Mr. Linn on 121; sir R. 
Peel's announcement to parliament 132; enterprising tra- 
veller to 134, 160; account of 196; emigrants 233; leiter de- 
scriptive of N to Rocky mountains 234, 241. 
262, extract of letter 297, 298; convention 327; gen. Cass 
on difficulties with G. Brit. 345; expedition ib; extract from 
Benton's speech on, methodist mission 408 

Orin Porter Rockwell 64 

Otaheite 393; difficulties 307; French claim indemnity 
from, proceedings thereon 339 [see Marquesas.) 

Our country-its debts, ity resources 354, 365; progress 
of growth of cotton in 373; trade of Mississippi valley 373 


P 

Packet ships 16 

aint 288 
Palestine 80 
Panama canal 176, 208, 302, 303 
Papineau, Mr. 64 
Pardon 323 
Peace convention 149, 336 
Pea Patch Island—bill for settlement of 13 
Pension bill 29, 31; extension of act 38 


Perilous balloon adventure 313 
Persia = 50, 194 
Peru, gen. Vidal recognized supreme military chief ot 
Petersburg rail road 32 


Pennsylvunia veto congressional district 4; provision 
made to pay interest of stute debts 21; report on coal in 
23, 24, 25; value of taxable pruperty in, report against im- 
pescting governor Porter; pardoning power exercised in 

2: banks 80, 96; legislature of 99; canal trade 312; sales 
of internal improve:nents 129; legislature adjourned, sy- 


: 


INDEX. 


t 


+- 


nopsis of annual Appropnanon bill 133; n ew county of) on Mississippi navigation 123, on lakes 124; of cleri 
e 


Elk 165; A. P. Wa appointed chiefer gineer of pub- 
lic works of, canal commissioners, politic al parties 179; 
executive pardons 180; relief notes 192; senatorial ap- 
portionment 232; relief notes, taking stock 233; school 
tax and children 248: arrival of foreign vessels 1; relief 
notes cancelled 276; announcement, legtil decision 296; 
legacy to Columbia college 309; gov. Porter 325, 326, 
336; awful flood 371, 372; Biddle’s letter on debt of 381, 
382; bank circulation 32; canal commissioners to be 
hereafter elected by the people 128, state Van Buren con- 
td 1 95 ib 5 
iladelphia, Jewish synagogue in 4 
Philipines, revolt of 289 
Philosophical society—centennial “celebration of in 


Philadelphia 2 
Pigeons 32, 192 
Piracy 240, 358 
Pitisbur 112 
Planet Mars. 348 


Planing machines 
Pol:tics—presidential, congressional 21; Massachusetts 


6| V. Buren convention 21; Virginia whig convention, demo- 


cratic state convention 22; J. M. Porter, sec. of war 43, 44; 
gen. Cuss’s letter, time for convention, (lay meetings, na- 


dent 280; conventions, J. M. Clayton declines be- 
ing candidate for vice presidency 281; Van Buren nomi- 
nated in N. Hampshire 296; Vermont 341; whig conven- 
tion of Massachusetts 298, 299; Georgia convention 245, 
297, 299, 326; D. Webster ib; presidential 314, 315, 316; 
Mr. Calhoun's letter, col. Johnson and J. Pope, Cass mect- 
g, traitor’s reward,tariffand sugar interest, V. Buren 317; 
331, 332; what is a democrat, proposed convention 333; 
letter from the “democratic” central convention of N. Y. 
in relation to the time of holding the nationa! V. B. con- 


U8 | vention 333; presidential 349; S. Carolina address 849, 350; 


party spirit 351; col. Johnson, Mr. Buchanan, European 
notions on presidency 389; rumor ib; national conven- 
tion, Ritchie and a Virginian 390; newspaper observa- 
tions 391. 392, 393; Tyler organization ib; 394, 395; meet- 
ings 395; proposed mass convention 396; letter from Mr. 
Ciay 397; on democratic national convention 409; writers 
on 410 
Pork 412 
Porter, Commodore—death of 128, tribute to memor 
0 276 
Porter, J. M.— appointed secretary of war 44; biogra- 
phical sketch of 54; visits north 232, (see sec. of war) 
Portugal 17, 37, 50; commercial treaty negotiations 
between and England interrupted 178; college destroyed 
by fire 227; ministry unpopular 228; debt 189 


Porto Rico 144 
Postage, reduction of proposed 13, 30 
Postmaster general, (Wickliffe;) attempt to assassi- 
nate 353, 369 
Postscript 1 
Potoniac Aqueduct 314 
Prentiss, hun S. S., on repudiation 234 
Presbyterian union 283 


_ Presidentiul, (see polities,) coincidences of ages of pre- 
sidents $27 
Prince de Joinville 160; courtship 275 
Proclamation, of treaty, by President Tyler 112, 1:8; 
by on of Texas 209 
ublic lands, items from secretary report on 308 
Public revenue 369 


Q 
Quadrant 240; inventor ot 264, 346 
Quebec, trade of 
Question of annexation of Texas to United Smites, 
174, 175, 284, 283 


181 

aft 28 
Railways, of Belgium, 64; Baltimore and Ohio 390, 96; 
length of in U. States 167; items 192; progress of 211. 
212; item 240, 272; statistics of English 277; of Germany 
30}, 305; items 320; Stonington 342; Georgia 343; ichi- 


Radiography, interesting discoveries 


j| gan 345, 358; items 384; of South Carolina 407; apsed 
295 


Reciprocity, between Great Britain and U. Staus 319 
Reform f o4 


Refugecs in France 39 
Removals, from office, 14; arbitrary 3), 135 
Relizious 224 
Relief ot the states—letters from W. C. Johnson on 
196 to 207 

Repeal meeting held in New York 240, 272; in h eland 
285, 286, 287; in South Carolina 297 


Report—of committee of ways and means on fin ances 
9, 10,11; of coal mining association of Pennsylvania 
223; of committee on gen. Jackson's fine 60, 


of house representatives 154; of South Carolina conver- 
lion 248 tv 252 
Republic of Hayti, articles of 7 192 
Repudiation— Mr. Prentiss on 234; petition relative to 
from rev. Sydney Smith 234; symptoms of in Maryland 


244; Dutch remonstrance against 263: in Bins sheet 


on _ 48, 0 
Requisition for criminal 323; Christian Gilmour 385 
Resignation of U.S. Senator 2 
Retrenchment, bill reported 12, 31 
Revenue cutters 117; service 147 


Revolutionary soldiers 32; death of officer of 48; death 
of 112, 167, 242, 340; worthies 213; story 345, 352, 358. 
Concord monument 298; Baylies’ death 167; Williams’ 
death 313; battle of Eutaw 246; Wyoming 122; (see 
Bunker Hill ceiebration and 266) Brandywine 346; Dr. 
Franklin 343; story 345; first prayer in congress 347 


Rhode Island—three persons pardoned for treason 48; 
supreme court 54; election, escape of prisoners 99; elec- 
tion returns 119; political organization of, report of com- 
mittee, resolution to adopt it, old charter ceased 164, 272; 
finances, division 296; whig convention 325 


Ridgeway, Jacob, announcement of death of 165; a 


Salmon 
Salt 240 
Sandwich Islands 65, 130; occupation of by G. Britain 
209, 224; remarks on aggression 225; letter from na- 
val officer relative to proceedings against 237; official 
correspondence 238, 239, 256, 257; letter descriptive of 
late events 258, 259; Mr. Armstrony’s letter on events in 
273; British edicts issued in 273, 274; Great Britain on 
occupation of 290, 293, 353 
Santa Fe—trouble among traders of 163; traders 176. 
192; traders arrive at St. Louis 224, 241, 290; movements 
on prairies 406 
Saratoga Springs 201 
School fund, of Connecticnt 243; tax in Penn. 2; 


New native grape 160 | tonal convention 55; letter from ex-sec retary of war 52, Ol. ; 400 
Netherlands, national debt of 189; holders of American | 64; from the Ohio State Journal 123; ‘Vr. Clay's speech Rifle shooting acess ar 2: D 
bonds in 226, 263 136; general Van Rensselaer’s statem ent, national con- | „ Right of „ Jord 55. fe 50 
New Orleans mint 288 | vention, democratic national convent on, John C. Cal-] Webster on 3; on in Great Britain ib; Lord Brougham 
Newspapers 358 houn 137, 150; Jefferson centennial celebration 150; on 33; remarks on 68; correspondence on 176 
New York (state) custom house question 11; ware-| replies to interrogatories of state coiavention of In. Rio Grande 319 
house system 11, 12; avalanche in 16; house of refuge 64; diana by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan 167; of} Romance in real life dayi 114 
reduction of rail road fare 66; canals 112; table of pe. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Cass 169; resolutions passed by} ome, Washington's birth day in 90 
riods when North river closed and opened 120; inspec- | democratic members of Pennsylvania legislature 169; Rope 5 5 272 
tion of flour, meal, &c. ib; session closed 123; naturalized | Mr. Van Buren’s reply to convention of Iadiana 183 Route, from Detroit to Chicago 272 
citizens’ title to real estate confirmed, wealth of 165; pay- | to 188; political catechising, extracts from Van Rennee- Royal courtships 240 
ment, Harlem river jet 243; decision 296; city tax 309, laer’s card 185; from the Madisonian on J. M. Botts 214; Runaway : : 177 1 ia] 
Bing Sing prison 325; Bowling Green fountain tb; consti» | Mr. Botts? reply 215; Mr. Tyler 218; Mr. Bons’ rejoin- | , Russta—tea, crimes and punishments 17; A HG 
tutional convention, Alms house and prison statistics, | der 219; whig national convention, caucus i 1 Connecti- ders about preaching 80; im Por pia of 114. 312. 
politics, aden times of 342; valuation of real and per- | cut, convention in S. Carolina 219; dinner to Mr. Webster | Americans in 181, 194; will of Peter 235; arrest in 3125 
son )roperty in 338 | at Baltimore ib; speech 220, 223; President Tyler, Daniel | Jews of 339; education, age of emperor, finances, 189 
Z York city—national foundry 14; number of build- | Webster, presidential 236; Arkansas convention 237; | key 404; Circassia 389, national debt 
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from M. Wilson to 40õ⁵ 
Scienufic, expedition 240 
Sea Serpent 336 


Search question, diplomatic correspondence on 23; Du- 
ponceau’s letier 65; Mr. Webster’s despatch to Mr. e 
rett 

Secretary of Navy, (A. P. Upshur) letter from com- 
mander Buchanan to 133; at Nurfulk 164; David Hen- 
shaw appointed 341 

Secretury of State, (D. Webster) on right of search 3; 
correspondence with Mr. Everett 26, 27; correspondence 
with gen. Cass &c. 69, to 79; and 87 to 95; arrival of in 
Boston 97;treaty, proclamation 107, 103; correspondence 
on boundary 127; resignation of D. Webster and ap- 
pointment of H. L. Legare 163; death of 261; A. P. Up- 
shur appointed ad interim; requisition case 336; caluinny 
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Secretary of Treasury, (J. C. Spencer) resolution pas- 
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Secretary of War, Spencer’s letter on military acade- 
my 52; John C. Spencer resigned, James Madison Por- 
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Seizure, ot American fishing vessel 195, 358, 400 


Shakers, fanaticism of 346 
Sheriff of New York 192 
Sights and signs 352 
Siamese twins, marriage of announced 144 
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Silver coin, act regulating the currency of foreign in 
the United States 65 
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Slavers 160, 147, 400 
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POSTSCRIPT. ‘The Intelligencer of this morning 
states that it was understood at 11 o’clock last night, at 
the capitol, that the nominations of Mr. Cuspine, to the 
treasury, and Mr. Wisk, to France, were rejected—and 
that of Mr. Inwtn, to Denmark, had been’ confirmed. 
Report says, that the nomination of Mr. Surrn, as col- 
lector of the part of Philadelphia, was also rejected. 


STATE DEBTS. Amongst the proceedings of the 
house of representatives on the 2d inst., we find that, 

Mr. Cost JonNson, from the select committe to 
whom the subject had been referred, made a report 
in favor of issuing 9200, 000, 000 of U. S. stock.— 
The report with accompany ing documents, after some 
debate, was ordered to be printed. The order to 
print an extra number of that and the adverse reports 
of the committee on ways and means, on the propo- 
sition, was pending still. 

The resolutions appended to Mr. Johnson’s report, 
are as follows: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to employ the credit 
of the government of the U. States for the relief of the 
states to the extent prayed for by the memorialists. 

Resolved, That committee be instructed to 
prepare and report a bill accordingly. 

J. Q. Apams, proposed the following substitute for 
the said resolutions: 

Resolved, That the repudiation by any state of this 
union óf any debt to foreigners, contracted by au- 
thority of the legislature of said state, is a violation 
of the constitution of the United States, in the first 
paragraph of the teath section- of the first article, 
which provides that no state shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. 

Resolved, That if any state of this union shall, by 
or in consequence of such repudiation, invole her- 
self in war with any foreign power, the congress of 
the United States has no power to involve them, or 
any other of the states of this uniog, or the people 
thereof, in such war. 

Resolved, That, in the event of such a war, the state 
involving herself therein will cease thereby to bea 
state of this union, and will have no right or claim 
toaid in her defence from the United States, or any 
one of them. | 

His motion to * this substitute, was negalived; 
ayes 72, nays 108. 

The whole subject was then laid on the table. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. The bill 
appropriating the funds to carry the treaty into elect, 
has passed both houses of congress. 


Bk... 8 ——— 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
— —•ͤ ae 
IRELAND. 
Mr. O'Connell has published a letter to the people 
of Ireland, in which he says: “I am able at present, 


without doubt or difficulty, to announce that the crisis 


has come upon us when, if the people of Ireland, the 
clergy and laity will but combine in their over- 
whelming majority, the repeal of the union is all 
but immediate, and the commencement of a new 
era of Irish prosperity is at hand.“ He enumeratea 
“five great measures” as the basis upon which he 
seeks to combine all Irishmen in the struggle for 
the repeal of the union: “Firstly, the total abolition 
of the tithe rent-charge. Secondly, fixity of tenure 
for the occupying tenants. Thirdly, the encourage- 
ment and perfecting Irish manufactures. Fourthly, 
complete suffrage and vote by ballot. Fifthly, aboli- 
tion of the present poor law,.and augmentation of 
well regulated charitable institutions.” The present 
year—‘*1843— is, and gy: be, the great repeal year.” 
NDIA. . 


General Pollock left Cabul on his retreat on the 19h | I 


October, and by the 7th of November all the divi- 

sions of the army had cleared the Khyber passes. 

On September 30th, the divisions under Pollock and 
Vol} XIV—8iu. 1. 
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Nott had occupied positions opposite to each other 


at Cabul and remained awaiting General McCaskill’s 
return from Kohistan. The latter with his corps 
rejoined them on the 7th October. Preparations had 
already been making for destruction. Cabul, the 
pride of central Asia, and which last year contained 
60,000 souls, is now a heap of ruins. Its annual reve- 
nues had been £20,000 levied at the rate of 2 per cent. 
on goods sold, whose amount reached one million. 
The grand bazaar contained 2,000 separate stores 
forming an elegant arcaded street 600 by 30 feet. 
On the 9th October Colonel Richmond received or- 
ders to enter the city with a company of zappers and 
miners and to commence the work of destruction. It 
continued for two days. On the morning of the 11th 
the fine and glorious edifice of Ali Murdua Khan, the 
grand emporium of this part of Asia, became a heap 
of ruins. The alleged apology was the insult offered 
there to the remains of the assassinated McNaughten. 
Istaliff, Guzui, and other cities had already been 
ruined. A mosque contiguous to the grand bazaar, 
all the quarters with the exception of Balla Hissar 
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and the Kuzzilbash houses, are now all a mass of 


ruins. The atrocities of the ferocious devastations of 
past times have been emulated. Having accomplish- 
ed this, the army moved on Gundamuk which they 
reached on the 18th, after devastating and burning 
every thing in their way. On the 21st general Pol- 
lock with the first division reached Jelſalabad, and 
general Nott arrived on the 24th. The same work 


— — — ee, 


* You will, yourselves, with all honor, transmit the 
gates of sandal wood through your respective terri- 
tories, to the restored temple of Somnath. 

“The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at what 
time our victorious army will first deliver the gates 
of the temple into their guardianship, at the foot of 
the bridge of the Sutlei. 

„My brothers and friends—I have ever relied with 
confidence i your attachment to the British gov- 
ernment. You see how worthy it proves itself of 
your love, when regarding your honor as its own, it 
exerts the power of its arms to restore to you the 
gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the memo- 
rial of your subjection to the Afftzhans. 

“For myself, identified with you in interest and 
in feeling, I regard with all your own enthusiasm 
the high achievements of that heroic army, reflect- 
ing alike immortal honor upon my native and my 
adopted country. 

“To preserve and to improve the happy union of 
our two countries, necessary as it is to the welfare 
of both, is the constant object of my thoughts. Upon 
that union depends the security of every ally, as 
well as of every subject of the British government, 
from the miseries whereby, in former times, India 
was afflicted; through that alone has our army now 
waved its triumphant standards over the ruins of 
8 planted them upon the Bala Hissar of 

abul. 
“May that good Providence, which has hitherto 


of destruction was here re-enacted. Jellalabad sur- So manifestly protected me, still extend to me its 
vives in but its name. On the 27th the first division | favor, that I may so use the power now intrusted to 
marched for Dakka, and finally the whole army suc- my hands, as to advance your prosperity and secure 
ceeded, with the loss of some lives and much baggage your happiness, by placing the union of our two 


to the rear division, in effecting their disgraceful re- countries upon foundations which ma 


treat by clearing the great Khyber defiles. General 
Nott was then to move through the dominions of Ma- 
harajah the Sikh monarch, with his force in six bri- 
gades. Many expressions are given of the propriety 
of extending the direct sway of the government over 
that ally, as some doubts are evinced of the loyalt 
of the Sikhs to the British power. 
reached the Punjaub, although several times at- 
tacked, and lost some men. In one of the attacks 
the loss was 12 killed and 49 wounded. 

‘The forces under General England had also reach- 
ed Scinde. Both generals destroyed the fortresses 
they passed on their march, and laid waste the coun- 


try. 

The „ general had issued orders for the re- 
lease of all the Afizhan prisoners, including Dost Ma- 
homed and his wives. 

He had also issued orders terminating the func- 
tions of all political officers in Scinde and Beloochis- 
tan. Only a military establishment was to be kept 
up in those countries, sir Charles Napier having the 
command. | 

There was to be a magnificent review by the go- 
vernor general, on the must extensive soale, at Feroze- 
pore. It was to outshine all former exhibitions of 
Anglo Indian splendor. The returning army was to 
march through a triumphal arch, there was to be a 
gorgeous pavillion erected, &c. &c. 

The presence of Dost Mohammed is to add to the 
imposing pageant. The Affghan throne has now se- 
veral claimauts; the son of Dost Mohammed, Akber, 
who had refused to give up the British captives in 
eee for his father, and also the posterity of Shah 

jah. 

The governor general was making arrangements 
on an extensive scale for improving the navigation of 
the Indus and the Sutledge. A number of steambaata 
were to be kept running, and the roads leading to 
both rivers were to be improved, &c. 


Proclamalion from the Governor General to all the 


inces and chiefs and people of India. 

“My brothers and my friends—our victorious ar- 
my bears the gates of the temple of Somnath in 
triumph from Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahmoud looks upon the ruins of Ghuz- 
nee. 

“The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. The 
gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the memo- 
rial of your humiliation, are become the proudest 
record of your national glory—the proof of your 
superiority in arms over the nations beyond the 
ndus. 

“To you princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Raj- 
warra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall commit this 
glorious trophy of successful war. 


| 


1 


| 


| 


: 


render it 
eternal. ELLEN BOROUGH. 


The French journals comment upon the evacua- 
tion of Affghanistan by the British in very severe 
terms, and represent the event as one disgraceful 
and dishonorable to England—more so than any event 
of the present century. The London Chronicle says, 


General Pollock in relation to this matter: 


“Unfortunately we cannot gainsay these reproaches 
of our neighbors. We can only blush as we own 
their truth. There is not a quality that renders hu- 
man actions despicable which Lord Ellenborough 
has not contrived to combine in his evacuation of 
Affghanistan; retreat, precipitation, idle saci ifices of 
the lives of our own soldiers, useless butchery of the 
least offending of our foes, infantine vengeance 
wreaked on stone walls—not on the walls of for- 
tresses, but of commercial buildings—whilst shouts 
and fetes of victory are contradicted by abandon- 
ment of guns and loss of baggage. Henceforth, the 
Constitutionnel observes, Afghanistan is a Russian 

rovince; the simultaneous cruelty and retreat of the 
English have made it 80. 

Speaking of the above proclamation by the govern- 
or general, an English paper says: “It is enough to 
produce: his immediate recall, and such language is 
not at all in accordance with English feelings or prac- 
tice.” 


Tre Sirox. Campeachy, February 6th. There was 
a skirmish on the Ist, in which the Mexicans lost 35 
killed and 18 wounded inoluding 2 captains, 1 lieu- 
tenant, and 1 sergeant. 

On the second, another encounter took place near 
St. Roman, in which the Yucatains were rather worst- 
ed. To redeem tbeir characters however, a com- 
pany of volunteers was raised of the energetic and 
chivalrous youth, who on the morning of the 4th 
whilst it was yet dark, sallied forth to regain the 
ientia Ghina, in rear of the city, which had been 
put in possession of the besiegers by treachery soon 
after their arrival. The Yucatains carried the post 
at the point of the bayonet without firing a gun 
though not without considerable loss, say fifty killed 
and one hundred wounded. Between three and four 
hundred Mexicans were slaughtered, and amongst 
them was General Anprapg, commander of the ar- 
tillery, a son of Santa Anna, four captains, and three 
lieutenants. The heights are said to be of great im- 
portance to the place. 

Letters received at Merida represent the camp of 
the Mexicans as in a state of disorganization, and that 
at a council of officers convened by General Minon 
for the purpose of swearing them to conform to the 
pew order of things in Mexico, Gen. Morales and 


commissary Molina refused to sign, and were sus- 
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ended from command. It is also stated that Gen. his resicnation until (he close of the session of con- 

linen himself had thrown up is comunard in con- gress, when the president would be sole arbiter of 
sequence of some insulting orders from the secretary the cabinet appointments, at least until next session 
of war, and the general command had devolved on of congress. This proves to be unfounded. He has 
Col. Baragan. resigned... 

The Mexican fleet. especially the sailing vessels, | The hon. Cates Cusnix a, now a member of the 
are fearful of a visit from Com. Moore, and seldom house of representatives, was nominated to the se- 
venture out. ’ [mate on the 2d inst. by the president, as secretary of 

GUATEMALA. 


the treasury, vice Fox wav, resigned. 
Dates to the 17th December are received, which — : 
ecnfirm the previous rumor that the state of Costa’ RESIGNATION. The hon. Ruel Williams, a 
Rica had at last consented to the federal union of member of the United States senate, from Maine, 
the other states of Central America, to which she was has resigned his seat in that body. His term of ser- 
invited in October last. The principles of the new vice expires with his present term. 
federal government formed by Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua, Salvador and Costa Rica, are de- IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. The fol- 
clared to be those which shall best tend to the gene- lowing decision of the supreme court of the United 
ral defence from extraneous assaults, and also secure States. goes to pronounce not only that all laws pas- 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and property within. | sed by state legislatures, which go to invalidate con- 
ARGENTINE AND ORIENTAL REPUBLICS. | tracts are unconstitutional, but also that what are 
We are indebted to capt. W. S Hoyt, late of ship called “relief laws,” “‘appraisement laws,” “stop 
Plato, (sold at Montevideo.) says the N. T. Commer- laws,” &c., are violations of contracts, and therefore 
cial, for El Nacional of Montevideo of December null and void. : 
22. and La Gaceta of Buenos Ayres of the 15tb.— . No. 58. Arthur Bronson, complainant, vs. John 
The latter consists of four sheets of sixteen pages, | H. Kinzie et al. on a certificate of division in opinion 
fifteen of which are filled with correrpondence be- between the judges of the circuit court of the U. S. 
tween zovernor Rosa s and the French and British | for Mlinois. , : n 
m:niste:s, the latter having successively offered the Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion of 
- mediat on of their governments for the protracted | thiscourt—Ist. That the decree in this case should 
wer e ween the Oriental and Argentine republics. | direct the premises to be sold at public auction to the 
The įr. fered mediation was in both cases declined | highest bidder, without regard to the law of the state, 
by Resis and his reasons therefore are set forth at of 19th February, 1841, which gives the right of re- 
enormous length inthe correspondence. Casting our | demption to the mortgager for 12 months, and to the 
eyes upcn the sixteenth page, we found there a num: | Judgment creditor for fifteen months. 2d. That the 
ber of despatches. annouucing an overwhelming de- | decree should direct the sale of the mortgaged premi- 
feat of the Orientals by general Oribe, at Arroyo | Ses without being first valued by three house-holders, 
Grande, in the province of Entre Rios, on the 6th | and without ae two-thirds of the amount of 
of December. The Oriental army. commanded by | the said valuation to be bid according to the law of 
Rivera in person, consisted of 8000 men. The Feb. 27, 1841. 


slaughter is said to have been very great, and the . , 
infant ullery, tents, bagg: d| THE BRITISH TREATY. The Speaker laid 
EEE a E eE S TE before the house the following message from the pre- 


munitions fell into the power of the victors, only the 9 | 
R J sident of the United States, in answer to a resolution 


scaping by flight, hotl d by the A 
cavalry escaping y fig d Of this house, on the subject of the construction of 


that portion of the treaty of Washington which re- 
lates to the right of visitation. 

Washinglan, February 27, 1843. 
To the house of representatives: 

In compliance with the resolution of the house of 
representatives of the 22d instant, requesting me to 
communicate to the house “whatever correspondence 
or communication may have been received from the 
British government respecting the president's con- 
struction of the late British treaty concluded at Wash- 
ington, as it concerns an alleged right to visit Amer- 
ican vessels,” I herewith transmit a report made to 
me by the secretary of state. 

] have also thought proper to communicate copies 
of Lord Aberdeen’s letter of 20th December, 1841, 
to Mr. Everett, Mr. Everett's letter of the 23d De- 
cember, in reply thereto, and extracts from several 
letters of Mr. Everett to the secretary of state. 

] cannot forego the expression of my regret at the 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. apparent purport of a part of Lord Aberdeen's des- 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. patch to Mr. Fox. I had cherished the hope that all 


Alexander Drysdale, to be attorney of the United of misunderstanding as to the true con- 


entines. One of the letters, dated the 7th, says that 
ivera himself had been made prisoner. In a word, 
the strength of the Unitarian party is represented as 
completely broken. 
HAYTI. 


Inscrrection. Intelligence reached us a few days 
since, of a formidable insurrection in the neighbor- 
hood of Aux Cayes, about the 26th ult., which place 
was threatened by the approach of 6 or 8000 of the 
insurgents. Foreigners shipped every thing they 
could, to be ready to escape. The general in com- 
mand ordered out the forces, and 2000 men were 
quickly on post. The insurrection was promptly sup- 

ressed by the energetic action of the authorities. 
resident Borer, and general BorceLLa’s procla- 
mations speak in tones that denote decision. 


a __) 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


States for the district of Georgia,in place of S. Cohen, | struction of the 8th article of the treaty lately con- 
resigned. cluded between Great Britain anc the United States, 

Land officers. Thomas W. Newman, re-appointed | was precluded by the plain and well-weighed lan- 
register at Washington, Mississippi. guage in which it 1s expressed. The desire of both 

John Barlow, re-appointed register at Genesee, | governments is to put an end as speedily as possible 
Michigan. , , to the slave trade, and that desire, I need scarcely 

Isaac D. G. Nelson, appointed receiver at Fort add, is as strongly and sincerely felt by the United 
Wayne, Indiana, vice Saml. Lewis, deceased. | States as it can be by Great Britain. Yet it must 

David McGahey, receiver of public moneys for | not be forgotten that the trade, though now univer- 
the district of lands subject to sale at Palestine, in| sally reprobated, was, up to a late period, prosecuted 
the state of Illinois, vice Augustus C. French, whose by all who chose to engage in it, and there were un- 
commission has expired. fortunately but very few christian powers whose sub- 
jects were not l and even encouraged to 
share in the profits of what was regarded as a per- 
fectly legitimate commerce. It originated at a period 
long before the United States had become indepen- 
dent, and was carried on within our borders in oppo- 
sition to the most earnest remonstrances and expostu- 
lations of some of the colonies in which in which it 
was most actively prosecuted. Those engaged in it 
were as liitle liable to inquiry or interruption as any 
others. Its character thus fixed by common consent 
and general practice, could only be changed by the 
positive assent of each and every nation, expressed 
either in the form of municipal law of conventional 
arrangement. The United States led the way in ef- 
forts to suppress it. They claimed no right to dic- 
tate to others, but they resolved. without waiting for 
the co-operation of other powers, to prohibit it to 
their own citizens, and to visit its perpetration by 
them with condign punishment. I may safely affirm 
that it never occurred to this government that any 
new maritime right accrued to it from the position it 
had thus assumed in regard to the slave trade. If, 


DIPLOMATIC. Henry A. Wise, at present a 
representative in congress, was on the 28th ult. nom- 
inated by President Tyler to be minister plenipoten- 
tiary and envoy extraordinary to France. 

Charge d. fairs to Denmark. WiLLian W. Irwin, 
esq., was on the 2d inst. nominated to the U. S. se- 
nate for this station, by the president. 

Commodore Porrer of whose illness a report is 
circulating,—was on the contrary, though not hearty 
yet enjoying as good health as he has been permitted 

or some time—so late as the 10th Dec. . 


CABINET MOVEMENTS. The week past has 
been rife with reports of movements in the cabinet. 

Mr. Forwarp, secretary of the treasury, it is un- 
derstood handed in his resignation of that office im- 
mediately, subsequent to the president's last message 
relative to the state of the finances. A report pre- 
vailed the next day that as this would oblige the pre- 
sident to make a nomination to the senate of a person 
as bis successor, Mr. F. was influenced to withdraw 


L 
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before our laws for its suppression, the flag of every 
nat ion might tra verse the ocean unquestioned by our 
cruisers, this freedom was not, in our opinion, in the 
least abridged by our municipal legislation. 

Any other doctrine, it is plain, would subject to an 
arbitrary and ever-varying system of maritime police 
adopted at will by the great naval power for the lime 
being, the trade of the world in any places or in an 
articles which such power might see fit to prohibit 
to its own subjects or citizens. A principle of this 
kind could scarcely be acknowledged without sub- 
jecting commerce to the risk of constant and harras- 
ring vexations. 

The attempt to justify such a pretension from the 
right to visit and detain ships upon reasonable sus- 
picion of piracy, would deservedly be exposed to 
universal condemnation, since it would be an attempt 
to convert an established rule of maritime law, in- 
corporated as a principle into the international code 
by the consent of all nations, into a rule and princi- 
ple adopted by a single nation, and enforced only by 
its assumed authority. To seize and detain a ship 
upon suspicion of piracy, with probable cause and in 
good faith, affords no just ground either for complaint 
on the part of the nation whose flag she bears, or claim 
of indemnity on the part of the owner. The univer- 
sal law sanctions, and the common good requires, the 
existence of such a rule. The right under such cir- 
cumstances, not only to visit and letain, but to search 
a ship, is a perfect right, and involves neither respon- 
sibility nor indemnity. But, with this single excep- 
tion, no-nation has in time of peace, any authority 
to detain the ships of another upon the high seas on 
any pretext whatever beyond the limits of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction. And such, I am happy to find, 
is substantially the doctrine of Great Britain herself, 
in her most recent official declarations, and even in 
those now communicated to the house. These de- 
clarations may well lead us to doubt whether the ap- 
parent difference between the two governments is not 
rather one of definition than of principle. Not only 
is the right of search, properly so called, disclaimed 
by Great Britain, but even that of mere visit and in- 
quiry is asserted with qualifications inconsistent with 
the idea cf a perfect right. 

In the despatch of Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett 
of the 20th of December, 1841, as also in that just 
received by the British minister in this country, made 
to Mr. Fox, his lordship declares that if, in spite of 
all the precaution which shall be used to prevent 
such occurrences, an American ship, by reason of 
any visit or detention by a British cruizer, “should 
suffer loss and injury, it would be followed by prompt 
and ample remuneration,” and in order to make 
more manifest her intentions in this respect, Lord 
Aberdeen, in the despatch of the 20th of December 
makes known to Mr. Everett the nature of the in- 
structions given to the British cruisers. These are 
such as, if faithfully observed, would enable the 
British government to approximate the standard of a 
fair indemnity. That government has in several 
cases fulfilled her promises in this particular by mak- 
ing adequate reparation for damage done to our com- 
merce. It seems obvious to remark, that a right 
which is only to be exercised under such restrictions 
aud precautions, and risk, in case of any assignable 
damage, to be followed by the consequences of a 
trespass, can scarcely be considered any thing more 
than a privilege asked for, and either conceded or 
withheld on the usual principles of international 
coinity. l 

The principles laid down in Lord Aberdeen’s des- 

atches, and the assurances of indemnity therein 
held out, although the utmost reliance was placed 
on the good faithof the British government, were 
not regarded by the executive as a sufficient security 
against the abuses whick Lord Aberdeen acmitted 
might arise in even the most cautious and moderate 
exercise of their new maritime police; and, there- 
fore, in my message at the opening o: the last ses- 
sion, I set forth the views entertained by the execu- 
tive on this subject, and substantially affirmed both 
our inclination and ability to enforce our own laws, 
protect our flag from abuse, and acquit ourselves of 
all our duties and obligations on the high seas. In 


— --.———— 


was negotiated, and upon consultation with the Bri- 
tish negotiator as tu the quantum of force necessary 
to be employed in order to attain these objects, the 
result to which the most deliberate estimate led was 
embodied in the eighth article of the treaty. 

Such were my views at the time of negotiating 
that treaty, and such, in my opinion, is its plain and 
fair interpretation. I regarded the eighth article as 
removing all possible pretext, on the ground of mere 
necessity, to visit and detain our ships upon the Afri- 
can coast because of any alleged abuse of our flag by 
slave traders of other nations. We had taken upon 
ourselves the burden of preventing any such abuse 
by stipulating to furnish au armed force regarded by 


view of these assertions, the treaty of Washington 
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both the high contracting parties as sufficient to ac- 
complish that object. : 

Denying, as we did, and do, all color of right to 
exercise any such general police over the flags of in- 
dependent nations, we did not demand of Great Bri- 
tain any formal renunciation of her pretension, still 
less had we the idea of yielding any thing ourselves 
in that respect. We chose to make a practical set- 
tlement of the question. This we owed to what we 
had already done upon this subject. The honor of the 
country called for it; the honor of its flag demanded 
that it should not be used by others to cover an ini- 
quitous traffic. This government, I am very sure, 
has both the inclination and the ability to do this; 
and, if need be, it will not content itself with a fleet 
of eighty guns, but sooner than any foreign govern- 
ment shall exercise the province of executing its 
laws ane fulfilling its obligations, the highest of 
which is to protect its flag alike from abuse or insult, 
it would, l doubt not, put in requisition for that pur 
pose its whole naval force. The purpose of this go- 
vernment is faithfully to fulfil the treaty on its part, 
and it will not permit itself to doubt that Great Bri- 
tain will comply with it on hers. In this way, peace 
will best be preserved, and the most amicable rela- 
tions maintained between the two countries. 

JOHN TYLER. 


To the hon. the Speaker, Fc. &c. . 

The serretary of state, to whom has been referred 
a resolution of the house of representatives of the 
22d inst., requesting that, the president of the Unit- 
ed States be requested to communicate to that house, 
if not in his opinion improper, whatever correspon- 
dence or communication may have been received 
from the British government respecting the presi- 
dent’s construction of the treaty concluded at Wash- 
ington, as it concerns an alleged right to visit Ame- 
rican vessels, has the honor to inform the president 
that Mr. Fox, H. B. M. Bavoy Extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, came to the department of 
state on the 24th of February, and informed the se- 
cretary of state that he had received from Lord 
Aberdeen, H. M. Principal Secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, a despatch under date of the 18th of 
January, which he was directed to read to the secre- 
tary of state of the United States. The substance 
of that despatch was, that there was a statement in 
a paragraph of the president’s message to congress 
at the opening of the present session, of serious im- 

ort, because, to persons unacquainted with the facts, 
it would tend to convey the supposition, not only 
that the question of right of search had been di- 
avowed by the plenipotentiary at Washington, but 
that Great Britain had made concessions on that 
int. 

That the president knew that the right of search 
never formed the subject of discussion during the late ne- 
gotiation, and that neither was any concession requir- 
ed by the United States government nor made by 
Great Britain. 

That the e entered into by the parties to 
the treaty of Washington for suppressing the Afri- 
can slave trade, was unconditionally proposed and 
agreed to. 

That the British government saw in it an attempt 
on the part of the government of the United States 
to give a practical effect to their repeated declara- 
tions against the trade, and recognised -with satisfac- 
tion an advance towards the humane and enlighten- 
ed policy of all Christian states from which they 
anticipated much good. That Great Britain would 
scrupulouely fulfil the conditions of this engagement; 
but tnat from the principles which she has constant- 
ly asserted, and which are recorded in the corres- 


dence between the ministers of the United States, | i 


in England, and himself, in 1841, England has not 
receded, and would not recede. That he had no in- 
tention to renew, at present, the discussion upon the 
subject. That his last note was yet unanswered.— 
That the president might be assured that Great Bri- 
tain would always respect the just claims of the 
United States. That Great Britain made no preten- 
sions to interfere in any manner whatever, either by 
detention, visit, or search, with vessels of the United 
States, known or believed to be such! But that it still 
maintained and would exercise when necessary, its 
own right to ascertain the genuineness of any flag 
which a suspected vessel might bear; that if in the ex- 
ercise of this right, either from involuntary error, or in 
spite of every precaution, loss, or injury, should be 
sustained, a prompt reparation would be afforded.— 
But that it should entertain fora single instant the 


notion of abandoning the right itself, would be quite 


impossible! 
at these observations had been rendered neces- 


sary by the message to congress. That the president 


is undoubtedly at liberty to address that assembly in 
any terms in which he may think proper; but if the 
queen’s servants should not deem it expedient to ad- 


vise her majesty also to advert to these topics in her 
speech from the throne, they desired nevertheless to 
hold themselves perfectly free when questioned in 
parliament, to give all such explanations as they 
might feel to be consistent with their duty, and ne- 
cessary for the elucidation of the truth. 


The paper having been read and its contents un- 
derstood, Mr. Fox was told in reply that the subject 
would: be taken into consideration, and that a des- 
patch relative to it would be sent, at an early day, 
to the American minister in London, who would have 
instructions to read it to her majesty’s principal se- 


cretary of state for foreign affairs. 
| DANIEL WEBSTER. 


UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN.— 
The following extract from the despatch from Mr. 
Everett, our minister to England, to the hon. Daniel 
Webster, dated London, Feb. 3, 1843, was read in 
both houses of congress on Thursday, 23d February: 

“Parliament was opened by commission yesterday. 
Tho queen’s speech, and the very interesting debates 
upon the addresses in the two houses, will be found 
in the papers of to-day, which accompany this des- 
patch. I attended the debate in the house of com- 
mons. You can judge of the surprise with which I 
listened to the remarks of sir Robert Peel on the al- 
ledged fact that lord Aberdeen’s letter to me of the 
20th of December, 1841, remained to this day ‘“un- 
acknowledged by me in a note dated two days after- 
wards, (23d December, 1841,) which, however un- 
important, was transmitted to Mr. Fox by lord Aber- 
deen, and afterwards communicated to Parliament 
and printed. ö 

“In this note of acknowledgment I informed lord 
Aberdeen that I should avail myself of an early op- 
portunity of making some remarks on the very im- 
portant topics treated in this letter. 1 pursued this 
course of an immediate acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of lord Aberdeen’s note, with notice of a pur- 
pose of replying in due season to ite contents, be- 
cause, being just arrived at my post, I had not re- 
ceived the instructions which you had informed me 
I might soon expect on this topic, and which, as lord 
Aberdeen’s note modified the ground and disclaimed 
the language of his predecessor, it was my duty to 
await. Such instructions I should, no doubt, in due 
time have received; but on the 27th of December, 
lord Aberdeen informed me that the special mission 
had been determined on; that lord Ashburton would 
go to America, with full power to settle every point 
in discussion, including what was called the right of 
search, which he deemed the most difficult; and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would hardly be worth 
while for us to continue correspondence on matters 
in dispute between the two countries, and, though be 
was willing to consider and reply to any statement I 
might think proper to make on any subject pending 
the negotiation that might take place at Wasbington, 
he supposed no benefit could result from a simulta- 
neous discussion here. 

“Such were lord Aberdeen’s observations, as re- 
ported by me in my despatch of December 31. 

“The negotiation took place, and a mode of deal- 
ing with and settling the question was happily agreed 
upon, which made it unneccssary to resume the dis- 
cussion so long continued upon the subject. In fact, 
from the moment the special mission was announc- 
ed, I considered the discussion as at an end, and as 
little to be resumed in reference to search and visi- 
tation as the boundary or the ‘Caroline.’” 


THE RIGHT OF VISITATION. Quite a flare 
up, has been attempted since the arrival of the Aca- 
dia, and the publication of Sir Robert Peel’s speech 
in parliament relative to the provisions of the treaty 
of Washington. It was a God-send to the Hotspurs 
here, as well as in France. There seemei to be an 


idea in some people's brains of proposing a declara- 


tion of war forthwith. That the treaty of Washing- 
ton was considered by them as no treaty—and that 
Sir Robert's speech was sufficient ground for us to 
get rid of the treaty altogether, was actually assum- 
ed in debate by U. 5 senators! 

That the British ministry would feel somewhat 
sore after the modification which they felt them- 
selves compelled to admit, in relation to the right of 
search, especially ag the French instantly assumed 
that qualification as a pretext to demand or at leaat 
warmly to urge the abandenment of the treaties of 


1831 and 1833, we had no doubt; and that the sore}. 


lace wag rather unkindly pricked by President Ty- 
er in his annual message, when he expressed the 
hope that this modification would become the. basis of 
future policy with all other nations, must be admit- 
ted. That the ministry would feel somewhat sore 
under these circumstances, we ought to have ex- 
cted, and it would be uncharitable in us not to al- 
w Bir Robert to quiet away his feelings b7 20 
harmiess a device as the one he resorted to, of in- 


sisting that the British had not relinquished, and did 
not intend to relinquish the right of visit. 

The whole of the dispute upon this practice of vi- 
siting, turns upon the misuse of the term—atent, of 
visit. There is no quarrel in fact, about the practice. 
Sir Robert calls it a right;—we deny that it is a right, 
but we insist upon it for ourselves, and we must ac- 
cord to others the practice of visiting, to ascertain the 
character of a suspected vessel. This belongs to 
the nature of naval operations, and no government 
having a navy, could pretend to do without it. 


We deny to Great Britain or to any other power, 
absolutely, the right of search, or the practice of 
search, and the first instance in which any power at- 
tempts to exercise it, as it was exercised prior to the 
war of 1812, will be the signal for a renewal of that 
war, on the instant. They may talkin parliament 
as they please, write and print what they please 
about it, Americans argued to the end of their 
chapter, endeayoring to avert the necessity for that 
war. They now to aman “stand by their arms,” 
whenever it is recurred to. Britain may treat with 
us if she pleases or may Jet the subject alone if she 
pleases—but let her see to keep hands off. 

The visit, if maintained: as a right, might be op- 
posed also,—if we chose to split hairs about techni- 
calities, but we have so desire to misunderstand 
others, any more than to be misunderstood. We 
practice it in our navy, not asa right, but as usage, 
for discretion}? under which we are accountable, 
and we ask no more and grant nothing less to others. 
A familiar illustration will make this as plain toa 
landsman as to a seaman. ö 


Any man may call at the residence of another man, 
to ascertain either his name, his occupation, or even 
to make enquiry relative to others. He does not do 
so as of right, but by usage, in common civility and 
neizhborhood. Strictly construed, he hes no right to 
trespass upon his neighbor’s premises, and if he de- 
means himself improperly, then he is accountable as 
a trespasser. No Jaw-maker ever yet thought of 
incorporating a right to visit, or a penalty for visit- 
ing amongst the statutes of the land. Such a provi- 
sion would be liable to endless abuse. Nor is it 
at all necessary that the right should be either assert- 
ed or denied atsea. That it will be practised at sea, 
by all maritime powers, is as obvious as the light of 
day. It always has been, and to abandon it, would 
be to abandon every purpose for which a navy is 
maintained. What a farce would it be for the U. 
States to send the squadron now about to sail for the 
ooast of Africa, and maintain it there, if they were 
prohibited to visit“ a single vessel except those 
that had the American flag flying? Pirates would de- 
ae no larger impunity than such a rule would afford 
them. 

No man has aright to stop a stranger travelling 
upon the highway, to enquire his name, or whether 
he is the man, or if he can tell him where to fiod the 
person he is seeking. No statute exists conferrin 
such a right-—and if there were, it would be abuse 
perhaps. Yet it is conceded as an indispensable 
usage, and no one questions it, N to kick who- 
ever attempts to use it uncourteously. Just such a 
usage is that of stopping a vessel at sea for any simi- 
lar purpose. It is and always has been and must be 
the practice. To quarrel about whether it is or 
is not a right, would be just about as wise a case for 
war, as the famous dispute that the Hollanders 
once went to war about, whether the fish took 
the hook, or the hook took the fish—a point which, 
though thousands of lives were lost, and millions of 
money were expended, remains to this day an open 
question, undetermined by “definitive treaty.” 

Besides the debate which occurred on the subject in 
the U. States senate, a notice of whieh is inserted in this 
number. a debate also took place in the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 28th ult, in relation thereto, whilst dis- 
cussing the general appropriation bill, A motion was 
made to strike out the appropriation for carrying the 
treaty of Washington into effect, and some high-pres- 
sure steam was worked off, but the vote was a signifi- 
cant condensor, The bill passed, ayes 137, nays 40. 


— — 


ARMY. 

Major Payne, the commander at Governor's Island, 
New York, it is said, has been arrested by the war 
department for writing disrespectful letters to his su- 
periors. | | 

NAVY. 

Arpicax sauapron. The Army and Navy Chron- 
icle, in announcing the appointment of Commodore 
Perry to the command of the African squadron, adds 
that the new sloop. Saratoga, Commander Tatnall, 
now ready Hd cee at W N. 1 rona 
bly be the . The brig Porpoise has already 
sailed for Me coil under ol lieut. A. Lew- 
is. One other sloop and three additional brigs or 
schooners will compose the squadron. 
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The United States schooner Grampus. Lient. Com- mecracy of Pennsylvania, and was unworthy of its three millions of property sold in our market for 


Downes, bound ona cruise to the southward, went tof respect and coniidence, 


sca from Hampton Roads Wednesday morning with 
a fresh breeze. 

The president has revoked the sentence of the naval 
court martial suspending Com. Ballard for twelve 
months. 


RuLes anp xecutations. The secretary of the 
navy, and attorney general, who were directed by 
congress, last session, to devise a code of rules and re- 
gulations for the navy of the United States, have just 
laid before the house the result of their labors. 

The U. States ship Delaware, Com. Morris, and 
frigate Columbia, Captain Shubrick were at Monte- 
vido on the 17th December. 

The Bainbridge, Com. Johnson, was at Porto Rico 
on the 13th ult.—all well. 

The iron steamship which is now building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. came near being destroyed by fire, a few 
days ago; several houses and a shop filled with oil, 
paints and other inflammable articles, which stood 
directly opposite thé shop, were burnt to the ground. 

We learn from the Army and Navy Chronicle, 
that captain Isaac McKeever is to take command of 
the Independence, so soon as his services on the court 
martial at New York expires. 7 

The Levant, and Truxtun, both at Norfolk, are 
destined for the Mediterranean. 

The Oregon, Powell, arrived at Tampa on the 2lst, 
and the Poinsett steamer, McBlair, on the 11th ult. 
They had commenced the survey. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pouitics. The Boston Democrat says: We have 
just received an extra from the office of the N. H. 

atriot, containing a frank and manly letter from 
senator Woodbury to the hon. Franklin Pierce and 
others, in which the ‘new doctrines’ of ex-governor 
Hill are strongly denounced, and the regular nomi- 
nations of the democratic party of that state are 
fully sustained.” 

One of the resolutions adopted by Hill’s party is 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That regarding as we do the present 
“radical,” as the ultra federal party, and as democracy 
and federalism never did and never can commingle, 
we hereby renounce all connection with it, and shall 
endeavor by means within our power to restore de- 
mocracy to its pristine purity.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

Tne LEGISLATURE adjourned on the 24th ult., after 
a session of 44 days. 

The bill for calling a convention to revise the con- 
stitution was postponed to the next session. 

The bill to repeal the Jaw of last session against 
imprisoning for debt, was lost in the council—7 ayes, 

11 nays. 
' Lunatics. A law was passed authorizing super- 
visors of towns, in cases where there is reasonable 
hope of restoring those unfortunates to reason, to 
send them either to New York or Philadelphia asy- 
lum, and maintain them at the expense of the towns. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Veto. Congressional districts. It will be recol- 
lected that near the close of the last session of the 
legislature of this state, a bill passed both houses by 
decided majorities for districting the state for choos- 
ing representatives to congress. Gov. Porter, in- 
stead of signing or vetoing the bill, detained it till 
after the session closed, and then notified the sheriffs 
of the counties not to hold elections under its provi- 
sions. During the present session of the legislature 
another bill passed beth houses, both being of the 
same 1 with the governor, for the like 
purpose and was sent to gov. Porter for signature, 
who returned the bill, with his veto. The following 
quotations we extract from the veto message. 

“The constitution of the United States does not, 
it is true, recognize the existence of political par- 
ties; but they are inherent! in the very nature of our 
government, and will as certainly exist as the go- 
vernment itself. The provision confiding to the 
states the designation of districts for the election of 
members of the house of representatives of the na- 
tional government, was intended to give tothe respective 
states the power of sutling the arrangement of the dis- 
tricls TO THE CONDITION OF PARTIES and of course to 
the interests and convenience of the states.“ 

Aad, assuming that the apportionment proposed 
by the bill which he returns is less favorable to his 
own party than it ought to be, the governor adds: 

“I have battled too long in the ranks of the demo- 
cracy to see its standard struck down, without lifting 
my arm to avert it. Were I to do so, I should feel 
that I had betrayed the trust reposed in me by the de- 


drawing to a close, and 1 wih aot sully it by the upen 


My pohueal career is cash. or short exchange, equal to cas, and for nears 


ly all of which exchange on Wie eastern cities has 


or covert abandoninent of the rights of my peMocna- been negotiated. 


Tic fellow citizens. 


KENTUCKY. 


A most disgraceful scene occurred in the Ohio 
legislature on the 11th, though we are forced to say 
that it is by no means singular, for similar outrages 


LecisratuRE—Slave question. A bill for repeal- have been of frequent occurrence during the present 


ing the law of 1833, . the introduction of session: A Mr. 
as been warmly debated this amendment to a bill under consideration, a resolu- 


slaves into the state, 
session, but failed in the senate, ayes 14, noes 21. 


yington sent to the chair, as an 


tion, asserting that the speaker of the house bad 


The Louisville Journal of the 25th says: The le- | forfeited all confidence as an impartial presiding offi- 
gislature has voted, by a very large majority, to pay cer, either from stupid ignorance of parliamentary 
the debts and sustain the credit of the state; the com- law, or ſrom a wilful maladministration of it! 


monwealth bank bill has been re-considered in the 


This was negatived by a unanimous vote, with the 


house, but has no chance in the senate; and the whigs | exception of Messrs. Byington and Stedman. 


of the general assembly have held a meeting, and 
recommended that a whig state convention be held 


Mr. Gordon then offered the following: 
Resolved, That Legrand Byiugton, a member from 


in Louisville, in November next, for the selection of Pike, be censured by this house for his unprovoked 
candidates for the offices of governor and lieutenant į insult to the speaker. 


governor.” 


OHIO. - 
Banks. The legislature has finally passed, by a 


pretty strict party vote in both houses, a bill in rela- 


Byington moved a long amendment, requiring in 
substance that the censure should be pronounced by 
a person possessed of common honesty, upon the va- 
rious acts and decisions of the speaker, by which the 
said member from Pike had been robbed of his con- 


tion to the banks of the state of Ohio, by virtue of; stitutional rights and privileges.“ 


which not only the thirteen banks whose charters ex- 


The amendment was indignantly rejected, and the 


pired on the Ist January last, but also five other vote of censure passed. 


banks will have to wind up their concerns between 
thisand March, 1844, leaving only three in existence 


INDIANA. 


in the state, and they because their charters extend, The legislature of Indiana adjourned on the 13th 


beyond that period. 

The bill authorises new banks, but with a provision 
making individual stockholders responsible for all 
debts. No hank we presume will be established un- 
der such a provision. 

The yeas and nays, on the final passage of the bill 
in the house stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Baird, Brish, Brown,Cahill, Clark, 
Douglass, Gordon, Green, Gruber, Henderson, Hum- 

hreys, James, Johnson, Kelly of P., Kilgore, King, 

arwill. Martin of C,, Martin of S., Meredith, Mud- 
gett, McClung, McConnell, McFarland, Nelson, 
Okey, Olds, Pilcher, Rees, Reid, Sharp, Wakefield, 
Warner, White, Wilford, and Speaker—36 

NAYS—Meesrs. Ackley, Atherton, Baldwin, Bow- 
en, Byington, Campbell, Chenoweth, Chambers, 
Counts, Dike, Fisher. Fudge, Fuller, Gallagher, 
Houseman, Kelley of C., Larsh, McClure, McNulty, 
Pardee, Probasco, Robinson, Ross, Seward, Schenck, 


inst. 


Previous to the adjournment, a bill was passed 
which divides the state into ten congressional dis- 


tricts. In 1840, the districts, as now composed, gave 
the following majorities: 
0. B. Harrison. V. B. maj. H. maj. 
Ist district 5,714 7 „078 
2d do 6,082 6.800 718 
3d do 5.985 7,806 1.821 
4th do 3,439 6,371 2,932 
5th do 6,120 6919 799 
6th do 6,441 6,676 235 
7th do 4,382 6,877 2,495 
8th do 6,084 6,577 492 
9th do 3,786 5,368 1,583 
10th do 3,668 3, 116 1 448 
LM. F. Evening Post. 
ILLINOIS. ‘ 


ConGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. The house of repre- 


Smith, Spindler, Steedinan, Tuttle, Webb, and Wood- , sentatives, by a vote of 50 to 52, have passed a bill 


bridge—31. 
The votes upon its passage in the senate were, 


YEAS—Messrs. Aten, Bartley, Clark, Franklin, ; 1840—the rest V. B. 


Harris, Hazeltine, Johnson, Jones, Kock, Lahm, 
Loudon, Miller, Mitchell, McAnelly, McCutchen, 
Parker, Ritchie, Wolcott, and Speaker—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnet, Denny, Ford, Fuller, 
Henderson, Latham, Newton, Nash, Bobbins, Stan- 
ton, and Wade—12. 

Three whigs and two V. B. absent—Messrs. La- 
tham and Robbins voting with the whigs. It is to be 
remarked, says the Ohio State Journal, that Mr. 


Lahm made the only bank speech that has been made | 


in favor of the bill, in the senate—all other speeches 
in its support have been in favor of a hard money 
currency, with scarce a reference to the biil. This 
fact argues little for its practicability. 

In the Ohio legislatare, on the 18th ult., the bill to 
pay the domestic creditors, by issuing $1,600,000.6 per 
cent bonds, of the denomination of $100, was lost by 
a vote of 31 to 32. On the 20th, it was reconsidered 
and passed by a vote of 43 to 27. l 

CurRENCY AND BUSINESS. Cincinnati, Feb. 22, 
1843. The pork season which commenced in No- 
vember, is now nearly over, having occupied the last 


dividing the state into seven congressional districts, 
three of which are whig according to the election of 
Nearly all the whigs voted for 
the bill. The State Register thinks the senate will 
not concur. 


Spring field, Feb. 11, 1843. 

Dear sin: On the 9th inst. the governor destroyed 
by fire $2,000,000 of state indebtedness, in front of 
the state house—being the amount of bonds received 
of State Bank, by the terms of dissolution. Many 
of the members very properly wished the bonds can- 
celled, but it was thought best by the glorifying par- 
ty to have them burnt. ‘The fund commissioner 
(Whiteside) then brought out a large amount of 
bonds—some signed, some numbered, and some 
blank. In attempting to throw something like a cart 
load on the fire at once, the strings which bound 
them together broke; the wind was high, the bonds 
were scattered, and a general scramble among the 
men and boys commenced. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have thus been scattered, and have been 
so carefully withheld and concealed as to lead to the 
apprehension that improper use will be made of 
them. This act of the fund commissioner has excit- 
ed great indignation. It was done without any su- 


three months. Within that time there have been cut , thority, and the legislature have called upon him for 


and packed in this city probably 250,000 hogs, worth | explanation. 


The senate has ordered an investiga- 


about an average of five dollars each, and making in tion into the matter, and will try as far as they can 


all an aggregate value of $1,250,000. This is the 
value of the raw material. The commissions, labor, 


to remedy the evil; and a bill has actually been in- 
troduced making it a misdemeanor, punishable by 


salt, barrels, &c., are estimated to be worth §750,000 | fine and imprisonment for any person to be found 


more, making the whole value of the article as prepa 
ed for market, in the shape of pork, bacon, lard, &., 
something like two millions of dollars. 

The greater portion of this produce, has been pur- 
chased and packed for foreign account, and all of it 
for cash. About half a million was forthe English 
and French market now open for this species of 
American produce for the first time. Should the ex- 
periment prove successful, a very important branch 
will have been added to our trade. 

During the same three months, the amount of the 
flour and whiskey shipped from Cincinnati, has not 
been less than one million of dollars.“ These are 
man cash articles, for which the producers have been 

aid. 
į Without taking into consideration a great variety, 
and valuable amount, of other products which have 
gone forward from our wharves, there has been 


with one of these bonds in possession within ten 
days after the passage cf the act. It is said that 
the fund commissioner has no record of the bonds 
destroyed and scattered; and what his object was in 
thus atlempting to destroy such a mass of bonds at 
this particular time, remains to beseen. The bonds 
which are out are sterling bonds of 1001 and 225i, 
and dollar bonds of $1 000, all with ccupons. 
l Correspondence of the Tribune. 


ALABAMA. 

Monetary arrairs. No part of the currency is 
at present at greater discount than that of Alabama. 
There may possibly be some cause not publicly an- 
nounced for this. Peopleare looking with no little 
curiosity to ascertain the why and wherefore. We 
find a letter from Mobile dated 28th January, which 
treats of the subject as follows: 
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Our monetary affairs are in an unsettled condition 
and contrary to expectation, exchange has advanced 
materially within a few days notwithstanding the 
rivers have risen so as to bring in large receipts of 
cotton. It is difficult to account for such a deprecia 
tion of our currency. Apprehension that the notes 
of our banks will depreciate in value, as have those 
of most banks, which have heretofore gone into li- 
quidation, is probably the chief reason. The action 
of our legislature may satisfy capitalists at the north,as 
well as foreign bond holders, that it is the solemn de- 
termination of this state faithfully to meet its future 
liabilities, whatever may be the personal hardships 
to which its citizens may be subjected. You will 
have noticed that during the whole of the exciting 
discussions arising out of the bank question, not even 
the slightest tendency to repudiation has been exhi- 
bited, and I cannot for a moment conceive it ever 
will be in the legislative hall of the state of Alaba- 
ma. In few words, our position is this: the state 
bank system has been virtually abolished; all bank- 
‘ing functions by the branches at Mobile, Decatur, 
and Montgomery, suspended, and the mother bank at 
Tuscaloosa so trenched in as merely to act as a fiscal 
agent for government transactions; and a bill is now 
before the house to wind up the branch at Hunts- 
ville. Since all the assets of the branches will is 
bably be concentrated at the mother bank, and fr 
the reports of the diſſierent banks, it appears they 
have on hand about 51, 100, 000 in specie, which is 
enough to pay the interest on the bonds due by the 
state for two years to come. A tax bill will unques- 
tionably pass, to provide for the support of govern- 


ment, and thus the banks in liquidation will be re- 


lieved from all burdens except their own liabilities. 
In round numbers the mother bank and branches 
have about 20 millions of bills receivable, as also a 
Jarge amount of real estate, taken in settlement of 
debts, to meet about 5 millions of circulation; and 
in addition the faith of the state is pledged, which 
surely from the aspect of our present egislature, 
ought not to be regarded as so very light a thing.— 
For my own part, | have perfect faith in the integri- 
ty and honor of our state politicians. They have 
seen and been convinced of the fallacy of the state 
bank system, and have without regard to party, tak- 
en the bull by the horns and crushed him; and I trust 
the day is not far distant when we shall see business 
revive, and not only the credit of our state, but of its 
citizens, rank with those of any other state. I be- 
lieve if the people thought it absolutely necessary, 
even hard as the times are, they would cheerfully 
submit to a tax to create a sinking fund for the pay- 
ment of the bonds. And I also believe that those 
who are best informed, and act and think without 
i are satisfied that enough will be realized 
rom the assets of the banks to pay their circulation, 
and go far towards meeting the bonds, but a small 
amount of which are due until 1852. Under these 
circumstances Í can see no good reason why vur 
money should be at its present depreciated price.” 


LiaBiLIrIEs. In appears from a statement in the 
Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union, that the liabilities of 
the state of Alabama are as follows: 
Unliquidated bonds for capital stock 
of her banks, 

School fund deposites, - 
Surplus revenue, United States, 
Bank deposite account, 

Bank circulation, 


$11,073,111 38 
746,408 76 
669,087 22 

1,099, 847 83 
5,408,200 00 


Total, . $18,996,655 19 

Amount necessary to be raised the present year, 

by taxation or otherwise, to pay interest on debt and 
defray state expenses, $750,372 77. 


For 1644, including 91, 000, 000 bonds due, $4,700,-| York. So the gold received for the state bonds was as in all public debates 


77 27. 
The Flag remarks: 


twelve months stay of execution, „%%% Piu) m the ereditor 
would endorse thereon “payable in Alabama mo- 
ney,” was voted down in the house, triumphantly. — 
A bill for raising about $250,000 by taxation, has 
passed, and repudiation in Alabama, is fairly scout- 
ed at by all parties. 

The circulation of the state bank, and branches 
on the Ist December, was about $5, 000, 000. Debts 
due the banks, deemed good, 88, 000, 000, of which 
ahout one-third will be paid this spring. Half of 
this circulasion, itis supposed can be retired by the 
Ist July, and the remainder during the year. 

Extract from a letter, dated Mobile, 19th Feb. 1843: 

“I now consider the credit of the state of Alaba- 
ma as secured; the interest on the bonds will be 
promptly met. There is specie and specie funds 
enough to do it for more than two years. Long be- 
fore that time the people will realize the benefits re- 
sulting from sustaining the credit of the state. A 
tax has been laid for the support of government, and 
I believe it will be more than double the amount that 
will be required for that purpose. An intelligent 
member of the legislature says: ‘You may feel the 
utmost confidence in the integrity of the state. Ala- 
bama will never repudiate the debt; and there is not 
a question but that the people will next year willingly 
submit to a further tax to create a sinking fund for 
the eventual payment of the bonds, which are as safe 
and as good as the bonds of New York.’ 

“Exchange is dull—and it is supposed that it will 
decline 10 per cent. in ten days from this time.” 


— 


FLORIDA. 

Rxrobiariov. The legislative council of Florida 
has decided by a large majority that the territory is 
not bound to pay the bonds issued under the authori- 
ty of a previous legislature. The doctrine of repu- 
diation is recognised in its broadest sense, and ano- 
ther instance of voluntary self-abasement is offered 
for the consideration of the civilized world. 

Mr. Floyd offered a protest in the name of his con- 
stituents, against this disgraccful transaction; but it 
was not allowed to be spread upon the journal. The 
repudiating resolutions were carried by a vote of 22 
to 4. Those who voted against them were Messrs. 
Cromartie, De la Roua, Floyd and Knowles. They 
deserve to have their names handed down as bright 
and shining lights in a season of darkness and gloom. 

[New Orleans Bee. 


The bill concerning executions, known as the stay 
law, has passed the senate by a vote of 9 to 5; and 
the Star says: “the friends of the bill indulge an in- 
creasing confidence of its passing e the other 
house. 


— 


ARKANSAS. 


Rear estate sank. The Cincinnati Gazette 
states that a committee of the legislature of Arkan- 
sas have reported the facts connected with the man- 
agement of this institution, and a sorry picture of 
fraud do they present on the part of the men high in 
office, and hitherto in character. Senator A. H. Se- 
vier and general T. T. Williamson were the com- 
missioners appointed to sell the state bonds for this 
bank. They sold $500,000 to the sccretary of the 
treasury, Mr. Woodbury, at par, receiving therefore 
the procecds of the Smithsonian bequest!!! They paid 
85000 to a broker in Washington for negotiating the 
sale, and charged a like sum for their own services. 
This half million so received they invested in south- 
ern and south western funds, pocketing the differ- 

ence of exchange; in addition, Sevier appropriated 
$14 300 and Williamson $14,994 for expenses incur- 
red and services rendered; and, for considerations not 
stated, loaned $8,500 to certain individuals in New 


sadly reduced bfore it reached the bank, and still, 
more reduced after it got there. The committee | 


“We ofer no comment upon this gloomy picture. found only 415.000 in specie in the vaults of the mo- 


With five and a half millions of unredeemed circu- ther bank, and its assets almost valueless. 


So much 


lation, the state has near two and a half millions of! for appointing political partizaus to attend to finan- 
current expenses aud debts, to pay in less than two! cial matters! ` 


years. Where are the means? in taxation, we trust, 
and not in repudiation. God forbid!” 

The legisluture of this state adjourned on the 15th 
ultimo. No relief or stay law of any kind received 
the sanction of the legislature. The law which was 


passed for the division of the state into congressional | ing details of the late freshet. 


The legislature of this state adjourned on the 4th | į 
ult. after a session of three months, the longest ever 
held in that state. 


Tne FresnetT. We continue to receive distress- 


Over one huifdred 


districts was passed exclusively upon the white pup- lives were lost on the Red River. 


ulation. 
Tney refuse to receive the state’s quota of the Jand 
distribution. 


Laren pares inform us, that a bill has passed, 


a A RT ee n ae 


STATE DEBTS. 


It was no doubt noticed, that in treating of this 


pulting all the branches of the state braak into li- subject under this head in our last number, we 

quidation, which process has commenced. A bill took broad open ground, without reference to any 

. the senate, granting five years extention to constitutional considerations. An express constitu- have expressed their willingness to recommend to 
ank debtors, but was rejected in the house by a/ tional authority for the federal government to assume 

very decided vote. Another senate bill, allowing | the payment of state debts, would not make it either 


5 


~ 


wise or expedient for that government so todo. And, 
on the contrary, this is one of the kind of things, 
that, though ever so sternly prohibited by the con- 
stitution, if found to be highly expedient, it is pro- 
bable, and if found to be indispensable, it is certain, 
that some method of evading its prohibition would 
be found out. Io grasping the subject therefore, it 
is best to recur at once to first principles; what in 
the fitness of things,—what, if there were no con- 
stitution, ought to be the course to be pursued under 
the circumstances of this case? Where a case is 
clear in itself, it should never be subjected to secon- 
dary control. Ricut,—like TRUTH, ought to be first 
sought for at head-quarters, without stopping to en- 
quire of constitutions, creeds, or any other human 
contrivances whereby men are often led from the 
right path. In considering the question, therefore, 
instead of looking into the constitution and oontriv- 
ing how to construe this or that provision, so as to 
suit particular views, we proceeded first to enquire 
whether, if we were now making a constitution, a 
provision ought to be inserted therein, authorising 
the states to incur whatever obligations they deemed 
necessary or expedient, and requiring the federal go- 
vernment, in case of their failure, to assume the 
payment of all such, or of any such obligations? 

To return to one or two topics treated of in the last 
number: 

In the first place, as to the amount of the state 
debts, several tabular statements have been made out 
and published, professing to shew the indebtedness of 
the states. That these are not exactly to be depend- 
ed upon, would seem obvious from the fact, that 
whilst the American Almanac for 1843, makes the 
amount $198,818,736, the United States Almanac has 
the amount at $207,564,915. If two such publi- 
cations as these are, so bound to be accurate in 

so widely, we must not 
wonder at the uncertainty which prevails abroad, 
on the subject. The statement in the American Al- 
manac is according to the official return of the sec- 
retary of treasury transmitted to congress, June 25, 
1842,—that of the U. 8. Almanac is the same, but 
presumed to be corrected by some later distinct re- 
ports. Either statement we consider quite above the 
actual amount due by the states. 


Take our own state, Maryland, as an instance of 
the exaggeration. True, the treasurer of the state 
in his annual reports, as well as in reply to a call re- 
cently made upon him by the house of delegates, 

| states the debt of Maryland to be over fifteen millions 
of dollars,—and so it is, as a maller of account in his 
department, — the laws having authorized obligations 
to that amount, and the bonds having been issued ac- 
cordingly. Nay. governor Thomas, in his annual 
message, by resorting to the device of adding the 
debt of the corporation of the city of Baltimore to 
that of the state, contrives to make the amount some 
millions more. But what is the fact? We all know 
that the city of Baltimore is amp able to meet her 
own obligations. Her stock is selling at 79 and 80, 

whilst state stock at the same interest, is selling at 
45!! The state is not accountable for city debts in 
any way, and there is no necessity for her.assuming 
such accountability. 

It is true enough that as a matter of account in the books 
of the treasurer of the state, the Maryland debt is sume- 
the thing over fifteen millions of dollars,—but what is 
fact? The treasurer himself, two weeks ago, in re- 
ply to an official enquiry from the house of delegates, 
tells them that the actual indebtedness of the state 
might be set down at ten millions of dollars, and 
that a sum which would pay an interest of six per 
cent. uron that amount was all that was required for 
the exigencies of the state. And yetin every one of 
the estimates of the amount of state debts, as well 
upon the subject, Maryland 
is set down as being a debtor state to the amount of 
fifteen millions. 

How does it happen? We will account for the prin- 
cipal disparity. 

Maryland agreed to loan her bonds for between 
three and four millions of dollars, to the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad company for the ise of extend- 
ing said rail-road from beyond Cumberland, to the 
Ohio river, and the treasurer placed the bonds aCe 
cordingly in the hands of said company, and o- 
pened the account upon his books, as so much 
due from the state. The said rail- road company 
have not yet commenced that part of the road upon 
which they were restricted to expend this money, — 
the bonds have not passed out of their possession,— 
no interest has ever accrued upon them, and if there 
had, the rail-road company were bound to provide it 
but there had not, and by resolutions which have 
reached our hands since we commenced penning this 
article, we find that the directors of the company 


their statistics, vary 


| the company to relinquish the said bonds, &c. to the 
epee and so as that the state debt, (as a matter of 


r 
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account,)— ‘will be reduced at once four millions 
two hundred thousand dollars,”—and the liability of 
_ the state for said company, be altogether withdrawn. 
Whether the state will consent to the terms propos- 
ed, is uncertain. We introduce the circumstance 
here only for the purpose of proving, that the real 
indebtedness of the state of Maryland is, in fact, only 
two thirds in amount of what it has been generally 
estimated at. 


Again,—there is the state of Massachusetts, which 
has been set down in all the statements as a debtor 
state to the amount of $6,720,000,—whereas, her 
real indebtedness does but very little exceed one mil- 
lion of dollars; except that she has to a certain ex- 
tent rendered herself responsible for the debts of 
certain rail-road companies of the state, but which 
are all now in active and very profitable operation, 
making handsome dividends of profits, besides ap- 
propriating to a sinking fund which will liquidate the 
debts by the time they become due, thus demonstrat- 
ing, that the responsibility of the state in their be- 
half, is no risk whatever. is 
New York, is set down asa debtor state to the 
amount of $22,797,267 91:—but of this sum, $5,035,- 
700 is, like that of Massachusetts, a state credit 
loaned to improvement companies. 


The amount of the state debt of Illinois was a few 
days since, reduced by the surrender of the invest- 
ment of the state in the state bank of Illinois, and 
the simultaneous surrender of the state bonds held 
b7 tbat institution in the amount of $1,786.000,—and 
of auditor’s warrants, in the amount of $287,500, — 
making a reduction to the amount of $2,073,500.— 
The bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, offers to re- 
turn another million, held by that institution, upon 
conditions which will probably be accepted. By 
these operatione the debt of Illinois will be re- 
duced upwards of three millions of dollars. 

A considerable amount of the (reported) debt of 
the state of Missouri, was lately cancelled, by burn- 
ing, by order of the legislature, the bonds, which 
they authorized to be issued, and which had never 
been in fact issued; and the debt, to that amount, 
like a large item in the reported debt of Maryland, 
had in fact never existed. 


We shall not have space to continue the investiga- 
tion through the whole of the union. Those are suf- 
ficient specimens to establish the fact, that the 
amount of state debts has been largely exaggerated. 
The three states first named above are set down in 
the tables as owing over 44 millions;—they owe in 
fact but about 34 millions. 


Of the total amount of the reported debts of the 
states, largely over one half,—say 8108, 235, 808 were 
contracted between the years 1835 and 1838; forty 
millions between 1825 and 1830; and about the same 
sum between 1820 and 1825. 


There are seven of the states of the union that 
owe no debts at all, viz.— New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and North Carolina. 


Six other of the states owe each less than four 
millions of dollars,—two of them,—Maine and Geor- 
gia, owe between one and two millions only. 


Since the above paragraph was placed in type, we 
find New Hampshire classified as now cae et the 
indebted states; the announcement is made in terms 
that furnish a fair illustration of the manner with 
which state credits have been sported with, and a 

ic aroused over our whole country, about Srare 

EBTS, that is still operating most injuriously,—not to 
say wickedly. We clip the article from the Boston 
American. 


“New HaurskhiaE MORTGAGED ro Boston Capri- 
TALIsTs.—We hasten to communicate to our readers 
the important intelligence, brought us through the 
Concord, N. H. Advocate of Democracy, that New 
Hampshire is mortgaged to the moneyed powers of 
Boston—and the state sold like cattle in the sham- 
bles.” That paper says—“ We have been credibly 
informed that the New Hampshire state treasurer, 
has recently returned from ton, where he BOR- 
ROWED THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS from 
one of the banks, and MORTGAGED THE 
WHOLE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AS 
SECURITY.” If New Hampshire loco focoism be 
all the security the Boston capitalists have, we ad- 
vise them to foreclose the mortgage at once. In less 
than two months, the property will have depreciated 
a hundred per cent.“ i 

Besides the exaggeration as to the amount of the in- 
debtedness of the states, which instead of being 200, 
we should judge to be not much, if at all, over 150 
millions, there is a wide mistake abroad relative to 
the periods at which these debts become payable.— 
Perhaps. one-half of the people of this country at 
this moment are under the impression that the most 
of the amount, whatever it bo, is now due, and may 


be demanded of the states, whereas, the fact is, 
that but a small part of it is redeemable for a 
number of years to come. 


Take Louisiana, as an instance. Her debt amounts 
to „ for which she pays an interest of on- 
ly five per cent. It falls redeemable in instalments 
payable from 1843 to 1886. A small amount only, 
is payable prior to 1848. The whole debt, havin 
been procured for the purpose of furnishing capita 
for sundry banks in the state, notwithstanding, 
some of those banks have failed, is probably ulti- 
mately secure, for the borrowers from said banks 
were obliged to secure the state’s 5 mortgages 
upon cotton lands, estimated to be worth in the ag- 
gregate 525, 400, 000. 

Alabama, if we mistake not, in like manner in- 
curred most of her state debt, say over 11 millions 
of dollars, for the purpose of making capital for her 
state banks, which she has just now determined to 
wiod up. The lands of individuals mo ed to the 
banks for the payment of the money they borrawed 
of them, are held as ultimate, and it is probable will 
be nearly adequate to secure the state. Of the state 
debt, something less than two millions were made 
redeemable in 1842 and 1844,—after which the 
next instalment is not due until 1852, and then only 
$300 000. The third instalment, of something over 
a million, is not due till 1858, the last instalment 
does not fal] due till 1866. 


But very little of the debt of the state of New 
York,—say $125,000, is due prior to 1845, unless we 
include something less than a million of 4} per cent. 
stock redeemable at pleasure. 


The like precaution no doubt has been used in al- 
most every instance of the states incurring debts to 
any considerable amount. Nay, if we may believe 
the tenor of the following paragraph, the precaution 
of taking ample time on obligations, has been en- 
grafted in the laws or constitution of at least one of 
the states. We find the item in this morning's pa- 
per: 

1 Missouri.— A dispute has arisen between the state 
of Missouri and the state bank of thatstate. It ap- 
pears the governor borrowed of the bank seventy 
thousand dollars, payable in twelve months. The 
committee who have examined the subject, report 
that the governor had no authority to borrow money 
at a shorter period than fifty years, and they, there- 
fore, repudiate the payment before that time, but ad- 
vise that the legislature do provide the means to. pay 
the interest.” 


Without vouching for the above article, which we 
rather insert for amusement than argument, the fact 
that comparatively but @ small proportion of the 
aggregate amount due from the states is now paya- 
ble,—or will be payable for a number of years to 
come, is unquestionable,—leaving the states sufficient 
time to bring up their resources to meet the contin- 
gencies when they arrive. 


Much the largest portion of the debts of a number 
of the states,—(we will mention Virginia as an in- 
stance,) is owned by citizens of this country; who, 
instead of desiring it to be paid off, it is well known, 
estimated is as the more valuable, because it is not 
shortly to be paid. More than half of the Virginia 
state debt is payable in instalments from 1856 to 
1861. The part payable prior to 1856,—falls due in 
easy instalments. 


The debt of Kentucky falls due in instalments 
from ahaa to thirty-five years hence. 

Over half of the debt of Ohio falls due in instal- 
ments from 1850 to 1860. 

We have neither space nor time to extend these 
details. Sufficient has been said to prove the posi- 
tions, that not only is the amount of state debts ex- 
aggerated, but also that the demand that the states 
are now, or shortly will be liable to, is very errone- 
ously estimated in this country, as well as abroad. 


The following extract from the London Spectator, 
is one of the most sensible articles we have met 
with upon the subject from that side of the Atlantic: 

“Several letters have appeared in the daily papers 
from holders of American stocks, urging the British 
government to lend its aid, at first by remonstrance, 
and phen by more vigorous measures,“ towards the 
recovery of their claims. That suggestions of this 
kind should occasionally appear cannot be a matter 
of surprise when we consider the extent of the in- 
jury sustained; but it isto be regretted that they 
should find insertion in our journals without one 
word of correction, and thus go forth as the expres- 
sion of public opinion. At the time when these per- 
sons parted with their money, they were satisfied 
with the mere promise to pay of the respective go- 
vernments to whom it was lent. They acted upon 
their own estimate of the value of such promises, 
and, if that estimate was erroneous, they must abide 
by the consequent loss, as they would contentedly 


have taken the profit if it had turned out to be cor- 
rect. If the British government is to assume the 
task of collecting the debts due to its subjects, it 
will be proper that its opinion should at least be aske 
ed before those debts are permitted to be contracted. 
Had it been consulted as to the propriety of staking 
the peace of the world upon the good faith of the 
state of Arkansas or the territory of Florida, it is 
probable that some of the present claims would ne- 
ver have existed. Money-lenders would find little 
difficulty in disposing of their capital, and little need 
for circumspection, if they could recklessly part 
with it to foreign states under the assurance that 
Great Britain will at all times step in to enforce the 
punctual payment of their dividends. 


“We believe that the feelings expressed in these 
letters are shared only by a very small minority of 
American bondholders; and it may be well to ti- 
mate to the writers, apart from all national conside- 
rations, the injurious effects which they must inevi- 
tably produce upon their own interests. One mo- 
ment’s reflection will teach them that it would be 
better for Great Britain at once to pay their demands 


from her own treasury, than to rush into a war which 


must involve the immediate expenditure of a far 
greater amount, and eventually, under the most for- 
tunate circumstances, leave the matter in a some- 
what worse condition than that in which it now 
stands, namely, with the promise to pay of a nation 
exhausted by war and exasperated by blows, instead 
of the promise of the same nation in prosperity and 
friendship. It is evident, therefore, that their ap- 
peals can have no effect upon the British government; 
and it only remains to inquire what effects they are 
likely to produce upon the indebted states of Ameri- 
ca. In regard to those states there can be but three 
points of reliance: first, their intuitive sense of hon- 
or; secord, their sense of pride and hope of future 
credit; third, their feelings of regret at the misery 
which must be inflicted by their defalcations upon 
those who have shown confidence in their faith and 
a desire to promote the prosperity of their country. 
On the first alone, it is evident, no eufficient hope 
can be grounded. On the second and third, the great 
chances of their creditors rest; no more certain mode 
of destroying those chances could be found than that 
which has been pursued. By denouncing the Ame- 
rican people as incorrigibly dishonest, we lead them 
to the belief that it is now too late to take any ste 
by which their pride or their credit can be restored, 
and that matters, therefore, cannot be worse whether 
they pay or not; while, by our threats of resorting to 
force, we excite a spirit of dislike that must effec- 
tually prevent them from looking with any regret 
upon our losses.” 


rm] 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


IN SENATE—FEBRUARY 23, 1843. 

The bill making appropriation for the naval ser- 
vice for the half calendar year of 1843, and the fiscal 
year of 1844, having been engrossed, was read the 
third time and passec; and the question being on the 
adoption of the title to the bill— 


Mr. Benton rose and moved to recommit the bill 
with instructions to strike out so much of the appro- 
priations as related to the African squadron. 


The chair remarked that the bill was now passed, 
and the question was merely on the title; and it would, 
therefore, be necessary to reconsider the vote on the 
passage of the bill before the motion to recommit 
could be considered. 

The motion was then made to reconsider and car 
ried in the affirmative; when 


Mr. Benton remarked that the point of inquiry was, 
whether the government of the United States had re- 
ceived any intimation of a different construction 
having been put upon the treaty by Great Britain in 
relation to the right of visit from that given to it by 
this government? As to whether the despatch of 
Lord Aberdeen had been replied to or not, although 
it might be a point of some moment between the 
parties concerned, it was not, however, the point to 
which he directed his inquiry. There did not appear 
to be in the despatch of the American minister from 
London (from which Mr. B. here read an extract) a 
single word upon the subject of the construction 
given to the treaty by the British government in 
reference to the right of visitation and search. 
This was the point of inquiry which he desired to 
mako. 


Mr. Archer observed that as the honorable senator 
had signified his intention to make an inquiry, with- 
out anticipating the nature of that inquiry, and, inas- 
much as a despatch had been since received, he (Mr. 
A.) deemed it but fair and proper that the attention 
of the senator should be called to that despatch, that 
he might bo the better able to shape his inquiry. 


F 


* 
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a step further, and tell him at what time the govern- 
ment of the United States would favor them with an 
answer to the inquiry. If the gentleman would do 
this, he would confer an additional obligation. 

Mr. Archer requested the honorable senator dis- 
tinctly to repeat his inquiry. 

Mir. Benton said he would read from an English 
newspaper published at Liverpool, an extract, pur- 

rting to be a speech of sir Robert Peel, in which 
t was declared that there was no relinquishment, in 
his opinion, of the right of visitation of American 
ships upon the coast of Africa; that the late treaty 
conceded nothing upon this point, and that Great 
Britain would adhere to the principle which she had 
assumed in reference to that subject. 

Mr. Archer said the honorable senator from Mis- 
souri would recollect that it had not been assumed 
by the executive of the United States in the message 
communicating the treaty to the senate at the Jast 
session of congress that Great Britain had renounced 
her claim to the right of visitation. As to the right 
of search, that had been renounced, according to the 
distinct declaration of Lord Aberdeen. 

Mr. A. read from the president’s message.] 

e asked the particular attention of the senator to 
the passage. And he asked the honorable senator 
how he could affect to suppose that it was ever con- 
templated on the part of the executive government 
of the United States that there had been any re- 
nouncement of the right of visitation on the part of 
the British government? How was that gentleman, 
with the message of the president before him, autho- 
rized to suppose that there had ever been any sueh 
expression on the part of this government, or of re- 
nunciation on the part of the British? Not only was 
this never contemplated or asserted upon the forma- 
tion of the treaty, but it was expressly stated, in 
more than one part of the message communicating 
the treaty to congress, that the provision for the 
squadron to be stationed on the coast of Africa had 
been dictated by the purpose of maintaining our de- 
elared principles, fulfilling our existing obligations, exe- 
euting our own laws by our means and power, as a 
„means to supercede any supposed necessity or any motive 
Sor examination or visit of our vessels—as removing all 
pretext for violuting the immunities af our flug on the seas 
as they exist and are defined by the law of nations. These 
were the motives avowed for entering into the arti- 
cles submitted to the senate. How was it possible, 
then, to impute to the government a purpose to allege 
that the pretension of visitation had been renounced 
in this very article or any other manner? Such an 
assertion would have been in contradiction with the 
tenor of the article, equally as with the grounds al- 
leged for its adoption on the part of our government. 
The fruit of renunciation was contemplated and an- 
ticipated indeed, but not the renunciation alleged. 
If it could have been, why not state it explicitly? 
Why have the squadron to serve the same supposed 
purposes? It was not possible to obtain a direct and 
explicit renunciation of this right; and it was not con- 
sidered advisable, in such case, that the government 
of the United States, (which, as well as the British 
negotiator, had carnestly at heart to adjust, as far as 
practicable, all the points in dispute,) because they 
could not come to an arrangement which would be 
absolutely satisfactory upon this point, should, as the 
senator scemed to imply by his remarks, not attempt 
todo any thing. A renunciation of the right of visit 
not having been obtained, it was thought advisable 
to obtain what was considered the next best thing. 
And, accordingly, an arrangement was made which 
tended to remove the necessity for the exercise of 
that right. We had as many as eighty guns dispers- 
ed in small vessels upon the coast of Africa; and he 
put it to the senator from Missouri to say whether 
_ there was a probability that there would be any oc- 
casion for the exercise of that right. Although G. Bri- 
tain might be unwilling to abandon the right; although 
we could not extinguish the claim of Great Rritain 
to the right of visitation, the exercise of which was 
so obnoxious to us, it was highly improbable that any 
occasion would arise between the two governments 
for the exercise of the right of visit, or for any colji- 

sion upon that subject. 


It was, he thought, a question for the considera- 
tion, not of tui- government only, but of the people of 
the United States, how far we should draw the line 
of distinction between the right of visitation and the 
right of search, which the British government had 
disclaimed; how far the line of distinction should be 
drawn under the principies of international law.— 
Whilst the British government disclaimed the right 
of search, and we denied that which she did claim, 


Mr. Benton said perhaps the gentleman would go 


difficult of adjustment, it was a high merit on the 
part of the government of the United States, that 
finding itself unable to come to any satisfactory ad- 
justment witb the British negotiator, they had done 


on the part of the British for resorting again to the 
exercise of that right. 
this the government had acted wisely, and that it de- 
served the commendation of the country. 


dent’s message of August last. 
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from Missouri would agree with him that, whilst we 
claimed exemption ſor all vessels sailing under our 
flag, it was not unreasonable on the part of tho Bri- 
tish government to require that we should give some 
sort of security against the abuse of that flag. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to suppose that we were only follow- 


ing the footsteps of Great Britain m this matter of 


the suppression of the slave trade. This wasa great 
mistake, and did flagrant injustice to our government. 
We had gone pari pussu with that government in the 
pursuit of this great object at the least. It had been 
the signal honor of our government to have been the 
first to put the brand of piracy on this infamous traf- 
fic, and to have been the instrument of causing that 
government to put the brand of piracy upon it. We 
were pursuing our own, not British policy, in provi- 
sions against this trade; and accordingly it was ours, 
not the British negotiator, who had been the propo- 
nent of this article for the squadron to suppress it. 
though it had been so improperly and largely insist- 
ed that we had been dragooned or betrayed into Bri- 
tish policy in this respect. We did not go to the ex- 
treme of the British government in regard to the 
means which she was disposed, and asserted a pre- 
tension of right to employ, in the suppression of the 
traffic, to wit, the exercise of visitation in recard to 
suspected vessels. This practice seemed to us not to 
admit of a separation sufficiently definite from the 
exercise of the right of search. But, on the other 
hand, were we at liberty to refuse all concession of 
a right of inquiry and ascertainment of the real cha- 
racter and identity of the flag which might be dis- 
played in fraud, and would certainly be so displayed 
without restraint, in the event of the refusal of such 
concession altogether. Suppose one of our own ves- 
sels, deputed to carry out our own policy, had been 
at a port in Cuba or elsewhere, a vessel destined for 
the slave traffic—suppose our cruiser meets this ves- 
sel at sea, and she runs up the flag of some other na- 
tion, would the honorable senator contend that we 
had no right to make some inquiry as to the real state 
of the case? Was it not reasonable. therefore, that 
we should afford some means of ascertaining whether 
a vessel, purporting to be American, was so in reali- 
ty? It was true that the American flag ought to pro- 
lect every spot over which it was raised; but he 
would tell the honorable senator it should be really 
the American flag and not a counterfeit. 

He could inform the senator that complaints had 
been brought to the state department of the inter- 
ference of our cruisers with vessels suspected of be- 
ing engaged in the slave trade, the 
vessels actually showed that they had been so engag- 
ed; and, if he was rightly informed, more than one 
investigation was now on foot in reference to such 
vessels, 

He made these observations merely to show that, 
whilst it is true that no renunciation had been made | 
on the part of the British government in regard to 
the right of visitation, yet inasmuch as the conflict- 
ing claims of the two governments were of such a 
nature as from necessity to render them extremely 


! 
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the next best thing to put an end to all pretensions | 


He thought that in doing: 


Mr. Benton observed that the extract read from 


The extract read only referred to 


He says the right of visitation 


This is the point of difference 
It is 


The senator from Virginia read from the presi- 
Sir Robert Peel 


of visitation, as equivalent in effect, was there not was remarking unon the message of December last; 
zaother right sbo nuniy albed to this last, which and that messaze shows the cif-renge which the Bri- 
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to detine or arrange—a right of inquiry into the bona 


fide character of the flag? He supposed the senåtor 


| 


The president, in that 


messuge, states the mischief, to wit, that our vessels 
had been subjected to visitation (as the British called 


1 which | upon the improvidence of entangling ourselves wi 
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it) in the Aſciean seas; that this visitation was only 
search in different words and in new ſorm, and then 
reſers to the treaty as putting an end to all pretence 
ſor this practice, call it what you may, in time to 
come. The evil of this visitation is then, accord- 
ing to the president, now terminated. According to 
sir Robert Peel, it is not terminated. And here is 
the difference, and a serious one. 

Mr. B. would not go into the question of right or 
wrong, or extend the basis of the discussion, by 
opening questions of maritime rights. He would 
confine himself to the question he had made—that 
of a difference in the meaning of the treaty. If there 
is a difference, it is necessary to understand it, and 
to settle it. It must be settled; and the sooner the 
better. Thedeclaration of the British minister de- 
clares a difference; and that is a point on which each 
government judges for itself. They have no com- 
mon superior to judge between them. The declara- 
tion of a difference makes a difference; and it is im- 
material, so far as consequences are concerned, 
which is right or which is wrong. In all national, 
as in all individual disputes, one party must be in 
the wrong, but that does not prevent a fight or a war. 
The party .n the wrong may fight; and, from the 
formal manner in which the British minister has 
stated this difference, it is very clear that he intends 
that our vessels shall be searched in the African 
seas hereafter, just as heretofore. What then? Shall 
our government go on blindfold with the treaty until 
the case occurs—until an American vessel is search- 
ed by a British cruiser—and then negotiate or fight? 
Shall the government do this—and it is the fate of 
weakness to wait for events instead of guiding them, 
or shall it stop and clear up the difference at once? 
He (Mr. B.) was in favor of stopping all action un- 
der this clause of the treaty until the two governments 
agreed as to its meaning. 

Mr. B. said here was an exemplification of the 
mischiefs of negotiating treaties without, protocols. | 
There is not a word in the correspondence between’ 
Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton as to the origin, 
progress, or formation of the articles for the squad- 
ron. The British minister's name does not appear 
in connection with the subject, until it appears in the 
treaty; and no light can be thrown upon the mean- 
ing of the treaty from a reference to their proposi- 
tions pending the negotiations. Allis blank there; 
and the two governments are left to maintain their 
respective constructions in the hest way they can. 
Mr. B. said we now had a practical commentar 


foreign alliances. Washington warned us against it; 
for fifty years we have kept clear of such alliances. 
In August last we ie into one of these allian- 
ces; and now, in February, we have a difference as 
to the meaning of an article in this alliance—a dif- 
ference which cannot go to a practical result with- 
out involving the honor or the peace of the country. 


Mr. B. said there was nobody to celebrate the 
gigantic intellect of Gen. Jackson; yet, in the an- 
swer which he directed Mr. Forsyth to give to sir 
Charles Vaughan, in October, 1834, in -relation to 
this very point of 2 convention with England for the 
suppression of the slave trade, there was wisdom, 
which, compared to the wisdom which offered his 
convention, was as the pyramid of Cheops is to a 
grain of mustard. President Jackson, at that time, 
positively refused to enter into any convention on 
the subject. He directed him to say to sir Charles 
Vaughan, that the government of the United States 
was “definitely resolved not lo become a party to any con- 


his place by the chairman of the committee on for- | vention on the subject of the slave hade.” This was 
eign affairs (Mr. Archer) only referred to a subordi- the answer of Gen’l Jackson. It is the American 
nate point of sir Robert Peel's letter—that of the 
neglect to answer Lord Ashburton’s despatch of De- 
cember, 1841. 
that point; while his inquiry was wholly directed to 
the question of difference or no difference on the 
essential point of the meaning of the treaty. Sir 
Robert Peel declares that difference, and professes 
himself doubly pained to say that the president's mes- 
sage is not correct. 
is not given up, that England will not concede it.— 
The president, in bis message of last December, in- 
forms the two houses that search, visit, and visita- 
tion are all obviated by the treaty, and congratulates 
the country upon it. 
between the two governments, and it is vital. 
a question of treaty or no treaty. Fer, if the par- 
ties misunderstand it on this great point, there is an 
end of concord, and dissension must immediately 
arise. 


answer; and it 
convention until 
wer. 

r. B. said he did not go into the question of iden- 
ty between search and visitation. The president 
treated them as identical; sir Robert Peel as diffe- 
rent. He (Mr. B.) did not entertain the question. 
It was clear there was a difference as to the execu- 
tion of the treaty; and whcther the ship was to be 
stopped on the high seas fur the purpose of being 
searched, or for the purpose of being visited, a pre- 
liminary objection arose, and that was the arrest of 
the ship itself! The arrest of a ship on the high 
seas, like the arrest of an individual on the high 
road, was itself an act incompatible with freedom; 
and in the case of English naval officers, (to use the 
langnage of the London Times.) if there was any 
doubt in the case they took the trick. ‘This was the 
language of the Times, in February last, in relation 
to impressment; and it will apply in all cases where 
they havea right to arrest an American vessel; they 
will take the trick if they have doubts; and doubts 
can easily be raised where he that raises them is the / 
authority to solve them, and has an interest in solve 
ing them all in their own favor. Stopping a vessel 
on the high seas, Mr. B. understood, to be firing 


ut an end to these propositions for a 
the present administration came in- 
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ahead of her, and over her, and then through her ifj to be disregarded, unless every provision of the trea- 


she does not stop. This was a rude process, even if 
for an innocent purpose, and he was against subject- 
ing American vessels to be so stopped by British 
cruisers. 

Mr. B. concluded his remarks by reading the pas- 
sages from sir Robert Peel's speech and the presi- 
dent’s message, which showed the difference between 
the two governments in relation to the meaning of 
the treaty, and which must lead to collision between 
the two countries if not prevented by an immediate 
understanding. 


Mr. Archer remarked that he had cause to congra- 
tulate himself and the senate that it would not be 
necessary to reply in full to the discursive observa- 
tions of the senator from Missouri; the time of the 
senate would not be much delayed by the few words 
he should find sufficrent to prove that there was no 
such difference of opinion between sir Robert Peel 
and the president of the United States as the sena- 
tor supposes; and if this should be demonstrable, the 
senator's arguments, resting entirely on the basis of 
this assumption, must of course fall to the ground.— 
The extracts, one of which he had read, and anoth- 
er he should read from the president’s messages, re- 


pelled conclusively this assumption. Sir Robert Peel 


ty should be suitable to the views of one of the pat 
ties to the treaty? This was the true interpretation 
of the honorable senator’s doctrine; though he was 
sure he would not be willing directly to avow and 
to vindicate such doctrine. But suppose the treaty 
to be as bad as the honorable senator represented it, 
would he refuse the appropriation necessary to car- 
ry it into eſſect? With the same propriety he might 
refuse the appropriation for carrying the recaptured 
Africans to their homes—which was made necessary 
by the provisions ofa former law,—should those for- 
mer stipulations be cancelled, in consequence of the 
senator's objections to the recent treaty. Let the 
senate judge, from the arguments employed by the 
honorable senator, how far that disposition was 
manifested. — 

He thought there could be no hesitation, (the gen- 
tleman having expectoreted the wrath which filled 
his bosom,) but that he would now let the appropria- 
tions go on, and not vrolate the faith of the govern- 
ment. Ine senator relied very much, in the course of 
his observations, upon the alleged discrepancies be- 
tween the two messages of the president—the one 
of August 11 of last year, and the other at the be- 
ginning of the present session. He (Mr. Archer) 


was warranted, in his declaration, that no renuncia- p asserted that the purport of the two were identically 
tion had been made of the asserted right of visita- the same. The president, in both of them, took the 
tion, and this declaration was contradicted by noth-| ground that he was now stating, not that the right of 
ing in the messages of the president. He (Mr. A)] Visitation had been renounced, but that we had pro- 
had told the senator that it was because this renun- | Cured certain arrangements in substitution of the ex- 


ciation could not be obtained from the British go- 
vernment during the progress of the negotiations up- 
on that particular point, and hecause the British ne- 
gotiator was not ‘instructed to yield all we desired, 
that this government thought it expedient to do what 
was considered the best thing—and that was to ren- 
der it improbable that those collisions which had 
grown outof the exercise of the right of visitation 
should again occur. 

The difference between the two governments had 
been on the legitimacy of the right of visitation.— 
There was none as to the fact of renunciation, how- 
ever a forebearance to assert by exercise this pre- 
tension in future might fairly be regarded as an in- 
ference from the arrangement between the two go- 
vernments. Neither was there discrepancy between 
the opinions of the senator from Missouri himself 
and the executive as respected this question of the 
right of visitation. The senator had said that the 

resident had intimated, in both his messages, that 
fe regarded the right of search and the right of vi- 
sitation equivalent to one another. It was because 
the president so regarded them that he had been in- 
duced to pean the adoption of this clause of the 
treaty. hy, he would have procured the renunci- 
ation of the right of visitation also, if it had been in 
his power to do so; but, as that could not be obtain- 
ed, an effort had been made to prevent the practical 
operation of that right, and, consequently, to pre- 
vent all collision that might possibly grow out of its 
exercise. i 

He desired the particular attention of the senate 
to the tenor and effect of the argument of the sena- 
tor from Missouri. After this government had vain- 
ly endeavored to induce the British government to 
renounce the right of visitation, the senator would 
have us to do nothing, because we could not obtain 
that concession. Although this could not be obtain- 
ed in the manner desired, yet they had done what 
would amount to almost the same thing. They had 
done what would take away all motive on the part of 
the British government to carry into practical ope- 
ration this right. and they would thus have all the 
beneficial fruits of a direct renunciation. 

The senator from Missouri had spoken of the wis- 
dom of Jackson. This theme was a favorite one 
with the honorable senator. He would ask, would 
Jackson, or would any man, have exhibited more 
wisdom in the negotiation of such a treaty, than this 

vernment had done? But, admitting the view ta- 
Fen by the senator from Missouri to be well founded, 
what would it amount to, even in that aspect? What 
was it he now asked the senate todo? To break 
their plighted faith, (for he could not pretend to de- 
ny that the faith of the government had been plight- 
ed to observe the stipulations of thetreaty,) because, 
according to his notion, we had not such provisions 
as were expedient. Sir, said Mr. A., was this the 
doctrine which the honorable senator meant to avow 
on that floor? Did he mean to urge this doctrine in 
relation to this or any other provision of the treaty, 
all of which, it appeared, were obnoxious to the 
the honorable senator? For the doctrine of the hon- 
orablesenator, m relation to him who filled the chief 
place in the department of state seemed to be that 
“nothing good could cóme out of Nazareth.“ He 
would put it to him, if he took such exceptions to all 
of the provisions of the treaty, was the faith of this 


ercise of that right. Mr. A. then read from the mes- 
sage accompanying the treaty: 

“In my message at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session of congress I endeavored to state the 
principles which this government supports respect- 
ing the right of search and the immunity of flags. 
Desirous of maintaining those principles ſully, at the 
same time that existing obligations should be fulfil- 
ed, I have thought it most consistent with the honor 
and dignity of the country that it should execute its 
own laws, and perform its own obligations, by its 
own means and its own power. The examination or 
visitation of the merchant vessels of one nation by 
the cruisers of another, for any purposes except those 


known and acknowledged by the law of nations, un-“ 


der whatever restraints or regulations it may take 
place, may lead to dangerous results. It is far bet- 
ter by other means to supercede any supposed neces- 
sity or any motive for such examination or visit.— 
Interference with a merchant vessel by an armed 
cruiser is always a delicate proceeding, apt to touch 
the point of national honor, as well as to affect the 
intecests of individuals. It has been thought, there- 
fore, expedient—not only in accordance with the 
stipulations of the treaty of Ghent, but, at the same 
time, as removing all pretext on the part of others 
for violating the immunities of the American flag 
upon the seas, as they exist and are defined by the 
law of nations—to enter into the articles now sub- 
mitted to the senate.” 


This was from the message of Aagust llth, ac- 
companying the transmission of the treaty of con- 
gress. Now, see what was said on the same subject 
in the message at the commencement of the present 
session, to which the senator had allusion: 

“In the enforcement of the laws and treaty stipu- 
lations of Great Britain, a practice had threatened 
to grow up, on the part of its cruisers, of subjecting 
to visitation ships sailing under the American flag; 
which, while it seriously involved our maritime 
rights, would subject to vexation,” &c. “It was re- 
garded as the right of search, presented only in a 
new form, and expressed in ditferent words; and I 
therefore felt it to be my duty distinctly to declare, 
in my annual message to congress, thal no such con- 
cession could be made, and that the United States 
had both the will and the ability to enforce their own 
laws, and to protect their flag from being used for 
purposes wholly forbidden by those laws, and ob- 
noxious to the moral censure of the world,” &c.— 
“In close conformity with these views, the eighth ar- 
ticle of the treaty was framed, which provides that 
‘each nation shall keep afloat in the African seas a 
force of not less than eighty guns, to act separately 
aod apart, under instructions from their respective 
governments, and for the enforcement of their re- 
spective laws and obligations.’ From this it will be 
seen that the grouad assumed in the message has 
been fully maintained, at the same time that the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Ghent are to be carried 
out in good faith by the two countries; and that all 
pretence is removed for interference with our com- 
merce, for any purpose whatever, by a foreign go- 
vernment,” Ke. A similar arrangement by the 
other great powers could not fail to sweep from the 
ocean the slave trade, without the interpolation of 
any new principle into the maritime code,” &c. 

o reaffirmed that the grounds taken in the two 


government to be renounced, to be trampled upon, messages were the same identically, to wit, not that 


the right of visitation had been abandoned, but that 
an equivalent had been obtained. 

Mr. Benton desired to read a single sentence, to 
show the difference between the two messages. 

Mr. Archer observed that, ifthere was a difference, 
it was not upon this point. It was because the right 
of visitation had not been renounced that provision 
was made for the African squadron. 

Mr. Benton said the real question was the disa- 
greement between this government and that of Great 
Britain as to the true interpretation of the treaty.— 
To show that there was a difference, he would first 
read tlre language of the president of the United 
States, and then that of sir Robert Peel. The pro- 
sident of the United States, in his annual message to 
congress at the beginning of this session, says, (and 
itis to that message sir Robert Peel alludes:) 

“In the enforcement of the laws and treaty stipu- 
lations of Great Britain, a practice had threatened 
to grow up, on the part of its cruisers, of subjecting 
to visitatlon ships sailing under the American flag; 
which, while it seriously involved our maritime 
rights, would subject to vexation a branch of our 
trade which was daily increasing, and which requir- 
ed the fostering care of the government. And ab 
though lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with 
the American envoys in London, expressly disclaim- 
ed all right to detain an American ship on the high 
seas, even if found with a cargo of slaves on board, 
and restricted the British pretension to a mere claim 
to visit and inquire, yet it could not well be discern- 
ed by the executive of the United States how such 
visit and inquiry could be made without detention oa 
the voyage, and consequent interruption to the trade. 
It was regarded as the right of search, presented on- 
ly in a new form, and expressed in different words.” 
$ è œ ¿From this it will be seen that the ground 
assumed in the message has been fully maintained, 
at the same time that the stipulations of the treaty 
of Ghent are to be carried out in good faith by the 
two countries: and that all pretence is removed for — 
interference with our commerce, for any purpose 
whatever, by a foreign government.” 

He should now turn to what sir Robert Peel said 

in his late speech in parliament: 
“I rejoice that the honorable gentleman has given 
me an opportunity of making some observations on 
the late message of the president of the United States. 
The sincere and earnest desire I have always enter- 
tained for the maintenance of a good understanding 
between this country and the United States, and the 
spirit in which 1 have always spoken of America, 
makes it a doubly painful duty to me to have to refer 
to that message: which, I am sorry to say, does not 
give a correct account of the negotiations relative to 
the right of visit.” 

He then goes on to state the difference between 
the right of search and the right of visitation, and 
then says: 

“I trust, sir, thatI have said enough to satisfy the 
house on this point. I trust, also, that although com- 
pelled to avow a material difference of opinion be- 
tween the two governments upon this material ques- 
tion. I have stated this difference of opinion with the“ 
respect which I wish to maintain towards the high 
authorities of the United States.” 

There is another part in which he declares expressly 
that the right of visitation, claimed in Lord Aber 
deen‘s despatch, has not been relinquished, sod will 
not be relinquished. Now, here is palpable evideace 
that there is a difference of opinion as to the con- 
struction of the treaty between sir Robert Peel and 
the executive of the United States. That was the 
point at issue. 

Mr. Archer observed that all the speech said was, 
that the British government had not renounced the 
right of visitation contended for in Lord Aberdeen's 
despatch; and the president of the United States 
says it was because the British government would 
not renounce the right of visitation, that the arrange- 
ment became necessary for placing a squadron in 
the African seas to carry out our own laws, and su- 
percede the necessity for the exercise of the right of 
visitation adhered to by the British government. 
There is no difference of opinion in Sir Robert 
Peel’s views and those of the president of the U. 
States, as tothe adherence of the British govern- 
ment to the right of visitation. 

Mr. Benton had read from Sir Robert Peel's speech 
the passages in which he insisted on his interpreu- 
tion of the treaty. He should now read a passa 
from the president’s message of December last, im 
which are stated his views in relation to the synony- 
mes—right of search and rightof visitation. He 
says: 

"Tn close conformity with these views, the eighth 
article of the treaty was framed, which provides 
that ‘each nation shall keep afloat, in the African 
seas, a force of not less than eighty guns, to act se- 
paretely and apart, under instructions from their re- 
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spective governments, and for the enforcement of 
their respective laws and obligations.’ From this it 
will be seen that the ground assumed in the message 
has been fully maintained. „„ 
and that all pretence is removed for interference 
with our commerce for any purpose whatever, by 
any foreign government.” ' 

ow, what he (Mr. B.) insisted on was this: That 
there was a radical difference of opinion between 
the two governments as to the construction of the 
treaty, aud that in the most vital point; and that we 
should have this difference cleared up before we go 
any further. 

e debate was further continued by Mr. Allen, 
of Ohio, Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, Mt. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, Mr. King, 
of Georgia, Mr. Benton, and Mr. Crittenden,—but the 
foregoing shows so fully what might be advanced 

and con, that we feel ourselves obliged, in consi- 
deration of the pressure upon our columns, to re- 
frain from reporting at large the remainder of the 
debate, except the following sketch furnished by our 
reporter of the remarks of the latter gentleman, 
who took ground somewhat different from the pre- 
ceding speakers: 

Mr. Crittenden. 1 confess myself, Mr. President, 
not a little astonished when J hear the gentlemen 
who are of such sensitiveness as to British aggres- 
sions on the coastof Africa and every where else, 
and whose belligerent spirit blazes out here when- 
ever England is mentioned, make themselves the 
first to move curtailments of appropriations, without 
which our navy—the only force with which to 
check these aggress ions — cannot keep the sea. They 
fill our ears with the constant din of their apprehen- 
sions of this or that assault, some old or some new 
encroachment, some revived quarrel, or some that 13 
yet to be picked, and yet they do not want us to be 

force where the very outrages which they say im- 
pend are to occur. Had indulged in all those mar- 
tial apprehensions which seem to trouble’the gentle- 
men opposite; did I think, as they do, that Great 
Britain is occupied only with continual schemes to 
injure or to affront us; had I made up my mind like 
them to the comfortable persuasion that she is bent 
upon the nefarious puree of ravaging our trade 
upon the coast of Africa, under the mask of peace 
and treaties, the Jast thing, certainly, that would 
have occurred to me would have been to vote down 
these naval appropriations. Nay. in my simplicity, 
I might rather have thought that all these alarms 
ought rather to induce me to move additional sums. 
They fear British aggressions upon our African trade; 
and yet they will not give one dollar for the force 
that is to protect our commerce there! There isa 
strange inconsistency between the sentiments they 
profess and the measures they propose. In one or 
the other they can scarcely be in earnest. The 
squadron on the African shore is indispensable for 
two great objects—first, for the security of our mer- 
chant ships, about which these gentlemen are in 
such extreme dread; and, secondly, to fulfil our just 
obligations under a solemn treaty, to which we have 
pledged our faith. Shall we do neither Will gen- 
tlemen have us trample alike upon our foreign en- 
gagements and our duty to our own exposed citizens? 


As to all that we havo heard about thus setting 


solved upon these futile allegations? For my part, I 
desire not to play at this sad game of war, melan- 
choly in even its highest successes. I will never 
support one which can be avoided; for I hold that no 
unnecessary war can be a just one. But if it be 
inevitable, give me at least that strong armor of 
right in which the just man fights secure. It will 
not quarrel upon a punctilio, or in haste, or upon 
slight pretences, like those [ have heard. At pre- 
sent, we know of no adequate cause for a quarrel, 
such asthe course proposed must bring upon us. 
Let us discharge first our own national obligations, 
and quarrel, if need be, afterwards, with better aus- 

ices for any who love quarrelling. The treaty is 
but just ratified: good or bad, then, abide it, and do 
not seek, upon the first slight occasion, to violate it. 


Mr. C. (after some remarks on the appropriation 
for re- captured Africans, and some reinarks as to the 
nefarious traffic in slaves, which he rejoiced that we 
had constituted into piracy), went on to insist that a 
speech in parliament, like one in the senate, was 
something very far short of a belligerent act, or of 
what would justify one. Sir R. Peel, if so dispos- 
ed, might surely be suffered to make a flourish of 
words, before a British house of commons, about 
that which he would be very far from attempting to 
put into action. | 

The question was then taken on the motion, and 
decided in the negative. as heretofore stated: yeas 
4, nays 36. 


THE FINANCES. 


Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of ways and 
means, to which was referred the message of the 
President of the United States of the 13th February 
iust., with a letter of the secretary of the treasury 
accompanying the same, on the subject of the finan- 
ces, made the following report thereon, which was 
laid on the table: 

“The committee of ways and means, to whom 
was referred the president’s message of the 13th of 
February inst. with the letter of the secretary of the 
treasury accompanying the same, on the subject of 
the finances, have had the same under consideration, 
and report— | 

That the secretary of the treasury, in his said let- 
ter, estimates the receips and expenditures for the ca- 
lendar year, 1843, as follows: | 
“The balance in the. treasury on the 

Ist January last appears, as well 

as can be ascertained at this time, 

to have been, 

The estimated receipts during the 
year 1843, are as follows: 

Customs, $13,000,000 00 
Lands, 2,500,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources, 100,000 00 
Loan & treasury notes, 4,883,358 36 


92,840,041 72 


20,483,358 36 
Aggregate of means, 23,323,400 08 
The estimate of expenditure during 

the year is as follows: 
Civil and miscellaneous, $4,445,152 


aside, upon a newspaper report, the most solemn na-| Military service, &c. 9,286,428 
tional acts—a treaty just concluded, with the accla-| Naval service, 7,881,223 
mations oſ two great kindred nations —a great and Interest on loan and trea- 

high act of peace and faith—I cannot believe that | S ury notes, 


1,350,000 
gentlemen are serious. We are a body a grave men, „ 
met soberly to devise what it becomes or concerns a 
numerous, a busy, a wide spread, and an intelligent 

ople to do, in their national affairs. We are not 

ere, sir, as a club of fire-eaters; but calmly, and as 
far as possible wisely, to discharge the important 
functions which have been conferred upon us. No 
rash and juvenile extravagances, and somewhat 
less of this superfluous valor of the senate chamber, 
should mark our deliberations. Nor, sir, can 1 
think this setting aside of treaties a thing quite cer- 
tain to end in mere boyish spirit. I enter, sir, my 
solemn protest against all this sort of language, as 
utterly unworthy and unsafe. Nothing can be more 
unfit—nothing can Jess beseem the dignity of this bo- 
dy, its great duties, and the majesty of those func- 
tions which rest upon us, than thus to let it be seen 
that as trivial a thing as a newspaper report can 
thus stir this senate to these wild propositions. 

Sir, there is a great difference between these ill- 
calculated explosions of needless courage, these 
effervescences of mere talk, and action. Jt is one 
thing to be loud about every imaginary wrong, or 
hot for setting aside national faith upon every cap- 
tious displeasure, and it is quite another thing to 
meet the solemn consequences of such conduct. 
We are here, in a treaty but newly concluded, bound 
by our national honor, by every thing that is most 
rehgious in the last and highest forms of a whole 


22,932,773 00 
390,627 08! 


Estimated balance on Ist Jan. 1844, 


“It will be seen that this estimate makes no pro- 
vision ſor the amounts which may be required to 


jects beyond the official estimates, nor for the re- 
demption of treasury notes, of which there are 
$11,068,977 69 ontstanding and redeemable during 
the year 1843. Of these, the whole, except $2,402, - 
390 56, carry interest after maturity, and will not 
probably be presented for redemption. But the sum 
of $2,402,390 56, on which the interest ceases after 
the year from the date of issue, will require to be 
provided for, and will not only absorb the balance 
of $390,627 08, but will need a further supply of 
upwards of two millions to maintain the public cre- 
dit. 1 have proposed to the finance committees of 
congress to place these notes on the same footing in 
regard to interest as the other issues, and to autho- 
rize the department to re-issue such treasury notes 
as may be redeemed previous to July, 1844. Should 
this proposition be adopted by congress, the estimat- 
ed balance of $390,627 08 will remain unaffected, 
except by such appropriations as may be made be- 
yond the estimate.” 


people's faith. Would gentlemen have all this dis- 


the first day of January, 1844, of 390.627 08. it 
is true that the secretary of the treasury says that 
this estimate of expenditure is based upon the sup- 
position that the appropriations for this year shall 
not exceed the estimates sent in from the depart- 
ment, and that he has included nothing for private 
bills. The committee have already reported a bill, 
agreeably to the recommendation of the secretary of 
the treasury, allowing interest on the treasury notes 
outstanding, and authorizing the re-issue of such 
treasury notes as may be redeemed dur.ng the year 
1843; and have thus in the opinion of the secretary 
provided against any demand upon the treasury from 
that quarter. 

But the president has said in his message, in speak- 
ing of this estimate of the secretary, “that even if 
the receipts from the various sources of revenue for 
the current year shall prove not to have been over- 
rated, and the expenditures be restrained within the 
estimate, the treasury will be exhausted before the 
close of the year; and that this will be the case, al- 
though authority shall be given to the proper depart- 
ment to re-issue treasury notes.” The committee 
are unable to reconcile these two apparently con- 
tradictory statements, for the secretary clearly as- 
serts that there will be a balance in the treasury of 
$390,627 08, while the president as confidently al- 
leges that the statement of the secretary, even though 
not “overrated,” shows that the “treasury will be ex- 
hausted before the close of the year.” The com- 
mittee are therefore induced to believe that the pre- 
sident either mistook the purport of the secretary’s 
estimate, or alluded to some extraneous matter not 
stated by the secretary, in coming to that result. 


But the president has expressed a strong appre- 
hension, in his message, that there will be “a serious 
falling off in the estimated proceeds, both of the 
customs and the public lands.“ It is certainly to be 
regretted that the president has not seen fit to com- 
municate to congress the grounds of these appre- 
hensions, and the facts upon which they are ſound- 
ed. At this late period, when only a few days re- 
main for the transaction of the most important busi- 
ness of the session; and when, from the former re- 
ports of the chief financial officer of the administra- 
tion, the committee and the house had reason to be- 
lieve that there would not only be sufficient means 
for the current year, but that there would be a bal- 
ance of $1,635,871 01 in the treasury on the Ist of 
July, 1844, (secretary's report on finances, of Dec. 
15, 1842, p. 4,) it is extremely embarrassing to be 
informed by the president himself that the revised 
report of the secretary is not worthy of confidence. 
The committee have access to no facts on which 
they can rely, except such as are communicated by 
the department, and none have been furnished from 
that source that go to impeach the credit of the se- 
cretary’s estimates. Under these circumstances the 
committee can only resort’ toa general course of 
reasoning on the subject. But before they proceed 
to this, it seems to be an appropriate occasion to no- 
tice the remedy which the president suggests for 
supplying additional means to the treasury. Io his 
recent message he “earnestly calls the attention of 
the house to the propriety of making further provi- 
sion for the public service for the year,” and says, 
“that the proper objects of taxation are peculiarly 
within the discretion of the legislature.” This re- 
mark, taken in connection with the letter of the se- 
cretary of the treasury accompanying the mes- 
sage, the committee understand recommends a duty 
on „tea and coffee and other articles, which the 
secretary says ‘‘appear to be proper subjects of taxa 
tion. 

The committee never have, nor will they now, 
shrink from any responsibility incident to their situ- 
ation. As an evidence of this, it is proper to re- 


meet the appropriations for private bills or other ob- j mark that they have twice recommended a duty on 


these articles, and twice has the house of represen- 
tatives fearlessly sustained them in this recommen- 
dation, and passed a bill imposing the duty; and this 
self-sacrificing devotion on the part of the house to 
what they deemed the wants of the treasury and the 
good of the country, under peculiar circumstances 
of discouragement and embarrassment, is a strong 
proof that the same body might be confidently relied 
upon again to do the same act, whenever they are 
convinced that the good of their country requires it. 
But both of those patriotic efforts proved abortive— 
the first by the refusal of the senate to concur, and 
the latter by the reto of the president. At that time 
the house doubtless entertained the same sentimeut 
that the president has expressed in his recent mes- 
sage, that the “proper objects of laxal ion are peculiar 
ly within the discretion of the legislature.” They be- 
lieved that the good of the country, that the welfare 
of a sutfering community, would be best promoted 
by putting a duty on tea and coffee and distributing 


If this estimate is to be relied upon, it appears | the proceeds of the public lands to the several states. 
clear that there will be a balance in the treasury on | But the president, differing in opinion with congres”, 
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refused to submit this matter to legislatire discretion, 
and by his reto prevented the tariff bill from passing, 
until congress, to save the honor and credit of the 
nation, was compelled to yield up the proceeds of 
the public lands to the treasury of the United States 
by passing a law which suspended the distribution. 
But they did not then consider that it was necessary 
for an economical administration of the general go- 
vernment that the proceeds of the public lands 
should go into the public treasury, and, in addition 
thereto, that a duty should be imposed on tea and 
coffee; and they still hope that a judicious course of 
retrenchment, in which this congress has been active- 
ly and beneficially engaged, may save the people, 
who are suffering almost beyond endurance, from 
any increased burdens of taxation. The committee 
will, however, proceed to examine the state of the 
treasury, and if the result shall show that this addi- 
tional tax will be necessary to maintain the credit of 
the country, they will not hesitate to recommend its 
adoption by the house, in the full confidence that 
the house, when equally convinced, will, as it has 
done heretofore, fearlessly and patriotically meet the 
emergency and take the resporsibility. 

The secretary, in his finance report in Decemter 
last, (Ho. Doc. No. 17, p. 3), estimated the receipts 
from customs at $7,500,000 for the half calendar 
year commencing on the first day of January, 1843, 
and at l for the fiscal year commencing 
on the first day of July, 1843, being equivalent to 
$15,500,000 for the calendar year. In his revised 
estimate for the president, dated the 9th of Februa- 
ry, 1843, (Ho. Doc. No. 143. p. 2,) he reduces this 
estimate to 813, 000.000, thereby diminishing it 
$2,500,000, and yet the president expresses a fear 
that there will be a great falling off from this. Any 
estimate must of course be conjectural, depending in 
a great measure upon unforeseen contingencies. The 
markets were glutted last year with foreign products 
in anticipation of an increase of duties by the new 
tariff. This excess of importations, stimulated by a 
desire to have the benefit of enhanced prices by the 


operation of the new tariff without paying the du- 


ties imposed by it, was carried so far by the impor- 
ters that prices have actually fallen since the act 
went into operation. This has caused a great fall- 
ing off in the importations of dutiable articles. But, 
when it is borne in mind that as business revives 
this surplus will be disposed of, and thereby create 
a new demand for fresh importations, it cannot be 
doubted that this diminished importation is but 
temporary. Its effect would be most apparent im- 
mediately after the late tariff went into operation, 
and of course most disastrous to the trade of the 
fourth quarter of 1842. Yet it appears from a state- 
ment made by the secretary of the treasury to the 
committee, dated January 18, 1843, (see Ho. Doc. 
No. 70), that the actual receipts into the treasury 
from cash duties accruing at the several ports dur- 
mg that quarter were $3,116,370 73, being equal to 
$12,465,432 92 per annum. 

It can hardly be doubted that this is below the 
average for each quarterof 1843. Our exports dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1842, as appears by a state- 
ment hereunto annexed, (marked A.) exceeded the 
imports by $13.824,825; being more than double the 
imports. It also appears that unusually large im- 

ortations of specie were made during that quarter: 
Pat this course of trade will change when the equili- 
brium is restored to the currency of the commercial 
world, which has been disturbed by the void created 
in the currency of this country by its unusual con- 
traction. The moment this vacuum is filled, the im- 
portation of specie will cease, and our return car- 
goes will be made up more of dutiable articles, and 
the revenue from customs will increase accordingly. 
It also appears from a statement furnished by the 
treasury department, that the average amount of du- 
ties,on dutiable articles, imported during the last 
quarter of 1842, is a little more than 35 per cent. on 
their ad valorem value; and, ut that rate, an importa- 
tion of 840, 000, 000 of dutiable articles, during the 


year 1843, must produce a gross revenue of $14,000,- | 


000, which will yield a nett revenue of nearly 
913.000, 000, the amount estimated by the secre- 
tary. Certainly the committee are in possession of | 
no facts which will warrant them in coming | 
conclusion that our imports of dutiable articles will 
not equal this amount, it being Jess than half the. 
usual amount of such importations for many years 
ast. 
the utter impossibility of arriving at certainty in 
these estimates, are inducéd to believe that the se- 
cretary is as nearly accurate as the nature of the 
case will admit, and they concur in opinion with 
him that $13,000,000 of revenue will probably be 
derived from customs during the calendar year 1833. 


In regard to the estimate of receipts from the 
pubiic lands, it is very difficult to form any opinion 


The committee, therefore, while they admit. 


t 
1 
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to the i suming this, 


specting the public sales. The secretary estimates 
$2,500,000 from this source for the calendar year. 
Although it appears by a report from the secretary 
of the treasury, dated January 23, 1843, (Senate do- 
cument, No. 98, page 3,) that during the year com- 
mencing on the 4th of March, 1840, 9,699,150 acres 


i 


January, so that the calendar year and fiscal year were 
identical; but by that law the fiscal year is hereafter 
to commence on the first day of July. The conse- 
quence is, that our estimates and appropriations at 
this session are fora year and a half, instead of a 
year as heretofore. At,this session we appropriate 


were advertised, and during the year commencing on first for a half calendar year commencing on the first 
the 4th of March, 1841, 1,447,628 acres were ad- of January, 1843, and then for the fiscal year com- 


vertised, yet it is understood that no public sales | mencing on the first of July, 1843. 


It is therefore 


have taken place for the last two years. Emigrants | difficult to ascertain precisely the amount of appro- 


anxious to obtain pre-emption rights are settling 
upon the public domain; and it is only necessary to 
bring this land into public market by auction to real- 
ize a large amount to the treasury. The ordinary 
sales at private entry may or may not equal the esti- 
mate; but the committee have no hesitation in giving 
it as their opinion, if the public sales shal! take 
place in a manner best calculated to promote the 
good of all interested, that the full amount estimated 
may be realized from that source. It depends on 
the president, and on his will alone, whether this 
shall or shall not be done. The president has ex- 
pressed no distrust of the correctness of the esti- 
mate of the other items that goto make up the total 
receipts into the treasury for 1843, to the amount of 
$23.323,400 08. 

Assuming, then, that the estimate of receipts is 
correct, or that itis in the powerof the executive 
to make them equal to that amount, the next ques- 
tion is, what will be the probable expenditure with- 
in the vear 1843? The secretary, in his last letter, 
of the 9th of February, has estimated it at 22,932,773 
dollars; but, upon what basis this estimate is found- 
ed the committee have been much perplexed to as- 
certain. The practice which has obtained, of late 
years, of permitting large appropriations for one 
year to lie over to the next for expenditure, has 
thrown a vast responsibility upon the executive, and 
vested him with a dangerous power over the treasu- 
ry of the nation. To illustrate this, let us suppose 
that the appropriations of 1842 were 820, 000, 000, 
and that the president should see fit to expend only 
one half during that year, and permit the remaining 
$10 000,000 to lie over for expenditure in 1843. 
Then, if the appropriations for 1843 should be 
$20,000,000, the president would have it in his pow- 
er to expend $30,000,000 in 1843, and thereby ex- 
haust the treasury. It will appear from a N 
statement from the treasury department, hereunto 
annexed, marked B, that it has been the practice to 
permit large amounts of appropriations made for 
one year to lie over to the next for expenditure. 
These balances, it will be perceived, have varied in 
round numbers from $6,000,000 to $18,000,000, and 
by a reference to house document No. 31, dated July 
9th, 1841, at page 25th, it will be perceived the ap- 
propriations increased beyond the expenditures from 
1829 to 1840 inclusive, to the enormous amount of 
$17,442,125 18. Portions of this were undoubtedly 
carried to the surplus fund, yet, as appears by table B, 
hereto annexed, and unexpended balance of former 
appropriations amounting to $10,412,003 20 remain- 
ed on the Ist day of January, 1843. 

The committee state these facts that the house 
may see that this subject is too much under the con- 
trol of the executive to enable the committee to 
form any certain estimate, without knowing what 
his action may be. 

It will be perceived, from the statement just 
made, that for twelve years, from 1829 to 1840, the 
average annual appropriations exceeded the average an- 
nual expendilure by $1,453,510 43. 


Thus it will be seen that former presidents, for a 
succession of years, have annually expended less 
than the appropriations by near a million and a half 
of dollars; and it is fuir to presume that the power 
of the executive over this subject will not be capri- 
ciously exercised by making an excessive expendi- 
ture, but that the expenditures in 1843 will not ex- 
cecd the amount of mabe ea for that year. Or, 
in other words, that he will pursue the usual prac- 
tice, and permit an amount of the appropriations for 
1843 to lie over for expenditure in 1844 equal to 
that which lays over from 1842 to 1843. If this 
rule be adopted, then the expenditure for 1843 ought 
not to exceed the appropriations for that year. As- 
then, as the rule by which we are to 
judge of the probable expenditure for the calendar 
year 1843, the next inquiry is, what will be the a- 


mount of appropriations for this year? This must of 


course be conjectural. as they are not yet made. 
Nevertheless, the business of the session is in that 
state ol maturity that it is believed that an estimate 
may be made thatcan be relied upon, and that the 
result will show approximates tu the truth. This es- 
timate is, however, attended with more than ordina- 
ry difficulty. 

By alaw passed at the last session a chanze was 
made in the commenceiment of the fiscal year. 


ade for the calendar year. The committee, 
owever, believe that the most accurate mode of as- 
certaining this is to take the appropiations for the 
half calendar year and add them to one-half of the 
appropriations for the fiscal year, (one-half óf that 
year being included in the fiscal year 1843,) and call 
the sum thus found the appropriation for the calen- 
dar year 1843. They of course exclude from all 
these estimates those appropriations made for the 
post office, as that supplies its own means from its 
own resources, and is not therefore taken into ac- 
count in estimating the wants of the treasury. The 
also exclude from this the appropriations to ful 
Indian treaties contained in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year, as they are really intended for the 
year, 1844, and will not be expended until that time, 
the appropriations for that object for the half ca- 
lendar year being in fact the whdle amount due for 
the entire year 1843. They also deduct so much of 
the appropriation for the expensesof congress as 
must fall within the year 1844. Aſter making these 
deductions, they assume that the appropriation bills 
which have not passed the house will not be imcreas- 
ed beyond the amount reported by the committee, 
and that those which have passed the house will not 
be increased by the senate, and that the amount of 
private bills at this session will equal those of the 
Jast, though it will doubtless fail short of it; and the 
result, upon this basis, is, that the whole appropria- 
tions for 1843, including large ontstanding appropria- 
tions, and estimates for interest on public debt, will 
only equal $18,175,289 37. In order that the house 
may see at a glance, the committee give it in tabular 
form, together with the appropriations of 1842 for 
similar objects; from which it will be seem that the 
appropriations have been reduced from those of last 
year $3,428,495 21. This result may be slightly 
changed, but the committee feel confident, if the 
house sustain the committee in their desire for re- 
trenchment as it has done thus far, that, notwith- 
standing the unusually low appropriations for 1842, 
there will be a reduction from those of that year of 
aen $3,000,000. This tabular statement is as 
ollows: 


Calendr yeur/Calendar year 
1842. 1843. 
Civil and diplomatic list, 
and miscellaneous ob- 


post office depaltment, 24, 485,900 00! 93, 608.895 60 


Army 6 405.280 360 2.721,027 18 
Navy. —— >œ 6.774.405 42| 6,191.462 33 
Fortifications, . 278.000 00 521.500 00 
Pensions, army and navy, 730,776 00 499,415 00 
Indian department, trea- 

ties, &c. > - 1,300,077 47 874, 110 49 
Private bills, house, 37,142 04 37,142 04 
Private bills, senate, 19,303 29 19,303 29 
Standing appropriations & 

intereston public debt, | 1,572,900 00} 2,450,042 49 
Harbor bill, — - — 953,390 95 
To Massachusetts and l 

Maine, under the treaty, — 30C,000 00 


21,603,784 58 
18.175.289 373 18,175,289 37 


33.428.495 21 


The appropriations for 1842, in the foregoing ta- 
ble, have been taken from the report of the clerk of 
this house, by deducting those for the post office es- 
tablishment and adding the standing appropriations 
and estimates for interests on the public debt, as sta- 
ted in the printed estimates for the year; and it will 
be perceived that the gross amount differs from that 
in the tabular statement from the treasury depart- 
ment, hereto annexed, marked C. But the cause of 
that difference is explained in the letter of the se- 
cretary of the treasury hereunto annexed, dated 
Feb. 18, 1843. 

It will be perceived that among the extraordinary 
appropriations for this year ix one of 8300, 000 to 
pay Maine and Massachusetts the sum stipulated by 
the Washington treaty; and that $953,390 95 is esth 
mated for the harbor bill; 5150.6 00 of that sum has 
already been appropriated in tie army bill, and, 
should the votes of the house as given the other day 
he taken as indicating its final intentions on this sub- 
ject, it is fair to presume that the remainder will 
not be appropriated; and iu that case the appropria- 


without knowing what the president intends to do re- Heretofore it has commenced on the first day of | tion for 1843 would be less than the amount estimat- 
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ed by $803,390 95. But, assuming that the whole 
will be appropriated as there estimated, and that the 


- receipts are not over-estimated, and that the expen- 


ditures do not exceed the appropriations, then the 
accounts for the calendar year 1843, will stand 
thus 

Total amount of receipts, $23,323,400 08 
Total amount of expenditure, 18,175,289 37 


Leaving a balance in the treasury on 

the Ist day of January, 1844, of 5,148.110 71 

This certainly shows an excess of means over the 
estimated wants of the treasury sufficient to meet 
any probable contingency which may arise; and the 
committee do not therefore deem it necssary at this 
time to lay a duty on tea and coffee. 

The committee have some doubts whether the du- 
ties imposed by the reference of this message require 
them to notice its closing paragraph, in which the 
president says, that ‘necessity of further and full 
provision for supplying the wants of the treasury 
will be the more urgent, if congress, at this present 
session, should adopt no plan for facilitating the finan- 
cial operations of the government, and improving 
the currency of the country.” 

The president cannot more deeply regret than the 
committee the want of such a plan. This, at the 
first meeting of the present congress, was deemed 
the leading and paramount object of relief for the 
country. Experiment after experiment had been 
tried for several years, which afforded no relief to a 
suffering community, until former prejudices seemed 
to be merged in a feeling of universal distress, and a 
consequent determination to abandon all further ex- 

i on this vital subject, and return to those 
measures that the experience of near half a century 
bad demonstrated to be best calculated to effect the 
desired object. Hence the early action of this con- 
gress on this all-important subject, and their repeat- 
ed efforts to effect it without abandoning the great 
leading principles of a-plan that experience had 
sanctioned. They evinced a readiness to yield non- 
essentials to executive seruples, and, by great con- 
cessions on their part, endeavored to settle this vex- 
ed question, and give relief to the country. All 
those efforts proved unavailing, yet the committee, 
and they doubt not a majority of both houses of con- 
gress, still feel the same anxious solicitude on this 
subject, and are now ready, as they ever have been, 
to co-operate with the executive in effecting this ob- 
ject, whenever he shall indicate a willingness on his 
part to sanction some measure that has the test of 
successful experience to recommend it, and that will 
not endanger the treasure of the nation, nor confer 
upon the executive powers dangerous to the liberty 
of the citizen and subversive of the free institutions 
under which we live. The exchequer plan they deem- 
ed a government bank in disguise, of the most dan- 
gerous character. Hence it was rejected. Every 
plan that leaves the public moneys in the hands of 
officers appointed, directly or indirectly, by the pre- 
sident, is deemed objectionable; and med so, if 
they are authorised to use those moneys for banking 
purposes. And as the constitution has vested in the 
president, courts of law, and heads of departments, 
the power of appointing all officers, and as no one 
would think of vesting this power in the courts of 
law, there is no way in which a bank of this kind 
ean constitutionally be freed from executive influ- 
ence and control but by vesting the power in a cor- 
poration, and authorizing its stockholders to elect its 
officers, and then to prevent abuse by carefully guard- 
ing the whole by strict legal penalties, for a viola- 
tion of which they may be made amenable to the 
eourts of justice. 


Had the president signified his willingness to ap- 
prove a bill incorporating a company with a reason- 
able capital, for the security of the public money 
which might be deposited with it, even though it 
possessed no other banking powers than those pro- 
posed to be given to the exchequer, though such a 

roject would not have been all that many might 
have desired, yet the committee have little doubt 
that congress would, for the sake of putting this 
question at rest, and of affording some relief, have 
cheerfully yielded their preferences and passed such 
alaw. Then two points would have been gained—a 
safe place of deposite for the pone money, and a 
limited national currency and facility of excharges; 
and two objections to the president’s plan of an ex- 
chequer would have been avoided—the increase of 
executive power, and the danger of loss to the pub- 
lic money, by leaving it in the hands of public offi- 
cers, to be used for banking purposes. No greater 
banking powers would have been conferred in the 
one case than in the other. All that a government 
bank, in the form of the exchequer, could do for the 
country, such an incorporated bank would effect; 
and instead of endangering the safety of the public 
money, would afford for it the most perfect security. 


But the president has indicated no desire or willing- 
ness to grant this relief to the country, unless it be 
accompanied by a concession of power to him that 
is calculated to endanger all that freemen hold dear. 
Under these circumstances, if no plan be adopted 
for the relief of the nation, it must be left to the in- 
telligence of a suffering community to decide who 
is right and who is wrong. Our labors here must 
soon cease, and our seats may be filled by more com- 
plying agents, who may yield to executive influence 
and grant the power asked. All we can say is that 
we have conscientiously and fearlessly discharged 
our duty. Let them do 8 
Balances of appropriations at the end of each year, from 
1832 to 1842 inclusive, and exclusively of the public 


debt. 
1833 66,457,038 47 1838 917,460,244 89 
1834 8,550,802 75 1839 14,875.150 44 
1835 8,858,177 64 1840 12,806,225 26 
1836 16.580.729 37 1841 12,024,132 70 
1837 —- 18,563,025 60 1842 10.412.003 20 


Treasury department, register’s office, Feb. 22, 1843. 
T. L. SMITH, register. 
Subject to variation by the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the treasurer of the United States, and to 
the settlement of the collector’s accounts for that 
year. . 


C. 
Amount of annual appropriations from 1829 to 1842, 
inclusive, and exclusive of public debt and trust funds. 


1829 $13,396,094 88 1836 637,755,606 11 
1830 14,884,346 07 1837 34, 126,807 18 
1831 13,388.68 1 39 1838 33,138,371 59 
1832 18,397,751 82 1839 23,862,560 15 
1833 22,025,217 95 1840 21,733,116 57 
1834 20,968,992 49 1841 25,838,272 20 
1835 17,830,681 40 1842 23,177,921 64 


Treasury department, register’s office, Feb. 18, 1843. 
g r ET. L. oir register. 

Norn.— The above includes all the indefinite and 
permanent appropriations, excepting those for prin- 
cipaland interest of public debt, and principal and 
interest of treasury notes and trust funds. 


TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 
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SENATE. 

Fesruary 22. Abstractions. The amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Merrick to the resolutions of Mr. Me- 
Duffie, and which with the Jatter were disposed of 
by being all laid on the table on yesterday were in 
the following words: 

Resolved, That most wisely did the fathers of the 
republic, in establishing the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, so frame that sacred instrument that it 
should be plain, easily understood, and intelligible to 
all upon whom it was to operate as a rule of action; 
and that it is not competent for any department of the 

vernment established by it to enlarge or contract 
its true meaning, of which the citizens are, and of 
necessity must be, in the last resort, the oxclusive 
judges. 

Resolved, That it is no part of the assigned duty 
of the senate of the United States to expound the 
constitution to the people, and every such attempt 
is a departure from its appropriate sphere of action, 
and argues a distrustin the capacity of the people for 
self-government, unwarranted alike by our past his- 
5 the present enlightened state of the public 
mind. 

Resolved, That, whilst it is no part of the duty of 
the senate of the United States to expound the con- 
stitution for the people, it is its most solemn duty to 
exercise the powers entrusted to it by that instru- 
ment, in the true spirit and according to the nature 
of the trust, for the promotion of the happiness and 
the welfare of the people. 

Resolved, therefore, The happiness of the people 
now requiring it, and full power over the subject 
being given to congress, that provision should be 
made, without further delay, for the fair and equal 
distribution among all the states of the proceeds of 
the public lands in such manner as will best tend to 
remove or alleviate the evils of direct taxation, under 
which the people of some of the states are now suf- 
fering, and which threaten soon inevitably to be visit- 
ed upoh other states. 


Mr. Walker had then offered the following resolu- 
tions, which now came up. 

Resolved, That the assumption of the debts of the 
states, contracted by them separately and for Jocal 
purposes, would be a palpable violation of the con- 
stitution of the United States, a consolidation of all 

wers in the federal government, and a final and 

otal overthrow of the sovereignty of the states. 

Resolved, That congress having no power to assume 


such debts, any act attempting such assumption, 
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would be utterly null and vod that it would not be 
obligatory upon the states, nor could the peuple of 
the states be lawfully required by congress to pay 
the debts so assumed, nor could any taxes imposed 
by them for such purpose be collected; and it would 
be the duty of a succeeding congress to restore the 
supremacy of the constitution by the entire repeal of 
the act of assumption. 

Mr. Bayard moved, by way of amendment, > sub- 
stitute for the resolution of the senator from Missis- 
sippi, on which, he thought, the senate cowld take a 
direct vote. 

Resolved, That the congress of the United Rates. 
has no constitutional power to assume debts contract- 
ed by one or more of the states, unless for some end 
or purpose involving the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the U. States. 

. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to assume the debts 
of the states which have been contracted fos mere 
state purposes. 

Mr. Walker would not agree to acc such: 
modification. He thougnt the resolutions did not 
embody the same principles. What he stated was, 
that congress had no power to repeal the eonstitu- 
tion, and that any law of con assuming such 
state debts would be utterly null and void. I want 
(said Mr. W.) to announce to the foreign bondhold- 
ers that any attempt to make this government respon- 
sible for the debts of the states would be: ineffectual, 
and that any success that might be gained by a tem- 
porary majority would be null. With regard to 
the general welfare mentioned in the resolutions of 
the senator from Delaware, that was what the two 
great parties had been quarrelling about for the Jact 
thirty years. N 

Mr. Bayard informed the senator that the words of 
his resolutions were from the constitution, and that 
unless the gentleman desired to be more eonstitution= 
al than the constitution itself, ke did not see how ha 
could oppose them. 

Mr. Barrow held the opinion that the resolutions 
could not be expected to be passed without discus- 
185 as they embodied nullification and repudia- 
tion. 

Mr. Walker would like to be shown bow an ex- 
press constitutional declaration could be made to 
assume the doctrine of nullification. If he under- 
stood that doctrine as asserted by South Carolina, it 
was the right to nullify an act of congress within her 
own limits. 

The debate, continued between Messrs. Walker, 
Archer, Merrick, and others; when, on motion of Mr. 
Tallmadge, to lay the whole subject on the table, with 
a view to final action, the question was put, and car 
ried in the affirmative, as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafis, Crittenden, Day- 
ton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
Mangum, Merrick. Miller. Morehead, Phelps, Smith, of 
Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Bentun, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberta, 
Smith, of Connecucut, Sturgeon, Tap an, Walker, Wilk 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—18. 

The naval appropriation bill was then taken up. 

The amendments pending were that of Mr. Wil- 
liams in relation to the dry dock at Brooklyn, and the 
amendment of Mr. Erans making the plan discretion- 
ary with the secretary of the navy. 

These amendments led to a desultory and protract- 
ed discussion, after which the question was taken on 
the amendment of Mr. Evans, and decided in the 
negative: yeas 10, nays 26. 

The question was then tuken on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Graham to the amendment of Mr. 

Williams for a dry dock at Pensacola, and decided in 
the affirmative as follows: yeas 22, nays 17. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. Benton then moved to strike out the 35, 000 for 
the support of recaptured Africans on the coast of 
Africa: but, at the very earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Evans, he consented to waive the matter until the bill 
from the house should come up making appropria- 
tions for carrying into effect the treaty of Washing- 
ton; when the amendments to the bill were ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill read a third time. 

After some other business, the senate adjourned at 
quite a late hour. 


Fesrvuary 23. New York custom house. Mr. Hun- 
tington from the committee on commerce, to whom 
was committed the bill reducing the number aad 
compensation of the clerks of the custom house at 
New York, reported the same back with an amend- 
ment striking out the whole bill, and substitating 
another in its stead, limiting the whole amount to be 
expended at the custom house at New York, after 
April, 1843, to the annual sum of 8388, 500; the se- 
cretary of the treasury to report the plan for carry- 
ing out the same, at the next session. 

Warehousing system. Mr. Huatington also present- 
ed from the committee of comynerce an elaborate t 
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port accompanied by a resolution declaring that it is 
inexpedient to establish the warehousing system at 
the present session and that the committee be dis- 
charged from the farther consideration of all the me- 
morials relating to the subject. 


Mr. King (also a member, and former chairman 
of the committee of commerce) presented a minori- 
ty report with views differing from those of the ma- 
jority with the view that it should go forth to the 
country. ES 

Mr. Huntington moved that both reports be print- 

d ; 


ed. 

Mr. Woodbury expressed a few remarks in favor 
of adopting a warehousing system, also of allowing 
a drawback on goods exported by land as well as sea 
and against the present cash system. 


Mr. Huntington thought a warehousing system 
would give the foreign ship owner the advantage of the 
transportation of goods to the exclusion of our own, 
as foreigners now had the principal importation and 
the warehonses wauld be filled with foreign goods. 

The reports were laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 

Relations with England. Mr. Archer said a ques- 
tion had been asked yesterday by the senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton) in relation to a recent speech 
of Sir Robert Peel, which he was not then prepared 
to answer; but a despatch had been received from 
our minister at London relating to the speech, an 
extract from which he would send to the secretary 
to be read. 

The extract was then read. [See page 3.] 

Mr. Benton avowed himself already cut and dried” 
for the matter. 


Naval appropriation bill. On motion of Mr. Evans 
this bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Benton moved to recommit with instructions 
to strike out so much of the appropriation as is in- 
tended to support the squadron on the coast of Africa 
under the stipulations of the treaty of Washington. 
Mr. B. maintained that the two governments con- 
strued the treaty differently, and all sppropriations 
should be withheld until the matter was definitely 
settled. 

Mr. Allen said he regarded the expression of the 
sentiments of the speech referred to as an indication 
that Great Britain would not abide by the treaty. 

After a few remarks, however, from Messrs. Ar- 
eher, Calhoun and Crittenden, the proposed amend- 
ment was put to vote and rejected, by nays 36, yeas 
4. The yeas were Messrs. Allen, Benton, Linn, and 
Smith, of Conn. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed.— 
And, after an executivé session, the senate ad- 
journed. 


Fesruary 24. Expunging resolutions. Mr. Bay- 
ard moved to take up the expunging resolutions.— 
He had introduced them, he said, in obedience to in- 
structions from his legislature, and if the senate 
would take up and vote upon them, he would say 
nothing. 

The senate decided not to take them up, thus dis- 
posing of them for the session. 


T he correspondence. Mr. Benton presented a reso- 
Jution calling upon the president, if not incompatible 
with his sense of the public interest, to furnish the 

. senate with Mr. Everett's letter to the state depart- 
ment bearing date the 3d of February; also a copy of 
the reply to Lord Abetjeen’s letter of the 3d of De- 
cember. 

The bankrupt lew. The house bill which was an 
unconditional repeal of the bankrupt law, was con- 
sidered with the amendments proposed by the senate 
See on the judiciary. The bill having been 
read, 

Mr. Berrien arose and addressed the senate in fa- 
vor of the substitute reported from the committee on 
the judiciary. Ho was opposed to the vacillating 
policy of unmaking immediately a Jaw or system 
adopted after much deliberation and did not think 
such.a course an evidence of wisdom in the re- 
5 of twenty millions of people. The 

ill upon the statute book had been in force for 


twelve months and more. It had done most of the 


law already in force. We had a fair field in the 
arhendments proposed to remove the objections to the 
existing law. The law amended would operate for the 
benefit of the creditor, more than for the debtor. It 
would operate favorably also upon the credit of the 
country. Senators had remarked that in this remnant 
of the session, they had not time to consider the 
amendments proposed. To such he called attention 
to the consequences of omitting to act upon the law. 
Mr. B. then gave a clear analysis of the provisions 
in the present law and the proposed amendments.— 
After which he read briefly from the opinions of ju- 
dicial officers who have had the execution of the law 
as to its operation. Eighteen of twenty-two judicial 
officers had expressed their opinion as to its benefi- 
cial operation. 

Mr. B. suggested that the constitution was not ex- 
ecuted in the spirit in which it was framed when the 
commercial states were debarred the benefits of the 
bankruptlaw. These commercial states had surrender- 
ed their indiyidual powers to the government. It be- 
hooved the agricultural states not to interpose objec- 
tions to the execution of this power of the constitu- 
tion for the benefit of commercial states. 

After Mr. B. closed his remarks— 7 

Mr. Walker moved an amendment, which, in ef. 
fect, was to embrace banks in the provisiuns of the 
bill; which said amendment was ordered to be print- 
ed, with the express understanding that the subject 
should come up to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Several executive communications were received 
at the moment previous to adjournment. Among 
others, the annual statements relating to commerce 
aud navigation, 1,500 extra copies of which were or- 
dered to be printed. 

The committee of conference, appointed on the 
part of the senate to meet that of the house, in rela- 
tion to the amendment appointing ten cadets at large, 
made their report; which was, that the house recede, 
and the senate insist; so that the amendment of the 
senate prevailed; and ten additional cadets may now 
be appointed at Jarge. 

And the senate adjourned. 


Fesrvuary 25. Mr. Linn offered resolutions of the 
Missouri legislature instructing their senators to vote 
for the payment of Gen. Jackson's fine. 

Mr. Wright, from the committee on commerce, re- 
ported a bill from the house for testing professor 
Morse’s electro magnetic telegraph, with a recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Resolutions. Mr. Bagby offered a resolution calling 
upon the president of the United States to communi- 
cate to the senate at the commencement of the next 
session of congress, all the information in his posses- 
sion or to be obtained, as to the expenditure of the 
money appropriated for the melioration of the condi- 
tion of recaptured Africans. Adopted. 

Mr. Benton’s resolution, submitted yesterday, call- 
ing for Mr. Everett's letter in reply to Lord Aber- 
deen and sir Robert Peel was adopted. - 

Congressional debates. A bill 3o authorise tbe print- 
ing of all the congressional debates from the year 
1789 to the present time, was debated at some Jength, 
and then postponed until Monday. 

Bankrupt bill. This subject was called up at about 
one o’clock. The motion to include banking corpo- 
rations, if the bill should be continued in force, was 
considered. 

Mr. Crittenden asked the senate to take a vote upon 
the bill at once, reminding senators at the same time 
that the bill must be disposed of at once, if acted 
upon at all. 

Mr. Smith, of Conn. followed in strong opposition 
to the bankrupt law, and particularly its retrospec- 
tive character. 

Mr. Choate spoke at large in favor of the establish- 
ment of a permanent bankrupt system. The bank- 
rupt law now in force, it was argued, was no bank- 
rupt law within the spirit of the constitution unless 
it was continued in operation. It was no more than 
a sponging law to wipe out debts. Mr. C. said he 
could hardly hope to add any thing to the remarks of 
the senator from Georgia. But there were occasions 
when a man was called upon to make an effort even 
though the labor were hopeless. He felt called upon 


harm it could do, and its continuance could be de- to appeal to senators, . senators, 


trimental to no one. There was a vast difference | 


between the commencement of a system of bank- 
ruptcy and its continuance. The greatest evils were 
overcome. All the forms of Jaw—all the agents for 
the execution of the law had been appointed. There 
had been an intelligent administration of justice 

owing out of the Jaw as there was a harmony of 
jucisdiction in carrying it out. The time was not ap- 
propriate for the repoal of the law. If it was our 


who were still in power, to pause before they wipe 
the act from the statute book. The vacillation 
presented by this course of action, Mr. C. thought 
was dangerous to every thing like permanent legis- 
lation. The consequences would be most disastrous 
if now repealed. It could hardly be hoped that the 
present generation would see another law in force, 
and when there was one passed, it might be again 
under the external pressure of a state of things like 


duty to carry into execution a system of commercial | that which existed in 1840. Mr. C. entreated sena- 


hankruptcy—if it was our duty lo execute the power 
which the states had left to the general government, 
he thought that now was the most acceptabie time. 


tors to vote for saving this bill. He would vote for 
the amendment of the senator from Mississippi if 
it was so modified so as to institute a commission 


The mass of insolvency had been swept away by the ito discover whether a bank was insolvent or not.— 
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If it was $0, or should be proved so, he would de- 
sire to have such an institution carried into bank- 
ruptcy. 

if Smith, of Conn. followed in reply to him. 

Mr. Huntington said he should vote for the repeal 
of the law, though during its passage he had been 
uniformly the friend of the measure. But since then 
there had been a change of sentiment in his state. A 
large majority of the people of Connecticut, and he 
believed a large majority of the people of the United 
States were against the law. His duty was to follow 
public sentiment, and therefore, he should vote for 
the repeal. 

Mr. Walker followed in behalf of his amendment 
to include corporations in the bill if it should con- 
tinue in force. 

Mr. Allen said he should vote against all amend- 
ments, fearing that if any were made the bill would 
not be repealed. 

Mr. Cuthbert made the same remark; when the 
vote was taken upon Mr. Walker's amendment, 
which was modified so as to include all corpora- 
tions except those in which the states had a proprie- 
torship. 

The amendment of Mr. W. was then rejected as 
follows: 

YEAS—Meesrrs. Allen. Raghy, Bates, Benton. Buch- 
anan, Choate, Crafts, Evans, King, Linn. McRoberts, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 


bury, Wright—[9. as 

NAYS< Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Calhoun. Conrad, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Fulton, Graham, 
Henderson. Huntinaten, Kerr, McDnffie, Ma A 
Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Indiana, 
Sprague, White, Wilcox—24. 

The amendment of the judiciary committee, after 
debate, were then rejected, yeas 16. nays 30. 

Mr. Benton said he was against the bill before the 
senate as proposed to be amended, and against the 
house bill because it was not an unconditional re- 
peal; because it allowed the continuance of the law 
to cases where petitions were on file and applica- 
tion had been made. -He would allow no man the 
benefit of the Jaw who has not got his discharge.— 
He then moved to strike out the proviso allowing the 
pending cases to be concluded—rejected, yeas 14, 
nays 35. 

Mr. Berrien moved as an amendment that credi- 
tors be allowed to choose assignees—rejected, yeas 
14, nays 35. 

Mr. Conrad offered an amendment that the repeal 
of the law should take place after the 4th of April 
next—lost, 13 yeas, 32 nays. 

The bill, then, the same identically, as it came 
from the house—repealing the bankrupt law forth- 
with, and excepting from its operations cases alrea- 
dy entered and pending—was passed—yeas 32, nays 
13, as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bayard, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, 
Fulton, Graham, Huntington, King, Linn, McDuffie, 
McRoberts, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, 
Rives, Sevier. Sprague, Sturgeon. Tappan, Walker, 
Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—32. 

NAYS—Messers. Barrow, Bates; Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Evans. Kerr. Miller, Porter, Sinith, of Indiana, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—13. 

The retrenchment bill was reported, from the 
retrenchment committee by Mr. Morchead, of Ken- 
tucky, changing the house bill in almost all par- 
ticulars, and to the extent of making a sliding reduc- 
tion of 12 per cent upon all salaries over $1,000 
per annum, including the per diem of members of 
congress. 

The senate then adjourned. 


Fesrvary 27. Boundary of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. The bill to amend an act, entitled “an act to 
establish the northern boundary line of the state of 
Ohio, and to provide for the admission of the state 
of Michigan into the union upon the conditions there- 
in expressed,” being taken up 

Mr. Porter said: the object of this bill is to adjust 
the boundary line between Michigan and Wisconsin, 
agreeably to the spirit and intention of the act of 
1836. The geography of the 1 through which 
this line was directed by that act to be run (ſrom the 
mouth of Montreal river of Lake Superior to that 
of the Menominee of Green Bay) was understood 
to be as is represented by Map No. J, senate docu- 
ment 151, 26th congress second session, (vide files of 
committee.) By referring to the second session of 
that act, with this map, it will be seen it was assum- 
ed that these two rivers had a common source in the 
lake of the Desert, and that they, together with that 
Jake, formed a continuous natural boundary from 
Green Bay to Lake Superior. This assumption was 
subsequently ascertained by actual survey to be 
wholly erroneous, as will be found by referring to 
doc. 170, 27th congress, 2d session, map No. 6, (vide 
files of committee.) Neither the Montreal nor Me- 
nominee has its source ib the lake of the desert. The 
line, therefore, as described in the act of 1836, is 


boundary to prevent disputes as to jurisdiction over 


lation is necessary. 

By an examination of the bill now before the com- 
mittee, in connexion with the map No. 6, it will be 
seen that the line it proposes to establish from Lake 
Superior to Green Bay is as nearly in conformity 
with the intention of congress, as indicated on the 
false map, as it is possibie to draw it, preserving at 
the same time the natural boundary of the Montreal 
and Menominee rivers. In framing this bill, the ob- 
ject has been to simplify as much as possible the 
ine of boundary which is to connect the head wa- 
ters of these two rivers. It is therefore proposed to 
ruo straight from the head of the Montreal to the 
south shore of the lake of the Desert, from thence 
straight again to the south shore of Lake Brule, 
one of the sources of the Menominee, through the 
Brule river. Having by these two straight lines 
reached the waters of the Menominee, the next ques- 
tion is, in what form shall that river be adopted as a 


became a state. 

From a review of this short history, it will be 
seen that congress cannot listen to the remonstrances 
of the legislative assembly of Wisconsin without 
opening all the questions of boundary which have thus 
been settled between Michigan on the one side, and 
Ohio and Indiana on the other. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Michigan Improvements. A bill to apply certain al- 
ternate sections of land towards the completion of 
works of internal improvements in the state of Mi- 
chigan wos taken up and debated at some length.— 
This bill gave rise to some debate, its provisions 
secon Se the gift of many hundred thousand 
acres of land for the completion of a rail road and 
canal. The canal contemplated is 200 miles, and 
the road sixty. Five miles of land are proposed on | 
each side of those two works. 

Mr. King of Alabama opposed this grant upon the 
ground that the land appropriated was more than any 
other state had. 

Mr. Sinith, of Indiana (the chairman of the com- 
mittee on public lands) remarked that the alternate 
sections preserved to the government would be of | 
more value than the whole land without the improve- 
ment. 

The bill was informally laid aside. 

Publication of congressional debates. The bill to pro- 
vide for this, was taken up on motion of Mr. Bayard. 
Mr. Buchanan moved to lay the bill on the table.— 
The motion was negatived, ayes 19, nays 25. Mr. 
Allen, Woodbury, and Wright addressed the senate in 
opposition to the bill. 


Mr. Wright argued that the Register of Debates 
already published, was imperfect, and that it would 
be wrong to adupt it as an authentic history of the 
proceedings in congress. It would not do to rely upon 
any of the reports presented. They were not accu- 
rate. He never found his own so and never relied 
upon them at all. He did not blame the reporters, 
for they were too few for the body. 

Mr. Calhoun said it was most extraordinary that 
the senate were called upon to appropriate books to 
themselves at the very moment they were about to 
reduce their own pay. The committee on retrench- 
ment had reported the bill from the house, and it 
would reduce the expenditures $460,000 a year. The 
spectacle presented was most extrordinary. 

Mr. Calhoun spoke warmly against the bill, and 
hoped if it should pass the bill would be vetoed. 

r. Allen said that the bill will be repealed by a 
future congress if it passed. 

Mr. Archer was called out by some remarks from 
Mr. McDuffie mainly in opposition to the bill. Mr. 
A. could not forbear to remind Mr. McDuffie that he 
was the first man who had made the proposition to 
print the congressional debates. The proposition 
came from him as a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McDuffie nodded assent, but remarked that 
there were speeches in the register of debates which 
were but so much lumber and which ought never to 
have been printed. 

Mr. Archer replied to the remarks of several se- 
nators who were disposed to rebuke the silence 
upon the whig side of the chamber, that they were 
not ready to consume the time of the senate. This 
was the last day but one when bills could be sent 
from the senate to the house when originating in the 
senate. 

The subject was passed over, and after an execu- 
tive session, the senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 28. Mr. Evans, from the committee of 
finance, reported the house bill for the reissue of trea- 
sury notes; 

Also the extra allowance bill from the house which 


the islands within it? This inquiry is answered by a 
provision in the bill which proposes to give all the 
islands above a given point to Michigan, and all be- 
low it to Wisconsin, thus saving the expense of a hy- 
drographic survey of this river, with a view to 
an ascertainment of the main channel,” agreea- 
bly to the act of 1836, which is not deemed at all 
material. / 

Another question of jurisdiction is presented in 
respect to the islands in Green Bay. The act of 1836 
carries the line “through the centre of the most usual 
ship channel of said bay, to tt.e middle of Lake Mi- 
chigan. 

It is said to be a matter of controversy as to what 
may be the most usual ship channel,” there being 
several islands in the bay on both sides of which are 
ship channels. These words of description are too 
indefinite, because what is the “usual ship channel” 
for vessels bound to or from Mackinac Straits is not 
the usual one for those bound to or from the ports on 
Lake Michigan. To settle this question of jurisdic- 
tion, the bill proposes to give to Wisconsin all the 
islands in Green Bay lying east of the most westerly 
ship channel therein. 

t the territory of Wisconsin objects to any ad- 
justment of this boundary on the basis of the act of 
1836, and instructs her delegate, by resolutions of 
her legislative assembly, to protest against it. They 
insist that Michigan should not be allowed to over- 
step the limits she has fixed by her own constitution, 
which are the same as those defined in the first sec- 
tion of the act 11th January, 1805, to divide Indiana 
territory into two separate governments. This sec- 
tion gives for purposes of temporary government the 
boundaries òf the territory of Michigan. In fram- 
ing her state constitution she assumed them under 
that act, and the ordinance of the 13th July, 1707, 
in the following language, introductory of the arti- 
cles, viz: 

«We, the people of the territory of Michigan, as 
established by the act of congress of the llth Jan- 
uary, 1805, in conformity to the fifth article of the 
ordinance providing for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the Ohio ri- 
ver, believing that the time has now arrived when 
our present political condition ought to cease and the 
right of self-government be asserted, and availing 
ourselves of that provision of the aforesaid ordi- 
nance of the congress of the United States of the 
13th July, 1787, and the acts of congress passed in 
accordance therewith, which entitles us to admission 
into the union upon a condition which has been fulfill- 
ed, do, by our delegates in convention assembled, mu- 
tually agree to form ourselves into a free and indepen- 
dent state, by the style and title of the state of Michi- 
gan, and do ordain and establish the following consti- 
tution for the government of the same.” 


This claim under the ordinance and act of Janua- 
ry, 1805, goes for an east and west line drawn 
through the southerly bend of Lake Michigan, as the 
southern boundary, and for a line drawn from that 
southerly bend through the Jake to its northern ex- 
tremity, and from thence due north to the northern 
boundary of the United States, as the western boun-| prohibits extra compensation from being paid, ac- 
dary. As this east and west line conflicted with the | companied with a report that its passage is unneces- 
claims of Ohio and Indiana, its abandonment was| sa ` 
insisted on as a condition on which the admission of 
Michigan into the union depended. The result of 
this matter is well known. The claims of Ohio and 
Indiana were sustained, and those of Michigan over- 
ruled. But as an equivalent for this loss of territory 
to the latter state on the south, congress, in the act 
of 1836, proposed to annex the territory on the north, 
the boundaries of which it is the object of this bill 
to define. This boundary gives us more territory in 
the northern peninsula than our constitution, following 
the act of January }1. 1805, claims. But by depriving 
us of the east and west line in the southern peninsu- 
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ry. 

The bill to amend the laws respecting imprison- 
ment for debt in the District of Columbia was pass- 
ed. This bill makes provision for the relief of Amos 
Kendall. 

Pea Patch. A bill ſor the settlement of the Pea 
Patch Island controversy, by disposing of the ques- 
tion of title, was debated briefly, and ordered to be 
engrossed. 

Reduction of postage. J he bill to reduce the rates 
of postage to five and ten cents upon each letter, ten 
cents to be the greatest rate of postage for all dis- 
tances above 30 miles, was taken up. 
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decimal] currency of the country, viz. On all distances 
under 30 miles 5 cents; on all between 30 miles and 
100 miles 10 cents; over 100 and not exceeding 220, 
15 cents, and over 220 and not exceeding 400, 20 
cents, and over 400, 25 cents. 

The amendment was adopted, and also another 
section whereby letters dropped in the office of any 
town or city are made to pay Scents. It prepaid, one 
cent to be exacted. 

Treaty stipulations. Mr. Evans asked the senate 
to take up the bill from the house for the payment 
of treaty stipulations. ‘The amount appropriated is 
about fifty thousand dollars, and two sections ure add- 
ed to authorise the settlement of accounts, many of 
which are left in a bad condition, by appropriating 
money for one object set apart for another. | 

A debate arose upon the Men of includin 
an appropriation for the Wyandotte Indiens. It 


was objected to upon the ground that the amount 


was not well understood, and that the estimates 
were enormously high. An appropriation of $125,- 
000 was asked for in the form of an amendment and 
rejected. 

China. Mr. Archer reported favorably the house 
bill for appropriating forty thousand dollars to pro- 
mote intercourse with China. 

Fortification bill. The fortification bill from the 
house was taken up, discussed awhile, and for a time 
laid by. The discussion however was soon resume 
ed, and Mr. Sevier moved $25,000 for Fort Gibson. 
The amendment was rejected, and $15,000 insert- 
ed. The bill was then amended and ordered to be 
engrossed. 

Franking privilege. The dill to limit and reduce 
the franking privilege was laid upon the table by the 
following vote: 

YEAS-—Messers. Allen, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, 
Svans, Fulton, Graham, Kerr, McDuftie, Mangum, 
Morehead, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Smith, of Conn., 
Snragne, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, 
Woodbridge, Woodbury—29. 

NOES—Messrs, Buchanan, Henderson, King, Mc- 
Roberts, Merrick, Miller, Smith, of Indiana, Walker, 
Wriaht. Young—10, 

Naval pension bill. This bill from the house of re- 
presentatives was called up and gave rise to conside- 
rable discussion between Messrs. Williams, Evans, 
and Bates, and it was then passed with an amend- 
ment. 

District banks. The bill toextend the charters of 
the District banks, which expire in 1844, to 1854 was 
called up. ` 

Mr. Allen moved the indefinite postponement of 
the bill. The motion was rejected 25 to 16. 

Mr. King moved to lay the bill upon the table. Re- 
jected 28 to 18. 


Mr. Miller, the chairman of the committee on the 
District of Columbia, declared the passage of the 
act was necessary. It was true the charters of the 
banks did not expire until the middle of the coming 
year, but it was necessary and proper that the banks 
should know what congress intended a year in ad- 
vance. If they were to be wound up they should 
know it before the moment when the bank charters 
expire. The business of the banks required this. It 
was what every individual would wish to know in 
the transaction of his own business. 

Mr. .dilen spoke against. the bill, and concluded 
with an amendment to make the stockholders liable 
for all the obligations of the bank. He denounced 
all banks with vehemence. (Mr. Conrad called him 
to order for the discussion of popular rights, and pro- 
fession of the law, and the whole banking system. 

Mr. Benton intimated that the bill would not and 
should not pass, and asked the majority to submit 
on to the minority by omitting action upon the 

ill. 

Mr. Barrow said, if senators upon the other side 
would introduce their amendments he would vote 
upun them. He objected to any threats to destroy 
business by the waste of time. | 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

The Cumberland road. The bill making appro- 
riations for this work, was taken up and advocated 
y Mr. Smith, of Ia., but finally in consequence of 

the time its debate would demand, was laid on the 
table. 

The bill to provide for printing the congressional 
debates was informally passed over. 

The Massachusetts militia claims. The bill to pro- 
vide for these was then taken up, advocated by 
Messrs. Bates, Crittenden, &c., and opposed by Messrs. 
Tappan and others, and after considerable debate, 
deferred for the present. After an executive ses- 
sion, the senate then adjourned. 

Marcu l. District banks. The bill to extend 
their charters was taken up. Mr. Allen moved to 
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lay the bill on the table. Negatived by nays 27, 


pee 16. The question on its third reading was ta- 


en and decided by yeas 26, nays 17. 


Mr. Archer, from the committee on foreign rela- 


tions, reported the house bill tocarry into effect the 
treaty between the U. States and Great Britain, 
concluded at Washington the 9th of August, 1842, 
‘without amendment, and giving notice that he would 
call it up during the day. 


Massachusetts claims. The bill to refund to Massa- 


chusetts the balance due her for moneys disbursed 
during the late war, was, after a short debate, read 
a third time, and passed. 

Private bills. Upwards of one hundred bills were 
then disposed of on the private calendar;—and the 
senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpwespary, Fes. 22. Sword to General Clinch. 
Mr. Stokeley, from the committee on military affairs, 


reported a joint resolution appropriating $1000 for 
the purchase of a sword to be presented by the pre- 


sident of the United States to Duncan L. Clinch, for 
his heroic conduct in the battle of Withlacoochie, 
Florida; which was read twice and referred to the 
committee of the whole. 

French claims. Mr. Adams, from the committee on 


foreign affairs,reported a resolution to take out of com- 
mittee, at two o’clock to-morrow, the bill making 
satisfaction for French spoliations committed on A- 


merican commerce prior to July 31, 1800. 
Mr. Saunders moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Mr. Adams called for the yeas and nays, which 


resulted, yeas 87, nays 80. So the resolution was 


laid upon the table. 
Relations with England. 
the following: 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll offered 


Resolved, That the president be requested to com- 


municate to this house, if not in his opinion impro- 
r, whatever correspondence or communication may 
ave been received from the British government re- 
specting the president's construction of the British 
treaty concluded at Washington, as it concerns an 
alleged right to visit American vessels. Adopted. 
Abolition memorial. Mr. Adams arose to present 
the memorial half a mile in length, which coiled 
around a recl, covered his desk. Objections were 
made Mr. A. moved to suspend the rules. 
On this motion the yeas and nays were demanded 
and ordered to be taken. 


tition was not signed by a runaway slave from 


irginta. [Cries of order, and much confusion. ]— 
Finally the vote on the motion to suspend was taken, 
and the result was—yeas 80, nays 106. So the rules 


were not suspended. 
Bills passed, &c. 


to be reported. 


The committee then took up the bill making ap- 
propriation for the construction of certain harbors, 
the improvement of certain rivers, and for the con- 


tinuation of the Cumberland road. 
Mr. Graham moved that the committee rise and 


report the bill, with a recommendation that it do not 


ass. 


Mr. Bernard took the floor and made a regular in- 
ternal improvement speech in favor of the bill, par- 
ticularly that clause which relates to the Hudson ri- 


ver. He told the western members how much they 


were indebted to the northern and eastern members 
for appropriations for the western rivers. This being 


the case, it was nothing but fair that the west should 


throw no obstacle in the way of appropriations for 


the north. 

Mr. Fillmore made a speech in favor of the item 
for the harbor at Buffalo. 

The committee then rose and reported, and the 
navy pension bill, the Indian bill and the fortifica- 
tion bill, were severally read a third time and passed. 

Army * On motion of Mr. Fillmore, a 
committee of eonference was appointed, on the dis- 
agreement relating to the appointment of ten cadets at 
large, the house insisting on its own amendment a- 
gainst its allowment. 

Monterey. The speaker 
tion from the executive. (See page 4.) 
be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, 2,500 extra copies of Mr. 
Alycrigg’s report on the coast survey were ordered to 
ibe printed, and 

Phe house adjourned. 


TuHorspay, Fes. 23. Florida laws. Mr, Briggs. 
from the post office committee, asked leave to offer a 
resolution, instructing the judiciary committee to 
repert a bill, disapproving and nullifying that act of 
dhe legislative assembly of Florida, which relates to 


resented a communica- 
Ordered to 


Mr. Wise said before the 
vote should be taken, he desired to ask whether that 


On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the 
house then went into committee of the whole and 
took up the navy pension bill, the Indian bill and the 
fortification bill. After debate, they were laid aside 


being made, Mr. Brigzs moved a suspension of the 
rules. The motion failed—yeas 66, nays 104. 

Finances. On motion of Mr. Fillmore, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, calling upon the secretary of the 
treasury for more detailed information respecting the 
state of the finances, &c. 

Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Mr. Underwood, from 
the district committee, to which had been referred 
the joint resolution relative to the transfer to the 
state of Maryland of Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
stock owned by government, reported the same with 
an amendment. The amendment proposes to place 
the stock owned by government in the, Louisville and 
Portland canal, on the same footing. The resolu- 
tions and amendments were laid on the speaker’s ta- 
ble and ordered to be printed. 

Finances. Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of 
ways and means, submitted a report. (See page 9,) 
and also the following resolutions from the same 
committee: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to report to this house— 

First. The amounts of outstanding appropriations 
onthe 4th day of March, 1841, and on the 4th day 
of March, 1843. 

Second. The amount of available means in the 
treasury on each of those days to meet such appro- 
priations. 

Third. The amount of means used to defray the 
expenses of the government, over and above the or- 
dinary revenues of the government from customs 
and the public lands, for the four years preceding 
the 4th of March, 1841, and for the two years suc- 
ceeding that time, and what such means were. 

Fourth. The amount of appropriations which 
have been made since the 4th day of March, 1841, 
for arrearages or liabilities existing prior to that 
time. 

Fifth. The amount of appropriations for each year, 
from the 4th day of March, 1829, to the 4th of 
eel 1843, exclusive of the public debt and trust 

unds. 

Sixth. The amount of the public debt on the 4th 
we March, 1841, and on the 4th day of March, 

43. 

Relations with England. Mr. Cushing arose and 
asked leave to allude toa Jate speech of Robert Peel, 
for the purpose—(he was here interrupted, and the 
house refused the leave.) Mr. Cushing proceeded 
and said his object was to produce an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Everett. correcting a great error of fact 
made by sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Briggs moved a suspension of the rules to al- 
low Mr. C. to introduce the extract of Mr. Everett's 
letter. The vote being taken, there were not two- 
thirds; so the house refused. 

Steamboat laws. The bill to amend the act of 1838, 
for the preservation of the lives of passengers on ves- 
sels propelled by steam, was next taken up, and after 
some discussion, passed. 

Electro-magnelic telegraphs. Mr. Kennedy called up 
the bill appropriating $30,000 for testing the practi- 
cability of establishing a system of electro-magnetic 
telegraphs for the use of the United States. It was 
passed—yeas 89, nays 83. 


Nutional foundry. Mr. W. Cost Johnson, from the 
select committee on a national foundry, reported a 
bill making appropriation for that object Read 
twice and referred to committee of the whole. 

Me Leod affair. Mr. Johnson asked leave to offer a 
resolution, calling on the president for copies of all 
additional correspondence relative to the McLeod 
affair. Objection being made, the resolution was not 
received, 

Issue of government stock. The house then resumed 

the consideration of the reports from the committee 
on ways and means, adverse to the 200,000,000 land 
scrip scheme. The question pending was on a mo- 
tion to print extra copies of the reports. 
Mr. Pope arose and addressed (he house at length, 
in favor of an anticipation of the land fund, ae re- 
commended by him in a scheme submittad at the last 
session. The hour having expired, the house took 
up the bill making 

Appropriations for harbors and rivers, and for contin- 
uing the Cumberland road. The house after adopting 
a resolution to terminate debate on this bull in one 
hour and a half, resolyed itse If into commitiee of the 
whole, and resumed its consideration, My. Gilmer 
in the chair; the pending qu-estion being oy a motion 
to rise with a redommenduti on that it do nat pass.— 
A debate ensued which last :d until the haur for tak- 
ing the question arriyed. /. vast number. of amend: 
ments were then offered, arid nearly all rejeoted. 
By a vote of yeas 97, noes 75, ino committee rosa, 
and the chairman reported the bill and amendments 


to the house, with the rec ommendation that the bill 
be rejected. Mr. Cars Ju. tuson moved that the bill 
be laid on the table, whio! a motion, by yeas 107, nays 


the migration of free colored persons. Objection| 87, was agreed to, 880 th o bill was laid on the table. 
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Mr. Cave Johnson moved a reconsideration of the 
vote. Pending which motion, at a late hour, the 
house adjourned. 


Fripay, Fes. 24. The naval appropriation bill 
was, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, referred to the com- 
mittee on naval affairs. : 

The speaker presented several executive docu- 
ments. 

Suspension of apportionment law. On motion of Mr. 
Campbell the house proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill tosuspend the operation of the second sec- 
tion of the act entitled An act for the apportion 
ment of representatives among the several states ac- 
cording to the sixth census.“ (This bill suspends the 
operation of the said section, so as that it shall not 
Operate on the 28th congress. ] 

After a speech from Mr. Campbell, and a call for 
the previous question, the vote on its passage was 
then taken and the bill rejected, by yeas 90, nays 91. 
The house then refused to reconsider the vote. 


Contested elections. The house then proceeded to 
consider the bill to “regulate the taking of testimo- 
ny in cases of contested elections.” 

Mr Halsted moved an amendment, which would 
leave the bill precisely as it passed the last session. 
The amendment was agreed to: and the bill as 
amended was passed; yeas 105, nays 82. 


Civil and diplomatic appropriations. The house then 
went into committee on this bill. Mr. Merritcether 
moved to strike out the appropriation of $1500 for 
the secretary to sign patents. [A bill abolishing the 
office has heretofore passed the house, and is before 
the senate]. After some discussion, the motion was 
rejected by a vote of ayes 41, noes 87. 

The committee then rose and the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Fes. 25. Claimants. Mr. J. I. Wil 
liams introduced a joint resolution authorising the 
secretary of the treasury to pay such sums of money 
as have been awarded by the commissioners to the 
claimants under the 17th article of the Cherokee 
treaty, concluded in 1835; provided the amount shall 
not exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 

The resolution, afler a struggle of three hours, 
was passed; yeas 88, nays 84. 

Illinois lands. Mr. Reynolds moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the house laid upon the table the 
bill to repeal so much of a law as exempts from tax- 
ation, for five years, the public lands sold in the state 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Casey moved to lay the motion on the table, 
which was carried in the affirmative. ` 

Nural appropriations. Mr. Wise, from the commit- 
mittee on naval affairs, reported the navy bill, as re- 
turned from the senate with amendments, which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Civil appropriations. The house resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, and resumed the consice- 
ration of the bill making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the government for the 
fiscal year commencing the first of July, 1843, and 
ending on the thirtieth of June, 1844. 

Mr. C.J. Ingersoll moved to reduce the appropria- 
tion for the contingent expenses of the judicial 
courts a hundred thousand dollars. 

Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Tillinghast, and Saltonstall, 
opposed the amendment. 

Mr. McClellan thought judiciary expenses and ex- 
travazances needed curtailing. Mr. Gordon also 
thought that abuses existed which needed correcting; 
an attorney, said he, received 8400 for drawing a sim 
gle brief, a sum as much as he could earn a whole 
year. 

The amendment of Mr. Ingersoll was adopted. 

The next clause, appropriating $100,000 for the 
superintendent and assistants of coast survey having 
been read, 

Mr. Mallory submitted an amendment, which he 
said proposed a reorganization of the work, and 
which would correct many of the abuses which were 
believed to exist. It would save to the country 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars by dispensing with 
the services of numerous civil assistants, and sub- 
stituting officers of topographical corps, and officers 
of the navy. 

Mr. Charles Brown proposed to reduce the amount 
to 440,000; and pronounced Mr. Hassler physicaily 
and mentally incompetent to oarry on the work. 

Mr. Everett replied to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, when the committee rose aud reported pro- 
gress, and the house adjourned. 

Monpar, FEB. 27. On motion of Mr. Gentry, the 
house took up and passed the bill entitled ‘An act to 
perfoct the titles to lands south of the Arkansas ri 
ver, held under New Madrid locations and pre-emp- 
tion rights, under the act of 1814.“ 

AIrbitrury removals from office. Mr. Toland asked 
leave to offer the following: 

Resolved, That tbe select committee to which was 
referred the letter of the secretary of the tre ur 
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in relation to the removal of Jonathan Roberts from payment of the salary or outfit of any minister, charge 


the office of collector of the port of Philadelphia, 
have leave to sit during the session of the house. 

Mr. W. W. Irwin objected. Mr. Toland moved a 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. W. W. Irwin asked that the following modifi- 
cation of the resolution, which he would send to the 
chair, might be read; and said that he would with- 
draw all opposition to the resolution if his modifica- 
tion should be accepted: 

„And that the select committee, appointed on the 
subject of the removal of Jonathan Roberts, be di- 
rected to issue subpœnas forthwith, commanding the 
attendance of any witness or witnesses whose testi- 
mony any member of said committee may deem 
pertinent and material to the matter under investi- 
gation.” 

The Speaker said the modification would be in or- 
der if the rules should be suspended. 

The question on the motion to suspend the rules 
was taken, and the vote being taken, stood: ayes 83, 
noes 65. So, two-thirds not voting in the affirma- 
tive, the rules were not suspended. 

Civil and diplomatic appointments. The house re- 
solved itself into committee, and took up this bill— 
the question pending being on the appropriation for 
the coast survey. 

Mr. Everett resumed his remarks, entering into a 
history of the subject, and defending Mr. Hassler 
from the attacks of those who do not desire the su- 
perintendent to be kept in the employment of the 
goveroment. i 

Mr. Randolph was in favor of some more expedi- 
tious mode than was now pursued—so that the great 
scientific results desired may be attained with as 
much speed as possible. 

Mr. Wise briefly begged the house not to destroy 
the work. 

Mr. Johnson of Tenn. expressed himself in favor 
of dispensing with Mr. Hassler, and employing offi- 
cers of our army and navy. 

Mr. C. Brown and Mr. Randolph submitted amend- 
ments, which were rejected; and then the amend- 
ment was agreed to (reported by the select commit- 
tee on the coast survey) providing, in effect, that, af- 
ter the present appropriation of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars shall be expended, a board of officers 
shall be organized, to consist of the present superin- 
tendent, his two principal assistants, and the two na- 
val officers now in charge of the hydrographical 

rtues, and four from among the principal officers of 

e corps of topographical engineers; none of whom 
shall receive any additional compensation whatever 
for this service, and who shall sit as soon as organ- 
ized. The plan of said board shall cause to be em- 

loyed as many officers of the army and navy of the 
Einited States as will be compatible with the success- 
ful prosecution of the work; the officers of the navy 
to be employed on the hydrographical parts, and the 
officers of the army on the topographical parts of the 
work. And no officer of the army or navy shall 
hereafter receive any extra pay out of this or any 
future appropriations for surveys. 

The clause appropriating thirteen thousand three 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and sixty-nine cents, 
for the support and maintenance of the penitentiary 
of the District of Columbia having been read, on 
motion of Mr. Boardman the sum was reduced to five 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Underncood offered an amendment appropria- 
ting five thousand dollars, to send an agent abroad to 
ascertain the progress of the construction of the ca: 
nal across the Isthmus of Darien, and how it can be 
used, when completed, by citizens of the United 
Statcs. After aslizht discussion, the amendment 
was adopted, after being modified so as to provide 
for an overland mail over the Isthmus. 

The appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars 
for carrying on the work at the Boston custom house 
was stricken out, yeas 76, nays 54, and fifty thous- 
and dollars was substituted. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill and 
amendments to the house. 

The trealy of Washington. A message from the 
president [page 6] was laid before the house, and on 
motion it was read. 

Mr. Fillmore submitted an amendment appropriat- 
ing ten thousand dollars for the payment of the bal- 
ance of expenses, in full, for negotiating the loan au- 
thorized under the act of July 21. 1841, and April 15, 
1842. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Adams proposed an amendment, which was 
adopted, appropriating $3 000 for the salary of a com- 
missioner to the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll submitted an amendment, which 
was adopted, appropriating $500 for a consul at Bey- 
rout. 


Mr. Botts moved a proviso to the clause making ap- 
_ priation for diplomatic expenses, to the effect that no 
part of the appropriation shall be applied to the 


d'affairs. or other foreign ministers, who may be ap- 
pointed to any 
cy may occur during the present session of congress 
unless the appointment be made by and with the ad- 
vice and consent. of the senate. 
was agreed to—ayes 76, noes 67. 


st now vacant, or in which a vacan- 


The amendment 


An amendment was agreed to, limiting the salary 


of special or travelling post office agents to $1,000 a 
year, with an allowance of $2 aday for travelling 


expenses. 
An amendment was also adopted, appropriating 


$10,000 for publishing an account of the discoveries 
of the el gern expedition. 


Several other amendments having been voted on, 


the committee then arose with instruction to report: 
the bill to the house. l 


The house then adjourned. 
Tuespay, Fes. 28. Intercourse with Africa. Mr. 


Kennedy, of Maryland, from the committee on com- 
merce, made a reporton the subject of memorials, 
which had been referred to it from general conven- 
tion of the friends of African colonization, conclud- 


ing with joint resolutions to appoint an agent to pro- 


ceed to Africa, empowered to form treaties or con- 


ventions with the native tribes for the advancement 


of American commerce and the suppression of the 
slave trade—and that the secretary of the state re- 


port thereon at the next session. 

Mr. Adams inquired whether any of these colonics 
belonged to the United States. 

Mr. Kennedy replied that the proposition which 
was submitted in the report provides for an inquiry 
into the subject of what settlements are supposed to 
be held by the United States. The last resolution re- 
8 the secretary of state to make a . as to 
the character of the practical relations which now 
exist, or which ought to exist between the colonies 
and the United States. 

Mr. Adams said they had no time now to discuss 
this question, but in his mind it was very important 
so far as it relates to our commerce with foreign 
powers and the suppression of the slave trade. 

The usual number of copies was ordered to be 
printed; and Mr. Kennedy gave notice that he should 
move the printing of three thousand extra copies. 

Army bill. Mr. Allen reported that the committee 
on conference of the two houses had come to a con- 
clusion on the disagreeing points in the army bill.— 
The report was concurred in; and the bill sent to the 
president for his signature. 

Texas and the United States. Mr. Adams from the 
committee on foreign affairs, asked to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the memorials ask- 
ing for the annexation of Texas to the United States; 
and Was an individual member of the committee, sub- 
mitted two resolutions, declaring, Ist. That there is 
in the constitution no power to annex any foreign 
power to this union; and, 2d. That to annex Texas 
to the union would be null and void, and that the free 
states ought not to permit such a proceeding. He 
moved that the resolution be referred to the commit- 
tee of the whole and printed, 

Objection being made the resolutions were not re- 
ceived. l 

Imprisonment for debt. The bill to amend the laws 
regulating imprisonment for debt in the district of 
Columbia, (designed to affect favorably Amos Ken- 
dall, in consequence of certain former official pro- 
ceedings,) was read a third time and passed. 

General appropriation bill. The civii and diplomatic 
appropriation bill was taken up, and all the amend- 
ments agreed to in committee were concurred in, ex- 
cept that offered by Mr. Bolts, viz. that no part of the 
appropriation for diplomatic expenses shall be ap- 
plied to the salary or outfit of any minister, charge 
d’affairs, or other foreign representative, who may 
be appointed to any post now vacant (or in which a 
vacancy may occur during the session of congress, 
unless the appointment be made by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate.) 

The treaty. The house went into committee of the 
whole and todk up the bill making appropriations for 
carrying the treaty into effect. 

r. McKeon addressed the committee in opposition 
to carrying the treaty into effect in consequence of the 
alledged difference of its interpretation by the two 
governments. 

Mr. Cushing spoke in favor of the necessary appro- 
priations and concluded by moving that the commit- 
tee rise for the purpose of limiting debate, but with- 
drew the motion on the request of Mr. Everett, so as 
to give the latter the floor; whereupon the committee 
rose. ä 

The house then adopted a resolution offered by Mr. 
Yorke limiting the debate to half an hour, and again 
resolved itself into committee. Mr. Everett addres- 
sed the committee advocating the treaty. 

Mr. Allen of Maine, replied to certain portions of 
Mr. E's. address and was still speaking when the half 
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hour terminated, and the committee proceeded to 
vote. 
Mr. Cushing moved to fill the blank with a sum not 
exceeding 8217, 728, (being the sum total claimed by 
the two states of Maine and Massachusetts. ) 


Mr. Briggs moved to amend the amendment, so as 
to insert a sum not exceeding $206,934 79 for the 
state of Maine, and 310, 792 95 for the state of Mas- 

| sachusetts. 

Mr. Cushing accepted this as a modification, and 
the blank was filled accordingly. 


due Meriwether moved to strike out section 6. Re- 
jected, 
i Mr. Everett then moved the amendment (of which 
he had given notice) making it the duty of the com- 
mander of each vessel to visit all vessels found on the 
coast of Africa, or within one hundred leagues there- 
of, which he shall have reason to suspect to be A mer- 
ican, engaged in the slave trade, solely for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if such vessels are American, 
| &c., &c., which motion, by ayes 22, noes 105, was re- 
' jected. 

The committee rose 
ment to the house. 


Mr. Wise demanded the previous question. 
The main question was ordered; and, being taken, 
the amendment (simply filling up the blank) was 
| agreed to, and the bill was ordered toa third reading 
at this time. 
And having been read, and the question being, 
“shall this bill pass?“ 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved that the house adjourn.— 
Rejected. 


Mr. Briggs demanded the previous question, which 
was seconded. And the main question was ordered 
to be now taken. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and, being taken, were: 

i yeas 137, nays 40. 

So the hill was passed. 

A reconsideration of the vote was moved, and the 
question being taken, (under the operation of the 
previous question, )the house refused to reconsider the 
vote. ý 

And, at a late hour the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Marcn 1. Mr. Barnard offered the 
' following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be requested 
to cause a plan and estimates to be prepared at the 
topographical bureau, or otherwise within his depart- 
ment, and laid before congress at its next session, for 
a room or apartment in the capitol, or to be added 
thereto, for the better accommodation of the sittings 
of the house of representatives. 

The house concurred in the amendments of the 
senate to the bill making appropriations for fulfilling 
certain Indian treaties. 

The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the treasury department, in reply to a re- 
solution, enclosing correspondence between the re- 
presentatives of foreign governments in relation to 
the operation of the present ‘tariff. Also, from the 
same department, giving a statement of the amount 
of fines and forfeitures received and collected by 
officers of the government. 

The house concurred in the amendment of the se- 
nate to the fortification bill. 

The house went into committee on the navy ap- 
propriation bill; and discussed the amendment of the 
senate to strike out that part which provides that the 
duties of the bureau of provisions and clothing shall 
be discharged by a captain in the navy. 

The house refused to concur in the amendment of 
the senate, ayes 52, noes 83. 

The question was then taken on the senate’s a- 
mendment, to strike out the proviso in the bill that 
no one shall be appointed to the head of the medical 
bureau, unless he has seen five years sea service, and 
the proviso was stricken out—ayes 90, noes 35. 

Other various amendments having been disposed 
of, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the committee rose 
and reported the bill and amendments to the house. 
The main question was ordered to be now taken, 
(being on the amendments.) 

The first amendment of the senate was concurred 
in. The second amendment, which transfers the 
duties of chief of the bureau of provisions and clo- 
thing to a captain of the navy, was by ayes 72, noes 
66, concurredin. The three next amendments were 
concurred in. 

On concurring in the sixth amendment of the se- 
nate, which relates to the dry dock at Brooklyn, Mr. 
McClellan asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered; and, being taken, were yeas 85, nays 89. So 
the amendment was not concurred in. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth amendments of the 
senate were concurred in. 

And then the bill was returned to the senate, and 
the house adjourned. 


and reported the bill and amend- 
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AVALANCHE. Several portions of Mount Ida, which 
overlooks Troy, New York, have recently become de- 
tached and spread devastation in descending to a firmer 
. busis. Many lives were lost in the year 1839, by a simi- 
lar slide from the same elevation—but it failed to deter 
others from adventuring to build residences within range 
of a like incident. The consequence wae, that on the 
Tih ult. ten or twelve dwellings, including 30 to 40 indi- 
viduais were. as if in an instant, overwhelmed in de- 
struction. Two slides have occurred since the above 
disasier, but no lives were lost. The damage to proper- 
ty exclusive of buildings, by the slide of the 7th ult. is 
estimated at 88.425. 


Bank freu. The Commercial bank of New Or- 


leans suspended payment on the 20th ult. Notes of the 
bank were at 20 per cent. discount. 


Baygrvrr Law. The senate have, by ayes 32, nays 
13, passed the bill from the house to repeal the bankrupt 
act, reserving the cases that are in progress, authority to 
mature. 

Number and classification of petitioners in relation to 
the bankrupt law, during the late and present session 
of congress—from the report of the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

During last session of senate, the number of petitioners 


who asked for a repeal of the bankrupt act, 2,133 
The number who petioned aguinst repeal, 42,169 
The number who asked a modification, 1,206 
The number for a modification or repeal, 4,343 
The number for a postponement, 447 


NorE.— The specific prayer of each class of petition- 
ers is here set down as stated in their petitions. 

Resolutions passed the legislatures of the states of Con- 
necticut, Maine, and Mississippi. for a repeal. 

Ihe legislature of Delaware passed resolutions against 
repel, 

he state of Illinois for a repeal or modification. 

The state of Rhode Island for a suspension of the act. 
During the present session the number of petitioners for 

a repeal of the bankrupt act at the present session, 3,107 
Number opposed to the repeal, including 552 peti- 

tioners who are opposed to the repeul, but are 

willing to a modification, 
The states of Vermont and Ohio, passed ‘or repeal. 

In the district court of the United Stutes, in Massachu- 
setts, (cays the Boston Daily Advertiser,) the amount of 
funds deposited in the court, arising from the estates of 
bankrupts since the law went into operation, is $143,- 
760, of which there has been distributed 856.485. The 
number of bankrupts is over 3,000, and the number of 
pape s which have been filed in bankruptcy is over 
75,000. 

The above returns, which reach only to the 5th De- 
cember, and did not include, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
nor the northern districtut Mississippi. The total number 
of bankrupts will nodoubt exceed 40.000, Suppu-ing these 
to have owed on an average $5,000 each, the tutul amount 
would recuh $200.000,000. 

A number of petitions numerously signed, were sent 
to Washington from New York, praying the president to 
exercise his veto power upon thebill repealing the bank- 
rupt law. 

The president has signed the bill, and the bankrupt law 
no longer operates, except upon cases in progress. 


GENERAL Cass, reached his home. Detroit, Michigan, 
on the 15th ult., and was most cordiaily welcoined by the 
authoriues. 


HENRY Crary, left N. Orleans on the 16:h ult. on his 
return to Ashland. i 


Cincinnati. A distressing incident occured on the 
night of the 27th ult. A fire broke out in one of the large 
pork establishments, and trom the generation of gas pro- 
duced by the flames before bursting out:, or from some 
cause as yet unknown, an ezplosion ouk place, which 
scatiered the walls in all directions, aud buried many 
under the fragments. Nine persons were killed. some of 
them of the first respectability,—fourteen persons were 
severely and about twenty slightly wounded. 


A COMET VISIBLE AT NooN-Day! A gentleman from 
Braintree, of a highly respectable character, informs that 
yesterday, about noon, the inhabitants of that town 
were nlurined at the sight of a large heavenly body, re- 
sembling a comet, in the south eastern part of the sky— 
and having a tail or train of considerable length. It 
was Clearly visible to the naked cye fur the space of near- 
Jy an hour, unul lust in the mist. It was ulso seen yes- 
terday, we understand. 

The Portland Advertiser of this morning. says it was 
seen ut that place at noon-day. Boston Mer. Jour. 


Tue Caina WAR, being ended, it is a matter of inte- 
rest, si 590065 Indian Speciulor, to leurn what portion oſ 
the 21,000,000 of indemity money is to be made over as 
prize money to those whose valor wrung the treasure 
from the enemy? Besides the indemnity, 172 immense 
guns, most of them copper—those taken at Chinhae 
alone sold at Calcutta for $46,000. what disposition is to 
be made of this prize money? All the copper guns ta- 
ken at Woosung, and 34 others, 12 and 24 puunders, are 
sent to Calcutta; besides inmense quantities of warlike 
instruments. 


CoLonkD PEOPLE. A presentment having been made 
by the graud jury of Baltimore county, the attention of 
the legislature of Maryland was attracted to the fact of 
the existence of secret societies of colored persons, pro- 
fessing to be masonic, whereupon the committee on the 
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i colored population. in the senate of Maryland. has re- | 


ported a bill against the organization of secret societies 
among the colored population in this state. ‘The penal- 
ties are very severe. 


Corn, is now reaching the Chesapeake from New Or- 
cane It costs twenty cents in the west and sella at 45 
iere. 


Tux Corron Crop, of the past vear, from the latest 
dara, it is said will reach to 3,900,000 bales, a large in- 
crease, about equivalent to the increased consumption. 


Dearus, during the last week in New York 167, of 
which 37 were by consumption. 

In Philadelphia the week befure last 98, of which 50 
were children; 17 died of consumption; last week 84, 
of which 25 were under one year; 11 died of consump- 
tion. 

In Baltimore 52, of which 18 were under one year; 8 
died of consumption, 12 were free colored and 4 slaves. 

Right Rev. Bishop A. V. Griswold, of the Episcopal 
church, Boston, on the 16th whilst on his way to visit his 
associate, Bishop Eustburn, fell, and expired in a few 
nine nia of a disease of the heart, to which he had been 
subject. 

ishop Griswold in the course of his life ordained 
ne 185 than 128 priests, 171 deacons, and confirmed 
12,104. 

By this death the Richt Rev. Philander Chase, be- 
comes senior bishop of the Episcopal church in the Unit- 
ed States. The eastern diocese, is dissolved, and Maine, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, will hereafter con- 
stitute three dioceses, each of which may chose a bi- 


shop. 

Dr. Henry Mead of Connecticut, of whom it is said 
he was “the first man that manufactured Porcelain or 
China ware in this country—the first man that manu- 
factured pins in this country—and the first man that re- 
fined Camphor in this country,“ died—as a genius dies, 
in paveny and want, at New York on the 20th ult.— 
age 65. 

ilre Thatcher who for 5 years presided in the 
criminal court, Boston, died on the 22d ult. 

A female servant of Robert II. Lanham, esq. Prince 
George county. Maryland, died on the Mth ult. aged 111 
years, having been burn in 1732. 


EARTHQUAKES. Dreadful loss of life! The shock of 
the 8th February, which was felt in various parts of the 
U. States was awful in the West Indies. At the lalund 
of Dominica by the latest accounts, a volume of smoke 
was seen to ascend from the south of the island, but no 
intelligence has yet reached from thence. At Antigua, 
five lives were lost, and a vast deal of property. All the 
mills and sugar works injured, and greater part of the 
crop lost. 

Point Petre, in Gaudaloupe. letters from St. Johns and 
St. Thomas, state, hus been destroyed, and ten thousand 
persons ure suppased to huve been killed! Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, Burbadoes, &c. &c., have suffered much, but to 
what extent is not yet known. At St. Thomae, the 
shock was severe and lasted for two minutes, bus the 
daninge was not material. 

We dread to hear of the effects of the shock felt in 
this country at about 11 o’clock on the night of 16th ult. 
At Florence, Alabama, the earth vibrated for nearly a 
minute, waking persons from slumber. It was accom- 
panied by a noise like the rattling of doors and win- 
dows. About the sanie ume it was sensibly felt at Nash- 
viile, Tenn., St. Louis, Cincinnati, &c. 

A later report has ieached us froin St. Thomas’ stat- 
ing that a part of the island of Montserrat had disap- 
peared on the 8th February. 

Vessels which arrive from various directions, report 
having felt those shocks at sea, very sensibly. ‘ 


Erection. A third attempt to elect representatives to 
congress from the vacant districts of Massachusetts, is 
to inke place on the 3d of April. 

Elections for representatives to congress took place in 
South Carolina, last week. We have received the re- 
sult of two districts. John Cumpbell, esq. is re-elected 
without opposition, and Robert Burnwell Rhett is re-elec- 
ted over Mr. Trotti, now also a meinber, but who is 
tirown into a district with Mr. Rhett, under the new 
apportionment. 

ter. This morning’s mail brings us returns show- 
ing that Mr. Holmes is re-elected by a large majority and 
that Mr. Black, is elected in the Ist, and Mr. Bunt in the 
Sth district. l ; 

Wm. Feiret, (whig) was elected mayor of N. Orleans, 
on the 20th ult. by a majority of 315 votes being it is said 
the largest whig majority ever obtained there. 


Excnanoes. Notwithstanding the influx of specie 
from abroad, exchanges continue in our favor. New 
York on London, is 6163; on France, 5,42}; domestic 
exchanges fluctuate little from our last quotations except 
on Alabama; Mobile 27. 


Hurricane. A destructive gale swept the coasts of 
England. Ireland, France, and even the Mediterranean, 
from the west, on the 14th and 15th January. The coast 
was strewed with wrecks, and many vessels Jost with 
all theircrews. A number of American vessels were 
either totally lost or severely damaged. 


Letrers. The number of letters brought by the Aca - 
dia is estimated at 30,000; which would yield ot only 
twenty-five cents each, the sum of 87,500. They will 
probably average much higher than twenty. five cents, 
and yield not far from $20,000. The British govern- 
ment can well afford to pay Cunard £60,000 per annum 
for mail transportation. 
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Minuerism. The number of melancholy instances of 
infatuation of which accounts reach us, induced by the 
predictions of the near approach of the end of the world, 
are too serious to allow us to laugh, even at the ludic- 
rous with which other accounts abound. A number of 
persons have actually committed suicide, and in some 
instances accompanied the act with the additional crime 
of murder. A mother, for instanee, poisoned herself and 
all her children last week, and a father attempted a sim- 
ilar tragedy. Meantime, a warm dispute, it seems, has 
arisen amongst the Millerites as to when the great event 
is to. Or was to huve occurred. The period confidently 
predicted by one of their preachers, has expired. Some 
of the devotees, attired in their resurrection robes. were 
actually nearly frozen to death, waiting in a bleak, ex- 
posed situation out of doors, the awful consummation of 
all things! A mischevious lad, hearing one of their 
preachers announcing to a crowded congregation.that the 
‘tinal trumpet would sound.’ blew a blast upon bis horn 
so loud and terrific, as to throw the assemblage into a state 
of fearful censternation. 
* ‘The Boston Post says, “the work upon the temple has 
ceased! Brother Himes has returned from his tour and 
declares that he will never preach in such a building— 
that it isn't good enough! The contractor ia out of funds 
and the world burners are about equally divided on the 
oints of completing or abandoning the great work.— 
The leading men now intimate that the end of all things 
may not take place quite as soon as they have predicted, 
while their followers say that the conflagration was po- 
sitively promised at a certain period, and they hold the 
prophets to the fulfilment of their prophecies. Amid 
these conflicts, we should not be astonished if the world 
should last longer than the temple.” 

The Berks and Schuylkill*Juurnal states that a store 
keeper named Gaylord, residing about six miles below 
Wilkesbarre, gave notice a few days ago, that his store 
was at the service of the public, “free gratis and fur no- 
thing.” The deputy sheriff of the county attended, by 
request, to hand out the goods; a large crowd was in ate 
tendance, consisting chiefly of old ladies with well cram- 
med handkerchiefs. The stock of goods was in the 
way of rapid disposal—except the crockery for which 
there was litle demand, most of the people seeming to 
think that they had enough of the article to last durin 
the term. As to the the progress of Millerisin. it is sai 
that a grent many people seem to be ‘coming into the 
measure! 


Pacxrr shirs, The Hottinguer, from Liverpool, for 
N. York, with u cargo of 100 tons, went on shore off N. 
York on the 24 ult. but got off again without serious da- 
mage. The packet ship North American will probably 
be vot off alao. i 

The packet ship Independence arrived at New York, 
on the 26th ult. in 21 days from Liverpool. 


Specie. The Acadia steamer brought €992,000 in 
specie. So says the Boston rane The Boston 
Bulletin says the amount is fully £400,000; or in round 
number $2.000,000. The tariff is operating very kindly. 

On the 19th ult. $162,000 were landed at N. Orleans 
from Tampico. 


Streamers. The Sandusky, wintering in Buffalo creek, 
was burnt to the water’s edge on the 23d ult. loss 820, 000. 

The steainer Bungor, capt. Dunn, which left Boston 
last August for Constantinople, was, by the last accounts 
at Trebisonde, in the Black Sea, at which place she ar- 
rived from Constantinople, with 700 passengers! She 
was to return to Constantinople with about the same 
number. An aduiirable illustration of Yankee enter- 

rise. 
j The Acadia left Boston on the Ist inst. with 16 passen- 
gers, 21,000 letters, and 50 bushels newspapers. 


Stocks have improved decidedly. say from 2 to 5 per 
cent—aud the operations at N. York, large U. States 
6's are now 10401043; N. York canal fund 103; N. York 
fives. 97; seven’s, 105; Ohio sixes, 74; Kentucky sixes, 
84; Hhnois and Indiana, 21a23. 

The Price Current of Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. 
London, Feb. 3, remarks that there is no general return 
of confidence, or of a desire, notwithstanding the nbun- 
dance of money, to invest in American stocks, even at 
the present reduced rate, and that the transactions are 
of irregular occurrence, and for limited amounts. Some 
of the quotatious are, Massachusetis five per cent. 90; 
New York state do. 81; city do. 79; Ohio six per cent. 
67; Pennsylvania five per cent. 47; South Cérolina da. 
87; Alabama do. 60; Indian do. 20021; U. States Bank 
shares 10s. This, they remark. are not prices at which 
any large amounts could be either sold or bought. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. The citizens of Bangor. Me. 
on the 18th ult. at a public meeting, by a vote of 473 to 
31, instruct their city authorities to grant no more licen- 
ces for selling liquor. 

At Gloucester, Mauss. the sale of liquors is abandoned, 
and vessels trading there have entered into pledges not to 
take any to the place. 


At Valatic, N. York, after listening to a temperance | 


discourse by Mr. Kelbourn, the grocer rolled out his 
casks of liquor, and burned it in the street, and 200 per- 
sons signed the temperance pledge. i 

Temperance tea parties aro all the rage in Boston. 
One was given at Faneuil Hall on Friday night, at which 
from 600 to 800 ladies and gentlemen attended. 


Treasury notes. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist inst. us officially reported is $11,656,387 45. 


New York city. The number of buildings erected 
in 1842, is 912; in 1841, 971. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue AsHBURTON treaty—Debates in parliament. 
In the debate in the house of lords, on the answer to 
the queen’s speech, Lord Brougham referred to the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
—as indeed nearly all the speakers did and said con- 
cerning the boundary adjustment—‘ As to the terms 
of that settlement—as to the territory which is affect- 
ed by the line of boundary that we have heard so 
much talked of to night, and so much more and so 
less wisely talked of out of doors, I profess for myself 
to be of this opinion—(a heresy, I doubt not, that will 
be questioned by some, perhaps, of my noble friends 
behind me)—I so infinitely over-value, perhaps the 
importance, the vital importance, to the interests of 
this country and of mankind at large, of a good un- 
derstanding, of a cordial, friendly footing being res- 
tored between this country and our kinsmen of Ame- 
rica, that I care not how this line of boundary is 
drawn. I am utterly indifferent what direction that 
Jine takes; let it go a few miles or leagues to the right 
hand or to the left, even let it affect Cape Rouse, even 
let it affect the navigation of the St. John’s river— 
welcome! take it all; give it up! give me peace be- 
tween America and England.” 

His lordship goes on to say, however, that he is 
not left to that, in defending the treaty. He consi- 
ders the settlement fair and just, and pays compli- 
ments to Lord Ashburton for the happy success of 
his negotiation. 

In the course of the same debate, which ran through 
all the topics alluded to in the speech from the 
throne, embracing every subject of foreign and do- 
mestic policy that interested the kingdom, the duke 
of Wellington spoke of the war in China and its ori- 
gin. In answer to the Marquis of Lansdowne he said: 
“I beg the noble marquis to recollect that 1 was al- 
most the only individual in this house who stated that 
the real ground of complaint against the Chinese gov- 
ernment was its conduct towards persons employed 
in tne service of her majesty and representing her 
majesty upon the occasior. when a motion upon the 
subject was made by my noble friend near me. I 
as almost the only person in the house who defend- 
ed her majesty’s servants in China and I say the war 
was a just and a abd ai one on the pact of her majes- 
tys government. (Cheers.) I go further and J say, 
that if it had been a war solely on the score of the 
robbery of the opium, finding that her majesty’s gov- 
ernment was engaged in that war and finding that the 
interest and honour of the country were involved in 
that war I should have considered it my duty to make 
every effort to carry it on with the best means.” 

SPAIN. 

The regent after a tour through Valencia, &e. 
where he was received with every demonstration of 
patriotic respect, returned to Madrid on the Ist of 
January and was welcomely received. An ordinance, 
dated the third, dissolved the Cortes. This induces 
the belief that the spirit of discontent that had mani- 
fested itself at Barcelona is not at an end. The new 
Cortes were to meet in April, till which time the 
control of the government will remain with the re- 
gent and his ministers. 

PORTUGAL. ' 

Lisbon, 5th January. The queen opened the ses- 
gions in person, alluding in strong terms to the satis- 
factory state of the foreign relations, in consequence 
of the expected arrival of an envoy from Russia, 
which would be the last step requisite to complete 
the recognition of the present government of Fortu- 
gal by the northern powers. Allusion was also made 
to the project of equalizing the revenue and ex pendi- 
ture. 

Lisbon, 26th January. The adjustment of the ne- 
gotiation between Portugal and Great Britain has 
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made no progress. The Portuguese Budget declares 
a deficiency in the revenue of upwards of $295,000. 
RUSSIA. 

Tea. St. Petersburg, Dec. 13. During the war be- 
tween England and China, the supply of tea at 
Kiakhta increased to a surprising degree. Peace 
having been concluded, the supply is now likely to 
fall off, and the price to rise. At this year’s fair at 
Nishny Novogorod, there were 4,500 chests more 
brought to Kiakhta, than in 1841, but nearly one-half 
of this extra supply remained unsold. Of the Zie- 
gelthee, as it is called, on account of its form, and 
which is in great favor with the nomadic tribes of 
Siberia, and among the lower classes of European 
Russia, about 6,000 chests were brought to the fair 
and not one remained unsold. 

Crimes and punishments. St. Petersburg, Dec. 17. 
The minister of the interior had communicated to all 
the governors of the provinces, the following impert- 
al order: Upon my report of the arrest of au incen- 
diary, his imperial majesty has been pleased to or- 
der, if this criminal is convicted, he is immediately 
to be punished by running the gauntlet six times be- 
fore 1,000 soldiers, at noon, and on the very spot 
where he committed the crime, and with all possible 
publicity and ceremony; if he survives the punish- 
ment, he is to be conveyed to the Siberian mines to 
suffer 20 years hard labor. It is his majesty's wish 
that this punishment shall be applied in such cases, 
when incendiaries are taken and convicted of such 
crimes. In cases of incendiaries who are not of age, 
a report shall be made to his majesty before they are 


punished.” 
CHINA. 


Lieut. Col. Malcolm, bearer of the Chinese treaty, 
(ratified by the queen) left London for China on the 
oth of January. 

From the Friend of China and Hong Gazette, Sept. 29. 

Weunderstand from authority that the following will 
be the distribution of the land forces to be Jeft in China: 

At Hong-kong—The whole of her majesty's 98th 
regiment, one wing of her majesty’s 55th regiment, 
and one wing of the 41st Madras native infantry; a 
company of royal artillery, and detachment of sap- 
pers and miners, Major Gen. Lord Saltoun, com- 
ees in China; head-quarters at Hong 

ong. 

At Koolongsoo—one wing of her majesty’s 18th 
royal Irish, one wing of the 41st Madras native in- 
fantry, a detachment of royal artilley, and a compa- 
ny of sappers and miners. Capt. Apthorp and Licut. 
Call, of the 18th royal Irish, commanding officers. 

Dr. Graham will be medical storekeeper in China, 
stationed at Hong Kong. Capt. Ramsay is appoint- 
ed to superintend all the commissariat in China, to 
be attached to the head-quarters at Hong Kong. 

From the Canton Register, Oct. 4. 

The Hong merchants’? monopoly is atan end. 
Musters of tea from Nankin have been forwarded to 
Hong Kong by her majesty’s plenipotentiary; the 
price is moderate, and the report on their quality 
generally favorable. The Calliope has gone td For- 
mosa to bring away the crew and passengers of the 
Ann. On Sept. 16th, 46,000,000, the first instalment 
of the $21,000,000, had been paid. The Blonde 
takes $3,000,000, the Modeste and Columbine about 
8800, 000 each, home; the Herald, $1,000,000, and 
Clio, $1,000,000, to Calcutta. The Endymion pro- 
ceeds to Bombay, the Calliope to Hong Kong. 

The imperial commissioners have offered to ac- 
company her majesty's plenipotentiary to the newly 
5 of trade. The captured ues have been 
restored, and trading between the English and Chi- 
nese has commenced in the Yang-tse-kiang. The 
self and mutual destruction of the Tartars at Chinke- 
angfoo was carried to a fearful extent—fathers k 


led their sons—mothers their daughters—children 
their parents—and friends their friends; and we sup- 
pose it may be added, husbands their wives. 

Lord Saltoun is to be left in command of the forces 
in China. 

The fleet will commence its move downward from 
Nankin about the middle of September, and I hope 
will reach Hong-kong by the 15th of the ensuing 
month. There will be some delay at Chusan, to land 
the stores, and muke the necessary arrangements for 
the officers to be left in cominissariat charge. ři 

The Augsburg Gazette states from Rome that the 
pope contemplates sending an apostolic vicar to China, 
at the request of the Catholics in that country. 


VENEZUELA. 


The congress of Venezuela met on the 20%: of Jan- | 


uary, and both branches organized on the ntxt day, 


when president Paez sent in his twelfth and lust an- 


nual message. The message is principally occupied 
with congratulations on the peace and increasing 
prosperity of the country. This fortunate condition 
of things, (says his excellency,) which I hope may 
prove a presage to still happier times, has given us 
Opportunity to attend to the condition of our national 
revenues, to retrench our expenditures, and thus to 
attend to the claims of all the creditors of the state. 
At home and abroad the national credit is every day 
more and more justly and highly esteemed, becanse 
it is seen that Venezuelans make no promises which 
they cannot fully confirm.“ No choice has been 
made of gen. Paez’s successor. 

BRAZIL. 

The emperor of Brazil opened.the chambers on 
the Ist of January with the following speech: 
“August and most worthy representatives of the nation: 

“I come with the greatest pleasure to open the first 
session of the fifth legislature. e 

„Being sure of your solicitude for every thing 
which may contribute to my happiness and the splen- 
dor of my throne, I have the pleasure to make you 
known that 1 have ratified the contract of my mar- 
riage with her royal’ highness, the princess Donna 
Theresa Christina, august sister of his majesty the 
king of the two Sicilies. 

“The relations of friendship between the empire 
and foreign nations subsist without any alteration, 
and I place my confidence in the divine providence 
that the peace we enjoy will not be disturbed. 

The deep regret which the rebellion of Sorocaba 
and Barbacena caused me was hardly mitigated by 
the proofs which the Brazilians gave of their attach- 
ment to the institutions of the empire and love to my 
august person. I remember with gratitude the en- 
thusiasm and promptness with which they hastened, 
even from the distant provinces, to support the pub- 
lic order and the prerogatives of my crown. It was 
to this powerful co-operation of my faithful subjects 
and to the valor of the army and navy, together with 
the national guard, under the protection of the Al- 
mighty, that my government succeeded to call to obe- 
dience in so short a time the rebels in the provinces 
of San Paulo and Minas. The public order has been 
already restored in some parts of the province of Rio 
Grande, and I hope the same will take place soon in 
the rest of that province. 

„The finances of the country require strongly your 
attention, and it is urgent to complete the reform of 
some important points of our legislation. I am sure 
during the present session you will occupy yourselves 
carefully of these series subjects, as well as of the 
public instruction and of the means tu promote the 
importation of fire arms useful to the country. 


“The ministers and secretaries of state will inform 
you of the aflairs which have been treated by their 
respective departments. o 

“August and most worthy representatives of the 
nation, in the arduous work you are going to begin, 
your wisdom and zeal for the welfare of the country 
no doubt will correspond to the hopes of the Brazil- 
ians, in whose happiness I wish to establish the glory 
of my reign. 

„The session is opened. 

Constitutional emperor and 
erpetual defender of Brazil.” 
MEXICO. 

The last news left the junta of “Notables” that 
had been formed by Santa Anna and his minions, en- 
gaged in framing the new government they were 
about to impose upon the Mexican people. The late 
constituent congress which was dissolved by the voice 
of the army, though it had been elected by the peo- 

le themselves, did not show a disposition sufficient- 
y subservient to the views of the dictator. In his 
message at their assembling, he had warned them 
against imitating the institutions and structure of the 
North American union. They proved too refracto- 
ry for his consolidational principles and were ac- 
cordingly dissolved. He had already named his 80 
satellites who were to succeed them. This body has 
lately ordered the Siglo to suspend 
will no doubt carry out the views o 
But for such men as him and his hireling soldiery, 
with too many of whom that republie is cursed like 
other Spanish American states, the Mexican people 


Paes on and 
the usurper.— 


~ 
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might have been by this time in the enjoyment of aj tack had heen determined upon by the Texan officers, 


stable representative svstem. 

The cutter Woodbury had arrived at Vera Cruz, 
and colonel Southall had proceeded immediately for 
the capital with his despatches. The United States 
brig Dolphin had also arrived at Vera Cruz from 
Campeacky. We have been favored with the peru- 
sal of a letter dated on board the 26th January, on 
her arrival off Vera Cruz, in which it is stated that 
the commander-in-chief of the Mexican squadron, 
refused her commander any communication with the 
American consul at Campeachy, and that in conse- 
quence he had proceeded to the above place in or- 
der to obtain from our minister, general Thompson, 
at Mexico, his instructions whether atall hazards to 


he then writes as follows: 

“On arriving at the Elcantro, a river running by 
the town, colonel Fisher ordered general Green to 
take twenty-five men and cross above us, so as to 
induce the enemy to believe that we intended to cross 
the river above the lower ford. We then crossed the 
river and marched into town, notwithstanding the 
heavy fire of the cannon and musketry which the 
enemy poured upon us. By this time it was 7 o'clock 
in the evening, and we took possession of arange of 
houses next tothe public square. The Mexicans 
kept up a heavy fire upon us during the whole night, 
but it did not do us any scrious injury. Early the 
next morning we began to return the compliment, 


attempt a communication with the consul or whether | and the way our riflemen picked them off was a sin 


to Pensacola. 

The expedition against Yucatan finds the conquest 
of that province of more difficult achievement than 
they had expected. An invasion of Texas will 
be undertaken probably when the forces in Yucatan 
are at disposal; meanwhile a Jevy of 24,000 men has 
been ordered. 

The Mexicans are rebuilding their defences at 
Vera Cruz, which were sadly damaged by the French, 
with granite from the North river quarries. Santa 
Anna’s artificial leg. the real one having been de- 
stroyed when San Juan D'Ulloa was bombarded, 
was also manufactured in New York. Some months 
ago, that amputated limb was disinterred and rebu 
ried atthe city of Mexico with imposing ceremonies 
of the established church and military parade and 


salutes. 
TEXAS. 


In relation to the Mexican naval force of Yucatan 
it is stated that the blockading squadron consists of 
the steamer Gaudaloupe, two Paixhan 68 pounders, 
two 24 pounders, and 2 small guns, officered and man- 
ned bya fine crew of Englishmen. The captain 
and first lieutenant have been’ recalled by the Eng- 
lish government and will soon leave; the others and 
the crew will remain. The City of Dublin steamer 
has a battery of & guns of various calibre, com- 
manded by eaptain Wise from Baltimore. Two fine 
brigs, fourteen 24 pounders. Two schooners, one 
very large one, built in New York, one Paixnan gun 
amidships and 4 small guns. The Montezuma, the 
largest and best steamer, was daily expected. 

It was said that as soon as Campeachy falls, the 
whole squadron would appear off the Texian coast. 


Hon. G. W. Hill has been confirmed as the secre- 
tary of war and marine—a very, judicious, brave, 


he should return with the vessel under his command to Davy Crockett. 


, and capable man. 


The brig Ferdinand had arrived from Bremen, 
with 47 emigrants. They are mostly agriculturists, 
dnd design cultivating the soil. 


A correspondent states that Van Ness was at work 
in the streets of Mexico, and in chains. No men- 
tion is made of Fitzgerald or. Hancock, taken at the 
same time with Van Ness, and who were also on the 
Santa Fe expedition, but they are probably also in 
Mexico, unless the former has been liberated through 
the interference of the British minister. 

“It is really surprising to notice the remarkably 
healthy and robust appearance of the soldiers who 
have recently returned from the army. It is worthy 
of remark, that of the.seven hundred and fifty men 
who went to the Rio Grande scarcely one was dis- 
abled by sickness during the campaign, but on the 
contrary, several who were quite sick and debilitat- 
ed when they commenced the campaign, were re- 
stored to perfect health before they returned to Bex- 
ar. The healthful and invigorating breezes of the 
west, seem to prove as beneficial to invalids, as those 
of Madeira, or the Azores.” 


The Texas Times of the 4th inst. contains all the 
additicnal particulars in relation to the Capture of 
Col. Fisher with a full list of the prisoners taken, 
numbering 248. Among the officers taken, we no- 
tice the name of G. B. Crittenden, son of the hon. 
J. J. Crittenden, of the U. S. senate. 


The prisoners taken at Mier have all been march- 
ed to the city of Mexico, with the exception of a 
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Such was the deadly aim of our 
rifles that we cleared the cannon four times, and not 
a Mexican could show his head without getting ari- 
fle ball to feel his bumps—the examination was ge- 
nerally very hasty, and the patient was sure to Jose 
his life. Up to this time we were confident of vic- 
tory; but alas! for the uncertainty of human affairs, 
what a change! About 2 o'clock the Mexicans made 
a charge, but were repulsed with great loss. By this 
time ovr ammunition was getting short, and as soon 
as this fact was ascertained, colonel Fisher ordered 
the men to prepare to charge on the cannon, and also 
to charge into the publicsquare. Before this order 
was exccuted the enemy sounded a parley, and sent 
a flag demanding a surrender, and also stating the 
number of their forces to be fifteen hundred regular 
soldiers and one thousand rancheros and citizens.— 
Had not the flag been sent in, in twenty minutes we 
should have had possession of the public square, and 
the victory would have been ours, Immediately on 
hearing the bearer of the flag mention ‘surrender,’ 
colonel Fisher told‘him that he would not for a mo- 
ment listen to the proposition, and ordered him to 
take back the flag. At this moment a captain rush- 
ed out and inquired the terms of surrender. The men 
by this time had ascertained the number of ‘their 
foes, and were panic stricken: about one-half were 
for surrendering, and the other half for fighting it 
out. Col. Fisher then asked an hour to consider on 
the terms of surrender: at the expiration of the 
hour we surrendered as prisoners of war.” 


The capture of Fisher has made some of the Mex- 
ican generals exceedingly fierce. One of them has 
written to Santa Anna from Matamoras for the loan 
of 14,000 men, with which to overrun and subdue all 
Texas. 


New cornony. The contract of Messrs. Peters, 
Johnson, Browning and others, for the colony, west 
of Fanning, has been declared forfeited, and another 
contract with the government had been entered into 
by Dr. Sherman Converse, of New York, Dr. D. J. 
Carroll. of Maryland; Charles Fentun Mercer, esq., 
of Virginia; Messrs. Thos. J. Maw and M. Stukely, 
of England. The line is to run from the mouth of 
Mineral creek, due south 100 miles; thence due west 
164 miles; thence due north to Red River, which is 
to be the northern boundary. These lines, we are 
told, will include the Big and Little Cross Timbers, 
as well as the former colony of Messrs. Peters, 
Browning & Co. The colonists of the first company 
to be reinstated if they wish, and 250 families annu- 
ally are to be introduced by the new contractors, 
for the term of five years, and as many more as they 
please, not excceding 10.000. The new company 
state their capital at £100,009 sterling. The con- 
tractors have returned to their homes to commence 
operations. with the exception of Dr. Carroll, who 
will reside in Fanning and the colony. Mr. Mercer 
was for many years a respected member of the con- 
gress of the United States. Dr. Converse has, we 
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At the recent bloody fight between the Mexicans 
and TeXians, in the town of Meir, there were six 
boys in the Texian party of whom the oldest was but 
17 and the youngest 14. The last named (says the N. 
Orleans papers) distinguished himseif by shooting 12 
Mexicans in suceession as they were brought up to 

naa the guns. Artillery was at length brought to 
bear upon the house, which was at once shattered, 
when the boys attempted to escape to an adjoining 
one. Inthe act of entering the window two of them 
were killed, but the others effected an entrance and 
recommenced their firing upon the artillery men, 
which they continued until they were ordered by their 
commander to desist. i 


Col. George W. Hockley was appointed acting co- 
lonel of ordinance to put Galveston in a proper 
state of defence. : 

President's Messace. 

President Houston's message of Deccember Ist, after 

complaining that the legislation in Texas, is too fre- 

nently characterized by acts of selfishness and cu- 

| pidity, says that under this state of things, it is too 
true that the nation has been gradually declintmg. 


1 

| Instead of deriving facilities and advantages from 

the lapse of time, its decline, since the year 1838. to 

‘its present point of depression, has been regular and 
more rapid than perhaps that of any other country 
on the globe possessing the same natural advantages. 

From possessing a currency nearly at par, with a 
circulating medium but little more than half a mil- 
lion, and with a eredit unparalelled for a country of 
its age, we find ourselves in a condition utterly des- 
litute of credit, without a currency, without means 
and millions in debt. 

The chimera of a splendid government, adminis- 
tered upon a magnificent scale has passed off, and left 
us all the realities of depression, national calamity 
and destitution. 

[Mexican incursion. } 

Although we have an enemy upon our frontier, and 
are not in a situation to retaliate in such manner as 
our disposition would urge us to do, and carry war 
into their territory, yet if our resources are careful- 
ly economised and properly employed, we can ren- 
der their predatory warfare harmless. Instead of per- 
mitting ourselves to be excited and irritated, so as to 
vanquish ourselves by disorderly rallies to the fron- 
tiers we have it in our power to maintain a force suf- 
ficient, under regular discipline, to secure us against 
serious aggression and deter the enemy from their re- 
peated incursions. As it has hitherto been, the peo- 
ple have rushed to the ſrontier upon the first alarm 
given of the enemy's approach. A want of discipline 
and subordination, was the consequence; and after 
consuming the substance of the frontier settler, they 
have returned to their homes, leaving behind them an 
exhausted country; and for the want of order and dis- 
cipline, having permitted the enemy to escape with- 
out chastisement. l 

When alarms have been given, instead of appris- 
ing the executive, through the department of war, 
by express, and giving notice to the several counties 

„on the frontier, whose duty it was to hold their mili- 
' tia in instant readiness, they have appealed directly 
to the citizens, and invoked their aid, with whom 
concert of acticn could not be expected. The con- 
sequence was that the executive, upon the re- 
ceipt of this irregular information issued the proper 
orders, but owing to the delays incident to a want of 
. efective organization in the militia, celerity could 
‘not be given to the movements required, and the 
‘enemy, afler having produced great excitement, 
effected their retreat. These circumstances caused 
a campaign tobe projected by individuals, not func- 
tionaries of the guvernment, without first having ob- 


‘tained the advice and sanction of the executive—they 


thiuk, been a bock publisher in New York city.) pledging ample supplies for hose who should engage 


The others we know nothing of. 
| [Clarksville Standard. 


Congress adjourned on the 17th January. 
The president vetoed the “frontier bill,” hut it sub- 


sequently passed both houses by a constitutional ma- 


jority and is now a law. 
A vill passed congress repealing the duty on sugar, 


Jad retained by Ampudia. and the sick and wounded. ! coffee and steel. 


Colonel Fisher and general Green, with probably 
some other officers, were sent forward on horseback, | 
some two or three days iu advance of the main bo- 
dy, who followed on foot. 

A letter from one of the prisoners at Matamoras 
states that when the terms of capitulation at Mier 
were agreed upon many of the Texians shed tears, 
and general T. J. Green broke his gun into pieces, 
and was nearly frantic with rage. 

Another of the prisoners at Matamoras, who had 
an opportunity of writing without the knowledge of 
the Mexicans, gives additional particuturs in rela- 
tion to:Le desperaie b. e ul ier, Wich are ex- 
tremely interesting. After stating that a night at- 


T. J. Rusk has been appointed major general of the 
militia. : 
The intelligence of the surrender of the Texian 


forces at Mier had reached Texas; but so far from 


damping the zeal of the people, had inflamed a mili- 
tary ardor which promised the speedy organization 
of a sufficient force to cross the Rio Grande, with 
every prospect of success. The troops who return- 
ed from the army after the capture of Laredo, had 
evinced a willingness to enlist for another camper gn; 
and the Galveston papers express the bo tisf that be- 
tween two and three thousand men could readily be 
equipped to march upon Matamoros. 


, 


in the campaign to the Rio Grande. l 

If individuals assume the right of projecting came 
| paigns, they are liable not only to thwart the designs 
|of the government, but by a diversion of a pertion 
of its means bring on disaster and ensure the 
greatest calamities to the country. indeed, it has 
not been unfrequent upon the frontiers to project and 
conduct compaizus without reporting to the propee 


department, any fact or circumstance connected with 


them from beginning to end. Publie stores and muni- 
tions of war, have also been applied in this way with- 


oul the sanction, or even knowledge of the government. 


At the commencement of the present administra- 
lion, it was the earnest desire of the executive to be 
enabled by acts of congress, to maintain a force on 
the frontier amounting from one to two hundred men. 
Could this have been done, he remains satisfied and 
confirmed in the opinion that the recent calamities, 
and annoyances upon gur frontier, world not hove 
oecurred. Unless omething canbe done to prevent 
the system of molestation practised by the enemy, it 
will caure Texas to subdue herself. 


— —— ee 
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If the whole country is to be agitatad, and called 
from their homes at the appearance of a few hundred 
rancheros, who can make a display on our frontier, 
and again recross the Rio Grande, before our citt- 
zens have left their homes; a few only having ral- 
lied in numbers sufficient to jeopardize themselves 
without effecting any useful object, we oan never 
hope for security to our frontier or tranquility to its 
citizens. If it is possible to maintain such a regular 
force as would be adequate with the present means 
of the government, it is at least within the power 
of congress to enact such laws as will compel 
such a number of militia to be furnished by draft 
from the counties as will meet the necessaries of the 
frontier. 

No doubt can now be entertained that the prime 
object of the enemy is to molest our frontiers, and 
harrass and annoy our seaboard. 


Finances, c.] 

For the want of means, every possible embarrass- 
ment, has been presented to the administration. 
Texas; in truth, presents an anomaly in the history 
of nations, for no conntry has ever existed without a 
currency, nor has any government ever been admin- 
istered without means. 

Aware of the attitude in which the country must 
be placed, the present executive upon coming into 
office, recommended such measures of finance as he 
was satisfied, would to some extent, relieve the ex- 
isting embarrassments, and eventually extricate the 
country from its involvements. The system recom- 
mended, was not adopted. The issue of exchequer 
bills, the representative part of the system was 
adopted, but the foundation of the issue was not re- 
garded. Authority to hypothecate the Cherokee lands, 
or to make sale of them or any portion thereof, was 
omitted to be given. ‘The collection of the direct 
tax, was also postponed for six months after the 
usual period for its collection; and the exchequer 
bills of necessity referred for redemption to imports 
and licences alone. The excitement in the coun- 
try has prevented importations. and persons owing 
their license tax, have refused to pay. The process 
ol collection is so tedious that unless some prompt 
remedy is devised by congress, it is useless to regard 
such tax as a source of public revenue. The ex- 
chequer bills being thus left dependent alone upon 
import duties for their redemption, no other demand 
existing for them—depreciated, and at one time were 
worth in market, but twenty-five cents on the dol- 
lar; though the whole amount issued up to this time, 
is only about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars; and the amount now in circulation, cannot 
by possibility exceed thirty thousand. Had the re- 
quisite authority been given for the hypothecation 
of the Cherokee country for the redemption of these 
bills, and had the time for the collection of the di- 
rect tax not been postponed, and the license tax 
been collectable, and the warehousing system been 
abolished, itis believed a sum more than double the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars could have 
been already brought into the treasury. 

At the extra session in June last, a law was pass- 
ed authorising the executive to have surveyed and 
brought into market, four hundred thousand acres of 
the Cherokee lauds; but under such restrictions that 
they amounted to a prohibition. 

It is recominended to the honorable congress that 
a law be passed, prohibiting the circulation within 
the limits of the republic, of the notes of all foreign 
banks, and that all individual and corporation notes 
intended for circulation as currency, in the republic 
be suppressed; and that engraved exchequer bills of 
denominations ranging from twelve and a halfcents, 
to one dollar, and from one dollar to one hundred 
dollars, be issued and made receivable for all dues to 
the government, except those arising from imports 
and tonnage; and that these latter be receivable in 
nothing but gold and silver. That the exchequers 
can be sustained in credit by a course of this kind 
there can be no doubt. Upto this time none of 
them have been husbanded but for the purpose of 
paying duties. Thedemand will be greatly increased, 
and as soon as the taxes are collectable, they will 
hecome an object of procurement. If prudence is 
observed in their issue, the whole amount now au- 
thorised would not be sufficient to pay the direct 
taxes, and that deficit must be made up in gold and 
silver. It is impossible under these circumstances, 
that the money should not he at par from the time 
that taxes are collectable, as the demand would be 
greater than the amount in circulation to meet it. 
According to the amount of circulating medium in 
the United States, estimating our population at one 
hundred thousand souls, our circulation ought to be 
Six hundred thousand dollars, or six dollars for each 
individual. Supposing this datum to be correct, a cir- 
culating medium of one-third of that sum, would, 
from the force of circumstances, sustain iuelf at par, 
controlled by the absolute wants of the country. I 


—— = 
View the subject of the finances of the nation as of for the purpose of establishing amicable relations. 
vital importance to its existence; and they can be They met the Indians and entered into negociations 
sustained in a sound and healthy condition, the exe- with them, with ulterior arrangements, to meet 
cutive entertains not a doubt. again on the Brazos at the Waco village, as the com- 
Summary punishment. ] missioners understood it, in the month of October 

To enforce the collection of the revenue is also of last. The commissioners attended, but owing to 
the highest importance. When men take the laws some cause, the Indians were unable to attend. 
into their own hands; or undertake construe the con- Some difficulties intervened at the time of the for- 
stitutfon in derogation of the constituted authorities mation of the treaty east of Red River. The prin- 
of the land, it manifests a diseased condition of the | cipal ground on which it was believed the Coman- 
body politic, and demands of the law making power ches would not enter into a treaty, or adventure 
the prescription of a remedy, whilst the executive themselves to a council, arose from the circumstan- 
by his oath is bound to enforce it. The punishment | ces, attending the unfortunate affair which occurred 
of offences ought to be as prompt and summary as in Bexar in the spring of 1840, in which they lost 
the nature of our institutions will admit. The rea- many of their principal chiefs, after they had re- 
son is manifest. There are not jails and prisons in, ceived a solemn invitation to come in and establish 


the country for the confinement of the accused, nor 

are the several counties in a situation to pay a tax 

sufficient to ensure the safe-keeping of culprits. 
Foreign relationss. | 

Our foreign relations have undergone no material 
change since the last executive communication to 
the honorable congress, with the exception of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaties with Great 
Britain. No information has been received in rela- 
tion io the mediation of that power between Texas 
and Mexico. It is hoped, however, that before the 
adjournment of the present session, it will be in the 
power of the executive to submit to the honorable 
congress important information, embracing that sub- 
ject. A treaty of commerce and navigation has 

een negotiated by our minister the hon. James Rei- 
ly with the government of the United States. 
[ Mails. } 

Nothing is better calculated to present the deplo- 
rable financial condition of Texas than the situation 
of our post office and mail establishment. For the 
years 1840 and 1841, not less than one hundred and 
ninety thousand four hundred and seventy dollars in 
promissory notes, besides four thousand two hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars in exchequer bills, were ap- 
propriated to sustain the establishment. For the 
service of the present year congress appropriated 
only five thousand dollars in exchequer bills, with- 
out making any allowance for their depreciation— 
nor did they leave any discretion with the executive 
to sustain this important branch of the government. 


government without the means of conveying intelli- 
gence or distributing the laws throughout the re- 
public. 
[Removal of seat of government.) 
In the month of March last, during the incursion 
of the enemy, under the provisions of the constitu- 


friendly relations. It was alledged that they were 
yet crying for their kindred, and that the eſouds of 
sorrow yet rested upon their nation, because their 
chiefs were no more, and they had not the light of 
their counsel to point to the path in which they 
should walk. Other tribes who had been friendly 
with the colonists of Texas, and had always been 
friendly and commercial with the first settlers of the 
country, though they had occasion to deplore many 
circumstances, were nevertheless anxious to return 
with their women and children to where buffalo 
were abundant, and where they could obtain subsis- 
. tence for their families, live at peace with the citizens 
of Texas, and carry on trade, and maintain friendly 
intercourse. The government of the United States 
has indicated a willingness to guarantee peace, and 
maintain the treaty stipulations which may be en- 
tered into on the part of the Indians, provided Tex- 
as maintains good faith on her part. That friendly 
relations can be established there is no doubt; and 
messengers are now out among the various tribes for 
the purpose of ascertaining the particular reasons 
why the chiefs of the several tribes did not meet our 
commissioners at the Waco village, and the execu- 
tive will not be remiss in the proper appliance of 
whatever may contribute to the achievement of an 
abject so truly desirable to the interests of the coun- 
try. It has not been to him a matter of much as- 
‘tonishment that the chiefs did not attend. The sea- 
son has been one of unprecedented character. The 
high waters, the inclemency of the weather, and the 
range of the buffalo, being further south than is 
usual at this season of the year, would interpose 
i difficulties to the attendance of the Indians, that 
seem to be quite satisfactory for their absence. If 
a treaty is once concluded, and good faith maintain— 
ed on the part of the people of Texas, there can he 
no doubt that friendly relations will be maintained 


tion, the president felt it to be his imperative duty to; with the Indians. When only a few hundred fami- 
order a removal of the archives and heads of depart- lies existed in the colonies; Texas had friendship and 
ments from the city of Austin toa place of safety. | commerce with the border tribes. Those who en- 
As to the propriety and necessity of the act no rea- gaged in the commerce found it profitable, aud but 
sonable doubt could exist. Resistance, however, | few interruptions took place between the whites anu 
has been offered and continued up to the present the Indians. Since then causes have arisen that have 
time. Acts of the most seditious and unauthorised , broken off commerce, and such has been the exaspe- 
character have been perpetrated by persons styling ration of fecling on the part of the Indians that 
themselves the ‘Archive Committee,” positively re. there was no medium by which they could be ap- 
fusing obedience to the orders of the executive and | proached unless through tribes resident within the 
refusing to permit individuals to remove from that limits of the United States, or the Indian agents of 
place with their cilects, unless a passport was grant- | that country. The fact of all the commerce of the 
ed by some member of said committee. The exe- [Indians with Texas ceasing, would induce them to 
cutive felt a reluctance to have recourse to such seek for a market for the spoils acquired by depre- 
measures as would have enabled him to carry out dations upon our citizens. This they could readiiy 
the provisions of the constitution. find at trading houses on the Red River and with 


The reasons ſor he removal of the archives ſrom 
the city of Austin still existing. it was deemed most 
proper to convene the congress at this point. The 
subject was laid before congress at the late extra ses- 
sion, and no definite action took place. In addition 
tothe fact that the supreme court had been, by law, 
recently removed to the town of Washington, and 
the removal of the archives to the same place would 
be attended with no public expense, the executive 
| regarded it as, in many respects, under existing cir- 

cumstances, the most eligible, safe, and convenient 
location for the seat of government. 
[Indian relations.] 


Texas, at this time furnishes the singular fact of a 


While presenting subjects to the consideration of l Texas to continual depredations. 


your honorable body of vital importance to the na- 
tion, our Indian relations will be entitled to at least 
secondary estimation. Soon after the commence- 
‘ment of the present administration, the president, 
anxious to renew that course of policy which he was 
‘satisfied could alone give peace and security to the 
' frontiers, availed himself of every means of informa- 
‘tion upon the subject, and froin assurances of the In- 
dians themselves, as well as of officers of the United 
States government employed in the Indian depart- 
ment, he was satisfied that a sincere disposition to- 
wards peace was entertained by the Indians. He 
accordingly despatched commissioners io the east of 
Red River (whither the Indians of Texas had gene- 
rally retired with their families, and from whence 


the various tribes in friendship with the United 
(States, who could furnish them articles obtained 
ifrom United States traders, who would regard it as 
a fair trafic. The border Indians having secured 
their wives and children beyond the limits of our 
| territory, were incited to continual outrages on our 
citizens, and regarded us as irreconcileable ene- 
mies to them. Extermination of all Indians within 
our borders having been denounced by the former 
executive upon his coming into office, they viewed 
every act of hostility on their part as one of retalia- 
tion; and their hostility, having nothing of interest 
to counteract or restrain it, has exposed the frontiers 
Let peace 
once be made with them. Let them realize, that 
they can obtain such articles as they require within 
the vicinity of their families and hunting grounds, 
maintain good faith on our part, and they will at 
once perceive that their interest is to remain at 


peace and in commerce with us, that their women 


and children may remain secure in their agriculture. 
Their warriors will. be changed into hunters, and 
should they entertain a passion for war, its theatre 
will be distant from their families, they will find new 
enemies to make war upon, at least as profitable as 
Texas, and we shall enjoy the benefits of a lucra- 
tive commerce, and become the recipients of the 
fruits of their enterprise, whilst our citizens will en- 
joy security, and out frontiers exemption from 


they sent out war parties to the frontiers of Texas.) ; alarm. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Confirmed by the senate. 

John C. Spencer, of New York, to be secretary of 
the treasury, in the place of Walter Forward, re- 
signed. 

James Madison Porter, of Pennsylvania, secretary 
for the department of war, in the placeof Mr. 
Spencer. ' 

Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, now minister 
of the United States at London, to be commissioner 
to China. ‘ 

Wilham W. Irwin, of Pennsylvania, charge 
d'affairs to Denmark, in the place of J. R. Jackson, 
deceased. 

George Brown, of Masssachusctts, to be commis- 
er to the Sandwich Islands. 

Albert Smith, of Maine, to be commissioner in con- 
formity to the sixth article of the treaty between the 
U. States and Great Britain, concluded on the 9th day 
of August, 1842. 

Duncan R. McRae, attorney of the United States 
for the district of North Carolina, in the place of 

William H. Haywood, resigned. 
© © Consuls. N. Berry, for Lyons in the place of S. 
Allison, resigned. 

John Hartman, ſor Barrocoa, i in the place of F. 
H. McCready, resigned. 

William H. Vesey, of N. York, for Lisbon, in the 
place of Israel P. Hutchinson, resigned. 

Morgan L. Smith. of New Vork, ſor Velasco, in 
the place of A. M. Green, deceased. 

Charles Thompson, jr., ol Mass., for Merida and 
Sisal, in Yucatan. 

Henry Mahler, of New York, for Zurich. 

Franklin Gage, of Maine, for Cardenas. 

an B. Higginson, of Massachusetts, for Cal- 
cutta 

John Black, for the city of Mexico, in the place of 
W. B. Jones. resigned. 

George W, Pell, of New York, for Westphalia and 
the Prussian provinces of the Rhine. 

Frederick List, of Philadelphia, for the Kingdom 
of Wurtemburg. 

Marshals. Edward Harden, to be marshal of the 
United States for Georgia, in the place of William 
J. Davis. whose commission has expired. 

Custom house officers.—Collectors. William Little- 
field, re-appointed at Newport, Rhode Island. 

Calvin lythe, Philadelphia, Penn. vice Thomas 
S. Smith. 

Peter 8. Bowdoin, Cherrystone, Virginia, vice 
George Holt, deceased. 

Surviyor. Dennis Dawley, Norfolk, Virginia, vice 
N. W. Parker, whose commission has expired. 

Land aſſicers.— Registers. Abraham Edwards, re- 
appointed at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

James H. Birch, Plattsbury, Missouri. 

Receivers. A. Dorsey, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
vice A. S. Lewis, deceased. 

FE lwad M. Samuel, Plattsburg, Missouri. 

Edward Randolph, re-appointed at Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi. 

George W. Womack, Greensburg, Louisiana, vice 
Th. mas Womack, deceased. 

Jusliccs of the peace. John D. McPherson, A. T. 
Smith, William Waters, and Richard Kev Watts to 
be justices of the peace in the county of Washirg- 
ton in the Distaict of Columbia. 


Cons l. A letter from in Yucatan, dated at 
Carmen Laguna de Terminos on the 9th ultimo, an- 
nounces the death of Charles Russell, the Ameri- 
can consul at that port, who died on the preceding 
day. Mr. R. was a native of Philadelphia, and had 
resided in Mexico about twelve years. 


THE SENATE. 

On the re-opening of the doors, at the evening 
session of the 3d instant, the same manifestation of 
the cordial good will and universal satisfaction which 
we had occasion to record at the termination of the 
last session of that honorable body was extended to- 
wards its presiding officer. The highest reward for 
the faithful and impartial performance of the deli- 
cate & responsible duties of so exalted a station, is the 
spontaneous expression of approbation of his peers, 
who have witnessed and felt the influenceof the 
manner in which those duties have been performed; 
and we could not, therefore, omit the record of the 
following resolution, offered as it was by a gentle- 
man of the opposition, (Mr. Benton), and responded 
to as with one voice ny the whole senate: 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of the se- 
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of infantry, to be captain by brevet, for meritorious 
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On resuming the chair, the president of the senate 
brielly responded to the resolution in the expression 
of a cordial wish for the safe return of each mem- 
ber of the senate to the bosom of his family, and the 
continued health and happiness of all; and then 
closed the session by an adjournment of the senate 
sine die. [Avat. Int. 


THE ARMY. 
Promotions in the army, &e. 
GENERAL onbrns, No. 19. 
Head quarters of the army, aljutant genl’s office, 
Washington, March 6, 1843. 

Promotions and appointments in the army of the 
United States, by the president, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, since the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1843. 

J. Promotions. 
Sixth regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Rudolph F. Ernst. to be se- 
cond lieutenant, February 9, 1843, rice Emory, re- 
signed. 

Brevers. 

Captain D. D. Tompkins, of the Ist regiment of 
artiliery, to be major by brevet, for gallant and me- 
ritorious conduct in the war against the Florida In- 
dians, to date from September 11, 1836. 

Cantan Harvey Brown, of the 4th regiment of 
artillery, to be major by hrevet, for gallant conduct 
on several occasions, and zeneral efficiency in the 
war against the Fiorida Indians, to date from Nov. 
21, 1536. 

Major John Harris, of the Marine corps, to be 
major by brevet, for gallantry and good conduet in 
the war against the Florida “Indians, particularly in 
the affair of Hatchee Lustee, to date from January 
27, 1837: 

Capt. B. L. Beall, of the 2d regiment of dragoons, 
to be major by brevet, for gallantry and successful 
services in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from March 15. 1837. 

Captain George W. Allen, of the 4th regiment of 
infantry, to be major by brevet, for gallant conduct 
on several occasions, and general etliciency in the 
war against the Florida Indians, to date from Dec. 
25, 1837. 

Captain John Munroe, of the 4th regiment of ar- 
tillery, to be major by brevet, for conduct uniform- 
ly meritorious and efficient during three campaigns 
against the Florida Indians, to date from February 
15. 1838. 

Captain Samuel Ringgold, of the 3d regiment of 
artillery, to be major by brevet, for meritorious 
conduct, in activity and efficiency in the war against 
the Florida Indians, to date from February 15. 1833. | 

Capt. Washington Seawell, of the 7th regiment of | 
infantry, to be major by brevet, for meritorious and 
successful services in the war against the Florida In- 
dians, to date from July 18, 1841. 

Capt. R. D. A. Wade, of the 3d regiment of artil- 
lery, to be major by brevet, for gallantry and suecess- 
ful services in the war against the Florida Indians, 
to “ate from Nov. 6, 1841. 

Captain George Wright, of the 8th regiment of 
infantry, to be major by brevet, for meritorious 
conduct, in zeal, enerzy. and perseverance, in the 
war against the Florida Indians, to date from March 
15, 1812. 

Captain R. H. K. Whitely, of the 95e bes de- 
partment, (late Ist Jieut. in the 2d regiment of artil- 
lery,) to be captain by brevet, for gallant conduet in 
the wor against the Florida Indians, to date frum 
July 19, 1836. 

Captain T. B. Linnard, of the corps of topogra- 
phical engineers, (late Ist lieutenant in the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery,) to be captain by brevet, for gal- 
lant conduct, activity, and enterprise in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from September 
30. 1836. 

First lieut. J. W. Anderson, of the 2d regiment of 
infantry, to be captain by brevet, for gallant and suc- 
cessful conduct in the war against the Florida In- 
dians, to date from August 23, 1841. 

Brevet captain W. G. Freeman, Ist lieutenant in 
the 4th regiment of artillery, July 7, 1838, and 
brevet captain in the stalf, December 2, 1841, to be 
first lieutenant by brevet, for gallantry on several 
occasions, and uniforin gocd conduct in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from November 
21, 1836. 

First lieut. George Taylor, of the 3d regiment of 
artillery, to be captain by brevet, for gallantry and 
meritorious services in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from March 1, 1842. 

First ‘lieut. John T. Sprague, of the 8th regiment 


nate he presented tothe hon. II Ilie P. Marcon for and successful conduct in the war against the Florida 
the ability and impart: ality with whieh he iwas dis-|dudiang to date ird. March lo, 1842. 
abies the duties of president pro tempore of tej First lieut. P. N. Barbour, of the 3d regiment of 


i 


infantry, to be captain by brevet, for active and high- 
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ly meritorious services in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from April 15, 1842. 

First lieut. Ripley A. Arnold, of the 2d regiment 
of dragoons, to be captain by brevet, for gallant con- 
duct in the war azainst the Florida Jndians, to date 
from April 19, 1842. 

First lieut. Gco. H. Talcott, of the ordnance de- 
partment, (late of the 3d regiment of artillcry,) Ist 
lieutenant, September 15, 1836, to be first lieutenant 
by brevet, for gallant conduct on several occasions ia 
the war against the Florida Indians, to date from 
Dec 31, 1835. 

First lieut. Horace Brooks, of the 2d regiment of 
artillery, (Ist lieut. February 8, 1837.) to be first 
lieut. by brevet, for gallant and good conduct in the 
war against the Florida Indians, io date from Dec. 
31. 1835. 

First lieut William H. Fowler, of the Ist regiment 
of artillery, (Ist lieut. May 1. 1339,) to be first lieu- 
tenant by brevet, for gallantry and good conduct in 
the war against ‘the Florida Indians, to date from 
Jan. 15, 1838. 

Second lieutenant George H. Thomas of the 3d 
regiment of artillery, to be first licutenant by bre- 
vet, for gallantry and good conduct in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from November 
6, 1841. 

Second lieutenant F. D. Callendar, of the ord- 
nance department, to be first lieutenant by brevet, 
for active and highly meritorious services in the 
war against the Florida Indians, to date from May 
1, 1842. 

11. APPOINTMENTS. 
Military storekeeper attached to the ordnance departe 
ment. 

J. M. Galt, of the state of Virginia, December 


28, 1842. 
III. Transrers. 

Brevet 2d lieuts. G. T. Mason and T. C. Ham- 
mond, of the late 2d dragoons, are transferred to the 
first. regiment of dragoons—the first to company (K.) 
the second to company (G,) which they will join 
without delay. The supernumerary second lieuts. 
will take precedence in the regiment according to 
their academic rank. r 

IV. RESIGNATION. 

Second licut. J. R. Emory, 6th infantry, Februa- 

ry 9, 1843: 
By conimand of major gen. Scorr: 
R. JONES, jdt Gen. 


THE NAVY. 

The secretary of the navy has appointed A Thom- 
as Smith, esq., to be chief clerk of the navy depart- 
ment, in the place of Mr. Simms, deceased. Also, 
Commander W. W. McKean, to be governor of the 
naval asylum, at Philadelphia. 

Wm. Dulany, now a captain in the marine corps, 
is promoted to be a major by brevet, in said corps, 
for meritorious conduct. 

Commander Andrew Fitzhugh, to be captain. 

Lieutenant George A. Magruder, to be comman- 
der, and passed midshipman John Contee, to be lieu- 
tenant. 

Captain Beverly Kennon, to be chief of the bureau 
of construction, equipment and repairs, in place of 
captain David Connor, resigned. 

Wm. G. Jackson, to be chaplain from the 19th 
October, 1842, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Jared L. Elliott. 

Marine corps. Archibald Henderson, colonel and 
commandant of the marine corps, to be a brigadier 
general by brevet, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices While in command of the marine in Alabama, 
Florida, and Tennessee, against the hostile Indians, 
to date from the 27th day of January, 1837. 

The National Intelligencer states that capt. Jobn 


H. Aulick has been appointed commandant of the. 


navy yard at Washington, to succeed captain Ken- 
non, who has been appointed to the head of the 


bureau of construction, equipment, and repair, in. 


the navy department. 

AFRICAN squapron. The New York American 
states that the frigate Macedonian, now fitting out at 
Norfolk, is to be the flag-ship of this squadron. The 
command was sought by commodore Perry, than 
whom amore discreet and fitting othcer for so re- 
sponsibie and delicate a post, could not have been 
selected. 

The Saratoga sloop of-war is to be one of the 
squadron. She is anew vessel, of great beauty and 
efficiency, daily expected at New York from Poru- 
mouth. 

There are to be several smaller vessels, in order 
to more extended cruizing along the coast. 

The force will be at least 80 guns. 

Capt. B. Cooper has received his orders to proceed 
to the Mediterranean to reiieve capt. Spencer, of 
the Columb.a, who desires, on account of ill health 
to return hcms. [(V. F. imer. 


— 


The Neos Perand af 
para grid: t 

By the briz William, at Charlest m from Matanzas, 
we have reccived advices that the U. Slates brig 
Boxer, lieutenant com'g Bullus, arrived at Matanzas, 
on the 20th ult., from a cruize near the Ise of Pines, 
having fallen in with, gave chase toa topsail 
schooner whose movements and appearance excited 
Suspicion, but which contrived to make her 
without being overhauled. 


— — — — — — — 
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Montis has 


Captain J. R. Sands, at present second in command i 


at the Brooklyn navy yard, after the 10th inst. takes 
the supreme command of the vard, inthe piace of com. 
Perry, who takes command of the African squadron, 


NavaL supremacy. ‘The recent death of Com. 
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A bill was also passed in the senate allowing a 
twelve months’ stay of execution, with good securi- 
lty, unless the plaintiff would endorse on the back 
“payable in Alabama money.” This bill was also 


— — — 


Both houses of the Pennsylvania legislature have | triumphantly demolished in the lower house. 


passed a resolution to provide for the payment of the 
interest of the state debt falling due Jast month and 
The resolution directs the circulation, a 
es bearing six per cent. 
persons to whom inte- |in the right 
rest is due in a sum larger than twenty dollars.— emphatically, 
paid in money. 


in the month of August next. 
interest payable yearly, to all 
Sums under twenty dollars are to be 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO LAND SALE. 


A law has been 


passed levying a tax, both general 
and specific, to de 


fray the state expenses, to redeem 
nd to sustain the plighted faith of 
The debates on this subject have been all 
spirit, and go to show conclusively, and 
that the doctrine of repudiation is 
‘scouted and denounced by the good people of Alaa 
baina, of whatever name or party. f 
This tax law will raisea revenue of about two 


the state. 


The Chicago (Illinois) Ex- hundred and fifty thousand dollars, of which one 


Horr has oceasiuned frequent reference to the me- Press of the 16th ult. says: “Land to the amount in | hundred thousand will pay the state expenses, the 


morable victory gained 
at a time when the belief of British invincibility at | 
sea rested like a spell upon the world. The success 
which then gave glory to our flag, 
name of the republic far and wide among the na- 
tions, was no accidental success—as 
victories of our naval heroes abundantly proved. 
But the moral eflect of that single victory in givin 
confidence and eager courage to our seamen, who | 
effects, when it is considered as the first in the series 
of triumphs already achieved, and yet to be achieved | 
in the future carcer of this young empire of ours | 
filled with the mizhty germs of a gigantic growth! i 
If the wars of Rome and Carthaze shall ever be! 
fouzht over azain onthe waters of the Atlantic, the 
termination of the conflict will mark the ending of | 
a strife, the first prophetic blow of which was struck | 
when the Guerriere went down. 
The sensation produced in England hy the loss of 
that ship and that of the Macedonian which shon fallow. | 
ed, may be estimated in some sort by the following lan- 
gue used by Mr. Canning in the house of commons: 
Sin: The loss of these two fine ships of war, pro- 
duced a sensation throuchont this country, scarcely 
to be equalled by the mest violent convulsions of na. 
ture! Ido not attribute the slighest blame to our! 
gallant sailors, who always do their duty: but never 
can [ agree with those who complain of the shock 
of consternation throughout Great Britain, as hav- 


ing been greater than the occasion justified. Who 
would represent the loss as insignificant, and the, 


feelings of shame and indignation occasioned hy it, 
as exaggerated and extravagant? It cannot be too 
deeply felt that the sacred spell of the invincibility: 
of the British navy was broken by these unfortunate | 
captures; and however speedily we must all wish | 
the war to terminate, I hope | shall not be consider- , 
ed as sanguinary and unfeeling, when I express my 

devout wish. that it may not be concluded, until we 

have re-established the character of our naval supe- } 
riority, and smothered in victories the disasters 

which we have now to lament, and to which we are 

$0 little habituated.” 

The victory of New Orleans procured for its he- 
ro the highest civil station within the gift of his 
countrymen. But that victory, triumphant and im- 
portant as it was, was less wounding to British pride, 
was less momentous in its results, immediate and 
prospective, was less regarded by the nations abroad, 
far less than the naval victory of Hutt, which was 
hailed as the opening of a new epoch in the mari- 
time history of the world. And so, no doubt it will 
prove to be. [Baltimore American. 


— 


NION. 
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l MAINE. 

U. S. Sewaror. On Friday, March 3; John Fair- 
field, governor of the state of Maine, was elected to the 
United States senate by the legislature of that state, 
in the place of the hon. Ruel Williams, resigned.— 

he whig vote in the house was cast ſor William P. 
Fessenden. The term fer which Mr. Fairfield has 
been elected expires on the 4th March, 1845. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

At a convention of “the democratic” 
the Massachusetis legislature, assembled on Thursday 
the 2d instant, several resolutions were passed; one 
of them expresses a preference for Martin Van Bu- 
ren as the nominee for president of the United States 
—subject, however, tothe decision of the national 
Convention. 

The house of representatives have by a vote of 156 
to 141 requested governor Morton to remove adjutant 
general Dearborn, for his conduct in Joaning the 
arms of the state to the Rhode Island authorities du- 
Ting the late civil war in that state. 


members of 


ca 


CONNECTICUT. 
The whigs of Connecticut have nominated Thomas 
Brace, Samuel D. Hubbard, Edward Eldbridge 


‘reasonable man su 


by him over a British frigate value of $86,215 36 was sold at the recent land sale 
i The tracts were situated in the coun- 
ties of Kane, DeKalb, Kendall, DuPage, and Cook, 
and spread the and they comprise some of the finest land in the 
Of course much had heen previously enter- 


ed by pre-emption. About 600.000 acres were of- 
the subsequent sold.— December last, is about 


in this city. 


union. 


ſered at the land sale, but about 70,000 only 


This result is to be attribnted mainly to the extreme 
Fine well improved farms re- 


shall calculate? And who shall calculate its practical! main unpurchased: but no one will have the hardi- 


scarcity of money. 


hood, we suspect, to interfere with the rights of the 
claimants.” 

At the latest accounts from Springfield the legis- 
la 
day, the 6th inst. 

A bill reducing 

ecome a law. 

A bill had also become a law for the completion 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal. by allowing the 
holders of state bonds to advance the necessary funds 
for that purpose, the payment of their advances and 
bonds to be secured by a vested lien upon the canal, 
its tolls, lands, and revenues. This measure it was 
supposed would ensure the completion of the work. 


ILLINois anD Micntcan ANAL. The Peoria Re- 
gister seems to be rather skeptical as regards the 
efficacy of the law lately passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature to complete the canal connecting the Illinois 
river with lake Michigan, upon the plan of selling 
the work to the holders of state bonds. The Regis- 
ter is apprehensive that the obnoxious doctrine here- 
toſore advanced by the dominant party in that state 
will have a tendency to defeat their present object; 
and reasons the matter thus: 

Do our present legislators expect that the real 
substantial friends of the canal—those who have 
some regard for the interest of the state, and are 
not wholly ahsorbed in party—are satisfied that the 
biil is going to complete the canal? They are not, 
and they have their reasons for doubting: the first 
and foremost of which is that abominable doctrine, 
openly and avowedly advocated by leading members 
of the loco foco party, that a subsequent lccislature has 
a right to repeal all the acts of a former—thus striking 
at the root of statute law, and causing it tochange as 
often as a new legislature is convened. Does any 
ppose that a body of men will 
comply with the requisitions of the legislature this 
winter, and go on to finish the canal, when next 
winter the same legislature—or two years hence a 
new one—may annul all the grants, all the con- 
tracts, all the charters of the present? The comhined 
wisdom of the world is not coufined to Springfield. 
There are others who have lived in a city—who 
have seen legislatures—who can construe laws—who 
can watch the signs of the weather. These men will 
make no contracts with a state that to-day will enter 
into a solemn obligation, and to-morrow repeal the 
law that enforces that obligation.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The following gentlemen, it appears by returns 
published in the South Carolina papers, will compose 
the representation of this state in the next congress: 

First district James A. Black. 

Second district Richard F. Simpson. 

Third distriet Joseph A. Woodward. 

Fourth district—John Campbell. 

Fifth district—Armstead Burke. 

Sixth district—Isaac E. Holmes. 

Seventh district R. Barnwell Rhett. 


ALABAM A. 

We learn, through thé medium of the correspon 
dence of the N. York “Express,” the following parti- 
culars of the recent legislation of the state of Alabama: 

A law has been passed putting all the branches of 
the state bank into lrauidation: commissioners are ap- 
pointed, and the process has commenced. 

A bill was passed in the senate granting some four 
or five years’ extension to the bank debtors; it was at 
first rather popular in the house, but finally laid on 
the table by that body, and subsequently, by a very 
decided vote, the house refused even to touch it. 


the state taxes fifty percent. had 


balance will be reserved for other purposes. The 
| payment of the interest on the state bonds of Ala- 
(oma is already provided for, beyond doubt or con- 
tingency, for two years to come. 

The circulation ofthe state bank and branches, as 
per statement to the legislature, made upto Ist of 
$5,000,000. The debts due 
the bank estimated good are about eight million of 
dollars, of which it is -confidently asserted that at 
least one-third will be paid in during the spring.— 
From this source, and the collection of the tax, it is 
believed there can be no question that more than one- 
half the circulation will be retired by the first of 


ture of this state had agreed to adjoura on Mon- July, and the remainder during the next year. 


The unnatural fluctuation in the rate of exchange, 
which has occurred in Mobile within the last 32 
days, is said to have been owing to causes entirely 
local and temporary. The rate must inevitably de- 
cline within the next sixty days toa point lower than 
has been khown within the past year. and will con- | 
tinue to go down from this time forward, until it 
reaches zero. í 

LOUISIANA. 

DECISION IN RELATION TO CHURCH PROPERTY.—On 
Monday, the 20th ultimo, Judge Martin delivered the 
opinion of the supreme court of Louisiana in the 
case of Martin vs. the wardens of the church of Saint 


Francis, in Pointe Coupee. 


The plaintiff was the curate of the parish, having 


eben appointed by the bishop of the diocess. The . 


wardens became dissatisfied with their pastor, and 


gave him notice to quit, and that they would not pay 
him after a certain time. 


He reſused to leave, and 
the bishop declined withdrawing him until his de- 
mands were paid. The court decided that the war- 
dens were, under the charter, the legal owners of 
the church property, and its temporal administrators 
free from any control from the clergy. That the 
wardens were responsible to the congregation only, 
and neither the pope nor his bishops have any legal 
authority in Louisiana, either to manage the proper- 
ty dedicated to ecclesiastical purposes, or to impose 
priests upon the congregation contrary to their con- 


sent. The power of the clergy is spiritual alone, 


and can only operate upon the moral sense and con- 
sciences of the people. The law considers them as 5 
citizens only, affording them its protection as such, 
and the canon Jaw is not to be considered in the en- 
forcement of contracts. —™M. O. Bee. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE Rep River FLoop. 
The Washington (Arkansas) Telegraph of the 8th 
ult. says: We learn that the steamer Napoleon, on 
her passage to fort Towson, picked up between two 
and three hundred persons, and that col. James H. 
Johnson and family, reported as lost, are safe. A 
boat arrived at Fulton on Monday, having saved se- 
veral fainilies below that place, some of whom were 
taken from the tops of their houses. The river has 
fallen four feet.” 


cS .———— . — meee) 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
6777. a een 
PRESIDENTIAL. i 

Mr. Buchanan has replied toa letter addressed to 
him by some of his Pennsylvania friends, in which, 
speaking of democratic candidates for the coming 
presidential election, he remarks that he would re- 
sign his pretensions if he could thus secure harmony, 
and that ‘in his opinion the candidate who would 
either intrigue or personally electioneer for the pre- 
sideney raises a strong presumption that he is un- 
worthy of it.” Should he himself be nominated by 
the Democracy of Pennsylvania” with unanimity: 
enough to give moral force tothe act, he says he should 
“feel that he ought not to counteract their wishes.” 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday makes the 
following annunciation: 
„We are authorized by Henry A. Wiex, esq. to 
anounce that he is aguin a candidate for congress. 
Ho means to appeal to the people unhesitatingly.’ 2 


22 


The Madisonian of Thursday contains a lengthy 
appeal from him addressed to his constituents and 
announcing himself as a candidate for re-election. 


— 


THE VIRGINIA WHIG CONVENTION. 

We learn from the Whig that there were more 
than 200 delegates present at the whig convention 
held at Richmond on the 22d instant, exclusive of 
the whig members of the legislature. The same pa- 
per represents that the assemblage was animated by 
aspirit nearly akin to that of 1840—that though it 
may not have been so boisterous as at the former 
time, the members exhibited in their countenances a 
resoluteness which rarely foreruns defeat. 


On taking the chair upon the opening of the con- 
vention Mr. Lxion delivered an address, which is 
characterized as having been chastc, calm, cogent— 
worthy of his ancient renown. 


The following gentlemen were appointed officers 
of the convention: 

For president: BEAN W. Leicu. 

For vice-president: Chapman Johnson, Wyndham 
Robertson, Charles J. Faulkner, John H. Peyton, 
Robert W. Carter, and James R. Hubard. 


For secretaries: Richard H. Toler and Alexander 
Moseley. 


On motion of Mr. Lyons, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to the people, asking 
the chair to depart from the custom of appointing 
the mover chairman. 


Messrs. Chapman Johnson, Wyndham Robertson, 
James R. Hubard, Charles J. Faulker, John H. Pey- 
ton, Robert E. Taylor, James H. Langhorne. and 
Dr. Clarke, of Essex, being severally called upon, 
addressed the convention. 


On Thursday evening the committee reported an 
address to the people, which was read and unani- 
mously adopted. . 

“Resolutions,” says the Whig, “approving the re- 
commendationof the whigs of congress for a na- 
tional convention, declaring the preference of the 
whigs of Virginia for Henry Cray, and referring the 
selection of a vice-president to the national conven- 
tion, were adopted. 

“Several eloquent and animated speeches were 
made at intervals by gentlemen from various quar- 
ters of the state: among others by Mr. Faulkner, Mr. 
Taylor, of Norfolk, Mr. Hubard, Mr. Langhorne, 
Mr. Irving, of Amherst, and Mr. Lyons. 

“The convention adjourned in the finest spirit un- 
der the influence of the charming eloquence of Wat- 
kins Lere, which touched and animated every bo- 
som.“ 


4 — 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

Assembled at Richmond, on Thursday morning, 
March 2d, and organized themselves by selecting 
the following officers: Andrew Stevenson, of Rich- 
mond, permanent president; Messrs. John Brocken- 
brough, of Richmond, Wm. F. Gordon, of Albe- 
marle, W. P. Taylor, of Caroline, and Wm. H. 
Roane, of Henrico, as vice-presidents; Thomas Ritch- 
je as secretary, and Samuel C. Williams, of Shenan- 
doah, as assistant secretary. Mr. Stevenson was 
conducted to the chair and delivered an able, elo- 

uent, and conciliatory address. On motion of Mr. 
Randolph a committee of seven was appointed by 
the president to report such arrangements as the con- 
vention may adopt for furthering the objects of this 
meeting. The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing names, viz: Messrs. Randolph, A. P. Hill, 
Dennis, Hubard, Taylor, of Haliſax, Leake, of 
Goochland, and Harrison, of Cumberland. After a 
recess till the evening, the convention again met and 
the select committee presented a report and resolu- 
tions which were adopted, that a committee of twen- 
ty-three members be appointed by the: president to 
prepare and report to the convention, an address to 
the people of Virginia, 2nd; that a committee of 
twenty-one be appointed by the president to report a 
central corresponding committee of nine, &c.; 3d 
that a committee of seven be appointed to submit to 
the convention such resolutions as it may be expe- 
dient for them to adopt. 


Whilst the president was framing the committees, 
the convention was addressed by Messrs. Roane, 
Seddon, of Richmond, and W. Daniel, of Lynch- 
burg, who were successively called upon for that 
purpose. The speeches were all impressive—and 
calculated to umte the republican party against the 
common enemy. 

After Mr. Daniel had closed, the following com- 
mittees were announced: 

Committee of twenty-three. Messrs. G. C. Drom- 
goole, W. P. Taylor, John R. Edmunds, James A. 
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Seddon, Thomas J. Randolph, Norborne Taliaferro, esting political spectacles we have ever witnessed. 
Ambrose P. Hill, Charles Hunton, Archibald Atkin- |The Old Church was crowded with delegates and 
son, Richard E Byrd, Samuel C. Anderson, Wm. G. | spectators—of the city and country—of all parties— 
Brown, James H. Cox, Samuel C. Williams, Robert {and we are happy to state, that notwithstanding the 
A. Thompson, James H. Piper, G. P. Scarburg, Na- | great diversity of views, which prevailed in that large 
thaniel Burwell. Thomas H. Daniel. Robert Alexan- | assemblage, and the interest which the nature of the 
der, and Cabell Tavenner—and for the state at large, subjects involved, and the character of the debate 
Messrs. W. II. Roane and Wm. F. Gordon. (Ves- | could not fail to produce, we never witnessed a more 
terday morning, Dr. Taylor was excused from serv- | orderly proceeding. | 
ing on the committee, and Mr. Coke, of Gloucester The scene was opened by a motion of Mr. French, 
was put on, in his place.) a delegate from Chesterfield, that the vote in the 
Committee of seven. Messrs. Hugh A. Garland, convention should be taken by counties, and not per 
Wm. C. Parker, H. L. Hopkins, Dr. John R. Tay- 4. and this motion was seconded by Mr. Boul- 
lor, W. Daniel, Shelton F. Leake, and Alex’r New- din of Nottoway. The motion gave rise to a short 
man. but earnest discussion. Messrs. Seddon, Scott of 
After an annunciation from the president that he Richmond, &c., argued in favor of the per capita 
would postpone the selection of the committee of 21 mode, upon the ground of usage, and of the confi- 
till the next morning—and a report from Mr. Bosher, dence, which brethren meeting together inthis man- 
that the committee had obtained the use of the Old ner. should entertain towards each other. That 
Baptist Church, the convention adjourned till 10 mode was opposed by Messrs. Dromgoole, Williams, 
o’clock yesterday morning. and Ritchie—and the latter, when appealed to by his 
Friday morning. The convention assembled in the friend from Richmond, (Mr. Seddon,) rose beet E 
Old Baptist Church, (in which the great state con- roll in his hand, and pointing out 18 counties oF tae 
i : t- | state, which appeared there by a single delegate, 
vention for the formation of our present state consti- n fon himself fth 
tution had met in 2930.) The president, vice- asked, whether it was rig F or ; ghee : 5 of the 
president, and secretaries, arranged in proper posi- delegates of the city of Richmond, to have the ae 
tions. Upon being successively called upon, Messrs. vrig in the ane 8 15 ee yale 
Taliaferro and Gordon addressed the convention in | e ington, or Botetourt or slon'gomery, er 
stirring speeches, which drew forth the united a whether eighteen out of the twenty-four delegates of 
Pu of the 1 i or P- | this city, then in attendance, should have an equal 
The chair then announced the following committee privilege in its proceedings with eighteen counties in 
of twenty-one—viz: Messrs. Robert G Scott. Wm. the state. The question was finally taken on a re- 
STG. Jan Wonk C T Rinbrons, 8 by Mr. French, 
W. J. Willey, Fayette McMullen, Paul Taylor, tate she county, borough, Ko., who had sent dele- 
Richard H. Baptist, George Booker, Collin Clarke gates should be entitled to vote according to Its re- 
B. F. Dabney Walter Rice, John Powell. Shelton | Presentation in the house of delegates. To decide 
F. Leake, Richard Davis, Thos. S Bocock, Wright | this question, the vote was taken per capita, on the 
: k Mee , Wright | suggestion of Dr. Scott of Dinwiddie, agreed to by 
Gatewood, Charles Blue, John McCauley, Aaron V. BE - . h 
Stockton, and Benjamin Bassel. Mr. Dromgoole—and Mr. Giles calling tor the ayes 


and noes: the roll was called. and the resolution pre- 
Bea m 118 „ e e vailed. ayes 205, noes 61. All the other votes sub- 


: sequently were taken by the county re resentation 
Friday evening. The convention received the re- i d 4 4 


in the hous f delagates. [Much time wag consu- 
port, throngh their chairman, Mr. Scott, from the F 5 I ap 


: ' ’ med in the process of calling thejfirst yeas and noes. 
committee of 21—recommendirg the appointmentof| The address was then taken up, and the debate 
a central corresponding committee of 15—and a | 


; ; 5 commenced upon it. Mr. Seddon spoke nearly three 
central corresponding committee of 7 for each coun- | hours in support of the original address, and in op- 
ty, with power to enlarge their number. This re- | position to Mr. Dromgoole’s substitute. He was 
port was adopted. 


followed by Mr. Dromgoole, in reply of about an 
The convention were then addressed by Messrs. 


hour and a half. He was followed by Mr. Ritchie, 
Coke, of Gloucester, Leake, of Albemarle, Brax- | who, concurring fully with Gen. Dromgoole, in all 
ton and R. G. Scott, all in impressive and animated | his views about the manner of voting in the conven- 
terms. Col. W. C. Parker, of Petersburg was call- | tion, 
ed upon—but we regret to say, he was prevented | and leave the question for the present, to the good 
from addressing them by indisposition. The com- feelings and sound sense of our brethren inthe ge- 
mittee of 23 not being prepared to report the ad- 
dress, the convention adjourned till Saturday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

The convention re-asssembled atthe Old Baptist 
church, on Saturday morning, 10o0’clock. Mr Drom- 
goole, from the committee of 23, presented the ad- 
dress. We understand, it was adopted by a vote of 
10 to 8:5 members of the committee absent; and had 
they been all present, it is said, there would have been 
a tie—upon the character of the address, which was 
presented. We must, without entering into too much 
specification, which we would at present avoid merely 
state that the address recommended May or June, 
1844, as the day of meeting of the eneral conven- 
tion—and that the late day was preferred generally 
by the friends of Mr. Calhoun—an earlier day was 
generally the favorite of the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. There may have been some exceptions, how- 
ever, on both sides. Most of the address was ret d 
by Mr. Seddon, from whose pen, it is understood, 
those portions have principally emanated—and it 
does high credit to the acknowledged talents of its 
author. There were other portions of singular force 
and beauty, from the pen of Mr. Dromgoole, which 
were read by him. The reading of the whole occu- 
pe a considerable time, interrupted too, as it was, 

y a short recess, in compliment to their colleagues 
in the general assembly, who were engaged on the or- 
ders of of the day. When the reading of the address 
was concluded, Mr. Dromgoole rose to present a sub- 
stitute for that part of Mr. Seddon's paper, which em- 
braced the time of the general convention. But this 
substitute did not specify nor · discuss the question of 
time, which Mr. Dromgoole proposed to adjust by a 
distinct resolution; but it went into an able and ela- 
borate argument on the plan of voting in the general 
convention—advocating the practice of voting by 
states, according to their electoral numbers. It is un. 
necessary to say, that the whole paper was worthy of 
the distinguished abilities of this sound constitutional 
‘urist. After Mr. Dromgoole had finished the read- 
ing of it, the coventinon took a recess till 4 o’clock. 
In the evening, the convention re-assembled a few 
minutes after 4 o’clock—and they continued in ses- 
sion near nine hours. It was one of the most inter- 


rightly, two or three times—and though sternly and 
strongly impressed, as general Dromgoole was, with 
the propriety of bringing on the convention, before 
the next meeting of congress, (stating his reasons for 
this deep conviction, at considerable length,) he was 
willing, for the sake of compromise, to go to the 4th 
of January, 1844. It being difficult, however, at that 


dress and substitute, so as to carry out his views, and 
some parliamentary difficulties occurring in the mat. 
ter, the question was put at once upon striking out so 
much of Mr. Seddon’s paper, and inserting general 
Dromgoole’s substitute, as had been specified—which 
was carried by a vote 6] ayes, 28 noes—(a county 
vote, of course.) 

Upon the annunciation of this vote, as the Compi- 
ler states, Mr. French of Chesterfield, (a Calhoun 
man,) then moved that the report be . 
adopted the vote was taken, but there were a few 
dissenting voices.“ ' 


Other motions were then adopted; among others, 
a series of resolutions, which had been reported in 
the course of the day, by Mr. Hugh A. Garland, 
from the committee on resolutions, were taken up 
and adopted, with some modifications. Among them, 
were the two following: 

41. Resolved, That any individual, however emi- 
nent, who refuses to abide by the decision of a fairly 
elected and fairly conducted national convention, and 
to give its nominee his cordial support, forfeits his 
claim to the confidence of the party.” 

142. Resolved, That we recommend to the democra- 
tic republicans of the United States, that a national 
convention be held in the city of Baltimore on the” 
(leaving the day in blank.) 

On filling this important blank, general Gordon 
proposed the 22d February, which was lost. The 
motion on the 4th January was also Jost. And then 
Mr. Dromgoole’s motion for the 4th Monday in No- 
vember, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Scott of Richmond, from the committee on 
that subject, reported” the following as the central 
corresponding committee, viz: Thomas Ritchie, An- 
drew Stevenson, John Womble, Robert G. Scott, 


was willing to avoid any jarring of opinions, . 


neral convention, where it had been already decided 


late hour, to shape his amendments both to the ad- 
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Jarne she r. Jaties A. Seidon, Noaveiteated Ponts ’ 
Waihuam i2. Wren, aside n Greenhow, Thomas 
H. Eilis, Jolin B. Young Charles F. Osborn, S. D. 
Denoon, and Thos. T. Giles—which were adopted. 

The convention after returning thanks to their of- 
ficers, &c., adjourned. 


—— — ——— — — — 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
MADE BY THE BOARD OF TRADE TO THE COAL Mix- 
ING ASSOCIATION OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 

The period has again arrived, when it becomes the 
duty of the board of trode, to submit their aunual res 
port to the coal mining association. 

In the performance of this duty, they propose to 
review the coal operations of the past session, and, 
in connexion therewith, to present to your conside- 
ration, such subjects as may best deserve attention 
from their intimate relation to the vital interests of 
the coal trade. They regret, that they cannot in- 
dulge in congratulations on the results of the opera- 
tions of the last season. since these have afforded no 
adequate remuneration to the industrious collier.— 
On the contrary, owing to the universal depression 
and embarrassment which has prevailed in every 
other species of business, these results have proved, 
in an unprecedented degree, disastrous... Although, 
within the limits of our region, the truth of this as- 
sertion is universally felt, and acknowledged, yet 
abroad, an erroneous impression seems to prevail 
among those unacquainted with the peculiarand mani- 
fold difficulties, and losses, incident to our recent coal 
Operations. 


The governor of Pennsylvania, in his late annual 
message to the legislature. suggests as an expedient. 
for increasing the public revenue, the imposition of 
a tax on coal. Against a project of this description, 
alike unjust and inexpedient, it is the duty of every 
friend to equal rights, and equal laws, strongly to re- 
monstrate. With dne deference to the chief magis- 
trate, we may assert, that the proposition is fraught, 
With ineqnality and injustice, in its consequences, both 
to the collier and consumer, and being based on unsound 
principles of political economy, directly tends to the 
destruction of the best interests of Pennsylvania. In 
support of these positions, the clearest evidence may 
be adduced from fixed principles, and indisputable 
facts, whilst the reasons which have been urged in 
favor of this measure, carry no conviction, to unpre- 
„ minds. The principal ground assumed 

y the advocates of the measure, is, that the com— 
monwealth has expended large sums of money, in 
the construction of pubiic works, for the benefit of 
the coal trade, and therefore, this trade should be 
singled out, as a special object of taxation, to relieve 
the pecuniary difficulties of the commonwealth.— 
Unfortunately, however, for the validity of this ar- 
gument, the assertion of expenditures, by the com- 
monwealth, tor the benefit of the coal trade, is with- 
out the slightest foundation in truth, so far as the 
same is applicable to the Schuylkill coal region.— 
Millions have been thus expended by individuals, but 
not a dollar by the commonwealth. Extensive pri- 
vate and public improvements have been erected in 
this region, at an immense expenditure of individu- 
al capital, but without the slightest pecumary assist- 
ance from the public treasury. By the exclusive 
eflorts of individual capital and enterprise, those 
two great public improvements, the Schuylkill navi- 
gation, and Philadelphia and Reading rail road, were 
projected, and completed. Nor can we discover, in 
the midst of the numerous rail roads which inter- 
sect our region for the transportation of our coal, a 
single foot constructed at the expense of the com- 
monwealth. Individual enterprise and industry, hav- 
ing thus reclaimed and enriched an extensive dis- 
trict of barren aud uncultivated lands, constructing 
at an immense outlay of private capital all the ex- 
isting facilities for the developements of iis mineral 
resources, and instead of deriving large profits from 
these expenditures, hitherto having only encountered 
ruinous losses, it may be asked, upon what principles 
of justice or expediency a coal tax can be recom- 
mended. 

The idea suggested, that this tax would fall chiefly 
upon the consumer at home. and in the neighboring 
states, is quite erroneous. It may be demonstrated, 
that the principal ultimate effect of such a tax would 
be, to depress to a still lower point, the wages of la- 
bor. Neither the consumer in New York, or Mas- 
sachusetts, would quietly submit to taxation for the 
payment of the public debt of Pennsylvania. This 

rinciple, which lies at the root of the proposition, 
is repugnant to every feeling of common honesty, as 
well as sound policy. Regulations of trade, if these 
could be constitutionally efiected to compel the ci- 
tizens of other states to pay our debts, would be pro. 
ductive of severe measures of retaliation. 
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As a Pr. nm vej, by the ectizens of these 


states, the reped of the daty on the foreign article. | By the canal, 


in order to fill their wharves with Nova Scotia and 
English coal, to the exclusion of Pennsylvania coal, 
would be immediately insisted upon and probably ac- 
complished. As the consumption of coal through- 
out the country would be diminished, because hun- 
dreds, would give a preference to wood as a fuel, 
over coal, burthened with what they would deem to 
be unjust taxation, it follows, that the coal trade 
would sustain a blow from the spirit of resistance 
and hostility thus enkindled both at home and abroad, 
that might result in its utter overthrow and prostra— 
tion. 

The selection of the article of coal, as a subject 
of taxation, would involve a principle of glaring in- 


justice, Supposing the tax to fall only upon that class 


of our citizens interested in the mining and consump- 
tion of the article. Equality, requires the same mea- 
sure of taxation to all classes in similar circum- 
stances; why then should the payment of an undue 
proportion of the state debt devolve upon single class 
of citizens, interested in the coal district? Why 
not lay a tax upon some other products of land, 
or upon all other products of land, which by rea- 
son of universal consumption, would produce great- 
er equality of taxation? As coal lands are as- 
sessed at their full value, they contribute their full 
quota of taxes with other real estate, and there is 
surely no good reason, why they should pay a greater 
proportion of taxes than any other Jands of similar 
value in this commonwealth. And, as the coal trade 
from its earliest infancy, has been assailed with nu- 
merous projects of taxation, the injustice and impo- 
licy of which have been repeatedly exposed and de- 
monstrated, we confide in the wisdom and intelligence 
of the present representatives of the people, believ- 
ing that in imitation of their predecessors, they 
will stamp the measure with their disapprobation, 
as at war with the sacred rights of a large and meri- 
torious class of citizens, and highly detrimental to the 
true interests of the state. . 

The amount of anthracite coal, sent to market 
during the past season, will be seen by the following 
table: 


23 
Sul ruin Sehuyihill. 
491.602 
Reading rail road, 49.290 
540,892 
LIRHIOn. 

Mauch Chunk, 153.762 

Beaver Meadow, 45,422 

Hazleton, 31,012 

Sugar Loaf, &e. 31,933 

Lackawanna, 205.253 

Pine Grove, 32.381 

Shamokin, 10,000 

Wilks-barre, 47,316 

1,108,001 

Add remaining on hend 1st of April last, 100.000 
1,20£,001 - 


From the above amount of 1,108,001 tons of coal, 
which has been sent from the different coal districts, 
this year, we must deduct the quantity sold along 
the different lines of improvements, to get accu- 
rately at the amount that went forward to shipping 
markets. 

Of the coalsent from this region, there have been 34,- 
619 tons distributed along the line of canal and railroad. 

The quantity of coal that reached Havre-de-Grace 
the Pinezrove, Shamokin and Wilkesbarre regions, 
was 47,267 tons, showing that 42,460 tons must 
have been sold along the lines of those improvements. 

In the absence of official information, we think 
we can set down the quantity sold along the line of 
the Lehizh and Lackawana improvements, at 75,000 
tons, which added to the quantity stated as being left 
on the other routes, will make up a total of 152,000 
tons of coal, that did not reach Tide Water; and by 
deducting this from the gross amount in the preced- 
ing table, we shall find there are 1,055,922 tons of 
anthracite coal, to supply the demand for the year 
ending on the Ist of April next. 

The ſollowing table exhibits the quantity of coal 
shipped from the different regions from the com- 
mencement oſ the trade together with the anuual in- 
cresse and consumption and quantity remaining over 
unsold, and disposed of on the line of the canal: 


—— —— — — — — SaaS — 
Years Schuyt- Lehizh Paine- S αν e ilhs- Lacka- | sizgre- f Annual | Consum- | Unsold Sold on 
'| kill Ə ` | grove. | kin. | barre. | wanna. | gate. increase. ed. April 1. | canal. 
1820 365 365, 
1821 1.073 1,073: 708 
1822 2,210 2.240 1.167 
1823 5,523 5.623] 3,588 
1824 9.511 9,5410 3.718 
1825 6,500; 28.393 34.5930 25,352 
1826 16.776) 31.280 48.04 13.154 3,154 
1827 31.3600 32,074 63,434] 15,837 3,372 
1823 47.2884 30 232 77.5160 (4.082 3,322 
1829 79,973 25,110 l 7,000] 112.083] 34.567 5.321 
1830 83.994) 41.750 43,000) 174,734 62.651 6,150 
1831 81.833 40.966 54,000] 176.520 2.086 177,000 10,048 
1832 209.2710 70.000 84,600} 363 871 187,051} 298.87 [one. 13, 429 
1833 252,971} 123.000 111.777] 487.7480 123,877 434.986 65.100 19,429 
1834226 692. 106.214 43,7000 376.636 Wecrease.| 415,186] 117,762 18,571 
1835 339.5081 131.250 90,000] 560,753] 184,122) 6 79,212 17,863 
1836 432.045 146.522 103,561 682,423) 121,670 4.03. | 21,749 
1837 523,152 225.937 17.000 115.387] 881,476 199.048 54,035 28,775 
1838 443,875 214.211! 13.000 78.207] 739.293 decrease. 255,070] 30,390 
1839 442.608 221 850; 20,639; 11,930 122,300] 819,327 $0,034 205.395 28,924 
1840 | 452.291] 225.288 23.860 15.50 148.4700 865.444 46,087 157,622 41,223 
184] | 584.692 142841] 17,65 21.463 192 270| 958˙ 899, 93.485 100,000 40,584 
1842 540,892. 272,129! 32,381 10,000 47,346} 205, 253/1, 108,001 149,102 100,000 34 619 


The above table is the same as contamed in our 
last report, with the past year’s statistics added, with 
the exception of a single dificrence, viz: the quantity 
of coal on hand on first of April, 1841, which was 
set down in our last table at 50.000 tons; better and 
more satisfactory information has since proved the 
quantity to have been 100,000 tons. 

In their last report, your board indulged in san- 
guine anticipations of an entire consumption, (dur- 
ing the current year) of the coal then in market, but 
owing to the unprecedented warmth of the latter 
part of the winter, a large excess remained on hand 
on the first of April Jast. ‘This circumstance, in con- 
nexion with the derangement of trade generally 
throughout the country, had the effect of keeping 
down the prices of our coal so low, that instead of a 
prot there was generally a loss sustained by mining. 
Fair remunerating prices would be the result of a 
proper regulation of the supply. And as an excess 
i3 injurious to the collier, and a deficiency prejudi- 
cial to the consumer, it is desirable that both ex- 
tremes should be avoided. 

An excess of supply ıs the obvious cause of the 
eae depression in Gi and is mainly attributa- 

le to a wild spirit of competition—unregulated by 
a due regard to the extent of the demand. As free- 


4.79 J.719 2.128.099 127.533] 58.898] 47.346 l. 399.825.550.420 


t 


dom of trade, unaffected by combinations, is always 
most beneficial to the public, we would propose no 
measure calculated to restrain it, but we submit, that 
as a due adaption of quantity to the demand would 
prevent those ruinous fluctuations in price, arising 
from excess and deficiency, admitted to be so detri- 
mental to the community at large, every individual 
engaged in the coal trade should therefore contribute 
hia best exertions to produce this desirable end. 

Our navigation was opened and ready for the trans- 
portation of coal, ata much earlier period last spring 
than usual. The water was let into the canal on the 
12th March, and from that time up to the period of 
its close by ice, on the 23th of November, no inter- 
ruption of business occurred. 

There have been 125,554 tons of coal shipped dur- 
ing the past season from this region direct to- New 
York, in 2243 canal boats. This showsa very large 
increase over the shipments of the previous year, 
which only amounted to 78,296 tons. This direct 
trade to New York, has rapidly grown into import- 
ance, and is destined, with proper encouragement on 
the part of those interested, to become a very im- 
portant branch of our business. Repeated complaints 
have been made by the’ boatmen during the last sea- 
son, of many evils) suffered to exist by those who 
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have the management of the Delaware and Raritan 
canal company’s works. It is represented that the 
steam-boats in the employ of the company, are very 
often out of order, which produces detentions and 


delays. It not unfrequently happens, that in conse- 


quence of these tow-boats getting out of order, the 


canal boats accumulate at Brunswick in such num- 


bers, that an entire week is lost. Great complaints 
are alsc made by the boat captains on account of the 


uncertainty connected with the return tow. It fre- 
quently happens that boats lose several days after 


being unloaded, in consequence of the uncertainty 
and contingencies attending the return tow. It is 


represented that the barges of the . ever 


have a preference over the coal boats. Now these 
are evils that should not be permitted to exist, und 
` ought to be speedily corrected. And we refer to 
them for no other purpose than to direct attention to 


them on the part of those who are able to correct 


them, in order that they may apply the proper reme- 
dy without delay. 

The following official information shows the an- 
nual amount of foreign coal imported into the United 
States, from 1821 to 1842, both years inclusive: 


YEARS. POREIGNCOAL. YEARS. FOREIGN COAL. 
Tons of 28 bush. Tons of 28 bush. 


1821 22,122 1832 72,978 
1822 34,523 1833 92,432 
1323 30,433 1834 71,626 
1824 27,228 1835 49,969 
1825 25,645 1836 108.432 
1826 35,605 1837 153,499 
1827 40,257 1838 129,083 
1828 32,302 1839 181,551 
1829 45,393 1840 162,867 
1830 58,136 1841 155,394 
1831 36,509 1842 103,247 


In our report of 1834 we gave a table showing the 
periods at which the Schuylkill canal opened and 
closed from 1826 to 1833. We now continue our ta- 
ble from 1833 to the present time. 


When opened. | When closed. pee Remarks. 


1834, March 13.|December 6. | 265 Closed by trost. 
1835, March 24. |Novetnber28.{ 250 Do. do. 
1836, April 6. December 10. 248 Do. do. 
1837, April l, [December 9. | 253 Do. do. 
1838, March 25. November 28. 248 Do. do. 
1839, March 29. November 30. 247 Do. do. 
1840, March 16. December 5. 265 Do. do. 
1841, May 15. December 14.] 213 Do. da. 
1842. March 10. November 28. 263 Do. do 


In the history of our region, since the opening of 
the coal trade, no event has occurred of a higher im- 
ortance to our interests than the completion of the 
Philadelphia and Reading rail road. Since the open- 
ing of the road, in January last, the work has been 
in successful operation, employed in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and merchandise, together with 
large quantities of coal. Notwithstanding numerous 
and perplexing difficulties, and obstacles that have 
occurred, evor inseparable ſrom new and extensive 
undertakings, the business of transportation has thus 
far fully realized the most sanguine expectations of the 
public. From the beneficial effects already expe- 
rienced, the numerous and important advantages 
hereafter to be derived through the influence of this 
new channel of transportation, are evident to the 
most unreflecting. Additional facilities in the trans- 
portation of our coal to market, as well as the di- 
minution of the cost thereof have already been rea- 
lized. With reference to the general market the 
superiority of our region is now so decided in point 
of locality, that we fally believe thut no other re- 
gion can successfully enter into competition with it. 
Every species of industry has rapidly progressed un- 
der the impulsive spirit of this new link of connec- 
tion with the metropolis. Population and improve- 
ments have been multiplied under its auspices and 
new sources of profitable occupation daily develop- 
ed. Its influence has proved alike beneficial to the 
collicr, and consumer, the merchant, and the farm- 
er, the mechanic, and the laborer. In short, all 
classes of society have been benefitted—all there- 
fore are deeply interested in promoting its prospe- 
rity. | 
A liberal spirit in sustaining it, should be manifest- 
ed in its infancy, as the most effectual means of in- 
suring its future permanency. Those who have em- 
barked their capital in this great work, justly de- 
serve to receive a reward proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of their enterprise; and it is generally believ- 
ed, that they ure ultimately destined to reap a rich 
harvest, in the increasing business of the rail road. 
In the mean time, they are entitled to all the aid and 
encouragement which a liberal minded and intelli- 
gent community can bestow. 


We regret to state, that anthracite coal as a fuel 
for the locomotive engines on this rail road, has not 


yield no fair profit, they must in the end prove ruin- 
ous to all concerned in the business. 


ter season, which for several years past has been the 


rience, we think, has clearly proved that the mining 
of coal can be carried on at much less cost in the 
summer than in the winter season; since in the for- 


speak of mining coal from breasts. The driving of 
gangways, air ways, &c., &c., being in the nature of 


ject of winter operations, is made to the trade, be- 


in fair remunerating prices. 


yet been introduced. 


try. yet the preference is given to anthracite coal. 


This fuel is also about being introduced on the Great 
Western rail road, whieh extends from Boston to 
Albany. The price of coal is at least three hun- 
dred per cent. higher at those points, than in this re- 
gion. Why the Philadelphia and Reading rail road 
company have hitherto delayed to substitute anthra- 
cite coal for wood, in their locomotives, since its in- 
finite superiority has been from long and actual ex- 
perience tested, and acknowledged, we have no 
means of ascertaining, but we would avail ourselves 


of the present occasion to suggest to said company, 
the propriety of adopting it as soon as practicable. 
We think that no stronger reasons need Be assigned, 
than that coal is both a cheaper and a better fuel in 


every respect for this purpose than wood, and that 
the very existence of this rail road, probably de- 
pends on the increased consumption of coal, and fu- 


ture prosperity of the coal trade. 


The company in January last, fixed their rates of 
transportation on coal as follows: For the first two 
months of the year, at $1 50; the next four months, 
$1 75; and for the five months ending with Novem- 
ber, at $2 per ton; they however did not adhere to 
those rates, but reduced them in July, to $1 10 per 


ton, from Pottsville to Richmond. This reduction 


taking place after the business had fairly commenc- 


ed, caused great confusion in the trade, and to avoid 


the like difficulty for the future, we would respect- 
fully suggest to the company hereafter, to fix their 


rates permanently for the year previous to the com- 
mencement of business in the spring. 


By information derived from official sources, we 
learn that the company has now on hand, nineteen 
heavy engines, in addition to which twelve have 
been contracted for with the Locks and Canal Co., 
at Lowell, to be delivered in the months of March, 
April, and May ensuing. They have likewise eight 


engines for light transportation. The number of 
coal cars onthe road is at present, 1,130, capable of 


carrying 31 tons each. 450 more of the same size 
have been contracted for, deliverable in March and 
April next. This force they consider equal to an 
average daily transportation of 1,600 tons. The 
company will probably make arrangements to double 
the track between Pottsgrove and Reading, and in- 
crease the number of their wharves at Richmond, 
from three to seven. Arrangements have also been 
made by which the number of their cars can be in- 
creased if found necessary. 

Your board in reviewing the operations of the 
past scason, after due consideration, are fully im- 
pressed with the belief that the prices at which our 
coal was generally sold, were too low to afford an 
adequate remuneration to the collier. As such prices 


The advantages of mining extensively in the win- 


practice, have long been of doubtful character. Expe- 


mer, coal as soon as mined can be sent directly to 
market, instead of being, as in the latter, thrown out 


on the bank there to lie for wecks or months perhaps, 
and afterwards to be subjected to the great expense 


and loss attendant upon a second handling. We 


preparations for mining, of course should be carried 
on in the winter seison. This suggestion on the sub- 


cause long experience has established the truth and 
correctness of this view of the subject, which we have 
thus presented. And we believe furthermore, that 
highly beneficial consequences would accrue to the 
business, if the practice of mining extensively in the 
winter season were discontinued. Among the prin- 
cipal causes of the low and ruinous prices which have 
prevailed for several years past, we may set down as 
most influential the large quantities of ooul mined in 
the winter season, and on hand at the opening of the 
spring business; consequently if the work during the 
winter season were confined to the necessary prepa- 
rations for the operations of the ensuing summer, the 
disadvantages of a large stock on hand in the spring, 
would be obviated. This system which we recom- 
mend would equally promote the interests of all con- 
cerned in mining operations, as all are alike interested 


This introduction on princi- 
ples of economy, independently of considerations of 
public utility, ought long ago to hase taken place. 
For the last nine years with the most complete suc- 
cess, anthracite coal has been used in the locomo- 
lives on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. Although 
in that neighborhood, wood can be purchased ata 
price much cheaper than in this district of coun- 


— 


The Schuylkill Navigation Company have been 
making improvements during the past seusoa in their 
canal, affording al! the facilities within their contro! 


for the business of transportation. 


In our last report, 


we stated that the company had reduced their toll to 
75 cents per ton for the ensuing season; but previously 
to the commencement of the shipping business, they 
made a further reduction of 21 cents, thus making 


the toll 54 cents per ton. 


This was a highly advan- 


tageous measure to the interests of of the trade, and 
indeed was indispensably necessary to enable us to 
compete successfully in the market with the rivalry 


of other anthracite regions. 


We are bound, there- 


fore, to express our decided approbatioh of the course 
recently pursued by the president and managers of 
this company. As our interests are reciprocal, what- 
ever tends to promote the prosperity of the one, can- 
not fail to have a beneficial influence on the other. 


The freights on our canal have been much less 


fluctuating the past scason than usual. 


We believe 


they never touched so low a point before, nor has the 


average ever been less. 


The average freight to 


Philadelphia. has been about 80 cents, and to New 


York, about §2.10 per ton. 


We are indebted to the labors of the editor of the 
Miners’ Journal, for the following very interesting 


statistical information. 


Although we commenced mining coal for shipment 
in the Schuylkill region in 1825, five years later than 
the Lehigh, there has been 1,080,552 tons more than 
to the market from this region than from all the other 
anthracite regions in the states combined. Thus: 
Total amount of coal sent to market from 

the Schuylkill region since the commence- 

ment of trade, in 1825, to the close of na- 


vigation, December 1842. 
Ditto from, all other anthracite regions 


Excess in favor of Schuylkill region, 


4,791,719 
3,711,067 


1;080,552 


During the last year also, the Schuylkill region fur- 
nished more than one half the anthracite coal sent to 
market, as the following will show: 


Schuylkill region, 
All the other regions, 


tons, 540.890 
10 519.763 


— — 


Excess in ſavor oſ the Schuylkill region. 21, 128 
In 1825 the amount of coal mined in the Schuyl- 


kill region was only 5.306 tons. 


In 1830 it had in- 


creased to 89,984; in 1835, to 335,685 tons; and in 
1842, to 540,890 tons. At the same ratio of increase, 
there will be mined in 1845, over one million of tons; 


and in 1850, 1,750,000 tons 


The magnitude of this trade well corresponds with 
the amount of capital invested in the diferent im proves 


ments of the region. 


Upwards of four million of dole 


lars have been invested in the following manner: 
65 miles of incorporated rail roads. ` 


40 do 

50 do do 
2000 rail road cars. 
1500 driſt do. 


individual 


do. , 
do under ground. 


17 collieries below water level, with steam en- 


gines, pumps, &c. 


100 collieries above water level. 


80 landings. 
850 canal boats. 
900 boat horses, &c. 


There are thirty-one steam engines in the county, 
including colliery engiges, amounting to upwards of 


one thousand horse power. 


Twenty-three of these en- 


gines were manufactured in Schuylkill county. 
Previous to 1841, the horse power was only 350; 

during the last two years there was an addition of 

370 horse power, making in the aggregate 720 horse 


power engaged in collieries. 


The following is the quantity of coal mined by tha 
following persons in 1842, in the Schuylkill coal re- 


gion: 

Milnes & Haywood 
Wm. & George Payne 
S. Heilner & Son 
Bell & Bolton 
Gideon Bast 
George Rich 
Johu G. Hewes & Co. 
Hill & Carmer 
William Milnes & Co. 
George H. Potts 
Lawton & Haven 
Charles Potts 
Bennett & Tavlor 
Thomas C. Williams 
Union Collieries 
Myers & Allen 
Sillyman & Nice 
Hugh Kinsley 
Miller & Haggerty 
Sillyman & Evans 
Charles Lawton 


35,589 
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S. J. Potts & Co. 4,856 Coat. TRADE OF Provinence. The following is the | the senate of the United States upon (he ratification 
Prior & Jenkins 4 289 quantity of Anthracite coal received at Providence, of the treaty of Ammus! 9. — appecrs conta i 
Wy shoop & Beatty 4.670 in the years 1841 and 182. that body there wos a large p partie o. tne os oe 
I ae ee & Co; 3 son Tons. tors who were reluctant to vere for the rot hegte, 
A. Britton 2.801 1841 30,270 and that Mr. Rives, the chairman of the committee 
W. Britton 2.245 1842 f : i 39.021 of foreign affairs, fearing lest the whole tre3ty should 
George Thompson & Co. 7,232 Increase in 1842, 8751 be thrown out, produced a map of the disputèd terr.- 
Spayd & Luther 6,615 During the past summer the usual peaceful char- | try, which he had received from Mr. Webster, on 
F. Hodgson 6.039 acter of this region was interrupted by disturbances | Which the line claimed by us to the south of the St. 
L. C. Dougherty 5,535 of an unprecedented nature. Large numbers of ope- John was marked in a strong red line by no . 
G. G. Palmer 4,967 rators left their works and assembled together at dif- person than Dr. Franklin. The history of this map 
James Fitzsimmons 4,637 ferent points, ostensibly for the redress of alledged is this:—Mr. Sparks, who is engaged in writing a 
A. Steinberger 4,167 grievances. Scenes of personal violence and tumult, history of the United States, was at Paris at the be- 
Wm. & Thos. Johns 3,800 marked the proceedings of the rioters at some of our Rene of last year, engaged in collecting documents 
Frack & Selizer 3,275 collieries. At others, threats and menaces were re-| for his work. In Jooking through the state paper- 
Tames Palmer 2,672 sorted to for the purpose of inducing a general sus- office, he founda note from Dr. Franklin to the count 
Sundry persons 101,271 easion of employment. By these means the avow- de Vergennes, to the following effect: 


Included in the sundry persons is the quantity mi- 
ned and shipped by the Delaware coal company. 

We are indebted to the Philadelphia Commercial 
List for the following list 10 whom the coal was con- 
signed in Philadelphia. 


tons. 
Delaware coal company 31,432 
R. Jones & Co. 22.521 
Charles Miller 19,740 
J. & W. Rogers 16,762 
E. A. Hathaway & Co. 15,732 
J. W. Downing 15,695 
B. H. Springer 10.559 
J. B. Blackstone 6,829 
S. K. Olwine 6,540 
Jacobs & Sinnickson 5,858 
D. Pearson 5,502 
Wm. Wallace 4,948 
J. Stocart 3.665 
Joseph E. Howard 3,572 
J. Murray 3:480 
H. Safford 14,132 
Repphier & Co. 11,012 
S. B. Reeves 10,894 
Wm. Dewey 10,474 
Jos. F. Taylor 9,399 
S. Bradford 8,056 
J. C. & W. Flanagan 8,344 
T. Haven 3,116 
Richardson & Parker 2,787 
W. West, jr. 1,654 
Jos. Keen & Co. 1.232 
John Brock & Co. 1.176 
Sundry persons 53,386 
For New York 125,186 


Rart-roaps in Scavriamz county. The follow- 
ing is the quantity of coal transported over the diſ- 
ferent rail roads in Schuylkill county in the year 1842: 


Mine Hil! & Schuylkill! Haven rail-road 194,446 
Mount Carbon . ; 8 95,244 
Schuylkill valley : . . 89,788 
Mill Creek ‘ ; ; ; ‘ 44,865 


Little Schuylkill rail- road. 26,300 
: k . Total tons 450,834 
Coat TRADE or Boston. We learn by the Boston 
Atlas, tnat the quantity of coal received in Boston 
for the years 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
was as follows. The statement includes all kinds of 
coal, anthracite, domestic and foreign bituminous: 


Anthracite Domestic. Foreign. 

Coa). Bituminous. Bituminous. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1837 80,557 3,903 50,047 
1838 71,364 5,985 31,765 
1839 90,485 5,159 39,658 
1840 73,847 3,298 42.221 
1841 110.938 4,330 47.708 
1842 90,276 4,350 34.748 


The anthracite coal in 1842, was received ſrom the 
ſollowing places: ö 


Tons. 
Philadelphia. 176,604 
Rounbout, X i 8,917 
Kingston, 2,485 
Havre-de-Grace, 1.561 
Other places, . A 709 


The foreign coal in 1842, was received from the 


following places: 


Tons. Chaldrons. 

Liverpool, 2.070 — 
Newcastle, 7,518 1,288 
Hull, 690 — 
Glasgow, 666 — 
London, 70 — 
Sidney, — 6,780 
Picton, — 10,098 
Cumberland, — 156 
Halifax, — 83 
St. John — 40 
Dorchester, — 15 
Total, 12,014 18,460 


taken from the Washington Globe 1 0 


ec objects of the leading agitators were sought to be 
accomplished. The result was a temporary suspen- 
sion of mining operations. This produced no ad- 
vantage whatever to the operatives, but, in fact, was 
productive of much injury. The evils of which they 
complained were still unremoved, whilst they them- 
selves were suffering for want of employment. 


These insurrectionary movements were speedily 
repressed and subdued by the intervention of the 
strong arm of the law. Arrests followed, and in the 
end, the laws of the land were triumphantly vindi- 
cated by our courts of justice. As the right of per- 
sonal security against lawless violence is one of the 


main pillars of public liberty, we trust that the day 


is far distant when this right in the persons of peace- 
ful, unoffending and industrious citizens, can be vio- 
lated with impunity. The original cause of these 
out-breaks was represented to be what is generally 
denominated “the Order system.” It was alleged 
that in some instances where colliers had promised 
to pay their miners in moncy, orders on stores for 
merchandize was substituted. That orders, in many 
instances, were given on storekeepers who exacted 
extravagant prices for their goods. When these things 
were promised to be remedied by cash payments, 
other cause disclosed itself in a demand for higher 
wages. But whatever was the cause or causes of 
their proceedings, they were alike illegal and unjus- 
tifiable. As we live under a government of laws 
adequate to the redress of all injuries, affording equal 
protection to all classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
to which all are bound to yield implicit obedience, 
we presume no good citizen will justify a resort to 
terror or violence to redress either real or imaginary 
grievances. Admitting that a few cases of peculiar 
hardship existed—that contracts may have been bro- 
ken—that orders may have been improperly paid 
out—that storekeepers may have charged extrava- 
gant prices, yet none of these circumstances, nor all 
put together, would afford either extenuation or jus- 
tification. In a free and enlightened country like 
our own, the remedy for violated contracts, or low 
wages is never to be found in force or terror—and 
whenever or wherever these means are attempted, 
all good citizens, true to the spirit of patriotism and 
duty, instantly unite their exertions to defeat the ob- 
jects contemplated, by resisting the perpetrators of 
violence and asserting the supremacy of the laws.— 
Not the slightest reason exists to suppose that any 
future occurrence of a similar nature will ever again 
disturb the peace of our neighborhood. Perfect tran- 
quility has ever since continued to prevail without 
the least interruption. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
EO. H. POTTS, President. 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


| From the Boston Advertiser. 
MR. FEATHERSTONHAUGH AND THE ASH- 
BURTON TREATY. 

The London Times of February 4, publishes the 
following remarks, as from a correspondent, upon 
the wonderful discovery of the red lme map, as ex- 
hibited in Col. Benton's speech published in the 
Washington Globe, and in Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
recent pamphlet, and the paragraph of the Times is 
copied bs the London Globe ot the same day: 

“We have read with much satisfaction a pamphlet 
which has just made its appearance, by Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, upon the subject of the Ashburton treaty. 
It is a valuable production, as coming from a person 
well acquainted with his subject. But there is at 
the end of this pamphlet an appendix, which contains 
so startling a statement, that we think it right tocall 
the attention of the public to it ina more decided 
manner than can be done by its being left among the 
last pages of a pamphlet which will probably be read 
but by few. 

“The statement to which we allude is this; it is 
per, in which 


has been published the debate which took place in 


` 


— —— ——ꝗä— —— — — aD, 


“Passy, Dee. 6. 1782. 
“Sir: I have the honor of returning the map your 
excellency sent me yesterday. I have marked with 
a strong red line, according to your desire, the limits 
of the United States, as settled in the preliminaries 
between the British and American plenipotentiaries. 
“Iam with great respect, &e. B. Frawxuin.” 


“Mr. Sparks, upon finding this letter, immediately 
hies him to the Bureau Topographique, and there, as 
he says himself, ‘Imagine my surprise on discovering 
that this line runs wholly to the south of the St. John, 
In short, it is exactly the line now contended for by 
Great Britain, except that it concedes more than is 
claimed.” 

“The effect produced upon the senate by the pro- 
duction of this map was what was intended: the re- 
fractory senators, though not admitting it as conclu- 
sive against their claim, decided that it would not be 
advisable to submit the question to another arbitra- 
tion with such a document against them, and they 
passed a vote to ratify the treaty. 


“With this map it appears that Mr. Webster was 
provided during the whole of his late negotiation; and 
we feel sure that the British public will hardly cre- 
dit that he had this map before his eyes at the time 
that he solemnly protested to Lord Ashburton his be- 


lief, not only in the justice of the whole of the Ame- . 


rican claim, but his conviction of the intention of the 
framers of the treaty of 1783 to carry the line to the 
north of the river St. John. It isa disgraceful piece 
of trickery that we did not expect even from an 
American. We knew them to be dishonest, and 
swindlers in their money transactions, but did not 
expect to find such thimole-rigging among their 
statesmen. 


We trust that this lesson will not be thrown away 
upon our country; let us henceforth put no confidence 
in American protestations, or in Webster vows; let 
us not negotiate with a people devoid of the com- 
monest principles of honor: we must act; and before 
we have any tricks played us in the Oregon, let us 
send a flect of heavy armed and well manned steam- 
boats to protect our rights in the fertile and valuable 
valley of the Columbia river.” 


With the existence of the map above referred to, 
and of others probably copied from it, we have of 
course been aware, since the publication by Mr. 
Benton of his speech in the Washington Globe, and 
even at an earlier date. We suppose it probable, 
that some one like Mr. Featherstonhaugh, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, would be disposed to make 
such a use of it, as it seems has actually been made, 
and to represent it as affording some positive and sub- 
stantial evidence in support of the British claim, 
which as such ought to have been produced before 
the negotiation was closed. We have forborne to 
take any notice of it, until some use of it should be 
made, because we do not regard it as affording any 
evidence which ought to have any influence whatever, 
on the mind of an inquirer possessed of the facts, as 
they are established by the real aud unquestionable 
evidence in the case. 


It is indeed a matter of surprise, as is most justly 
remarked by Mr. Sparks, that Dr. Franklin should 
thus have traced a part of the boundary line of the 
United States, as defined by the treaty which he had 
recently signed. It is singular that he should have 
executed this apparently simple and easy task so 
carelessly as to have made slick a blunder, as it une. 
questionably is, in making a part of the boundary 
then deemed unimportant, but since magnified in im- 
portance by accidental circumstances. It will be re- 
membered, that the extent of the boundary traced on 
the French map by Dr. Franklin, by the strong red 
line.“ could not have been less in extent than five or 
six thousand miles, while the portion of it which we 
assume to be erroneous was less than a hundred and 
fifty, in a partof it which may well have escaped the 
attention of any one not specially charged with the 
duty of understanding it. That Dr. Franklin did 
either not understand the line that had been agreed 
upon, or that he, together with the other negotiators, 


-_ 
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made a most ezrezious error in the language of the; other all his grounds for fearing that he might not ogen taken by our fa 
treaty in which they undertook to describe it. is most; recover all he elahmed, i: the dispute shouid vo on? arrangement. 


apparent, to any one who will compare the two. As! Besides these maps, letters, &c. were all as accessi- 
exhibiting such a blunder on the part of Dr. Frank- ble to one party as much as to the other. The in- 
jin, this map is a remarkable and curious document; ! dustry of the English foreign office had, it would seem. 
but as allurding any evidence of the meaning of the, found papers not known to this government. They 
treaty, or of the actual intentions of the negotiators, were not communicated. And if among public ar- 
we do not regard it as deserving of the slightest | chives, papers had been found, and placed in, the 
weight. ‘ hands of the government of the United States, what 
Those boundaries were discussed, agreed on, and! oblizalion was there to communicate them to the 
defined, in the treaty, in conformity with the previ- English government? 
ously existing disposition of the several tracts of} To have shown the map and letter of Dr. Franx- 
country, as described in charters, proclamations, | ix would not only have been the extreme of folly, 
commissions of governors, and acts of parliaments; ; but in all likelihood would have produced great mis- 
and whatever may have been the impression of Dr. chief. What would Lord Asusurton have done? 
Franklin in regard to the boundary. when viewed on If he had attached importance to the map, he could 
the map, his understanding of the stipulations of the | have made no treaty, and the whole affair would have 
treaty undoubtedly was that it accorded with the | remained only the more embroiled. No doubt he is 
previously established boundaries of the several pro-| thankful that he knew nothing of it, if, indecd, such 
vinces, us described in the documents whose lan- be the case. It was a matter, after all, which, if it 
guage is substantially recited in the treaty. had been known, would have been vastly more likely 


i 


lt would have been an absurdity, therefore, to sup- to do harm than good—more likely to create new 
pe that the production of this document would have | difficulties than to settle old ones. 

ad any influence in the negotiation had it been pro- But our purpose in noticing this subject, was prin- 
duced—because in fact it ought not to have any, in | cipally to express our own opinion upon the notion 
any judgment to be formed upon the question on which | of a part of the London press, that Mr. WEBSTER 
it is supposed to have a bearing. was bound to perform an act so void of sense as to 

That a charge of fraud and trickery is founded | furnish the British envoy with new grounds for main- 
upon the non-production of such a paper as this, toj taining the plausibility of the British claim. 
which a fictitious importance has been given by 2 aññ„ͤ„ü„%„Käœ 
variety of accidental circumstances, is not surprising ] —— „ F 
in such a man as Mr. Featherstonhaugb, who, in the DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
execution of an important public commission, has 
manufactured a line of highlands where none exist. 
But we do not apprehend, that either the British or 
American public, will feel that there is any founda- 
tion for such a charge, when they discover, on inves- 
tigation, how insignificant is the argument—to make 
the most of it—which can be based upon the red line 
drawn by the pen of Dr. Franklin. 

We shall pursue the subject further hereafter, un- 
Jess we shall find that it has been taken up by some 
abler hand. 


[The following documents accompanied the presi- 
dent’s message published on the second page of the 
last number of the Register.] 

Mr. Everett to Mr. Webster.—[extracr. } 
Legation of the United Slates, 
London, December 28, 1841. 

I received on the 23d instant a note from Lord 
Aberdeen, on the African seizures, in reply to one 
addressed to him by Mr. Stevenson, in the last hours 
of his residence in London, and which, as it appears, 
did not reach Lord Aberdeen’s hands till Mr. Ste- 
venson had left London. As some time must elapse 
before ] could give a detailed answer to this com- 
munication; I thought it best at once to acknowledge 
its receipt, to express my satisfaction at its dispas- 
sionate tune, and to announce the purpose of reply- 
ing to it at some future period. The president, I 
think, will be struck with the marked change in the 
tone of the present ministry, as manifested in this 
note and a former one addressed by Lord Aberdeen 
to Mr. Stevenson, contrasted with the last communi- 
cation from Lord Palmerston on thetsame subject.— 
The difference ts particularly apparent in Lord Aber- 
deen’s letter to me of the 20th instant. Not only 
is the claim of Great Britain relative to the right of 
detaining suspicious vessels stated in a far less ex- 
ceptionable manner than it had been done by Lord 
Palmerston, but Lord Aberdeen expressly declines 
being responsible for the language used by his pre- 
decessor. 


You will observe that Lord Aberdeen disclaims, 
in a more distinct manner than it has ever been done, 
all right to search, detain, or in any manner inter- 
fere with American vessels, whether engaged in the 
slave trade or not; that he limits the pretensions of 
this goverment to boarding vessels strongly suspect- 
ed of being those of other nations unwarrantably 
rights of the parties or the merits of their respective į assuming the American flag; and promises, where 
titles lo the territory in dispute. | this right has been abused, to the injury of Ameri- 

While this compromise was proceeding, Lord Asn- can vessels, that full and ample reparation shall be 
BURTON signified to Mr. Wesster that he had brought: made. As the United States have never claimed 
with hin newly discovered papers, which he thought that their flag should furnish protection to any ves- 
quite explanatory of the treaty of 1783; but he did not! sels but their own, and as very strict injunctions 
show them, nor particularly deseribe their nature. A have been forwarded to the cruisers on the coast of 
compromise was agrecd upon; and, while the treaty | Airica not to interfere with American vessels. J am 
was in the senate, and under discussion, the chairman: inclined to think that cases of interruption will be- 
of the committee on foreign affairs (Mr. Riyns) advert-| come much less frequent; and, if this government 
ed toa map which had been found in the foreign! shouid redeem in good faith Lord Aberdeen's pro- 
office at Paris, and which it was supposed might be; mise of reparation where injury has been done, I am 
connected with a letter written by Dr. Fraxxuin to! disposed to hope that this subject of irritation will 
the count pe Verceynes, of the 6th of December, in a great measure cease to exist. I shall not en- 
1783; and that those two documents, if they could , gage in the discussion of general principles as now 
be proved to have reference to each other, showed ! avowed end explained by this government till 1 hear 
such color for the British claim as might have had | from you on the subject, and know what the presi- 
influence before an arbitration. Hereupon Mr. Ben-| dent’s views are; but I shall confine myself chiefly 
ton produced another Parisian map, supposed to to urging the claim for redress in the cases of the 
coincide exactly with that found by Mr. Sparks, fur! Tigris, Seamew, Jones, and William and Francis, 
the purpose of showing, as he said, that the latter which were the last submitted to my predecessor, and 
discovered nothing new, or which might not have on which no answer has been received from this go- 
been found in other places. vernment. 

It is probable that these maps had no great inſſu-- Among the reasons for supposing that fewer causes 
ence, either way; but it is strange that it should be of complaint will hereafter arise, is the circumstance 
thought to have been a part of Mr. Wesster’s duty that the seizures of last year took place under the 
to furnish Lord AsusBorton with a doubtful, though agreement of commodore Tucker, the British com- 
plausible, piece of evidence of this kind, to aid and martre ou the African station, and the oflicer in com- 
strengthen the British claim. When parties meet to mand of the American cruiser. I find nothing on the 
settle a dispute, is it usual for each to state to the files of the legation showing what order, if any has 


THE BOUNDARY MAPS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

Though we have no ambition, and make no pre— 
tence, to become champions for the present adminis- 
tration, in regard to its home measures, we feel en- 
tirely disposed to stand up for it, in questions be- 
tween this government and foreign powers, where 
we believe it to be in the right, as we undoubtingly 
believe it to have been throughout the whole negotia- 
tion of the late treaty with Great Britain. 

The London Times, in common with other London 
papers, is very angry at what ic civilly calls a trick, 
practised by our secretary of state, in regard toa 
Map mentioned in Mr. Rives’ published speech on 
the treaty. As we have not been able to lay this 
sprech, or indeed any of the speeches on the treaty, 
before our readers, we state, for their information, | 
that we have turned to that speech, in the file of the} 
Globe, to find the ground for this coarse and unwor- 
thy charge of trickery in the Times; and truly it ap- 
pan to us that there is not the slightest foundation 

or it. 

The representatives of Great Britain and the U. 
States met in this city professedly to make a compro- 
mise, and settlement by agreement. 

It was not their purpose to discuss at length the 
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lids tiken for granted by this go- 
vernment that this agreement is disavowed by that 
of the United States; and since February last. posi- 
tive orders have been given to the British cruisers 
in the African seas not to interfere with Amert 
can ships, even though known to be engaged in 
the slave trade. I shall await with much anxiety 
the instructions of the president on this important 
subject. 


Mr. Everett to Mr. Webster.—[exTracr.]} 
Legation of the United States, 
London, December 31, 1841. 

At a late hour on the evening of the 26th, I re- 
ceived a note from the earl of Aberdeen, requesting . 
an interview for the followirg day, when | met him 
at the foreign office agrecably to appointment. Af- 
ter one or two general remarks upon the difficulty 
of bringing about an adjustment of the points of 
controversy between the governments, by a continu- 
ance of the discussions hitherto carried on, he said 
that her majesty’s government had determined to 
take a decisive step towards that end, by sending a 
special minister to the United States, witha full 
power to make a final settlement of all matters in 
dispute. * 1 $ . a * 
This step was determined on from a sineere and ear- 
nest desire to bring the matter, so long in controver- 
sy, lo an amicable settlement; and if, as he did not 
doubt, the same disposition existed at Washington, 
he thought this step alforded the most favorable, and, 
indeed, the only means of carrying it into effect.— . 
ln the choice of the individual for the mission, Lord 
Aberdeen added, that he had been mainly influenced 
by a desire to select a person who would be peculiar- 
ly acceptable in the United States, as well as emi- 
nently qualified for the trust, and that he persuaded 
himself he had found cne who, in both respects, 
was all that could be wished. He then named Lord 
Ashburton, who had consented to undertake the mis- 
sion. 

Although this communication was of course whol- 
ly unexpected to me, I felt no hesitation in express- 
ing the great satisfaction with which I received it.— 
l assured Lord Aberdeen that the president had no- 
thing more at heart than an honorable adjustment of 
the matters in discussion between the two countries; 
that I was persuaded a more acceptable selection of 
a person for the important mission proposed could not 
have been made; and that J anticipated the happiest 
results from this overture. 

Lord Aberdeen rejoined, that it was more than an 
overlure; that Lord Ashburton would go with full 
powers to make a definitive arranzement on every 
point in discussion between the two countries. He 
was aware of the difficulty of some of them, parti- 
cularly what had incorrectly been called the right of 
search, which he deemed the most difficult of all; 
but he was willing to confide this and all other 
matters in controversy to Lord Ashburton's dis- 
cretion. He added that they should have been quite 
willing to come to a general arrangement here; but 
they supposed 1 had not full powers for such pur- 

ose. 

i This measure being determired on, Lord Aberdeen 

said he presumed it would be hardly worth while for 

us to continue the correspondence here on matters in 

dispute between the two governments. He, of course, 

was quite willing to consider and reply to any state- 

ment I might think proper to make on any subject; 

but, pending the negotiations that mizht take place, 
at Washington, be supposed no benefit could result 

from a simultaneous discussion here. 


Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett. 
Foreign aice, Decemler 20, 1841. 

The undersigned, her majesty’s principal secretary 
of state for foreign allairs, has the honor of address- 
ing to Mr. Everett, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States, the obser- 
vations which he feels called upon to make in answer 
to the note of Mr. Stevenson, dated on the 21st of 
October. 

As that communication only reached the hands of 
the undersigned on the day aiter the departure of 
Mr. Stevenson from London on his return to Ame- 
rica, and as there has since been no minister or 
charge d'afſairs from the United States resident in 
this country, the undersigned has looked with some 
anxiety ſor the arrival of Mr. Everett, in order that 
he might be enabled to renew his diplomatie inter- 
course with an accredited representative of the re- 
public. Had the undersigned entertained no other 
purpose than to controvert the arguments of Mr. 
Stevenson, or to fortify his own in treating of the 
matter which has formed the subject of their corres- 
pondence, he would have experienced little impa- 
tience; but, as it is his/desire to clear up doubt and 
to remove misapprebension, he feels that he cannot 


—— 
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too early avail himeelfof the presence of Mr. Everett quite as important to the U. States as to Great Bri- 
at lis postio bring to his knowledge the true state of! tain; nor is it easy to conceive how the maritime in- 
| tereourse of mathind could safely be carried on with- 
The undersigned agrees with Mr. Stevenson in the out such a check. 


the guesiion at issue. 


importance of arriving at a clear understanding of 
the matter really in dispute. This ought to be the 
first object in the differences of states as well as of 
individuals; and, happily, it is often the first step to 
the reconciliation of the parties. In the present case 
this understanding is doubly essential, because a con- 
tinuance of mistake and error may be productive of 
the most serious consequences. 

Mr. Stevenson persists in contending that the Bri- 
tish government asserts a right which is equivalent 
to the claim of searching American vessels in time 
of peace. In proof of this, Mr. Stevenson refers to 
a passage in a former note of Viscount Palmerston 
addressed to himself, against which he strongly pro- 
tests, and the doctrine contained in which he says 
that the undersigned is understood to affirm. 


Now, it is not the intention of the undersigned to 
inquire into the precise import and force of the ex- 

ressions of Viscount Palmerston. These might 

ave been easily explained to Mr. Stevenson by their 
author at the time they were written; but the under- 
signed must request that his doctrines upon the sub- 
ject, and those of the government of which he is the 
organ, may be judged of exclusively from his own 
declarations. 

The undersigned again renounces, as he has alrea- 
dy done in the most explicit terms, any right on the 
part of the British government to ¢earch American 
vessels in time of peace. The right of search, ex- 
cept when specially conceded by treaty, is a purely 
belligerent right, and can have no existence on the 
high seas during peace. The undersigned appre- 
hends, however, that the right of search is not con- 
fined to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, 
but also extends to the object of the voyage and the na- 
ture of the cargo. The sole purpose of the British 
cruizers is to ascertain whether the vessels they meet 
with are really American or not. The right assert- 
ed has, in truth, no resemblance to the right of 
search either in principle or practice. It is simply 
a right to satisfy the party who has a legitimate in- 
terest in knowing the truth that the vessel actually 
is what her colorsannounce. This right we concede 
as freely as we exercise. The British cruisers arc 
not instructed to detain American vessela under any 
circumstances whalever; on the contrary, they are 
ordered to abstain from all interference with tbem, 
be they slavers or otherwise. But where reasonable 
suspicion exists that the American flag has been 
abused for the purpose of covering the vessel of ano- 
ther nution, it would appear scarcely credible, had 
it not been made manifest by the repeated protesta- 
tions of their representative, that the government of 
the United States, which has stigmatised and abolish- 
ed the trade itself, should object to the adoption of 
such means as are indispensably necessary for ascer- 
taining the truth. 

. The undersigned had contended, in his former 

note, that the legitimate inference from the argu— 
ments of Mr. Stevenson would practically exteud 
even to the sanction of piracy, when the persons en- 
gaged in it should think fit to shelter themselves un- 
der the flag of the United States. Mr. Stevenson 
observes that this is a misapprehension on the part 
of the undersigned; and he declares that, in deny ing 
the right of interfering with vessels under the Ame- 
rican flag, he intended to limit his objection to ves- 
eels bona fide Ainerican, and not to those belonging 
to nations who might fraudulently have assumed the 
flag of the U. States. But it appears tothe nndersigned 
that his former statement by no means is satisfacto— 
rily controverted by the declaration of Mr. Steven- 
son. How is this bona fide to be proved? Must not 
Mr. Stevenson either be prepared to maintain that 
the flag alone is sufficient evidence of the nationality 
of the vessel, which, in the face of his own re- 
peated admissions, he cannot do; or must he not con- 
fess that the application of his arguments Would re- 
ally afford protection to every Jawless and piratica! 
enterprise? 

The undersigned had also expressed his belief that 
the practice was general, of ascertaining, by visit, 
the real character of any vessel on the high seas, 
against which there should exist reasonable ground 
of suspicion. Mr. Stevenson denies this, and he 
asks what other nafion than Great Britain had ever 
asserted or attempted to exercise sucha right? In 
answer to this question, the undersigned can at cnce 
refer to the avowed and constant practice of the 
United States, whose cruisers, especially in the Gulf 
of Mexico, by the admission of their public journals, 
are notoriously in the habit of examining all suspi- 
cious vessels, whether sailing under the English flag 
or any other. In whose eyes are these vessels sus- 
picious? Doubtless in those of the commanders of 
ghe American cruisers. But, in truth, this right is 
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It can scarcely be necessary to remind Mr. Eve- 
rett that the right thus claimed by Great Britain is 
not exercised for any selfish purpose: it is asserted 
in the interest of humanity, and in mitigation of the 
sufferings of our fellow-men. The object has met 
with the concurrence of the whole civilized world, 
including the U. States of America, and it ought to 
receive universal assistance and support. 

The undersigned cannot abstain here from refer- 
ring to the conduct of an honorable and zealous of- 
ficer, commanding the naval force of the United 
States on the coast of Africa, who, relying on the 
sincere desire of his government for the suppression 
of the slave trade, and sensible of the abuse of the 
American flag, entered into an engagement, on the 
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der, to note on her papers the cause of suspecting 


her nationality, and the number of minutes she was, 


detained (if detained at all) for the object im ques- 
tion. All the particulars are to be immediately en- 
tered on the log book of the cruisers, and a full 
statement of them is to be sent by the first opportu- 
nity direct to England. 

These are the precautions taken by her majesty’s 
government against the occurrence of abuse in the 
performance of this service; aud they are ready to 
adopt any others which they may think more etfec- 
tual for the purpose, and which shall at the same time 
be consistent with the attainment of the main object 
in view. 

Mr. Stevenson has said that he had no wish to ex- 
empt the fraudulent use of the American flag from 
detection; and this being the case, the undersigned 
is unwilling to believe that a government like that of 
the United States, professing the same object, and 


lith of March, 1840, with the officer in command of | animated by the same motives as Great Britain, should 
her majesty’s cruisers on the same station, by which |seriously oppose themselves to every possible mode 


they mutually requested each other, and agreed to 
detain all vessels under American colors employed 
in the traffic. If found to be American property, 
such vessels were to be delivered over to the con- 
mander of any American cruiser an the station; or, 
if belonging to other nations, they were to be dealt 
with according to the treaties contracted by her ma- 
jesty with the respective states. The undersigned 
believes, and, indeed, after the statements of Mr. 
Stevenson, he regrets to be unable to doubt, that the 
conduct of this gallant otlicer, however natural and 
laudable in its object, has been disavowed by his go- 
vernment. 

It is not the intention of the undersigned at pre- 
sent to advocate the justice and propriety of the 
mutual right of search, as conceded and regulated 
by treaty, or to weigh the reasons on account of 
which this proposal has been rejected by the govern- 
ment of the United States. He took occasion, ina 
former note, to observe that concessions, sanctioned 
by Great Britain and France, were not likely to be 
incompatible with the dignity and independence of 
any other state which should be-disposed to follow 
their example. But the undersigned begs now to 
inform Mr. Everett that he has this day concluded a 
Joint treaty with France, Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, by which the mutual right of search, within 
certain latitudes, is fully and etfectually established 
forever. This is, in truth, a holy alliance, in which 
the undersigned would have rejoiced to see the United 
States assume their proper place among the great 
powers of Christendom—foremost in power, wealth, 
and civilization, and connected together in the cause 
of mercy and justice. 

It is undoubtedly true that this right may be abus- 
ed, like every other which is delegated to many and 
different hands. It is possible that it may be exer- 
cised wantonly and vexatiously; and, should this be 
the case, it would not only call for remonstrance but 
would justify resentment. This, however, is in the 
highest degree improbable; and if, in spite of the 
utmost caution, an error should be committed, and 
any American vessel should suffer loss and injury, it 
would be followed by prompt and ample reparation, 
The undersigned begs to repeat that, with American 
vessels, whatever be their destination, British crui- 
sers have no pretention, in any manner, to interfere. 
Such vessels must be permitted, if eagaged in it, to 
enjoy a monopoly of this unhallowed trade; but the 
British government will never endure that the fraudu- 
lent use of the American flag shall extend the iniqui- 
ty to other nations by whom it is abhorred, and who 
have entered into solemn treaties with this country 
for its entire suppression. 

In order to prove to Mr. Everett the anxiety of 
her majesty’s government to prevent all reasonable 
grounds of complaint, the undersigned believes that 
he cannot do better than to communicate to him the 
substance of those instructions under which the 
British cruisers act in relation to American vessels 
when employed on this service. 


If, from the intelligence which the officer com- 
manding her majesty’s cruiser may have received, or 
from the manœuvres of the vessel, or from other 
sufficient cause, he shall have reason to believe that, 
although bearing the American flag, the vessel does 
not belong to the United States, he is ordered, if 
the state of the wind and weather shall admit of it, 
to go ahead of the suspected vessel, after communi- 
cating his intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on 
board of her, to ascertain her nationality, without 
detaining her, iſ she shall prove to be really an Ame- 
rican vessel. But, should this mode of visiting the 
vessel be impracticable, he is to require her to be 
brought to for this purpose. The officer who boards 
the vessel is merely to satisfy himself of her nation- 
ality by her papers or other proofs; and should she 
really be an American vessel, he will immediately 


by which their own desire could be really accom- 
plished. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to convey to Mr. Everett the assurances of his dìs- 
tinguished consideration. ABERDEEN. 

Edward Everett, esq. 


Mr. Everett to Lord Aberdeen. 
Legation of the United States, 

Decebmer 23, 1341. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary aud minis- 

ter plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 

has the honor to acknowledge the reception of a com- 

munication from Lord Aberdeen, her majesty’s prin- 

cipal secretary of state for foreign affairs, bearing 

date the 20th inst. in reply to a note of Mr. Steven- 
son’s of the 2Ist October. 

The undersigned will avail himself of an early 


opportunity of addressing some remarks to the earl, 


of Aberdeen on the very important topics treated in 
his note. In the meantime, the undersigned begs 
leave to express his great satisfaction at the concil- 
iatory and dispassionate tone of Lord Aberdcen's 
communication; from which the undersigned augurs 
the happiest influence on the renewed discussion of 
the subject. 

The undersigned begs leave to renew to Lord Aber- 
deen the assurance of his distinguished consideration, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, &c. 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Everetl—{extnact. ] 
Department of state, 
Washington, January 29, 1842. 

By the “Britannia,” arrived at Boston, I have re- 
ceived your despatch of the 28th December, (No. 
4,) and your other despatch of the 31st of the same 
month, (No. 5,) with a postscript of the 3d of Jan- 
uary. . 
The necessity of returning an early answer to 
these communications (as the Britannia“ is expect- 
ed to leave Boston the Ist of February) obliges me 
to postpone a reply to those parts of them which 
are not of considerable and immediate importance. 

The president cxpresses himself gratified with the 
manner in which the queen received you to present 
your letter of credence, and with the civility and re- 
spect which appear to characterise the deportment of 
Lord Aberdeen in his intercourse with you; and you 
will please signify to Lord Aberdeen the president's 
sincere disposition to bring all matters in discussion be- 
tween the two governments to a speedy as well as an 
amicable adjustment. 


The president has read Lord Aberdeen’s note to 
you of the 20th of December, in reply to Mr. Ste- 
venson’s note to Lord Palmerston of the 2]st of Oe— 
tober, and thinks you were quite right in acknow- 
ledging the dispassionate tone of that paper. It is 
only by the exercise of calm reason that truth can 
be arrived at in questions of a complicated nature; 
and between states, each of which understands and 
respects the intelligence and the power of the other, 
there ought to be no unwillingness to follow its guid- 
ance. At the present day no state is so high as that 
the principles of its intercourse with other nations 
are above question or its conduct above scrutiny.— 
On the contrary, the whole civilized world, now 
vastly better informed on such subjects than in for- 
mer ages, and alive and sensible to the principles 
adopted and the purposes avowed by the leading 
states, necessarily constitutes a tribunal august in ils 
character and formidable in its decisions. And it is 
before this tribunal, and upon the rules of natural 
justice, moral propriety, the usages of modern times, 


J 


and the prescriptions of public law, that governments 


which respect themselves and respect their neighbors, 


must be prepared to,dtscuss, with candor and with 
dignity, any topics which may have caused dillerences 


quit her, offering, with the consent of her comman-; to spring up between them. 
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he regards this proceeding as originating in an en— 
tirely amicable spirit, and that it will be met, cn his 
pairt, with perfectly corresponding sentiments. The 

igh character of Lord Ashburton is well known to 
this government, and it is not doubted that he will 
enter on the duties assigned him not only with the 
advantages of much knowledge and experience in 
public aifairs, but with a true desire to signalize his 
mission by assisting to place the peace of the two 
countries cna permanent basis. He will be received 
with the respect due to his own character, the cha- 
racter of the government which sends him, and the 
high importance, to both countries, of the subjects 
entrusted to his negotiation. 

The president approves your conduct in not pur- 
suing in England the discussions of questions which 
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PASSED AT TIE THIRD SESSION OF TIHE 27th CONGRESS. 
THE ACTS OF CONGREFSs. 
In our columns will be found a Jist of the acts 


. { 
passed at the late Session of congress, as complete as 


we have been able to make it, and, we rather think, 
very nearly so. By examining it, the reader will learn 


what acts have passed, and may also know, frorn the 


absence of their titles in the list, what acts have not 


been passed, either through disinclination, want of | 


time to consider them, or the disagreement of the 


two houses in regard to them. 

To enable the general redder, however, to come 
directly to an understanding of what important or 
prominent bills failed to puss, we ennmerate the fol- 
lowing, which among others, fell into that predica- 
ment: [ Mat. Intelligencer. 
SOME BILLS WHICH DID NOT PASS. 

The bill to provide for ihe satisfactions of claims 
due to certain American citizens for spoliations com- 
mitted on their commerce prior to July 31. 1860. 

The biil for the augmentation of the marine corps, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill establishing additional ranks in the navy 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill making appropriations for the commence- 
ment of certain fortifications, for repairing of old 
works, and for military surveys. | 

The bill to provide for the dispbsal and manage- 
ment of the fund bequeathed by James Sinithson to 


the United States, for the establishment of an insti- 


among men. 


plomatic expenses of government for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-four. 

An act making appropriations for the support of 
the army and of the military academy, and for ar- 
imories, arsenals, arms and munitions of war, and 
surveys, for the half calendar year ending the thir- 
i; tieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
| forty-three, and for the fiscal year beginning the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and ending the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

An act making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the half calendar year beginning the first 


| day of January, and ending the thirtieth day of June, 


9 one thousand eight hundred and forty-three. and for 
are now to become the subjects of negotiation here. f 


he fiscal year beginning on the first day of July, one 


thousand eizht hundred and forty-three, and ending 


on the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four. 

An act making appropriations for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for the 


current and contingent expenses of the Indian de- 


partment, for the balf calendar year beginning on 
the first day of January. and ending on the first day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three; 
and for the fiscal year beginning on the first day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, 
and ending the thirticth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four. 

An act making appropriations for certain fortifica- 
tions of the United States for the half calendar year 
heginning on the first day of January and ending on 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty three; and for the fiscal year begin- 
ning on the first day of July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, and ending on the thirtieth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

An act further to continue in force the act for the 
payment of horses and other property lost in the 
military service of the United States. 

An act to provide for carrying into effect the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, con- 
cluded at Washington on the 9th day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

An act providing the means of future intercourse 
teal ‘the United States and the government of 

‘hina. l 

An act making appropriations for the payment of 
navy pensions due on the first day of Juiy, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three, and on the first 


tution for the increase and diffusion of aides of January, one thousand eight hundred and 


The bill making appropriations for the Cumberland 
road in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, aad 
for certain harbors. 


forty-four. 

An act authorising the re-issue of treasury notes, 
and for other purposes. 

An act to bring into the treasury moneys received 


The bill [No. 584,] to reduce the compensation to by certain public officers before they can be disburs- 
the members of the senate, members of the house of‘ ed, and for other purposes. 


representatives of the United States, and other pub- 
lic officers. 


An act to authorise the chief clerk in the office of 
the secretary of state to frank public and official 


The bill to reduce the postage on letters, to fix (he documents sent from that office. 


same in decimal currency, to regulate the postage on | 


newspapers, and to abolish the frauking privilege. 


An act making appropriations for pensions for the 


| half calendar year beginning on the first day of Jan- 


The bill regulating the taking of testimony in ca- uary, and ending on the thirtieth day of June, one 


ses of contested elections, and for other purposes. 


The bill making appropriations for the improve- | 


ment of certain harbors and rivers, &c. 


thousand eight hundred and forty-three; and for the 
fiscal year, beginning on the first day of July, one 


thousand eight hundred and forty-three, and ending 


The bill to establish a government office for print-; the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 


ing and binding, and for other purposes. 

The bill for repaving and repairing a portion of 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

The bill to authorise the adoption of measures for 
the occupation and settlement of the territory of 
Oregon, for extending certain portions of the laws 
of the United States over the same, and for other 

urposes. l 


‘dred and forty-four. 


An act to permit the entry of merchandise recover- 
ed from shipwreck, in certain cases, free from duty. 

An act declaring Robinson, in the state of Maine, 
to be a port of delivery. 

An act toamend the laws regulating imprisonment 
for debt within the district of Columbia. 

An act to perfect the titles to land south of the 


The bill to prevent the employment of private ex- Arkansas river, held under New Madrid locations 
presses upon mail routes, and for the prevention of | and pre-emption rights, under the act of 1814. 


frauds upon the revenues of the post office depart- 
ment. 

The bill for the relief of Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

The bill toextend the patent office to Ninth street. 

The bill “to bring into the treasury moneys re- 
ceived by certain public officers before they can be 
disbursed, and for other purposes,” passed the house 
of representatives, but was arrested in the senate; 
being objected to on the ground of its being an im- 
practicable measure. 

The bill to cut down the expenses of the New 
York custom-house, by greatly reducing the num- 
ber of officers attached to it, had passed the house 
of representatives, but, after it reached the senate, 
encountered such opposition from the merchants of 
New Lock and others, as to induce the senate to 
postpone the subject to another session. 


An act in relation to the two per cent. fund of the 
state of Mississippi. 

An act regulating the currency of foreign gold and 
silver coins in the United States. 

An act to fix the value of certain foreign moneys 
of account in computation at the custom houses. 

An act to test the practicability of establishing a 
system of electro magnetic telegraphs by the United 
States. 

An act to modify the act entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for the better security of the lives of passen- 
gers on board of vessels propelled in whole or part 
by steam,“ approved July seventh, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight. 

An act to repeal the bankrupt act. 

An act in relation to the exemplifications of the re- 
cords of land patents and other evidences of title, 


An act making appropriations for the civil and di- 


: 


provements thereon erected by the United States, for 
the use of their agents, teachers, farmers, mecha- 

nics, and other persons employed amongst the In- 
ians. 


d an 


An act to provide in certain cases, for the sale of 
tha real estate of infants within the District of Co- 
lumbia. . ` 

An act granting a pension to certain widows of 
revolutionary soldiers. 

An act to authorise the election or appointment of 
officers in the territory of Wiskonsan. 

An act for the protection of commerce on the 
western shores of Lake Michigan. 

An act providing for the settlement of claims for 
supplies furnished the Florida militia. : 

An act to set aside certain reservation of lands, on 
account of live oak, in the southeastern district of 
Louisiana. 

An act authorising an examination and survey of 
the barbor of Memphis, in Tennessee. 

An act to authorise the investigation of alleged 
frauds under the pre-emption Jaws, and for other 
purposes. 

An act providing for the sale of certain lands in 
the states of Ohio and Michigan, ceded by the Wy- 
andot tribe of Indians, and for other purposes. 

An act to amend an act entitled “an act making , 
an appropriation for the erection of a marine hospi- 
tal at or near Ocracoke, North Oarolina.” 

An act amendatory of an act establishing the 
branch mint at Dahlonega, Georgia, and defining 
the duties of assaver and coiner. 

An act to fix the compensation of the commis- 
sioner of public buildings. 

An act to reduce the salary of the surveyor of the 
port of Camden, New Jersey. 

An act to repeal an act entitled “an act to extend 
the collection district of Wiscasset.” 

An act directing the survey of the northern line 
of the reservation for the half breeds of the Sac and 
Fox tribe of Indians, by the treaty of fourth of Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

An act amendatory of “aa act for the relief of 
sick and disabled scamen.” 

An act altering the times cf holding the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of Con- 
necticut. 

An act to amend the charter of the town of Alex- 
andria. 

An act to re-enact and continue in operation the 
several acts now in force for the relief of insolvent 
debtors of the United States. 

An act to continue the office of commissioner of 
pensions. . 

An act to authorise the legislatures of the states of 
Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee to settle 
the lands heretofore appropriated for the use of 
schools in those states. 

An act to provide for holding circuit courts at 
Williamsport, in the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania. | 

An act to change the time of holding the circuit 
and districts courts of the district of east Tennessee. 

An act to change the place of holding the circuit 
and district courts in the district of Maine. 

An act to continue in force an act therein men- 
tioned, relating to the port of Baltimore. 

An act for the payment of seven companies of 
Georgia militia for services rendered in the years 
1840 and 1841. 

An act to amend an act establishing a district 
court of the United States at Wheeling, Virginia. 

An act regulating the mode of paying over to the 
state of Alabama the two per cent. fund relinquish- 
ed to said state by the act approved on the 4th day 
of September, 1541. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

Joint resolution fur the distribution of certain co- 
pies of the census returns, and of the compendium 
of the sixth census. 

Joint resolution for continuing an additional clerk ; 
in the second auditor’s office. 

Joint resolution in relation to certain property pure 
chased for the United States in the city of Detroit. 

Joint resolution authorising the postmaster gene- 
ral to settle with J. and P. Voorhees. 

Joint resolution relating to patents for bounty 
lands. 

Joint resolution for the distribution of catalogues 
of library of congress. 

Joint resolution directing certain papers relating 
to titles to land in Louisiana to be returned to the 
general land office. 

Joint resolution to establish agencies for water- 
rotted hemp. 

Joint resolution presenting the thanks of congress. 
to Samuel T. Washington, for the service sword of 


* 
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Gen, Washington and the staff of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. presented by him to congress. 

Joint resolution explanatory of an act for the re- 
lief of Thomas King. 


ACTS OF A PRIVATE NATURE. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Weaver and Ja- 
cob Heyberger, sureties of the Norristown and Val- 
Jey rail road company. 

An act for the relief of John McGinnis, a soldier 
in the late war. : 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John Peters, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Hannah Jenkins, widow 
of James Jenkins, deceased. 

An act to allow a pension to Nancy Williams, wi- 
dow of David Williams, who was one of the captors 
of Major Andre. 

An act for the relief of Mary W. Thompson, wi- 
dow of the late lieutenant colunel Thompson, of the 
army of the United States. 

An act for the relief of the steamboat company of 
Nantucket. 

An act for the relief of William De Buys, post- 
master at New Orleans. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of Madame De 
Sisser and their legal representatives. 

An act to revive the act for the relief of Mary 
Tucker. 

An act to authorise the issuing of a new register 
for the American ship Westchester, of New York, 
by the name of the Atlantic, of New York. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Robert T. Spence. 

An act for the relief of Charles Gordon, owner 
of the schooner Two Sons, and the legal representa- 
tives of the crew of said vessel. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Daniel Brent, deceased, late consul of the United 
States at Paris. l : 

An act for the relief of Elwin Bartlett, late con- 
sul of the United States at Lima, Peru. 


An act for the relief of Mary McGee and Susan | Nancy Poleresky, 


Pierce, heirs at law of Georgé Neilson. 


An act torevive an act entitled “an act for the re- John R. Williams, 


lief of John Davlin.“ 


An act authorising the secretary of the treasury to Elizabeth Monroe, 
refund to David Watkinson & Co., a part of the du- 


ties imposed on a certain quantity of tin and iron, 
imported by them into the port of New York. 
An act granting a pension to Israel Thomas. 


An act for the relief of Joseph Hover and Abe- ; 


lard Guthrie. 
An act for the relief of Peters, Moore & Co. 


An act for the relief of Richard Coke, jr. Robert | John Javans, 


Anderson, and George W. Southall. 
An act for the relief of Horace Wetherell. 


An act for the relief of James B. Sullivan, of the Allen Rogers, 

| William Gale, 

An act for the relief of the Stockbridge tribe of Robert Layton’s children. 
| Solomon Emerson, 

An act forthe relief of Mary Williams, widow of , Lyman N. Cook, 


county of Rapides, in the state of Louisiana. 
Indians in the territory of Wiskonsan. 


Jacob Williams, deceased. 


An act for the relief of Knott Martin, 3d, and Ar- John Hicks, 
nold Martin, owners of the fishing schooner Only George Waddle, 


Son, and others. 


An act for the relief of Hugh Riddle, of the state 


of New York. 

An act to transfer to the trustees of Centre Col- 
lege, in Kentucky, the lands heretofore granted to the 
Kentucky asylum for teaching the deaf and dumb. 

An act for the relief of Asahel Lee, Harvey Lee, 
and Lemuel Lee. 

An act for the relief Gcorge Randall, John C. 
Haskell, and Elisha H. Holmes. 

An act for fhe relief of the heirs, or the assignees 
of the heirs, of Isanc Todd and James McGill. 

An act for the relief of John Randolph Clay, late 
secretary of legation of the United States at the 
court of Vienna. 

An act for the relief of Elisha Moreland, Wm. M. 
Kennedy, Robert J. Kennedy, and Mason E. Lewis. 

An act supplemental to the act of the twenty-fourth 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
to continue a copy-right to John Rowlett. 

Au act for the relief of Elizabeth Gresham, wi- 
dow of George Gresham. 

An act for the relief of the Jegal representatives 
of Lieut. Wm. S. Eveleth. ; 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Robert A. Kelly. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of Philander 
. Smith aod James Young. | 

Anact for the relief of the children of Mary Rhine- 
vault, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Gorham A. North, one of 
the sureties of Samuel Edmonds, deceased. 

An act granting to James Lowe, one thousand dol- 
lars, and a section of land. 

An act for the relief of the administrators of John 
Jackson. 


— — 


John Wolfenden, 


An act for the relief of the representatives of Alex- 
ander Macomb, Robert Jennings, and the heirs and 
legal representatives of James Roddy, deceased, 
sureties of Samuel Chaplain, late a paymaster in 
the army of the United States. 

An act to authorize the enrollment or register of 
the brig Neuva Granada. 

An act for the relief of the owners of the fund re- 
ceived from the British government as an indemnity 
for slaves lost from on board the Comet and Encomi- 
um, at Nassau, Bahamas. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of captain Samuel Shannon, deceased. 

An act for the relief of Cornelius Wilson and Jas. 
Canter. 

An act for the relief of John P. Skinner and the 
legal representatives of Isaac Green. 

An act for the relief of certain companies of Mich- 
igan militia. so 

An act to amend an act entitled “an act for the re- 
lief of George Mayfield,” approved July 27, 1842. 

An act for the relief of Nancy Hambright, widow 
of captain John Hambright, deceased. 


Also acts severally for the relief of the following 


individuals, viz: 
Sam. D. Rose,and others. John Drysdale, 
Garret Vleit, 


William Allen, 
Hugh Riddle. N. York, Benjamin Thruston, 
Daniel Penhallow, 


Ruth Mathiot, 
Richard Sneed, Samuel M. Asbury, 
Joseph Ellery, 


S. and M. Riche, 
James S. Calhoun, 


John Hodgkin, 
Samuel K. Jennings, Johnson Patrick, 
John Skirving, John Skinner, 
Jacob White, Thomas D. Gilson, 
Sam’! Weller, Joseph R. Chandler, 
James Pepper and others, Jonathan Britton, 
Juohn E. Hunt and others, 
Boyd Rilley, | 
Robert G. Ford, 
Charles Waldron, 
George C. Johnson, 
James Gray, 
William W. Street, 
Casper W. Weaver, 
Nancy Wilson, 
Andrew Fisher, 
Gamaliel E. Smith, 
Samuel Hambleton, 
Mary Crawford, 
James M. Morgan, 
John R. Delany, 
Peter Lionberger, 
Elizabeth Powers, 
George A. Winslow, 
Jeremiah Kimball, 
James Sweetman, 
Samuel Lord, 
William Gale, 
William Fabre, 
Snow Y. Sears, 
Ferdinand Leibert, 
Burr & Smith, 
I. &T. S. Winslow, 
Joshua Drew, 
Barent Stryker, 


John Core, 

John Wharry, 
William G. Sanders, 
Richard Patten, 


J. R. Vienne, 


Samuel Dicy, 

Asahel Brainard, 
Daniel Welch, 
Robert B. Lewis, 
Joseph Nimbelt, 
Chas. B. Hall, of Cin., 
Robert Ramsey, 


William Allen, 
Benjamin J. Totten, 


John F. Wiley, 


Samuel Lord, 
Richard Rush, 


TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE. 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Marcu 2. Georgia resolutions. Mr. Cuthbert pre- 
sented certain joint resolutions of the legislature of 
Georgia, condemnatory of the political course pur- 
sued by Mr. Berrien. They wereread. Mr. Ber- 
rien presented a counter report and resolutious ap- 
Pandi his course, from the minority of the same 
committee that had presented the ſormer. A debate | 
hereupon arose between the two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Cuthbert and Berrien, and a motion to print the reso- 
lutions was negatived by yeas 21, nays 24. 

Treaty. Mr. Archer called up the bill to provide 
for carrying into effect the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. Alien moved to add a proviso to the 6th sec- 
tion, that the amount should not exceed 8240, 000. 

This motion led toa long debate, in which Messrs. 
Allen, Archer, Calhoun, and Evans participated. 

Mr. Archer rose to protest against the waste of time 
in discussing the merits of the treaty: and occupied 
himself some fifteen minutes on the general merits 
of the treaty. 

Mr. Calhoun thought the rebuke came with an ill 
grace froma gentleman who occupied so much of the 
time of the senate. 

Mr. Rives then rose and addressed the senate at| 
very considerable Jength in favor of the retention of | 
the 6th section as originally introduced; in which he 
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took exception to the admission of Mr. Tyler in his 
late message in regard to the rizht of visitation. 


Mr. Evans rose to express his regret that long 
speeches should be made at a time when there was 
so much business before the senate, and especially by 
the friends of the measure. Mr. E. said he should 
feel himself obliged to move that the senate take a 
bea EENDE the business could not be got through 
with. 

Mr. Rires protested against the rebuke given of 
wasting time and the debate was further continued 
by Messrs. Allen, King, Linn, and others; when 

Mr. Allen modified his proposition to embrace 
every thing, being $281,580, so that the section would 
read as follows: 

Sec. 6. Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the president of the United States, in 
execution of the provisions of the eighth article of 
said treaty, to apply so much of the naval appropria- 
tions as may he necessary therefor, to the prepara- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of the naval force 
therein stipulated to be employed on the coast of 
Africa by the United States: Prorided, That the en- 
tire cost should not exceed $281,580. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Treasury notes. The bill to authorise the re-issue 
of treasury notes was taken, up, and after some debate 
in which Messrs. Evans, Calhoun, and Woodbury par 
ticipated was amended and ordered toa third read- 


ing. 
Civil and diplomatic appropriations. The bill provid- 
ing lor this item of government expenses, was taken 
up, variously amended and ordered toa third reading 
and then afler an executive session the senate ad- 
journed. ` 


Marcn 3. Pensions fo widows. The bill to extend 


ſor five years the act granting pensions to the widows 


of revolutionary officers and soldiers, was taken up 
on motion of Mr. Bates, and debated at considerable 
length, and various motions were made to get rid of 


it, but without success. 


Considerable debate ensued. 

Mr. McRoberts moved to reduce the time from five 
to one fear. 

The amendment prevailed, 24 to 21. 
then passed 25 to 17. 

The senate then went into executive session, and 
after proceedings therein took a recess until evening. 

Evening session. The senate recommenced at 5 


The bill was 


| o'clock P. M., and continued in uninterrupted session 
until after 2 in the morning, being alternately en- 


gaged in legislative and executive business, though 


| far the greater portion of time in the latter. 


The bill making appropriation ſor commereial in- 
tercourse with China was debated at some length, 
and various, amendments proposed. That by Mr. 
Conrad was adopted by a very large majority, provi- 
ding that ‘‘no agent shall be sent unless appointed 
by the president, by and with the advice of the sen- 
ate.“ 
The report of the committee on conference on the 
amendments of the senate to the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill was also discussed at length by 
ees King, Woodbury, and others, in opposition; 
when— 

Mr. Walker expressed a wish that the debate might 
cease, as something very important would be likely 
to be brought before them. The report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the part of the senate was 
then adopted and sent to the house. 

After action on some private bills— 

Mr. Merrick moved that the senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. Morehead hoped the senator would allow him 
to call up bill 548, which he thought would take up 
little or no time. The senate was aware that he 
had made a prior effort to get the bill under consid-| 
ation without effect, and he hoped the senátor from 
Maryland would yield his motion to go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Merrick was as favorably disposed to retrench- 
ment as any man; but he was fully and thoroughly 
convinced that the bill would lead to considerable dis- 
cussion, to the exclusion of matters of vital impor- 
tance to be acted on, aud that promptly; and there- 
fore, much as he was disposed to gratify the senator, 
he could not in this case yield. 

The motion to go into executive session prevailed 
by a large majority. And the doors were then 
closed. 

Washington, Febr 27, 1843. 
To the senate of the United Salt: ae 
I nominate to the senate Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia to be extraodinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ry of the United States to the court of his majesty 
the king of the French, in the place of Lewis Cass, 
resigned. JOHN TYLER. 
i The following is the vote on the above nomina- 
ion: 
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Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, King, MceDuffhic, Sturgeon, 
FTallmadge, Walker—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, 
Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton. Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler. Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, 
Tappan, White, Woodbridye—24. 

Washington, March 3, 1843. 
To the senate of lhe United States: 

In transmitting the name of Henry A. Wise to the 
senate for the mission to France, I was led to do so 
by considerations of his high talent, his exalted 
character, and great moral worth. The country, I 
fee! assured, would be represented at Paris in the 
person of Mr. Wise by one wholly unsurpassed in 
exalted patriotism, and well fitted to be the repre- 
sentative of his country abroad. His rejection by 
tle senate has caused me to reconsider his qualifica- 
tions, and see no cause to doubt that he is eininent- 
ly qualified for the station. I feel it, therefore, to be 
my duty to re-nominate him. 

I nominate Henry A. Wise of Virginia, to be en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of his majesty the king of the French, in the 
place of Lewis Cass, resigned. 

JOHN TYLER. 


The following is the vote on the above nomination: 

¥EAS-—Messre. Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
McDuthe, Sevier, Sturgeon, Walker—3. 

NOES—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, 
Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Evans. Graham, Henderson, Huntineton, Linn, Man- 
vu. Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Simmons, 
Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, ‘Tappan, White, Wood- 


bridge—26. 
Washington, March 3, 1843. 
To the senate of the United States: 

I nominate Henry A. Wise, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary ard minister plenipotentiary to the court of his 
majesty the king of the French, in the place of Lew- 
iy Cass, resigned. JOHN TYLER. 


The following is the vote on the above nomina- 
tion: 

Y EAS— Messrs. Cuthbert, Walker—2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critten- 
deu, Dayton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Linn. 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead. Phelps, Porter, 
Sevier, Simmons. Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, 
White, Woudbridge—29. 

Washington, March 3, 1943. 
To the senate of the United Slates: 
I nominate Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, to be 
secretary of the treasury, in place of Walter For- 
ward, resigned. JOHN TYLER. 

The following is the vote on the above nomina- 
tion: 

Y EAS Messers. Bates, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, 
Cuthbert. Evans, Fulton, King, MeDuffie, McRoberts, 
Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon. ‘Tallmadge, Walker, Wilcox. 
Wiliams, Woodbury, Wright—L9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alten, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Coarad, Cratts, Critten- 
den, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Linn, Man- 
aum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Sun: 
mons, Sinith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, White, —27, 

Washington, March 3, 1843. 
To the senate of the United States: 

In submitting to you the name of Caleb Cushing az 
secretary of the treasury, I did so in full view of his 
consum mate abilities, his unquestioned patriotism,and 
full capacity to discharge with honor to himself and 
advantage to the country the high and important du- 
ties appertaining to that department of the govern- 
ment. The respect which I have for the wisdom of 
the senate has caused me again, since his rejection, 
to reconsider his merits and his qualifications. That 
review has satisfied me that I could not have a more 
able adviser in the administration of public affairs, 
or the country a more faithful officer. I feel it, 
therefore, tobe my duty to renominate him. 

I nominate Caleb Cushing to be secretary of the 
treasury inthe place of Walter Forward resigned.. 

JOHN TYLER. 


The following is the vote on the above nomina- 
tion: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fuiton, 
Kine. MeDnthie, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, Walker—10. 

N A Yx—M sss. Allen Archer, Bunby, Barrow, Bay- 
ord, Kenton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critten- 
den, Graham. Henderson, Huntington, Linn, Kerr, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Simmons, 
Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, ‘Tappan, White, Wood- 


bridge 27. 
Washington, March 3, 1843. 
To the senate of the United States: 
į nominate Caleb Cushing as secretary of the trea- 
tury in place of Walter Forward, resigned. 
JOHN TYLER. 
The following is the vote on the above nomination: 
VI S -A sers. Cuthbert, Walker—2. 
NAYsS— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critien- 


— 


Y EAS—Messrs.. Archer, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, | den, Dayton, 


ter, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, 


ject of genera) Jackson’s fine. 
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Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr. 
Linn. Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead. Phelps, Por- 
‘Tappan, 
White, Woudbridye—29. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay Marcu 2. General Jackson's fine. Mr. 
White, of Louisiana arose and made a few remarks 
in vindication of the people and state of Louisiana, 
against the slanders that had been originated and 
circulated against them in the discussion of the sub- 
He wanted an hour 
to be devoted to the senate bill No. 12. in order that 
he might expatiate upon the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, reports from commit. 
tees were first called for. 

Standard weights and measures. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, 
reported a joint resolution to present to the govern 
ment of Great Britain a set of the standard weights 
and measures. Unanimously adopted. 

Colored seamen. Mr. Winthrop, under instructions 
from the committee of commerce, moved that the 
resolutions heretofore reported from that committee 
be taken from the table in order that a vote of the 
house might be taken on them. Mr. Cave Johnson, 
moved to lay the motion on the table. The motion 
was laid on the table by 86 yeas to 59 nays. 

District Banks. Mr. Powell reported a joint resolu- 
tion to recharter certain banks in the District of 
Columbia. The subject was then discussed until 
closed by the expiration of the morning hour. 

Government stock. Mr. W. C. Johnson asked leave 
to presenta report. See page first. 


Arbitary removals from office. Mr. Toland, from the 
select committee heretofore appointed in relation, to 
the arbitary removal froin office of Jonathan Roberts, 
late collector of the port of Philadelphia, made a re- 
port, concluding with a resolution that the committee 


be discharged from the further consideration of the 


communication referred to them. 


The resolution was adopted, and the report, to- 
gether with accompanying documents, was ordered 
to be printed: 

Vermont resolutions on slave trade. Mr. Slade (leave 
being denied) moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to lay on the table the following joint 
resolutions of the Jegislatnre of Vermont on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave trade: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives: 
1. Thatas the representatives of the people of the 
state of Vermont, we do protest against the admis- 
sion into the union of any state whose constitution 
tolerates domestic slavery, or the annexation of Tex- 
ag or any other territory in which slavery exists. 

2. That we believe that congress have the power, 
by the constitution of the United States, to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in the territories of the United States; and 
that if congress refuse to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that the seat of the general gov- 
ernment ought to be removed from that District to a 
place where slavery and the slave trade do not exist. 

3. That we believe congress has constitutional 
power to prohibit the slave trade between the several 
states in this union, and to make such laws as shall 
effectually prevent this trade, and ought to exercise 
this power. 

4. That the constitution of the United States 
ought to be amended, so as to prevent the existence 
and maintenance of slavery in the United States in 
any form or manner. 

5. That our senators in congress be instructed, 
and our representatives be requested, to present the 
foregoing resolutions to their respective houses of 
congress, and to use their influence to carry out the 
principles thereof. 

6. That the governor of this state be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to each 
of our senators and representatives in congress. 

Mr. S. asked the yeas and nays on his motion, 
which were refused. | 

And the question being taken, the house refused to 
suspend the rules. 


The Army. Mr. Butler, of Ky. on leave given, 
from the committee on military affairs, to whom had 
been referred the senate bill repealing certain parts 
of the act of 23d August, 1842, respecting the organ- 
ization of the army and for other purposes and chan- 
ging the second dragoons into a regiment of riflemen, 
reported back the same, and demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. Adams, vehemently opposed the bill, as violat- 
ing the principle of retrenchment, adopted in respect 
to the army, and moved to lay it on the table. Mr. 
dan’s motion was negated by yeas 63 nays 114.— 
The bill was committed to the committee of the 
whole. 

The naval appropriation bill. Was then taken up. 
Mr. Wise moved that the house recede from its dis: 
agreement with the senate so as to adopt the provi- 


—— — 


sion of that body in respect to the floating dock at 
Brooklyn. 
and a committee of conference was ordered. 


‘The house refused by 78 yeas to 98 nays, 


Reduction of Postage. The senate bill to reduce 


postages coming up, Mr. Driggs moved a substitute 
amendment and addressed the house. 
followed in reply. 
the first section of Mr. Briggs’ proposed amendment, 
changing the rates, and it was carried by 88 yeas to 
64 nays. 
lege by yeas 73, nays 80, was negatived. The third 
providing that letters to members of congress shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund, was rejected. The 


Mr. Hopkins 
The question was then taken on 


The second, abolishing the franking privie 


bill was then read a third time and passed. Me. 


Briggs moved a reconsideration and a reconsidera- 


tion was refused. 

Treaty. A message was received from the senate 
by A. Dickens, esq., secretary, informing the house 
(among other things) that the senate had passed the 
bill to provide for carrying into effect the treaty of 
Washington. 

Steamboats. The bill in relation to steamboat nae 
vigation, and the bill in relation to land patents which 
had been returned from the senate with amendments, 
were taken up, and the amendments were concur 
red in. 

The house adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 3. After resolutions calling 
for information to be furnished at the next session 
were adupted, a variety of bills were passed, the 
most important of which were the act providing 
for the erection of the insane asylum in the city of 
Washington, anda bill appropriating $2,000 for the 
support of the lunatics from the District of Colum- 
bia now in the Maryland hospital. 

The seventeenth joint rule was suspended so as to 
allow the bills passed yesterday, and which may be 
passed to-day, to be sent to the president of the U. 
States for his signature. 

The house insisted on its amendment to the bill to 
regulate the rates of postage, and a committee of 
conference was appointed. 

Mr. Wise, from the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing vote of the two houses on the sixth 
senate amendment to the navy appropriation bill, re- 
ported that, after full conference, they had agreed to 
recommend a proviso—that the secretary of the navy 
cause an exammation to be made as to the expedien- 
cy, practicability, and probable expense of con- 
structing a dry dock at the harbor of New York, on 
a plan of elevating power, and employing the Croton 
Aqueduct for that purpose, for the repair of seventy- 
four gun ships; and that he cause au examination of 
any other plan of a floating or dry dock which he 
may deem worthy of consideration, and report the 
result at the next session of congress. 

The committee further recommends a proviso, 
that all further expenditures and appropriations here- 
tofore made for a d dock at said harbor be sus- 
pended until the first day of January next, and that 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars be hereby 
appropriated for the construction of a floating dry 
dock at Pensacola of capacity for the repair of fri- 
gates of the smaller class. and upon such plan as the 
secretary of the navy shall approve. 

‘The question was taken on the first branch of the 
report, conceding the suspension of the dry dock at 
New York; and it was decided in the uffirmative— 
yeas 149, nays 20. 

The second branch—for a floating dock at Pensa- 
cola—was agreed to—yeas 100, nays 75. 

Civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. On motion 
of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole on this bill. 

Messrs. Davis, of Kentucky, J. C. Clark, and Gor- 
don having addressed the committee in relation to 
the amendment of the senate to re-establish the 
prices of printing adopted in 1819, (which, during 
the present congress have been reduced twenty per 
cent.); the question was taken and the amendment 
was rejected 60 to 66. 

The amendment to allow Blair & Rives and Mr. 
Allen the congressional prices ſor printing the eom- 
pendium of the sixth census was non-concurred in. 

The amendments appropriating 81.200 for the pur- 
pose of preserving the horticultural specimens brought 
home by the exploring expedition—g5,000 for re- 
moving to some suitable place, the statue of Washe 
ington, now in the rotundo of the capital—¢1,000 
for the conveyance of letters and despatches be- 
tween Chagres and Panama, including the pay of an 
agent to attend to the same—were all concurred in. 

After several other amendments had been dispos- 
ed of, the committee rose, and the house confirmed 
the votes taken in committee, l 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the bill authorizing 
the reissue of treasury notes aud for other purposes, 
was taken up, the question being on concurrence in 
the amendment of the senate thereto. The house 
refused to concur in the amendment of the senate. 
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The house again resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Ather- 
ton. in the chair.) 

On motion of Mr. C. H. Williams, the bill to di- 
vide the United States into two military districts 
was taken up and read by the clerk. Mr. W. moved 
an amendment to the title of the bill; but was un- 
derstood to waive his motion on the suggestion that 
it could be amended in the house. Mr. W. said he 
was not disposed to debate the bill. He hoped it 
would be suffered to be reported to the house with- 
out objection. 

The hour of four having arrived, the house took 
a recess until six o'clock. 

Evening session. At 6 o'clock, the chairman (Mr. 
Atherton) resumed his seat in committee of the 
whole on the state of the union. 

And the committee resumed the consideration of 
the bill to divide the United States into two military 
districts. 

The question pending at the hour of recess was, 
“shall the committee rise?“ The committee now 
rose. 

Revolulionary pensions. The bill granting protec- 
tions to certain widows of revolutionary soldiers 
was taken up on the question of concurrence in a 
substitute bill inserted by the senate. 

Mr. Taliaferro moved that the house concur. 
Which motion prevailing, the amendment was con- 
curred in. 

Lake Michigan. The bill for the protection of 
commerce on the western shore of Lake Michigan, 
which had been returned from the senate with an 
amendment, coming up 

Mr. Howard, and Mr. Stuart of Illinois, moved a 
concurrence, and demanded the previous question, 
under the operation of which the amendment was 
concurred in. 

Military districts. On motionof Mr. C. H. Wil- 
liams, at seven o’clock, the house resolved itself into 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
and resumed the consideration of the military dis- 
trict bill. 

After much confusion, and several attempts, in- 
effectually made, to lay the bill aside with a view to 
take up other business. (i.e. the fine bill, &c.) the 
committee rose and reported it the house. 

Mr. C. H. Williams moved the previous question, 
and by yeas 98, nays 69, the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed forathird reading (at this time.) And. 
having been read a third time, the bill was passed. 


The speaker’s administration. Mr. Weller, of Ohio, 
asked Jeave to offer the following resolution: 
o Resolved, That the thanks of this house be offered 
to the hon. John Witte for the able, impartial, and 
dignified manner in which he has discharged the du- 
ties of speaker during the 27th congress. 
Mr. Chas. Bron said he supposed the yeas and 
nays would not be taken on this resolution, but he, 
for one, could not vote for it. 
[Much sensation was manifest in the hall.] 
Mr. C. Brown continued. He did not, he said, in- 
tend to make a speech onthe resolution, though he 
Was opposed to ils adoption. 
Mr. C. Brown proceeded with his remarks, and a 
debate followed, in which Messrs. C. Brown, Pickens, 
Weller, Wise, C. J. Ingersoll, Cooper, and Cushing 
participated. 
Mr. Cushing demanded the previous question; 
which, by ayes 69, noes 58, was seconded, and by 
yeas 141, nays 17, the resolution of Mr. Weller was 
adopted. . 
Mr. Burke, from the committee on enrolled bills, 
made a report. 
A message was received from the president of the 
United States, by the hands of John Tyler, jr. esg., 
his private secretary, informing the house of ihe 
signing of certain bills. 
General appropriation bill. At the request of Mr. 
Fillmore, this bill was taken up. The house, on his 
motion, persisted in its disagreement tu the amend- 
ments of the senate, and a co:amitle of conference 
was ordered to be appointed. 
Treasury note bill. Mr. Fillinore, from the com- 
mittee of conierence on this bul, made a report re- 
commending that the house recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the senate and agree to 
the said amen! ment, amended so as make the stock 
redcemable in ter years. 
Mr. Fillmore moved a coucurrence, and asked the 
yeas and nays. 
Mr. Meriwether asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and being taken. were: yeas 99, nays 
73. So the report was concurred in. 
Relations with China. A message was received 
from the senate, by. I. Dickens, esq. secretary, in- 
ton ehe honse tuat the ser ate had passed, with 
ais ae reit, Ui act oF fois nouse entitled “an act 
to provide fur future intercourse between the United 
States and the government of China. 
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The amendment of the senate provides that in no 
case shall the annual compeusation paid to any per- 
son emploved under this act exceed 89, 000 exclu- 
sive of outfit; and that no agent shall be sent out by 
virtue thereof unless by the advice and consent of 
the senate. 

Mr. Cushing demanded the previous question, 
which was seconded. And the main question was 
ordered, and, being taken, the amendment of the se- 
nate was concurred in. 

Mr. Pope, on leave given, reported a bill for fixing 
the boundaries between the state of Michigan and 
the territory of Wiskonsin, which was referred to 
the committee of the whole on the state of the un- 
ion. 


Dragoons. Mr. Mallory moved a suspension of the 
rules with a view to obtain action on the senate bill 
repealing the law converting the 2d dragoons into 
riflemen. The motion mas rejected with vocifera- 
tion. ` 


General Jackson's fine. Mr. Gwin and Mr. Me Reon 
moved that the house resolve itself into committee 
of the whole on the -state of the union, with a view 
to take up the bill to refund the fine to General Jack- 
son. 

Mr. Underwood asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

By yeas 77, nays 83, the house refused to enter- 
tain the subject. 

Arnold's retrenchment Lili—Number 548. A mes- 
sage was received from the scnate (of which the 
reporter could not hear a word), but which was de- 
clared by a dozen members to announce the return of 
the bill of Mr. Arnold, known as No. 548, but which 
had been so amended as essentially to change its 
character, as stated in the senate proceedings. 

This bill and amendments were not taken up be- 
fore adjournment, and of course failed to pass. 


The state debts, &c. Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that the house, before any 
other action, would consent to the motion of which 
he had heretofore given notice, to print an ex- 
tra number of copies oſ the two reports of the com- 
mittee of ways and means and of the select com- 
mittee on the subject oſ the two hundred million 
proposition. f 

Uproarious objectious were made. 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States, by Robert Tyler, esq. his secretary, 
informing the house that he had approved and signed 
certain bills. 


Foreign relations. Mr. Adams rose and said that 
the committee on foreign affairs, to whom had been 
referred the message of the president of the United 
States on a certain subject, (not heard by the repor- 
ter, but presumed to be the papers relating to the 
capture of Monterey), asked Jeave to report a reso- 
lution condemning the act of commodore Jones, and 
recommending the enactment of a law to rigidly 
punish any such future aggression on any power 
with which the U. Statcs may be at peace. 

Mr. Mallory, Mr. Gilmer, and many other mem- 
bers objected. 

Mr. . Idams moved a suspension of the rules for the 
purpose of enabling him to make the report. 

Mr. Mallory asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered; and, being taken, resulted as follows: yeas 
74, nays 83. 

So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended, and the resolution was not 
received. 


Adjournment. Mr. Pickens rose and subinitted a 
resolution, providing that a committee be appointed 
on the part of the house to wait upon the president 
of the United States,and inform him that this 
house of congress had transacted all the business 
before it, and was ready, if the president had no tur- 
ther communication to make, to adjourn. 

Which resolution was adopted. 

And Messrs. Pickens, of South Carolino, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, and Wise, of Virginia, were appointed a 
committee accordingly. 

After the lapse of a few minutes— 

Mr. Pickens, from the committee appointed for the 
purpose, addressed the chair from the main aisle and 
said, that the committee appointed on the part cf the 
house of representatives to wait on the president of 
the United States and inform him that the house had 
transacted all the business before it, and, if he had 
no further communication to make, was ready to ad- 
journ, had performed the duty assigned them, and 
that the president had returned for answer that he 
had no further communication to make to this branch 
of congress. and that he wished its members a safe 
return to their families, and to the enjoyment of 
their homes. 

And Mr. P. moved that this house do now adjourn. 

Whereupon the speaker rose and delivered his va- 
ledictory. 
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THE SPEAKER'S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

The Speaker, at one o'clock, delivered his valedic- 
tory as follows: 

GenxtLemeNn: Before J declare, for the last time, 
your adjournment, allow me to tender to each and 
every one of you my grateful thanks for the atten- 
tion and respect I have invariably received as your 
presiding officer; and especially for the flattering ex. 
pression of favorable opinion contained in the resolu- 
tion ordered to be entered on your journal this night. 
Yet l cannot but feel that I am more indebted to the 
kindness of this house than its justice in the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

I trust, however, I shall ever cherish all those 
emotions of gratitude and affection which so signal 
an instance of your generosity ought to inspire.— 
Whilst the censure of this body cannot be considered 
a trivial punishment, its praise can never be esteem- 
ed an ordinary compliment. Next to the satisfac- 
tion arising from a consciousness of having discharg- 
ed my duty, is the approbation of those who have 
been constant witnesses of my official conduct. It 
was with diffidence and hesitancy, knowing well the 
high but just responsibility of this station, that I 
persuaded myself to engage in the discharge of its 
delicate and arduous duties. Nothing but the hope 
that I should receive the cordial support of the libe- 
ral of all sides in this house could have induced me 
to undertake so difficult a task. 

I take pleasnre in stating that my most sangnine 
expectations of candor and favor have been more 
than realized. Amidst all the excitement growing 
oul of animated debates upon the great interests of 
the country which have so often and so deeply im- 
pressed al] our minds, and enlisted the warmest feel- 
ings of the heart, I have experienced a uniform po- 
liteness from every quarter of this house. When, 
in the trial of opinion upon questions of importance 
and difhculty, this house has been equally divided, 
and my vote has been demanded by the rules, I have 
invariably found, in that half of the members from 
whose judgment I have differed, a disposition to al- 
low me the same freedom of deliberation and inde- 
G of thought which they assserted for them- 
SCIVCS. 

The position I have occupied since my elevation 
to this chair has made it my duty to scan closely the 
progress of business in this house, and I owe it to 
truth and justice to declare, without reference to 
party, that 1 have witnessed an industry, a patriot- 
ism, and independence, a series of information and 
eloquence, that would have done honor to any deli- 
berative assembly in any age or country. 


Well am I convinced, in despite of the recent ef- 
forts that have been made, in various quarters, by 
tuisrepresentation and traduction, to weaken the 
public respect and confidence in the immediate re- 
presentatives of the people, that the scrutiny of time 
will prove this house to be the sanctuary of the con- 
stitution—the citadel of civil liberty—the palladium 
of this republic. It is here—it is here, in this grand 
inquest of the nation—here, if any where, that re- 
sistance will be made to the silent arts of corruption 
or tothe daring encroachments of power: and if the 
the constitution, the sacred charter of American 
freedom, be destined to perish by the ruthless hand 
of the demagogue or the usurper, (which God avert!) 
here, upon this door, it will breathe its last agonics— 
its dying gasp. 

In the course of our deliberations, in a moment 
of commotion and excitement, [ am sensible I may 
at times have wounded the feelings of members. 1 
have never arrested the progress of business to en- 
ter into explanations; my position in this chair made 
it impossible for me to do so, without endangering 
the order and dignity of this house. Besides, the 
moment of irritation is not the most propitious time 
for satisfactory explanations. I have chosen, at the 
hazard of injustice to my motives, to leave my jus- 
tification to the calm and sober reflection of mem- 
bers. On my part, I have no wrongs to complain of 
from any individual upon this floor; if any have been 
intended or done, they have long since been forgiven 
and forgotten. I thank my God I have no memory 
for injuries. 

We are now abont to part, many, very many of us, 
never tomeet again. Let us separate as social mo- 
ral beings should separate—as friends, as brothers. 
May the honor of this house and the honor of this 
nation be the paramount ambilion of us all! No mat- 
ter what may be our future destiny, whether in pri- 
vate or public life, let all the ends we aim at be our 
country’s, God's, and truth's. : 

With cordial wishes far your health and happi- 
ness, and fervent pravers for the peace, prosperily, 
and lasting liberty of our common country, L pro- 
nousce this house adjourned without day. 

The address was received with loud expressions 
of gratification. ö 

And the house, sine die, adjourned. 


CHRONICLE. 


AYFGHAMSTAN. The following is a part af the ac- 
count given by an eye witness, of the capture and sack- 
ing of [sialif, an Alfgnan town, by the British troops— 

“For two days the place was given to fire and sword. 

* + % Of the plunder, from its bulkiness, on- 
ly a small part could be brought away, all the rest was 
burnt. All the bitterness of hatred was shown by the 
saldiery, both Muropean and native—a_ hatred worked 
up ton clintax by the various accounts they have had of 
Afghan atrociues, and by seeing the passes from Gun- 
damuck to Khoord Cabul strewed with the bodies of their 
unfortunate countrymen. Nota man was spared, whe- 
ther with or without arms; not a prisuner taken— hunted 
down like vermin, mercy was never dreamt of. Verily 
‘we have been avenged. Wherever the dead body ofan 
Atfehan was found, the Hindoo Sepoy immediately set 
fire to his clothes, that the curse of a ‘burnt father’ might 
attach to his children.” 

ALIENS —Enlistments. The court of appeals of Vir- 
ginn, unanimously decided on the 20th ult. that so far as 
the state of Virginia ia concerned, aliens may be legally 
enlisted in the army of the U. States. 

Banns. The aggregate circulation of 47 banks of 
Penasvivania, according to returns made to the audlitor 
gone ral, 1s 85 227.091 00 
Specie in the same banks, 4,715 914 67 


Excess of circulation, $511,116 33 


East BOSTON. In 1832. ezst Boston was nninhabited. 
It contains now 3,334 inhabuants; and during the years 
1341-2, the ships, barques, bigs, and schooners arrived 
there to load or unload, numbered 234. 


BRITISH Consut aT N. Vonk. Anthony Barclay, esq. 
received his commission by the Acadia, and is cordially 
recugiized. 


Canat. The canal from Lafayette, Indiana, to Lake 
Erie, bas been finished, and will be opened in the 
spring. 

Henry Cray, left Vicksburg for Jackson, Miss., on 
jhe lst ult. 


Deatus. It appears that the annual report of the in- 
epector of the city of New York, that the number of 
deaths in 1842, in that city, was 8.475, being fifty-six less 
than in the year 1841. The deaths by consumpuon 
ainounted to 1,339, being very nearly one-sixth of the 
wle. Of these 719 only were natives cf the Untied 
States, the remaining 620 being foreigners. Of the 1 220 
white victims of consumpuon, 617 were males, und 602 
females. a. 

Dr. Hayward in his statistics of pulmonary consump- 
tion in the cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
for thirty years, gives the following as the average pro- 
portion of deaths, in the three cities, by consumption, to 
the whole number of deaths: 

In Boston, 1 in 6,195 
In Philadelphia, ` l in 7.003 
In New York, 1 in 5,447 | 

The number of deaths the same year, in the city of 

New York, by drowning, was 101; by suicide 33; in- 
. temperance 31; by sasualty 61; by being scalded or 
burned 42, | a 

Major Antonie Dequindre died at Detroit, Michigan, 
on the 2dth ultimo. In the last war with Great Britain, 
amidst the most trying scenes on the frontier, he distin- 
guished himself as the commander of a company of in- 
dependent volunteers, for which he was handsomely 
co.-plinented by the legislature of his state within the 
last two years. 

Desrrecrive sHoT. Experiments were tried at Alba- 
ny on Wednesday, in the pre-ence of Gen. Wool, and 
Mior Baker, of the army, which satisfied them of the 
final success of the hollow shot or shells, invented by 
Scott and Burdick of that city. The shells are loaded 
with a composition designed to explode them at the in- 
stant of striking any object at which they may be aimed. 
Tae Jounal says the effect of a single shot upon a large 
ship would be to sink her almost instantaneously, and 
exploding in or near a body of troops it would prove 
awfully destructive. 


Fartuquake, The British steamer Tay, which ar- 
rived ut Havana,on the 20th ult. was off the island of 
Anugua on the 8th of February. The commnnder re- | 
ports that the shock of the great earthquake of that day 
was felt so severely that the progress of the steamer was 
reiarded. On looking to the shore, the hills appeared tu | 
bein notion, and one island cisuppeared altogether. 

The cfficers of II. B. M. brig Ringdove, at Halifax 
from Bardadoes, report that on the 8th of February, they 
felt the shock of the earthquake, soon utter they had left 
the island. It lasted about three minutes, and shook the 
briv’s masts and hull so forcibly that they thought her 
uimbers would be rent asunder. l 

Capain Watts, of tne barque Orb, from Black River, 
Jamaica, reports that the earthquake of the 8h February 
lc proved so destructive in the island uf Guadaloupe, 
was not felt in Jamaica at all. 

The Carribean islands appear to have been the seat of 
chief violence. At one point on the S. American coast 
as vet heard trom, the shock had been falt whhont caus- 
ing any destruction. At St. Martin, Nevis, Moniscr- 
rat, Barbadees and other islands, there had been great 
des.ruct‘on and injury; to what extent is not yet arsed. 
At S:. Marun the first shock was at 10 minutes A. M., 
another at4 P. M, and a third at half past 9 P. M. The 
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two latter of short duration; the first lasted from 3 10 4 
minutes. 


Fiorina. Intelligence has been received at Savannah 
that the inilitary post at Pilutka is be broken up, and al- 
so all the posts in East Florida, and that the troops are 
tu be removed to Tampa Bay to await further orders. 

A correspondent of the Savannah Republican, in a 
letter dated Pilutka, Feb. 23, says: 

Fifty Southern Indians have just embarked from Ce- 
dar Keys, in charge of captain MoKavett, who goes with 
them to New Orleans, and then proceeds with the 
Whole en masse, to their finul destination in the Arkansas 
country. 

Company H, under command of Lieutenant Jordan. 
arrived from Waeccusassee, on the 5th instant. It was 
in tine order. Company A, capt. Gwynne's, is ordered 
in, trom fort King, and will be here in a few days. These 
two companies, together with those of captains Wright 
and Worth, F, and G, will probably remain here for in- 
struction, until the regiment leaves the territory. The 
line of posts between fort Fanning and this place, has 
been broken up. The express on this route has also been 
discontinued. Hereafter communications go tu Cedar 
Keys by the way to Tumpa. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, was abolished in N. Jersey 
last year. A bill has just passed the legislature of that 
state, niodifving the said act so far as to allow arrests to 
be made upon contracts, made prior to the passage of 
the repealing of the law, and also authorising. atter judg- 
ment, a levy on the riglis and credits of the debvor. 


Kestucky. The news from this state is of a most 
cheering character, and tes well for the honest and up- 
right feeling of her people. ‘The legislature have passed 
a bill, by a very large majority, laying a tax of fifteen 
cents, five to go to the sinking fund, which secures the 
punctual payment ot the interest on her state debt. This 
is the right mode. and is in striking contrast with the do- 
ings in Ohio, where, instead ot taxing, they have issued 
$2,000,000 of rechef notes, thereby greatly increasing the 
state debt, and the amount of interest to be paid annual- 
y. Whenever a state pays her interest by the issue of 
resh bonds, instead of resorting to taxation, the down- 
(all of her credit, sooner or later, is inevitable. 

[Penn. Inquirer. 


Latimer case. There have heen two reports submit- 
ted to ine house of delegates—one by the majority of the 
select committee, proposing to appeal to congress for re- 
lief—and the minority report, avoiding such an appeal, 
lest (as in the case of abolition petitions, and indeed 
with much more danger of excitement,) it might open 
up before that body a flood of discussion, upon the most 
stirring and alarnung subject, which could engage its at- 
tention. In what way the house will dispose of the mat- 
ter, we have no means of deciding. Perhaps, it may be 
thought best, particularly in the present unsettled rela- 
tions of Virginia to New York, to trust the matter for 
the present, to the executive correspondence with the go- 
vernment of Massachusetts—with a short but strong re- 
solution upon the matter. [Richmond Eng. 


Maryann. The legislature of this state adjourned on 
yesteruay according to constitutional provision. The se- 
nate has not by the present advices, acceded to any of 
the propo-iuons trom the house to go into election of an 
United States senator in the place of Mr. Kerr, whose 
term has expired. 

Treasurer. On the 9th inst. the house of delegates of 
Maryland elected by a vote of 41 to 35, the hon. James 
S. Owens, as treasurer of the Western Shore of Marv- 
land, iu the place ot George Mackubin, esq. (removed!) 


Massacrvserts. Daniel P. King, speaker of the Mass. 
house of representatives, is nominated as the whig can- 
didate in the district represented in the last congress by 
Leverett Salionstali. 

General H. A. S. Dearborn, who lent the state arms of 
Massachusetts to Gov. King, of Rliode Island, during 
the troubles in that state, has been removed by Governor 
Morton, from the post of adjutant general. 


MILLERISM IN Puinapenrma. The U. States Gazette, 
speaking of the progress of Millerism, gays: We re- 
gret io learn that the dumestic concerns of several fami- 
lies in this city are disturbed by Millerism, that the pro- 
perty is being wasted, and a comfortiess age insured to 
some, by anngerable reliance, on the part of the active 
members of the family, upon the assertion that the world 
will be destroyed next month. This strange infatuation 
is influencing all the conduct, and all the conversation, 
of the victims, and will probably result in settled in- 
sanity.” 


Missionaries. The Emma Isadora, which seiled from 
Boston on Wednesday for Smyrna, under the direction 
of the American board of commissioners for foreign 
missions, took out as passengers the Rev. Justin Perkins, 
lady and einld. Kev. Edwin E. Bliss and lady, Misses 
Catharine Myers and Fidelia Fisk, all destined to the 
Nestorian Christians in Persia; Rev. David T. Stoddard 
and lady, destined to the Independent Nestorians. Mar 
Yohannah, bishop of the Nestorian church, was also 
a passenger in the same vessel. 


Naval. The Army and Navy Chronicle states that 
the president has remitted the unexpired term of the sen- 
tence of suspension of Commodore Ballard. 

Chief clerk—A. Thomas Smith, esq. hag been appoint- 
ed clref clerk in the navy department, in the place of 
Mr. Simms, deceased. 

NEW GRENADA. Advices from Bogota to the th Dr- 
cember have been received in New York. Publie 
schools, similar to our own, with public libraries, are 
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about to be established in conformity with a decree of 
the government to that effect; printing establishments 
are patronised and promising; a line of British steamers 
is appointed to leave Santa Martha every month; imie 
gration has increased very mueh since the termination 
of the war; the walls of Panama are to be repmred, with 
a view to strengthen that point, which will command the 
entrance to the Grand cana! across the Isthmus uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; one million of the na- 
tional debt has been paid off in a vear, leaving six mil- 
lions yet unpaid; the coinage at the mints has been a 
million and a half greater the past year than in any fore 
mer one; the revenue has increased; the country yields 
three crops every year, ond ita prospecis never were 
brighter. 

The Evening Post, from which we obtain this inter- 
esting intelligenee, urges upon the U. S. government the 
importance of culuvaung the most inumate terme with 
that country. 


Pennsytvania. The taxable value of real property in 
Pennsylvania is above nine hundred million dollars. 

The Pennsylvania legislative committee have report 
ed against the proposed impenchment of Gov. Porter, 
but the minority insist that he has been guilty of biibery 
and corruption. The house refused to print the reports, 
Which gave rise to a scurrilous debute. 


PETERSBURG Rasy ROAD. We understand that the 
work of relaying this road with iron, was completed 
last night. Thus, the company have avoided the pay- 
meut of duties tothe amount of 855.000, and furnished 
to the pubiic one of the best and safest rail roads in the 
Unaied Stutes. Pet. Int. 

Pistons. Immense flights of wild pigeons, supposed 
to be visiters from America, recently appeared in the vi- 
city of the lakes and hills of Cumberland. England. 
Who knows but that they have noticed the quick inter- 
course we now have by steamers and packet ships, and 
the rapid immigration of disturbers of kar long enjoyed 
homes and barvests, and have concluded to go over and 
uscertain how the land Jays atthe east. 


REFUGEES IN France. On the Ist of January the 
number of refugees receiving aid from the French go- 
vernment, amounted to 5,839 persons; 4.274 Poles; 
1,168 Spaniards; 389 Italians, 7 Germans; 1 Portuguese. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. John Martin, died at Au- 
gus‘a, Geo.,on the Mth inst., aged 105 years. 

Mr. John Stroman, a soldier of the revolution, died at 
York, Pa., on Monday, aged 87 years. 


Sr. Lawrencs. The ice bridge over the St. Law. 
rence, Opposite the city, began to be crossed on tbe 
25th with carriages. Yesterday it was visited by many 
thousand persons. There was a little snow on Satur- 
day evening, but it has been partly removed by the 
wind, and does not preventskating. This morning se- 
vera] ice boats were out, with all sail set. Tne bridge 
rises and fulls from twelve to eighteen feet every tide. 
The high tides are just commenced; but it is not now 
hkely that the ice will move before the Spring thaw, in 
Abril. It is just seven years since the last ice bridge at 
Quebec, and it stood still the 8th of May. 

[Quebec Gaz. Feb. . 


Texas—Navy. The New Orleans Bulletin has been 
informed from a reliable quarter, that Com. Moore, has 
received orders to sail from that port for Galveston, to 
defend that place against any attacks that may be made 
upon it by the Mexicans. 


THE PARDONING POWER. By a communication ree 
celved from the secretary of the commonweaith of Penn- 
sylvania, it appears that executive pardons have been 
granted by the several governors as follows: 


Thomas Mifflin, during 9 years’? administ’n. 511 
Thomas McKean, “ 4 * * 1,031 
Simon Snider, ©“ 9 u ss 990 
Wiiliam Findlay, “ 3 * 431 
Joseph Hiester, “ 3 " á 303 
J. A. Schultze, ©“ 6 “t ee 724 
George Wolf, ”“ 6 “ 8 424 
Jeph Riiner, “ 3 s 79 
David R. Porter, “ 4 si 239 


Tae Somers Mutiny. The last witness for the de- 
fence before the naval court martial, was examined on 
Monday, and itis expected the court will soon conclude 
its sitting. Serious efforts have been made to have 
commander Mackenzie indicted for murder before the 
United States district court for New York. Complainte, 
were lnid before the grand jury by Mr. Morris, of the 
war department, also by Margaret E. Cromwell, the moe 
ther of one of the mutineers, charging him with murder 
on the high seas. Another also in behalf of Sinall wae 
made by —— Cleveland. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says that the 
grand jury of the U. S. district court have not yet acted 
upon the subjectof finding a bill againstcom. Mackenzie, 
for murder. 

Judge Kent has delivered an claborate opinion that the 
circuit court of the United States for New York cannot 
lawfully take cognizance of the case. N 


TRADE OF TRE ILLINoIS RIVER. We learn from the 
Peoria (ilitnois) Press that the number of steamboat ar- 
rivals at that place during the year 1842, amounted to 
414. Of these 254 were trom St. Louis and below, and 
160 were from points above. The navigable season 
comme ecd on the 17th of January, and ended on the 
18th of Novensber. 


VIRGINIA. The senate of Virginia has passed the ap- 
portionment bill as it came ſrom the house. 
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8 Patched to the minister plenj Otentiary at Pari. 

5 No. t d and cruples)—the resolution | It Was, however, urged by M. Ch 2 
ATIONAL AFPAIRS, called on the President to press the execution of their that he obj cted to doing away with the Slave trade 


STATES or 7 UNION. wishes on the ministers of this country. (Hear, | but that hostilities had 80 lately existed betweer 
Orson Ente claim on, bear.) He defied anx man who had read the records | this Country and France that there was a sort of 
MiscRLIL Ax EOUs. of the American Congress—he defied any man who | soreness of feeling in the minds of the French peo. 
OMET—and zodiacal light. had read the records connected with the negotiation ple which he feared would lead them to view the ad- 
OLITICS OF THE Day. of 1923-94 and Which he then held in his hand, to gain. mission of the right of search as an additional con. 
AGRICULTURE op S. Caroura, indicat Say, to contradict. to alter, or to modify, in the Most | cession of France to England, and therefore he then 
Enns, err Dayton's vin allen of. Minute Particular, the statement which he now made. | declined accepting the treat 


7. The subject was, 
The proposition was brought over, not in the form therefore, ee Postponed. and this showed. that the 


of an ordinary despatch, but of a despatch enclos. treaties with sance of 1831 and 1832, which refe- 
FOREI GN AR TICLES. ing a draught of 2 treaty. previously agreed to by the rence to the right of Search, was not adopted per 
Wh Gea eo a e Senate of the United States. incuriam, as had been ror alleged. The ques. 
The Great Western left Bristol on the llth Fe- Their lordships were aware of the American con- tion it appeared, had actually been a oae td sevo- 

; 5 ; ea 


bruary, arrived at Maderia in eight days; Jett Made- stitution, and that the executive did not represent | ral years before the treaty of 1831 and 183 
eal hen a A l 


It is worthy of remark that the engines of the Presented the community, and parliament, by its 
ba, l l . Nie 


He held’ in his hand the des tek of Mr. Everett, 
the American minister in the etherlands. The fol. 


Wing was the language which in reference 

Dals of steam Navigation. e senate, pro hac vice, exercise a Species of this subject: “This pretended commerc bears alj 
he Great Western brought out 750, 000 dollars in eutive power, It required two-thirds of the se e characteristics of irecy—that is, of felon com 
Specie. to render valid the ratification of a treaty mitted on the seas; and as it hag on denounced as 


° 9 
GREAT BRITAIN. then, the senate, Prospectively exercising its Power, | erime b 
Rionr or SEARCH. In the House of Lords, the Sent over here the draught of a convention 
following speech (which we give entire) was made | was laid before our then Secretary of state 
by Lord Brougham on the 7th Fah. Canning,) a right honorable friend of his n 
Brougham said he rose, in pursuance of a | more. The minister received it, and employ 
Notice he had given the previous evening, for the pur- | the negotiation a gentleman of &reat abili 
pose of calling the attention of the house to a most | was now employed in the service of his 


which it naturally belongs, and tmdergo the penalty 
which usage and the law of nations impose upon it, 
n unanimous declaration of the christian powers 


ractice. The ublic ships of each nation l 
Important subject. viz: the state of the q Sir Stratford Canning, then Mr. Stratford f en be authorized by the law of nations to 9 150 
tween the United States and this country ne- | Such was the answer to persons ignorant o against all persons who might be engaged n it, with- 
Sotiation of 1823, 24 with respect to 1 i ject on the other side of the water, when 


search. He was the more inclined to take this | tured to assert that the senate of the Uni 


f Only treated in each country as an offence against 
of a pla and undeniable fact, for it w r | Circumstances Whatever municipal laws, It would be lawf, ſor one na- 
o Controversy, but was recorded on Now, he would read ſrom the treaty on this sub- | tion alone (and this is the foundat f the a 
the house o congress of America—b ject, which had beea Sent over from merica, the » and the reason why we wish the rig t of search 
MiSconstruction of the fact, a great Im and manner in which the question was universally conceded, ) it would be awful for 
cently been made On the subject a gentleman for with by the Senate a€ the United States 


asylum under its flag to the Pirates af ‘ell other na- 


e ho therefore, that they would no 
nored and learned friend, and who held the nd Carrying the flag of 1 o other party,» That was ae neighbors across the channel sheltering 
tion of attorney general of the court of cassat the Proposal of the senate America, Which was mselves behind the alleged example meric 
rance—M. Dupin adopted by this Lien J. and signed on the ith of} an dar tending that they could not ratify the treat 
That gentleman was represented to March, 1824 and then sent back to America for ra- o Upon the ground that the United States were 
exceedingly incorrect statement as t ification. It was signed by the American plenipo- | ; ileably hostile to the admission of the right of 
Place between the nited States and thi utiary. Mr » and on the part of Great Britain ; the Americans, on the contrar „ h en the 
try, in the Negotiation of 1823 and 1824 Mr. Huskisson and Mr Stratford Canning, The ; promoters, the champions of the right 
tent of having permitted himself to slate, in his treaty was returned to the United States an altera. of search all over the world (Hear, hear The 
place in the French chamber of deputies ion having been first made in it. He would read conduct in 1823-4, shown their opinion 
Senate of America had refused to touch the i © passage to which objection was made y the that their national flag, could not bo possibly affecten 
of right of search, under whatsoever form it mi ht American government. It proposed that the right J conceding the right of search (Hear, hear.) He 


» Were already in the possession of this house. 

e wished, therefore, that his motion should be con- 
sidered as a motion only for the Production of such 
as Were not already before the house. 


New York, Ke. merica” wos accordin 


e would admit that he Was wrong, if he could not f : i reaty containing a clause 
g J struck out of the treaty, and with th 105 . 

Prove to demonstration that, not only the renale of ii was sent back to this country Qur foreign minis 1 In y S42, the Ame- 
© United States did icht Eefuse to touch the ues- ter unfortunately refused to accept it with such an cu country Alec eing to 
On, a8 inconsistent With the in ependence of the alteration. But for that alteration and the conse. ut objecting to „its extension to 

hation and the honor of the national flag—that not quent unfortunate refusal on the Part of the ig 3 2000 b because 

only did the senate not refuse to r ecognise the tulnister of this country, there Would for the last 19 We 1 5 oF the Than s gy 
of search under any circumstances, but that the years have existed a more stringent, bindin 


lunteered to touch the question. operative treaty with reference to the right of search in eite d, the right of earch 


nce for the last nine- 


ence and the honor of the national flag were lefi anxious were they on the subject, that a to parliament for the purpose of care 
untouched by the question of right of search. The f the convention was sent to Mr Everett, their repre- Icle of the treaty of Washing. 
almost unanimous resolution of boti, houses of ¢ sentative in the Netherland lly approved It was 
gress called upon the President (who entertained t was also transmitted to the representative of the up of persons who had com- 
fag, bur de feling on the subject of bop ational United States in St. Petersburg to Austria, to Prus- | mitted er; i or America. Unless a bill 
Gj Out the public d i 
Vol, x 3 


Wie desire, manifested by both houses sia, to Lisbon, and even to Colombia. lt was also were i ced, that arte w uld be use legs in this 


34 


country. as, by the common law of the land, no per- 
son could be given up. 

Lord Ashburton said that although he was not so 
well acquainted with the law as the noble Jord, yet 
he knew very well unless an act af parliament was 

assed, the 10th section of that treaty would be use- 
ess. He had written to the American secretary 
stating this, therefore, there was no doubt but her 
majesty’s government intended (o introduce an act 
for the purpose of carrying out that article. Although 
it required an act in this country, in America it did 
not. 


Russian Treaty. By this treaty Russian and 
English vessels are placed on the same footing on en- 
tering the ports of Russia and England. The com- 
merce between the two countries is chiefly carried on 
in English ships. The treaty hes no reference to the 
tariff. 

The Overland Mail from the east reached London 
on the 5th of February with intelligence from Bom- 
bay to the 2d of January, and from Macao to the 
19th of November. As regards China, events were 
progressing favorably. The Queen ship Herald had 
arrived at H ong, on her way home, with 
1,500,000 more dollars, part of the first instalment. 
A friendly feeling had succeeded the belligerent one, 
with which the English and the Chinese formerly 
regarded each other. Before leaving Nankin, the 
imperial commissioners gave a grand entertainment 
to the officers of the army and navy at which pro- 
fessions of amity were indulged in on both sides — 
The British forces were to be stationed in about equal 
divisions at Amoy, Hong Kong, and Chusan. Eng- 
lish merchants and their families are permitted, by 
the decrees of the emperor, to reside at Canton, at 
Amoy, at Powchowloo, at Ningpoo, and Shan- 

hae. At the last mentioned place, Captain Bal- 

our is to be stationed as British consul general. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the military commander of the expe- 
dition, was about returning home, and Sir Henry 

Pottinger was expected in the beginning of Decem- 
ber at Hong Kong, to arrange about a commercial 
tarifi. 

The news from India is of a negative character. 
The first division of the army, under General Pol- 
lock and Sale, reached Ferozepore, from Affghanis- 
tan, where the governor general, Lord Ellenborough, 
reached them on the 18th December, with great 
pomp. The remainder of the ariny was expected on 
the 19th, and the Candahar troops, under Gen. Nott, 
on the 20th. Sickness had shown itself amongst the 
troops, and a number of the men and officers had 
been carried off by the ravages of the small pox.— 
Dost Mahommed had an interview with Lord Ellen- 
borough in the beginning of December. 


AGENTS ix Centra Asia. We have just receiv- 
ed the sad news of the tragic death of two distinguish- 
ed English officers, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly. The former hitherto attached to the British 
legation in Persia; the latter, author of an interesting 
work on his travels in Central Asia. These two ol- 
ficers were arrested by the authorities of Bokhara, 
as spies. One of them might have escaped by the me- 
diation of the Russian agent, but he refused his assist- 
ance. He was conducted from his prison toa public 
place and decapitated; tle other experienced the same 


fate; he might have escaped by embracing islamism. ! 


They were both agents of the government; one was 
proceeding to Khiva, the other to Khokan. 
London Morning Herald. 


AMERICAN PRovisions. We have had a better in- 
quiry fur pork since the 4th instant, and several par- 
cels have been taken for export to the West Indies, 
with the view of their being Janded there for sale, 

revious to the 5th April, on which day he new co- 
onial act will come into operation. Beef remains 
unchanged, and we have nothing further to report as 
regards butter. At a public sale on the 7th inst., 
cheese went off slowly at a reduction of 28. to 33. 
per cwl.on the finer kinds. Lard is in good de- 
mand at full prices. 4000 kegs (quality not first 
rate) were sold by auction yesterday at 40s. per cwt. 


Baxx or Enaranp. Quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England 
from the Sth day of Nov., 1842, to the 28th day of 
January, 1843, both inclusive, published pursuant to 
the act 3 and 4 William IV. c. 93: 


LIABILITIES. 
Circulation, £19,342,000 
Deposites, 10,417, 000 
Total, 29,759,000 
ASSETS. 
Securities, 21.672,00 
Bullion, 
Total, 


Downing street, 2d Feb. 1843. 
ee 


Covnsirneran. 
no improvement in trade since the Jeaia's depatiure. 
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Lirerperl, Fes. 10. There has been lite, CF more intrepidity in the round declaration of 


sentiments regardine national faith, philanthropic 


The produce markets continue to exhibit the most, effort, and British and Freneh amity, than on this 


unsatisfactory appearance in London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, and the transactions are confined to immedi- 
ate wants, the export orders being unusually small. 
The continued abundance of unemployed capital does 
not tend to improve matters. The Liverpool cotton 
market has not presented any feature of striking im- 
portance, and the daily transactions have been mo- 
derate in extent, without any activity in the mar- 
ket. Prices have not changed since Friday last. We 
think, however, that there is rather less desire to 
puch sales. 

The London money market has been further de- 
pressed by the commercial news from India and 
Chin», from whence we have received private letters 
which represent the condition of the commercial af- 
fairs as most unsatisfactory. Sales in any part of 
India are effected with extreme difficulty. “fhe most 
unwelcome intelligence which these letters contain 
relates to China. It was hoped that the establishment 
of a well ascertained understanding between Great 
Britain and that country could afford an extended 
amount of employment and a ready market for man- 
ufactured goods. Unfortunately the commodities 
which our manufacturers and shippers could supply 
have been shipped in such reckless haste, and in 
such large quantities that the market is already over- 
stocked. 


Corron. Liverpool Markets, Feb. 11. The trans- 
actions in cotton have been large this week, but pri- 
ces have not met with steady support,—on the con- 
trary, the market has had a general leaning in favor 
of buyers, and we quote ordinary to middling Ame- 
rican cotton id per Ib. lower. The supply of Ame- 
rican has been very plentiful. The sales altogether 
have amounted to 38,330 bales, of which 9,500 
American haye been taken on speculation at 7000 
for export. 
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occasion. Frequent apostrophes and clamors from 
the floor about his devotion to English politics and 
interests produced scenes of utter disorder; but he 
preserved his equanimity. ‘and persevered s.urdily in 
his lofty strain of argument and counsel. On the 3d, 
marshal Sebastiani seconded him most impressively; 
but ex-speaker Dupin delivered a pleading against 
the conventions in their essential character and ef- 
fects, which was not surpassed in skill and delivery 
by any that had ever contributed to his renown in 
the courts. He completely triumphed; and it has 
been truly remarked that the chamber voted his 
speech in the paragraph which was adopted for the 
address. The new text does not impose on the ca- 
binet immediate negotiations for the extinction of 
the treaties, but it signifies the sbsolute will or wish 
of the body to get rid of them and the rizht of search 
as soon as possible. The cabinet accepted this man- 
ifestation as the expression of public opinion, to 
which all practicable deterence was due hy the ex- 
ecutive branch. Every arrangement for the execu- 
tion of the treaties’ this year having been concluded 
with the British government, no change could be at 
once attempted. The ministerial language in the 
British parliament on this subject shows that Mr. 
Guizot was right in his opinion of the hopelessness, 
and of course the injudiciousness, of any proposals. 
In the course of the violent discussion in the cham- 
ber the minister of the interior challenged the head 
of the party of the left—who insisted on the disin- 
clination and incompetency of Mr. Guizot for the 
task of negotiating further with Great Britain about 
the conventions—to move an amendment to the ad- 
dress expressing the alleged distrust of the chamber 


‘in the sincerity and action of the cabinet in the case; 


and, he added, that, if the amendment should be car- 
ried, the cabinet would break up without hesitation. 


Cotton had slightly advanced, but at the last This fair challenge was declined; and the dodging of 
| dates the advance had been lost and the market at the opposition left no doubt of the universal convic- 


Liverpool closed quiet. 


In bread stuffs there had tion that a great majority would appear for the main- 


been no essential change. American provisions were | tenance of the Soult-Guizot conservatism, whatever 


in very moderate request and prices were nearly 
steady. . 

Parliament is actively in session, and discussions 
of the Ashburton treaty and of Canadian affairs 
are frequent and carnest. The warmest feelings 
of good will to the United States are expressed by 


difference of sentiment, or even purpose, mizht exist 
inany form with reference to the conventions and 
the right of search. 1 perceive no immediate dan- 
ger for the cabinet, on any ground. 


Peers. A committee appointed by the peers to 
draft an address, held meetings during the first 


all parties. The ministry have avowed in debate weeks, and appointed the duke de Broglie to draw 


their express approval of Str Charles Bagot’s course 
in Canada in taking the French juto his confidence. 


Corn. Our market of Tuesday last (influenced 
by sir Robert Peel's recent avowal that no further 
change in the corn laws is at present contemplated 
by government) was firm as regarded whwat, a mod- 
erate quantity of which was sold at an advance of 
ld. to 2d. per 70 lbs.; but the sales of this day have 
proved limited, and the trade generally has been in- 
active al previous rates. States and Canadian flour 
have barely sustained the quotations of the 3d inst. 
The foreign arrivals, owing in some degree to ad- 
verse winds, have been extremely small. 


Tosacco. We have had a fair inquiry for tobac- 
co this month, but the demand has been mostly con- 
| fined to Kentucky. Manufacturers have taken about 
209 hhds. strips, at barely steady rates, and nearly 
200 hhds. leaf, drawn from the London market, have 
been bought for exportation to Africa; of the latter 
description we have more on hand at present. Pri- 
ces generally remain unchanged. 

FRANCE. 
The Soult Guizot mivistty is safe, at least for the 
present. The firmness of M. Guizot, not only with 
reference to his bold and emphatic declaration that 
he would not negotiate for a modification of the trea- 
ties, but his peremptory stoppaye of the discussion 
about Soin, in the present state of the relations be- 
tween that country and France, showed a strong 
sense of his own position and à corresponding con- 
tempt for the opposition. Marshal Soult supported 
60 colleague nobly in the trial. The French pa- 
pers gloat over the handsome things which lord 
Brougham, at London, on the first night of the 
session, uttered respecting France. 

Ministry. M. Duperre has retired from the ma- 
rine department, and is succeeded by admiral Rons- 
sin. The ministry have triumphed in both chambers 
on the final vote respecting the address to the royal 
speech. The Parisian correspondent of the Intel- 

ligencer writes thus: 

The tug of war for the French cabinet began in the 
chamber of deputies on the Ist instant, when M. Gui- 
i zot entered the tribune to maintain the obligation, 


10,7U5,0::0 | expediency, and justness of the conventions of 


1831 and 1833, and particularly to stifle the prevail- 


32,377,000 | ing scheme of immediate negotiations for their an- 


nulment. He never displayed more oratorical abi- 


è 


| 


! 


| 
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up the document. This address was reported to 
the chamber of peers on the 20th of the month.— 
Several amendments were proposed to it, advocating 
in stronger or more moderate terms, some modifica- 
tion of the grant of the right of search to England, 
but these were all lost after a long debate, in which 
M. Guizot made a powerful speech, defending the 
course of the ministry; and the address passed on the 
25th, in the form, on all the essential points, in which 
it was drafted. , 

The third paragraph of the address was that which 
was the principal subject of debate; it was in the 
following terms: 

“Your majesty is satisfied with the relations exist- 
ing between this government and your foreign pow- 
ers. In concert with your allies, your majesty watch- 
es over the repose of the East. The christians of 
Syria were entitled to our solicitude; they never 
claimed in vain the protection of France. We are 
happy to hear what has been done for their just and 
holy cause; they will Jong recollect that new bles- 
sing.“ 

M. de Brigode moved to amend this paragraph by 
the addition of the following: 

“We congratulate the guvernment of your majes- 
ty for not raufying a convention which would have 
proved, for the independence of the French flag, ao 
aggravation uf the treaties of 1831 and 1833.” 

M.de Brigode proceeded to develope his amend- 
ment in a long speech, and was followed by other 
members. 

M.de Tascher claimed for himself the merit of 
having been the first, at the close of last session, to 
impugn the constitutionglity of the conventions of 
1831 and 1833, and supported the amendment of the 
marquis de Turgot, which was then the only one be- 
ſore the house. 

The duke de Broglie, the reporter of the commit- 
tee on the address, next ascended the tribune, and 
began by explaining the motive of the silence obser 
ved by the committee respecting the question of the 
right of search. They felt the danger of bringing 
forward a question of such moment, carrying it, as 
it were, to the foot of the throne, and placing the 
king in the alternative of either expressing an opin- 
ion. or withholding it. It was the right of the cham- 
ber, he admitted, but it was a right that should be 
reserved for extreme circumstances. The commit- 
tee, however, had carefully examiued the question. 


` 
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formed them of the inutility, in the present state of 
things, of demanding any modifications in the trea- 
ties. One of the commissioners having observed 
that the mministry had always in its power to para- 
lyse the il will of England by refusing to renew the 
warrants, the minister replied that such a course 
would be an act of bad faith, and the entire com- 
mittee had concurred in that opinion. M. Guizot 
recommended that the affair should be leſt between 
the two cabinets. If difficulties of an unforeseen 
nature should arise, France, he said. having to treat 
with an intelligent and reasonable government, an 
adjustment could be easily obtained; but the result of 
the negotiations would be compromised if the case 
were taken up by the chambers; and the committee 
had consequently been unanimous in directing him 
(M. de Broglie) to reject every amendment propos- 
ed on that subject. The duke de Broglie next pro- 
ceeded to vindicate himself for having signed the 
conventions of 1831 and 1833, and did not hesitate to 


, assume the responsibility of those acts. He admit- 


ted that the restoration had refused to concede the 
principle of the right of search, but that right ne- 
vertheless existed de facto, and many French mer- 
chant vessels had been actually searched, seized, 
and condemned by British cruisers during the reign 
of the elder Bourbons, but particularly from 1822 to 
1830, when the government was strongest. 

M. de Broglie then produced a volume of English 
state papers, from which he read the report of a 
British captain, stating that 19 French vessels were 
visited by him from the 5th of June to the Sth of 
July; 1823. He adduced similar proofs for 1824, 
1825, and down to the 30th of November, 1830.— 
Among the documents to which he referred was a 
return of the vessels searched by British cruisers in 
1829, which was officially communicated by the am- 
bassador of Great Britain to the minister of foreign 
affairs. The duke like wise cited a number of judg- 
ments pronounced by the court of Sierra Leone 
against French vessels thus seized. This course was 
considered so natural in order to arrive at the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, thatso far back as 1826, 
marshal Sebastiani gave it his approbation from the 
tribune of the chamber of deputies. This M. de 
Broglie merely mentioned, to show that the right of 
search did not originate with him, and that the prin- 
ciple was not contested under the restoration. The 
English cruisers were in the habit of proceeding in 
the same manner towards the Americans, and he 
read the list of 20 American vessels visited by them, 
and treated inevery respect as the vessels of France. 
He said, that at the time those conventions were 
signed, all Europe was arrayed in arms against 
France, and the lattercould not deny the only power 
that evinced any sympathy for her revolution a right 
which she had freely exercised during the restora- 
tion. France wished that right to be regulated bya 
treaty, to which England readily assented. The right 
of search, which was originally enforced by one na- 
tion was shared by France in virtue of the conven- 
tion. The search made by all English vessels of war, 
and all over the Atlantic, was confined to cruisers | 
jrovided with special warrants, and within certain 
zones, and the citizens of both countries were hand- 
ed over for trial to their respective tribunals. 


They had consulted the president of the council and 
the minister for foreign affairs. .The latter had 


that they were abandoned by their authors. During 
the last year pressing appeals had been addressed to 
all the captains engaged in the African trade to de- 
nounce all the abuses which had arisen out of the 
execution of the treaties, and only two had come 
forward, whose principal grievanee had been that the 
English officers who visited them were not dressed in 
their uniforms. The idea that England was so anx- 
ious to maintain these treaties, because they afforded 
her a means of exercising a sort of inquisilion over 
the trade of France, he regarded as absurd. England, 
he said, had consuls in every port of France, and 
nothing was so easy for her as to obtain from those 
functionaries an exact return of the vesaels, and the 
nature of their cargoes, without incurring the enor- 
mous expense of equipping cruisers for that pur- 
pose. . de Broglie, in conclusion, said that the 
chamber of peers, by agreeing to the amendment, 
would adopt a perilous course, in opposition to that 
which it had invariably pursued with so much suc- 
cess. The mission of the chamber was to express 
and enlighten public opinion, not yield to it. Heaf- 
terwards reminded the assembly of what took place 
in England in 1738, precisely under similar circum- 
stances. In virtue of treaties, Spatn had obtained 
from England the privilege of visiting English ves- 
sels suspected of carrying on a contraband trade 
with her colonies. This occasioned innumerable and 
loud complaints. The nost extravagant stories were 
every day put forward to rouse the public feeling 
and compel the gavernment to demand the revoca- 


tion of those treaties. One day it was reported that 


the British flag had been trampled upon and drag- 
ged through the mud, and another day that the crew 


of an English vessel had been murdered by the Span- 


On the 12th instant the deputies assembled in their 
bureaux in order to proceed to the nomination of 
5 to draft a reply to the speech from the 

ing. 
M. de Montlerry desired that some inquiry should 
be made of the cabinet in regard to the right of 
search. l 
M. de Tocqueville thought that it was necessary 
tu express in the address, (in answer to the king's 
speech) the desire that negociations should be open- 
ed with England, for the purpose of abolishing the 
slave trade, by other means than the right of search. 
In pil ake state of public opinion, a modifica- 
| tion of the treaties of 1831 and 1833 was neces- 


sary. 

Admiral M. Lalande declared that the treaty of 
183] was a serious insult to the dignity of the navy, 
and the treaty of 1833 a no less serious assault on the 
safety of our commerce. He was desirous that 
while proceeding with extreme caution, their entire 
repeal should be brought about. The treaties on 
the right of search appeared to him so daagerous that 
he was less astonished. at the abuses that had taken 
place under them, than that they were not more fre- 

quent. ; 
M. Monier de la Sizeranne desired the complete 
abrogation of the right of search. 

M. Cunin Gridaine replied that the ministers con- 
| Sidered themselves bound by the treatles of 1831 and 
| 1333. That circumstances did not justify their vio- 
lation, that Franoe having strictly executed them, 

would demand their equally striot execution by the 
powers allied with her io those treaties. 

M. Odillon Barrot—It is not the extension given 

to the limits in the treaty of 184], which caused the 


iards. An individual was at last produced, of the amendment unanimously adopted by the chamber; it 
name of Jennings, who had only one ear left; he car-| was the assault on the independence of the flag, the 
ried the other ina box, which was said to have been | abuse which had taken place of a right, exorbitant in 
cut off by a Spanish captain. Addresses were ſor- itself and a consideration of what was due to the pre- 
warded from all parts of the country, and sir Robert servation of peace between the two countries, which 
Walpole, though well aware of the falsity of those, was threatened by a continuance of the reciprocal 
stories, was at last obliged to yield, against his con-; right of search. The chamber must express itself 
viction, and placed by public clamor under the ne- ; decidedly on the principle of this right, on the neces- 


ceasity of declaring war against Spain. The whole 
of Europe suhsequently took part in that war, which 
was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
after ten years’ duration: and, strange to say,” ad- 
ded M. de Broglie, “not one word respecting the 
right of search was inserted in that treaty.” He 
then concluded by an extract of Burke’s opinion on 
that war, which appeared to make a deep impres- 
sion on the assembly. 

After the duke de Broglie had returned to his seat, 
no one asking to speak on the amendment, it was put 
to the vote, and rejected by a large majority, 118 
having voted against it, and 67 in its favor. 

The third paragraph was then adopted. 

The Journal des Debates pronounces the speech, 
of which the above is a sketch, one of the most re- 


markable which was ever pronounced at the French 


tribune. As reporter of the project of the address, 
this Journal remarks, the duke de Broglie owed it to 
the 


ı sarily temporary and revocable character of treaties, 

| and on the determination of France ta place herself 

in the same position as England and the U. States had 

done by their late treaty. 
Many other members expressed themselves also i 

, favor of a treaty on the subject of the slave trade si- 

milar to that lately entered into between the U. States 

and England. 


| 

| On the next day, the 13th of the month, the cham- 
der proceeded to the choice of a vice president. At 
the opening of the chamber last year its officers, pre- 
sident, vice presidents and secretaries were chosen, 
to hold office through the whole period of its exist- 
ence, and accordingly M. Sauzet, who was then 
chosen. is still president of the chamber. M. Jac- 
queminot, one of the vice presidents, has since his 

election to the vice presidency, been appointed com- 
mander of the national guard in the department of 
i the Seine, and his seat in the chamber was vacated 


chamber to explain the motives of the silence by that appointment. Although he was re-elected 


observed in the project in regard to the right oſ to the chamber, he did not choose to become a can- 


search. As signer of the treaty of 1833, he owed it 
to himself, after so many severe attacks, to establish 
the truth of the facts and principles in relation to 


didate for the vice presidency. At the first ballot no 
choice was made, the ministerial candidate, M. Le- 
peletier D'Aulnay, wanting five votes; at the second 


In a, those conventions, which have become the objects he was elected by a decided majority. This election 


word, the principle of the most complete equality | of public clamor. Both duties have been discharged afforded an indication, which received further con- 


for both was preserved in the treaties, and no supu- 
lation in favor of one nation was introduced in them 
tothe prejudice of the other. M. de Broglie then 
discussed the question of constitulionality, and con- 
tended that the government was not bound to submit 
those treaties to the approbation of the chambers, 
and that had it done so it would have violated the 
constitution. The treaty resembled the treaties of 
extradition, of which ten existed betweon France, 
Spain, Belgium, &c., and which had never been sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. The argument, derived 
from the fiction, that a vessel at sea was a portion of 
the territory of the country to which it belonged, he 
positively contested, and he defied the noble peer 
who had used it to eite a single article of French 

legislation in justification of his assertion; by some: 
writers it was called a floating coluny, a floating is- 
land, but its character had never been properly de- 
fined. The law of March, 1831, however, had, in 
M. de Broglie’s opinion, settled that point; it asimi- 
lated the vessel engaged in the slave trade to an in- 
strument of crime, and pronounced its confiscation; 
and confiscation, it was well known, only existed in 
the French code as respected instruments of orime. 


He then vindicated those treaties against the 
charge of their violating the criminal law of France, 
or having obstructed the progress of French trade, 
which he treated as a mere speculative opinion, un- 
justified by any document. He declared that, in the 
course of ten years, only twelve complaints had been 
made, seven of which rested on such flimsy reasons 


by the illustrious orator with equal success, and with 
an eloquence which seems to be but the strong and 
luminous expression of reason itself. 


Deputies. The day after the opening of the session, 


the members of the chamber were divided by lot 


into nine bureaux, which. after the presentation of 
the budget, proceeded to choose their officers. The 
ministry had a majority of eight of the bureaux. 

These bureaux met the next day to nominate each 
a member of the committee which should prepare 
the address in answer to the king’s speech. Defore 
the different bureaux made their nominations, a de- 
bate took place in each, on the policy of the govern- 
ment and the topics alluded to in the address. In 
these debates, explanations of the views of minis- 
ters and of the opposition, on important points, were 
elicited, more fully than they probably would be in 
the ordinary transaction of business in the chamber. 
The object of the system of bureaux, like the theo- 
ry of our committees of the whole, is to obtain a 
thorough and informal investigation and discussion 
of subjects, in which many members may take a 
part, uucontrolled by the will of the majority. 

These debates in the separate bureaux, took place 
atthe same time. Afler the discussion, each bu- 
reau chose its delegate for the committee on the 
address, and thus eight ministerial members were 
seeured, there being but one of the regular opposi- 
tion—M. Odilon Barrot. In all there were 198 votes 
given for the ministerial candidates, 126 for the op- 
position, and P votes blank or scattering. 


firmation afterwards, that although the regular oppo- 
sition were decidedly jn a minority, there were 1931 
| the nominal friends of the minister so many qualifie 
and half way supporters, as to leave it doudttal whe- 
ther on the turning and test questions he could com- 
mand a majority. 
After these preparatory procecdings, the chamber 
adjourned over for some days that the committee on 
the address might prepare it. This committee ac- 
| cordingly was in session far several days, and the 
different ministers appeared before it successively, 
and addressed it on the several subjects of which 
they had charge. In the discussion thus begun the 
committee was ocoupied nearly a fortnight, the cham- 
ber only meeting occasjonally in its bureaux for the 
discussion and examination of the seyeral bills sub- 
mitted to it by the ministers. 

The committee of the chamber of deputies, having 
completed their labors, reported their address on the 
24th. The principal question had been whether it 
would contain any remarks on the right of search.— 
Jn the address adopted by the committee the following 
paragraphs appeared, the rest of the address being 
chiefly an echo of th- speech: 

“Your majesty announces ta us, that the common 
accord of the powers has cansolidated the repose of 
the east, and produced in Syria the establishment of 
an administration conformable to the faith and 
wishes of the Christian population. We congratu- 
late you upon this happy intervention, and that your 
government has maintgined in those distant countries 
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fie nett reputation of the power ard hemanity of 
Pras 

“timtedd hy a septiment ef humanity, the power- 
apply themselves to the suppression of the infamous 
slave trade. We have seen with satisfaction, that 
by persevering in lending the assistance of France to 
this just enterprise the government of your majesty 
has not given its assent to the cxtension of the exist- 
ing conventions. For the honorable execution of 
those treaties, as Jong as they shall not be abrogated, 
we rely on the vigilance and firmness of your govern- 
ment; but, struck with the inconvenience which expe- 
rience has pointed out, and in the interest of the good 
intelligence which is so necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the common object, we anticipate with all 
our wishes the time when our commerce shal] be 

laced under the exclusive guardianship of our 
ag.” 

The general discussion began on the 27th, when 
MM. G. De Beaumont, De Carne, De Lamartine, and 
Villemain, addressed the chamber at length. It was 
continued on the next day by MM. Laroche Jacque- 
lein and St. Mare Girardin, and brought to a close 
on the 30th by MM. Ducos and Dugabe. The ad- 
dress was then taken up by sections, or paragraphs, 
and the four first were adopted, almost without re- 
mark. The fifth being read—it being the first above 
quoted—M. David offered an amendment, to strike 
out all after the words “repose of the east,“ and to 
insert and we felicitate ourselves on the part which 
your government has taken in this regard, and we 
desire that in vindicating the rights and privileges 
which were conceded to France in Turkey, tt may 
succeed in rendering to the capitulations their force, 
to the administration of the Christian population of 
Syria their ancient independence. and to the Catholic 
religion in that country a protection more specific 
and more secure.” 

M. David supported his motion ma long speech, in 
which he exhibited an intimate knowledge of the 
condition of the people of Syria, derived from a re- 
sidence of fifteen years in the country in the capaci- 
ty of consul general. M. Guizot replied in aspeech 
in which he went into an interesting exposition of the 
policy of the European powers in regard to the east, 
and of the state of the people of Syria. M. Carne and 
M. Janvier followed, in further discussion of the de- 
tails of the question and of the condition and wants 
of the people. On the following day the debate 
was continued by MM. Dumon, De Valmy, Berryer, 
Carne, De Lamartine, Guizot, Vivien, Jules de Las- 
tevrie, and Dufaure. 

The speech M. Lamartine, the celebrated voyaguer 
and poet made an immense sensation. He had 
heretofore changed his position from opposition to 
niinisterial; but now he returns more inveterate than 
ever, and exclaimed not so much against the minis- 
try as by allusion against the whole system” ema- 
nating from Louis Philippe, who he thinks, under- 
stands neither the spirit of the age nor of the revo- 
Jution of 1830. He again expatiated also against 
the fortifications of Paris, which he has credit of 
having alone always opposed, as now bastiles to check 
the democratic spirit of the people. 


A great variety of curious and interesting facts 
were devoloped in the course of the debate. The 
question was finally taken, and it was found that 
there was the unusual number of 406 votes, consist- 
ing of 206 white balls—which were for the adoption 
of the ainendment—and 203 black, or votes in the 
negative. The result produced a long continued sen- 
sation in the house. 

The chamber then procecded to the consideration 
of the next paragraph given above. The debate 
upon it was opened by M. Dumon, the reporter of 
the address, who explained the views of the com- 
mittee. He was followed by M. Delangle, who al- 
though strongly opposed to the concession of the 
right of search, declared his intention of voting for 
the article. 

M. D'Orsonville arose and said he would oppose 
the amendment of the commission, and all the amend- 
ments. The treaties of 1831 and 1833 were not ad- 
verse to the rights of neutral powers, and France 
was in the same condition after these treaties as be- 
fore. He thuught, therefore, that the chamber ought 
to reject any proposal for engaging the government 
to negociate at present the modification of the trea- 
ties. 

M. Guizot then rose and said, certain persons have 
threatened to press the cabinet hard, and embar- 
rass it on this question, especially himself (M. Gui- 
zot) as a member of the cabinet. I will spare them 
the pains said M. Guizot, by going to meet their at- 
tack, and by stating frankly what the cabinet thinks 
of its situation, and what it intends todo. This will 
much abridge the discussion. In general the cabinet 
was reproached with not acting in conformity to the 
decisions cf the chambers. 


M. Billault here asked leave to speak. 
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II. Grizatend Twas personally attacked for re- 


sie te ratify the teeate ai Psd). At wes said tdid Freren. 


thir u order to keen power. But if 1 thought that 
honor or the country were to suffer by my presence 
in the cabinet, [ would not have remained in it. I 
would never remain in it on those conditions. Those 
who know me, know me well; and for those who do 
not know me, and my political feelings, I care little 
for persuading them. Yes, I advised the king to 
make the treaty of 1841, and I also advised the king 
not to ratify it. After the fall of Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry, the tory cabinet had proposed two treaties 
to us, that of the right of search, and a commercial 
treaty. We had accepted, or were willing to accept 
both, in order to draw closer the links of alliance 
with England. But public opinion, and that of the 
chamber, did not permit us to ratify. I ought then to 
have resigned. It is alleged I remained in office be- 
cause I believed that the general interests of our 
policy required my presence. I thought myself bet- 
ter fitted and able than any other minister to get 
England to accept the non-ratification of that treaty, 
without compromising the general peace, or the situ- 
ation of the country. My opinion of the treaty is 
known. I defended it with all my power, and with 
all the sincerity of my opinion. This was not doubt- 
ful. Every one knew that in not ratifying, I yielded 
solely to the opinion of my country. There was 
nothing, therefore, in my staying in power to com- 
promise myself or my country. I could make the 
non-ratification be accepted better. than any other 
minister. I had the happiness to succeed, and to get 
it accepted, without complaint or reproach. | 
thought to have done well in doing this, and F think 
that I did right. (Cheers). As to the treaties of 
1831 and 1833, J thought that their execution should 
be maintained, and that this was a question of good 
faith. . 

M. Berryer here asked to speak. 

M. Guizot continued. Ihave executed these trea- 
ties with good faith, and I claimed the execution of 
their guarantees, neglected during ten years. .As to 
negotiations in order to get these treaties modified, 
there was no use in making the attempt without any 
chance of success. If 1 did not take the wishes of 
the chamber and of public opinion seriously I would 
open a negotiation. But I know it would not suc- 
ceed; and by undertaking it ] should remove the re- 
sponsibility of affairs froin the cabinet, to throw it 
on the chamber and the country. This would be 
unworthy. Whenever the cabinet should believe 
with a profound conviction that the moment was 
come when the treaties might be dissolved by com- 
mon accord, he would then certainly negotiate, but 
not till then. (Prolonged agitation.) The question 
of the right of search was more momentous than it 
was represented. It implicated our relations with 
England, and, with these, our general policy. Iam 
no partisan of any alliance. Independence of all, 


licy of France. Ihave shown as yet no prooit of 
complaisance to any country. And in all that has 
been said about England, L have refused infinitely 
more tian I have granted. In Spain, France has 
maintained French policy; she showed neither weak- 
ness nor cowplaisance to England. In England 
there was no ill will towards France. She, on the 
contrary showed a desire to be on good terms with 
France. 

In order to destroy this sentiment something else 
was necessary than articles in journals. Events and 
acts were necessary. Just and equitable sentiments 
existed between the two nations. He was very glad 
to say so, in order that he might be heard on the 
other side of the channel, and that people might 
know that this sentiment existed in both countries, 
although it might not appear. The minister thea 
entered on the praise of peace, which served to mour- 
alize the country, and ensure its welfare. tle pre- 
ferred it to that glory which ruined and corrupted 
nations; and he thought that a nation ought not to 
seck its future happiness in trials of strength and 
gumes of hazard. Good intelligence with England 
was necessary, in order that the European coali- 
tion against France might not be renewed. What 
was demanded of them? Was it to sacrifice French 
interests, or was it not to follow an independent po- 
licy. 

Ji Garnier Pages here interrupted the minis- 
ter by exclaiming that his speech was an English 
one. 

M. Guizot said, I do not know the person who in- 
terrupts me. 

It is I! exclaimed M. Garnier Pages, getting up. 

How! exclaimed M. Guizot, in turn. Jt is at the 
moment when | am declaring that France must pre- 
serve an independent policy, and that she ought to 
sacrifice no interest. 

M. Garnier Pages here exclaimed, you insult na- 
tional honor. (Cries of “order, order.“) l 
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and good understanding with all, ought to be the po- against them any serious ot jection. 
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I utter is erinently 


Ir. nixzat Said. every word 


M. Garnier Pages asked leave to speak. 

M. Guizot said that government would preserve 
its liberty of action aud its responsibility. It would 
receive with respect the opinion of the chambers 
and the wishes of the nation. But if we are asked 
for more than the dignity of the country and national 
interests demand, all we can do is to refuse. 

The sitting was then suspended for a time. 

Billault, the lawyer emploved by the slave traders 
of Nantes, rose to answer M. Guizot. He said that 
what the minister observed about his speech cross- 
ing the channel, and being read in England, was 
worthy of remark. The worst diplomacy was that 
which was carried on at the public tribune. But 
when a minister of foreign affairs was in discord 
with the sentiments of the nation, this seatiment had 
no resource but to make itself heard from the tribune. . 
But first of all, he would ask, did the minister accept 
the paragraph proposed by the commission? Will he 


* 


reply? 
. Guizot said he would reply in good time. 

M. Billault said he hoped to have elicited a precise 
answer to a plain question? But the minister defer- 
red replying. He wanted to gain time and to sound 
the majority of the chamber. But with the present 
ministry all negotiations were indeed impossible.— 
The cabinet had even resuscitated and called into 
activity several parts of these treaties which have 
fallen into disuse. England, with the consent of 
France, was pursuing negotiations of these same con- 
ventions, so as to obtain for herself the exclusive 
right of search, exempting all the smaller states.— 
What was this but aiming at the universal dominion 
of the seas! . 

On the following day February Ist the debate was 
continued on this paragraph. 


Extract From a speecnH or M. Guizot. The 
treaties exist, and bind France in respect to England. 
They are binding upon her not only in respect to 
England, but likewise in respect to other powers, 
whose accordance with them she herself has sought. 
Thus France has asked and obtained the adhesion of 
Denmark in 1834, of Sweden and Sardinia in 1836, 
of the Hanseatic towns and of Tuscany in 1837, and 
of Naples in 1838. Negotiations for the same object 
have been opened with the cabinets of Madrid, of 
Lisbon, and Rio Janeiro. In making these overtures, 
France has invariably assured these powers, that the 
concessions required from them were conformable to 
the principles of the maritime laws, which France 
has always defended. It is at the suggestion of 
France that these powers have given their adhesion 
to the treaty, and the motive for our being so 
urgent, was. to prevent England from arrogating to 
herself exclusively the right of visiting the ships of 
other nations. These treaties have been in existence 
for ten years, without there having been raised 
In this interval, 
there have been but twelve cases of complaint made. 
Several were without foundation, two have obtained 
reparation, three are vet sub judice. But for the 
treaty of 184], those of 1831 and 1833 would have 
remained unnoticed. 

l return to the question. We have not undertaken, 
as to the revocation of the treaties of 1531 anu 1833, 
any negotiations; we do not believe thai it would be 
wise, or opportune to undertake any at the present 
moment. We do not think it the part of wisdom, be- 
cause we think they would result, I repeat, as a mea- 
sure of weakness or of folly. 

It was my fortune, on an analogous occasion, as 
weil as upon a different subject, to have to say to 
Lord Palmerston, “my lord, you sacrifice a great po- 
licy to the small; good relations are worth more po- 
litically, morally, than the modifications of a treaty.” 
Agitation.) 

Is it to be said that there is nothing te do, that 
nothing can bo done to give and prepare a just satis- 
faction to the interests of the country; that we are, 
in future, to remain perpetually at the mercy of a 
foreign will? No!—not at all. A: present there is 
room to do, and todo much. The treaties of 1831 
and 1833, at the su.ne time that they impose obliga- 
tions disagreeable for us, olier us certain guaranties. 
| do not discuss their worth Whether greater or less; 
understand even that the public sentiment does not 
show itself satisfied with them. They have not been 
always referred to during the “let alone“ policy, 
which has presided over this question for ten years. 
I know that serious guaranties have been neglected, 
all in the very beginning. Thus the conventions 
prescribed that every year a special stipulation, a 
convention, should regulate the number of cruisers 
employed hy the two countries. The same article 
stipujated that neither of the countries should have 
more than double the cruisers of the other. The first 
of these stipulations has been until latterly, neglect- 
ed. We go back to the “let alone“ times. Thus 
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England had 42 cruisers and France 31. I „aud 
had not double our eruisers. I have entered upon 
and accomplished a negotiation to curry into execu- 
tion the conventions; the number of cruisers for 1843 
has been fixed; England will have 49, and France 
48. Thus equality will be establisned between the 
two countries. i 

A third gooranty has been added, which is not 
without worth, as those may know who are acquaint- 
ed with this subject. It has been agreed that the 
cruisers shal! remain attached to their stations and are 
not to pass from one station to another, 


Gentlemen, continued M. Guizot, in executing 
faithfully these treaties we will arrive at this alter- 
native: either the abuses will be really redressed, 
the inconveniences of the right of visit will ecase, or 
if such inconvenience manifests itself, France, which 
is a sensible country, will take cognizance of it; or 
otherwise, the abuses will be renewed with aggrava- 
tion. ‘Then, sirs, we would be in a position to say 
to England, The object which we wished to attain, 
is reached, the treaties which had a temporary cha- 
racter must cease. If another circumstance mani- 
fested itself, if the treaties became really, by demon- 
stration of facts, between the two countries, a fre- 
quent cause of collisions, of dangers; if the peace of 
the two countries were compromised, | would be 
right to say that England, which is an intelligent and 
sensible country, would recognise that fact, and we 
would be right to demand her to recognise it. But 
it is not necessary to forget this wise sentiment of 
Grotius: 

“Treaties, concluded, are dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, or are cut by the sward.” 


0 
We are bound to execute the treaties inasmuch as 
they exist. It is in executing them faithfully that 
we will succeed in demonstrating the alternative 
which I have just indicated. 


Marshal Souit sustained the course of M. Guizot. 
We annex a portion of his speech: 

Varshal Soult—Messicurs, this debate has been pro- 
tracted to such a length that I consider it my duty to 
come forward and state to the chamber that the 
whole council has been unanimous in accepting every- 
thing uttered by the minister for foreign affairs, whe- | 
ther here or in the chamber of peers. (Ironical | 
laughter on the left.) I repeat my assertion, and de- 
clare, besides, that with equal unanimity it joins the 
sentiments just expressed to you by the minister of 
the interior. Therefore on this head there can be no 
misunderstanding, for the mutual responsibility of the 
cabinet is complete. I mention this in answer to M. 
O. Barrot, who appears to think that this question 
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Sources of the Vile. It is aud have arranged regarding the British trade, he, 


known that at Kartoum the two streams of the Nile | the governor, together with the lieutenant governor 
unite. called the White Nile and the Blue Nile; the and the Tartar generals, will consult and make a re- 


latter of which was followed up to its source in 1774 
by Bruce. M. Jomurd of the royal library of Paris 
has just announced to the institute the results of an 
Egyptian expedition undertaken under the command 
of Selim Bembachi, assisted by two French savans, 
Arnaud and Sabbatier. This expedition vath its 
mathematica! instruments reached the 4th degree 42 
minutes from the meridian of Cairo without attain- 
ing to its source. They had gone 500 leag ics from 
Kartoum, and in their long journey passed no chain 
of mountains aithough “the mountains of the moon” 
are traced on nearly all maps as existing on the route 
they had passed from the 5th to the 7th degree of la- 
titude. The people are diverse in language, race, and 
color; some of them of a bronze complexion and long 
hair; some worship the moon. Iron and gold abound. 
The king of the Behrs has his palace in the midst of 
waters, which can only be reached by swimming, 
and is guarded by a body of armed females, &c. 


TURKEY. 


Austria and Turkey are quarrelling about the 
steam navigation in the Levant. The Porte has for- 
bid its subjects to take passage in foreign steam ves- 
sels. Austria resists the ordinance and negotiations 
are in progress to obtain its repeal. If not repeated 
the Austrian envoy threatens to leave Constantino- 


ple. 
CHINA. 

The news from China is most satisfactory. The 
emperor has allowed the British, with their families, 
to reside at Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Shanghæ, and at 
Fowchowfoo, to build a place in which to repair their 
ships, and to hold uninterrupted intercourse with the 
people. The most pestilent of all monopolies, that 
of the Hong merchants, has ceased to exist. In 
Hong Kong, which is governed by lord Saltoun, and 
is, to all intents and purposes, a British colony, the 
greatest activity prevails. The imperial commis- 
sioners were expected at Canton in December, and 
the adjustment of the pending disputes would occur 
early in the present year. In all likelihood. these 
concessions would not so readily have been obtained, 
had not the discontent and destitution of the Chinese 
themselves seemed to threaten their Tartar rulers 
with an internal revolt, which the restoration of 


three journals—this system of severity is producing 


prescntation to the emperor regarding the American 
trade, and that its interests will be attended to. 

It is che opinion of many that arrangements will 
be made, under which, duties on goods imported in 
British vessels, and also duties on tonnage, will be 
paid, in the first place to the British consuls in the 
diſterent ports, and afterward by them to the Chi- 
nese collectors of customs, or other officers, who 
may be appointed by the Chinese government. Should 
any such arrangement be made by sir H. Pottinger, 
and should a similar one be proposed by the Chinese 
respecting tie American trade, we hope that our 
government will appoint consuls for China who are 
entirely unconnected with trade. Without reference 
to any person who has been, is, or may be consul to 
this country, American merchants will not be will- 
ing to pass their business in any way under the in- 
spection of a consul who is a merchant and engaged 
in the same trade they are pursuing—nor is it pro- 
per that they should be required to do so. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

The overland mail brings intelligence from Alex- 
andria to the 23d of January. — 

It was rumored that the Pacha is preparing a mili- 
tary expedition to Darfur, that Hassan Pacha is 
about to leave Cairo with two regiments. to join a 
force of some 8 000 men already in the upper coun» 
try. 

The news from Syria is to the 9th of January.— 
The Maronites have given up the cause of the Drus- 
es, and have joined the Turks. An engagement had 
taken place in which the Druses were defeated. 


SPAIN. 

“The conduct of general Seoane at Barcelona—his 
severity in exacting the contributions—his quarter- 
ing the soldiery on all the principal inhabitants—his 
putting down the freedom of discussion in the press, 
and throwing the writers into prison, and suppressing 


its fruits, and another revolt, not less formidable and 
bloody, may be anticipated. Indeed, rumors were 
current in Paris that serious disturbances had made 
their appearance at Barcelona, but they do not ap- 
! pear to be well founded. The city was in a state of 
the greatest fermentation. Secret meetings were 


peace, and consequent revival of trade, would pre- held, and al! the preliminaries for another revolt 


vent. 


Frencn aGent. Colonel Rancigny is in China.— 
The emperor has published a proclamation ordering 


| Elepoo and other high officers to “see what the barba- 


peculiarly affects the minister of foreign affairs. (Ap-rian wants, and what is the object of his voyage.“ 


probation.) In the course of this discussion frequent 
allusions have been made io the English alliance. I 
declare that I am a warn partizan of that alliance. 
I already wade a similar statement on my return from 
London some years back. But long before that pe- 
riod, I had learned on the battle-field to estcem the 


English nation. I fought against the English until | fo 


the battle of Toulouse 
A voice - And Waterloo. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser has an in- 

teresting letter from Canton, as follows: 
Canton, Nov. Ist, 5th, 6th, and 18th, 1842. 

The Mazeppa has gone up the coast of China, up- 
on an experimental voyage. 
The five ports are to be opened to foreign trade; 
reigners may trade with any and all Chinese, which 
does away with the Co Hong system, and ſoreigners 
are to be allowed to reside with their families, at any 


Marshal Soult—Yes, and at Waterloo, for I was of the above five trading posts. 


standing by the side of Cambronne when he cried— 
“The guard dies, but never surrenders!” (Interrup- 
tion, and ironical cheers from the left.) I fougit, 


We hear that the commissioners in their discus- 


| that nothing whatever, which can be considered as 


were apparent.” 

The above extract tallies with French views 
and hopes, vet Spain may be in a firmer state than 
they would have us to believe. 


PORTUGAL. 

The negotiations for the new tariff continue, but 
as sir Robert Peel stated in the house of com:nons a 
few nights ago, he is tired of the procrastination ex- 
hibited by the Portuguese authorities. 


ARGENTINE AND ORIENTAL REPUBLICS. 

Slavery abolished. The total defeat of the army of 
the president, Rivera, on the 6th December at Entre 
| Rios, created the greatest alarm and despondency.— 
As a last resort for self-preservation, a decree was 
issued abolishing slavery throughout the republic 
i from the date thereof, and 2000 thus liberated, were 


— 


t 


sions with Sir H. Pottinger, are particularly anxious immediately embodied for defence of the republic. 


The victorious party, meantime, were deterred from 


say, against the English up to the battle of Toulouse, 
when I was defending the independence of my coun- 
try, and I fired for it the Jastcannon-shot. (Cheers.) 
I was sent to London, and France knows the rece 
tion that ] met with. Can it be supposed, though I 
announce myself a partisan of the English alliance, 
that I the president of the council, whether a marshal 
of France or a private soldier—shall evèr be unmind- 
ful of the honor and independence of my country! 
(Lond and continued cheering.) No, messieurs, not- 
withstanding the friendly fecling that I have just ex- 
pressed to you, if the destinies of France should force 
her to a war with England or any other nation, she 
should always find me ready, as long as a breath of 
life remained, to march where my duty called me; 
or should I tind it necessary, I should follow the ex- 
ample of marshal de Saxe at Fontenoy, and get my- 
self carried to the field of battle. (Loud cheers.) 
They talk of the independence of our flag and of the 
national honor! Is it supposed that any member of 
the cabinet is capable of failing in his duty in so no- 
ble a cause. (Cries of “no, no.“) I shall not enter 
on the question of the right of seareh—the subject is 
worn out. (Assent.) Ishall merely repeat, that the 
cabinet accepts the position in which the paragraph 


of the address places us—(approbation)—a"l lam. 


of opinion that no persun in this assembly will raise 
the slightest doubt as to the sincerity of this declara- 
uon. (Cheers.) l 

The debate was terminated by M. Berrycr, after 
which the chombers divided, when there appeared, 
aves 278—noes 101; majority for ministers 177. 


| 
p- | hereafter 


fairly growing out of the principles of the treaty, !availing themselves of their advantage by the decid- 
shall be lert tor future adjustment, they being anxi- | ed expression of the French and English ministers to 
ous to arrange all the details now, to prevent disputes the Argentine government, whose attempted media- 
„and to make the present arrangement as tion had been refused by Rosas, notwithstanding 
permanent as possible. Sir H. Pottinger arrived gt which, they had resolved or had received orders to 
Chusan from Nankin about the 10th ultimo, but it is take other measures to pacify the belligerents, to 
quite uncertain when he will reach this quarter, al- protect the interests of foreigners residing on this 
i though the general opinion is, not before the middle side, and to secure the peaceable navigation of the 
of December. The subject of the tariff will not be river Plate. This has been notified to general Rosas, 
taken up, it is understood, until he arrives, and also ‘and a formal protest has been made against his troops 
the high commissioners either at Hong Kong or this invading the Banda Oriental. It is said, that the 
place.. Present prospects are that no vessels can be government has been informed by the British and 
despatched before China new year, which is tne 29th | French ministers, that if the people can sustain 
January. | themselves for thirty days, they may expect an arm- 
Commodore Kearney, who is now here, and will in ed intervention in their favor, if necessary. 


a day or two leave China in the Constellation, for | Our countrymen there, however, have no reason 
' Manilla, to return in a month or six weeks, has late- to be alarmed for their safety, as our flag will pro- 
ly addressed a communication to the viceroy, which, ‘tect them. The U. S. schooner Enterprise is lying 
from the tenor of the reply, we infer was to ask there, and com. Morris is present to take any mea- 
that the American trade might be placed upon the i enres necessary for their security, in case of an out- 


same footing hereafter, as the British trade with break. The Delaware and Columbia are off this 
China. We have not had an opportunity of seeing a port. . 


copy of the commodore's letter, but have SEENA PETTEE SE E E EE EE EE PETE 
i translation of the answer, which is a civil one and r 
satisfactory also. The governor states that the em- NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

peror is aware, as he the governor is also, that the 
American merchants have been better contented and 
more ubservant of the Jaws than those of other na- 
tions, and that therefore he is well disposed to pay ; dria, D. C. vice Joseph Eaches. | 
attention to the communication made to him. ile Greenberry Dorsey, receiver of public moneys for 
then intorms the commodore that as scon as the the district of lands subject lo sale at New Orleans, 
high commissioners and sir H. Pottinger arrive here Louisiana. f 


— 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
George Brent, collector of the customs at Alexan- 


| 
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widows of revolutionary soldiers entitled to re- 
ceive pensions under the acts of 7th July, 1838, and 
of 23d August, 1342, and the resolution of 16th Au- 
gust, 1842, for five years from the 4th March, 1836, 
are entitled by the act approved om the 3d inst. to 
receive the same annually or pension for one year 
from the 4th March, 1843. 


RELATIONS WITH BELGIUM. Official no- 
tice has been received by the collector, that the de- 
cree recently issued by the Belgian government, im- 

osing extra duties upon vessels of the United States, 

as been repealed by a proclamation, dated Jan. 7, 
1843. It will be remembered that this decree was 
issued by the Belgian government, in consequence of 
a misapprehension about our laws, as applied to the 
Belgian steamship queen. [Vi F. Jour. Com. 

THE RED LINE MAP. Extract from the speech 
delivered in the senate while the treaty was pending, 
by senator Buchanan. 

sIn opposition to this treaty line. so clearly defin- 
ed by Dr. Franklin, and to make Dr Franklin con- 
tradict himself, the copy of an old French map by 
D’Anville has been produced, the original of which 
was found by Mr. Sparks in the office of foreign af- 
fairs at Paris, among 60,000 other maps. It is dated 
an 1746; and upon its face there is a line traced, in 
red ink, running along the highlands which divide 
the head waters of the Penobscot and Kennebec on 
the south, from the tributaries of the St. John on the 
north. Much importance seems to have been attach- 
ed to the map by the secretary of state. It was com- 
mupicated to the committee on foreign relations in 
great confidence, and witb an air of solemn mystery; 
and serious apprehensions were expressed lest Lord 
Ashburton might obtain information of the existence 
of so precious a document. The dreaded inference 
was that this must be the Tery mop which had been 
marked by Dr. Franklin for Count Vergennes, at his 
request; and that the red lines upon it were the boun- 
dary lines of the United States, according to the 
treaty traced by the hand of its chief negotiator, In 

lain English, that, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin 
fad signed the provisional treaty on the 30th day of 
Norember, 1782, defining tbe north eastern boundar 
of the United States, to be a line drawn due nor 
from the source of St. Croix river to the highlands, 
and thence along the highlands dividing the rivers 
which flow into the St. Lawrence from those which 
empty themselves into the Atlantic; yet that, only six 
short days thereafter, he had marked this very treaty 
line upon a map for Count Vergennes, as a line not 
running north at all from the source of the St. Croix, 
but running west; and not separating the head waters 
of the tributaries of the St. Lawrence from the rivers 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, but dividing the 


tributaries of the St. John from the head waters of 1830 


the Kennebec and the Penobscot. To credit this. we 
must believe either that the Doctor had a very short 
memory, or that he did not understand the plainest 
provisions of the treaty to which he had just become 
a party. Neither the one supposition nor the other 
can be tolerated fora moment. Those who attach 
such importance to the map, surely could not have 
been aware of the fact. that previous to the year 1763, 
when Canada was ceded by France to England, all 
the French maps that were published had the divid- 
ing line between the possessions of France and Eng- 
Jand marked in this very manner. By this line 
France claimed against England prior tothe year 
1763; and it would have been “passing strange” if this 
old map of 1746—bearing date thirty six years be- 
fore the existence of our provisional treaty with Eng- 
land—should not have been thus marked. The 


wonder would have been to have found any map of: 


that date in the French foreign office marked in any 
other manner. 
The logic by which Dr. Franklin would be made 
@to stultify himself is, that he certainly did mark some 
map for Count Vergennes with the lines of the pro- 
visional treaty; but what has become of the map, no 
man living can tell. An old French map, of 1746, 
however, has been found by Mr. Sparke, among sixty 
thousand other maps, marked as all French maps 
were previous to 1763. Therefore, this must be the 
very map which Dr. Franklin sent to Count Vergen- 
nea sixty years ago; Quod erat demonstrandum.— 
Such an assertion is too absurd to be assailed by se- 
rious argument. 

ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS IN VIRGINIA.— 
We learn from the Richmond Compiler that the court 
of appeals of Virginia, on the 20th instant, by the 
unanimous decision of the judges, settled this much 
vexed question—so far, at least. as the state of Vir- 
ginia and her judicial tribunals are concerned. 

The question as to the legality of such enlistments 
aroso in the case of the United States against George 


— 


a writ of error to a judgment of the superior court 

of Norfolk county. The court of appeals reversed 

| the judgment of the court below, (which discharged 
‘Cottingham on the ground of alienage,) and decided 
that his enlistment was lawful notwithstanding he 
was an alien, and that the provision contained in the 
11th section of the act of 1802 created no legal im- 
pediment to such enlistments. 


ABSTRACT OF APPROPRIATIONS made at the 
last session of congress for the half calendar year 
ending June 30, 1843, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30 1844—that is, for eighteen months. 

Civil and diplomatic, 6 months, ending 


June, 30, 1843, $1,895,068 00 
Civil and diplomatic year, ending June 
30, 1844, 3.696,952 00 


Military establishment, 
Fortifications, 
‘Naval establishment, 
Indian department, 
Fensions, invalid, revolutionary, and 
widows, 
Pensions, naval, 
To give effect to the treaty with Great 
Britain, i 
Improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Ar- 
kansas rivers, . 
Construction of harbors on Lake Mi- 
chigan, 
Payment to Georgia militia, 
To establish telegraphs, 
For survey of harbor of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 
Private elaima, amount not ascertained, 
but which may be estimated about 
Various public objects, such as extra 
pay to officers of the exploring ex- 
pedition, pay of Michigan militia 
called out to maintain neutrality on 
the Canadian frontier, and others 


4,733,130 00 

808,500 00 
9,136,784 00 
2,104, 205 00 


1,117. 490 00 
46,000 00 


332,728 00 


150,000 00 


80,000 00 
19,400 00 
30,000 00 


3,000 00 
50,000 00 


which are directed to be settled, the 
amount not known, but, when ascer- 
tained, to be 


paid at the treasury, es- 
timated at, 


cr a eee a Oa TT ae 


ı {In arriving at these sums, fractions of dollars 
were not taken into the additions. 
The appropriations for the post office department, 
which are paid exclusively out of the revenues of 
that department, and therefore are no charge on the 
‘treasury. amount to $4,545.000.] - 
Amount of annual appropriations from 1829 to 1842, 
inclusive, and exclusive of public debt and trust funds. 


1829 $13,396,094 88 1836 637.755, 606 11 

14, 884.346 U7 1837 34.126.807 18 
1831 13 588.681 39 1838 33.138, 371 59 
1832 18,397,751 82 1839 23,862,560 15 
1833 22 025,217 05 1840 21.733.116 57 
1834 20.968.992 49 1841 25,838,272 24 


' REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY,” is amended by adding 
‘thereto, the following: 
“Such examination must be had and such report 
must be made within two years previous to the ap- 
point or promotion of the individual applying“ 
| J. C. SPENCER. 
The chief of the ordnance department will take 
the necessary measures for repairing and preserving 
in complete order, the armament of the forts, and 
for this purpose he shall make or cause to be made 
a eareſul inspection of all ordnance, carriages, am- 
munition and ordnance stores tn the respective forts 
in the United States, once in each year. 

Atan inspection of the armament of a fort by any 
inspecting officer, the commanding officer of the 

post shali cause him to be furnished with an invento- 
ry of ordnance and ordnance stores pertaining to the 
same and afford the aid of such men as may be ne- 
cessary for handling and exhibiting for inspection, the 
carriages, cannon, implements, projectiles, ammuni- 
tion, &c. 

The inspecting officer will note on the inventory, 
the condition of the property—whether serviceable 
or unserviceable, and also such suggestions as he may 
deem necessary for its better preservation. He will 
make a report to the ordnance office of every inspec- 
tion, and forward the inventory 5 rg roperty with 


PENCER. 


his remarks thereon. 
February 11, 1843. 
Paragraph 953, Anrici x 77, of the “nzouLations 
OF THE ARMY,” is hereby amended, by inserting 
uarters 


1835 17,830,681 40 1842 23,177,921 60 
THE ARMY. 

N ar department, January 30, 1842. 
Arricte LXXIX, paragraph 1199, of ‘“ceneraL 
in the table of allowances for fuel and q 


100,000 00 
$24,499,255 00 


— —— — — — o 


EXTENSION OF THE PENSION ACT. — The Cottingham, which was brought before the court by 


immediately after the 7th paragraph, the follow- 
ing: 

To the assistant commissary general of subsistence 
and to the commisearies of subsistence, when in 
the opinion of the commissary general of subsis- 
tence the extent of their duties will warrant it, one 
room for an office and one cord of wood per month 
between the Ist October and the 30th of April. 

À J. C. SPENCER. 

February 17, 1843. 


War department, March 3, 1843. 
The authority to grant leaves of absence contained 
in paragraph 141, of the general regulations as 
amended by the regulation of July 16, 1642, is limi- 
ted to the commanders of military geographical de- 
partments and does not authorize their taking leave 
of absence themselves. Leave of absence can be 
granted only at general head quarters. And the pro- 
visions of paragraph 140, are extended to the heads 
of bureaus in the war department and the officers un- 
der their charge. Applications by such officers. for 
leave of absence for a time exceeding that specified 
in paragraph 140, will be addressed to the secretary 
of war. through the chief the bureau to which the 
officer belongs. J. C. SPENCER. 
The foregoing revised REGULATIONS are published 
for the government of the army. 
By order, R. JONES, ad) gen'l. 
Adj. general’s office, Washington, March 4, 1843. 


GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 2]. 
Headquarters of the army, adj 't genl’s office, 
Washington, March 8, 1843. 

I. The following movements of troops, from and 
within the 9th military department, will be made by 
its commander as soon as, in his judgment, the pub- 
lic service in that quarter may permit: 

II. The 3d infantry for Jellerson Barracks, to con- 
stitute a part of the western reserve; 


III. One company of the 3d artillery from St. Au- 
gustine (to be designated by the commander of the 
regiment) for the garrison of the arsenal near Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and the other company of that regi- 
ment from the same place, for Fort Moultrie, to con- 
stitute a partof its garrison; 


IV. The two companies of the 7th infantry, now 
at Tampa Bay, for the occupation of the post of Ba- 
ton Rouge; 


V. Two companies of the 8th infantry to re-oecu- 
py Key West; 

VI. Of the same regiment, at least two companies 
to re-place the present garrison at Tampa Bay, and 
at least four to replace the present garrison at St. 
Augustine, the future headquarters of the regi- 
ment; , 

VII. And the commander of the 9th department 
will cause to be temporarily occupied such other 
posts, within the same, as he may deem necessary to 
give confidence to resident citizens. 


VIII. As soon asthe companiesof the 7th from 
Tampa Bay, arrive at Baton Rouge, the present gar 
rison of the latter will be put in motion as follows: 
the two companies of riflemen, for Fort Jesup, and 
the company of the 4th infantry for the headquar- 
ters of its regiment. 


IX. On the arrival of any of the troops from the 
south, at Jefferson Barracks, the commander of the 
3d military department will detach two companies 
from that post for Fort Leavenworth, and send the 
company of the Ist infantry, now on the Missouri, 
to join a post of its regiment on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. He may also make such other detachments 
from the 3d and 4th infantry, for cavalry posts, as to 
leave but eig companies of each of those regi- 
ments at Jefferson Barracks. 


X. The commander of the same department will 
also detach a company of dragoons to Fort Gibson, 
in order to give the means to the commander. of 
the 2d military department to send one of that re- 
giment to Fort Towson, and to retain two at Fort 
Gibson. 

XI. The commander of the 2d department will 
make such distribution of the anly and riflemen, 
under his command, as he may deem necessary 
to the public VV to break up no 
established post, unless it that on the False 
Washita, without leave from general headquarters. 


XII. Under th» instructions of the commanders of 
the 2d and 3d departments, the dragoons within theig 
respective limits, are expected during favorable sea- 
sons, to make reconnoissances beyond the limits of the 
transplanted Indiaus on our western frontiers. 


XIII. A uniform for the riflemen will be prescrib 
ed in a few days. In the meantime and unti) the 
new one can be supplied, the regiment will continue 
to wear the dress of the late 2d dragoons. 

„ I.. THOMAS, as% adj't gen. 

By order of major general Scott. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 2°. . 
Head quarters of the army, adj't gen'l office, © 
Washington, March 13, 1843. 


I. The general in chief has received the following 


instructions for publication to the army: 
War department, March 13, 1843. 

The late second regiment of dragoons having by 
law been dismounted and converted into a regiment 
of riflemen, so much of the instructions of this de- 
partment dated May 20, 1842, published in general 

orders No. 23 of thai year, as reduces the number of 
horses for a company of dragoons below its number 
of enlisted men, is revoked. The entire regiment 
of dragoons, as it is to be uitimately reduced by sec- 
tion Istof the act of congress, approved August 23, 
1842, less forty-two enlisted men (to allow that num- 
ber of horses for the cavalry school of practice at the 
military academy) will be kept mounted, and at all 
times ready for field service. 

J. M. FORTER, sec. of war. 

II. It in time one hundred of the best public 
horses belonging to the companies of the late 2d dra- 
goons, at Fert Towson and on the False Washita, 
will be reserved from sale (under the general orders, 
No. 18, of the present year,) for the use of the three 
companies of the present regiment of dragoons, 
which are, or soon will be, on service in the 2d mili- 
tary departine:t, and also tor the two companies of 
dragoons at Fuit Scott. Twenty of those reserved 
horses may be needed at Fort Towson. The re- 
maining eighty will be sent under the instructions of 
the commander of the 2d military department to Fort 
Gibson, whence forty will be taken to Fort Scott 
under the orders of the commander of the 3d depart- 
ment. Any surplus, after the distribution, will be 
sold as directed in the Jate order. 

III. The “regiment of riflemen” will retain the 
organization of the late 2d dragoons, except as to the 
farriers and blacksiniths, who will be immediately 
discharged from the army. 

By command of major gen. Scott. 

R. JONES, adj gen’l. 


THE NAVY. 

Orriciat. The board of Naval Surgeons, recent- 
ly convened at Philadelphia, for the examination of 
such assisiant surgeons of the navy, as had permission 
to present themselves, have reported the following as 
qualified for promotion, viz: 

Assistant surgeon James C. Palmer, to stand on 
the register next after passed assistant surgeon Char 
les A. Hassler. 

Those examined, whose commissions bear date 9th 
February, 1837, to stand thus— 

No. L. John L. Fox. 

No. 2. C. F. B. Guillou. 

Those examined, whose commissions bear date 6th 
September, 1837, to stand thus— 

No. 1. John T. Mason. 

No. 2. Charles D. Maxwell. 

No. 3. Edward J. Rutter. 

No. 4. John J. Abernethy—Commission dated 9th 
February, 1837. 

No. 5. James M. Smith: 

No. 6. Charles W. Tait. 

Navy department, March 14, 1843. 


Commanper Mackenzie. As efforts are making 
to induce a belief that the case of commander Mac- 
kenzie is legally cognizable beſore the civil tribu- 
nals, we are gratified with the opportunity of pub- 
lishing the annexed opinion, from one of authority 
indeed—Chancellor Kent,—a man living in an at- 
mosphere above prejudice and passion, and whose 
dicta on questions of law may be accepted with all 
confidence, as those of pure reason ond unerring jus- 
tice. [M. Y. Amer. 

CASE. 

Captain Mackenzie is on trial before a naval court 
martial, upon a charge of murder, committed on the 
high seas, while acting as cominander of the United 
States sloop of war Somers. The trial 1s proceed- 
ing on board of the U. S. ship N. Carolina, and has 
been pending {ur some weeks past. Capt. Mackenzie 
had been previously tried before a naval court of in- 
quiry on the like charge and acquitted. It is stated 
thata complaint has been preferred against captain 
Mackenzie before the grand jury in the circuit court 
of the United States, now sitting in New York, in 
order that he may be indicted and tried in the same 
court for the same al.eged crime. My opinion is 
requested on the question, whether a district or cir- 
cuit court of the United States can properly take 
cognizance of the charge under the above circum- 
stances? 
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States had, under the crimes act of March 2d, 1825, 
concurrent jurisdiction with courts martial over of- 
fences committed on board ships of war. If they 
had, he considered that the proviso of the eleventh 
section of the act referred to, showed that the pow- 
ers of courts martial were not abrogated or suspend- 
ed: and that it was doubtful whether the courts of 
civil jurisdiction were under the necessity of exer- 
cising their jurisdiction. 

First. I consider the better opinion to be, that 
crimes and offences committed on the high seas by 
a person in the actual service of the United States, 
on board one of their vessels of war, and duly com- 
missioned and claiming to act under that authority, 
are not cognizable under the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States. The fitting and peculiar cog- 
nizance of such crimes and offences is in the naval 
courts martial, instituted under the act of congress, 
of April 23d, 1800, which created a naval code of 
martial law, for the trial and punishment of crimes 
and offences committed in the naval service of the 
United States. li has been from the beginning an 
adjudicated and settled principle in the jurisprudence 
of the United States, that the federal courts have no 
criminal jurisdiction but what ts expressly conferred 
upon them by ucts of congress. Now there is no 
statute any where giving express jurisdiction to civil 
courts of the United States over crimes at sea in the 
United States navy. The enactments in the naval 
code.of 1800 cover the whole ground by the detailed 
and specific provisions for the punishment of crimes 
committed in the United States navy, by naval courts 
martial, which have jurisdiction to try all crimes 
and offences whatever, so committed, and to acquit 
or to convict and award the highest punishments 
known to the Jaw. If the crimes act of 1825 intend- 
ed to interfere with the naval code of discipline, and 
transfer it to the civil courts, the intention of con- 
gress would no doubt have been expressly and clear- 
ly declared. Such a fatal interference as it would 
be even to give concurrent jurisdiction to the civil 
courts, ought not to be left to construction, and to be 
drawn by inference merely. I consider, therefore, 
the sounder opinion to be, that the jurisdiction of the 
naval courts martial is in the case stated exclusive, 
and that the courts of the United States of civil ju- 

risdiction, have no lawful cognizance of the case.— 
Nor ought they to have upon principles of public 
policy, nor would they have without fatally impair- 
ing the authority, character and discipline of the 
American navy. Courts martial act under a distinct 
and peculiar code, and which Lord Mansfield termed 
a sea military code, which the wisdom of ages had 
formed.’ The act of congress or 23d April, 1800. 
had digested and adopted that code. It specified 
particular punishments for particular crimes, and 
declared further. that all crimes committed by per- 
sons belonging to the navy, and not therein specified, 
should be punished, according to laws and customs 
in such cases at sea.“ This is what Lord Mansfield 
had also declared, when he observed that “when a 
man is charged with an offence against the articles, or 
where the articles are silent against the usaces of the 
navy, he could only be tried by a court martial.“ In 
the naval public service, commanders ‘‘must act upon 
delicate suspicions, upon the evidence of their own 
eyes. They must give desperate cominands—they 
must require instantaneous obedience.” A naval 
tribunal only is capable of upprectating all these cir- 
cumstances, and without that stern discipline and 
perfect command that the naval code requires, an 
American man of war would soon become, to use 
again an expression of Lord Mansfield, ‘‘a rabble, 
dangerous only to their friends, and harmless to the 
enemy.“ 

Second. But if the federal civil courts be admit- 
ted to have conncurrent jurisdiction in the case of 
such officers, yet they lose that jurisdiction, if a na- 
val court inartial had previously taken cognizance of 
the charge. In the case of concurrent jurisdiction 
under the same government, jurisdiction attaches ex- 
clusivcly to the one that first assumes cognizance of 
the case - ſor no man can be tried at the same time 
in two jurisdictions. It would be equally unjust and 
absurd. If he be acquitted by anaval court martial, 
that acquittal! would be a good bar to an indictment 
and trial for the same offence; for no person, says 
the constitution of the United States, shall be “sub- 
ject, for the same offence, to be twice put in qeopar- 
dy of life or limb.” If he be on trial befure a naval 
court martial, that fact would constitute a good plea 
in abatement of any criminal prosecution instituted 
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be available. Were it otherwise, a man might be 
not only harrassed, but destroyed in the conflict be- 
tween the two jurisdictions, both claiming him and 
trying him at the same time. 

In my opinion, therefore, in either point of vicw 
of the question stated, the circuit court of the U. 
States for New York, cannot lawfully, nor without 
great injury and injustice, take cognizance of the case 
slated, Signed, JAMES KENT. 

New York, March 7, 1843. 


SR SAE EE EE ED 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


MARYLAND. 

An act to sell the state's interest in the internal im- 
provement companies, and to pay the debts of the 
state. 

Whereas in the present embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the state, ard the great depression of 
business of all kinds, the public interest requires that 
the debt of the state should be paid off at the earliest 
possible day, that the people may be relieved from 
taxation: And whereas the present moment seems 
to be propitious for the sale of the interest of the 
state in the several internal improvement companies, 
whereby the state may be separated from corpora- 
tions, the connexion with which has involved it in 
the embarrassments under which it is now suffering: 
Therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of 
Maryland, That the treasurer of the Western Shore 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ad- 
vertise in such papers in this country and Europe as 
he may deem proper, until the first day of July, for 
proposals from the creditors of the state and others, 
for the purchase of all the interest which the state 
holds in the following corporation, viz. Jo the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio canal company, the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road company, and the Washington branch 
rail road company, the Tidewater canal company, 
and the Susquehanna rail road company. 


Sec. 2. And be enacted, That, on and after the day de- 
signated in the previous section of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the said treasurer, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed, to sell and dispose of the whole of 
the interest of the state in the Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 
nal company to any person or persons, at and for a 
sum not less than five millions of dollars, payable in 
bonds or certificates of debt of the state, and bearing 
an interest of not less than five per cent.; and upon 
the delivery of said bonds to him to be cancelled, he 
shall execute to the purchaser or purchasers a con- 
veyance or transfer of all the interest of the state in 
the said Chesapeake and Ohio canal company: Pro- 
vided, however, That the bonds issued for the benefit 
of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, and 
remaining unsold on the first day of January last, in 
the hands of said Baltimore and Ohio rail road com- 
pany, or its agents, except the sum of five thousand 
pounds sterling, already sold, shall not be received, 
directly or indirectly, in pay ment of the state's inter- 
est as aforesaid: . Ind provided, further, That before 
any transfer shall be made of the interest of the 
state in said Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company shall, in proper frm 
secure to the holders of the scrip and other credi- 
tors of the said company the payment of said scri 
and debts within twenty ycars from the date of aid 
transfer, with annual interest at six per cent.; the 
capital of said bonds to be payable et the option of 
said company, either in current money or state bonds 
outstanding. = 


Sec. 3. And be it enacted. That, on or after the da 
designated in the first section of this act, upon delie 
very of state bonds or ccriificates of debt, bearing an 
interest of not Jess than five per cent., to the treasu- 
rer aforesaid, not less in amount than four millions 
two hundred thousand dollars, it shall be the duty of 
the treasurer, and he is hereby authorized ard dir- 
ected, to convey to the purchaser or purchasers, in 
proper form, all the stock which the state holds in the 
Balumore and Ohio rail road eompany and the 
Washington Branch thereof; and upon the cxecution 
and delivery, by said company, to the treasurer, of a 
mortgage, in proper form, upon the profits of said 
company arising from the Washington Branch of said 
rail road, fur the payment of a perpetual annuity of 
thirty thousand dollars, payable quarterly at the 
stale treasury, the treasurer is authorized and em- 
powered to execute to said company a release of the 
tax of one-fifth of the passage money on said Wash- 


in a national civil court of criminal jurisdiction for; ington Branch, secured to the state by existing laws, 
the same offence. It may be declared as a settled jand the charter of the company shall from thence- 
principle, and founded on the plainest justice and | forth be continued until the first of July, eighteen hun- 


OPINION. good sense, that wher. there arc two tribunals under ! dred and sixty-three; and the said company are here- 
In this same ease of captain Mackenzie, Judge | the same govern nent, of concurrent jurisdiction, the by authorised to borrow one milion of dollars, and to 
` 5 vo S . : : : : „ . $ * a 1 1 1 5 ate ree y > nN ap 
Betts of the ditmet cant of the United States, Sethe purdsdie thon of thattri ana whieh ast tices Candie | ples ae bes property at the e mpar y therefor. 


Weeks ago, leit it as a doubtful or unsettled question, | cance by process of the subject matter, is conclusive, | 


Sec. 4. dud be ul enucied, ‘That, on or after the day 


Whether the circuit or district courts of the United | and a plea in abatement of such Lis-pendens would: designated in the first section of this act, upon deli- 
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very to the treasurer of the Western Shore of state 
bonds or certificates of debt, bearing an interest of 
not less than five per cent., to the amount of one mil- 
lion of dollars, and the interest then due to the state 
by the Susquehanna and Tide water Canal company, 
the treasurer is hereby authorized and empowered to 
convey to the purchaser or purchasers all the inte- 
rest of the state in said company. 

Sec. 5. Ind be it enacted, That, on or after the day 
designated in the first section of this act, upon deli- 
very to the treasurer of the Western Shore of state, 
bonds or certificates of debt, bearing an interest of 
not less than five per cent., to the amount of one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, the said treasurer 
is hereby authorized and directed to convey to the 
purchaser or purchasers all the interest of the state 
in the Susquehanna rail road company. 

Sec. 6. Ind be it enacted, That, the annuity secured 
to the state by this act from the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road company, shall be forever set apart and 
held sacred for the use and benefit of the school fund 
of this state. 

State of Maryland, to wil: 

. Be it remembered, and we hereby certify, that the 
aforegoing is a true copy of the act entitled “An act 
to sell the state’s interest in the Internal Improvement 
companies, and to pay the debts of the state,” which 
passed the general assembly of Maryland, at De- 
cember session, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two. 

Given under our hands, at the city of Annapolis, 
this 13th day of March, 1843. 

JOHN NICK. WATKINS, 
Clerk Ho. of Del. Md. 
JOS. H. NICHOLSON, 
Clerk Senate Md. 


VIRGINIA. 

A bill providing for a new apportionment ef the 
state of Virginia into congressional districts, has pass- 
ed the legislature. In the senate the vote on the bill 
was 16 to 14. The Richmond Whig says— 

The four democrats, voting against it, were 
Messrs. Woolfolk, Hunton, Newman and McMullen. 
Some of these gentlemen denounced the bill as an in- 
famous gerrymander—which they, as democrats, 
were sorry to cay was perpetrated by a democratic 
legislature. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bonns. The report of the committee in the Mi- 
chigan legislature, to whom was referred the appli- 
cation of the bona fide bond holders of the five mil- 
lions loan of the state, is before ue. They have 
unanimously arrived at three conclusions in their 
deliberations, which are: That the state of Michigan 
recognizes all those bonds for which she has receiv- 
, ed consideration, as an equitable and just debt. That 
the state has aot violated, nor does contemplate vio- 
Jating any general or specific pledge, given upon the 
issue of her bonds. That no further legislation 
seems at present requisite or practicable, than to 
adopt the propositions submitted in the bill now be- 
fore the legislature. These prepositiors have alrea- 
dy been published. The remarks of the committee 
upon the first conelusion appear so honorable that 
we extract them. LN. Y. Post. 

“It is held by some, we know, and probably upon 
good and tenable grounds, that, as between individ- 
uals, the state would not be legally bound for the 
payment of any portion of the bonds negotiated with 
the Morris Canal and Banking company, and the 
United States Bank. But the state takes higher 
ground, and a prouder position. Through her exe- 
cutive, through her legislature, and through her citi- 
zens, in convention and individually, she has at- 
edly and solemnly declared her recognition of this 
portion of her debt, and a determination to liquidate 
and discharge it. However humiliating her present 
temporary embarrassment, and Inability to pay the 
interest on that debt which is due, owing to causes 
unforeseen and unexpected, and consequently, unpro- 
vided for, among which may be classed conspicuous- 
ly, the faithlessness of those institutions to perform 

cir engagements with the state, we feel conscious, 
as citizens of Michigan, that to that humiliation will 
never he added the deep and deplorable mortification 
of unnecessarily protracting the non-paymentof in- 
terest; or of not. taking every practicable and proper 
step to redeem our plighted faith. 

o clearly was this determination to prompt and 
voluntary action manifest, that under sanction of 
at least one house, was there a report made and a 
bill submitted, recommending and providing for all 
the measures of relief asked by these very bond 
holders through their agents, except that of impos- 
ing a direct tax, and that too before the arrival here 
of that agent, and of course without knowledge of 
any propositions which were about to be submitted 
by them.” i 


The committee conclude then on this point, that 
notwithstanding the defaults of the parties contract- 
ing with the state, the people of Michigan, without 
exception, consider their faith pledged to adopt the 
necessary measures for the payment of prircipal and 
interest on all bonds in the hands of innocent hold- 
ers, and any and all others for which we hawe receiv- 
ed consideration, and for which we can under any 
legitimate vie w, be beld as in any manner equitably 
bound. 


ALABAMA. 

Rares or raxation. The ‘act to raise a revenue 
for the supportof the state government, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 13, 1843, im- 
poses the following tax: 

Auctions sales, on all goods sold at, except under 
legal process, for each 5100 worth, §2. 

Cards, playing, dor every pack used, sold or given 
away, $l. 

Carriages, pleasure and harness, for each 6100 va- 
lue of, 50 cents. 

Cattle, neat, for every head over 40, (work oxen 
excepted) owned by persons residing in or out of the 
state, 1 cent. 

Clocks, metal, kept for use, each 25 cents. 

Commissions, on every $100 amount of, by factors, 
commission merchants, cotton brokers and auction- 
eers, 25 cents. 

Free negroes and mulattoes, over 20 and under 60 
years, each 81. 

Horses, kept exclusively for racing, on every $100 
value of, 20 cents—kept exclusively for saddle or 
harness, each 50 cents—etallion or jackaes, (price 
of season.) 

Land, on every $100 cash value of, 20 cents; in 
town or city, and buildings, on every $100 cash va- 
lue of, 20 cents. 


License, for each tavern in city, ¢50—for each ta- 


vern in incorporated town or village, $10; to retail 
spirituous or fermented liquors, $30; for established 
theatres, $50; for public exhibitions of museums, 
wax-works, feats of activity or other public shows, 
$10; for selling slaves, by a dealer, in any county, 
$50; for transient dealers in merchandize, drugs or 
medicines. in any county. $20; to hawk and peddle 
goods, in any county, for each vehicle used therelor, 
50 


Merchandise, foreign and domestic, (unless manu- 
factured in this state) for every $100 worth sold, 20 
cents. 

Moneys, loaned at interest, for every $100, 25 cents; 
used in ae or in purchase of promissory notes, 
judgments. and other securities, on every $100, 30 
cents; used in purchase of bills of any bank, or pur- 
chase or sale of bills of exchange or cheeks, or eer- 
tificates of deposit, for every 6100, 50 cents. 

Race track, each public, $20. 

Slaves, not exceeding 10 years of age, each 10 
cents; over 10 and under 50, 50 cents. 

Tables, billiard, kept for play, each 850; bagatelle, 
$10; any other kept for play, or 9 or 10 pin alley, 410. 

Warehouses, for each bale cotton received on stor- 
age, 1 mill. | 

Watches, gold, kept for use, each, 50 cents; silver, 
25 cents; gold, safety chains of, worn by males over 
21 years, 50 cents. 

White males, over 21 and under 45 years of age, 
each, 25 cents. 

The judges of the county courts and commission- 
ersof roads and revenue, are required, on the first 
Monday in March, to appoint a justice of the peace 
or other suitable persons in each beat, to assess pro- 
perty; and the assessors shal] make complete returns 
to the clerk of the county court by the first day of 
June in each year, and by the first of July, the tax 
collector shall proceed to business. As the comp- 
troller of public accounts will furnish a formula to 
the collectors, by the first Monday in March, in pur- 
suance of the act, and will, no doubt place every 
collector in possession of the act itself, as a guide. 
we deem it unnecessary, at present, to say more of 
the regulations. [ Tuscaloosa Moniter. 
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THE FUR TRADE 
BETWEEN THE N. w. COAST OF AMERICA AND CHINA. 
From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine, for January. 

The lucrative traffic in which the rich furs of 
northwestern America were exchanged for the dollars 
of Canton, may be compared to the collection of 
stream gold, yielding an unalloyed gain with the ex- 
ertion of very little labor or skill, as long as the de- 
posit lasts. 

The progress of discovery along this still imper- 
fectly known coast, was at first from the south, being 
conducted A from the Mexiesn ports on the 
Pacific. ifornia was discovered 1533, by some 


Spanish mutineers, who supposed it an island, which 
they named Santa Cruz.“ In 1539, this supposed 
island was ascertained to be joined to th8 mainland, 
and thus fo constitute a peninsula, since known by 
the name of California. As early as 1542, the Span- 
iarde, under the impulse of fanaticism, avarice, and 
restless curiosity, had explored as far as latitude 44° 
north. The next advance in discovery on this quar- 
ter was effected by means of one of the most extra- 
ordinary expeditions ever equipped; which, leavin 
Plymouth, after “moving accidents by flood an 
field,” reached this coast in December, 1577. This 
expedition—intended to plunder the Spaniards, to 
explore unknown regions in the eastern and western. 
hemisphere, and to circumnavigate the globe - con- 
sisted of the Pelican, of 100 tons, the Flizabeth of 
80, the Swan, of 50, the Marygold, of 30, and the 
Christopher, of 15—carrying 167 men.{ With these 
Drake doubled Cape Florn, in doing which he was 
separated from the rest of his little squadron, and 
proceeded northward, plundering and insulting the 


| Spaniards, until he reached latitude 48° north, where 


he landed, styling the country New Albion, and tak- 
ing possession of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 

This summary is given, as of high importance, to 
prove the right af prior occupation by the British 
government to the most valuable part of the fur- 
coast of western North America. In 1592, Juande 
Fuca, a Greek pilot in the service of Spain, was 
sent to explore the coast of New Albion. and found 
a strait between 47° and 480 north latitude, in the 
examination of which he spent twenty days. The 
truth of his narrative was long much canvassed, and 
those who admitted it maintained that the strait 
constituted a passage eastward in the Atlantic. It 
has, however, been ascertained by Vancouver to be 
a narrow sea, separating Vancouver's Island from 
the mainland, and named by him the gulf of Geor- 


ia. 
It is truly ‘mortifying to reflect on the ‘ignorance, 
imbecility, and negligence of the British government, 
which is allowing us to be juggled out of this coast, 
one of the finest in the world, and unquestionably 
belonging to us hy the right of priority in discovery. 
Vancouver’s Island, Queen Charlotte's Island, and a 
few others of less importance, together with a very 
small portion of the coast in latitude 54° north, are 
all now left to our undisputed possession on the north- 
western coast of America, being about to be depriv- 
ed of the rest by the encroachments of the Russians 
on the north, and of the United States on the south. 
This is the more to be deplored, as the opening of 
the China trade gives great additional importance to 
this territory. But we have an instance of political 
folly stil] more glaring and mischievous, in the ces- 
sion of the whole of the vast and invaluable Indien 
Archipelago to the Dutch, first by the general paci- 
fication in 1814, and subsequently by the cession of 
Sumatra, in exchange for an insignificant territory 
on the peninsula of Malacca. na 
The importance of the fur-trade between this 

coast and China was first ascertained in Cook's third 
voyage of discovery in the Pacific. The scarcity of 
fuel in the densely-peopled provinces of China, the 
unskilfulness of the people in manufacturing wool- 
ens, and the severity of the winter, cause a greater 
demand and higher prices for furs in the Chinese 
market than in any other pari of the world, inso- 
much that the return given by the Russians for Chi- 
nese commodities is almost entirely in furs, and 
those for the most part of inferior quality. The cap- 
ture of the sea-otter, in consequence of the very 
great value of its fur, early attracted the attention 
of the Russians, as Cook, when, in 1778, he visited 
the coast of Kamtschatka and the neighboring is- 
lands, found many Russian posts established through 
them, for securing this valuable article of commerce. 
These traders, however, had not the enterprize to 
push their traffic at that time to the opposite coast 
of America, as, when Cook first visited Nootka 
Sound, an inlet in Vancouver’s Island, in latitude 49°. 
36, north, the natives readily bartered the finest sea- 
otters’ furs for beads, buttons, and similar toys. 


The sea-otter (the mustela lutris of Linneus) is the 
largest of the otter tribe, being about 3 feet long, or 
including the tail, a little more than 4 feet, an 
weighs from 70 to 80 pounds. The fur, which is the 
richest, softest, and warmest known, is, in the finest 
specimens, of a deep glossy brownish-black. It is 
an animal singularly limited in its locality, being 
confined to the tract between 44° and 60°, north la- 
titude. and 150° and 250°, east longitude. Other 
furs of inferior value are found on the northwest 
coast, the most abundant being those of beaver, bears, 
wolves, and foxes, which last are most abundant, be- 


* Venegas Noticia della California, p 153. 

t Herrera Historia de les Indias Occidentales, vol. iii., 
decade i., pp. 90, 91. 

t See Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 110. 


ing yellow, reddish-grey, and black. The furs ob- 
tained by the Russians are sent into China, overland 
by way of Kiakhta, in consequence of their very li- 
mited intercourse with that empire by sea. When 
the British vessels of discovery, which had been 
commanded by Cook, proceeded to Macao, the furs 
which they procured at Nootka Sound met with a 
ready sale at extraordinary high prices. Sea-otter 
skins, of which six had been purchased for a dozen 
glass beads, sold at $120 a- piece, and altogether the 
quantity procured might, with care, have realized 
above £6,000. The prices realized in this instance 
were higher than those obtained by the Russians at 
Kiakhta, where the monopoly enjoyed by a few Chi- 
nese traders probably tends to lower the price. In 
consequence of the successful issue of the traffic in 
the furs brought from Nootka Sound, capt. King, the 
Surviving commander of the expedition. strongly re- 
commended a commercial expedition to be fitted out, 
for the purpose of briskly pushing the trade, but his 
suggestion does not appear to have been acted on 
until 1785, when a small brig, under the command of 
capt. Hanna, proceeded to Nootka Sound, laid in an 
assortment of furs, and after a prosperous voyage 
returned to Macao. Captain Peters in command of 
the Lark, of 240 tons, proceeded, in 1780, on acom- 
mercial voyage to Behring’s Straits and the neigh- 
boring shores, but met the fate so often encountered 
by navigators who embarking in discovery, and hav- 
ing never been heard of, of course have perished. 
Hanna again visited Nootka Sound, in 1786: and in 
the same year James Strange, in command of two 
vessels, visited the northwest coast, discovered Queen 
Charlotte’ Sound, and ascertained many important 
points in the hydrography of those shores. 

The next voyage in this quarter was conducted by 
James Meares, a lieutenant in the royal navy, and a 
skilful and enterprising navigator. His first voyage 
had no beneficial result. After a tedious and hazar- 
dous navigation through the intricate group of rocks 
and islets which infringe the northeast coastof Asia, 
and are scattered between it and the opposite coast of 
America, his ship was frozen up in a cove of Prince 
William's Sound, in latitude 600 30‘, north, and 
locked up there in the ice from the beginning of No- 
vember to the middle of May. In this interval, the 
greater part of the crew died of the scurvy, and the 
vessel would probably never have been enabled to 
return to Macao, had not capt. Portlock, who had 
arrived from London, in command of two ships, 

iven such aid as enabled Meares to proceed to sea. 

ortlock, however, in return for his assistance, bouud 
the distressed navigator in a heavy penalty not to 
trade on the coast, and by this cruel and illiberal ex- 
pedient succeeded in rendering the voyage abortive 
as a commercial undertaking. 

This trade now began to be briskly pursued, and 
in 1786, the Imperial Eagle left Ostend, and visited 
Nootka, where several of her crew were massacred 
by the savages. The next voyage to this coast was 
made on a larger scale than any hitherto equipped 
for the furtrade. The King George, of 320, and 
the Queen Charlotte, of 200 tons, under the respec- 
tive commands of capt. Portiock, mentioned above, 
and capt. Dixon, were despatched from London un- 
der privilege of trading given by the East India and 
South Sea companies. The association styled the 
King George’s Sound company which equipped and 
sent out these vessels, was formed principally by the 
exertions of an individual of the name of Richard 
Cadman Etches, well known in the commercial and 

political transactions of that period. No cost or 
care was spared in the equipment of the vessels, 
which were patronized by government, as well as 
by Sir Joseph Banks and several other scientitic cha- 
racters. Rounding Cape Horn, the two ships pro- 
ceeded to Cook’s Inlet in latitude 60° north, where a 
good supply of furs was obtained, and then went 
southward and wintered at the Sandwich Islands, thus 
escaping the dreadful calamities which afflicted the 
crew of Meares. Returning to the coast of Ameri- 
ca in spring, the adventurers spent the summer there 
in trading for furs, which, however, had become 
much dearer, in consequence of the active com- 
petition of the traders who had visited the coast, 
and their Javish disposal, in barter, of British arti- 
cles of commerce. They, however, collected two 
thousand sea-otter skins, and a great quantity of furs 
of inferior value. With these they proceeded to 
China, and sold them on such terms, that though the 
rofits of the voyage fell short of their sanguine 
opes, they yielded a fair remuneration for the ad- 
venture. The prices obtained for the sea-otter skins 
a Canton were very varying, being in some instances 
eighty or ninety, and in others, twenty dollars. 


The indifferent success of Meares did not deter 
him or his employers from a second venture. Two 
excellent vessels, the Felice, of 230, and the Ipbige- 
nia, of 200 tons, were equipped and manned with 
the utmost care, and despatched in 1788 from Can- 
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ton, under the respective commands of Captain 
Meares and Captain Douglas. In running from the 
eastern archipelago tothe coast of America, the 
Felice fell in with one of the most extraordinary 
objects in nature, a slender lofty rock rising alone in 
the midstof the immense Pacific, at a vast distance 
from any land. Meares's description of this extra- 
ordinary object is so striking, that we make no apo- 
logy for inserting portions of it. About 9 o'clock 
in the morning, a sail was descried from the mast- 
head, and in about half an hour a large ship was 
seen from the deck. She appeared to be under an 
extraordinary crowd of sail, and exhibited a very 
singular figure, for not one of us, even with the as- 
sistance of glasses, could make out which way she 
was standing. The sight of a ship in these seas was 
suchan unusual circumstance, that for some time con- 
jecture was at a loss concerning it; at length, how- 
ever, it was determined to be a galeon bound from 
China to New Spatn, and by some casualty driven 
thus far to the northward. This extraordinary de- 
lusion, for it was no more, continued till we were 
within two leagues of the object, when, on viewing 
it witha glass, it was discovered to be a huge rock, 
‘standing alone in the midst of the waters. Its ap 
pearance did very strongly resemble a first-rate-man- 
of-war under a crowd of sail, and such was its shape, 
that a at certain distance, it held forth to the eye the 
form of every particular sail belonging to a ship, and 
the sailors were more than disposed to believe that 
some supernatural power had suddenly transformed 
it into its present shape. It obtained the name of 
Lot’s Wife, and is one of the most wonderful ob- 
jects, taken in all its circumstances, which J have 
ever beheld. The waves broke against its rugged 
front with a fury proportioned to the immense dis- 
tance which they had to roll hefore they were inter- 
rupted by it. It rose almost perpendicular to the 
height of near 350 fcet. There was a cavern on its 
south-eastern side, into which the waters rolled with 
an awful and tremendous noise. In regarding this 
stupendous rock, which stood alone in an immense 
l 


ocean, we could not but consider it as an object 
which had been able to resist one of those great con- 
vulsions of nature that change the very form of those 
arts of the globe which they are permitted to deso- 
ate.” Coama Voyage, p. 96.) 
The fur-trade on this coast had now become a 
frequent and favorite object of mercantile enter- 
rise, and Meares, on making the American shore, 
ound the Princess Royal, of London, already en- 
pa ed in traffic there. Entering Nootka Sound, he 
uilt a house, und established a small factory, and 
soon after, in the name of the king of Great Britain, 
took possession of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, or 
the sound which separates Vancouver Island from 
the mainland. He also built a schooner, and after a 
‘prosperous course of traffic, the Felice returned in 
safety to China, where the cargo was disposed of on 
very advantageous terins. Some sea-otter skins sold 
for 250 dollars each, and the tails for 15 dollars each, 
the whole cargo being purchased by one merchant 
for 38,000 dollars. Well might Captain Portlock 
observe, “that this branch of commerce, so far from 
being a losing one, is perhaps the most profitable and 
lucrative, that the enterprising merchant can possibly 
engage in.” 
he course of the consort vessel, the Iphigenia, 
was not, however, so smooth. On its arrival at 
Nootka Sound, where there were now two Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in the same traffic, the Iphigenia 
was seized by a Spanish force, consisting of two 
small ships of war, the commander of whom, Mar- 
tinez, took possession of the small factory founded 
by Meares, hoisted the Spanish standard on it, and 
proclaimed that all the territory extending from 
Cape Horn to 60° north latitude, belonging to the 
crown of Spain. He then proceeded to erect batte- 
ries, store houses, and other buildings requisite for 
fortifying that post. At the same time, three other 
British vessels, the Argonaut, the North West Aine- 
rica, and the Princess Royal, were seized by these 
aggressors. The total loss incurred on this occa- 
sion by the British is estimated by Meares at no less 
a sum than 500,000 dollars. 


In consequence of formidable preparations for 
hostilities, on the part of the English governinent, 
the Spanish government executed a convention on 
the 28th of October, 1790, by which the invaded 
possessions were restored to the British, and their 
right to them acknowledged. It is not easy to ima- 
gine a more unquestionable territorial right than is 
here made out, first in consequence of priority of oc- 
cupation by sir Francis Drake, then of settlement 
by Meares and other British subjects, and subse- 
quently of cession by the Spanish goverdment, the 
only civilized power competent to dispute the claims 
of the British. 

Our government was now awakened to some sense 
of the importance of this remote tract; and in 1791, 


— 
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Captain Vancouver was despatched in command of 
the sloop of war, Discovery, and the armed tender, 
Chatham, to accept from the Spaniards the stir ‘lat- 
ed restoration of those settlements, and to make a 
full, accurate, and minute survey of the coast to the 
north of 36° north latitude. These instructions. 
were carried into effect with consummate skill, per- 
severance, and success. 

On approaching the entrance of the inlet named 
the straitof Juan de Fuca, he fell in with an Ameri- 
can ship commanded by Robert Gray. who had pene- 
trated fifty miles into the strait, but left the nature of 
its further course and of its termination as much un- 
known as ever. Vancouver, however, ascertained it. 
to be a strait, separating the island which bears his 
name from the mainland to the east; of this main- 
Jand he took possession ona spot, which he named 
Port Discovery, situated in latitude 56° 20 3" north, 
and longitude 2269 35 east. The country is de- 
scribed as beautiful and fertile, 4nd climate mild and. 
favorable to animal and vegetable life. “To de- 
scribe the beauties of this region, will on some fu- 
ture occasion, bea very grateful task to the pen of a 
skilful panegyrist. The serenity of the climate, the 
innumerable pleasing landscapes, and the abundant 
fertility that unassisted nature puts forth, require 
only to be enriched by the industry of man, with vil- 
lages, mansions, cottages, and other buildings, to 
render it the most lovely country that can be imazin- 
ed; whilst the labor of the inhabitants would be am- 
ply rewarded in the bounties which nature seems 
ready to bestow on cultivation.“ (Vancouver, vol. 
I. p. 259.) Nothing in the history of discovery and 
occupation. can be pointed out stronger or more un- 
questionable, than our right to this territory. Pro- 
ceeding farther, the British commander, to make 
“assurance doubly sure,“ on the king's birth-day, 
took possession in the manner, which we will here 
give in his own words: “J went on shore about one 
o’clock, pursuing the usual formalities which are ge- 
nerally observed on such occasions, and under the 
discharge of a royal salute from the vessels, took 
possession accordingly of the coast from that part of 
New Albion, in the latitude of 390 20° north, and lon- 
gitude 236° 26 east to the entrance of this inlet of the 
sea, said lo be the supposed straits of Juan de Fuca; as 
likewise all the coasts, islands, Ke. within the said straits, 
us well on the northern, as on the southern shores, together 
with those situated in the interior sea which we had dis- 
covered, which interior sea, } honored with the name 
of the Gulf of Georgia, and the continent bounding 
the said gulf, and extending southerly to 450 of north 
latitude, with that of New Georgia, in honor of his 
present majesty.“ (p. 289.) It should also be ob- 
served, that Meares previously on the I8th of May, 
1788, had purchased in his Britannic majesty’s name, 
for some sheets of copper, the ground on which he 
built the factory at Nootka Sound. On the 19th of 
October, 1792, the Chatham, the smaller vessel of 
his expedition, entered the Columbia river, now 
claimed by the United States, under the name of the 
Oregon. So much for British rights; now for the 
encroachments of the United States. Washington 
Irving maintains, (Astoria, vol. J, p. 37.) that the 
discovery of the Columbia river, was made previous- 
ly to Vancouver, by Captain Gray of Boston; but 
even if the truth of this were admitted, it could no 
more set aside the rights of the British government 
founded on the discoveries and prior occupation of 
the whole coast of New Albion by Drake, Cook, and 
Vancouver, than the discovery of the mouth of a ri- 
ver among our Australrin possessions, could estab- 
lish a territorial right there for a rival state. 


In 1804, the government of the United States 
equipped an expedition under their officers Lewis 
and Clarke, who crossed the continent, by proceed- 
ing up the river Missouri, and degg nding the Co- 
luinbia to its mouth. On the retur of the expedi- 
tion a plan was contemplated, and after the mature 
deliberation of some years carried into execution by 
John Jacob Astor, a German settled at New York, 
and who had realized a large fortune by the fur trade, 
to establish a factory at the mouth of the Columbia. 
However, previously to this, a British company, tra- 
ding under the name of the North West Company, 
had by means of its agents, established a territorial 
right to the coast. commencing about a hundred 
miles north of the Columbia, and extending north- 
ward a distance of six-hundred miles. The associ- 
ation formed by the influence of Astor, and called 
the Pacifie Fur Company, in 1810 despatched from 
New York a vessel called the Tonquin, with instruc-- 
tions to pruceed by the way of Cape Horn, to ſorin 
a factory at the mouth of the Columbia, collect furs, 
and then sail to Canton to dispose of them.— 
The Tonquin was followed next vear by the Beaver, 
and a portion of their united crews fortified a post 
on the British territories at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and, in honor of Astor, styled it Fort As 
toria. 
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spiciously. The Tonquin proceeded north along the , the finest fish. By a strange and unpardonable over- 
coast for a cargo of furs, and at Vancouver's Island. sight of the local officer of the company, mission- 
was assailed by a party of savages, who, first irritat- | aries from the United States were allowed to take 
ed by the brutality of the captain, and then encour- religious charge of the populdtion: and these artful 
aged by his infatuated want of precaution, boarded imen Jost no time in introducing such a number of 
the vessel, massacred the crew, and were themselves, | their countrymen as reduced the influence of the 
for the most part, blown to pieces by the powder small number of original British settlers to complete 
magazine, which was fired by the despiir of one of | insignificance. These missionaries have also solicit- 
the wounded traders; no one but the Jndian interpre- ed aud obtained from the government of the United 
ter escaped from the scene of carnage. ‘The spirits | States a recognition of the political existence of the 
of those who remained at Astoria were, however, settlement. The executive of the United States, not 
revived by the arrival of the Beaver from New York | content with this, have sent round by Cape Horn a 
in 1812. The remonstrances of the North West governor, to take charge of the infant colony, and, 
Company had, however, now brought the English; unless a speedy remedy be applied, our fellow sub- 
government to a sense of its duty, and it despatched | jects in that quarter will soon be excluded from the 
the Racoon sloop of war to destroy Fort Astoria.— | Columbia river, its tributaries, and adjacent coun- 
The agents of the North West Company, who were tries, hitherto, for some time, reckoned among our 
too alert to be surprised, and too shrewd to allow , possessions. 
any commercial benclit to escape them, purchased 
the stock ot the Astorians, bore it off into the inte- 
rior, and left the paltry stockaded fort with a few 
trifling stores, which were seized by the British com- 
mander. Captain Black in command of the Racoon, THE COAL TRADE. The following compara- 
entered the fort, hoisted the British fag, and break- | tive table will show the quantity of coal imported 
ing a bottle of wine, proclaimed that he took pos- into this country from 1821 to 1842, both years inclu- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


session of the establishment and country in the name | Sive—also the quantity of Bituminous coal, mined 
of his Britannic majesty, and changed the name from | and shipped at Richmond, Va., and the Anthracite 
Astoria, to that of Fort George. coal trade of the United States, for the same periods. 

After the signature of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, | The importations of foreign coal is official from the 
the British relinquished the possession of Astoria, register of the treasury: , 
and the Americans resumed it; but there is no pro- Virginia col. Anthracite coal. 
viso in that treaty as to which party possesses the TONS: TONS: 
right to the port or territory; and so this point re. 85 00,000 1,073 
mained as undecided as ever. In 1815. the Ameri- 1837 À 48,214 
can congress passed a Jaw prohibiting all traffic of | 1323 39,255 


Foreign coal. 
TONS. 
22,122 
34 523 
30.433 
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British traders within the territories; but as these 1935 27.828 59,857 

territories were undefined, and the British compa- 1925 25,645 99.971 

nies were in possession of the Columbia and its tribu- 1826 35,605 19,143 

taries, and determined to assert their rights by force 1827 40,257 15,643 + 

of arins, the law of congress has remained a dead 1823 32,302 89.357 77.516 
leiter on the west coast of North America. Subse- | 1929 45,393 83.357 112.983 
quent conventions between the two governments 1830 58.136 91,775 174,734 
have left the question completely open, merely pro- 195 36 507 93.143 176,520 
viding that the territory to the westward of the 1832 72.987 117 878 363,871 
Rocky Mountains, together with the coast of the 1-33 92,432 142,587 437,748 
Pacific, shall be open to the traders of both coun- 1834 91.626 110,714 376,636 
tries. The country, both ina commercial and terri- 1835 49,969 96,428 560.758 
torial point of view, is, however, so valuable, that it | 1836 108,432 110.714 682,428 
is to be hoped that our government will not be guilty 1837 152,450 100,000 881,479 
of the very culpable infatuation of allowing the ex- 1838 129.083 96,428 739,293 
ecution of the threats of the Americans,.that they 1839 181,551 85.714 819,327 
will expel us from so noble an acquisition, of which, 1840 162,867 78,571 865,414 
having actually the possession, and unquestionably a 155,394 71,081 958,899 
(as has been shown by us) the right, we are conse- 1842 103,247 68,750 1.108.001 


quently masters de facto as well as de jure. By mak - Our readers will observe by the above table that the 
ing this coast the principal outlet of the furs obtain- quantity of Virginia bituminous coal, which comes 
ed to so great an amount throughout our vast North more in competition with the foreign coal, also bitu- 
American territory, and adding to this stock what | Minous, was gradually increasing until 1834. As 
may be obtained by traffic with the natives along the 8007) however, as the effects of the compromise bill 
coast, we might annually collect to the value of of 1832, began to be felt, it lingered for several years 
above half a million sterling, of an article singularly without much variation, and then commenced de- 
well suited for the trade of China, and thus realize clining annually, and continued to decline up to 1842, 
a considerable profit, as well as strengthen our com- while the foreign trade increased in a corres ond- 
mercial relations with that empire. At present a ing but much greater ratio up to 1841. It will also 
large proportion of the advantages of our trade in be observed that in those years when the importa- 
furs is relinquished to the Russians, who, importing | tion of foreign coal was the Jargest, the anthracite coal 
them from us in Europe, send them into China by the trade was also affected, and absolutely declined for 
way of Kiakhta. There is reason to dread that the | WO or three years. These facts speak much louder 
litigation will de terminated by the ultima ratio re- than all the fine spun theories of free-tradists. The 
gun,the bayonet and cannon, for the cogent appli- | very low and ruinous rates at which anthracite cual 
cation of which, our recent acquisition at Hong- | was sold during the last year, forced it into several 
Kong will, we trust, afford effectual means. If to markets where foreign coal was ee consumed, 
this were added the acquisition of a commanding | and we find a decline in the supply of ee coal 
position in the Sandwich Isles, we need little fear of 52,147 tons. [Miners’ Journal. 
opposition or riyalry in the North Pacific. Any de- eo 

monstration in Maintenance of our rights would be] COAL. A little more than twenty years ago the 
well supportcd by some members of the present po- | only coal consumed in the United States was impor- 
pulation, originating in the race which constituted | ted from England. Anthracite coal was scarcely 
the servants of the Hudson's Bay and North West| known except among the fossils of the naturalist, al- 
Companies. though now so common and constituling so large a 

That such a contingency may soon arise there is | portion of the aggregate wealth of our country. 

much reason to apprehend, as well from other indi-| About the time when business was just reviving 
cations as from the intelligence and views disclosed | from the shocks of the last war, during which the 
in the following extract from an American paper— | lesson of a wise attention to our own resources had 
«We have the north-eastern boundary settled, andso | been urged by that best of teachers, necessity, the 
will we soon have the north-western, for our coun- | immense coal region of Pennsylvania attracted at- 
trymen are fast establishing themselves in that coun- | tention. The coal trade may be dated from 1620, 
try, which will constitute the surest right of posses- | during which year 365 tons were mined at Mauch 
sion, and the best title.” This alludes to a scttle-| Chunk, and sent to market; and this was the total of 
ment made about twelve years ago by some of the the American anthracite trade up to that period. 
Hudson's Bay Company, about one hundred miles | Twenty-two years after, in 1842, the amount of coal 
from the Pacific, and on the banks of the Willamet. sent to market from the anthracite region had in- 
a main tributary of the Columbia, and flowing | creased to 1, 500.000 tons. Until 1825 the operations 
through one of the finest countries in existence.— in this production were confined to the Lehigh re- 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, the climate mild, the | gic, but during that year the immense Schuylkill 
scenery beautiful, and the surface diversified wilh | iract was opened. Subseqnently, various other fa- 
groups of fine trees, well adapted either fer futi orf vorable spots were worked, and additional scurees 
the purposes of the carpenter; and the sctemeut is | will no doubt increase with the consumption. From 
accessible, by means of the river, for vessels of two | merely domestic uses it has become a necessary ar- 


wealth of our country, by its aid, is rapidly becom- 
ing available. 


LIBERIA. The New York Journal of Commerce 
contains a letter from a correspondent at Monrovia, 
in Africa, from which we take the subjoined ex- 
tract. It relates to the health of the climate, and 
doubtless gives correct testimony. Cape Palmas, 
where the Maryland colony is situated, is eminently 
healthful. and the acclimating fever to which new 
emigrants are subject is so completely under medical 
management that it is but slighih) regarded. 

We may here express our regret that the joint re- 
solutions submitted by Mr. Kennedy, from the come 
mittee on commerce, relative to intercourse with 
Africa, did not receive the sanction of the two houses. 
The late period at which they were introduced and 
the press of business then crowding upon the atien- 
tion of congress, no doubt caused the failure to which 
we refer. One of the resolutions related to the Africo 
American colonies in Liberia, and suggested the pro- 
priety of obtaining possession of all the coast be- 
tween the extreme points of settlement, which would 
make a line of three hundred miles. Such a move- 
ment as this might be the beginning of series of ope- 
rations which would result in some effectual bar 
against the prosecution of the slave trade on the coast. 
The subject will not be lost sight of, we hope, at the 
next session of congress. 

The existence of colonies in Africa, planted by 
American enterprise, and inhabited by people once 
residents of our soil, cannot but give rise to a new 
and increasing interest in the affairs of that distant 
continent. The trade which is springing up and ex- 
tending between the U. States and the western coast 
of Africa must tend also to deepen and enlarge that 
interest. The following account we are sure will be 
read with satisfaction: [ Balt. Amer. 

“Jt is dificult inthe U. States, to forma correct 
idea of the physical features of this continent. Our 
early impressions of Africa, gained from woful pub- 
lications of shipwrecked mariners, and suffering 
captives, or from the almost equally incorrect geo- 
graphies of the last generation, are so difficult to be 
effaced, that one can hardly think of the country, 
without a plentiful intermixture of arid plains, sandy 
deserts, malarious night dews and scorching noons,— 
enough to repel the most enterprising itinerant ver- 
der of Yankee land notions from entering its devot- 
ed territory. I need not tell vou, that all such im- 
pressions are very wide of the truth, and that over 
a country, fairer, richer, brighter, more fertile in 
soi] or luxuriant in vegetation, the blue sky does not 
bend. Its hills and its plains are covered with a ver- 
dure that never ſades; its productions keep on in their 
growth through every season of the year; the luxu- 
riant and various foliage which overhangs the bank 
of every river, and recedes back into the interminable 
forests, gives a perpetual freshness to the scene; 
which ever animates and gladdens the beholder; and 
the bland and delicious atmosphere of the day, puri- 
fied by night rains, which rarely ſuil, and seldom ex- 
ceeding the temperature of a June day in New Eng- 
land, gives to the climate of Liberia all the health- 
fulness of the temperate zones, with all the luxury 
of the tropics. l 

There never was a more unfounded opinion, than 
that which represents Liberia as an unhealthy coun- 
try. The fact that the early settlers were ex 
to an acclimating fever, and that many of them died, 
has nothing to do with the healthfulness of Liberia. 
You might with equal propriety pronounce New Eng- 
land an unhealthy climate because one half of the 
a Mle to Plymouth died in the first four months; 
or Virginia, because the colony at Jamestown lost 
ninety per centum of its population within a single 
year; as to tax the climate of Liberia with the charge 
of being sickly, because emigrants from a distant 
country are obliged to pass through a process of ac- 
climation. Every new country on the face of the 
earth is obnoxious to the same objection, and every 
new colony of which history informs us has been ob- 
noxious the same in a far greater degree. This ac- 
climating fever is completely under the control of 
medical skill, and is far less to be apprehended now, 
than are the agues of a western prairie or the epide- 
mics of the southern river banks. To the colored 
emigrants who come from a lautude below the 35th 
degree, they are very light; and to all, who wall give 
a proper attention to diet, clothing, and exposure, 
they are seidòm severe, and never fatal. Liberia is 
not a sickly country. On the contrary, to the na- 
lives, and the emigrants who are once thoroughly ac- 
climated, it is among the healthiest countries in the 
world. I wish you could see the fine, burly frames, 
redundant with ruddiest health, which saw at New 
Georgia the other day, and could witness that hear- 
ty, contented, gratitied and yeoman like hospitality, 
with which these pure, ebon children of “the land 
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of the Lion,” received us to their houses. 


And not sun is in the summer solstice, he is in the part of the | west of the point where the sun had disappeared.. I 


only at New Georgia, but at Stockton, Caldwell, | ecliptic which is parallel to the equator, and there- had moreover, a glimpse of it the evening before; it 
Millsburgh, and all over the colony, you find evi- fore, hrs equator, and consequently the zodiacal light is said to have been seen by daylight. 


dence of health in the extreme old age, the hercu- is more oblique to the horizon. 


Laplace, however, 


lean frames, the athletic feats, the agile movements has made some objections to this theory in his Meca- 


and bnoyant spirits of the men and women, anid the ni 


Celeste; and Regnier isof opinion that itis 


sleek, fat faces and noisy merriment of the children, owing merely to the refraction of the solar light by 


evidences which you cannot doubt, of the abundant 
adaptation of the climate to robust health and vigo- 
rous longevity. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENON. The Newark 
Daily Advertiser of the 8th, evening says: 

The Comet blazed out conspicuously about sunset 
last evening, the long bushy tail stretching from near 
the south western horizon to near the zenith. Some 
fearful imiginations, filled with the follies of Miller- 
ism, were foolishly frightened at its aspects. Some 
recent writer says— 

Of 504 comets that have entered the solar system, 
24 have passed between Mercury and the sun, 47 
within Venus, 58 between Venus and the earth, 73 


the earth’s atmosphere.” Nat. Int. 
The attention of our citizens has been attracted, 
for several evenings past, by a phenomenon in the 
eastern part of the heavens, which many have sup- 
posed to be a comet, and which is no doubt the 
same that has recently been described in several pa- 
pers as a comet. We find, on recurring to Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, that it is in fact the zodiacal light. It is 
rarely seen in northern latitudes, but is frequently or 
almost constantly observed in the torrid zone. The 
best time for seeing it, in England, is said to be about 
the Ist of March, at 7 o’clock in the evening; which 
corresponds pretty exactly with the time of its pre- 
sent appearance here. It was first noted, in modern 
times, by Descartes about the year 1659; but did not 


between the earth and Mars, and 302 between Mars | engage general attention until it was described and 
and the orbit of Jupiter, and no casualty has occur- named by Cassini the elder, in 1683. 


red to primary or satellite. The comet of 1770 


passed through the system of Jupiter without produc- the zodiacal light to the tails of comets. 


ing the slightest effect. Still many people are alarm- 
ed at these erratic bodies, these rail cars of the stel- 
Jar regions, the mystery of whose office and destiny 
makes their astronomy of intense interest. With re- 
ference to the danger of a comet's striking the earth, 
we here add that the comet Encke, whose period is 
only 1,207 days, and nearest the earth of all the 
comets known, cannot come in collision short ofa 
3 of 219,000,000 of years, which calculation is 
sed on astronomical facts. 

The present phenomenon more resembles the zo- 
dical light, which we should have called it, if the eas- 
tern mazi had not pronounced it a comet. Some ob- 
servers here also discovered the nucleus last evening 
with glasses, soon after sun set, near the south wes- 
tern horizon. The length of the tail is from 30 to 40 
degrees and is very beautiful. 


ZODIACAL LIGHT. This interesting pheno- 
menon in the heavens was noticed here on Monday 
night, the 6th, and also on Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights the 7th and 8th of March. 


straight, bk curved, as those of a lens when viewed 
edgewise. It is generally seen about the period of 
the equinoxes, when there is the shortest twilight. 
This light resembles the milky way, a faint twilight, 
or the tail of a comet. The intensity of the light, 
its shape and tints, may be varied according to the 
condition of the atmosphere, which is now remarka- 
ble for its clearness. 

The zodiacal light was first described about two 
centuries ago, and the various theories respecting it 
me be seen by referring to works on astronomy. 

he subjoined description of this light, which we 
copy from the Encyclopædia Americana, will, we dare 
say, be acceptable to our readers, and especially to 
those who have alarmed themselves with the appre- 
hension that this atmospheric phenomenon was a 
Comet, such as— 


terror sheds 
On gazing nations, frum his fiery train 
Of length enormous. 

t Zodiacal light; a triangular beam of light, round- 
ed a little at the vertex, which is seen at certain sea- 
sons of the ycar, before the rising and after the set- 
ting of the sun. It resembles the faint light of the 
milky way, and has its base always turned towards 
the sun, and its axis inclined to the horizon. The 
length of this pyramidal light, reckoning from the 
sun as its base, is sometimes 450, and at others 1500; 
and the vertical angle is sometimes 26°, and some- 
times 10. It is generally supposed to arise from an 
etmosphere surrounding the sun, and darts to have 
been first observed by Descartes and by Childrey in 
1659; but it did not attract general attention till it 
was noticed by Dominiqne Cassini. (q. v.) who gave 
it its present name. If we suppose the sun to have 
an atmosphere, as there is every reason to believe 
from the luminous aurora which appears to surround 
his disc in total eclipses, it must be very much flat- 
tened at its poles, and swelled out at the equator, by 
the centrifugal force of his equatorial parts. When 
the sun, then, is below the horizon, a portion of this 
luminous atmosphere will a 


pear like a pyramid of 
at 


light above the horizon. The obliquity of the zo- 


diacal light will evidently vary with the obliquity of |N. J 


the sun's equator to the horizon; and in the months 
of February and March, about the time of the ver- 
nal equinox, it wil] form a very great angle with the 
horizon, and ought, therefore, to be scen most dis- 
tinctly at that season of the year. But when the 


t 
4 


Zodiacal light appears in the morning before sun- 
rise, and in the evening after twilight. It is a pyra- 
mid, with the sun for its basis. The sides are not 


Cassini often mentions the great resemblance of 
M. Fatia 
has made the same observation; and Euler endea- 
vored to prove them owing to similar causes. The 
extent of the zodiacal light, from the sun to its point, 
is seldom less than 45, and sometimes 150 degrees in 
length. The light seems to have no other motion 
than that of the sun itself. Its brightness resembles 
that of the milky way; and from its shape we should 
suppose it to be the same meteor called trabes by the 
ancients, from its resemblance in form toa beam or 
rafter. [Madisonian. 


A description of this phenomenon is thus given by 
R. W. Haskins, author of a work on astronomy. in 
a late number of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser., 

The annual exhibition, in our western evening 
sky, of this unexplained astronomical phenomenon, 
has again returned. This light, in appearance, 
somewhat resembles the tail of a comet, its form is 
thatof a cone its base resting upon the horizon, 
above the sun, from which body it is never found se- 
purated, and projecting upward, somewhat obliquely, 
among the zodiacal stars. Its apex is at present in 
the constellation Aries. 

It is visible every clear evening, and will so con- 
tinue for some months to come, when not obscured 
by the presence of the moon. It is best viewed at 
the close of twilight, or, at present, about half past 
six, from which period it decreased in height, owing 
to the rotary motion of the earth. so as soon to fall 
wholly below the western horizon, in common with 
that portion of the heavens which it occupies. 

This light, as already observed, is of a conical 
form: it is much the strongest in the centre, and 
fades away so gradually, towards the borders. that 
its exact outline cannot be perfectly traced. It va- 
ries in intensity, in different years, but without the 
the observance of any. known law; and although it 
has engaged much of the attention of astronomers, 
yet it has not frequently attracted the attention of 
others. It has sometimes been mistaken, when seen, 
for the light of some distant conflagration; and at 
others it has passed for the aurora borealis. Astro- 
nomical classes, in schools, private students, and all 
persons, in short, by continued and careful observa- 
tion, for some time to come, may now so far familia- 
rize themselves with the position and appearance of 
this phenomenon as to avoid all subsequent mistakes 
in regard to it. 

The cause of the zodiacal light is unknown; that 
it permanently pertains to the celestial mechanism 
is proved by its constancy, both in time and in posi- 
tion. Dominique Cassini, a French astronomer, 
first noticed this light in 1668, but more particularly 
in 1683, and in his rescarches respecting it, he found 
it mentioned, as something remarkable, in a Nation- 
al History of England by Childrey, written about the 
year 1659. From 1683 to the present time, astrono- 
mers have sought, in vain, a solution of the pheno- 
menon in question. They have learned that the zo- 
daical light always accompanies the sun, appearing 
in certain months before that luminary in the east, 
and in others after it, in the west; and it always has 
the same form, though it differs somewhat, as be- 
fore observed, in its intensity. 


R. W. HASKINS. 

Buffalo, January 25, 1843. 

At the eastward this luminous appearance is held 
to be acomet. The following letter in reference to 
it is from professor Alexander, of Princeton College, 

Princeton, Tuesday, March 7, 1843. 

My pear sir: I presume the conspicuous comet 
which is now visible can hardly have escaped your 
notice. It showed a tail last evening of some 15 de- 
grees long, shortly after sunset, a lite to Be south- 


J have looked for Lougier’s comet, but it appears 
to be. at present, beyond the reach of my telescope. 
Should the first mentioned body be visible inthe 
day time, meridian ouservations willof course be 
available. In extreme haste. yours truly, 

STEPHEN ALEXANDER. 

Sears C. Walker, esq. . 


A comet of extremé brilliancy was visible till 
about eight o'clock last night. We presume it is 
the same which has been noticed at the eastward, 
{and which was visible there in the dav time. 

V. F. Courier. 
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From the Pennsylvanian, 
JAMES MADISON PORTER—SECRETARY 
OF WAR! 


Who is James Madison Porter? This is a question 
that will no doubt be asked by thousands, perhaps 
millions, out of Pennsylvania. In it, he is well, too 
well known. He is not David Riltenhouse Porter, go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, but only his brother! Hereto- 
fore governors, ex-governors, men of character and 
abilities well and favorably known to the whole coun- 
try, have been placed at the head of the departments, 
but to be the brother of a great man— 


“To be father-in-law - 
To a very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw, 
Seems to be all that is requisite in the estimation of 
John Tyler. But as James Madison Porter is not 
the governor of Pennsylvania. it is necessary for us 
to tell who he is—which is not avery easy task.— 
His life has been too obscure to furnish facts that 
can be worked into a biography of national interest, 
and yet ithas not been sufficiently obscure, nor de- 
void of facts, to allow the imagination full play for 
its creative energies. We can, therefore, only give 
the little that is known or said of him, leaving it to 
his friends to make him a soldier or a statesman, if 
they can find the material wherewith to do it. 


In the military line, he ranks as high as colonel; 
but of the name or number of his regiment, we are 
not informed. it has been said, with what truth 
neither our information nor our memory will attest, 
that he was an assistant quarter master in the militia, 
and served at Camp Dupont, or Shell-pot Hill during 
the war, und that, as the scandal goes, he was dis- 
missed therefrom. Perhaps it was the important ser- 
vices he then rendered his country, which induced 
Mr. Tyler to make him secretary of war! 


The civil offices he has held, though a politician 
all his life, are no more numerous than his military 
honors, and their history may be as britfly told. He 
was a member of the convention to amend the con- 
stitution of the state, and a judge fora year or so of 
one of the courts of common pleas—to the letter, he 
was appointed by his brother. His course in the con- 
vention, developed the character of the man, and did 
any thing but establish his reputation for political 
honesty or democratic principles. Having been op- 
posed to the democratic party but a short time before 
the members of the convention were chosen, the de- 
mocrats of Northampton felt distrust when he offer- 
ed himself as their candidate, and required him pub- 
licly to pledge himself to support certain reforms 
in the constitution; which pledge he violated when 
elected. In the convention, he acted mostly against 
his democratic colleagues, taking part with Sergeant, 
Stevens and their associates, and no bank man or 
Seed attorney could have been more indefatigable than 
he in sustaining the bank of the United States. His 
speech in its defence. and in opposition to the demo- 
crats of the convention and of the state, occupies for- 
ty-four pages of the debates of the convention.— 
Whether he was indebted to the bank at the time, we 
do not know; but it has been generally believed that 
shortly after’ his advocacy of it in the convention he 
was in the enjoyment of large accommodations, which 
were continued until its recent bankruptcy Whe- 
ther these loans were paid off as many others are 
said to have been, by services rendered, or remain 
yet unsettled, we do not know, and therefore cannot 
say. 

But the services rendered the bank in the conven- 
tion were not all that ii received from him. Hiscon- 
nexion with the more recent Broadhedd and Handy 
conspiracy and bribery transactions to procure legis- 
lative aid for the bank, is matter of record; indeed it 
is on evidence under oath, that James Madison Porter 
was the originator of that most nefarious scheme.— 
Mr. Handy, in his testimony. before the legislative 
committee, says: 

“In an interview I had with Judge Porter, in re- 
gard to legislation for the.benefit.of the bank, be said 


} 
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that something ought to be done, and that nothing a contemptuous indifference to their feelings and opin- 
could be done, in his opinion, but what was usually lions, it could not have been done in a more pointed 
‘resorted to, to procure legislation: that some person manner. If it is supposed that in this way, such a 
should be sant here, who could call to his aid persons junction of power and patronage can be made, as will 
from various parts of the state, to assist in procuring | transfer the democratic party of the state, “like cattle 
the legislation that was deemed necessary, and sug- in the market,” an egregious blunder has been com- 
gested that Mr. Daniel M. Brodhead should be pro- | mitted. ‘I'he yeomanry of Fennsylvania are not to 
cured. In consequence of that conversation and be traded off by huckstering politicians that they may 
other circumstances, I spoke to Mr. Brodhead to: put money in their pockets by the transaction. On 
come up here, which he did.“ And again, I would the contrary, an attempt at bargaining and selling so 
state most distinctly, that the conversations held with barefaced and unblushing as Mat to which we allude, 
Judge Porter, determined my mind in favor of em- will awaken the indignation of every democrat in the 
ploying Mr. Brodhead.” commonwealth, and they will justly be the more pro- 

The legislation required, was a legalizing of the | vokedlat the whole affair, since in has been negotiated 
suspension of specie payments fora year. To obtain | under the undisguised impression that Pennsylvania 
this, Mr. Handy, as he says above, in consequence of is to be had at so low a price as a cabinet office to 
the suggestions of Judge Porter, employed Brodhead, such a man as James Madison Porter. Were the 
and agreed to give him for the job one hundred and | people to be purchased thus, they would sell them- 
twenty thousand dollars. The suspension was legal- | selves cheaply indeed. This junction of the two ad- 
ized and the money paid. Whether James Madison | ministrations, with all the influences they can bring 
Porter had any agency in persuading his brother, go- | to bear, will neither transfer the people on the one 
vernor Porter, to lend his aid in procuring the pas- hand, tosustain Mr. Tyler for the presidency nor 
sage of the law required by the bank, or whether he | governor Porter fer the vice presidency, nor will it 
received any fee as counsel for Mr. Handy or the serve to distract and divide the party in 1844. Such 
bank, or divided the spoils with Brodhead, can only chaffering and peddling. first of the offices of the peo- 
be determined when Dunlap, Brodhead & Co. shall | ple and then of the people themselves, for the benefit 
truly reveal to the world the secrets of that dark tran- | of tro families, will create an emotion of just anger 
saction. That Judge Porter was not the man lo af- not easily to be tranquilized. 
ford advice or service for nothing. is seen and known From the New York Courier. 
in the “thousand dollar fee” given him by his brother, | From the Madisonian of Thursday, March 9, 1843. 
the governor, out of the public treasury. for trying L Hon. J. C. Spencer has resigned his commis- 
the validity of one or two of governor Ritner's judi- | sion as secretary of war, and accepted the appoint- 
cial appointinents; and from the large sums of money ment of secretary of the trensury. He enters upon 
he is said to have received from canal contracts and ine duties of his office this day. 
contractors, in the way of contractor himself, and as, James Mapison Porrer, of Pennsylvania, has 
counsel for other contractors in disputed cases to be | been appointed to fill the vacancy in the war depart- 
adjudged by officers under his brother's administra- | ment, and will enter upon the duties of the secerta- 
tion. ryship of war without delay.” 

Our object being at this time to give merely an out-| Remarks. We have been accustomed to extraordina- 
line of the new secretary's habits of thought and course | ry proceedings and great apparant encroachments by 
of training, we will leave this branch of the subject | the executive upon the constitutional powers of other 
and devote a little space to what may be called his departments of the government. for years past; but 
party political tendencies. this is the most startling annunciation that has ever 


The first we ever heard of him was sometime about | Yet met our notice. In order that our readers may 
the year 1832, when he was running as a candidate judge of the open, . violation 
for congress in opposition to the demucratic ticket, of the constitution which this official publication pro- 
and he was then ina measure lost sight of until his | Claims has been practised by the executive, we an- 
election to the state convention. On the 22d Jan- hex the constitutional proviston in relation to the ap- 


27 ee ra. | pointing power. 
uary, 1837, in that body, he thus gives his own his- | P Article 2d, Section 2, contains the following: 


Ad. He [the president] shall have power by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by und with the 
advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law. * 

* ə r * * * & a e 


ory: 

ein 1824, the old usages of party seemed broken 
up, and the party being left without candidates se- 
lected in the usual manner, scattered their support 
among various individuals. On that occasion, | was 
found among those who supported Mr. Clay, and have 
never had cause to regret my having done so. It was not 
my fortune at any time to have supported the elec- 
tion of Gen. Jackson, a circumstance for which I have 
never reproached myself. In all the subsequent presi- 
dentiai elections, until the last, I found myself sepa- 
rated from many of the democratic friends with 
whom | had previously acted. I had belonged during 
that time to a very respectable party called the “na- 
tional republicans.” But oey having become lost 
or mixed in some new party, I found myself almost 
alone. I must either have stood still, until in the re- 
volution of years my old friends were brought back to 
me, or | became persuaded again to action by the ar- 
guments and solicitations of my old friends.“ 


After paying a compliment to the old federal par- 
ty, he says: but these new fangled shreds and paiches, 
the factions and fragments of factions I CANNOT COM- 
MUNE WITH nor understand;” and then ho thus 
speaks of such a party: ‘This much I know, that 
having no principal for its basis, it need not alarm us 


3. The president shall have power to fill any va- 
cancies that may happen during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 
of their next session. 


The reader will here perceive that the executive 
has no power to appoint, except “by ard with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate;“ and so jealous were 
the framers of the constitution in regard to this dan- 
gerous power, that although the good of the country 
evidently required that vacancies occurring from 

death, resignation, or removal, during the recess of 
the senate, (the virtual appointing power) should be 
filled, they did not even in these contingencies, give 
the executive power to “appoint” to these vacancies. 
All they did, was to authorize him to “fill such vacan- 


À n Wemake these las’ ries” until the reassembling of the senate, ‘by grant- 
by anu oan af Ea Prana $6 ‘ing commissions which shall expire at the end of the 


} sch, not so much 
quotations from the secretary’s specch, ! „n OD ; “ ; ragione?) 
to detine his political character, as from their aptness Pa a ie ete BN andud ik 
in illustrating the character of those he is now asso- „ e impli 
in illustrating contradistinction to such as would have implied a 


ciated with, and the fate that awaits him. l 0 
Smee 1837 Mr. James Madison Porter has been Sie Ar PPAT hl ENEN OP A Empor pe 
My eee eee ahat che lias riod; and by expressly limiting the right to grant com- 
yin eed re 5 e Bayn to hold a Missions without the sanction of the senate, to va- 
BON dC acted WIU ’ cancies that may happen during the recess of the se- 
judgeship under his brother’s appointment, for a year | hate” they undoubtedly intended to put it out of the 


or two, and is said to have picked up considerable | power of a corrupt executive to exercise any control 
sums in the way of canal contracts, fees us counsel | 


f over the appointin ower. 
for the adiministration—or for banks—or for contrac- | PP & P 


i ; The only question that can arise in the appoint- 
tors, &c., and has no doubt, done a good business in ment of Mr. Porter to the war office, is, when did 
a small way. He has all his life been a tricky, spe- 


ad the vacancies to which he has been appointed occur? 

culating, political lawyer, with some talent and legal ! Phe acting executive evidently intends to convey the 

knowledge, and a large fund of modest assurance.— idea, that according to his judgment, the vacancy 

Such 1s John ‘l'yler’s secretary of war, James Madi- | was caused by the resignation of Mr. Spencer on the 

son Porter, brother to David Rittenhouse Porter, go- | 9th instant; and consequently “during the recess of 

vernor of Pennsylvania. the senate.” Let us examine into the force of this 
If Mr. Tyler intends the appointment of the new 


opinion. 
secretary as a compliment to the people of Penn-| John C. Spencer was appointed secretary of the 
sylvania, he will find that he has acted under a imis- 


treasury on the 3d of March, on the nomination of 
taken impression, and that they will not thank him | 


the president and by and with the advice and consent 
for it. Ifhe had wisbed to insult them and to show jof the senate. From that moment he was to all in- 
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tents and purposes the secretary of the treasury; and 
from that moment jt ſollous as a matter of course, 
that he ceased to be the secretary of war. He could 
not be the secretary of the treasury and of war at the 
same time; and although he continued to discharge 
the duties of the war department until the 9th inst., 
it was only as the acting secretary of war. If he 
was secretary of the treasury when the senate ad- 


journed, he was not the secretary of war; and if he 


was not the secretary of the treasury at that time, 
then he is mot now, because the vacancy which oe— 
curred in that department was not filled while the se- 
nate was in session, and not having occurred during 
the recess, cannot now be filled by the executive. It 
is very evident therefore. that Mr. Spencer became 
the secretary of the treasury on the 3d of March, and 
was by that act of the president and senate, removed 
from the war department. It follows that the va- 
cancy inthe war department occurred on the 3d in- 
stant, by the remoral of Mr. Spencer, and not by his 
resignation on the 9th. 

The power of removal from office has been con- 
ceded to the executive. Now, whether he removed 
Mr. Spencer by writing him a note advising him thet 
his further services would be dispensed with, or whe- 
ther he removed him by placing him with the con- 
sent of the senate, in a position incompatable with 
his place as secretary of war, is perfectly immateri- 
al. Surely, if he had remored him in the former 
manner on the 3d,nohndy would contend that the 
vacancy in the war office did not take place until 
Mr. Spencer thought proper to resign! And yet this 
is the miserable pica set up for a most dangerous vi- 
olation of a plain constitutional provision. 


The whole matter is to us so perfectly plain, that 
it does not admitof an arzument; and the intelligent 
reader will concur with us in opinion, that if the 
treasury department was filled before the adjourn- 
ment of the senate, the war department at the same 
time became vacant; that if it was not filled then, 
it cannot be filled until after the next meeting of the 
senate, because Mr. Forward resigned while that bo- 
dy was in session; and that if Mr. Spencer was duly 
appointed secretary of the treasury on the 3d of 
March, the vacancy which that appointment pro- 
duced in the war department, cannot be constitution- 
ally filled until the next mecting of the senate. Mr. 
Spencer was removed froin the war office by his ap- 
pointment to the treasury; and his pretended resigna- 
tion of the war department after his removal, is a 
ridiculous farce and a gross insult to the intelligence 
of the people of the United States. Suppose Mr. 
Porter had been regularly appointed secretary of war 
immediately after Mr. Spencer’s removal to the trea- 
sury, would it have been neccessary for Mr. Spencer 
to resign his office on the 9th instant? Would they 
both have been secretaries of war until that day?— 
And what is still more important, would Mr. Spen- 
cer's resignation in that event, have produced a vae 
cancy and nullitied the appointment by the executive 
and senate? If not, then it is very apparent that Mr. 
Spencer's removal by the executive and senate to the 
treasury department, and not his resignation on the 
9th inst. created the vacancy in the war office to 
which Mr. Porter has unconstitutionally been com- 
missioned. 

But there is still another case. where, according to 
this special pleading of a corrupt executive, the con- 
stitution may again be violated with impunity. Mr. 
Everett was regularly appointed ambassador to Chi- 
na. Will it be fora moment contended, that this did 
not create a vacancy in the mission to England? Be- 
yond all question the very nomination of Mr. Eve- 
rett to another piace than the one he occupies, is a 
removal from it, and by the action of the executive 
and senate, Mr. Everett has ceased to be our repre- 
sentative to England. Well, when did this vacancy 
occur? Most assuredly,oa the 3d March; and any 
attempt to Gill it during the recess of the senate, will 
demand prompt punishment. Let us suppose that at 
the same time Mr. Webster had been regularly ap- 
pointed to England rice Mr. Everett appointed to 
China. Mr. W. proceeds to England with the ne- 
cessary credentials and is there met by Mr. Everett 
with the declaration that he has not accepted and 
does not intend to accept the mission to China; that 
he has not resigned or been removed from his mis- 
sion to England; and that he does not intend to re- 
sign, and reſuses to turn over the records of the em- 
bassy! What would Mr W. say to this? Why he 
would tel] Mr. Everett that the monunt he was regu- 
larly appointed to China he was removed from the 
mission -to England, which being vacant from that 
instant of time, his resignation was enlirely unneces- 
sary anda work of supererozation. 

And so it is in the case of Mr. Spencer. His ap- 
pointment to the treasury removed him from, and 
made vacant the war department, and bis pretended 
resignation of that office now, lo give a colouring toa 
high-handed violation ofthe constitution by the ex, 
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ecutive, is nat only insultig to the intelligence of 
the country. t another evidence of his total want 
of principle, and his readmess at all times, to be used 
as the convenient tool of power. 

We do not and will not doubt. but the very first 
business of the next congress will be to impeach Mr. 
Tyler for this violation of the constitution. Doubt- 
Jess, the men and presses who are ever looking to 
“expediency” instead of principles, will exclaim 
against any such proceeding, as tnexpedient and cal- 
culated to excite sympathy in his behalf; but we do 
not think that in so glaring a case as this, they will 
be able to prevent the constitution being properly 
and promptly vindicated. If the executive had but 
a month to serve, every patriot and every honest 
politician in the country, should unite in saying, that 
the great charter of our liberties must be vindicated 
and this monstrous encroachment of the éxecutive 
punished, in order to prevent its growing into a pre- 
cedent, and as a terror to corrupt executives in all 
tuture times. 


Ata special meeting of the Agricultural society of 
St. John's Colleton, heid on Wednesday, Ist March. 
Mr. Ruffin, the agricultural surveyor of South Caro- 
lina, was introduced to the president and members by 
the hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, who, immediately 
afterwards, rose and stated in substance that Mr. 
Ruffin had appeared on the Island in the discharge of 
his duty—that he had passed through it; visited sev- 
eral plantations, And had examined the calcareous de- 
posits of part of the south Edisto river and some of 
the streams that emptied into it. As it was not pos- 
sible for Mr. Ruffin to accomplish an agricultural 
survey of South Carolina within the time limited by 
the legislature, Mr. Seabrook said, that the surveyor 
would confine his attention mainly to an examination 
of her calcareous resources; relying with confidence 
on the hearty co-operation of the planters in effecting 
some of the cther objects, which it was important 
should be attained. As the unusually large audience 
were anxious to receive minute and tull information 
concerning calcareous manures—how they operated 
—what lands they were adapted to—how they should 
be applied; he proposed to dismiss all formality on 
the occasion, and that Mr. Ruffin from his seat should 
be invited on these points, and if desired, other sub- 
jects, to answer such questions proposed by the mem- 

ersas they might consider necessary and proper. 


Ms. Ruffin approving of this course, a number of 
queries were then put to him, to which he replied in 
a manner so satisfactory, as to make on the minds of 
all a deep impression of the inestimable value of the 
information which he had commuciuated. 

After Mr. Rufin had retired, Mr. Seabrook read 
to the meeting a letter, which, as president of the 
State Agricultural society of South Carolina, he had 
received fron that zentleinan, and a copy of the cir- 
cular which he had addressed to the presidents of the 
agricultural socicties of the state, asking their aid in 
furthering the objects of the survey. Mr. J. Jenkins 
Mikell then submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Rosolved, That this society do agree to assist Mr. 
Ruffin in the performance of his duties as agricutural 
surveyor of South Carolina. 


Resolved, That a committeèee of five members be hieving will certainly accrue to the state. Witha 


appointed to designate the subjects upon which from 
the practical knowledge of the members, useiul iuſor- 
mation may be rendered by them. 

Resolved, That it is highly expedient that the mem- 
bers of the socicty do make experiments with marl, 
lime, or other calcareous rattler. cu the crops of this 
year, and report the results through the president to 
Mr. Ruffin, hy the first oft October next. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

; WM. M. MURPHY, president. 

Janez WESCOAT, sec. tary. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of Edisto Ís- 
land to his friend in this city, dated March 3. 

“The mecting of our society on Wednesday was 
the most interesting and instructive we have ever 
held. The number of members and others in atten- 
dance was unusnally large. The Wemarks of Mr. 
Ruthin, drawn forth by questions put to him by the 
members, consumed more than two hours in the de- 
livery. He speaks tluently—understands thoroughly 
the various subjects of agricultural improvement and 
economy, and reasous with a clearness and force 
which I never heard surpassed. Instead of asking 
him to make a speech in the usual formal manner, 
we adopted the plan (which [ would recommend to 
the societies generally, if they desire full instruc- 
tions,especialiy on the subject of calcareous manures) 
of interrogating him. In this way were doubis re- 
moved, and a vast amount of intormation obtained 
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which could not have been got, if a regular address | 
had been made. f trust that every agricultural so- 
ciety in the state will meet him. On the south Fdistb 
and the several streams that empty into it near its 
mouth, he discovered a new kind of marl, and appa- 
rently of recent formation in great abundance, al- 
though it is of an inferior quality, containing proba- 
bly not more than 20 or 30 per cent of the carbonate 
of lime. Some of the plantations here are literally 
covered with calcareous matter in the form of oyster 
shells very much broken. As soon as Mr. Ruffin had 
exhibited to the meeting some of the specimens of 


I deem it not irrelevant to state, tha Mr. Ruffin 
will prosecute his examinations in the malaria region 
of the state until the firat of May, and afterwards 
direct his attention to the middle and upper districts. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yonr obedi- 
ent servant, WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 

President S. A. S. of So. Ca. 

Edisto Island, Feb. 20, 1843. ; 


To the hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, president of the 
State Agricultural society of South Carolina. 

Sin:—For the fulfillment of my duties as agricul- 
tural surveyor of the state of South Carolina, it is 
essential that my efforts shall have the support and 
aid of the agricultural community whose interests 
the survey was designed especially to promote.— 
Deeming it the most proper mode of sceking this 
needed and important aid, I take the liberty of thus 
addressing the planters of South Carolina, and more 
especially the many agricultural societies, through 
you, as the president of the State Agricultural socie- 
ty, which is the representative body of all the others 
and requesting your agency to induce the desired ac- 
tion of the different agricultural societies. The act 
of the constituted authorities of the state of South 


marl which he had picked up on the edges of the 
creeks, several centlemen, unaware of its great value 
at once declared that if that was an improver of soils, 
they could supply the island.” 


Edisto Island, Feb. 28, 1843. 
To the editors of the Murcury: 

GentTLemen—The enclosed you will oblige me by 
publishing in your paper. As there is no doubt but 
that every section of the etate is anxious to contri- 
bute its mite towards furthering the objects of the 
survey, I hereby respectfully ask that, in the district, 
and parishes where there are no agricultural socictics 
measures be adopted by the respective senators there- Carolina which invited me to her service, is the most 
of to establish one as early as possible. If, from any | honorable distinction which has yet been earned by 
cause, this cannot now be done, | request that they | my long continued efforts to advance agricultural in- 
will take such steps, as may be deemed proper to in- terests; and I am impelled by everyf consideration to 
sure a reply to some or all of the inquiries propound- | desire that the services sought in my apnointment 
ed by Mr. Ruffin. All reports or other communica- shall be as faithfully performed as zeal and industry 
tions, or specimens of marl, &c. &., for examipa- and my imperfect ability and means may permit.— 
tion, which cannot be conveniently delivered to him | But all these, however faithfully applied, wili avail 
on his route, may be addressed to the care of Dr. but little, anless aided and given effect to by the co- 
Joseph Johnson at Charleston, until the first of May; operation of some of the well informed agriculturists 
or, if afterwards, to governor Hammond at Colum-! of every seetion of the state, and in every department 
bia. Respectfully yours, of agricultural practice and inquiry. Such co-opera 

WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, tion and action, properly applied by the agricultural 
President S. 4. S. of So. Ca. | societies will leave to the surveyor the more humble 

To the t bove and the accompanying letters I beg and yet the most useful function of his office, that of 
that every editor in the state will give an insertion! serving as the organ or channel of communication, 
in his paper. lo receive and bring together, for diffusion and gener- 
To the president of the agricultural socicties of South al use, the vast amount of information already in each 

Carolina— particular section, and which may easily be collected 

Genriemen—I know of no dispositition of Mr. and reported by the agricultural societies or by irdi- 
Ruffin’s letter, which he has done me the honor of viduals. In this manner the agricultural survey may 
addressing to me, so appropriate, as that of submit- f| lead to important and general benefit, by inducing 
ting it to your consideration, with the expression of} the furnishing of full and general information. But 
my earnest desire, that the societies over which you j without such aid, the surveyor's services must neces- 
severally preside, will promptly adopt such measures sarily be confined to narrow limits, whether of space, 
as may be desirable, to aid him in his highly respon- or of subjects of investigation. 
sible and arduous labors. Without the zealous co-| With these views, I repectfully submit for consid- 


operation of the planting interest, it will be impossi-| eration the annexed list of general and particular 
ble for him to accomplish but a very few of the ob- heads for inquit y. merely as suggestions or memoranda 
jects, which it was the design of the legislature that]. on any of which, or on any other others appropriate 
the survey should effect. Whilst directing his re- to the general object, information is requested to bo 
searches the present year mainly to those subjects furnished in reports from agricultural societies, with 
of agricultural improvement, upon which he is so the design that such papers shall be annexed entire 
competent to afford profitable instruction, he asks) to the surveyor’s more general report of the progress 
the assistance of every one, interested in the pros-| of the work cunfided to his charge. And besides 
perity of the state, on the various other matters to auch reports from societies, embracing many subjects 
which, through me, he has invited the public notice. | and the general practices and the received opinions 
It is not expected that any society will reply to all) of practices in every section, it is hoped that parti- 
his queries, but to such only as it best understands. —cular subjects of investigation and of instruction will 
The information, however, though it may be concise-| be undertaken and reported upon by any individuals 
ly given, must be minute and full. . disposed to render such service to agricultural im- 

The advantages that have regulted from agricultu-| provement. In regard to a few particular subjects 
ral surveys in England, on the continent, and in this of agricultural improvement, I am not so distrustful 
country, there is already abundant evidence for be- of my ability to cter useful and profitable instruction; 
and therefore to these subjects my own efforts and 
personal labors and reseacches will be fir-t and more 
especially, thoush not exclusively directed. These 
are the seeking for, examining, endeavoring to induce 
the use of the very extensive and as yet scarcely 
touched sources of calcareous manures in South Car- 
olina. To this subject, my personal attention and 
particular advice and instructions will be given, and 
as carly as possible, whenever they will be enough 
valued to be put to iminediate use: and if I can thus 
induce some hundreds of cultivators to begin during 
this season to apply marl to lime, there will be no 
danger of the agricultural survey being hereafter 
deemed a uscless or unprofitable measure, or that its 
cost will not be repaid ten fold in the results of the 
first year’s operations. Millions of dollars in value 
of newly created agricultural wealth will accrue to 
the state within a few years after the commencement 
of the general use of calcareous menures. From 
my examinations already made, I feel authorized to 
assert that the marl, (or soft limestone) formation of 
South Carolina, is more widely extended and abun- 
dant, more rich in calcareous earth, and more gencr- 
ally accessible, and that the proper application will 
be more prolitable compared to the necessary out-lay 
than of any other extensive region yet known. Be- 
lieving as I do that a new era of improvement will 
soon be entered upon, by the bringing into proper use 
these calcareous manures, it is especially interesting 
to make the earliest progress; and therefore is desir- 
ed that every case may be reported generally, of the 


genial climate, and a soil naturally fertile, and adini- 
rably adapted to many of the most valuable crops in 
the world, the wealth of South Carolina might be 
immeasurably increased, if her agricultural resour- 
ces were known. In their examination and develope- 
ment Mr. Ruffin is now engaged. His discoveries 
have already far exceeded his anticipations. Exten- 
sive beds of marl of unusual abuadance and rich- 
ness, it is now evident not only exist in the lower 
districts, but there are satisfactory indications, that 
calcareous matter in some form is generally diffused 
through a large portion of the state. ‘The use of this 
well known meliorating agent ought then no longer 
to be withheld by any planter who desires the ad- 
vancement of his own interest. It it especially im- 
portant that, by the results of experiments with lune 
or marl, without reference to the other ordinary 
means of amending exhausted lands, we should be 
enabled to satisfy the constituted authorities, that 
the appropriation for the survey was a wise, judicious 
and profitable expenditure of the public money. 


In reiterating my request, that you will bring the 
subject matter of this communication to the early 
notice of your respective societies, allow me to add 
that, if every facility in the attainment of his pur- 
pose be afforded to Mr. Ruffin, he will, in my judg- 
ment, be enabled to render tẹ South Carolina in two 
years more substantial service, than the concentrated 
labors of her agricultural societies have hitherto per- 
formed. | 
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use already made of marl or lime, and the results, | XVII. Disease of residents caused by climate and condi- 
whether of benefit or supposed failure, and also all] tion of the country. 
experiments that may be made during this year, off. I. Local sources of malaria, their extent and oper- 
which I trust many will be commenced even after | ation, and comparative malignity—as rapid streams 
this time. Very respectfully, sometimes overflowing their borders—tide water 
i EDMUND RUFFIN, marshes, fresh or salt—swamp, whether in their na- 
Agricultural surveyor of the state of S. C. | tural state or under culture—mill-ponds—and the 

Charleslon, Feb. 23, 1843. passage of transient and irregular floods of fresh-wa- 
ter over salt-marshes. 

2. Increase or decrease of extent and virulence of 
malarious disease in past time, and the supposed 
causes of either. 

3. Means of dimunition of such diseases within 
the reach of the separate action of individual pro- 
of, and the causes. prietors—such as require combined action, and such 


3. Surface and face of the country. as require legislative direction. 
4, Minerals, especially such as may be valuable | XVIII. Miscellaneous observations and statements on any 


ſor agricultural or economical uses. thing conducive to the improvement of agriculture not 

5. Water, in reference to uses of navigation, pro- embraced under any of the foregoing heads. 
pelling machinery, irrigation, &c. 

II. General discription and management of land. 

1. Quantities of arable land, of meadow, of wood, 
of swamp or marsh, and of other waste lands. 

2. Soils and subsoils, and the actual productive 
value of Jands in reference thereto. 

3. Sizes of farms or plantations. 

4. The usual crops both of large and small culture, 
and rates of product. l 

5. Rotations or successions of crops. 

6. Application of manures—kinds and quantities 
used. 
7. Depth and manner of ploughing, (or of hoeing 


General head. I. Geographical character of the particular 
agricultural district or section of country under consid- 
alton. 

1. Situation and extent, and natural divisions. 
2. Climate, and especially any peculiarities there- 


VINDICATION OF STATE CREDIT. 


REMARKS OF MR. DAYTON, OF N. JERSEY, 
On Mr. McDuffie’s resolutions and the amendments. 
IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 15, 1843. 

The resblutions of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. McDuffie.) as well as his remarks in 
support of those resolutions, assert only general ab- 


stract principles, extending to no measure of a rac- | 
tical character for the relief of the country. I was 
the more disappointed in this, as he alleges that all 


instead) and preparation for, and tillage and general parties are responsible for the present condition of | 


management of each of the several kinds of crops. things. 
8. Expenses of cultivation. His abstract principles may be condensed fairly as 
9. Foreign grain and hay purchased, and the gen- | follows: 


In reference to the currency: do nothing; the coun- 
try will work out its own salvation. (He might have 
added, with fear and trembling.“) This principle: 
is not a new one; it was one of the principles of the 
last administration that the currency should take 
care of itself. 


In reference to finance and commerce, his doctrine | 
is that we should be governed by the legislation of | 
Great Britain. That if she looks only towards free | 
trade we are to reciprocate. That our tariff laws 
are a curse to our revenue, and the legislation of 
congress is more destructive to commerce than all 
the pirates that ever swept the ocean! (By the way, 
that is the only community of modern times who: 
have ever carried into effect the gentleman's doc- | 
trines of free trade.) These are his principles, ənd 
they appear to me to carry with them their own re- 

futation. If they needed an answer, they have had 
one in full from the gentleman who preceded me. 


eral total cost. . 

III. General market prices of lands, past and present, 
and rate of rents—and products in usual crops conipar- 
ed to these prices. 

IV. Drainage and embarkments. ‘ 

1. Of tide marshes and tide swamps. 

2. Of swamp lands of level higher than the tide. 

3. Of arable or other firm Jand of low level or flat 
surface. 

V. Implements and machines for agricultural operations. 

VI. Fencing and enclosing. 

VII. Grass husbandry and grazing. 

1. Natural meadows on moist ground. 

2. Artificial (or sown) grasses on permanent mea- 
dow. 

3. Artificial grasses, peas or any other green crops 
for stock, food, or for manure, alternated with tillage 
crops or arable land. 

4. Mowing and hay. 

VIII. Live stock. 

J. Teams or animals for labor. 

2. Animals reared and fattened for food or sale 
and their management. 

3. Animals purchased from abroad, and general 
cost thereof. f 
IX. Dairy management. 

1. Products, used or sold. 

2. Supplies of butter obtained from abroad. 

X. Manures. 

1. Sources and supplies of manures of all kinds. 

2. Preparation and application of stable and yard 
manures acd composts, the quantity and effects. 

3. Marsh or swamp oud as manure. 

XI. Orchards, vineyards, and fruits. 

XII. Wood land. 

1. General description of the growth on different 
soils. ° 

2. Uses made and value of timber and other pro- 
ducts. 

3. Quantity of land necessary to be kept in wood 
for farm purposes. ö 

4. Disadvantages of excess of wood land to agri- 
culture. i 
XIII. Waste lands. 

1. Tide marshes. 

2. Unreclaimed swamps. 

3. Sterile sands or such as are so loose asto be 
liable to be moved by the winds. 

4. Land of rocky or precipitous surface. 

XIV. New or recently introduced and valuable processes 
or improved practice in agricullure. 

1 Marling and extent of applications before 1843, 
and subsequently.’ 

2. Limeing or any other calcareous applications 
before 1843, and subsequently. 

3. Clover. 

XV. Notices and suggestions of any new resources for fer- 
tilizalion or for agricultural improvement or profit. 

XVI. Obstacles to agricultural improvement and profit. 

1. Obstacles opposed by natural and unavoidable 
circumstances. 

2. Obstacles caused by erroneous governmental po- 

icy, or by want of proper legislation. 

3. Obstacles caused by individual action. 


am thankful, sir, that such principles have not as 
yet given birth to any measure; what they may do in 
future remains to be seen. There is a bird of the 
desert which deposites its egg in the sands, and leaves 
it there, to quicken or addle, as the action of the 
elements may determine, and it is so of these prin- 
ciples. 


They are dropped in the public mind, and 


the shell, and we will then see the strange foreign, 
anti-American prodigy which shall stalk forth. At; 
present I content myself with having stated the 


The resolutions of the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Evans.) amendatory of those above alluded to, | 
are likewise the assertion of general principles only. 
In those principles, generally, I heartily concur. 
But the third, I apprehend, is exceptionable. This 
resolution in substance is: That while congress does | 
not intend to adopt any measure for the payment of; 
the debts of the states, yet “in view of the disas- 
trous consequences to the national character and cre- 
dit,“ &c. it “declares that the debts of the several 
states, created by legislative authority thereof re- 
spectively, are obligatory and binding,” &c. And 
that it is the duty of the people of said states” to 
resort to the most efficient means to pay them, &c. 


As an individual, 1 have no doubt of the truth of 
the above propositions; but, as a member of this 
body, I prefer substituting my amendment. I am 
not one of those who see a constitutional scruple be- 
hind every bush, but still 1 would prefer keeping 
within the line of acknowledged right: more particu- 
larly where, as in this case, there is no possible in- 
ducement to go out of it. 

I did not understand the gentleman’s resolutions as 
holding out the idea, either directly or indirectly, of 
the assumption of state debts, as has been intimated 
from the other side of this chamber. The first sen- 
tence of the resolution is an express negation of it. 

My amendment was with a view— 

1. To get rid of that part of the resolution by 
which we assume to declare what contracts are, or 
are not, binding upon the states. And— 


t 


I men. 


1 
' 
r 


argument. | 
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2. To incorporate into these resolutions some- 
thing vindicatory of the faith and credit of the fede- 
ral government. 


By what authority is it that we have the right to 
declare, in our legislative character, what obliga- 
tions between states and strangers are binding? Who 
and what has constituted us the judge? Is it one of 
the powers expressly granted, or an incident to any 
such power? We may talk about ourselves, and say 
what we will and what we will not do. But we 
oucht never to say—or to, in the language of the re- 
solution, declare—what others are bound to do, unless 
we have the clear right to make such declaration. 


The position assumed was that we had the right, 
because the delinquencies of the states were affect- 
ing our national character, and therefore the expres- 
sion of opinion was justified. But surely the fede- 
ral government has no powers originating in any 
such uncertain, doubtful source. Who isto settle 
what does and what does not affect our national cha- 
racter, as preliminary to the exercise of this right? 
Or how much must that character be affected? How 
hard must be the blow which knocks this latent right 
like hidden fire from the flint? Will the failure of 
a merchant ora bank do it These affect our credit, 
it is said, “pro tanto.” But is it the right or duty of 
this government to declare the law of the contract 
between the merchant, or bank and its creditor? It 
is obvious that no power can originate in such a 
source. But the right was claimed on another 
ground. It was said that we are the creditor of some 
of the states, and therefore have’ a creditor's right 
to talk. That the secretary of the treasury has no 
doubt told these delinquent states the same thing. 


] submit to the candor of gentlemen whether this 
resolution is based, or purports to be based, upon any 
such ground. It “declares that the debts of the se- 
veral states“ are binding. What debts and what 
states? Not that one whose bonds we happen to 
hold, but all. But why is it, on the face of this re- 
solution, that we assume to express this opinion? 
Not because we are creditors, but, in the language 
of the resolution, „in view of the disastrous conse- 
quences to the national character and credit.” The 
expression of an opinion by the secretary of the 
treasury is a very different thing from a declaration 
of the law of the contract by the American senate. 
When it speaks, it ought to be “as one having au- 
thority.” And if without authority, I submit that 
it had better be silent. 


Aside from our doubtful right to declare the law, 
it strikes me as impolitic. I do desire to keep the 
credit and faith of the federal government distinct 
from the states; and so I presume do other gentle- 
Yet this mixing up of our national character 
and the state debts, and our declaratory opinions 


: about legal rights and moral duties. all in one reso- 


lution, is kneading too much in the same trough. lis 
effect is to leaven to a greater extent our national 
credit with unmerited distrust. 


I have heard a great deal said here and elsewhere 


should if ever warm them into life, they will break ; Of the loss of our national credit. In these resolu- 


tions, in the reports upon our tables, even in execu- 
tive messages, every where indeed. Yet it appears 
not to have entered the head of any body to vindi- 


principles in their baldness, without following the date the faith of the nation. Even while denying 


our legal obligation to answer for the debts of the 
states, our whole tone has been such as to convey 
the idea that we felt ourselves morally involved in 
their delinquency. This I deny, and, in support of 
that part of a amendment, desire to say a few 
words—not in the spirit of national whining, which, 
has become so common, nor yet in the spirit of rail- 
ing, but as an appeal to the justice and liberality of 
the world. 


Let us open the records of national faith, and see 
by what right it is that we are vilified by others—by 
what right it is that Great Britain assumes to act as 
‘“‘custos morum” for the nations of the earth. 


One of the earliest evidences of British ability in 
finance was in the reign of Charles II. The sup- 
plies were exhausted, and his majesty needed money. 
Clifford was dignified with a peerage and the trea- 
surer’s staff, for the following notable suggestion, 
(got from Shaftsbury.) He advised that they seize 
upon the funds which had been paid into the exche- 
quer by bankers upon the faith of government. It 
was done at once—the exchequer was ehut up— 
none had warning: the ruin of many followed; bank- 
ers stopped payment; merchants could answer no 
bills; distrust took place every where. This is the 
language of her own historian, who denounces the 
act as “an open violation of the most solemn en 
gagements foreign and domestic.” 

The first item in the public debt of Great Britain 
is the consummation of this outrage. 


The amount due from government, and which it 
had had in gold and silver, was £1,328,526. 
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The payment cf this sum was stopped far twenty- 
five years. 
penury end want, and then government, instead of 
paying them seventeen millions of dollars which 
were due for principal and interest, forced the cre- 
ditors, by act of parliament, to accept of one-half 
of the principal only—less than three millions of 
dollars, or nothing; and for this, they issued bills 
bearing an interest of three per cent. only, instead 
of eight, the usual rate when they got the money. 


This sum now constitutes the very first item in the 
public debt of Great Britain. [tis the basis upon 
which the whole of that immense pile rests, stained 
as it is with national perfidy and oppression. 

Again, in 1811, we have another and more mo- 
dern instance of Britain’s boasted financial faith. 
The notes of the Bank of England having become 
depreciated by their immense issues and loans to 
government, the obligation was cancelled in this 
way. Having first relieved the bank from paying 
specie, they next resolve that these bills are worth 

eir face in specie, (and this at a time when they 
were notoriously at a discount of at least ten per 
cent.) and then made them a legal tender. But, 
lest even this would not satisfy the public that nine- 
ty pounds were equal to one hundred, they went fur- 
ther, and made it a highly penal otfence, a misde- 
meanor, for any one to cither receive or pay them 
away at less than their face. Notwithstanding this, 
they continued to depreciate until they reached a 
discount of twenty, thirty, and forty per cent.; and 
government then paid off its public creditors, ‘nolens 
volens,” in this depreciated paper, and nothing else. 
The effect of this glorious operation in finance may 
be seen and appreciated by reference to Mushet’s 
tables. 

But, whatever may be the peculiar notions of 
Great Britain upon the subject of financial faith, as 
indicated by the above, at least she claims never to 
have denied her obligations. If she defrauded her 
creditors, it was always “pursuant to the act in that 
ease made and provided;” and’ her creditors have 
the consolation of knowing tbat she has never deni- 
ed their dobts! Oh, no. i 

Of repudiation she has a holy horror. With what 
an air of pious complacency are we branded as a 
nation of swindlers aud cheats, while they, with up- 
turned eyes, thank God they are not as other men! 
Yet, unless the past be a fable and history a lie, re- 
pudiation, even its worst form, has had its place 
there. l 

By an ordinance of the long parliament all the 
erown and church lands were seized upon for the 
public use. 
great pecuniary want, to raise money to carry on 
the civil government and pay her armies. They 

assed into the hands of honest purchasers, who, re- 
ying upon public faith, paid therefor a full price, 
and government received their moneys. 

Yet. notwithstanding all this, a few years after, 
parliament, by public enactment. again seized upon 
these lands and handed them back to the church and 
the crown. Thousands were beggared by the act. 
Government was at least bound, by every principle 
of law and justice, to make good the damages. It 
was a debt of the most sacred character. Yet, af- 
ter a little legislative coquetry, she denied the debt, 
and to those who clamored too loudly for justice, 
she gave a place in Newgate and the Tower. 

Sir, I know not to what extent a careful eye might 
not trace this moral delinquency. But of one thing 
I ain sure, it little becomes Englishmen to lecture us 
upon moral duty or public faith. 

There was one pecuniary transaction between the 


In the mean time hundreds had died in; defrauded one of a dollar. 


They were disposed of at a season of pe 
be 


i faithless to her creditors, this government has never 
While she is staggering 
under a debt of £788,398,570, (more than thirty- 
five hundred millions of dollars,) we, as compared 
with her, have none at all. Our whole public debt 
would scarcely pay the discount on a thirty day note 
drawn for hers. Yet her citizens and the European 
world hold British credit good, while ours is to be 
doubted! 


Sir, there is no government of the world whose 
credit ought to stand higher than that of these Unit- 
ed States. There has none, no, not one, acted with 
a faith more pure; not a man of the old world or of | 
the new has lost a dollar by its promises. Its means 
are boundless—its debts as nothing—its honor pure. 


And how is it with the other sovereignties of the 
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Sir, Jam a citizen of the federal government of 
these United States; Jam a citizen of the state go- 
vernment of New Jersey; neither have ever dishon- 
ored their faith by a broken promise. Aside from . 
other objections to this plan, my feelings revolt at it 
as an indignity, as an unmerited imputation. 


An Americar president recommends to an Ame- 
rican congress that, in addition to our national faith, 
we give collateral security by mortgage; that we 
submit to terms in the markets of the world not ask- 
ed of other nations—terms implying a distrust of 
our integrity and our honor! 

Far back in the history of the world, when loans 
were made upon the personal responsibility of kings 
and princes, it was not an unusual thing to put the 
crown jewels in pledge. But our loan was to be made 

old world? Not one can be named which ıs not stag- upon the credit of neither king nor prince, but upon 
gering under its load. Within the last few years the plishted faith of government. The proposition 
the debts of the principal powers of Europe (which | from the executive to hypothecate our ermon jewels 
it is believed have not been materially altered since) Das collateral to our faith, had it been made by a for- 
were as follows: Great Britain I have already allud- | eig power, would have been resented as an insult. 
ed to. France (did time permit | would show how Sir, we are frail creatures—we scarcely know 
she had paid her creditors) had a debt of £191,393,-! ourselves; but I think it is inno improper spirit that 
053, with a revenue insufficient to meet the expendi-' I arraign this high functionary before the country as 
tures of her government; Austria had a debt of ſorgeiſul of its honor. The money could be procur- 
about £80,000,000; Holland, in 1833, had a debt of ed and has been procured without any such extraor- 
about £10,000,000, which is vastly increased since; dinary means. t, if it could not have been, taxa- 
Naples, of €20,000,000; Denmark between 10 and tion was open to us; better that, than negotiating on 
£11,000,000; Portugal an acknowledged debt, in 1838, terms implying a distrust of our integrity. 
| of £19.086.122; Prussia of £29,000,000; Russia of But this charge of forgetfulness of what is due to 
£50,000 000; Spain, according to her official state- | ourselves does not attach to the chief magistrate alone. 
ments, of £89,600 000, and it is believed that her It does appear to me as if one party in this country 
actual debt is three times that amount. With these | its credit, has made 


has systematically decried 


budgets of iniquity upon their backs, (the fruits of an effort to swell in public estimation the amount of 


rapine and war,) they stagger along like the old sin- | its indebtedness and depreciate its resources. Have 
ner of Bunyan’s allegory, reading homilies to us, we met these charges as we ought? Unquestionably 
doubting whether we can follow! We, in lusty youth, | a system of retrenchment has been in progress since 
carrying the weight of a thistledown. and with an the revolution of 1840, which has saved and is sav- 
| inheritance stretching from sea to sea! There is a ing millions to the country. The danger, indeed, is, 
cooi assurance in this thing to which the history of from present appearances, that congress will rush 
the world has no parallel. ! blindly from one extreme to another—will show a 
Sir, Jam not one of those who make a merit of | “zeal outrunning wisdom.” In this respect at least, 
abusing Great Britain. She has my highest respect, whig promises have been kept to the letter. There 
but, in the life time of an empire, matters such as is nothing. so far as I know, which should involve the 
l] have alluded to will occur, and they should teach credit of the federal government in the slightest sus- 
us charity. With the kindest of feelings, when they picion; yet even in this hall, and every where, there 
scout at us as faithless, when they affect a sanctimo- is a species of tame submission to moral eastigation. 
nious regard for plighted faith which we have not. When we are told that our credit 1s suspected, when 
when they claim a credit in the markets of the world every wind that blows brings with it charges of dis- 
denied to us, human nature cannot refrain from ask- honesty and fraud, no voice has been heard to vindi- 
ing how they are entitled to it. ' cate the unstained faith of the. nation. This ought 
Mr. President, I have no disposition to speak of not to be. Whatever may be the sins of some of the 
rsons except as connected with things; but I have „„ ie shah Jam 15 apologist „ 
before said that from the highest official of govern- Mne Ta Ok Ae Le PUOHe IS WItnoul spobor:Dicmiait: 
ment to the lowest, the same humiliating spectacle is Did 1 not fee! that from the peculiar organization 
seen. We appear to have forgotten that the respect: of our government there could be no claim upon us 
and confidence of others depend much upon that ſor state debts, I would have hesitated to throw back 
tone of respect and confidence we assume for our- upon the world the perfidy of the world: it would 
selves. | have been brazen effrontery; I cannot but believe 
It was with surprise and mortification that I read that European capitalists understand our system bete 
in the recent message of the president of the United | ter than is pretended. If a partnership in Liver- 
States the result of a late petty mission to the money: pool were of that kind called limited, or, in other 
markets of Europe. Could not the discreditable fact| words, for specific objects, each person having con- 
have been left to rumor—to the chance of remain-| tributed a specified amount of capital, and liable for 
ing unknown to the many and being forgotten Lv the no more, and one, two, or three of the twenty-six 
few? Was it necessary for any useful purpose that partners should become embarassed in their private 
our shame be published in this enduring form to the | affairs, the firm would very readily understand that 
ends of the earth? The loan has been taken by our it was neither morally nor legally bound for private 
ı citizens who know us best. Was its negotiation’ debts, ay, and they would understand too how the 
aided by announcement of the fact that our credit firm might be safe though individuals were not so. 
| was dishonored abroad? Why further depreciate, in Yet the articles of partnership (if I may be allowed 
this most effective or all possible ways, the credit of; the expression) under which the federal government 
the country? The fact is stated in connection with, does business have been published throughout the 


two governments, and it iiustrates strongly my posi- and in aid of, the argument in behalf of the exchequer | world. . They are the American constitution, of 
tion. In the treaty of 1793, the United States as- plan. But surely, the chief magistrate of this cuun-; which all had notice. So far as the states have any 
sumed to “make full and couplete compensation” try, with American blood in his veins, and, I hope | interest in this firm beyond what is necessary for the 
for certan debts due from American citizens to Bri- an American heart in his bosom, should have hesita- transaction of its business, (as the proceeds of the 
tish subjects, inasmuch as difficulty was found in col- ted in this kind of formal and official announcement | public lands,) I would have no objection to return 
lecting them, and to do it in specie. The amount: of the dishonor of American credit. It is a course | the same to them, to do with as they judge proper; 
was settled by convention, between Rufus King and lof business “sui generis.” The country draws upon but, whatever may be the power of the federal go- 
Lord Hawkesbury, in 1802, at £600,0UU. This sum the money markets of Europe for five millions of | vernment in regurd to the assumption of state debts, 
was paid to the last doilar, and in specie; and this dollars. The bill is dishonored, when forthwith the | (about which I gave no opinion,) I utterly protest 
too at a time when England herself paid her public: drawer, this country, through its highest officer, against its moral or legal liability for the delinquen- 
creditors in nothing but depreciated paper. makes solemn protest of the draft against itself and icy of any state or states of the Union. 

But our bonds will not sell in Europe, and there-; gives public notice! Did his excellency suppose (hat Sir, the secret of this spirit of railing against us 
fore our credit, they say, is gone. And has there any body was likely to pay for the honor of the draw- abroad is not in the anticipated loss of money only: 


never been a time when British paper could not be er? If not. why send the discreditable fact to the 
sold at par? Sir, the history of the past teaches; ends of the earth? | 
this. hile the certificates and treasury notes of} Again, in the same message and in the same con- 
this government have commanded, almost in the nection, is another matter equally indicating the 
worst of times, dollar for dollar, the exchequer bills want of that proper tone of sentiment which the or- 
of England, (even when bearing an interest of 7; gans of every government should assume on all ques- 
per cent.) which represent her floatıng debt, have tions affectiug its national credit. I allude to that 
een ata discount as low as 40 per cent.; while her part ot the message in which the president refers us 
three per cents, which I take as a specimen of her to his recommendation that the land fund be ‘‘mort- 
funded debt, have oscillated between the extremesof gaged for the redemption of the principal’ and inte- 
473 and 100; and this not through the agency or in restof any loan” which the government might con- 
time of war only, but of public distress and com- tract, and thereby “vindicate the government from 
mercial disasters. While she has been arbitrary and all suspicion of bad faith or inability,” &e. 
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that they have been used to at home. Still less does 
it arise from any peculiar excess of financial virtuc; 
but it comes from, and is in aid of, their old spleen 
against our institutions, 

I am aware that this debate is not of the most use- 
ful character, but it will be remembered that it did 
not originate on this side of the chamber. If these 
resolutions be pressed to a vote, I trust my amend- 
ment may be first adopted. It is necessary to divest 
them of the assumption of that doubtful power to 


declare an opinion on the law, as to indicate our 
sense of what is due to the credit and character of 


the federal government. 


Ld 
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CHRONICLE. 


American CREDrr. Mr. Walsh in his last letter to the 
National Intelligencer concludes the report of a speech 
in the chamber of deputies, in which the subject was refer- 
red to in terns of great bitterness, but which of course 
Jed 10 no action by the chamber, with these remarks:— 
“Null there are impressions, nearly universal in that body 
and throughout France and Europe, which cause me to 
rejoice whenever the steniner or packet brings a govern- 
ora message in which repudiation is repudiated. Ana- 
thems, ever so strong, do not, however, reinstate us in 
pecuniary or moral credit; honesty is practical. The bad 
Tepute which state and individual bankruptcy has gene- 
rated, I night say radicated, fur us in the eastern hemis- 
phere, is felt by every American abroad in every interest, 
every transacuon.” 


Hesry Cray has returned to Ashland from his visit to 
the south. He had every where been received with hos- 

italuv und distinction. Ina crowded house at N. Or- 
eans, a seemingly insane man had saluted his presence 
by the discharge of a pistol. Its ball ludged in the wall 
above his head. The car in which he went from Vicks. 
burs to Jackson was run off its track. He escaped 
without injury. 


Tae comer with speculations and statements respect- 
ing which, the papers are now teeming, is so fitful in its 
phases as to give room for and plausibility to every va- 
riety of hypothesis. The first announcement of its be- 
ing discovered in broad day light, close to the sun, Wi h- 
oul glasses, was followed by grave statements that with 
the best uf glasses no such body was discernible any 
where near that luminary,—and the appearance of the 
long beautiful tail of the comet after sun-set, was round- 
ly asseried by scientific men, to be nothing but an exhi- 
bition of zodiacal light, which had frequently been visi- 
ble in the evening lately. ‘Lhe nucleus of the comet for 
atime became invisible, or very faintly discernible, upon 
the disk of the sun, like the outlines of a faint circle ex- 
tending from the lower margin, und somewhat resem- 
bling a liberty cap towards its apex. ‘The tail is visible 
afier sundown, extending from the horizon towards the 
east, inching sduch, for a distsnce of 45 or 50 degrees 
from the sun. The nucleus has been seen both north and 
souih of us, as well as here. without the aid of telescupe, 
and is certainly the largest that hag visited our system 
fora long time. Whether it is the same comet that 
Lougier, in Europe, discovered some months ago by 

uwertul glasses, seems unsettled. ‘The full moon and 
bani alimospliere at present prevents discerning the 
phases of heavenly bodies tu advantage. 


Corrun. The intelligence brought bv the Great West- 
ern, has depressed the cotton market ‘hough prices huave 
hot yielded, siles are made on better terms. ‘The trans- 
actions at New York, include 600 baies Upland and 
Florida, at 4546? cents; 200 Mobile 573; and 150 N. 
Orleaus Sa7z— together 950 bales. The week's sales, 
ended Friday evening last, were 4, 350 bales. 


Corrox pomestics. A mercantile house in Boston 
sold the other day in one contract, cotton domestics fur 
China to the amount of three hundred und fiity thousand 
dollars. 

Daasverreoryrs. It is stated in a letter rend to the 
Nauonal lustiute on Monday evening last, from Fran- 
cis B. Ozden, esq. United States consul at Bristol, that, at 
the observatory at Rome, they have succeeded so well in 
combining the powers of the telescope and the Daguer- 
reolype, as to produce a perfect inap of the hoavens.— 
The uebulous clouds are andel to a sheet of paper, 
every siar composing theni and every shaduw as distinct 
as seen though the best instruments; the precise position 
of Jupiter and his moona given at any moment of time, 
and all the phases of the utner planets with the greatest 
accuracy. ‘The pictures are on a scale that would re- 
quire a globe of the size of the cupola of St. Paui's, Lon- 
don, to piace then in proper proportion. 


LARTHUAKE. Accounts of the wide spread ruin and 
misery produced by the shock of the Stn ult. continue to 
Fresca us from the West Jadia Islands. Pome Petre, 
Guadaloupe, appears to have sutlered most Of a po- 

ulation of 21,000. over halt were either killed or severe- 
k hurt. Thousands had their hinbs so much bruised, 
&c. as to require amputation. The medical instruments 
and medicines were all buried in the ruins, and the 
Wounded left to suffer. A general fire took place direct 
Jy alter the fall of the houses, which completed tbe work 
of destruction. Upwards of 4,000 dead bodies have 
been taken trom the ruins. 


ExchAxdk, on London continues to afford an excel- 
lent profit on the import of specie, of which a large 
amount was brought by the Great Western: slatemeints 
vary the sum from $730,000 to 82,000, 000. Bills are at 
1051. Domestic exchange contuues to iinprove, und 
transactions between New York, Boston, Phijadelphia, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Augusta, ure quoted at 18 
only. On Virginia, N Carolina, Appalaclucola, N. Or- 
Jeans, Louisville, St. Louis, und Cincinnati la 1s; on 
Nashville 3, Mibile, Montgomery, Tuscuivosa, 20; on 
Fiorida, 77. ; 

Free NEGROES From AFRICA IN THE British West 
Ispis. ‘Nhe Paris correspondence of the Nuuonal In- 
tell. gencer, thus refers tu a plan of Lord Stanley's. 

“Lord Stanley's plan of the introduction of free ne- 
groes frous Western Africa into the Briush West Indies, 
which yon will find in extenso in one of my Budgets as 
printed in the London ‘Tunes of the Gih instant, has ut - 
tracied the attention of tbe Paris press, and is treated as 


* 


a new slave trade in disguise. Certainly the whole sub- 
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cence. On the American side, the epray has formed an 
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ject, us now organized, pusse-ses considerable impor ,inunense MASS of jee, extending nearly across the foot 


tance for the slavehulding states of our umon, indeed. for 
the whole union, and for the Spanish and French West 
Indies. An extensive continued exeeution of it would 
determine the ultimate destinies of all the colonies. In 
case France should emancipate the slaves of her Antil- 
les, it would be necessary fur her to attempt to recruit, in 
like manner, the free labor; and I doubt it would be in 
her power. Iam not sure that I have mentioned to you 
the intended establishment of French fortified factories 
era) on the west coast of Africa—one at Cape 

ulmas; another atthe mouth of the Gabon; another at 
sume point between those two, at the embouchere of an 
important river, t, commund tout le fonds (ihe whole 
basin) of the Gulf of Guinea. 


Hayrı. The insurrection proves to be a formidable 
affuir. All the southern part of the Island is in posses- 
sion of the insurgents, and they have established a proe 
visiona] government at Jeremie. Their army has 6,000 
men. A number of Haytian merchants and citizens are 
inprisoned. Pr. Lovell, an American citizen is con- 
demned to death. The United Siates agent it is said has 
reported his cuse to the secretary of state and required 
assistance and protection. 


MARVLANn. The two houses of legislature differing 
in politics, could not agree upon a plan for districting 
the state, under the new Census for eleme representa- 

tives tu congress, and we are therefore without a Jaw for 
( 


that purpose. The senate dechned to go into an elec- 
uon of United States senator in order that the people of 
the state night at the next October election, express their 
wishes on the subject. 


Tue Mernopist BALTIMORE ANNUAL CONFERENCE is 
in session this week at Wesley Chapel. About two 
hundred ministera are in attendance; Bishop Waugh 
presides, 

MiLLERISN. The Worcester Ægis says that “eleven 
Insane porsons have been cominitted to the state bospi- 
tal in Worcester for derangement, represented bv their 
friends as resulting from attendance on the lectures of 

lihe Miller sect, and a deep interest in his theories and 
doctrines.” 

The Augusta, Me. Banner, says that no less than four 
mamacs were brought to the hospital in that place, lost 

' week, from one town at the east, Who were made insane 
by the Miller doctrine. 

A letter from Portsmouth, N. H. says “you pro- 
bably have heard of the death of your old acquaintance 
John H. Shortridge. He was in haste for the coming of 
our Saviour, and being a full believer in the doctrines of 
Miller, mounted a high tree with his ascension robe on, 
and attempted to make a flight to Heaven, but landed on 
the earth and broke his neck.” 

The experiment of flying has been tried before. It is 
said to be very pleasant, but the difficulty is in lighting. 


Mesmerism. We were ata private exhibition, given 


by Mr. Moore. on Friday last, at which a number of | 


| protessional gentlemen were present. The result of his 
manifestations upon that occasion, convinced every one 
pe rub ourself included, that the Whole affair wag the 
desi and most transparent huinbug. that has vet been 
attempted upon the credulity and gullibility ot the peo- 
pie. It will take us six months of hard reading to get 
back to the state of belief we were in before we wit- 
nessed it. (N. Orleans Bee, March 6. 
In Washington city, many new converts huve been 
added to the taith in “the science,” and in a letter from 
Albany, of Feb. Ist, Dr. Collyer announces a new dis- 
covery, viz, “that the nervous fluid is governed by the 
same cude of laws which governs heat, light, &c. as to 
radiation and reflection;” hence there are certain “an- 
gles of direction” for every thought, from which proper- 
ty n is contemplated that there shall be a general com- 
niunity of ideas as well as of goods, and an individual 
brain by proper optical instruments shall be able to col- 
lectand condense as in a tocus fro: 100 or 1,000 other 
brains, intellectualinatter in quantity to any extent; “an 
invention to which the steam engine will be as nothing 
in comparison.“ 


Mount Etna. Extract of a letter from Palermo, Jan - 
vary 5 h: -The erhptions of Eina have diminished, and 
the period of their ierunhation seems fast approaching. 
Since my last the explosions have not been considerable, 
and they do not afford much amusement to the foreign - 
ers assembled about Catania, who are now beginning to 
disperse. The torrent of lava has imade little progress, 


of the Fall, and more than a hundred feet in heiglit.— 
From the summit of this mountain of ice, the spray rises 
like smoke from avolcano. The Fall between Goat ls- 
land and the Tower is encrusted with ice, except a space 
some twenty feet in width, midway in its descent. Be- 
low. are enormous and fantastic shapes of ice—mound 
caverns, grottoes;—against the dark rock of the islan 
hang icicles thirty and forty feet in length, of the purest 
white and blue—the tiver itself flashing with ice broken 
into innumerable fragments—and the rainbow spanuing 
the whole, present a scene surpassing the wildest dreams 
of the imavination. 


New Hampsnire. The governor resigned his office 
yesterday, and Edward Kavanagh, resigned his place as 
president of the senate, and became by the provisions of 
the constitution, acting governor. V. D. Parris was cho- 
sen president of the senate, having 15 votes R. H. 
Bridgham ll—scat. 2. The house, alter debate, none 
concurred in the senate vote not w receive the distribu- 
tion money. 99 to 23. [Portland Argus. 


Revo.ctionary Orricer. The Nashville Whig of the 
4th announces the death of Lipscomb Norrell. an officer 
of the revolution, and the father of the editor of the Whig 
in the 87th year of his age. 


Raone Istaxnp. Three of the prisoners confined at 
Newport for treason against Rhode Island. have been 
pardoned by the governor and council, on giving boi. ds 
in u thousand dollars each, to be of good behavior for a 
year, and taking the oath to support the laws and govern- 
ment of the state. 


SrEAMBOAT Items. The Cincinnati Gazette announces 
the loss of the steamers General Pike and Amazon — 
The former was lust at Shirt Tail! bend, has a full 
cargo uf produce, cost at Cincinnati in 1840, $30,000, and 
was fully insured in that city. The Amazon was lust 
at the foot of Tipawerta Bar. Her engine and furniture 
will probably be saved, but the boat and much of the 
cargo 3 be lost. She cust in 1839, 824, 000, and is not 
insured. 


Tue Supreme Court or rue U. S. closed its annual 
session on the Iich instant. It is refreshing indeed to be 
able to siate, that the decisions and proceedings of the 
terin have tended tu confirm the cot. fidence of the pro- 
ple in this truly conservative and most important branch 
of our republican government,—and the mofe agreeable 
is this fact froin the consideration that owing to recent 
changes on the bench, some anxiety was abroud as to 
their opinions on several leading topics of great interest. 


Tre Somers mutiny. Certificates from the physician 
in attendance upon Commander Mackenzie, state that 
he is too unwell to allow his attending court. and the 
trial is thereby suspended. In the meantime it appears 
that the friends of Midshipman Spencer have employed 
able counsel, and chat they are now arguing betore the 
U. S. district court of N. V. that Commander Macken- 
ze should be amenable to that court, to be tried by a 
jury for the death at the conspirators. 

On Thursday, Recorder Tallmadge decided that Ed- 
ward Gallia, Charles J. Goldenman, Richard Hamilton 
and Henry Waltham, the boys of the Sumers who were 
brought before lum on a writ of habens corpus, should 
be discharged from imprisonment, but remanded for ge- 
neral service in the navy department. In the case of 
Wiliam Sullivan, who had previously been brought be- 
fore Judge Inglis, who refused to discharge him from the 
service, the recorder stated that such hearing prompted 
him not to intertere, but that he should also remand Sul- 
livan for general service. 


Fresu sarmon, : nught in the waters of Lake Ontario 
on ‘lusday last, were eaten in New York on Saturday. 
They were preserved in ice. 


Texas. Galveston dates to the 4th are received. They 
contain reports from Mexico, according to which the 
congress recently broken up by Santa Anna had re- 
assembled at Jalapa, formed a new constitution, iu 
which they declare that neither Yucatan nor Texas 
shall be invaded, but both are to be invited peaceably to 
return to the contederacy. Two thousand soldiers and 
15,000 citizens hud assembled to protect the congress from 
Santa Auna. Itis reported that Gen. Arista had de- 
clared in favor of congress. The truth of the whole 
stute:nent is doubtful, 

The commissioners appointed to meet the Indians at 
the Waco villuge left Washington (Texas), on the 6h 


and the damage which the burning mass occasions is | ult., but were detuned some days by the high waters of 


now very insignificant, but it always afforas opportuni- 
ties for scientilic research und interesting observations. 
The mountain has become entirely inaccessible, in con- 
sequence of the great fall of snow, which covers it to the 
very brink of the crater.” 


Naval. We understand that the Brandy wine frigate, 
now Iving at Norlulk, is fieting out for the East Indies 
and China. She is to be accompanied by the St. Louis 
sloop-of-war. The squadron is to be commanded by 
Capt. Foxhall A. Parker, and will sail ina few wecks. 

[Boston Mer. Jour. 

Chinese squadron. The United States ship Constella- 
tion, lately weut to Chuempe, where she now lies. Com- 
modore Kearney recently visited the provincial city, and 
had cummunicanon with his excellency the governor, 
by letter, through to Kwangheep. The corvette Boston, 
Com. J. C. Long, left these waters fur the Sandwien Is- 
lands and Ainerica on the 23th ult. 

[Cunton Register, Nov. 8. 


Niagara Fatto—Winter Scese. The Falls of Nia- 
gara present at this time a spectacle of uausual magnifi- 


the Brazos und its tributaries. Pierce M. Butler, U. 8. 
agent to the Cherokees, has been appointed to attend the 
Indian council, and is authorized to make the U. States 
a purty to the treaty proposed to be formed between Tex- 
as und the iribes of hustle Indians. 


WISKONSIN corrER. The lust Galena Gazette notices 
a quantity, about 15,000 lbs., of pg copper, which was 
then ready for shipment at that place. It was castin 
piss hke lend. furnishing a proof that the art of smeliung 
was well understood in that region. 


Mr. Wesster. The Madisontan, the official paper at 
Washington, of the Lith instant hue the following items: 
Mr. Webster has expressed a wish, because of certain 
considerations, well understood between the president 
and himself. aud which did not, in the least, aflect their 
public or private relations, to reure from the cabinet. The 
president had been pleased to grant hiri permission to 
reure. This fact was publicly stated in tie senare; and 
it was declared by a ecnator, auchorred to do so, that 
Mr. Webster would retire in thirty days after Mr. Cush. 
iug's confirmation.” 
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The royal mail steamship Columbia arrived at Bos- 
ton about nine o’clock on Monday morning the 20th 
inst. She brirgs Liverpool papers to the 4th, her 

hoe of sailing, and London to the evening of the 3d, 
being 21 a later. 

Among the passengers in the steamship are the 
right hon. sir Charles Metcalfe, G. C. B., Governor 
General of Canada, and suite, consisting of captains 
1 Bowring and Balfour, and Campbell, J. M. Higgin- 
son; Dr. O'Shaughnessy, capt. W. A. Spencer, U. S. 
aie and lie- ut. Gillies, U. S. N. f 

The steamsh o Caledonia reached Liverpool on the 
17th of Februar. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
In the manufaeturing districts, trade, which at the 


beginning of the year showed symptoms of revival, 


has receded to its former state of depression, if it has 
‘mot gone beyond it. The eorn trade partakes of the 
general gloom—transactions few, prices receding, 
aod a feeling of despondency prevalent. 

From a statement made in the house of lords a few 


ots Hie back, it appears that the sum raised for the 
co 


collection of the starving poor last summer, arising 
out of the queen’s letter, amounted to 75, 000 pounds. 
The London custom house continues in a queer 


state; two searchers and landwaiters and an agent 


have absconded. 

It is many years since the Liverrpoo] docks pre- 
sented so deserted and wretched an appearance. rhe 
eastern winds have swept their wooden occupants 
away, without permitting others to replace them. 


Tears have elapsed since the port presented so poor 
.a show of the wooden walls,“ the main element of 


Britain's strength. There are only five United States 
vessels in the port. 
The monthly Overland Mail from India and China 
had not arrived when the Columbia left. 
Discontent and disatfection continue to manifest 
themselves in Ireland. The repealers are more ac- 
tive than ever. 


It was stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the house of 


commons, that the annual estimates for the army, 
navy, and ordnance would be £350,000 below those 
of Jast year, owing to the peace with China, the 


treaty with the United States, and the reduction of 


100,000 men in the French army. 

Mr O'Connell. contrary to his usual custom, has 
not proceeded to London, on the opening of the par- 
liamentary session. He remains in Dublin directing 
the repeal movement. 

At a a meeting of the Dublin corporation, on the 
Bth ult., Mr. O Connell brought forward his long 
promised motion fora petition to parliament for a 
repeal of the Union. His speech occupied fuur hours 

, in the delivery. | | 

On the night of Sunday, the 26th ult, a clergyman, 
the Rev. Joseph Dickny, Presbyterian minister at 
Ratbfriland, was shot in his pulpit, at the close of his 
sermon in the evening. A number of slugs entered 
his arm, and passed across his breast, but he is likely 
torecover. The assassin is yet unknown. 

The distress at Stourbridge is stated to be so alarm- 
ing that numbers are subsisting on turnips alone. 

Sir Francis Bond Head, it is said, is to be appoint- 
ed governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

gland was visited by a severe snow storm on the 
6th and 18th Feb. In some lowlands and aalleys it 
drifted to the depth of twelve and fourteen feet. On 
the continent there has also beena heavy fall of snow. 


The railway between Paris and Orleans will be 


opened on the 25th of April. 

The London papers contain a proclamation forbid- 
ding under severe penalties, any visits of British sub- 
18 for the purposes of trade, to any other ports in 

ton, Amoy, Foo-chow-fao0, Ningpo, 


ina than 
and Chinghae. 
Vel. XIV. 4. 


News had been received from sir J. Ross, who had 
penetrated the Antarctic circle, 71 40. He has sur- 
veyed the coast discovered by him along its west 
houndary, and bas proceeded to do the same along 
the eastern Jine. 

Lord Seaton (formerly sir John Colborne) has been 

zetted lord high commmissioner of the Ionian is- 

ands. 

It is currently reported, in the leading political 
clubs, that Sir James Graham is likely to be select- 
ed to succeed Lord Ellenborough as governor general 
of Ind ia. 

The trials of the Chartists, among whom is Fear- 
gus O' Conner, are proceed ing at Lancaster. 

It is reported in 
Mr. Ellice to the Brazils is likely to be of no bene- 
ficial result. The Brazilians refuse to enter intoa 
negotiation with the English except upon terms. 30 
decidedly disadvantageous to Great Britain that it 
would be impolitic to that country to accept them. 

The hurricane op the 13th January was terribly de- 
structive to lifeand property—indeed, in this respect, 
without a parallel in the history of the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain. It has already been as- 
certained that 180 vessels and 430 lives were lost 
during that dreadful storm as appears by the follow- 
ing table: , ) 

| Total vessels. Total lives. 

England and Wales, . 154 190 


Ireland, ; ‘ 5 104 
Scotland, .  .  . 17 30 
Coast of France, i 5 100 

180 430 


Houss or commons. Friday night, March 3. Ath- 
burton treaty. Lard Palmerston’s motion on the Ash- 
burton treaty was fixed to come on on the 16th inst. 

The Oregon territory. On the 24th ult., in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Blewitt alluded to the Oregon territory, 
and the proceedings of the U. S. senate in relation 
thereto. He characterized certain remarks of se- 
nator Linn, or Benton—we do not know which—as 
‘a gross insult to the people of England,” and said 
there was a point beyond which forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue, &c. 

Sir R. Peel hoped the honorable member would 
not infer the dispositions of the entire American 
people from the observations of one person, or even 
from the bill which one member might Jay upon the 


table. The honorable gentleman had told them of 


the speech that had been delivered, and had desig- 
nated it as a gross insult to the British nation. Now 
he hoped the honorable gentleman's speech would 
not be quoted in the same way; even if it did, he 
could assure the honorable member that it would not 
cause the American funds to fall. [A laugh.) 

He apprehended, with all due respect for the Ame- 
rican senate, that the diplomatic arrangements of the 
two countries were conducted hy their respective go- 
veruments and not by what individual members of 
the senate might say—(hear, hear.) With regard to 
the Orogon territory he would merely state that 
communications of a friendly nature had been going 
on between the two governments, and he hoped the 
honorable gentleman would pot therefore be too 
much alarmed or excited by the remarks of an indi- 
dividual member, as those ſriendly relations were 
still going on. For that reason also he hoped the 
honorable member would not impute any disrespect 
to him if he declined to enter into these negotiations 
—/(hear, hear.) 

udiation. The creditors who have advanced 
their money to the repudiating states in the union 
have addressed a strong memorial on the subject to 
Mr. Everett, the American minister in London, with 
a request that it may be forwarded to the president, 
for presentation to congress, and to the different state 
legislatnres. The memorial advances every possible 
argument for the maintenance of the creditof the 
states, and shows, truly enough, the almost irretriev- 
able injury which American credit has sustained in 
Europe through the dishonesty of the states which 
have repudiated. It has received a great number of 
signatures. 

The most striking passage relates to the straight- 
ened pecuniary circumstances of the majority of the 
sufferers, which we subjoin. Every true American, 
every honest and right-hcarted man must desire to 
eee so foul a stain wiped from the escutcheon of his 
country. The feet that in the money market of 


ndon papers that the mission of 
s li 


— 


Europe, American eredit is lower than that of any 
other government, ought to stimulate every true 
born Yankee—every one in whom the amor patric is 
not extinct, to restore the national character to the 
same elevated position in which it stood before repu- 
diation became fashionable. 

“An impression, we understand, prevails very ge- 
nerally among your people, that their creditors in 
this uy are, in great measure, men of large for- 
tunes, to whom a failure in their securities can oc- 
casion but little inconvenience. Even if such were 
the case, it would, in our view of the matter, fur- 
nish no ground for any departure from the ordinary 
obligations of good faith. 

in fact, however, though there may be a few 
amonst us in more affluent clreumstances, yet by far 
the larger portion of us are persons in the middle 
ranks of life—officers in half pay—superannuated 
clerks—retired tradesmen living on small means— 
aged spinsters, widows and orphans—many of whom 
have invested their all in the purchase of your se- 
curities, at high prices, and now depend for their 
substance, some even for their daily bread, on the 
good faith of your people.” . 

Commercial summary. The popular branch of the 
legislature has had a solema talk about the existing 
distress, but done nothing to relieve it. Its existence 
was admitted by the chief minister of the crown; 
but a parliamentary document, published a few days 
back, places the declining state of trade, foreign and 
domestic—in a more striking light than it has yet 
appeared, exhibiting a diminished capability on the 


part of the people to consume, and a falling off in 


the great staples of the nation. ‘The paper in ques- 
tion, which shows the value of exports and imports 
for 1842, demonstrates a falling off in the exports of 
nearly four millions sterling as compared with the 
previous year. i 

It shows also a decline in articles of finished manu- 
facture, and an increase in the raw materials for fo- 
reign manufacture; so that Great Britain, which has 
long been called the workshop of the world,” seems 
likely to lose that enviable title. The import of cot- 
ton wool has increased, but this is attributed to the 
extraordinary harvest of last year, which has caused 
such immense quantities to be forwarded from the 
United States. In sheep's wool, the falling off in 
the imports is equal to sixteen per cent. The cus- 
toms’ duties, as compared with the previous year, 
show a falling off to the extent of nearly à million 
sterling. The appearance of this return has produ- 
ced a general feeling of . because it ex- 
hibits, beyond doubt, a fearful decline of trade, fo- 
reign and domestic, and shows @ lamentable falling 
off not only in the comforts but in the necessaries of 
the people. 

The cotton trade, like eyerv other trade, partakes 
of the existing depression. The price of that staple 
was never known to beso low as at the present time, 
by at least a penny per pound. The low price of 
colton, by which, according to calculations here, the 
planter will lose not less than sixteen per cent., has 
had the effect of stimulating consumption; and a 
greater quantity has been spun than at any former 
period, without an extra, indeed with @ decreased 
demand on the part of the manufacturer. The ex- 
isting price of cotton affords melancholy evidence of 
the depressed state of that trade, and of the country 
generally. | . : 

The only bright spot in the surrounding gloom is 
the measure about to be introdueed to parliament for 
admitting Canadian wheat and flour, and tht United 


States wheat and flour, by way of Canada, into this 


country, at a fixed nominal duty. Some doubts exist- 
ed a short time back as to the sincerity of the go- 
vernment relative to this measure, but Jord Stanley 
has cleared away all miston the subject, by stating 
emphatically that the government accepts the inter- 
pretation put upon his despatch of tast year by the 
general government and legislature of Canada. 

The bill passed by the provinoial parliament of 
Canada, imposing a duty of three shillings per quar- 
ter on United States wheat going into Canada, only 
awaits the receipt of some information from sir 
Charles Bagot to receive the royal assent, and then a 
bill will de introduced into the British, parliamen 
virtually repealing, as far as Canada and the Uni 
States ere concerned, the corn Jaw of last year.— 
This is ed in England esa very important 
measure. It isso in reality. That it will give s 
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Fuel, half calender year, 

i do. fiscal year, oa 16,274 Dicti 

Repair of barracks, &c. half calendar year, 3, 000 
do. fiscal year, : 3,000 

Transportation, reeruiting, &c. bf. cal'dar year, 4.009 
do. fiscal year, 

Military stores, &c. half calendar year, 
do. fiscal year, 

Contingent expenses, half calendar year, 
do. fiscal year, 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


wy. He was emphatically a self-made man 
of grai energy of charite ot high s entific at- 
tainments, especially in mathematics, engineering, 
and astronomy,—of unbending integrity and unquail- 
8,000 | ing courage. 
1.400 The son whose name stands at the head of this ar- 
2,800 | ticle, was born at the family mansion near Norris- 
8,970 town, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
17,980 day of January, 1793, so that he is now in his fifty- 
first year. His mother whose maiden name was Par- 
ker, was a woman of strong and powerful intellect 
and of a well cultivated mind. th parents were 
strongly impressed wtth the importance of educat- 
RHODE ISLAND. ing their children. All of them were instructed by 
Supreme Courr. The supreme judicial court of their mother in early infancy. No one of the fami- 
this state commenced its March term in this town on ly, it is said, is able to recollect the time of learning 
Thursday last. The prisoners against whom indict- | to read. 
ments for treason were pending having petitioned] The a i of this notice with his two next elde 
the governor and council for release, under the law brothers, General David R. Porter, now governor of 
passed at the late session of the general assembly, Pennsylvania, and the late Gen. George B. Porter, 
the petitions of the following persons were granted, | governor of Michigan, was first instructed in the an- 
viz: Burrill Hutchinson, Geo. Frissell, John Paine, cient classics by a private tutor at their father’s 
and Joseph Joslin, and the attorney general was or- house. They then pursued their studies for about 
dercd to enter a nol. pros. on the indictments against three years at the Norristown academy. In conse- 
them, on their taking and subscribing an oath to bear quence of the state of insubordination at the colle- 
true allegiance to the state, and giving bonds for their gers within reach of the parents, and the lax state of 
good behavior. 'morals there existing, the three sons did not go 
Seth Luther and Nath. N. Carpenter were brought through a collegiate course, although their prepara- 
into court and the indictments against them continu- tory education would have fitted all of them to en- 
ed, they having petitioned the governor and council ter the junior class of any of those institutions. 
for discharge on the same terms, but their petitions James M. Porter never went to school after he was 
bad not been acted upon. | fourteen years of age. He spent the three years, 
The court adjourned on Wednesday afternoon to subsequent to ee the academy, in assisting his 
its regular term. [Newport Mercury, March 10. brothers in the labor of the farm, pursuing the high- 


er branches of the mathematics under his father’s in- 
OHIO. struction, and reading history and the British classics. 


In the year 1809, Gen. Porter the father, was ap- 
pointed surveyor general of Pennsylvania. James 
entered his father’s office as a volunteer clerk, dur- 
ing the pressure of business in the land office, at that 
lime, growing out of the expiration of the period 
fixed by law for patenting lands. Being intended 
for the profession of the law he there laid the foun- 
dation for that intimate knowledge cf the land laws 
of Pennsylvania, which has so much distinguished 
him in his subsequent professional career. 

About the beginning of the year 1810, he entered 
the office of John Passmore, esq., then prothonotary 
of Lancaster county, who was a lawyer, with a view 
of making himself master of the details of the prac- 
tice of that profession. Heremained with Mr. Pass- 
more about two years, and was his sole assistant in 
discharging the duties of the offices of prothonotary 
of the supreme court of the Lancaster district, pro- 
thonotary of the court of common pleas, clerk of 
the court of quarter sessions, of the court of oyer 
and terminer, and of the orphans’ court of Lancas- 
ter county, which were all held by that gentleman. 
He was unwearied and assiduous in attending to the 
labors of the situation, and exhibited then that untir- 
ing industry which has characterised him in every 
situation in which he has been placed, and which has 
enabled him to attain that high professiona? and lite- 
rary character, accorded to him on all hands, by 
friends as well as foes. 

In the early part of the year 1812, he removed to 
Reading, to pursue his legal studies with his eldest 
step-brother, the late hon. Robert Porter, then and 
for many years after, president judge of the third 
jndicial district of Pennsylvania. He continued 
with him till towards the close of that summer, when 
at the solicitation of an old family friend (Dr. John 
Porter,) then prothonotary of the district court of 
Philadelphia, he came to this city, to supply the 
place of a clerk in the office, until a suitable person 
could be procured, and remained there until the 
month of April, 1813, wher. he was admitted to the 
bar, having pursued and finished his stud ies under 
the direction of William Delany, esq. 

Very shortly after coming to Philadelphia he was 
elected secretary of the association of Democratic 
Young Men of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
a society raised to sustain the principles of the party 
and the war of 1812. As their secretary, he origi- 
nated the callof a meeting, which resulted in the 
formation of the volunteer corps of Junior Artille- 
rists.“ The notice of the call was sent to the news- 
paper at 11 o'clock in the morning. The associa- 
tion met at 7 o'clock in the evening: before 9 o'clock 
that night seventy-six members of it had enrolled 


The act has passed the legislature of the state of 
Ohio for dividing the state into districts for the choice 
of representatives to congress; which districts are ar- 
ranged as follows: ‘ | 
Hamilton county. 

. Butler, Preble, and Dark counties. 

. Warren, Montgomery, Clinton and Green. 

. Miami, Clark, Champagne, Madison, Union, 
and Logan. 

. Mercer, Van Wert, Paulding, Williams, Lucas, 

Henry, Putnam, Allen, Shelby, and Hardin, 
6. Wood, Hancock, Crawford, Seneca, Sandusky, 

and Ottowa. | 

7. Clermont, Brown, and Highland. 
8. Adams, Pike, Jackson, Hocking and Ross. 
9. Fayette, Pickaway, and Fairfield. , 
10. Franklin, Licking, and Knox. 
1}. Delaware, Marion, and Richland. 
12. Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, and Athens, 
13. Perry, Morgan, and Washington. 
14. Muskingum and Guernsey. 
15. Monroe, Belmont, and Harrison. 
16. Holmes, Coshocton, and Tuscarawas. 
17. Jefferson, Carroll, and Columbiana. | 
18. Stark and Wayne. 
19. Trumbull, Portage, and Summit. 
20. Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, and Ashtabula. 
21. Medina, Lorain, Huron, and, Erie. 


ILLINOIS. 

The investigation of the affairs of the fund com- 
missioners shows ihat there is now due to the state, 
from one John Tilson, one of the commissioners, 
$219,446 12, and an equal sum from John Delafield. 
There is also in the office of the fund commissioners 
something over $65,000 in depreciated paper; and 
$12,000 of like money in the hands of James W. Bar- 
ret. The report further states that there is also due 
the state 520-000 in drafts on the Towanda bank, one 
half collected and ready in good money; and recom- 
mends that prompt measures be adopted to make those 
funds and debts immediately available. 

The committee say Tilson applied, in addition to 
this, $40,000 to ‘his private use, without color of law. 
The ieport which they make recommends the legis- 
lature to refuse the payment—“repudialed,” it may 
yet be called—of £22,125 in state bonds, which were 

‘gold by Wright & Co. of London, as they were dis- 
posed of without authority. 
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From the Philadelphia Sentinel. 
JAMES MADISON PORTER—SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 
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themselves in the company, elected their officers, of 


whom Mr. Porter was one, and resolved to parade 


8, 137 sketch of his Mfe is found in Roger's Biographical | was the firet ‘volunteer company raised in Phi lade lphin 


after the declaration of ı ur. Their services were ace 
cepted, and they marched to and manned the fort, 
for several weeks, until their places could be sup- 
plied with regular troops. Having opened an office 
in Philadelphia, he commenced the practice of his 
profession with a greater succcss tian usually at- 
tends young men. 
In August 1814 when the news of the burning of 
Washington was received, he again enrolled himself 
asa private in the corps of Junior Artillerists,” 
and was immediately elected orderly sergeant, the 
highest office then vacant in the company, and mareh- 
ed to Kennett’s square. While onthe march he was 
elected, at home, major of the 72d regiment Penn- 
i sylvania militia. and subsequently was appointed by 
Governor Snyder, brigade quarter master of Gene- 
ral Cadwallader’s brigade, and officiated as such at 
Camp Dupont. After his return from camp, in the 
early part of the year 1815, he was elected lieuten- 
ant colonel and subsequently colonel of the 72d regi- 
ment, having received the latter commission when 
he was but twenty-two years of age. | 

In the spring of 1818 he removed to Northampton 
county, having received the appointment of prose- 
ene attorney of that county from Amos Ellmaker, 
esq. then atturney general. At this time he was in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age. The late Samuel 
Sitgreaves, esq. a giant in intellect was at the head 
of the profession in that region. 

John Ross, esq. had left the bar for a judicial si- 
tuation. The late Governor Wolf was then in full 
practice, and John M. Scott, esq. now mayor of the 
city, at that time regularly attended the courts of 
that county. It was among these men that James 
M. Porter commenced his professional career, in 
Easton, and young as he was he never shrunk from 
the conflict with these veterans. His industry and 
attention were untiring; his manners and address po- 
pular and he soon won his way to the Jargest prac- 
tice at the bar, which he has maintained for twenty 
years. He is now the oldest, and without any dispa- 
ragement to others, it may be said the ablest lawyer 
in that part of Pennsylvania, if indeed he has an 
superior in the commonwealth. l 


His attention however has not been confined to his 
rofession alone. He has pursued a course of read- 
ing in history, general literature and miscellaneous 
matters, that places him among the most intelligent 
men of the day. There are few men possessed of so 
great and so diversified a fund of intelligence. With 
an iron frame andan industry that never tires he 
grapples with any subject, and while other men are 
sleeping, he may be found more than half the night 
in his office, unravelling the mysteries of an execu- 
tory devise or contingent remainder;—preparing a 
lecture on constitutional law—mechanicy—the ori- 
gin of nations—or the necessity of universal and li- 
beral education. At one time fathoming the depths 
of church history,—at another, analyzing the lon- 
guages of nations—seeking the derivation of words 
rom one language to another and resolving them 
into their original elements witha view to their 
more efficient use in composition or perhaps amusing 
himself amid his graver studies by writing a parody 
on some popular song. 

The great and leading trait in his charseter h, 
that whatever he does, he does well and efficiently. 
As a lawyer he is said to be one of the most labo- 
rious pains taking drudges that ever, lived, sparing 
neither time, labor, nor pains, to make his de- 
clarations aud pleas faultless, or in framing the con- 
ditions of a special trust with legal precision and ex- 
actness, so as to provide for all possible contingen- 
cies. As an advocate in the conduct of a cause, 
wary and cautious, never taken by surprise and sel- 
dom thrown off his guard, always ready to seize hold 
or take advantage of any omission in bis adversary’s 
case and bringing every thing that legal research or 
professional ingenuity can accomplish to vid his own 
side. It is said that he never came into court unpre- 
pared and yet no man has ever pursued the law suc- 
cessfully, who had more projects on hand uncon 
nected with his profession. 

He has been a manufacturer, an extensive farmer, 
an active politician, and all the while a lawyer in 
full practice. 

In his writings he is strong and vigorous in style, 
rarely using a trope or figure, but always strongly 
argumentative and forcible. In public speaking he 
adds to a fine figure and strong voice, a command of 
language and a power of argument that insures the 
riveted attention of his audience. He is perhaps at 


This gentleman is the youngest child of the late the next morning at 10 o’cloek in untform, and ten-] this day the strongest jury lawyer in Pennsylvania, 
Gen. Andrew Porter, a meritorious officer of the re- der their services to General Bloomfield, which] and the number of verdicts he is in the habit of 
volution who entered the army in the year 1775, as they did. The occasion was that on which colonel | gaining for his clients, is the best evidence of the es- 

In Jieutenan!, and who contin‘ted in service until the (after ards general) Izzard had marched the troops f timation in which he is held bs the community. As 
cloze of the war and the disbandment of the army, rom Fort Mifflin to the lines, Jeaving beni! but afa speaker he is exceedingly tuleresting and popular. 
et whch time he was colouei of the dth or Pennsyl |sinail force in the fort, und that tou, when a British | He is rich and ready in bis iutormaliou, and introdu- 


Vania regiment Qf artillery. A short but correct] fleet was lying off the Capes of Delaware. This{ cee anecdotes with great aptness to keep up the attebg 
1 . : ` i 5 „ „„ Gere" Basel. e a ‘aos 
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tion of his audience or to illustrate a position. In 
‘Sarcasm and satire, he is almost without a rival, and 
r wight who brings himself under 
his lash. Yet although he may assume in tone and man- 
ner the appearance of the utmost excilement, you will 
lightning, and is 
really all the while perfectly cool and collected, and 
part of his subject as though 


woe betide the 


find he has been playing with the 


ready to pass to the next 
nothing had previously occurred. 


In 1836 be was elected one of the members of the 
convention to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
from the district composed of N orthampton and Mon- 
roe, and was the candidate of the democratic party for 
presidency of that body in opposition to John Ser- 
succeeded by a majority 
these two gentlemen, though di ering 


geant, esq. Mr. Sergeant 
of two votes; 


in politics, were personal friends, and always treate 


each other with that urbanity which characterizes 

ntlemen in their intercourse with one another.— 

t. Sergeant having been elected a member of con- 
gress, was necessarily absent a considerable portion 
time from the deliberations of the convention. 
When so absent he generally called Mr. Porter to the 

„in which capacity he 
of the time that body was 
Asa presiding officer he was firm and 
resolute, disposing of the business with great . 
on the 
Although he spoke 


of his 


chair as president pro te 
officiated nearly one-thi 
in session. 
and with fearless intrepidity. As a member 
floor he was an active debater. 


often, he was always heard with pleasure, as he gave 


light to the subject under discussion, and was never 


tedious or prosing. He never commenced a person- 
al attack on any member, and no man ever made one 
on him, who did not come off second best in the en- 
counter. He was chairman ol the committee on the 
ninth article, (the bill of rights.) and made several 
able reports. His speech on the subject of corporate 


powers, and the right to repeal charters of incorpo- 


ration, is justly considered one of the most able and 
argumentative delivered in that body, and exhibits a 
degree of research that is in perfect keeping with the 
character of the man. 

In July, 1839, he was appointed president judge of 
the twelfth judicial district of Pennsylvania, which 
situation he held for one year, and then resigned and 
returned to the bar. Tbe people of the district re- 

tted his leavinng the bench much. His sound 
Le knowledge, his long experience, his knowledge 
of the German language, his promptness in the des- 
patch of business and his careful regard for sound 
morals, had completely neutralized all the Opposition 
which his political opponents had endeavored to get 
Up against him at his first appointment, and which 
had led to his confirmation in the senate by a strictly 

rty vote, There was no more popular Judge in 
Fennsylvania. and certainly never was one more de- 
servedly so, when he resigned. 

In politics Col. Porter has always been a sound prac- 
tical democratic republican. Always decided, but nev- 


er ultra; marking out his course of conduct and then’ 


with Roman firmness pursuing itstraight ahead with- 
out regard to the fault found by either professing 
friends or open foes. He pins his faith to no man’s 
sleeve, but has a mind of his own for every thing.— 
His is that firmness and decision of character that 
never degenerate into stubborness. 

He is still of an ardent temperament. Honest and 
fearless—he dislikes publicity and has no patience 
with meanness and double dealing. The most placa- 
ble man in the world when approached in good feel- 
ing, and perfectly open to conviction when addressed 
by reason. He knows not what fear is and will brook 
nothing like premeditated insult. That will instant- 
ly, as has been said of his honored father, ‘‘arouse all 
the apalling energies of his character.” In his 
friendship he is warm, gentle, and sincere, and al- 
though liable to be excited by injurious treatment, 


his emotion is but temporary, and he bears neither 


malice nor ill-will to any human being. 


He is a man of pure morals—of unbending integ- 
rity, and has been for many years a member in full 
standing with the Presbyterian church. 

In the situation of secretary of war, which he now 
Gils, he will enter upon a more extended field of ac- 
tion than he has hitherto occupied, aud us he has al- 
Ways proved himself equal to every situation in which 
he bas been placed, his friends feel assured that in it 
he will add to his well earned reputation for talents, 
integrity and industry, and rank among the ablest of 
the able men who have filled that departinent of the 
government. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
— — a 
GENERAL. CASS. 

A number of anti-whig politicians in Michigan 
having written to General Cass desiring his senti- 
ments respecting a national bank, a tariff, a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands and a pa- 
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tional convention, the general returned them the 


follawing answer. 

Detroit, Feb. 28th, 1843. 

Sin: I had the honor to 

terday, requesting me to communicate ii 
upon certain questions you have stated. 


volving t 
vernment, and I do not hesitate 
timents, freely and frankly. 


I shall limit my answer, however, to a categorical 
and shall not enter into the 
considerations which have led to them. A sense of 
propriety imposes this course upon me. I received 
some time since, from a committee of the democra- 
tic convention of the state of Indiana, a letter ask- 
ing my opinion upon the topics, which are embrac- 
To that letter I replied, 
at length, giving my opinion, together with the rea- 
sons in support of it. That letter being at the dis- 
I do not think I ought to 


expression of my views, 


ed m your communication. 


position of the convention, 
make it public. 


For the present, therefore I confine myself, toa 
sentiments upon the points 


brief declaration of my 


of enquiry you have proposed. 
LT 


sufficient grant of power for such a 
cond, because public opinion has 
and I think justly, against any suc 


met by the presidential veto, 
necessary to defeat it. 

2. I think itis the duty of the general govern- 
ment to reduce its expenses to the lowest amount, 
consistenly with a faithful discharge of its constitu- 
tional duties. In the preparation of a judicious ta- 
riff to raise this amount, it is also its duty toafford 
incidental proe nion to those branches of American 
industry which require it. An economical expendi- 
ture, a tariff producing enough, with the sales of the 
public land, to meet this expenditure, and so divided 
among the various articles of importation, as to pro- 
tect our own manufacturers by reasonable duties; 
and within these limits, a practical application of 
the just principles of free trade to our foreign com- 
merce, seem to me, to comprehend the outline of the 
duties of the government of the United States upon 
these difficult topics. If to this be added a sincere 
desire to reconcile, as far as may be, locally con- 
flicting views by mutual concessions of opinion, and 
to adopt a system which shall have stability enough 
toenable the great interests of the country to ac- 
commodate themselves to it, I think the object, which 
has been so long sought, will be as nearly attained 
as the circumstances of the country permit. 

3. The public land should, in my Opinion, be ap- 
propria to the support of the government of the 

nited States, and not distributed among the indivi- 
dual states. 

4. I think it is the duty of every member of the 
democratic party, whom the partiality of his friends 
may designate as a proper person to fill the office of 
president of the United States, to be bound by the 
decision of the general convention of the arty. I 
have said this in other circumstances, and I here re- 
peat it. Should the choice of the convention fall 
upon me, which [have no right to expect, when I 
look at the able men whose names aré before the 
public, I shall sit still and submit. Should it fall 
upon another, I shall support him zealously and sin- 
cerely. I am sir, with great regard, vour obedient 
servant, LEWIS CASS. 


should that measure be 


THE TIME FOR A CONVENTION. 
The subjoined resolutions were adopted by the 
Johnson mass meeting of Pennsylvania, held at Har- 
risburg in January last. It will be seen that as they 
have fixed March 1844 as their time for selecting 
their delegates to a national convention—they would 
be unrepresented if the prescription of the Richmond 
doctors were folluwed. Truly we don't know what 
our friends at Richmond could have intended by ur- 
ging November 1843, asthe time for the convention, 
unless it was to get up a seeming demonstration for 
some candidate to whom itis expedient to be in a 
hurry; for as all the states and popular conventions 
which had already spoken definitely as to time, had 
preferred a later day, and most of them named May 
1844—the Richmond faculty could not expect that 
all these were to be controlled, and have their deci- 
sions arbitrarily reversed, by the action of a conven- 
tion at Richmond, so managed as to leave it in strong 
doubt whether it fairly represents the state it claims 
lo speak for. We ore told that some of the coun- 
ties of which. Mr. Ritchie, as xy, held and gave 
the votes, were among the Calhoun counties, which 


receive your letter of yes- 
opinion 
have no 
reserve isg these, nor upon any other subjects, ia- 

e principles or policy of the general go- 
to give you my sen- 


do not think, that a national bank should be 
incorporated in any form or under any pretence by 
the general government. First, because I have ne- 
ver seen in the constitution of the United States a 
purpose, and se- 
ronounced itself, 
institution, An 
attempt to incorporate a national bank Ought to be 


vention hoping that the selection will fall on 
of the west, the first and dearest hope of our suffer- 
ing country. 


hon. W. L. D 
ſa vor of a 
reference to the manner of choosing delegates to re- 
present that state, 
people in each judicial eireuit, should choose one 
delegate—making nine in all, the exact number of 
the senators and representatives to which Illinois is 
entitled. The state is not divided into congressional 
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had already nominated Mr. Calhoun, and therefore 
could not have been represented by their own votes if 
Mr. Ritchie gave them for the Van Burenscheme of 
a multitudinous assemblage in November, which vo- 
ting by the whole electoral vote of each state 
in a lump, would nullify the voice of the minorities in 
every state. On the whole, it would seem, that if 
our brothers of Richmond insist upon going into a 
convention in November next—they will have it all 
to themselves. The people of Virginia can after- 
wards determine, whether they will not meet their 
republican brethren of the union in May 1844. 

The following are the Pennsylvania resolutions re- 
ferred to above. 

Whereas: An effort is being made to precipitate 
the election of delegates in this commonwealth, in 
order that, by premature action, the great mass of 
the republican party may not be heard, and whereas, 
a secret combination now exists between a few men, 
who make deception a business, and office seeking 
a trade, to select delegates from Pennsylvania, who 
are transferable materials; men who will go into 
the national convention with a view of dofeating the 
will of a large majority of the democratic party of 
the state, and in the end, to transfer the vote of the 
Keystone state, to a candidate decidedly not the 
choice of the people. Such a plan is now maturing, 
and relies upon its success mainly by effecting an 
early and premature election of delegates, wherein 
but a small! portion of the republican party of the 
state will have a voice. Therefore, 

Resolved, In order that a full expression of the 
democratic party of Pennsylvania may be heard in 
national convention, and to the end that the public 
will may be clearly and unequivocally ex ressed, and 
the sovereignty of the people indicated, we there- 
fore declare, and now resolve, that March, 1844, 
will be the proper time to elect delegates from the 
Keystone state to a national convention, and it is 
hereby made the duty of the state central committee, 
appointed by this meeting, to use all their exertions 
to promote the wishes of the people, and to see that 
the public will is fully vindicated in the time and 
manner of selectirg delegates to represent the de- 
mocratic party in a national convention, and that we 
hereby proclaim, that March, 1844, is the time, and 
the proper time, for electing delegates, either by state 
convention, or by the people directly, and that any 
action got up by a faction and interested minority, 
will be nugatory in its operations, disrespectful to 
the publie will, and entitled to the marked reprehen- 
sion of a free, virkious and intelligent people. 

[Charleston Mercury, 15th inst. 
CLAY MEETING IN ILLINOIS. 

A meeting of the whig members of the Nlinois 
legislature was held at Springfield on the 2d inst.— 
The resolutions adopted 7 the meeting embraced 
substantially, among others, the following points, 
viz.— 

1. The imposition of a tariff of duties, sufficient 
to raise a revenue to defray the hecessary expendi- 
tures of the national government, and at the same 
time afford adequate protection of American industry. 

2. Opposition to direct taxation for the support of 
the national government. 

3. The necessity of a properly restricted national 
bank, to regulate the currency, and aid in the collec- 
tion and safe keeping of the public revenue. 

4. Adhesion to the principles of Mr. Clay’s land 
bill, as most according with the best interests of the 
nation and of the state. | ? 

5. The active support ofa whig candidate, in eve- 
ry congressional district, at the approaching election, 
without regard to the chances of success. 


The following resolution offered by a member, was 
adopted by acclamation: l 
Resolved, That Henry Clay, of Kentueky, has the 
entire confidence of the whigs of Illinois; that, as a 
candidate for the presidency in 1844, he would be 


our choice in preference to any distinguised states- 


man of the whig party; 
principle, and for men, 
to the support of the 


by acting as we do, from 
we pledge ourselves to rally 
nominee of the national con- 


“Harry 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
At a recent “democratic” state convention in III. 
- Ewing president—a resolution in 
national convention was adopted, and in 


the meeting recommended that the 
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Ist lieutenant Samuel Woods, to be captain. 

20 lieutenant James Belger, (adj::iant) to be lst 
lieutenant. 

Bvt. 2d lieutenant R. W. Kirkham, of the 2d in- 
fantry, to be 3d lieutengnt. 

[Army and Navy Chronicle. 
MILITARY ACADEMY—LETTER OF THE EX-SECRETA- 
RY OF WAR. ; 
From the Albany Evening Journal. 
War . Feb. 9, 1843. 

Sm: I have received your leiter of the lst instant, 
transmitting the printed proceedings of a military 
convention held at the city of Albany, in the state of 
New York, in January last, and particularly calling 
my attention to one of the resolutions which recom- 
mends that the military academy at West Point be 
abolished. -. 

Being thus called on, I cannot, in justice to the 
academy, forbear from vindicating it from the unjust 

- imputations cast upon it by that resolution. Your 
convention is pleased to ‘‘consider it, as now consti- 
tuted, aristocratic and anti-republican in its charac- 
ter.” A seminary of instruction in any department 
of knowledge must necessarily be composed of a 
small number of pupils compared with the entire 
male population, Les if this circumstance renders it 
“aristocratic and anti-republican.”’ then are all our 
colleges and academies and select schools of the 
same character. I am bound to presume the mem- 
bers of the convention were not aware of the manner 
in which the cadets are selected, and of their general 
character as regards the wealth of their parents or 
guardians. 

To give sou some light on the subject, I transmit 
herewith a printed circular, such as is addressed to 
the parents or friends of every applicant. From this 

ou will perceive that every congressional district 
in the United States and the several territories fur- 
nishes a cadet, on the nomination of the representa- 
tive of such district or territory, and that the residue 
(a very small number) are selected from among the 
eons of the officers of the army and navy, descend- 
ants of revolutionary soldiers, and of distinguished 
public officers, whose pecuniary resources may be 
cramped. If any plan can be devised more equal, 
just, and republican, better calculated to diffuse mili- 
tary information through the whole country, and to 
give to each and every portion of it the advantages 
of auch an institution, I shall thankfully receive it, 
and use my best endeavors to have it adopted; and I 
submit with great deference whether the convention 
has been just to itself or to the academy, to the pub- 
lic interest, or the cause of military science, in re- 
commending the abolition of the only institution in 
the land where that science is systematically taught, 
theoretically and practically, because it is now con- 
stituted” in a manner that it deems erroneous? And I 
would respectfully ask whether some effort should 
not have been made to point out its defects, and sug- 
gest the proper remedy, before resorting to the last 
extremity—its destruction? l 


I send you also two statements, carefully made by 
the professors and officers of the academy, showing 
the condition of each cadet the last two years, from 
which you will perceive what a large preponderance 
there 1s of young men taken from those classes of 
life not usually deemed “aristocratic.” And to those 
at all acquainted with the academy and its history, 
it is notorious that the sons of mechanics, farmers, 
and of poor parents have always constituted the 
great body of the pupils. The charge of ‘‘aristocra- 
cy,” therefore, is met aud disproved, | trust to your 
satisfaction. 


But if the selections have been in any instances 
made from the sans of the rich and powerful, is the 
Institution or the government in faul? The repre- 
sentatives in the house from the several districts are 
called upon to designate the youth to be selected, 
and they in fact make the selections. If fault there 
be, is it not with the immediate representatives of 
the people, and should they not be held to answer 
for iv 


For instance, tho representative from Albany coun- 
ty the last year nominated young Mr. Viele, and he 
was appointed. You probably well know the great 
respectability of his family, his own worth, and the 
destitute condition in which he and they were left 
by the death of his father. Was that an “‘aristocra- 
tien selection? I think not. But, if the constituents 
of Mr. Bernard think so, should they not hold him to 
a responsibility which he would be proud and glad to 
meet? 

‘rhe advantages of the institution the convention 
considers disproportionate to the expense. Can the 
advantage of collecting embodying, preserving, and 
teaching the mian science of the civilized world 
be estimated by dollars and cents? Do vou, or does 
any one gentlemay who participated in the adoption 
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variety of the studies pursued at the academy, of the 
military instruction afforded there, theoretically and 
practically? Are they aware that the cadets are re- 
gularly drilled as infantry, as dragoons, as artillery, 
ard light artillery; and that their evolutions in either 
arm are superior to those of our oldest soldiers? 
Professor Potter, of Union College, was one of the 
visiters of the last year. His capacity in judging 
and his integrity in reporting what he saw, you will 
readily admit. J send you a copy of the report of 
the board of visiters drawn up by him. Will yon 
have the goodness to read it, and ask your fellow 
members of the convention to do the same, and then 
say if you can tell the value in dollars and cents of 
the advantages of such an institution. If you ean, I 
will be happy to use my best efforts to bring down the 
expenses to that value, if it be less than the present 
cost of the establishment. 

The convention says that the money now required 
to sustain the academy should be appropriated to the 
diffusion of military instruction in the different slates. 
Are we to understand by this, that, instead of one 
well endowed academy for the nation, with teachers 
of distinguished ability and fidelity, we are to have 
one in each state with means necessarily scant, to 
subsist on a N eharity or more precarious 
state bounty i 

Sir, it cannot be supposed that congress would ap- 
ply some three millions of dollars, which would be 
indispensable to establish an academy in each state; 
and this proposition to drive from the state ot New 
York a national institution of such a character, and 
scatter the funds applied to its support to the four 
winds, to be wasted in abortive efforts to nurse feeble 

seminaries— this proposition comes from a conven- 

tion of enlightened militia officers of the state of 

New York! I confess my mortification and surprise 

lat the occurrence. That militia officers of Ohio 
should denounce the military academy did not aston- 
ish me, because I was aware that they had few or no 
means of better information. But the militia offi- 
cers of the state of New York are within a few 
hours’ sailof West Point. They can attend the drills 
recitations, and examinatios.s at their pleasure; they 
can visit the encampment, in which all the cadets 
are actually in camp eleven weeks in every year per- 
forming all the duties of soldiers. Can you be sur- 

| prised that, as a citizen of New York, I am mortified 

i that such gentlemen should join in a groundless hue 
and cry against such an institution within the bosom 
of their own state? 


The plan of the military academy and the system 
of instruction there, may bave defects, because ail 
human institutions must have them. But that plan 
and that system have been thirty years maturing and 
improving, under the care of the most distinguished 
military men this country has produced. Is it not a 


| 
presumption that they are not wholly and abso- 


lutely wrong? 

The convention, by their resolution, seem to ap- 
preciate the advantages of military science, and to 
desire that we may not be obliged to depend upon 
foreigners for it in time of need. They must be 
aware of the prejudices existing among those who 
have norespect for military improvement, against the 
academy, and which would exist against any similar 
institution on any plan. Ts it kind in those friendly 
to the cause which that seminary is designed to pro- 
mote, honestly designed, however it may fail in exe- 
cution—is it kind in them to adopt the indefinite lan- 
guage of general denunciation, so easy to be used by 

demagogues in reference to every institution of the 
country? | 
Of all men, the militia officers, who are alive to 
the value of the service, should be the last to cast 
any obstacle in the way of any honest effort to pro- 
mote that service. The science, which their asso- 
ciations will not allow them time to acquire, is taught 
at the academy to young men from all parts of the 
‘country. who, sooner or later, mingle with their fel- 
low citizens, and impart the fruits of their acquisi- 
tions to all those who are willing to receive them.— 
Militia officers will be the very first to derive benefit 
from these acquisitions. Why, then, should they be 
hostile to that which thus promotes their own im- 
provement, elevates the military character, preserves 
for future use the military learning of the world, in 
its highest and abstruse branches, daily improves 
apen it, and sends forth annually a body of accom- 
plished, practical, and active soldiers, equal to any in 
Christendom? 

Although sorely pressed for time, my respect for 
the convention has induced me to throw together 
these hasty views, for the purpose of asking a re 
examination of the subject, and a reconsideration of 
a resolution so injurious to the military service of the 
country. 


if you or any member of the convention, or any 


‘other militia oiicers, desire information respecting 


again placed in confinement. 


county an 


which it is “constituted I invite vou to atterd th” 
examination that commences the first week in Jun 
next. The officers of the academy will render you 
every attention and every facility in their power; and 
there is at the point a commodious public house, 
where every.comfort except spirituous liquor may 
be obtained. 
days, affords one of the best retreats from the heat 
of summer. 


Indeed, a sojourn there of a few 


Let me ask that those disposed to condemn, will 


examine before they do so, that they may at least be 
able to give facts and reasons for their opinions. 


Very respectfully, your obedient serv't, 
ss eee J. C. SPENCER. 


Joux F. Townsenn, maj. gen. N. F. militia, 


President of the convention, &c. Albany, V. F. 


THE NAVY. bi 
Somers Arrar. Our readers will remember that 


in the case of the boy Sullivan, one of the appren- 
tices of the Somers, who was taken before a judge 
Greenwood of Brooklyn, by a writ of kabeas 
the learned judge decided not to release the boy, but 
ordered him to be remanded to the navy yard with 


instructions that he should no longer be kept in com 
finement! This exceeding impertinence—for in no 


other light can we regard it—was very properly dis- 


regarded by commodore Perry, and the boy was at 
once again placed in confinement, to ensure his ap- 
pearance before the court martial, when called. for. 
For this act a suit has becn instituted against com- 
modore Perry, and he has actually been held to bail 
to answer the charge before the circuit judge! Now, 
one of two things is certain: either the boy was ille- 
gaily enlisted in the naval service or not. If his en- 
listment was illegal, judge Greenwood. or his hon- 
or the recorder, or any other judge, had the autho- 
rity to release him. Butif his enlistment was in 
compliance with the law, as judge Greenwood by 
remanding him admits it was, the moment the boy 
was returned to the naval authority, the civil jurisdie- 
tion ceased, and judge Greenwood had about es 
much right to order commodore Perry to give him a 
round dozen, as to say that the boy should not be 
It is risking little to 
predict, that the circuit judge or any other magis- 
trate, excepting, 
his honor the recorder of New Yor 
will scout the complaint. 

It is a somewhat significant fact by the way, that 


we hear of no attempts to procure the release of the 


remainder of the apprentices of the Somers who 
were in confinement, now that all the wilnesses ne- 
cessary for the purposes of the prosecution have re- 
ceived their freedom, and appear to have been duly 
instructed as to the evidence to be given before the 
court! [M. Y. American. 
The Mackenzie case. Judge Betis, of the U.S. Dis- 
trict court, delivered his opinion on Monday, in the 
important case of commander Mackenzie. which was 


argued during the past week. A New York paper 


says:— 


Judge Betts delivered his instructions to the Grand 
Jury at great length, which was one of the most able, 


elaborate decisions ever emanating even from that 
distinguished judge. 


In giving his opinion, Judge 
Betts remarked, that he was fulfiling only his duty, 
that he had no power tocontrol or direct the Grand 
Jury, in whatever course they might choose to take, 


and it was submitted to them to conform, or not, to the. 
opinion of the court. 


In answer to the questions propounded by the Grand 
Jury, he stated that the Grand Jury had jurisdiction 
to indict persons not belonging to the navy for offen- 
ces committed on the high seas on board ships of 
war, and I also think they have power to indict per 


sons belonging to the navy, for felonies committed on 
board vessels of war on the high seas, where such 


felonics are not within the jurisdiction of a Court 
Martial. The Grand Jury has no authority to en- 


quire into the homicide charzed to have been commit- 


ted on board the brig Somers, nor into the offence 


of mutiny or mutinous conduct by any of the crew of 
that vessel. 


He just remarked what he had stated to the Grand 
Jury, and recapitulated the circumstances attendant 
upon the arrival of the brig Somers—the organization 
of the court of Enquiry—and the subsequent order for 
a Court Martial upon Commander Mackenzie. He 
then went on revising the law applicable to the case, 
and concluded by instructing them that neither the 
act of 1825, or 1835, gives to this court jurisdiction 
over the crime of murder committed on board a U. 
States armed vessel, and triable by a Court Martial. 
As to the charge of mansluughter, he held that no 
statute gave this court jurisdiction, but that Courts 
Martial had a right and power to try offenders on 
that charge. 

The decision of the court was reecived with loud 


QË the resuluuen in question, know the extent and the true condition of the academy and the manner in | aad irrepressible barbts of applause. 


rhaps, judge Greenwood of You. l 


wwe 
— — — — — 


OFFICIAL REPOKT OF THE Loss or tHe U. S. stur 
Cod c oRD. Extract of a letter from Com. Conover, 
of the U. S. ship John Adams, dated, Table Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, December 26, 1842. 

“I regret to inform the department, that the Por- 
tuguese brig Union, arrived here a few days since, 
with the surviving officers and crew of the U. States 
ship Concord—the officers and men under charge of 
the first lieutenant, Mr. Gardner, who has officially 
communicated to me the loss of the Concord. She 
was wrecked on a sand bar at the mouth of the river 
Lorango in the Portuguese province of Quillemane. 
Captain Boerum, Purser Hart, and James Davis, or- 
dinary seaman, were drowned on the 2d November, 
while crossing the bar at the mouth of Lorango ri- 
ver, in the gig. Ihave taken five midshipmen and 
sixty men on board the John Adams. The remain- 
ing officers and crew will proceed immediately to 
Rio de Janeiro in the Portuguese brig which con- 
veyed them to this place. The Concord, after throw- 
ing over her guns. &c. to lighten her was forced over 
the bar at high water with loss of rudder, keel, &c. 
and otherwise materially injured—though not a 
complete wreck.” i [Madisonian. 


The loss of the United States sloop of war Con- 
cord, is confirmed by the Maria Theresa, captain 
Clark, arrived at Boston from Manilla. The news 
was received at St. Helena from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Concord was lost on the rocks in the 
Mozambique channel, about the 2d of October.— 
Captain Boerum, Purser Hart (of this city) and one 
seaman, were drowned by the swamping of a small 
boat in which, as the accounts state, they were at- 
tempting to land after the vessel struck the reef.— 
The remainder of the officers and crew were taken 
to Cape Town by a British vessel, from which they 
were transferred to the sloop of war John Adams, 

ptain Conover, which was expected daily at St. 

elena. It was the current report at St. Helena 
that the crew of the John Adams were ina state 
mutiny. This was the vessel from which, while in 
the Brazil station, midshipman Spencer was sent 
home under a promise of resignation, and (as he 
confessed to commander Mackenzie) in which he 
had meditated the same crime for which he forfeit- 
ed his life in the Somers. 


We annex a list of the Concord’s officers: 

Commander—William Boerum. 

Lieutenants—Juhn M. Gardner, Zachariab Hol- 
and 5 Richard renee 

eon—John C. Spencer. t. Surgeon—Na- 

than F. H. Moore. j 

Purser—Benjamin F. Hart. 

Passed Midshipman—Cornelius Van Alstine. 

: Midshipmen—John C. Febiger, William Gibson, 
Walter V. Gilliss, William H. Jamesson, Julian My- 
ers, Robert A. Marr, Jefferson H. Nones, Jobn Ju- 
lius Pringle. 

Acting Carpenter—Loman Smith. 
maker—Isaac Whitney. 

The Maria Theresa brings letters from the sloop 
of war Boston, of the China squadron, and from the 


Actain Sail- 


John Adams. 


The new sloop of war Saratoga, captain Tatnall. 
left Portsmouth for New York on the afternoon of 6th 
March, to sail about the end of the month for the coast 
of Africa. During the terrible gale of Thursday 
night. we learn from the Boston Mercantile, that, to 
prevent going ashore, she was compelled to anchor 
of Rye Beach, (the scene of so many marine, disas- 
ters,) and cut away all her masts! Lieutenant Par- 
rott arrived in Boston on Friday, to procure a steam- 


boat to tow her into Portsmouth harbor again. This], 


isan unlucky beginning for a new ship, but the won- 
der is that, off such a waste, the Saratoza was able 
to ride out the gale even at the expense of her masts 
and rigging. The time required to refit her will, 
of course, delay the departure of commodore Perry 
for a fortnight or more. Rye Beach is about 6 miles 
south of the entrance of Portsmouth harbor: many 
vessels have been lost there. 


The steamer Express was sent from Boston on Sa- 
turday to her assistance. 

Of the China squadron, the Constellation, captain 
Kearney was at Hong Kong Sept. 20—all well. The 
Boston, captain J. 8. Skinner, from Macao, for che 
Pacific, via New Holland, sailed from Angier Roads 
October 27—all well. 

‘the store ship Relief, commander Sterret, sailed 
from Valparaiso Nov. 1, for Callao. 


The U. S. schr. Wave, lieut. com. Davis, bound to 
Charleston, dropped down from the Gosport navy 
yard on Wednesday to the anchorage off the naval 
hospital. 

A naval general court martial for the trial of com- 
mander Wm. Ramsay, lieutenant Charles H. Poor, 
and others, has been ordered to convene on board the 
United States ship Pennsylvania, in the harbor of 
Norfolk, on Saturday, 25th inst. 
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The court martial will be composed as follows: 
Commodore E. Pendleton Kennedy, President. 
Commodore W. Bradford Shubrick, 

Captain Charles W. Skinner, 

Captain David Geisinger, 

Captain John Paul Zantzinger, 

Captain Thomas T. Webb, 

Captain Balden Dulany, 

Captain Joseph Smoot, 

Commander Wm. H. Gardner, 

Commander David G. Farragut, 

Commander Robert B. Cunningham, 

Lieutenant Wm. Green. 

Lieutenant Sydney Smith Lee—members. 

John L. Upshur, esq. of Virginia, judge advocate. 

Commander W. H. Gardner and R. B. Cunning- 
ham have been since relieved from serving 28 a mem- 
ber of the court martial, and commanders W. Jame- 
son and C. Lowndes have been detailed in their stead. 

We understand that the steam frigate Missouri 
has been ordered tothe Washington navy yard, to 
undergo some slight alteration in her machinery. 

A new brig to be.called the Perry, will shortly be 
launched trom the navy yard at Gosport, Virginta. 

The U. 8. brig Boxer, lieutenant com. Bullus, was 
at Matanzas on the 2d inst., and was to sail in two 
or three days on a cruise among the Bahamas. 

The frigate United States and sloop of war York- 
town, were on the coast of Mexico October 15. The 
schooner Shark was at Callao. 

(Army and Neary Chronicle. 

Untrep Srares mr Saratoca. The splendid 
new United States sloop of war Saratoga, recently put 
in commission as one of the African squadron, left 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 16th instant at 
noon, for New York, where she was to have comple- 
ted her outfit. The following official letters from 
the commandant of the navy yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire to the secretary of the navy, will 


show the injuries sustained by this vessel in the re- 


centstorm. « [Mfadisonian. 
U. S. navy yard, Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
March 17th, 1843, half past 11, a. m. 

Sun: I wrote to you yesterday of the sailing of the 
Saratoga. She left her moorines off the navy yard 
about noon, with a light breeze from the westward, 
and succeeded in getting clear of the harbor without 
any apparent difficulty. Early in theafternoon, how- 
ever, tho wind shifted to the S. E., and during the 
night it veered to about east, from which quarter it 
blew most violently, and was accompanied by a hea- 
vy fall of snow. 

i have just been informed that the ship is now lying 
at anchor a little to the northward of Wallace's sands, 
or about three and a half ar four miles to the south- 
ward of the light-house at the entrance of this har- 
bur, that she is totally dismasted; and that her situa- 
tion is precarious, if not perilous; particularly as she 
lies at a distance of bul three quarters of a mile from 
the shore, among ledges of rock, and the wind still 
continues from the eastward, although, thank God, 
in an abated degree. 

I scarcely need add, sir, that I am adopting, and 
shall continue to adopt every possible means, that can 
be suggested, to assist in saving both crew and hull, 
more especially the former. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant. 

L. M. GOLDSBOROUH, com‘dt pro. tem. 
To the hon. the secretary of the navy, Washington cit. 


U. S. navy yard, Portsmouth, (NM. H.) 
March 17th, 1843, half past 5, p. m. 
Sir: Lieut. Parrot has just reached here from the 
Saratoga, and confirms all that I wrote you this morn- 
ing about that vessel. He further states that in cut- 
ting away the masts, not a soul on board received the 
slightest injury. 

Between one and two o' clock, to-day, the wind for- 
tunately veered to the north and westward, from 
which direction it is still blowing, with every pros- 

ct, 1 think, of a continuence for a while; and so 

ong as it does not setin from an easterly qaarter the 
ship is perfectly safe; otherwise her situation is cer- 
tainly perilous. 

Captain Tatnall, I well know, will make every ef- 
fort that can be accomplished by jury-masts, kedging. 
and towing, to get his ship safe into this harbor; but 
for the fear of the insufficiency of those means to re- 
lieve her in time from her present dilemma, and there 
being no such thing as a steamboat at this place, an 
officer has been despatched to secure the immediate 
services of one at Boston. And, as a precautionary 
measure, I have sent a good sized fishing schooner, 
and several boats, (one of them a life-boat,) to attend 
the ship, so that if the fate of the hull becomes inev- 
itable, the lives of the officers and crew at least may 
be certainly saved. 

A considerable portion of the spars, sails, and rig- 
ging has already drifted ashore, and I have taken such 
measures as will secure them from depredation or 
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further injury. All of them though are materially 
injured. . 

Lieutenant Parrot informs me that the ship has all 
her guns on board, and indeed, every thing else, ex- 
cepting the three lower masts, and all that was con- 
nected with them, which embrace all the spars on 
board saving the spare ones. The bowsprit, however, 
I learn, is still standing, but am not informed as to its 
condition. Very respectfully, your obedient serv‘t. 

L. M. GOLDSBOROUGH, com. pro. tem. 
To the hon. the sec. of the navy, Washington city, D. C. 


Appropriations ror THe Navy. The following 
is a synopsis of an act making appropriations for 
the naval service fur the half calendar year begin - 
ning January 1, 1843, and ending June 30, 1843, and 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1843, and end- 
ing June, 1844: 
Pay of petty officers and seamen, half ca- 


lendar year, $1,496 584 
do. do. fiscal year, 2, 712,808 
Superintendents, &c. yds. half cal’dar year, 36.860 
do. o. fiscal year, 73, 730 
Provisions for navy, half calendar year, 362.769 
do. do. fiscal year, 623,553 
Clothing do. hf. cal’dar year, 380 000 
Surgeons’ necessaries, &c. do. 51,250 
do. do. fiscal year, 42,840 
do. do. arrearages, 50.000 
Increase, &c. of navy, half calendar year, 500,000 
do. do. fiscal year, 1,000, 
Support of Africans recaptured, 5,000 


Improvements and repairs of navy yards. 


Portsmouth, N. H. half calendar year, 15.510 
do. fiscal year, l 24,901 
Charlestown, Mass. half calendar year, 20,993 
do. fiscal year, 34 379 
16,000 


Brooklyn, N. York half calendar year, 
do. fiscal year, 25,400 
[The secretary of the navy is directed to cause an 
examination as to the 5 and probable ex- 
pense of building a dry dock at New Tork, the wa- 
ter from the Croton aqueduct to be used as the ele- 
vating power, of sufficient capacity to hold a 74, and 
to cause an examination of plans of dry or floating 
docks, and to report to the next session of congress. 
All farther expenditures upon dry docks in N. York 
harbor, to be suspended till January next, and $100,- 
000 is appropriated for construction of a floating 
dock at Pensacola, of capacity for repair of frigates 
of smaller class on such plan as the secretary shall 


approve.) 
Philadelphia, Pa., half calendar year, 1,950 
do. fiscal year, 2,070 
Washington, D. C. half calendar year, 5,767 
do. fiscal year, 4,814 
Gosport, Va. half calendar year, 5,200 
do. fiscal year, 9,310 
Pensacola, Fa., half calendar year, 3,000 
do. fiscal year, 4,047 
of hospital buildings, &c. 
Charlestown, Mass., half calendar year, 1,500 
do. fiscal year 050 
Brooklyn, N. T., half calendar year, 8.832 
do. fiscal year, 5,000 
Norſolk, Va., half calendar year, 2 000 
do. fiscal year, 2,000 
Pensacola, Fa., half year, 1 500 
do. fiscal year, 2,448 
Philadelphia naval asylum, half cal'dar year, 945 
do. fiscal year, 366 
Repairs of magazines. 
Charlestown, Mass. half calendar year, 560 
do. fiscal year, 1,000 
Brooklyn, New York, half calendar year, 350 
do. fiscal year, 340 
Washington, D. C. half calendar year, 250 
do. fiscal year, 250 
Norfolk, Va. half calendar year, 350 
do. fiscal year, 250 
Ordnance, &c., navy, northern lakes, half ca- 
lendar year, 48.423 
do. fiscal year, 96 847 
Sundry expenses, half calendar year, 330,000 
do. fiscal year, 450,000 
Contingent expenses, half calendar year, 1,500 
do. fiscal year, 3,000 
Printing regulations, i 1,000 
Expenses agencies for inspection of hemp, 4.000 


[With a proviso that all provisions aad clothing, 
hemp and other materials of every name and nature, 
for the use of the navy, and the transportatior. there- 
of, when time will permit, shall hereafter be furn- 
ished by contract by tho lowest bidder.) 

MARINE CORPS. . 


Pay, half calondar year, 9,948 

Pay, fiscal year, 1.472 
Provisions, half calendar year, 19.128 
do fiscal year, 38,619 
Clothing, half calendar year, 20,349 
do. fiscal year, 40,698 


great impetus to the trade between Canada and the 
mother country, while it will benefit the states of the 
union contiguous to Canada, seems unquestionable. 
It is an excellent move in the right direction, and 
knocks duwn one of the pillars in the arch of mono- 
PO 
Money is abundant; immense sums of it are lying 
comparatively idle, and, for any thing like good se- 
curity, it may be obtained to any extent, at a low 
rate of interest. England, indeed, exhibits the sin- 
gular anomaly of being at once the richest and the 
poorest country in the world, possessing the greatest 
amount of aggregate wealth with the most frightful 
mass of positive destitution and misery. 

Continental Summary. The Continental news, since 
the sailing of the Great Western, possesses no pro- 
minent feature. In Paris, they talk of another min- 
isterial crisis. The opposition are making a great 
effort for the overthrow of M. Guizot. Considering 
how much that distinguished man has recently lost 
easte with his countrymen, it is not improbable the 
efforts to oust him may succeed—if not on the com- 
ing occasion, at no remote day. : 

As regards Spain, Espartero has been obliged to 
“knuckle down” to Louis Philippe, by retracting the 
charges made against the French consul at Barcelo- 
na, for unwarrantable interference during the recent 
troubles. Spain is busy with her elections, pending 
which the treaty with England is in abeyance. As to 
the Portuguese, all hope of arranging a commercial 
treaty with them are nearly given up. A slight dis- 
turbance at Genoa, which was soon quelled, has been 
the only cripple of late on the smooth surface of 
continental politics. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th states that in 
consequence of the conspiracy in favor of Prince 
Michael, discovered at Belgrade, 20 had been con- 
demned to death. 

A letter from Rome states that on the 8th ult., the 
Tiber had overflowed its banks, and invaded a third 
of the city. . 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Feb. 17. A fair demand 
for cotton has existed during the week, but prices 
have had a decided tendency downwards, and all 
sorts of American must be quoted zd per Ib. cheaper, 
whilst for some classes, such as middling and mid- 
djing fair, an abatement of near jd per Ib. has been 
conceded. | 

Fe 24. Our tradehas undergone a favorable 
change since the 17th inst., the demand has been un- 
usually brisk, and a very Jarge quantity of cotton has 
met with purchasers. Holders have continuec to 
supply the market freely, yet we have to notice an 
improvement of jd per Ib. io the value of middling 
to fair American; good fair and good qualities, and 
also Brazils, Egyptian, and Surat, have remained un- 
altered. 

March 3. There has been a very considerable de- 
crease in the demand for cotton this week, when 
compared with the very extensive business transact- 
ed during the preceding one; we have not, however, 
to notice any decided change in prices, though, no 
doubt, some purchases have been made at a slight 
abatement. . 


Provisions—Imerican. The provision trade has 
8 ruled dull during the past month. New 

tates beef and pork is taken off as it arrives, at the 
quotations. Several parcels of Canadian old pork 
have been taken for export at 27s. to 288., and some 
States at 25s. Old beef is nearly unsaleable. There 
is nothing of interest to report as regards hams or 
bacon. No new yet arrived. At the reduced quo- 


tation for cheese there is a fair business doing. The | h 


deliveries during the month have been pretty larg», 
and the market seems now to have seen the lowest 
ch There is.no stock of lard. There is a good 

emand from the country grocers, and the finer sorts 
command a ready sale. 
market. 


No fine butter now in the 
Grease is wanted, at the quotations. 
FRANCE. 

The budgets of the French ministry of war and 
the navy contain the following statements: 

“The fortifications of Paris have been urged on 
with great activity. Of the one hundred and forty 
millions voted by the chambers, eighty-eight mil- 
lions have been absorbed for 1840, 1841 and 1842, 
and for the expenses in 1843. There will therefore 
remain only fifty-two millions for the following four 
years. In order tocontinue works in 1844 with the 
same es as hitherto, the minister of war de- 
mands a credit of twenty millions instead of thirteen, 
the sum which he would be warranted in taking from 
the remaining fifty-two millions of the grant. The 
minister of Marine, in the preamble of his budget, 
demands, for purpose of keeping the navy in a pro- 


per state of progress by the incessant development: 


of steam navigation, an increase of about four 
millions, to be applied specially to the service of the 
Marine Militaire, which will make his budget for 1844 


amount to one hundred and eleven millions. The 


effective force actually employed with this expendi- 
ture, by sea or land, will be 30,872 officers and sea- 
men, and 20,387 officers and non-commissioned off- 
cers and soldiers in the ports and colonies. 
will be composed of 160 vessels, divided into three 
classes. The first will comprise 140, of which 8 
will be ships of the line, 12 frigates, 8 corvettes, 21 
brigs, 26 gun-schooners, mounting in the whole 
2.000 guns, and 30 transports, measuring altogether 


stantly at sea, will have eleven stations, viz: the 
coasts of the Peninsula, Brazil and La Plata, the Pa- 
cific ocean, the Antilles, Cayenne, Mexico, the coasts 
of Africa, the Levant. Bourbon, Newfoundland, and 
Algiers. The second class of vessels will comprise 


the roadsteads.“ 
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collected from the salt commissioners and pros incial 
treasuries of the three provinces of Chekeang, Keang 

soo, and Gahwuy, the richest supplying the defcien- 
cies ofthe poorest. As to correspondence being con- 
ducted on perfect equality between the officers of 
the two governments and the barbarians who have 
been made captives, and the Chinese who have been 
seduced into the employ of the English, I grant all 
these supplicated favors; let the captives be released, 
and I order that all the matters (the three just men- 
tioned) be allowed which have been requested. 


Further, with reference to what is contained in 
the report by sealing; the said barbarians do not re- 
quire your seal as proof, but the imperial seal of the 
empire to be fixed as a guarantee (of the treaty;) so 
I shall not fall in dignity, and the feelings of my im- 
perial station will not be lost. 

Before, I have disseminated my imperial rescripta 
to each of the dependencies of China. all sealed with 
the imperial seal of the empire; and I order that my 
rescripts be sent under a flying seal with the despatch- 
es from the board of civil office, and they are to be 
forwarded in this ceremonious manner, that the 
clauses which had been cleerly reported may be 
proudly managed. 

From the time of this settlement the said great 
minister must specially report to the emperer, behav- 
ing with perfect sincerity; of the things 5 
there are none which have not been granted. 

From this epoch of a thorough free trade, there 
shall be everlasting peace and harmony; your nation 
hould also treat us with mutual, perfect sincerity; 
and certainly not again commence military opera- 
tions, in direct opposition to heavenly pone for 
not only have you already caused troubles and con- 
fusion in many provinces, but you must again come, 
seeking causes of quarrel and war, and just so, the 
coast and territories of the provinces of Canton, 
Fuhkeen, Teawan (Formoss,) Chekeang, Keanguan, 
Shantung, Chile, and Shunteen, (Peking,) the bar- 
barian. vessels of war are not allowed to enter and 
frequent. 

Since at this time we are at peaee, of the officers 
and troops in each province, there are some that 
should be sent away and others detained. We have al- 
ready consulted as to the ancient cities of China;signal 
pyramids and batteries; and it is proper that they 
should all be rebuilt successively, cccording to form 
and custom. These have not been of modern erec- 
tion; but they were built for the purpose of guarding 
against and seizing the pirates, and were not estab- 
lished to guard against the said barbarians; and we 
certainly must not incoherently and disorderly pro- 
duce suspicion and apprehension in those distant pro- 
vinces which have not yet heard of or possessed a full 
knowledge of the peace: if any of your (barbarian) 
ships abruptly enter and are suddenly attacked, you 
must not make this a cause of screening yourselves, 
borrowing pretences, and mouthing. 

The whole of the above matters are wholly in the 
deep consideration and extreme care of the said min- 
ister and his colleagues: let them be wholly true and 
sincere in deliberating and deciding, and so for ever 
put an end to the risings of war; and there must not 
be the least misconception or misunderstanding.— 
This is not an affair or time to be idle, or to dismiss 
the matter in 9 hurried, remiss, and irregular man- 
ner, but regard it with severe and serious attention ! 
—with severe and serious attention regard it! 

Hurry on this edict at the rate of 600 le a day, and 
order him (Keying) to inform himself of its contents. 
Respect this! Canton Register, Oct. 24. 

WEST INDIES. 
Basse Tanne, Feb. 14th, 1843. 
To the Consul General of France, at New York: 

Sin: A violent earthquake has just destroyed Gua- 
daloupe. Towns and villages,—the houses of plan- 
ters and sugar houses, in the country are all in ruins. 
The shock occurred on the 8th of the present month 
(February,) at half past ten o'clock in the morning, 
and lasted more than a minute. l . 

In the midst of this calamity, Point-a-Petre, the 
seat of the commerce of the colony, a flourishing 
and populous town, has been more particularly the 
scene of disaster to an unheard of extent. The 
earthquake was succeeded hy a fire, which ended in 
destroying every thing, which caused to pra un- 
der the ruins, without the possibility of affording 
them relief, most of the unfortunate beings who had 
escaped the first scourge. The number of victims 
is estimated at not less than 4 to 5,000 souls. 


It is an extreme misfortune, which calls for all the 
assistance possible from abroad. The governor, who 
set off for the ruins on the first account of this un- 
happy event, has issued a decree for openmg the 
ports of the colony. I have the honor, by his dirce- 
tion, to send you some copies of it, and request you 
to make it known to merchants throughout the eg- 
tent of your consulate, and to publish it in the news- 
papers. Provisions, and timber for buding are 


The fleet 


20,000 tons. These 140 vessels, which will be con- 


12 shipsof the line, and 4 frigates en disponibilite in 


The quarrel between the Guizot ministry and the 
Opposition is carried on with vigor, but it is thought 
that M. Guizot’s party is firmly established, and it is 
known to enjoy the favor of the king. 

It is announced in the Paris papers that the king 
will proceed to the Invalides on May 5th, the anni- 
versary of the death of the emperor Napoleon to lay 
the first stone of the tomb destined to receive his 
mortal remains. 

PORTUGAL. 

Some differences have arisen in the British nego- 
tiat ions with this country, and all hopes oſ arranging 
a commercial treaty with them are nearly given up. 
There have been some serious disturbances at Opor- 
to, the people refusing to pay the heavy taxes which 
were demanded. 

PERSIA. 


The strong city of Werbeiaeh, in Persia, has been 
captured, taken by storm by the Turkish forces, un- 
der the command of Nezib Pacha, after an obstinate 
and desperate resistance. This event is calculated 
to produce a religious war between Persia and the 


porte. 
CHINA. 

Treary with ENGLAND—TRANSsLATION. In reply 
to the report of the imperial commissioners, Keying, 
Elepoo, and Newkeen On the 27th day of the 7th 
moon (Sept. 1) the following imperial edict was re- 
ceived: 

Keying and his colleague have sent up a document 
containing a report and rough sketch of the articles 
of the convention discussed at a personal conference 
(with her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary in Chi- 
na.) I have inspected the report and have a full 
knowledge of the whole of it. 

I, the emperor, seriously consider the evils to the 
unaccountable number of the people, and the im- 
portant consequences to the greatness, power, and 
station of the empire, and I cannot avoid being con- 
strained and forced to grant what is requested; it is 
but one time of bitterness and trouble, but the ease, 
repose and peace may be reckoned on forever, and not 
only the two provinces of Keangsoo & Chekeang be 
preserved entire,but the empire will be held altogeth- 
er in its integrity! As to those items in the report 
relating to trade, they are improper, and require fur- 
ther consideration—now ss the N sh ips are 
willing to leave the Chang river, and are also willing 
to retire from the Chaoupaou hill, that which they 
have before requested relative to a free trade at five 
ports, the country of Foochow must be excluded; per- 
mission to trade further cannot by any means be 
granted, but any other port may be exchanged for it; 
they may be allowed to trade, coming and going, at 
the four ports—Canton, Amoy, Ningpoo, and Shing- 
ae. 

As to the matter of the Hong merchants’ debts, 
the said great ministers must necessarily accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances, and in a perspicu- 
ous edict (explain the matter thus to the English:) 

The said nation has traded with China for more 
than 200 years, and heretofore all has been harmony 
and good will, and the trade has always been trans- 
acted by barter and money; but as the Hong mer- 
chants and yourselves have between you mutually 
transacted the affairs of trade, our public officers 
have hitherto never examined into or troubled them- 
selves about the trade. The affairs of the rise and 
fall in prices, whether low or high, are very petty, 
trifling matters. Further, our speech and language 
are intelligible to each other, and most decidedly, 
the district officers will not be able to manage the 
matter.. 

Hereafter the Chinese merchants at all the ports 
will adopt extraordinary modes of giving trouble and 
cheating, even to cutting—i. e. demanding excessive 
discounts, when there will be no hinderance or fear 
of laying aclear statement of the case before the 
district officers, who will certainly punish the said 
merchant delinquenty—decidedly there will be no 
indulgence shown. As to the 6,000,000/. it is pro- 
per that I should give them, by which my sincerity 
and good feith will be manifest, and they are to be 


colony on the morning of the Sth inst. on the propo- 
sition of the director of the internal administration, 
have decreed and do decree as ſollows: 

Art. 1. The ports of the colony are opened to the 
introduction of provisions of all descriptions and to 
building tinber. The director of interna) adminis- 
tration is charged with the execution, which shall 


be published, &c. GOURBEYRE. 
Point-a-Petre, 11th, Fe , 1843. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Varranarso, Dec. 15, 1842. The markets here are 
dull, both for English and American goods, with 
which the place is overstocked. in Guayaquil there 
is an unknown plague taking off great numbers of in- 
habitants—fifteen hundred have died in one week. 
The American consul and most of the principal men 
of the place are dead. 

The British steamers Chili and Peru continue to 
run as packets along the coast—in winter from Con- 
ception to Callao; in summer as far as Guayaquil. 
The trip to the former occupies about four weeks, 
the latter six; but as there is no regular conveyance 
on the Atlantic side, the route cannot be depended 
on for passengers to the states or Europe. The fare 
in the first cabin, from Valparaiso and Guayaquil, is 
ten doubloons. 

It is reported that there is some disturbance be- 
tween the French and English on some of the Sand- 
wich Islands, about a flag that was given to some of 
the native tribes by the English and Americans, and 
was taken down by the French. Whether this state- 
ment is correct or not I connot say. | 

The Chilians hove only in commission a frigate 

the only one belonging to the coast,) and a brigan - 
tine; and these are not full manned. They are at 
peace with all their neighbors, and applying the m- 
selves to domestic improvements—such as building 
houses; making roads, &c. 

The Peruvians and Bolivians, or Upper Peruvians, 
are at war. 


MEXICO. 

On the 18th February a very heavy norther was 
experienced at Vera Cruz, in which four vessels, viz: 
the Cayentaena, the Margaretta, a N. Orleans schr. 
called Minerva—afterwards sold for 3400 —and ano- 
ther schooner, were driven ashore. The brig of 
war, named Liberty, when she left New York,where 
she was built by Messrs. Brown & Bell, and after- 
wards called Santa Anna, was in the bay of Vera 
Cruz on the 18th of February, dragging her anchors, 
against the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. A hole 
had been knocked through her side. She was en- 
tirely dismasted and filled with empty casks. The 
English steamer Teviot arrived in the harbor of Ve- 
ra Cruz on the 3d inst. with 8600, 000 in specie from 
Tampico, §100,000 from Vera Cruz, and 100 seroons 
cochineal. The Mexican steamer Guadaloupe 
left Vera Cruz on the 22d February, for Campeachy, 
with 600 troops. The Campeachians were confident 
of holding out, nor had the Mexicans gained any ad- 
vantage since their arrival in Campeachy. The 
commanding Mexican officer was General Morales, 
Minon having revolted. Gen. Bravo had written to 
Santa Anna, declaring his intention of giving the 
government to Gen. Valencia, if he, Santa Anna. 
did not come to Moxico to take the government by 
the frst of March. 

Gen. Boagon was shot and killed in the attack on 
Campeachy, upon Gen. Morales taking the com- 
mand from Gen. Minon. 


It pan by a statement in the New Orleans Bee, 
made by the Mexican consul at that place, that the 
Dumber of Mexicans killed and wounded at the bat- 
tle of Mier has been greatly exaggerated. The 
Mexican army,composed of about one thousand 
men, had of killed one major, three lieutenants, one 
sergeant, thirty-six privates; and wounded one lieu- 
tenant, three sergeants, and sixty-two privates. 
TEXAS. 


Escare or tHe Mier prisoners. The New Or- 
Jeans papers of the 13th confirm the report of the es- 
cape of the whole of the Texan prisoners who were 
taken at the battle of Mier. Mr. Thomas Nelson, 
one of the prisoners, has arrived in New Orleans, 
and he informs the Bulletin that on the eveniog of 
the fifth day after leaving Matamoras, they arrived 
ata small village where the inhabitants were in- 
dulging in dancing and other jollifications, in which 
most of the guard joined. The prisoners had all 
laid down, secured as they were while marching, 
with their arms tied behind with a rope, and yoked 
together in pairs like oxen. A few of the prisoners 
having worked themselves loose, colonel Fisher was 
iaſormed that they intended to make a break, and the 
matter being generally understood, those who were 


still tied were released, and the guard pushed upon. 
and after a short struggle, overpowered and all the 
arms that could be found brought off. In this affair 
it was estimated the prisoners Jost 14 of their num- 
ber. The survivors then, in a body, made for Rio 
Grande, where they arrived in about 48 hours, tra- 
velling night and day, and crossed about 75 miles 
above Matamoras. After crossing the river, they 
divided into small parties. and took different direc- 
tions. Col. Fisher, with fifteen or twenty com- 

anions, took the upper route, for St. Antonio. Mr. 

elson came by way of Gonzales and Washington. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

Land officers. Thomas W. Newman, reappointed 

a. aa at Washington, Mississippi. 
ohn Barton, reappointed register at Genesee, 
Michigan. 

Isaac D. G. Nelson, appointed receiver at Fort 

Wayne, Indiana, vice Saml. Lewis deceased. 
Surveyor. 

William P. Pelletier, surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue at Swansborouzh, N. Carolina, vice Martin 
Frasure, deceased. 

. ‘Receiver: 

Robert Benguerel, receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Opelousas, 
Louisiana, vice Geo. M. Smith, deceased. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
officers. Receivers. Saml. J. Bayard, Fair- 
field, Iowa, vice Joseph C. Hawkins. 

Richard B. Servant, Kaskaskia, Illinois, vice Saml. 
Crawford. 

Robert H. Booth, Tallahassee, Florida, vice R. B. 
Semple, resigned. 

Custom house officer. John Bryan. appraiser at 
Charleston, S. C. vice Jeremiah A. Yates. 

Secretary of War. On page 20, the appointment of 
Mr. Porter as secretary of war was inadvertently 
placed among those that had received the confirma- 
tlon of the senate. The senate had adjourned when 
he was appointed and of course his appointment re- 
mains yet unconfirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC. The Baron Roenng. minister to 
Pruasia, left the seat of government on Tuesday last 
for the north, to embark in the first steamer for Eu- 
rope, on a visit of leave to his own country. Durin 
his long residence in this country as the minister o 
his sovereign, and during a large part of the time 
entrusted with a very responsible and delicate duty, 
the deportment of this gentleman has been marked 
by a propriety so entirely io harmony with the good 
sense, simplicity, and amiabilility which distinguish 
his character, that he has conciliated very general 
and warm regard. and carries with him the good 
wishes of all who have the pleasure of knowing him. 

| [National Intelligencer. 


IRON STEAMERS. The secretary of the trea- 
sury has advertised for proposals for building the 
hulls of one, two, or three iron steamers to be used 
as revenue cutters on the seacoast. It is expected 
that these boats will be built in reference to Hunter’s 
or Ericsson's propellers. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. It is 
dificult, says the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, to tell 
exactly how the twenty-eighth congress will be con- 
stituted, as it regards its party character. The law 
au ocan election of members by single districts, 
has not been every where observed. In Louisiana, 
the election came on before the law could be obeyed. 
Missouri snd Georgia being at the time Van Buren, 
did not care for the law, and they elected by general 
ticket. Massachusetts, being at the time a whig 
state, passed an apportionment law, which operated 
fairly, though unfortunately, as a majority of the 
whole number of votes given is necessary toa 
choice, only five districts elected. The Journal of 
Commerce givee the following summary of the state 
of congressional elections thus far: 


Massachusetts,} 3 
South Carolina, 0 


New con Old congress. 
W. W. B. W. V. B. 
Louisiana, 2 1 2 
Missouri, 0 § 0 
Georgia, 0 8 9° 
Arkansas, 0 1 0 
New Tork, 10 24 19 
Delaware, 1 0 1 
2 
7 
48 


0 
212220 


36 
Whig loss 20—Van Buren gain 14. 


A elected October, 1840. Five vacancies. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO. Whatever circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented the official promul- 
gation of the convention recently concluded between 
the United States and Mexico—perhaps the tempo- 
rary absence from Washington of the Mexican mi- 
nister delaying the exchange of ratifications thereof 
—we see no reason, being possessed of a knowledge 
of its provisions, why we should not communicate 


them to our readers, a number of whom, probubly. 


are interested in them, directly or incidentally. 


The convention was concluded at Mexico, be- 
tween our minister, Gen. Thompson, and M. Boca- 
negra and M. Gorostiza, the Mexican ministers of 
foreign relations and finance. The following are its 
provisions: 

Article 1. On the 30th day of April, 1843, the 
Mexican government shall pay all the interest 
which may then be due on the awards in favor of 
claimants under the convention of the IIch oſ April, 
1839, in gold or silver money, in the city of Mexico. 

Article 2. The principal of the said awards and 
the interest accruing thereon shall be paid in five 
years, in equal instalments every three months, the 


said term of five years to commence on the 30th day 


April, 1843, aforesaid. 

Article 3. The payments aforesaid shall be made 
in the city of Mexico to such person as the United 
States may authorize to receive them, in gold or sil- 
ver money—but no circulation, export, nor other da- 
ties shall be charged tnereon—and the Mexican go- 
vernment to take the risk, charges, and expenses of 


the transportation of the money to the city of Vera. 


Cruz. 


“Article 4. The Mexican government hereby so- 
lemnly pledges the proceeds of the direct taxes of 
the Mexican republic for the payment of the instal- 
ments and interest aforesaid, but it is understood that 
whilst no other fund is thus specifically hypothecat- 
ed, that the government of the United States, by ac- 
cepting this pledge, does not incur any obligation 
to look for payment of those instalments and interest 
to that fund alone. 


Article 5. As this new arrangement, which is en- 
tered into for the accommodation of Mexico. will 
involve additional charges of freight, commission, 
&c. the government of Mexico hereby agrees to add 
two and one-half per centum on each of the afore- 
said payments on account of said charges. 


Article 6. A new convention shall be entered into 
for the settlement of all claims of the government 
and citizens of the U. States against the republic of 
Mexico which were not finally decided by the sole 
commission which met in the city of Washington, 
and of all claims of the government and citizens of 
Mexico against the United States. 


Article 7. The ratifications of this convention 
shall be exchanged at Washington within three 
months after the date thereof, provided it shall ar- 
rive at Washington before the adjournment of the 
present session of congress; and, if not, then within 
one month after the meeting of the next congress of 
the United States. 


We do not know whether it be necessary to add 
that the convention, as concluded, was substantially 
approved, before its conclusion, by the representa- 
tives of a large majority in value of the parties im- 
mediately interested. ‘The day is not far distant, it 
will be observed, (30th April), when the first pay- 
ment under the convention is to be made in the aity 
of Mexico. 


WESTERN ARMORY. Mr. Gasey, member of 
congress from Illinois, writes that the commissioners 
have reported in favor of Fort Massac for the luca- 
tios of the western armory; that the president is in 
favor of that location, thinking it the best point in 
the west. Mr. Casey . that the armory will 
be located at Massac, III. 


THE ARMY. 


Intelligence. Tth Infantry—Major Nelson died at 
Tampa Bay on the 27th February. Captain Jacob 
Brow, of the 6th, being the senior captain of infan- 
try, becomes major of the 7th, and has been ordered 
to Baton Rouge as commanuani of that port. 

Gth Infantry—The transfer of captaia Brown to 
the 7th as major, gives prumotion to the following 
officers: | 


51 


I 
i 


\ 
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MEETING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

An adjourned meeting of the “democratic” members 
of the Massachusetts legislature was held on the 7th 
inst. They among other things, expressed a prefe- 
rence for Mr. Van Buren, without nominating him, 
and in reference to the mode of choosing delegates, 
and the time of holding the national convention, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of uniting the de- 
mocracy of the whole country, and making the great 
number of our eminent men an element of strength 
and not of division, we cordially adopt the propost- 
tion of the demoeratic convention of the legislature 
of Maryland, and join in recommending a national 
convention to be held at Baltimore, on the first (or at 
the latest on the second) Monday in May, 1844. 

- Resolved, That the delegates to the national con- 
vention from each state should be equal to the num- 
ber of its electoral votes for president; from Massa- 
chusetts, there ſore, there should be twelve - two to 
be chosen far the state at large, by the next demo- 
cratic state convention, the others to be chosen, one 
from each congressional district, by district conven- 
tions. 

— .. E EEE 

ASSOCIATED LABOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE HON. H. 
` ELLSWORTH AND GEN. BRISBANE. 
l Patent office, Dec. 8, 1842. 

Sin: I have noticed in the public papers with great 
pleasure your successfu! efforts in constructing a rail- 
road without the use of much cash. 

n permit me to request you to state to me 
the kind of road, and the manner you have aecom - 
4 this very desirable undertaking? In these 

ard times the community will, } think, be largely 
your debtor. , 

In the west, where the 1 are quite level, and 
the timber (oak) tall and straight, I have supposed 
associated labor might do something. Let me ask— 

1. The cost per mile? 

2. The practicability of using horses; and how far 
in your opinion wooden tracks will answer, without 
so much eroding, as horse power only might be need- 
ed on them. l 

I want to learn the cheapest construction. The 
western states are so deeply involved that they can 
never complete their works begun, or connect some 
now finished in different places without adopting your 
plan; therefore all the information you can.give me 
will be gladly received. 


I beg you to accept my last report with the patent 
office regulations and patent laws. I add also a pam- 
phlet on western improvements, which may interest 


you. | 
Accept the assurance of my high respect and best 
Wishes. HY. L. ELLSWORTH. 
Gen.. 1. H. Brisbane, Georgia. 


Irwin county, Geo., Feb. 11, 1843. 
To the Hon. Henry Ellsworth, 

Mr pras zin: I was truly gratified on my return 
from the north to find your communication touching 
the ee now covering our extensive coun- 
try. I am satisfied that a general sympathy will con- 
tribute greatly to the common good. The experi- 
ment that we are making, and to which you particu- 
Jarly allude, is one which I trust will be attended 
with the best consequences, but I am desirous that its 
reputation should not antecede its real merits. For 
this reason your letter has been left unanswered so 
much longer than it should have been; for upon my 
return home many difficulties presented themselves, 
which threatened the most disastrous results; but the 
storm has now passed off, and without compromising 
any important feature of our plan of operations. To 
understand each other the more easily, allow me to 
premise that I divide labor into three distinct depart- 
ments—producing labor, transporting labor. and e 
ing labor, and to a certain extent regard the laborers 
as of distinct classes. Each of these classes have 
had their separate modes of acting. The landlord 
interest is distinct from the farming—the farming 
from the day labor employed by it, he commercial 
capital furnished by the all puissant banker—the 
wholesale dealer—and the retailer, the transportation 
department, the corporate company, the contractor, 
and his immediate operatives. But these modes have, 
through the bias of our republican institutions, un- 
dergone sensible changes. For instance, no sooner 
does the agricultural emigrant reach your teeming 
west, than the two last functions, those of the farmer 
and day laborer, are merged in the one glorious pri- 
vilege of freehold proprietorship. With the mercan- 
tile interest the case is somewhat similar. Commu- 
nilies organize proper fiscal agents: these are acces- 
sible to all, and the wisest or wittiest is the surest to 
exact tribute of his poor fellow exchanger. In the 


transportation department above I found a degree of 
vassalage, which, as an engineer, I felt unworthy of 
the instruments I was compelled to make use of. 
Here we have the same uncompromising company— 
the same exacting contractor, o’erlabored wight.— 
Where, in the agricultural interest, the farmer is 
stricken out, and in the mercantile the banker, so in 
the transportation I strike out the contractor, and in- 
stead of the laborer being a mere hireling, I make 
him the possessor of the road wrought on. He is 
placed at once on a footing with the freehold agri- 
culturalist and the mercantile capitalist. You now 
have the philosophy of my plan; let us now enter into 
the detail required by you. It must have been ap- 
parent to you that the hady sons of Erin, the most 
athletic men on earth, and emphatically the great 
transportation class of this country, were selected by 
me to work out my plan. It is even wittily said that 
Ireland was intended by our all provident Creator as 
the grand nursery for all cana! and railroad makers. 
However this may be, I resolved, whoever made 
these-important works for me should own them, and 
in all my operations as engineer have directed my at- 
tention to this very important result. 

Circumstances made me sufficiently acquainted 
| with a body of Irishmen equal to my experiment.— 
, But physical force without the aid of talent and capi- 

tal, was unavailing. I am happy to say that my 
statement of the above proposition, and the adoption 
of the important connection between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic, as my field of operations, 
secured the last two functions, and I have now con- 
stituted our transportation department within the 
state of Georgia, as distinct an element of the body 
enconomic, as either the agricultural or commercial. 
And why not? to adduce a single argument. If this 
class be not distinct, which of the other two should 
perform its duties? Not the agricultural surely? The 
seed-time and harvest are of too importunate a cha- 
racter, and succeed too rapidly, the one upon the 
other, to allow this. Thesame objection holds with 
the merchant. ‘The invoices and sales, with the 
thousand contingencies balancing these are well cal - 
culated to employ the entire attention of the exchan- 
ger. Hence neither of these can control the impor- 
tunate interests of transportation. But, you may ask, 
can the delver, who works his two horses in the 
ditch, or in the tracks, even though he may own the 
fruit of his labor, be intrusted with the conduct of 
the work labored on? I answer, without the slightest 
doubt. Whether as actual agent of transportation, 
or simply as owner of the stock, no one is better cal- 
culated to judge of its value, or to care for its wel- 
fare, than he who has wrought for it, or who owns it 
as his all. Who, before this department was ta- 
ken from the hands of the common waggoner 
managed its interest? These people themselves, and 
the case is not altered, when a charter is made to 
cover their operations, or rather to combine them. 
So far my free labor principle has been confined to 
Irish laborers, as I have stated; but nothing could 
prevent your German aie atts from adopting it, 
save that they are required for the culture of your 
lands, and Heaven knows Ireland is prolific enough 
of her millions to monopolize the entire land carriage 
upon my principle. | 

You next ask of me the character of our work. It 

is intended for a 30,000 bale crop, but as this may be 
increased to 100,000 bales in a few years, we gradu- 
ate our road to 30 feet per mile, lay a wooden struc- 
ture down equal to the thrust and tonnage of an en- 
zine power, and remain satisfied for the outset. to 
take one 30,000 bales to market with horse power, 
and over a wooden ribbon, instead of iron rail.— 
Should the cotton increase threefold, the simple ad- 
dition of iron upon the ribbon would be sufficient, 
without changing the power; but when it reaches de- 
yond, the horses will be exchanged for steam. 


I am satisfied that the tall oak timber of which 
you speak would suit this species of construction ad- 
mirably. Let the logs be procured 32 feet long, six 
inches the width to which they should be reduced by 
hewing, and when hauled to the tracks, eight feet of 
the smaller end be taken off, and laid crossways at the 
distance of eight feet apart to sustain the remaining 
24 feet, which will constitute the stringer upon which 
the ribbon, four inches square, is to be tressnailed to 
with pins, one inch thick. Instead of letting in the 
stringer upon the cross tie, we bore a hole, two-inch 
diameter, through them, and bind them with a wood- 
en pin of the same size. This constitutes, with ties 
of not less than.a foot in diameter, a firm foundation 
for the ribbon, and when the iron rail is superadded, 
it cannot be better placed than upon the mbbon. 

The cost of graduation is 15 cents per yard, and 
when the excavation is made upon a loamy soil $2 50 
is easily made per day, as the laborer will displace 
from 15 to 17 yards. The task of a good axeman is 
eight pieces 32 feet long of good timber, hewed on 
two sides only, as thia jp all tha 


— 


it is only f to hew the face fo be placed up- 
permost, and siinp y beat off that which is to lie upon 
the crosstie, the points of bearing being only required 
to be callipinned to a proper thickness that ptt Rated 
lie flush. The cost of the four inch ribbon will be de- 


termined by your mills. The laying down of crose- — 


ties and stringers we pay $5 per 100 feet for, to bring 
it to the same price with the excavation and embank- 
ment, and five men will complete 200 feet with ease 
in the day. : 

The ribboaing can be tressnailed down at §1 50 
per 100 when the work is done by experienced work- 
men. i 


Thus you have all the data for determining your 
mills cost. It would be proper in your dense coun- 
try to reduce the stock labor to 62 per day 10 all de- 
partments. Less than this will not satisfy the gene- 
ral run of laborers, when cash payments are offered 
by different interests. You inquire the performance 
of the horse. Ihave as yet made no satisfactory cal- 
culation on this head as we were too late this year 
for its cotton crop, but a burthen equal to the utmost 
effort of the horse makes little apparent impression 
upon the four inch rail. I would only observe here 
that when the latter was equal to the trade it would 
be equally so to employ steam. I am satisfied that: 


in a new country the ane should precede the other on 


the same track, of course, in time. 
I have now answered your questions, or in round 


numbers, stated that $1,500 per mile for graduation, | 


and $500 for superstructure, should cover the entire 
cost of the road. 


1. That the grade of the road should not vary with 
the power to be used, but turn solely upon the ser 
vice to be performed, looking first to the use of the 
horse and then to steam. 

2. I would not advise the commencement of a 
work upon the stock labor principle upon less than 
25 per cent. of the estimated cost of the work furnish- 
ed in cash, and this will be required to cover the ex- 
penses of food, clothing, tools, waggoning, &c. 

3. And lastly, to organize the force, that two years 
should suffice to accomplish the entire work, for any 
period longer than this exhausts the confidence of the 
operatives. 

4. I read with great interest your paper on the 
subject of western settlement. e have purchased 
a large district of land through which our road pass- ` 
es, and we propose peopling it with a white basis 
population, as the climate is one of the most salubri- 
ous | know, and the soil calculated for sugar cane, 
the grape vine, the mulberry, and pasturage to an al- 
most unlimited extent. We do not claim the natu- 
ral richness of your valleys, as we are upon the ridges 
of the Alleghanies, but our crops and herds are not 
exposed to the same trials from climate. Our grass- 
es remain green throughout the winter, and our plan- 
tations capable of being tended with nameless capi- 
tal. But I will not enter upon this interesting subject 
further at present, only promising that if you will 
find my communication satisfactory, I will suggest in 
my next. for the consideration of your western land- 
holders, an eligible method of furnishing settlers with 
landed estates, and still retain for themselves a valu- 
able property in them. 


I send by the next mail a sn. all paper edited in 


connection with our works of improvement in this . 


southern country, and which I think your department 
will find of service. It is made cheap, that the im- 
portant interests of which it will treat, may be disse- 
minated at slight cost. I will ae a with you 
for your interesting publications, which I must re- 
quest you to send me at your earliest convenience, 
and although I could not comply with your request, 
by answering yours time enough for your annual re- 
port, it will not be the less acceptable to me from 
that account. So please send that also. 

With sentiments of great regard, I am your obedi- 
ent servant, A. H. BRISBANE. 

P. S. Let the curvatures be never less than 4{ 
degrees, or about the fourth of a mile radius. I ad- 
vise the square rinbon, that the lamina of the wood 
may be placed vertically, as it exſoliates with the 
weather too much when placed horizontally. If the 
horse is used fill the track to the surface of the rib- 
bon within the rails. When steam is introduced, 
ram and fill the outer part of the ditches. 
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THB TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


DEBATE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 28, 1843 


On motion of Mr. Cushing, the committee proceed», 
ed tothe consideration of the bill to provide for 
carrying into effect the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain concluded at Washington 
on th > 9th day of August, 1842. The bili having 


t is required, in faet' been seed. 
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Mr. - Ve Kron obtained the floor. He said his in-) ried on under the French flag, whether that flag be ‘when it may be useful that they should act in con-! 
tention was to express to this committee,-as briefly | borne by ships really belonging to France, or mere- cert.” 
as possible, the objections he had to the treaty, and ly employed to protect foreign ships. The corresponding (the Sth) article in our treaty - 
his reasons for voting against this approbation. His| Pirates may hoist honorable colors: France can- | was as follows: 8 
first objection was that the treaty made during the not affirm that brigands have not borrowed hers; but; Art. 8. The parties mutually stipulate that each. 
summer, while it was intended, on the part of it will never be with her knowledge that dishonor į shall prepare, equip, and maintain in service, on the 
is country, to be accepted asa settlement of all the and crime find protection under the French flag.” coast of Africa, a suffitient and adequate squadron, 


questions between the United States and Great Bri-| «The French government is resolved to prosecute or naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and 
tain, left open several of the most important questions rigorously any of its subjects engaged in this barba- descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty guns, 
between us and Great Britain. If gentlemen would | rous traffic. Numerous condemnations have al- to enforce, separately and respectively, the laws, 
refer to the despatch on the clerk's table, and which | ready been pronounced; and the tribunals have pun- rights, and obligations, of each of the two countries, 
had not yet been printed, and met the public eye, they | ished in all instances in which the crime could he. for the suppression of the slave trade; the said 
would find that in a conversation between Mr. Eve- proved against the criminals. It would be horrible, squadrons to independent of cach other; but the 
rett, our minister in London, and Lord Aberdeen, says the English memorial, ‘if the necessity of de- two governments stipulating, nevertheless, to give 
Mr. Everett had been informed by Lord Aberdeen | stroy ing human life should become the consequence zuch orders to the officers commanding their respec- 
that Lord Ashburton would go to the United States of the necessity of concealing a traffic proscribed tive forces as shall enable them most effectually to 
` for the pu of settling all the questions between by law.“ This just observation proves that French net in concert and co-operation, upon mutual con- 
them and the United States; that it was not merely law has been rigorously enforced; and the excess of | sultation, as exigincies may arise, for the atlain-: 
an overture, but that he should go out prepared to! cruel precautions taken by the slave traders to con- ment of the true object of this article; eo, les of all 
settle all these questions. Mr. McK would not enu- ceal their victims proves most decisively the vigi- such orders to be communicated by each government 
merete them, but it was well known that there were jance of our government. to the other, respectively.” 
several questions which yet remuined open. “A law which prompts such enormities, to enable] Did not these two provisions (he asked) amount to 
Unfortunately. a most serious question was left, the delinquent to ovade the punishment of that law, the same thing? There was a mutual co-operation 
open, aud already (Mr. McK. was understood to| may be deemed somewhat severe; nevertheless, the in both cases. Although it was not provided for in 
say) one of the objections to the treaty had been re-| French government is resolved to augment the legal our treaty so directly in form, it was the same in fact. 
alized. He referred-particularly to the settlement’ penalties, as soon as the public mind shall be prepar- | This treaty must evidently have been framed to cor- 
of the question of the right of visit, as claimed by the ed for the change, and consequently, when the legis- respond with the Qu intuple treaty, and did corres- 
British government and always opposed by the United lative chambers are enabled to renew the discussion pond with it as nearly as possible. The secret of 


States. If gentlemen would refer to the last despatch : of the slave trade. It is painful,ut at the same this arrangement he wos trying to find out. Lord 
ecember 20, 1841, was 


sent to the president they would see that this ques- time useful to remark, that all foreign interference | Aberdeeu's despatch, dated 
tion remained exactly where it had been, years ago, | augments the difficulties of the French government, as pert as any one could well imagine. He told 
and no one would suppose that a single word of cor- and tends to retard tho object which ail men of ge- Mr. Everett that on this dav (no matter what the 
respondence or negotiation had taken place. If they | nerous feeling are anxious to see attained.” United States might do) the treaty of alliance 
referred to the document sent by the president at the) At that time (continued Mr. McKeon) they failed had been signed between the different powers, and 
commencement of the session, they would find not one to carry out their negotiations for a mutual right of recited the despatch of Lord Palmeston, in which 
word in referente to this 8th article of the treaty, on search. In 1822 or 1823 had come up the famous he said that this right of visitation would be insist- 
„ Vb to appropriate a large ! treaty referred to in a 785 debate i 5 pou of ed on. 
sum of money. And this became more extraordinary commons by sir Robert Peel, in which they had giv- : f 
when they knew tnat the very question involved in this: en tha British government something like the mutual A E 1 V 
Sth artiele had been, since 1814 not only a serious right of search. (Mr. McK. read an extract from | stitute for the difficulty which had prevailed 5 ay 
5 in Europe, but in the United States. By re- the language of Mr. Van Buren on tie subject of the ‘rence to this alleged mutual right of search e 
erence to the documents on his table it would be! Panama. mission, relative tothe unfortunate conse-' proposed to show how much in opposition to k 
found that the British archives were crowdedwith cor- | quences of making any such connexions.) In 1832 other were this message of the 1 and th ane 
respondence between that government and several: or 1833 (continued Mr. McK.) the British govern- guage of Sir Robert: Peel in the house of co ae 
other governments, in endeavoring to make some ar- ment had succeeded in making a treaty with the and how unfortunately our government 1 


range ment in relation to the right of search and of, French government, which at that moment (he was brought i i i ; j 
| understood to say) the oppositicn in the chamber of this 1 e 5 5 * 


visit dn the coast of Africa, forthe purpose of sup- 
But when they came to the ; deputies were endeavoring to have annulled. In 1834 


bs — — 
— — — 


5 slave trade. 
nited States not one word was said by the president 
on this subject. 

The house might be surprised at Mr. McK.’s ob- 
Jecting to the appropriation for the execution of a 
treaty which was the supreme law of the land; but 
he held that this house, in the matter of appropria- 
tions, had a perfect right to make or withhold them. 
He advanced, on this pots no new doctrine; he only 
stood on the ground with the opposers of Jay’s treaty, 
and he now made the prophecy that the same unpo- 

larity which had attended that measure Would be 

ound following the treaty that had been made dur- 
ing the last year. He trusted that the name of Wash- 
ington, who had left to them the advice not to form 
political connexions of any kind, would not be asso- 
ciated with this treaty, made as it had been. Let it 
rather be the name of men by whom it had been 
made: call it the Ashburton treaty, or by the name 
of that gentleman who had shown himself the faith- 
ful ally of the British in the Jast war, as he had now 
done. Let it stand in his name, and not in the name 
of Washington. 

Since 1815 the British government had been en- 
gaged, under the plea of humanity, to extend their 
Maritime power. Atthe congress of Vienna they 


had held forth the doctrine, among other religious 


acts, that they had engaged in the suppression of the 
slave trane. The manner in which it was to be ef- 
fected was left untouched, and that congress adjourn- 
ed without any way being pointed out. The British 
government, not satisfied with that, had made a pro- 
ition to the Spanish government, about the year 
817, for the mutual right of search, and for the first 


“The examination or visitation of the merchant 
ssels of one nation by the cruisers of another, for 
i any purposes except those known and acknowledged 

by the law of nations, under whatever restraints or 


‘agents on the part of France and of Great Britain | ye 
had come again to the United States when the state 
department was in the A of a 1 and 

made application on this subject. Various objec- lati 3 

tions had then been made by the United States. Here ka esulto: ahr bar 5 

ı was the language of Mr. Forsyth in his letter to sir peroede any supposed necessity, 98 57 . 

Charles R. Vaughan on the subject: 1 such examination or visit. Ietecference with a mer. 

“The undersigned does not intend to invite a dis- | chant vessel by an armed cruiser is alw ays a delicate 


cussion of the subject. He is sensible that new and | proceedin ttot ; 
extended arrangements might be offered consistent hc g, apt to touch the point of national ho- 


ran; ; nor, as well as to affect the interests of individuals. 
with the principle of conventional prevention, to It has b t t . 
lessen the difficulties that have been suggested. He as been thought, therefore, expedient, not only 


ulties th s „Flein accordance with the stipulation: 
would cheerfully aid his Britannic majesty’s minis- | Ghent, but at the same (iae as e 
ter in devising them, if the opinion had not been on the part of others for violating the immunities of 
‘definitively formed not to make the United States a the American flag upon the seas, as they exist and 


party to any convention on the subject of the slave | are defined by the law of nati ; 
| trade. It is believed that by a faithful execution of | articles now 0 to Re enale: e 


its own means of detecting and punishing those] «The treaty which I now submit to you proposes 


American citizens who violate its laws, the govern- . „ j . 
its duti no alterstion, mitigation, or modification of the rules 
ment will best perform its duties to the people of the of the law of nations. it provides simply that each 


i its obligations to the int 
United States and its obliga o the interests of| oF the two governments shall maintain on the coast 


the world.” : 
F b of Africa a sufficient squadron to enforce, separate! 
They were then driven back, sald Mr. McK.) Ind respectively, the laws, rights, and ee of 


When the present administration, he continued, had het dies (oxi th 3 
come in, this principle of treaties had become the ica peat countries for the suppression of the slave 


subject of discussion. It had been weil known to Here was Mr. Peel’s language: 


the United States that the object was to get us into 4, : 
Se It is my duty to state, in the fi f th 
. If gentlemen would refer t J outy te, in the face of the house of 
this in some way. If gentleme a efer to the commons, that the claim to that rightof visitation 


documents they would find that Lord Palmerston À 

' spoke of this ai a proposition to enter into a. Chris- Sontended for in the despatch of Lord Aberdeen has 

tian league,” and that Lord Arberdeen called it a ee relinquished; phi ee there was 

0 n had not b ) Concession whatever, and that to the prin- 
holy alliance.” They had not been able to enter ciples laid down in the despatch of Lord cee 


into this alliance directly with this government, but 
it had been done indirectly, and Mr. McK. submitted 
that we were worse off than those nations who had 
come into this direct arrangement by the Quintuple 


time the right of reciprocal visit was given. They 
had applied to the French government, and the duke 
‘of Richilieu, thinking that the right of visit, or of 
search, whatever it might be, would become a source 
of controversy, had refused to accede to it. In 1822 
they had again presented the subject to the congress 
of Verona; and if gentlemen would refer to the pro- 
53 of the Duke of Wellington, and to the answer 

y the representative of the French goverment, they 
would be struck with the similarity of ihe position of 
that government with that of our government in this 
case, and the answer of the French government 
should have been ours. 

Mr. McK. went on to read from the reply of the 
French plenipotentiaries to the memorial of the 
duke of Wellington on the subject of the slave trade, 
as follows. This, he said, was the answer: 

“The English memorial affirms that this odious 
contraband traffic in human fosh ip especially car- 


the 8th article of our treaty with the corr spondin 

provisions in the Quintuple treaty. The 3d article 

of this (the Quintuple) treaty provided that— 
“Each of the high contracting parties which may 


as well as the stations 


article of the present ttealy, 
| cruise.” 


on which the said ships sha 


that— 


treaty. He proposed to compare the provisions of | tered into with the United 


“The cruisers of the high contracting parties shall | ed, continued Mr. 
mutually afford to each other assistance in all cases | from his turning away, were lost at the reporter g 


we adhere at this moment. 
of the house.] 


“With respect to the treaty which we have en- 

tates, in signing that 
treaty we consider that we have abandoned no rizht 
of visitation. We did not understand from the U. 
States that they entered into that treaty with any en- 
gagement from us to abandon the right of visitation, 


[Cheers from both sides 


choose to employ cruisers for the suppression of the| Which is not necessarily connected with the ques- 
slave trade and to exercise the mutual right of search, | tion of the slave trace. We thought it was a step 
reserves to itself to fix, according to its own conve- |in advance when the United States 
nienee, the number of the ships of war which shall] ness to detach a naval force to the coast of Africa 
be employed on the service stipulated in the second for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade.— 


professed a readi- 


We did not accept the detachment of that naval 


force as an equivalent for any right which we claim- 
And the fifth article of the same treaty provided | ed.” 


There they were, in direct conflict. We had gain- 


McK. (alter some remarks which, 
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tary tribunal. two months after the triumphant de- 
feat of the British, more than six weeks after the 
general had written to the secretary of war that the 
country was delivered from the enemy, and after 
authentic though not official intelligence of peace 
bad been received. Let it be observed, too. that he 
was tried by a court composed of officers of the re- 
gular army, whereas. if he was a soldier at all, he 
was of the militia, and by the rules for their govern- 
ment, (see Gordon’s Digest, p. 671, sec. 2,408,) 
should have been tried by officers of the militia. 


In fact. he was no soldier at all, not having served 
in the ranks on any occasion, and being expressly ex- 
empted, as a Member of the legislature, be the law 
of Louisiana, without limitation as to the session of 
that body, (see Martin’s Digest, title militia,) which 
law of Louisiana is in pursuance of the Jaw of con- 
gress of March 8, 1792, sec. 2. 

On the Ilth, he was acquitted by the court but 
was still kept in confinement by Gen. Jackson, and 
not discharged until official intelligence of the peace 
was received. On the same day the llth March,) 
Judge Hall, who doubtless owed his escape from a 
court martial to the acquittal of Louallier, was, by 
order of Gen. Jackson, conducted by a military 
guard about four miles from New Orleans, and there 
“set at liberty.“ On the 14th, the general published 
his general orders, disapproving the sentence of the 
court martial, justifying his declaration of martial 
Jaw, and claiming his right, under the constitution, 
to suspend the habeas corpus by such declaration. 

On the 22d of March, official information of the 

ace having been previously received, the law re- 
established, and the judge at liberty, the district 
court of the United States again met, when the affi- 
davits of Col. Arbuckle, Major Winston, and others, 
being taken in open court, a rule was laid on Gen. 
Jackson to show cause why an attachment should not 
be awarded against him fora contempt, in wresting 
froin the clerk an original paper of the court, in dis- 
obeying the writ of habeas corpus, and imprisoning 
the judge. | 

All the proceedings on the part of the court ap- 
pear to have been according to the proper and recog- 
nised forms. The general offered an answer, part of 
which objected to the jurisdiction and course of pro- 
ceeding, but the residue was, as he himself styles it, 
“an exposition of his conduct on every occasion in- 
to which it may be drawn in question.” The court 
would not allow this to be recorded; but, after cir- 
cumspect deliberation, declared that the party 
might take legal grounds to show that the attach- 
ment should not issue, or take exception to the mode 
of proceeding, or prove, from the affidavits offered, 
that the facts charged do not amount to a contempt.” 
Being satisfied that an attachment should issue, in- 
terrogatories were proposed to the general, which he 
refused to receive or make any answer to; where- 
upon, the court sentenced him to pay a fine of one 


thousand dollars. This fine the general paid; el 


thus was atonement made for the violated majesty 
of the law and the outraged rights of the citizen. 
Your committee think it is due to both that the fine 
should ‘not be refunded; that the legislature should 
not reverse a judicial sentence which nobly vindi- 
cates the first principles of civil liberty, and sustains 
the supremacy of the civil authority. 

In his general order of the 14th March, 1815, gen. 
Jackson expressly claimed the right to establish 
martial law, and to suspend the habeas corpus, in 
these words: The constitution of the United States 
securcs to the citizen the most valuable privileges, 
yet the same constitution contemplates the necessity 
of suspending the exercise of some in order to se- 
cure the continuance of all. Jf it authorises the 
suspension of the habeas corpus in certain cases, it 
thereby impliedly admits the operation of martial 
law, when, in the event of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. To whom does the 
declaration of this Jaw belong? To the guardian of 
the public safety—to him who is to conduct the ope- 
rations against the enemy, whose vigilance is to des- 
cry danger, and whose arms are to repel it?” 

This claim of power for a military commander is 
so directly in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, the fundamental principles of free 

vernment, and the spirit of all our institutions—it 
is so replete with future danger to our liberties. and 
may be so perverted to other dangerous consequen- 
ces—that the committee feel bound to expose its ut- 
ter fallacy. 

To sustain such a claim of power, examples must 
not be drawn from despotic times, or from absolute 

overnments, where the monarch pretends to rule 

y divine right; where Ae, as Louis XIV. said, is the 
state, and the people are his dependent subjects, who 
derive their rights only from his grace and favor. 

There is no martial law known to the laws of the 
United States but such as congress has provided for 
the government of the army. That other martial 
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law, which Gen. Jackson claimed a right to estab- 
lish, was never acknowledged in our country, and 
has never been tolerated in England since the time of 
Wilham III., more than one hundred and fifty years 
since, when, in the declaration of rights, it was pro- 
vided, “that the pretended power of suspending laws 
and the execution of laws by regal authority, with- 
out consent of parliament, is illegal; and “that the 
pretended power of dispensing with laws by regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of 
late, is illegal.“ These declarations were afterwards, 
to make assurance doubly sure, incorporated in the 
bill of rights. (See De Lolme on the constitution, 
Stephens’ edition.) Hume, in history of England, 
(5 vol. 454,) in pace oe instruments of power and 
oppression employed by the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
after describing the terrible jurisdictions of the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, says: 
„But martial law went beyond even these two courts, 
in a prompt, arbitrary, and violent method of de- 
cision. Whenever there was any insurrection or 
public disorder, the crown employed martial law; 
and it was during that time exercised, not only over 
the soldiers, but over the whole people. Any one 
might be punished as a rebel. or an aider and abet- 
tor of rebellion, whom the provost-martial or lieu- 
tenant of the country pleased to suspect.” 

It was with this martial law which the declara- 
tion of rights pult to an end in England, and which it 
was reserved for a country, where the people are 
the source of al] power, to see revived and enforced 
by arepublican general. This sort of martial law 
has no fixed houndaries, no prescribed principles. 
“It is.“ says Blackstone, (1 vol. 413,) “built on no 
settled abel ie but it is entirely arbitrary in its 
decisions, and is, in truth, no lau, but something in- 
dulged rather than allowed as a law—a temporary 
excrescence bred out of the distemper of the state.“ 


Lord Loughborough, in 1792, (2 H. Black. 99,) 
declared that this vast, vague, and most dangcrous 
power had no existence in England. ‘Jt was con- 
trary to the constitution, and had been for a century 
totally exploded.” So are the authorities in our 
own country. 

In Lamb’s case, Judge Bay, of South Carolina, 
said: “If by martial law is to be understood that 
dreadful system, the law of arms, which in former 
times was exercised by the king of England and his 
lieutenants, when his word was the law and his will 
the power by which it was exercised, I have no hesi. 
tation in saying that such a monster could not exist 
in this land of liberty and freedom.” 

So, too, in a case which was very carefully consi- 
dered and ably argued by the supreme court of Lou- 
isiana (1 Con. Rep. of Louisiana, 158,) in 1815, 
Judge Martin declared that the proclamation of 
martial Jaw, “if intended to suspend the functions 
of the court or its members, is an attempt to exer- 
cise powers exclusively vested in the legislature,” 
and ‘is in this respect null and void.“ Judge Der- 
bigny, in the same case, said that 'the proclamation 
of the martial law cannot have had any other effect 
than that of placing under military authority all the 
citizens subject to military service. To give it any 
larger extent, would be trampling upon the consti- 
tution and laws of our country.“ If there is any 
principle distinguished as inseparable from the char- 
acter of our institutions, it is the subordination of 
the military to the civil authority. It is of the es- 
sence of a free government, and liberty cannot be 
said to have any guaranty where this principle does 
not prevail. The constitution of the United States 
establishing a government of limited and granted 
powers, does not contain an enumeration of all the 
powers prohibited by it; but the third article of the 
amendinent provides that no soldier in time of peace 
shall be quartered in any house without consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by Jaw—a provision which shows the 
Jealousy with which our fathers looked on the mili- 
tary power, and their determination to keep it with- 
in the control of law. It does not, as Judge Der- 
bigny said in the case before mentioned, provide 
that, in times of public danger, the executive power 
shail reign to the exclusion of all others. It does 
not trust into the hands of a dictator the reins of the 
government.” “If it had, the states would have re- 
jected a constitution stained with a clause so threat- 
ening to their liberties.” 

Their constitutions contain the most positive pro- 
visions against the supremacy of the military power, 
which it was their intention, at all times and under 
all circumstances, to keep in strict subjection to the 
law. They were not likely to intend otherwise, 
when in the Declaration of Independence which they 
had not yet forgotten, they had denounced the king 
of England for affecting to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power. 

In Maryland the declaration of rights says (sec. 7) 
that no power of suspending laws, or the execution 


ä a 
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of, laws, unless by or derived from the legislature, 
ought to be exereised and allowed; and (sec. 27) that 
in all cases and at all times the military ought io be 
under strict subordination to and control of the cl- 
vil power. ä 

In Massachusetts the constitution declares that “the 
military power shall always be held ‘in exact subordi- 
nation to the civil authority and be governed by it.“ 
Similar provisions are found in the constitutions of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and other states; 
and all, it is believed, prohibit the suspension of the 
habeas corpus except by the legislative authority. 


This doctrine of necessity, which at one time is 
said to abrogate the constitution and all laws, and at 
another to justify the invasion of a part of the citi- 
zens’ privileges that the rest may be preserved, has 
long been known as the tyrant's plea. 

From what has been said of the history of public 
liberty in England, it is seen that it is not tolerated 
there, no matter what may be the distemper of the 
times; and while it is palpably incompatible with 
the principles of American freedom. it is also direct- 
ly met and expressly denied by the constitutional 
provisions and judicial decisions above mentioned. 

The country may, in consideration of great servi- 
ces and upon atonement made, excuse the individual 
who has violated these constitutional principles; but 
whenever they yield submissively to the invasion of 
these rights, whenever they are prepared to admit 
5 tyrant's plea, they are fit only to be the tyrant's 
slaves. 

General Jackson, however, claimed the right, un- 
der the constitution, to suspend the babeas corpus, 
and thus, by implication, to declare martial Jaw.— 
Let us examine this source of authority. It has al- 
ready been said that the constitutions of most, if not 
all, the states declare that the suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus shall only be by legislative authority. 

So also is the constitution of England, as declared 
by parliament on the celebrated bill of rights, and it 
is worthy of remark that from that time to the pre- 
sent, a period of more than one hundred and in 
pean, the habeas corpus has never been i pended 

y regal or military authority. In the time of Wil- 
liam III. and of Anne, during the struggles against 
the house of Hanover, the stormy periods of the 
French revolutions, and of the riots succecding the 
peace of 1815, parliament has interfered and sus- 
pended the habeas corpus by limited and well-guard- 
ed laws. Even during the pretender’s invasion, a 
period of great national peril and of universal dis- 
may in some parts of the kingdom, the duration of 
the suspension was fixed by law, and the only effect 
was to allow the detention of dangerous individua 
not their trial by courts martial. That clause of the 
constitution of the United States which relates to the 
subject ie found in the first article, which containg 
the enumeration and the prohibition of powers to 
congress. It is in these words, article 1, section 9: 
“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, incase of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it.” This 
power of suspension is in itself a legislative power. 
The law-making power is the law repealing or sus- 
pending power. The prohibition of repeal in this 
case is on congress, and of consequence the allow- 
ance of suspension in the case of invasion or rebel- 
lion, is to congress. It isthe duty of congress to 
make, repeal, or suspend laws—of the executive and 
his subordinate to execute them. It would be an ano- 
maly in our system of government, disgraceful to us, 
and .utterly subversive of our boasted freedom, if a 
construction should obtain which would wrest from 
the representatives of the people one of their pecu- 
liar powers and confer it on any military commander, 
who, at his own uncontrolled discretion, upon any 
necessity of which he should be the sole judge, 
might reverse the fundamental maxim of our insti- 
tutions, and set up the military above the civil power. 

It would be still ‘more monstrous, if, besides suse 
pending the habeas corpus and detaining the citizen, 
he should claim to try and execute him by martial 
law, which is not tolerated even inthe realm of 
England nor in any country except where despotism 
reigns. We are not without the lights of judicial 
construction on this point. In the case of Bollman 
and Swartwout (4 Cranch, and 2 Cond. Rep. of Sup. 
court, 47) the supreme court so decided on a motion 
for a habeas corpus, and judge Marshall said: If at 
any time the public safety should require the sus- 
pension of the powers vested by this act in the courts 
of the United States, it is for the legislature to say 
so. The question depends on political considerations, 
on which the legislature is to decide. Until the le- 
gislative will be expressed, this court can only see 
its duty and must obey the laws.“ This doctrine is 
fully recognised by the supreme court of Louisiana 
in the case before referred to. They declare the 
idea to be preposterous thata military commander 


_ cause of commitment, but writs of habeas corpus 


. cordingly we find that until the English e were 
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may, “by his own authority, suspend the functions of; 
the civil magistrate,” and “destroy the tribunal es- 
tablished by law as the asylum of those oppressed by 
military despotism.” 

We must not forget that General Jackson not on- 
ly claimed to suspend the habeas corpus, but dur- 
ing such forcible suspension to try a citizen upon a 
charge of libel before a military court, under that 
vague and vast power called martial law, which was 
utterly exploded in England one hundred and fifty 
years ago,and which never had the shadow of an 
existence in this country.“ 

But General Jackson contended that New Orleans 
was his camp, and therefore he had the right to rus- 
pend the habeas corpus, and enforce martial law 
within its limits. To this it was well replied by 
judge Derbigny, in the case before cited, “that the 
abuse of words cannot change the situation of things; 
that the transformation of the city itself into acamp 
by the mere declaration of the general, is no more 
to be conceived than would the transformation of the 
camp into the city by the same means.“ What is a 
camp but the portion of ground occupied temporari- 
ly by an army while in the field? During the inva- 
sion, the camp of General Jackson was several miles 
below the city; and after the retreat of the enemy, 
General Carroll had his camp about four miles above 
the city. The head quarters of the commander-in- 
chief, were indeed, at New Orleans; but the troops 
there had been withdrawn from the field, though still 
in service, and it was no more the camp than Gen. 
Carroll's camp was the city. But if it had been his 
camp, there is nothing so holy in such a place that it 
may not be reached by the habeas corpus. There is 
no spot in the United States where the birthright of 
the American citizen can be nullified or suspend- 
ed except by law. The 14th clause of the judiciary 
act (see Gordon's Digest, 106) provides that ‘all the 
courts of the United States may issue writs of scire 
facias, habeas corpus, and all other writs not specially 
provided for by statute, which may be necessary for 
the exercise of their respective jurisdictions, and 
agreeable to the principles and usages of law; and 
either of the justices of the supreme court, as well 
as the judges of the district courts, may grant writs 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of inquiring into the 


shall in no case extend to prisoners in jail, unless 
they are in custody under, or by color of, the autho- 
rity of the United States, or are committed for trial 
before some court of the same,” &c. Here is the 
gole restriction, and it is manifestly intended to pre- 
vent a collision of federal and state authority.— 
Whether Louallier was in a jail, or in a military 
prison, in or out of the camp, it is presumed that he 
was confined under color of the authority of the 
United States, as alleged to be vested in one of their 
generals, and, if so, it cannot be doubted that he 
would be reached by the writ. Judge Marshall has said 
that though the power to award the writ be given by 
written law, we must look ¢ the common law for 
the meaning of the term. (Bollman’s case, 2 con- 
densed reports, supreme court, 38.) If we look for its 
meaning into the English history, we shall find that it 
has always been the palladium of English liberty, 
and that, from the time of Magna Charta to that of 
Charles JI, there was a constant struggle on the part 
of the crown to curtail its benefits to gratify the lusts 
of ambition. A dependent judiciary is apt to be 
corrupted by the power at whose mercy it is; aud ac- 


made independent, in the reign of William III, 
the habeas corpus was occasionally shorn of its utili- 
‘ty by the instruments of the crown. ‘These evils 
were so apparent,” says De Lolme, that parliament 
were obliged to restore the ancient Jaw for the pro- 
tection of liberty,” by what is commonly called the 
habeas corpus act, passed in the time of Charles II. 
This act made it, among other things, imperative on 
the judge to grant the writ even during vacation; 
made him liable to a penalty of £500 for illegally 
denying it; and authorized the writ to run into places 
previously privileged. The propriety of this was 
unquestionable, for “the arbitrary discretion of any 
man is the law of tyrants; in the best it is oſten ca- 
price; in the worst it isevery vice, folly, and passion 
to which human nature is liable.” Such was the ha- 


be ascorpus before and at the ume when introduced 


Nore 1.—In his letter to the editors of the Globe, pub- 
Jished 23th June, 1842, the general denies that Louallier 
was arrested tora libel, but the record of the court martial 
shows that he was charged befure them for “publishing a 
wilful and corrupt libel.” 

Nore 2.—No suspei.sion of the haheas corpus has ever 
been authorized by congress. In 1807 Mr. Giles report- 
ed in the senate of the United Siates a bill for its suspen- 
sion, which passed the senate, but was rejected ju the 
house by a vote of 113 to 19. See 3 senate journal, Jan- 
uary 22, 1507, pp. 127, 130, 131; 5 Journal H. R., Janu- 
ary 26, 1807, pp. 550, 551, 552. 
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into our system by the English constitution, f and thus 
was judge Hall bound to do precisely that for which 
he was imprisoned by General Jackson? 


In England, it is well established. that all courts of 


a military kind are held in strict subordination to the 
ordinary tribunals. These latter will take cogni- 
zance of any abuse of authority committed by courts 
martial, even upon a soldier who is liable to the mi- 
litary law. De Lolme (page 982) mentions a cu- 
rious case, in which lieutenant Frye, of the marires, 
who had been illegally convicted by a court martial 
in the West Indies, and was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprivorment, meeting with the president of the 
court in England, sued him, and recovered a thou- 
sand sdamages—the judge, at the trial, inform- 
ing him that he might bring his action against any of 
the members of the court whom he could meet with. 
He accordingly instituted suits against two other 
members who were then in England, and sitting on 
another court martial. They were arrested just as 
the court broke up. This was resented by all the 
court as an insult. They met, and passed resolutions 
which the judge advocate was directed to lay before 
the king. In these resolutions they asserted that, by 
this proceeding, the order, discipline, and government 
of his majesty’s armies, by sea, were dissolved, &c. 
The altercation lasted along time, but the military 
power were at last glad to submit, and sent a writ- 
ten apology to chief justice Willes, signed by seven- 
teen officers, admiral's and other members of the 
court. The judge read their letter in open court, 
and directed it to be recorded in the Remembrance 
office, as a memorial to the present and future ages 
that whoever set themselves above the law, will, in 
the end, find themselves mistaken.” 

It only remains for the committee to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the court’s power to pun- 
ish for contempts. The doctrine on this subject is 
not modern. It is not the offspring of common-law 
technicality, of judicial usurpation, or of profession- 
al bigotry. It is a very ancient doctrine, founded on 
common sense, and probably coeval with the organ- 
ization of courts of justice, to whose existence and 
administration it is indispensable. In Anderson and 
Dunn's (6 Wheaton) case, the aprens court said 
that “courts of justice are universally acknowledged 
to be vested, by their very creation, with power to 
impose silence, respect, and decorum in their pre- 
sence, and submission to their lawful mandates;” and 
this principle belongs as well to the civil law as to 
the English common law, and has, indced, been as- 
sumed and exercised, for the same reason, by the 
house of representatives itself, in the instance of one 
of the parties whose case is above cited. 

Whether congress, by their legislation on this sub- 
ject, only sanctioned and limited existing or implied 
powers, or, in fact, created and conferred these 
powers, it is not necessary to inquire, though it 
would be very easy to answer. It is sufficient that, 
in the seventeenth section of the judiciary act pass- 
ed in 1789, the courts of the United States are em- 
powered to ‘punish, by fine and imprisonment, at 
their discretion, all contempts of authority in any 
cause or hearing before them, and make and estab- 
lish all necessary rules for the orderly conducting bu- 
siness in the same.“ Here the power is granted, and 
if not limited in its extent, and controlled in its ad- 
ministration by the common law from which it is 
said to have been borrowed, it is to be limited and 
controlled only by judicial discretion. The courts 
of the United States, however, not grasping at pow- 
er, have always followed the rules of English law 
on this subject, except where restrained by statute, 
as was done in 1831, by the act of March 2, where 
it was provided that ‘‘the power of the courts to in- 
flict summary punishment for contempts ef court 
shall not be construed to extend to any cases except 
the misbehavior of any person or persons in the 
presence of said courts, or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice, &c. and the dis- 
obedience of any of the officers, &c. or any other per- 
son or persons, to any lawful writ, process. order, rule, 
decree, or command of the said courts.” This recogni- 
ses, as already existing, the power of punishing summa- 
rily such contempts as disobedience of a habeas corpus. 


The power of the courts, before this statute, was 
such as the English courts possessed; for, when the 
judiciary act gave to them the power to punish for 
contempts, without limitation, it was from the Eng- 
lish law on the subject that they were to look for the 


tlt was one of Mr. Jefferson’s objections to the con- 
stitution that the suspension of this writ was ever to be 
allowed, even by congress. In the 2d volume of his 
works, page 274, he declared himself in favor of “the 
eternal and unremitting force of the habeas corpus Jaws.” 
And in pages 343 and 344 of the same, he sa's of the 
constitutiun—“It is a good canvass in which sume 
strokes only want retouching.” To the suspension of 
the habeas corpus he was opposed, even in insurrections 
and rebellions. 


rules of construction and modes of proceedines.— 
Cage 1 Gallison’s Reports, 490 also 1 Kent's Com.) 
y this statute certain constructive contempts were 
abolished; but the courts retained the power “to in- 
flict summary punishment” for disobedience of their 
process, such asa writ of habeas corpus. As to the 
mode of proceeding adopted by judge Hall, it has 
been objected that he followed the rules of the com- 
mun law instead of the civil law, or the law of 
Louisiana; and that he did not allow the intervention 
lof a jury. To which it may be replied, that, by the 
act of March 2, 1793, the United States courts have 
the right to regulate their practice in such manner 
as shall be fitand necessary for the advancement of 
the ends of justice, and especially, to that end, to 
prevent delays in its proceedings. The 34th section 
of the judiciary act is considered a legislative re- 
cognition of the principles of universal jurispru- 
dence, as to the operation of the local law, but not 
as applying to the practice and process of courts.— 
(10 Wheaton, 1.) Judge Hall, therefore, was not 
bound to regulate his proceedings in this case by the 
practice of the Louisiana courts, though, in fact, his 
mode of proceeding and theirs were precisely the 
same. The power of the Louisiana courts to pun- 
ish for contempt has been given and limited by sta- 
tuts. As to the mode of proceeding, there is no pro- 
vision in the law. But they adopt, and do always 
follow, the English forms in this particular, quoting 
and acknowledging the authority ef the English 
courts and law writers. (See Martin's Reports, vol. 
1, page 102, 105.) They no more allow the inter- 
vention of a jury in such cases than did judge Hall. 
They inflict summary punishment,” as our statute 
says; and if the civil law had been the only law of 
Louisiana, which is by no means the fact, it would 
have made no difference. because the intervention of 
juries was unknown to that code. As to judge Hall's 
sitting in a ease of contempt against himself, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it could not be otherwise. No court 
can take cognizance of a contempt but that against 
which it is committed; and if there be only one judge, 
as in the district court, he must necessarily sit in the 
case. or the contempt, however flagitious, must go 
unpunished. As to the delay in punishing the con- 
tempt, this was owing to Genera] Jackson’s impris- 
oning, and subsequently banishing the judge from 
New Orleans. In fact, judge Hal! adopted the most 
liberal rules of proceeding known in such cases; and 
the committee see no reason to reproach him with 
arbitrary or vindictive conduct. 

The conclusions to which the committee have 

come are, that martial law was declared at New Or- 
leans by General Jackson without law, and in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the United States; that its 
continuance up to March 14, 1815, was not only un- 
sanctioned by law, but not excusable by necessity; 
that the arrest and imprisonment of Louallier for 
publishing an article in the Louisiana Courier, wasa 
violation of that right of the citizen to discuss with- 
out fear the conduct of those in power which is in- 
separable from the idea of a free people, and a re- 
vival of the worst features of the sedition law; that 
his trial by a court martial was in violation of the 
laws of the United States and of the state of Loui- 
siana, which exempted him from all military ser- 
vice; that his trial by officers of the regular army 
was in violation of the law of the United States, 
which required, if tried at all by a court martial, 
that it should be composed of militia officers; that 
his detention after his acquittal by the court martial 
was a dangerous and despotic exercise of power; 
that General Jackson's refusal to obey the ‘writ of 
habeas corpus, and his imprisonment of the. judge, 
was a violation of the most sacred right of the citi- 
zen, of the express provision of the constitution, and 
of the uiielalindepentence, and, together with his 
seizure of an original court paper, was a contempt 
of court for which he was justly and legally fined. 


The committee regret that they have been forced 
into this investigation. They would have much pre- 
ferred that the friends of General Jackson had been 
contented withthe imperishable glory won by his 
courage and military skill, and the repeated proofs 
of national gratitude which he has received. They 
were willing to bury in oblivion the memory of those 
transactions on which they have been compelled to 
animadvert. At the last session they consented 
that a bill should be submitted, with. such a report 
from the minority of the committee as they thought 
proper. But the claim for remission of the fine has 
now been placed on other grounds, and the most un- 
sound principles, as they think, have been invoked to 
its aid. The house, too, with the bill before men- 
tioned on their calendar, have again referred the sub- 
ject to this committee, which they consider as in- 
structions to examine into the facts and principles 
of the case. Under such circumstances, they would 
have been recreant to their duty if they had shrunk 
from the perſormance of a most disagreeable task. 
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Where was wae declared for the first time, it did act. 


follow that there was no law of natezus adapted to 
a state of war; they would be created by that state, 
and would consist of such rules as were most conve- 
nient to a state of war. 


He admitted that recently new relations had sprung 
up: and what were they? Such as grew out of the 
fact that the United Stutes had declared war against 
piracy. The declaration affected the U. S. themsel- 
ves; hut did it not also establish relations with other 
nations which they were bound to respect? Assuredly. 
He held that they were bound to respect them: while 
the United States were entitled to carry out their 
own rights in such a manner as should least inter- 
fere with those of others. And how was this to be 
done? Was the fleg in all cases to protect the ship? 
A war’ against piracy was a war against a certain 
class of men who were declared to be the enemy of 
mankind If our citizens should enter into the prac- 
tice of piracy, they thereby placed themselves at 
war with the United States, and the United States 
had all the rights of war against them. Was the 
house aware that Jhis right of visit had been uniform- 
ly exercised by the American flag? Whea our ves- 
sels of war were at sea, and especially in the West 
Indies, they constantly exercised it They did not, to 
be sure, visit every vessel that hove in sight; but they 
v:sited and examined every “long, low, black lovk- 
ing schooner,” without the least regard to the flag 
she might carry. Suppose the vessel should turn out 
to he English, and Great Britain should complain and 
claim damages, why Mr. E. would pay them some 
twenty-five cents or such a matter, but he would still 
Maintain our right to visit. Otherwise, the sea might 
be covered with pirates, and no cruisers dare inter- 
fere with them. Hence, all the nations of Europe, 
combining to suppress the slave trade, had mutually 
conceded to each other this right of visitation: the 
United States alone stood aloof and refused to come 
into tLe agreement. Now, we held that an Ameri- 
can vessel of war might enter on board a vessel 
with the British flag to see if she was a British ves- 
sel or not; might not a British vessel of war do the 
same thing to a vessel bearing the American flag? 


It was vain to place this right of visitation on the 
ground of the right of search: the right of search 
went further; it extended not only tothe character 
of the vessel, but also to the character of the cargo 
and the character of the crew. A cruiser exercis- 
ing this right might muster the crew of the vessel, 
search and overhaul her cargo, so as in fact to break 
up her voyage. 

What was proposed by this amendment? Simply 
that the character of a vessel might be ascertained 
—no matter if she had a cargo of slaves on board, if 
she really belonged to the United States, a British 
cruiser might not touch her. 


But this right was to be exercised ina reasonable 
manner. True, the right might be abused, and there- 
fore Mr. E's amendment required that in case of a 
vessel being wrongfully boarded, a certificate of the 
fact should be given, enabling the injured parties to 
show who did the act. He trusted that all such 
abuses would be severely 5 But it was ut- 
lerly vain to say, because there might be abuses, that 
therefore a right of such consequence should be de- 
nied; and he was astonished that any reasonable man 
should attempt to deny it. The right of visitation 
was one which belonged to all nations. 

In reply to some query put to him by Mr. Holmes: 

Mr. E. said tbat it was the duty of this govern- 
ment to declare in what manner this right should be 
exercised. In the amendment Mr. E. had confined 
its exercise to a space within one hundred le gues 
from the African coast. On former occasions we 
had not been so particular. Inthe “hovering act,” 
as it was called, our collectors had been authorized 
to board vessels under a foreign flag who were found 
hovering on our coast with an apparent intent to 
smuggle. But now, when all the nations of Europe 
were banded together to put down the slave trade, 
the question came up as to a right common to all na- 
tions, and we put it on the ground of analogy to the 
right of. search. He wished that the case should be 
put fairly before the country, not asa right which 
Great Britain claimed, and which we refused, but as 
aright which we claimed ourselves as against all 
nations. We never could stand on the common prin- 
ciples of justice, if we refused its exercise by others. 


Mr. Allen, of Maine, went into a reply to a re- 
mark made by Mr. Erereit, touching her reception of 
the indemnity, in which he warmly repelled the in- 
sinuation therein contained against the character and 
honor of his state; in which he briefly reviewed the 
history of the boundary contest and the conduct of 
the general government tawards the state. He was 
still speaking with warmth, when the hour allotted 
for the debate expired, and the committec proceeded 
to vole. 
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CEN. JACKSON AND THE FINE. 


MR. PEARCE'S REPORT. 

Mr. Pearce, from the committee on judiciary of 
the house of representatives, made on the 31st Jan. 
ult. the following report: 

The committee on the judiciary, to whom was 
referred so much of the president's message as re- 
lates to the refunding of the fine heretofore impos- 
ed upon General Jackson, and sundry memoriels 
and resolutions of state logislatures relative thereto, 
report: 

That the subject has been presented to the com- 
mittee in two aspects, in neither of which have they 
been able to perceive the propriety of refunding the 
fine. Considered as a reward for his military ser- 
vices, which are admitted to have been great. it is 
evidently inadequate. No one can quest-on the valor, 
patriotism, or military skill of General Jackson, dis- 
played throughout the war, and particularly in its 
brilliant closing scene. For such services it would 
he disgraceful to congress to offer such a testimony 
of natior.al gratitude as that proposed; and its ac- 
ceptance as such by the general could hardly fail to 
tarnish the laurels so gloriously won. Nor is it ne- 
cessary as a tribute of his grateful countrymen, who 
have already acknowledged and rewarded his ser- 
vices by the noblest gift in their power to bestow.— 
For him the measure of national gratitude has been 
filled tothe brim. The highest honors and emolu- 
ments of the republic have been his. Twice elect- 
ed to the chief magistracy, it may be safely said that 
he has had a larger control over the policy of the 
government and the opinions of the people than any 
president or individialaince the days of Washington. 
Your committee, therefore, think it neither necessary 
nor proper to refund the fine in question as a requitsl 
of services, which have already been fully acknow- 
ledged and amply rewarded. 


In the other view of the case, the recommenda- 
tion is urged as a measure of justice to General 
Jackson, whose conduct throughout the proceed- 
ings which occasioned the imposition of the fine is 
said to have been demanded by a great overruling ne- 
cessity—by the Jaw of self-defence—of defence 
of self, home, and country, which was never 
designed to be abrogated by any statute or constitu- 
tion. 

Your committee do not think that the military 
commander has any rights or duties paramount to the 
constitution, from which he derives his authority, 
and under which he holds his commission And if 
such officers do possess powers above the constitu- 
tion and laws of the land, of the extent and applica- 
tion of which they and they alone may rightfully 
judge; and if neither the constitution nor Jaws can 
protect the citizen against the exercise of such ex- 
traordinary, undefined, and undefinable powers, then 
is our frame of government a solemn mockery, then 
are our bills and declarations of rights idle and un- 
meaning forms, and the boasted liberty of an Ame- 
rican citizen is but an empty sound. It is not in- 
tended to say that every violation of constitutional 
right should be punished with unsparing severity. In 
emergencies of desperate character we may perhaps 
excuse, as a needful usurpation of power, what could 
not be vindicated as a right paramount to the consti- 
tution. We may pardon something to the zealous and 
desperate energy of patriotism. 


But a careful inquiry into the facts of this case has 
satisfied the committee that, however patriotic his 
motives may have been, General Jackson was not 
justified by any such emergency in the arrest of Lou- 
allier, and the subsequent proceedings which subject- 
ed him to fine; and while they would not sully bis 
fame as a patriot and soldier, nor tear one leaf from 
the laurels which are still green upon his brow, 
they think this a fit occasion to vindicate the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen, the supremacy of the law, 
and the subordination of the military to the civil au- 
thority. | 

The committee present a concise statement of the 
facts, so far as they have been able to ascertain 
them, chiefly from historical works and official docu- 
ments. 


On the 2d of December, 1814, General Jacksdn 
arrived at New Orleans, and assumed, in person, the 
command of the forces there assembled. His arrival 
infused fresh zea) and ardor throughout the commn» 
nity, and the most active preparations were made 
for the defence of the city. ‘Ihe governor of the 
state having laid before the legislature a letter of 
Commodore Patterson, commanding the naval forces 
of the United States on that station, in which he 
complained of the want of seamen to man the armed 
vessels then at New Orleans, and requesting assist- 
ance of the state authorities, the legislature passed 
an act authorising a bounty of $24 to be given to 
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each seaman who would enter the service of the 
United States for three months, and placing 56,000 
for this object at the disposal of the commodore. — 
On the same day, to facilitate this purpose, they laid 
an embargo ſor three days upon all vessels and barges 
then in the port of New Orleans. They also passed 
a resolution “requiring the governor to call upon the 
inhabitants of Such parishes as he might think pro- 
per, to send all such male negroes as they could dis- 
e of to Fort St. Charles, at the English Turn, to 

e sent thence to the different points that might be 
judged proper to he fortified, there to work on the 
fortifications.” They refused, however, to pass an 
act suspending the privilege of the habeas corpus; 
and, on the 15th of December, General Jackson 
issued his proclamation announcing his “unalterable 
determination to execute the martial law in all cases 
which may come within his province.” Before his 
arrival he had been informed that there were many 
disaffected persons in the state, which doubtless was 
his belief when he issued his proclamation. The com- 
mittee think this was a great misapprehension of the 
patriotism and virtue of the people of Louisiana, as 
subsequent events proved. m 


On the 18th of December the legislature passed 
an act, in which, after reciting that the crisis would 
oblige a great number of citizens to take up arms ia 
defence of the state, and compel them to quit their 
homes and leave their affairs in a state of abandon- 
ment, they cnacted that protests of notes and bill 
executions on judgments, and the institution of civi 
suits, &c. should be suspended till the first of May 
then next. Subsequently they appropriated 86.000 
for the purchase of clothing for such of the militia 
as were destitute, which sum was largely iacreased 
by private subscriptions, and was most beneficially 
employed. Thus the legislature eo-operated with 
the community, all classes of whom,” says the his- 
torian of the campaign, were animated by the most 
ardent zeal. The young, the old, women. children, 
all breathed defiance to the enemy, firmly fesolved 
to oppose to the utmost the threatened invasion.“ 
At this time the American forces were about one 
eens regulars and from four to five thousand mi- 

itia. | l 
On the 23d of December the British effected the 
disembarkation of their troops, and arrived nine 
miles below the city of New Orleans, of which Ge- 
neral Jackson was informed about two o'clock of the 
same day. With his characteristic decision and con- 
rage, he determined to attack them immediately.— 
In the action which resulted so honorably to our 
arms, and so fortunately for the safety of Louisiana, 
the uniform and volunteer companies of New Or 
leans militia were highly distinguished. In the af 
fair of the 28th of December, the first and second 
regiments of Louisiana militia were engaged and be- 
haved well. On the Ist of January the General 
was reinforced by five hundred of the militia from 
Baton Rouge, and on the 4th by two thousand five 
hundred of the Kentucky troops. On the 8th of 
January the British attempted to storm the America 
lines, but were repulsed with great slaughter, losing, 
in killed, wounded, and missing. near three thousand 
men, including a great proportion of officers, among 
whom were the commander-in-chief killed and two 
major generals wounded. 


This victory, so glorious to General Jackson and 
his brave companions in arms, was fatal to the gue- 
cess of the British enterprise. On the nextday Ge- 
neral Lambert determined to relinquish the attempt 
on New Orleans. His operations were conducted 
with great secrecy, and, on the night of the 18th his 
camp was entirely evacuated, and his troops returne 
ed to their shipping. Onthe 19th, the British na- 
val forces abandoned the attack upon Fort St. Philip 
which had been gallantly resisted for eight days, and 
put to sea. Thus was Louisiana delivered from in- 
vasion. 


In the mean time additional reinforcements had 
been continually arriving at New Orleans, and the 
commander found himself at the head of a nume- 
rous and cff-ctive army, flushed with victory and 
glowing with patriotic ardur. On the 19th of Janu- 
ary he wrote to the secretary of war in these words: 
„There is, in my mind. very little doubt that his (the 
enemy's) last exertions have been made in this quare 
ter, at any rate Fe i present season;” and uf be- 
lieve you will not think me too sanguine in the belief 
that Louisiana is now clear of its enemy.” On the 
2lst January the general and his army returned in 
triumph to N. Orleans, where this brilliant campaign 
was celebrated by the most animated festivities and 
public congratulations. It is worthy of observation, 
that during all this time, no offence or act of insubor 
dination had occurred to require either repression or 
punishment. 


In his address to the army of January 2lst, Gene- 
ral Jackson says: Natives of different states, acte 
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ing together for the first time in camp. differing in 
habits and language, instead of viewing in these cir 
cumstances the germ of distrust and division, you 
have made them the source of an honorable emulation, 
and from the seeds of discord itself have reaped the 
ftuits of an honorable union.” 


In his letter to the mayor of New Orleans, the 
Qith January, he declares himself deeply impress- 
ed, since his arrival, with the unanimity and patrio- 
tic zeal displayed by the citizens;” and prays him to 
“communicate to them the exalted sense he enter- 
tains of their patriotism, love of order, and attach- 
ment to the principles of our excellent constitution.” 
He praises their courage. fortitude, and Jiberality to 
the sick, wounded, and families of those who were 
in the field. Latour, the historian of the campaign, 
himself the friend and eulogist of the general, says 
that all the inhabitants of Louisiana, without dis- 
tinction of birth, color, age, or sex, vied in zeal for 
the service of their country, and strained every nerve 
to repulse the enemy. Their conduct. throughout the 
campaign, is the most emphatic refutation of the un- 

just charges of their calumniators.“ 


On the 6th of February, the legislature, who were 
doubtless satisfied tbat a renewed invasion was not 
to be apprehended, and thut, in any event, the terri- 
tory of the state was secure from all danger, adjourn- 
ed sine die. On the 18th of the same month, Mr. 
Livingston, one of General Jackson’s aids, who had 
visited the British fleet, then lying off Mobile, with 
a flag of truce, returned with the information, de- 
rived from the admiral, that a treaty of peace had 
been concluded at Ghent between the commissioners 
of the two nations. The information was contained 
in a London paper, which had been forwarded to the 
admiral from Jamaica, and, though not official, it 
was received without distrust, and diffused a gene- 
ral joy throughout the city. Who could imagine 
that, in such a state of things, when the enemy had 
been driven from our shores with disgrace and de- 
feat, when all classes of the people had devoted 
themselves to the defence of the state, the only strife 
between them being who should most distinguish 
bimself for courage, fortitude, and patience; when 
more than a month had elapsed since the defeat of 
that enemy; when the intelligence of peace, though 
not officially communicated, had been received from 
a credible source; and when, if there had been any 
reasohable distrust of its truth, the means of defence 
bad been so greatly augmented that there could be 
no further reasonable apprehension of the enemy: 
in such a state of, things, who could think the com- 
manding general justified, by an overwhelming ne- 
eessity,” in the continuance of martial law. and in 
enforcing military dicipline, not upon the soldiers 
merely, but upon citizens, exempts, and alien friends 
—suspending the functions of all, even the munici- 
pal and federal authorities, and subjecting private 
rights to the control of his iron will? Who can won- 
der that the generous forbearance and patriotic sub- 
mission of the people should at last yield to the im- 
patience of a restraint which no Jaw sanctioned and 
no necessity justified? It is an invariable rule, ap- 
plicable as well in ethics as in law, that whenever 
the necessity which alone justifies a particular act 
ceases, the authority to do that act passes away too. 
Now, if it be admitted that, when martial law waa 
proclaimed at New Orleans, there was such an 
overwhelming necessity for it as abrogated the con- 
stitution and all laws, who can pretend that such 
necessity continued at the time of which the commit- 
tee speaks? 


What this martial law is, which thus claims to 
override constitutional and civil rights, the com- 
mittee will inquire in a subsequent part of this re- 
405 They propose now to state the facts which 

ught the military in collision with the civil au- 
thority. | 

Among the defenders of New Orleans were cer- 
tain French subjects, resident in Louisiana, but not 
naturalized, to whom peculiar privileges had been 
secured by the treaty of cession bre period of twelve 

ears, not then expired. These men, though not 
iable to military duty, volunteered, with the charac- 
teristic chivalry of the glorious nation to which they 
belonged, to defend the state under whose protection 
were sojourning. and they displayed (said Ge- 
neral Jackson a zeal as honorable to themselves as it 
wes prateful to the commander. (8 Niles’ Regis- 
ter, 122.) 

But when the defeat of the enemy, and the news 
or rumor of peace had filled the whole community 
with rejoicing, they felt that they were entitled to 
repose and exemption from further military service. 
For this reason they applied to the French consul for 
certificates of national character. 

General Jackson seems to have been reluctant to 
have his forces diminished by their withdrawal from 
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tled were receiving these certificates, and on the 28th 
February he issued a general order, directing all 
French subjects having the certificate of the French 
consul, countersigned by the commanding general, 
to repalr to the interior, not short of Baton Rouge, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty miles from 
New Orleans, and declaring that notice would be 
taken of such as might remain after the 3d of March. 
This order was considered a violation, as well of the 
treaty rights of these Frenchmen, as of the law of 
the land, which authorised the president of the U. 
States only, to edopt such measures against alien ene- 
mies, whose removal might be required by the pub- 
lic safety. It was also believed to be unnecessary 
and harsh in the extreme towards men who had just 
perilled their lives in voluntary defence of the coun- 
T So rab was this sentiment, that all the 

cers and soldiers of Planche% battalion, and of 
Lacoste and Dacquin’s, which were the New Or- 
leans troops, petitioned the commander-in-chief to 
to suspend the order. On the 8th of Merch, the gene- 
ral, in compliance with their request, did suspend 
his order, except as to the Chevalier Toussarde, the 
French consul, who was banished the city. 

In the mean time, however, to wit, on Friday the 
3d March, a communication was published in the 
Louisiane Courier, which was ascertained to be the 
production of Mr. Louallier, the elder. This gen- 
tleman was no discontented, disorganizing, seditious 
person, but an active intelligent member of the le- 

islature, and a good. loyal, and patriotic citizen.— 

t was he who, in December, 1814, had obtained the 
grant from the legislature of $6,000 to furnish cloth- 
ing for the destitute militia; he reported and recom- 
mended to the legislature the embargo law, by which 
commodore Patterson's vessels were manned, and the 
appropriation of 46,000, out of which the bounties to 
the seamen were paid. 

Though, as a member of the legislature, exempt- 
ed by the laws of the state from military service, 
not merely during the session, but without limitation, 
he was not useless during the time of hostilities; he 
was one of the committee appointed to afford relief 
to the sick and wounded and destitute; and, as such, 
exerted himself with indefatigable diligence. 


Unfortunately for him, however, he had, on the 
14th December, reported, in the Louisiana house of 
representatives, against the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act which the general and governor had re- 
commended. This seems to have been his sole de- 
merit. In the communication before mentioned, he 
complained in a temperate manner of the general 
order uf the 28th February. as violating the privi- 
leges of the French residents. He denied the right 
of the commander-in-chief to banish them, and insist- 
ed that “it was time for the laws to resume their em- 
pire;” ‘that enough having been done for glory, the 
time for moderation had arrived;” and, finally, “that 
the acts of authority which the invasion of our 
country and its safety may have rendered necessary, 
are, since the evacuation of it by the enemy, no lon- 
ger compatible with our dignity and our oath of ma- 
king the constitution respected.” 

For the publication of this article, (on Sunday, 
the 5thof March,) Mr. Louallier was arrested by a 
military force, and, by the order of Gen. Jackson, 
committed to prison. At the moment of his arrest, 
he applied to P. L. Morrel, esq. to take legal mea- 
sures for his release. Mr. Morrel immediately drew 
up a petition to Judge Hall, of the United States 
district court, for a habeas corpus in behalf of Lou- 
allier, which he presented to him at his own house; 
after some reflection, the judge signed the order for 
the issuing of the writ, but suggested to the counsel 
that he should notify General Jackson that the writ 
had been awarded. This was done in the course of 
the day, upon which Gen. Jackson addressed an or- 
der to Col. Arbuckle, alleging that he had received 
proof that Judge Hall had been exciling muliny in his 
camp, and ordering his arrest; about 8 o'clock the 
same evening the judge was arrested by a party of 
sixty soldiers. commanded by Major Butler, and con- 
fined in prison for awarding the sacred writ of ha- 
beas corpus, which it pleased Gen. Jackson to con- 
sider as proof of his aiding, abetting, and exciting 


mutiny! 
Before the arrest of the judge, Mr. Claiborne, the 
clerk of the district court, to whom Mr. Morrel had 
delivered the petition and order, observed that it was 
dated the 6th. Apprehending this to be a mistake, 
as the day was the 5th, he waited om the judge and 
suggested the error, which he at once corrected by 
changing the figure 6 to 5. Between 10 and 11 
o'clock of the same evening the clerk was called on 
by Major Chotard, one of Gen. Jackson’s aids, who 
produced a written order from the general, which he 
said required the clerk to give up the original order 
of Judge Hall, awarding the habeas corpus. This 
he very properly refused to do, because it was a 
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keep. Abaut 12 o'clock, however, he waited on the 
general, who asked for the paper, which was hand- 
ed to him. He read it, observed the alteration in 
the date, and asked what all this jnggling was about? 
The clerk assured him there was no juggling, and 
explained the cause of the altered date. when the 
general said he should keep the paper. To the re- 
monstrance of the clerk he said he should take the 
responsibility. but would give him a certified copy, 
which was done accordingly. Mr. Duplessis, the 
marshal of the district, was at Gen. Jackson's head- 
quarters on Sunday evening about 9 o’clock, when 
the habeas corpus was the subject of conversation. 
The general said he had shopped the judge,” and 
would treat in the same way any one who might im- 
properly meddle with his camp, of which he consi- 
dered New Orleans as forming a part. The writ 
was issued on Monday morning, and was served on 
Monday afternoon, after the hour of return. Thus 
were the constitutional rights and personal liberty of 
the citizen wantonly violated; the established forms 
of legal proceeding disregarded and annulled. the 
majesty of the law degraded, and the judicial er- 
mine torn and trampled upon. 


On the day after these arrests, Monday. the 6th 
March, General Jackson received despatches from 
Washington city. By some mistake in the postmas- 
ter general's office, the official despatch of the secre- 
tary of war, informing him of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, was changed for one on another 
subject; but he received an order of the postmaster 
general, dated February 14, 1815, stating that the 
bearer was charged with despatches relative to the 
state of peace which has taken place between the 
United States and Great Britaln.“ and urging the 
forwarding the despatches with all possible haste. 
On the same day, Gen. Jackson forwarded a letter 
to Gen. Lambert, commanding the British forces off 
Mobile, informing him of the contents of the order 
from the general post office; and on the 8th he dis- 
banded the militia, who had been levied en masse. 
He did not, however, relax the rigors of his martial 
law. New Orleans was still his camp, in which his 
will was the source of all power and the rule of all 
law, where no courts were allowed to sit but courts 
martial, and where the freedom of the press was in 
danger of something worse than sedition Jaw. Nei- 
ther Louallier nor Judge Hall was discharged, but 
both were kept in confinement, and on the same 6th 
March, on which he learned from the postmaster 
general’s order the fact of peace, he directed the 
convening of a court martial to try Lonallier for his 
life. There were seven charges, to wit: 1. Mutiny. 
2. Exciting mutiny. 3. General misconduct. 4. 
For being a spy. 5. Illegal and improper conduct 
and disohedience of orders. 6. Writing a wilful and 
corrupt libel! and, 7. ‘Unsoldierlike conduct, con- 
trary to and inadmissible within the city of New Or- 

leans and its environs, under an order of the com- 
manding general, dated — day of December, 1814, 
declaring martial law toexist in the city of New Ore 
leans and its environs.” The specification of these 
charges, which are all set forth in the documents ap- 
pended to this report, are nothing more nor Jess than 
the publication of the manly. but temperate article 
before mentioned, (which complained of the tontin- 
vance of martial law and the illegal banishment of 
the French resideuts,) and the construction which 
Gen. Jackson thought proper to give to that publi- 
cation. Fortunately for Mr. Louallier, the court, at 
the head of which was Gen. Gaines, were not so la- 
titudinarian in their views of martial law as the 
commander. in- ebief. They sustained Louallier's ob- 
jection to their jurisdiction as to all the charges but 
the Sth. on which he was tried. At his trial he stood 
mute, and produced no evidence, nobly resolved ne- 
ver to sanction the outrage upon constitutional rights 
committed on his person. 

The specifications of this charge were, that, by 
publishing the communication in question, he had 
violated the 56th and 57th articles of war, which 
are as follows: 

“Art. 56. Whosoever shall relieve the enemy with 
money, victuals, or ammunition, or shall knowingly 
harbor or protect an enemy, shal) suffer death, or 
such other punishment as shall be ordered by the 
sentence of a court martial. 

“Art. 57. Whosoever shall be convicted of hold- 
ing correspondence with or giving intelligence to the 
enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall. suffer 
death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court martial.” 

The evidence adduced by the judge advocate was, 
the proof of the publication’ in the Courier, of the 
circulation of that paper out the city, and that the 
prisoner was a patriotic and useful member of the 
legislature, who had no predilection for the English 
government. 

Such were the pretexts on which Louis Louallier 


~ the army, and to have thought that other not enti- | court paper which his sworn duty required him to! was dragged to prison and tried for his liſe by a mui. 
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der to British interference, nothing but contest.— 
This treaty which had been given to the country 
seemed Jikely to produce most bitter fruits. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s construction of the treaty was, that that 
government had surrendered none of the rights they 
claimed, and he reiterated the construction of Lord 
Aberdeen. Mr. McK. referred to and commented on 
extracts from certain documents, (containing the 
doctrine held by Mr. Stevenson on this subject, &c.) 
but was not heard sufficiently to render it possible 
to give his remarks in their connexion. Among the 
documents referred to was the despatch of Lord 
Aberdeen to Mr. Everett of December 20, 1841, 
communicating, among other things “the substance 
of those instructions under which the British cruisers 
act in relation to American vessels when employed 
on this service,“ from which he read the following 
extract: 

“If, from the intelligence which the officer com- 
manding her majesty’s cruiser may have received, 
or from the manœuvres of the vessel, or from other 
sufficient cause, he shall have reason to believe that, 
although bearing the American flag, the vessel does 
not belong to the United States, he is ordered, if the 
state of the wind and weather shall admit of it, to 
go ahead of the suspected vessel, after communicat- 
ing his intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on 
board of her, to ascertain her nationality, without 
detaining her if she vipat pars to be really an Ame- 
rican vessel. But, should this mode of visiting the 
‘vessel be impracticable, he is to require her to be 
brought to for this purpose. The officer who boards 


the vessel is merely to satisfy himself of her nation- 


ality, by her papers or other proofs; and, should she re- 
ally be an American vessel, he will immediately quit 
her, offering, with consent of her commander, to note 
on her papers the cause of suspecting her nationalily, 
and the number of minutes she was detained (if de- 
tained at all) for the object in question. All the par- 
ticulars are to be immediately entered in the log 
buok of the cruiser, and a full statement of them 
is to be sent by the first opportunity direct to Eng- 
land.“ 

The principle of that set of instructions, said, Mr. 
McK., made Great Britain the high sheriff of the 
seas. It was reported in the recent debates that 
Palmerston asked Peel whether, since this treaty, 
there had been any modification or alteration made 
in these orders or not, and that he replied that the 
right of visitation had not been surrendered, that 
no material alteration had been made in these in- 
structions, and that every American vessel found 
within certain limits would be subject to the ope- 
ration of these instructions. ,With reference to the 
law of nations on this subject, Mr. McK. would 
refer to the authority of one of Great Britain’s own 
judges: 

“J can find no authority,” says the late Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, that gives the right of interruption to 
the navigation of states upon the high seas, except 
that which the right of war gives to belligerents 
against neutrals. No nation can exercise a right of 
visitation and search upon the common and unappro- 
priated parts of the ocean, except upon the bellige- 
rent claim.” And again: No nation has the right 
to force their way for the liberation of Africa by 
trampling upon the independence of other states, on 
the pretence of an eminent good, by means that are 
unlawful, or to press forward to a great principle by 
breaking through other great principles which stand 
in their way.” j 

As Mr. McK. understood the instructions of the 
British government, it was an attempt to transfer the 
common. law to the ocean. A watchman, if he found 
a man under suspicious circumstances in the streets 
of London, could arrest him, and take him to the 
watchhouse, and it was a perfect defence for him that 
the man was thus found under suspicious circum- 
stances. This was the doctrine which, in their last 
despatches, they had applied to the scas. 


The position of the U. States was very well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cass in a document printed in Paris, 
from which Mr. McK. would read: 

“It is the immunity of their own bona fide vessels 
they seek to secure. They do not deny to the cruis- 
ers of all the powers of the earth the right to enter 
and search each the vessels of their own country, 
and of every other country which may concede the 
privilege, though the flag of the United States may fly 
at all their mast heads. But they do deny the right of 
any such cruiser tu search their vessels, and here lies 
the roof of the whole natter. Certainly, if a British 
or French frigate encounters a vessel at sea, which 
is most assuredly a British or a French vessel, en- 
deavoring to conceal her nationality under the Ameri- 
can flag, such frigate is justified m boarding her, and 
in dtspusing of her as the laws of her country may 
provide. But this is done af the risk of the boarding 


ship.” aS 3 


desk on the right of the chair,) after all this surren- 
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“A perpetual right to stop, to search, and to seize 
is one thing. A casual act of trespass, conceded to 
be such, excused by peculiar circumstances, and im- 
mediately acknowledged and atoned for, is another. 
The latter may be pardoned., The former is intol- 
crable. The commander of the boarding vessel is 
precisely in the condition of a sheriffs officer, who 
with a writ against A arrests B. Now, on trial in an 
action of trespass, which B might institute for this 
assault and battery, what would be the measure of 
damages which an intelligent jury would apply to 
the case? They would adopt precisely the same rule 
we have already laid down in the case of the com- 
mander. If the officer had strong reasons to mistake 
the identity of B, and to suppose he was A, and if 
he had conducted himself with perfect propriety, 
and had really committed no injury, he would be 
dismissed with nominal damages; damages which 
while they asserted the great principle of liberty, 
would yet be perfectly valueless in their amount, 
leaving the ill advised complainant to pay the costs. 
Such is the illustration of our maritime subject. In 
this manner the principle is saved, and flagrant abuses 
prevented. And why the naked principle is incal- 
culably valuable to the United States is obvious.— 
Upon it turns the claim of impressment. The ex- 
ercise of that claim, as we have seen, is the conse- 
quence of a legal right of entry. So long as this en- 
try is illegal,so long the American seamen are, by 
British confession, safe from British power.” 

The British government (continued Mr. McK.) in 
fact exercise the right to vise the flag of the United 
States, which was in fact the passport of the Ame- 
rican vessel on the ocean. The principle which the 
United States must insist on was, that when our flag 
was seen on the ocean it was prima facie evidence 
that it was an American vessel; and if any foreign 
power directed the search of that vessel, either di- 
rect or indirect, it became the dignity of the United 
States to resist such an invasion on our rights. Sup- 
pose it was a pirate, gentlemen said. The president 
had admitted in his message that, in case of a pirate 
ship, there was an exception to the law of nations. 
He denied this admission of the president. There 
was no exception whatever; if they seized or touch- 
ed an innocent merchant vessel, they could not be 
excused on the ground of her being suspected to be a 

irate. 

: Mr. McK. referred, with approbation to an ar- 
ticle in this morning's Madisonjan on this subject.— 
Great Britain (continued Mr. McK.) was putting 
forward the claim to this time, and professing to be 
engaged in the cause of humanity, while she was 
forcing down the throats of the innucent Chinese a 
noxious drug, and while at the very last news from 
Europe, her troops ia Afghanistan were engaged in 
burning down the very trees. While her object was 
to grasp the commercial monopoly and to curtail the 
commerce of the world, and particularly of her 
only rival power, the United States, it became us to 
be firm in the exercise of our rights under the law 
of nations. If there was any principle which the 
United States should stand up to, it was her princi- 
ple in regard to the right to visit, and he trusted that 
the elections in this country would not be less back- 
ward than they were in France, where the very ques- 
tion was “down with the treaty.” He trusted that 
the same question with relation to the right of visit 
would be presented at our polls, and that there would 
be but one opinion in this country, viz: the determi- 
nation of the United States to stand by the Jaws of 
nations, as written, as understood for centuries, as 
practised by Great Britain, as expounded by all wri- 
ters, that the U. States would stand to the last for 
the freedom of the seas. 


Mr. Cushing said that it had been his intention, if 
the subject had come up at an earlier period of the 
debate, to have entered upon a discussion of it at 
some length; but to do so at the present moment 
would be to trespass on the time and forbearance 
of the house. His purpose now, therefore, was to 
occupy but some ten or fifteen minutes in briefly pre 
senting his views touching what was, in fact, the 
only controverted question in the whole case, viz: 
the conflicting views of sir Robert Peel, speaking for 
the government of Great Britain, and the president 
of the United States, speaking in behalf of our own 
government. 

At the conclusion of a long boundary controversy, 
which had zubsisted between the two governments 
ever since 1815, they had at length concluded a trea- 
ty which not only settled that controversy, but at the 
same sime disposed of various other collateral and 
controverted questions—questions of the gravest 
character, and threatening the peace and harmony of 
both countries. On one single point of this treaty, 
however, there arose a question, viz. as to the effect 
and meaning of the eighth article, which provided 


was to be presumed, as he supposed, that he and 
others s here very much as sir Robert Peel and 
others of the parliament in England stood in the 
house of commons. Both governments were repre- 
sentative in their character; both assemblies contain- 
ed much of popular ingredient: and those who wield 
both governments had, of course, to contend with 
many various and conflicting popular interests. A 
member in the British parliament rose to explain his 
views of the construction of a treaty, probably with 
the double view of exerting a certain influence on 
classes of individuals immediately around him, and 
of supporting his friends in the administration of a 
neighboring country who were allied with him in car 
rying certain political viewsand measures. We saw 
sir Robert Peel rise in the house of commons, and 
departing, as Mr. C. conceived, from the ordina 

restraints of courtesy, undertake to reply to an offi- 
cial message of the president of the baited States 
to congress; and here we beheld a strictly correla- 
tave spectacle—a member of congress rising in his 
place—to do what? To defend a treaty as construed 
by the president of the United States? to stand for the 


interpretation put upon its language by his own gov- - 


ernment? No; but to defend the construction of a 
foreign, and, on this question, an adversary govern- 
ment. Mr. C. thanked heaven he stood in a very 
different position—the position not only of maintains 
ing the honor of the U. States, but of reaffirming here, 
and, if his voice could have sufficient power to make 
itself heard across the wide Atlantic, in that house of 
commons also, the construction contended for by our 
own chief magistrate. And he hoped to make the 
soundness of that construction so clear that it should 
be impossible to doubt it; he would make it as plain 
and as undeniable as any strictly mathematical cal- 
culation. Todo this he would first eliminate from 
the question all those matters which were foreign to 
it, so as to leave a simple naked equation, and this 
would then attempt to resolve for the settlement of 
any doubtful element it might contain. And, first, he 
would observe that there was no disputed question 
between the two governments as to the belligerent 
en of search. All agreed in adopting the view 
taken by Lord Stowell, who had recognized that right 
not only as being maintained by the laws of England, 
but as that which was established by the law of na- 
tions also. This right had been recognised on both 
sides as a conceded point throughout this entire con- 
troversy. He said, therefore,that we entered upon 
the discussion with universal accord touching one 
point, viz. that which was commonly known and spoke 
en ofas‘the right of search. And he affirmed, on the 
authority of all writers on the Jaw of nations and all 
records of negotiations which had ever fallen under 
his eye, that there was but one recognised right of 
search, viz. that which was denominated as belli- 
gerent right, which had first grown up by cus- 
tom, and then had been sanctioned by convention, 
viz. the right to search a vessel at sea for enemies“ 
goods and enemies’ persons, or for contraband of u ar; 
and this right was limited to an actual state of war. 
The existence of such a belligerent right of search 
as this was the first point to be eliminated from the 
question now in controversy. The second thing to be 
excluded was that illegitimate assumed right of search 
which had grown up since 1814 among those nations 
who had been engaged in the suppression of the slave 
trade. It was but a few days before the treaty of 
Ghent that there had first appeared this novel idea 
of a right of search exercised for the suppression of 
the traffic in slaves. It made its first appearance in a 
despatch from the duke of Wellington to prince Tal- 
leyrand, proposing the establishment of a limited 
right of search on certain limited coasts, and an un- 
limited right upon the high seas, for the express pur 
se of the suppression of the slave trade. Now, 
r. C. should assume that in the several despatches 
of Lord Aberdeen, dated on the 13th of October and 
20th December last, and in that laid upon the spe ak- 
er's table yesterday, as well as in the speech of sir 
Robert Peel, which he considered as a deliberate and 
prepared expose of the views of the British governe 
ment, there was a renunciation of this right of search 
exercised for the suppression of the slave trade, ex- 
cept so far as it was mutually conceded by conven- 
tions between natious combining to effect that object. 


But, apart from that question, there had been sim- 
ultaneously with this diplomatic intercourse on the 
subject, a series of acts of parliament which went 
hand in hand with the treaties, and were directed to 
the same object, viz. the establishment of an informe 
al right of search, to be exercised for suppressing the 
traffic in slaves. The act of parliament of the Ist 
August, 1839, assumed to give to British cruisers the 
right to visit, search, seize, detain, and send in for 
adjudication any vessels, whether of the Pcurtuguese 
or any other nation who should, on good reason, be 


for concerted cruising on the coast of Africa for the | suspected to be engaged in the slave trade; and, aside 


suppression of the slave trade: On that question it| from this, there bad 


an open attempt to enforce 
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upon the world the municipal law of England on that 
subject, by the late famous quintuple treaty, a copy 
of which Mr. C. should couple with the remarks he 
now submitted when they went to the press, believ- 
ing that an authentic document like that would be 
more acceptable to reading and reflecting readers 
than much of tbat erude and mischievous trash which 
occupied to too great an extent the columns of our 
public journals. From a comparison of the Jan- 
guage of the statute and the Janguage of the treaty, 
it. would be found that the latter fullowed the former 
totidem verbis; both employed the very same expres- 
sions in describing the indiciu of suspicion on which 
the exercise of the right ofsearch was to be founded. 

Bearing in mind these two points, Mr. C. now in- 
vited the attention of the house to the treaty of 
Washington, and asked them to concede to him that, 
contend as sir Robert Peel might, on points of con- 
structions, and enter as he might into special plead- 
ings to establish them, it was plain that in that treaty 
the United States government had made this advance; 
that for the purpope of suppressing the exercise of 
this right ol search, it had established a system oſ 
concerted cruising. This measure had taken the 

lace of the reciprocal right of search proposed by 
Great Britain in the quintuple treaty, and had had 
a 5 effect in Europe in rolling back the tide 
of English assumption and negotiation, and prevented 
the establishment of a conventional right of search 
by a universal treaty; which right, had it been so es- 
tablished by genera! consent, must, ispo facto, become 
a part of the law of nations. Mr. C. averred that 
this treaty of Washington had prevented such a re- 
sult. This planof concerted cruising had taken the 
place of the right of search; and, that it was opera- 
ting with great power on the policy of European 
powers night be proved, among various other evi- 
dences of the fact, by the late debate in the French 
chamber of deputies from which this influence was 
extremely manifest. 

So that he should, as he had said, eliminate, in the 
second place, from the matter in controversy, all 
question as to a conventional right of search for the 
pur of suppressing the slave trade. 

hat, then, remained? Any thing? In the presi- 
dent’s message of the 5th December, the president 
assumed one view of the onty question 5 
and sir Robert Peel, in his speech. had taken an ad- 
verse view of it. What was that question? 

Sir Robert Peel conceded all that Mr. C. had now 
advanced: but contended that there exists a right of 
visitation, which Great Britain never had conceded, 
and which, when necessary, in her view, for the sup- 

ression of the slave traffic, she should exercise.— 

ow, Mr. C. asked, was there, in fact, such a thing 
as this right of visitation, apart from the right of 
search? If we looked at the books which treated 
on the law of nations, (and which were chiefly of 
continental origin,) there would be found but one 
word for the right of search, viz. ‘droit de visite.” 


Mr. Cushing said he was aware that that phrase, 
Groit de visite, was, in the expositions of the right, ex- 
plained in a sense different from what its mere terms 
might imply. At the start, then, of the existing con- 
troversy, it was a question of mere verbal criticism; 
but the question was not about the word: did the thing 
exist? This thing of a right of visit separate and 
distinct from a right of search? Although the lan- 
guage of sir Robert Peel, especially a portion of his 
speech, was somewhat obscure, it was possible that 
he might, in speaking of this right of visitation, have 
had in his mind such a form olf visit as was exercis- 
ed on the coast of the United States by American 
srmed vessels on those of foreign nations sailing in 
our waters; but thal was a visitation under the sanc- 
tion of the laws of the United States—laws of a mu- 
nicipal character, and enacted to secure the collec- 
tion of the revenues of this government. This was 
a municipal right, not a right existing under law of 
the nations. Such a right did not exist. according to 
sir William Scot, on the unappropriated parts of the 
ocean.“ The right uf visitation for which sir Robert 


on board of her. 
Not at all. 
right to do. 


vessel, or as a pirate. 
sel, he should discover her to be bona fide an Ame- 
rican ship, then he would have committed an aggres- 
sion u 
tion. 
transgressed, he owed reparation to the violated rights a view tothe suppression of the slave trade. 
of her nation, and reparation. if demanded, must be 
made by him or his government. 


— 


= 
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case where a vessel had been brought in for adjudi- 
cation, was the single question of the authenticity of 
her papers. It must be utterly nugatory and vain to 
look behind the flag of a vessel if the visiter might 
not look behind her papers also, to the persons on 
board her and to the nationality of her crew. Ifa 
cruiser had a right lo go behind the flag, she must 
have a right to go behind the papers also. Now, he 
would ask “what distinction could be shown between 
the right of examining behind both flag and papers 
and the “right of search?” He could see none, could 
imagine none. Either this assumed right of visita- 
tion was a nullity, or it was the right of search. 


Well, then, denying all essential distinction be- 
tween right of visitation and right of search, Mr. C. 
demed the soundness of sir Robert, Peel's construction 
of the meaning of the treaty, and reaffirmed that in- 
sisted on by the president. i 

Again he asked, did any thing still remain? It 
was, in part, a question of verbal criticism; and when 
we compared the three letters of Lord Aberdeen and 
the three messages of the President, what did we 
find? Did Lord Aberdeen, in his letter of the 13th 
of October, or in that of the 20th December, or in 
the last one, affirm that Great Britain has the richt 
to visit an American ship? No: and it was a remark- 
able fact. Inthe supposed controversy, the foreign 
Secretary of the British governmernt, the only offi- 
cial and authorized agent to declare her will to other 
nations, explicity disavowed all right to stop, inter- 
rupt or touch, an American vessel for any purpose 
whatevcr. What, then, was it that he did claim?— 
A very different thing. Supposing a British cruiser 
should encounter on the ocean—upon the coast of 
Africa not merely, but any any where else; for the 
right contended for was a universal maritime right 
and was co-extensive with the ocean that covered 
the globe; and, if admitted, was a right *enfold more 
weighty and important than the right of search, cov- 
ering not only all seas, but all objects for which the 
American flag could possibly be unfurled—a vessel 
with the American flag at her mast-head. He had 


reason to believe that she was not an American ves- 


sel, buta British, Portuguese, or Spanish vessel, 


either of which, under reciprocal national conven- 


tions, he had a right to search. He thereupon came 
Buthow? Asan American vessel? 
That, he expressly disavowed having any 

Asan American, he pretended to no 
right to put his foot upon her deck; but, as a British 
vessel, ur an Austrian, or a Spanish, ora Portuguese 
But if, after entering the ves- 


n the, United States government and na- 
e entered the vessel at his peril, and, if he 


Now Mr. C. would ask, he would put it to the 


common sense of all men—was this a right? a right of 
search? a right of visitation? No; it was no right at 
all; instead of being a right, it was a risk— a res- 
ponsibility—a hazardous adventure. 
purpose of her voyage be lawful or not, if he had 
gone where he had no right to go, he was guilty of a 


national aggression on the floating territory of the 
United States. | | 


For, let the 


These were the views Mr. C. entertained on the 


subject of dispute, and by which he was prepared to 
live and to die, in peace or in war. 
cede to no government under heaven, friend or foe, 
the right of visiting and searching the vessels of the 
United States. 
lieved, that if the admiralty of Great Britain should 
give orders to her cruisers to attempt the exercise of 
such aright, it would be an aggression upon the 
American government and people; and further, if 
what he should here say might be considered as hav- 
ing any weight, and was to be criticised either here 
or elsewhere, be desired that that should be the un- 


He would con- 


And he would here say, what he be- 


e nn 


had been his intention to touch upon the boundary 
question, but he should not longer trespass upon the 
time of the committee. What he had intended to 
say further, he should take the liberty of sending to 
the press. Heshauld gladly have avoided all debate 
on this subject of this treaty, if the appropriation in 
the bill could have been passed without it; and as 
something had now been said on either side, and he 
did not desire to see more time consumed in useless 
discussion, he felt it his duty to move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, in order that the duration of the 
debate might be limited by resolution. 

‘The committee rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. Yorke offered the ‘meal resolution, providing 
that all debate on the said bill should cease in half 
an hour. Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that 
the resolution be laid on the table; which motion (35 
only voting in the affirmative) was rejected. And then 
the resolution was adopted. Whereupon the Chairmen 
resumed his seat in committee. 

Mr. Everett promised severe condensation. Before 
he offered an amendment he meant to move, he had 
one or two things to say on the general subject of 
the bill. And the fact was, that he thought this 
treaty a good treaty—an extremely good treaty, and 
for the simple reason that it settled difficulties which, 
although in themselves of little intrinsic importance, 
had been in danger of becoming oſ very great con- 
sequence. And, in the next place, he should vote to 
pay to Massachusetts and Maine the money given 
them in this bill as an indemnity for the portion of 
their territory which had been relinquished. But he 
hoped Massachusetts would not accept her portion of 
it. He had no complaint to make about the thirty 
pieces of silver which Maine was to get, although he 
had always doubted whether her elaim tothe soil in 
questien was quite valid. He never had voted to say 
that territory belongs to us, and we will maintain our 
rignt to it at all hezards; but, on the ground that the 
treaty in this respect was a very good bargain to us, 
he went for appropriating the money. 

And now asto the main question—that about the 
right of visitation. He should present it, not as a 
British question; the moment any man rose and at- 
tempted to say a word in support of it, he was in- 


stantly charged with taking the part of the enemy. 


Mr. E. should therefore present it as an American 
„ and an American right, against all the 
world. 

To exhibit more distinctly the views he entertain- 
ed, he asked that an amendment be read at the 
Clerk’s table, which was read accordingly, and the 

urport of which may be inferred from what ſol- 
ows: 

The bill proposed to provide ſor sending a fleet of 
eighty guns to cruise upon the coast of Africa with 
Now 
Mr. E. would maintain that the duty specified in the 
amendment was absolutely necessary in order to ren- 
der the sending there of such a squadron in the 
slightest degree useful to the end in view. For what 
purpose was the fleet to be sent upon the African 
coast? It was not witn a view to interfere with any 
foreign nation. Its object was precisely the same as 
if the vessel were equipped to cruise against pirates.“ 
The duties ↄf an American commander were exact- 
ly the same as if he were sent to search for pirates 
and suppress their depredations. How was this to 
be done if he might exercise no right of visit? We 
must go, otherwise, on the ground that in all cases 
“the flag protects the ship.” 

Now suppose the American commander should 
meet on the African coast with a vessel bearing the 
Turkish flag and having written on her stern the 
“Sarah Ann, of New York,” or of Baltimore, „ 
(which would be more appropriate, ) [a laugh]; ac- 
cording to the doctrine put (orth, he must not touch 
her. Let us take one ground or the other. Every 
body knew that a flag wus no certain indication of 
the nation to which the vessel bearing it belonged.— 
lt would be well known where the American cruisers 


* 


derstanding between the two governments. 

He had only this to add before he took leave of 
the subject: On this. as on other occasions, the Unit- 
ted States had ample cause to regret that she had 
ever given in to sentimental legislation. The only de- 
batable point in this whole matter—andd it was a de- 
batable point—was a question under the law of na- 
tions which might arise on the piracy statute. We 
had taken a false step when we gave a false name to 
the slave trade. He desired here to do justice to 
that able defence of the rights of the United States, 
which he found every where in the despatches of his 
honorable colleague, (Mr. Adams.) It was due to 
gister, or a roll d'equipage, to show she was truly | him to say that, if his opinion had been followed, the 
an American vessel, But Mr. C. would ask it a ves-| United States would have at this day been free from 
se] might fur purposes of fraud hoista false flag. difficulties, from which it was now out of her power 
might she net alsueshrbit fabe aud simbated papers | wholiy to disenmoarrass herself. 
aiio/ Had this never been doue? or was il oot com- Mr. C. bad now done with the subject. He had 
mon? In the late war the question in almost every! gone over it in a very cursory and hasty manner. It 


Peel meant to contend, must, however, have been 
something different from this. And what, then, was 
a! Was it what he assumed it to be? viz. a visit for 
the purpose, solely, of verifying the flag on a vessel 
at sea, to ascertain whether the vessel had a right 
to sail under iv To test this, Mr. C. would put a 
case. Suppose a British cruiser met a vessel at sea 
with the American flag at her masthead, and had rea- 
son to suspect that the vessel was not in reality an 
American; the commander went on board and chal- 
lenged the flag—how was its legitimacy to be verifi- 
ed? The master of the vessel would exhibit bis re- 


4 


were stationed, and where the British, and a slaver, 
the moment she came in sight of ohe of our cruisers, 
had only to run up a foreign flag of any kind, and she 
would know she was perfectly safe. Without the 
power to visit such a vessel, the expense of the squa- 
dron was money thrown away; and without it Mr. 
E. never would vote a dollar for the armament.— 
This was a right which we must maintain as against 
all the world. 

On what ground was it controverted? It was said 
that the right of search rested on the law of nations, 
and was purely a belligerent right. He asked what 
were the laws of nations? Did they derive their 
force from a convention of nations? They did not. 
They were a body of rules growing out of and adapt- 
ed toa particular state of the relations between the 
nations ol the world ut any particular period. But 
if the state of tinngs was changed so that new rela- 
tions sprang up, dew cules sprang up with them.— 


— 
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AvaBama. The legislature of this state adjourned on 
the lö h February. No relief or stay law of any kind re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. . 


AmericaniState Srocx. A London broker’s letter 
goe New York fives 8l; city do. 79; Kentucky and 

ennessee, 70074; Pennsylvania fives 47, Ohio sixes, 
67167); Senth Carolina sterling fives, (Palmers) 80; Illi 
noia sixes, 21; Indiana fives, sterling, 23; Massachusetts 
sterling fives, 93. 


APPORTIONMENT OF 
sentatives nf Alabama, 
presentation bill, which provides 
pulation be not considered in the 
state. 


Canana. The Montreal Herald, the most rabid of the 
anti- Vankee press in Canada, thus speaks of the bless- 
ings of a residence in that country: 

Under the precious administration that it is onr spe- 
cial privilege to live, all order is gradually breaking up. 
and riot and murder stalk unrestrained abroad. There 
is no security for either life or property; there is no au- 
thority for the repression of outrages; no punishment for 
the commission of crime. Day after day adde some 
new instances to the records of murder and anarchy; 
and they. in whose hands the power of the law is vest 
ed—they who have been appointed the conservators of 
peace, afraid to offend a faction with whom bloodshed 
and violence are virtues, have basely and knowingly 
abused their authority, and. by winking at the commis- 
sion of deeds which disgrace a civihzed country, abeit · 
ed and enconraged the grossest crimes, and called down 
upon themselves the reproaches and contempt of every 
good citizen and honest man.” 


Cuma. The Paris Moniteur of March 1, informs that 
the corvette despatched by the government with two 
French commissioners on bo rd for China, arnved, on 
the 230 August. at the mouth of the Y ang-tse- Kiang, 
where she fonnd the frigate Erigone: on the 29th, she 
5 to Nankin. russia has undertaken to estab- 
ich commercial relations with the empire. There is a 
for the Chinese market. 


DEATH OF A MEMBER OF CONGRESS. A letter to the 
Boston Atlas, dated Exeter, (N. H.) March 14. announ- 
ces the death on that day of the hon. Iris iam Shaw, late 
a member of congress from New Hampshire “Mr. 
Shaw’s health (anys the letter) has been fast declining for 
some months. He arrived here on the 8th and was soon- 
afer attacked with a fever, which terminated his life a 
few hourssince. Mn Sha w's age was 67.“ 


Expenses or THE UNITED STATES 


Aranana. The house of repre- 
have passed @ congressional re- 
that the colored po- 
apportionment of the 


European race 
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three candidates together, 


ing penny paper. The only reason given for this lamen 
tuble catastrophe is “the difficulty of sustaining two 
morning papers pursuing the same political course 


Rar noaps or BLS M. A letter from Brussels ives 
the following details relative to the Belgium rail r 

„Our rail roads have been rapidly extending every 
year, and there is every reason to hope that, by the end 
of the present year, the whole of the lines voted in 1834 
and 1837 will be entirely finished. The circulation 18 
inercasing even more rapidly than the rail roads. In 
1842 the receipt amounted to eeven millions and a half, 
or 1,200,000 francs more than in 1841, and during the 
prosen! year upwards of ten millions are anticipated. 

he carnage of gouds enters largely into this increase- 
In 1842, it produced not less than 2.732,000 francs. The 
quantity thus carried amounted to 210 ur 220 millions of 
killogrammes, sufficient to load 1,000 vessels of 200 tons. 
As to the pecuniary results, they are exceedingly vague 
and uncertain; for, if the receipts are well known, the 
expenses cannot be ascertained.” 


Rrronu. The state of Illinois has repealed the cbar- 
ters of all her banks and set them to winding up. f 

Alabama has also put all the branches of her state 
bank in liquidation. f 

iowa has repealed. the only bank charter within ber 
territory. 5 

We hope these communities will have the firmness to 
resist the arts of the modern alchymisis who profess to. 
turn rags into money if not into gold. 

Ohio has made some advances by a general law, mak 
ing bank directors and stockholders individually respon- 
sible for the notes issued. (Kendall's Expositor. 


Sr. Lovis Porctation. The census of St. Louis Mis- 
souri, has just been completed, and exhibits the following 
num hers: 


viz. Colby (whig,) White i 
(cuuservative or Hull party, and Hoit (abolitionist.) ‘The 
Van Buren purty have been equally victorious ta the elec- 
tion of members ot the legisiaiure. Ihe full returns are 
not yet received. 


New York House or REFUGE. Since its commence- 
mentin 1825, there have beeu ruceived into this institu- 
uon, 3,123 cuildren. On the first of January, 1843, the 
inmates numbered 306, ot whom 253 were udinitied in 
1842. Ot the iatter, the average uge of 261 was 13 years, 
9 months aud 18 days. ‘I'he boys in the instution 
have been employed, during the past year in chair ma- 
king, aud in ine inanulacture of razor Btrups. ‘The receipts 
during the past year, including the balance ou band at 
its commencement, amounted tu $21,350 42, and the dis- 
bursements to $21,225 62, leaving a balance in the trea- 
sury vt W121 80. ; (N. F. Jour. Com. 


Ori Porter Rocxwett, the Mormon, who has 
beeu accused ul being the person who attempted to as- 
gassinale ex-guvernor Bugge, of Missouri, last summer, 
was apprehended at St Louis on the 6th instant aud 
committed tu jail. He will nuw have to stand his trial. 


Ma. Paringav will shortly return to Canada. He 
has been ullowed to draw on the Canadian treasury tor 
44, 000, the amount of his salary as speaker of the liouse 
ut represen aves remaining unpaid on the breaking vat 
uf the rvbeilion. 


Perv. General Vidal has been recognised supreme 
military chet oi Peru. Te eeciions, which were die- 
lurbed by the revolution, were, at the last uccount, 
peaceably going un. lt was expected that Lafuente 
woud be chosen president. The present quetude 18 not 
considered perniauent. Indeed, an outbrea has airea- 
dy uccurred in the departiments of Cuzco and Puno. 


General Vidal is uvout to march agaist them, avd uie White Males, 13 770 
result Wil probably be anuther civil War. Ihe war be- White Females 11,726 
tween the Peruvians and Bulivians was going on with Colored Males, Tree, 254 
great bitterness—ilie success being with die Bulivians. Colored Females, free, 4131 
General Latuente, the victor at the baile uf 17.n Octu- Mule Slaves , 932 
ber, would probably be the next president. Gea. Santa Female Slaves 1,239 
Cruz waa w embark fur Bolivia, where he would over- i EOR 
thruw the government unu take tzupfeine comand. Total, 28,362 


Vellow fever was raging at Guayaquil in Ocwber with 
great violenoe- Charles Luken, un American inerchant 
had died by it. Gen. Vidal was to inarch aguinst the 
provinces ut Cuzco und Puno, they having te volied and 
appointed Gen. San Roman. their president. 


por rica. On March Nth, 
frienus ut Mr. Calhoun assembled at Charleston, Suuth 
Carolina, Dr. E. W. North presiding, and a commilitee 
having been appointed submitied a repurt on the subject 
of a natunal conveunon, advocadng Mr. Calhoun tor 
the presideucy and proposing a senes of renolutions in 
ta vor of his claims to that oince and of the principles of 


Steamers. The worth of the steamboats owned in 
Cincinnati is stated to be nearly $1,900,000. Tev em- 
pioy 2,379 hands, and their united tonnage is 19,433. 


Srece. Tho Columbia is stated to have brought ove. 
$1,500,000 in speci. 


Tue Unsvl NE Convent. A bill introduced in the 
Massachueetts legislature making provision for an inqui» 
ry into the destruction of this convent, with a view to 
ultimate remuneration for the acts of the mob by which 
it was destroyed, was rejected on Monday last by a vote 


a large meeting of the 


1829 $13,396,034 88 1836 837.755.606 11 jorguuization of convention known to a ae by | of 63 to 204. More shame for the legislature! 

1830 14˙854 446 07 1837 31.126 807 18 | thuse uf tne party why ure adverse to Mr. Van Buren. x 
1831 13 588.531 39 1838 33.138 371 59 Mr. F. H. Elmore presented the report. Tis chiet object 8 ag tat A : dia PR ao 1170 . 
1532 18.397.751 82 1839 23 862 560 15 | appeaia to be to protest against the early day fixed upon at e at office í Samael C ‘Cook, eee tip 1 
1833 22 025.217 95 1840 21.733.116 AT HRieumond tur the meetng uf (he convenon, und against rom omi amue ha en 10 e ty 
1834 20.963.993 M 1811 25.886 272 20 guy scheme tor pucking Une sane, concluding Wilt a re- comma. polis or otber—and appointing in 
1835 17,830,681 40 1842 23.177.921 64 | sulution in ta vor vi sume day ii May tur the convenuon, don named John Simpson, of whom we 


| T. L. Sarva. Register. 
13 department, Register's office, February 18, 


Frovr trape IN New York. The following table 
shows the increase of the flour trade in the city uf New 
York, since 1813: 


Number of batrels and half barrels of flour and meal, 
and of hogshenads of meal inspected in the city of 
New York and county of Kings during the following 


years: 
1813 444,781 1823 385,799 1934 944.490 
1815 342.887 1825 513.374 1836 1.188.659 
1818 459,521 1829 737.90 1838 1 263 999 
1820 329.007 1830 904.728 1840 1.935.600 
1322 396,344 1832 885.843 1841 1.629 957 
1842 1.538.377 
FRENCH INFLUENCE m Sours America. The prince 


of Joinville, it is announced, is to be married to Janua- 
ria the sister of the young emperor of Brazil, and ts to 
reside in French Guiana, to which 
zilian empire is tu be added by way of dowry. 


Is LANs or THE Paciric. It isre 
view to counteract the influence of 


resolved to take possession, if it shou 
of the Isles of Osnabruck. the Four Crowns, 
ated to the south of the Marquesas Islands, as 
the Isle of Jesus, at the northwest of those Islands. 
These stations are regarded of great importance o“ 
points of observation. If, however. the English expedi 
tion, on its arrival at these several places, find them al- 
rendy in poseessiun of the French. it will content itsel 
with eeizing on such other unoccupied points as it shall 
consider most Avorable. 


Navan. The trial of 
the 218, and the next day 
ing his defence. 

The Vincennes, Commander Buchanan, arrived at St. 
Jago de Cuba on the 8th, in 12 days fran New York— 
all well. She was tu continue her cruize on the 13th. 


Mr Griffin commenced read: 


New Haurenmt. Election of governor. ane tablisied by major Nvuh in the city _ 
took place official administra uon jo 


day the 14th inet. 


the election for governor 
and Mr. Hubbard 


received amajosity over all the othe 


a slice of the Bra- into t 


rted that, with a | Mr. Tyler, with an eye to 
\ st tf France, growing out | toco natiowal convention! 
of its recent acquisitions in the Pacific, the English have | After which, a resolution, 
id nat be too late, | mond, that the committee 
&c. situ. | and thus (says the Express) dies the Tyler party in New 
well as of | York. 


Commander Mackenzie closed on | W 


r | Jes late subscribers are transferred to the Aurora, a moꝛn · 


lace a 
koge nothing, but who, it is əverred, besides being an 
ultra politic an of the Van Buren schonl, did, during the 
canvass of 1840, denounce not only General Harrison, 
but “Tyler too” as a traitor to Jacksonism, &c. 
mecting of the citizens of New Brunswick, without dise 
tinction of pariy. was held at the court house on 
evening of the 13th instant, the mayor of the city in the 
chair. Resolutions expressin nearly unanimous 
sentiment of the lown in condemnation of che remov 
were adopted. 

In reference to the reign of proscription, of which the 
shove case maybe taken as one of the tokens, the 
Washington correspondent of the Balumore Patriot, ap- 
parently well informed, writes under date of March 15 
as follows— 


“Every man who has any regard for the dignity of tbe 
government must deplore the low state to which the 
standard of appvintment to office has fallen—a fact 
which the lobbies and ante-rooms of the executive man- 
sion continue to give abundant illustration in. the erow 
of broken down puiiticians and shabby adventurers 
that prow] to and fro and be sic the door of the prese 
dent's office. The Madisoniau'e talk of ‘change’ has 


brought these persons here.“ [Nat. Int. 
Wasast vatiev. Hogs slaughtered. 


A Lafayette 
correspondent of the Maumee paper give the following 
estimate of the number of hugs slaug tered at the dif 
forent places along the line of the 
canal: 


also with the following: 


“Resolved, ‘hat this meeting, 
sense ol tue integrity, puulic Virtue, aud ability of the 
hunurable John C. Cainuun, und highly approving, as 
they do, the Hirinuess and eticiency wih which he nas, 
throughout a life of public service, maintained the prin- 
ciples ut the democrate republican party, do hereby cor- 
diatty nominate hun to the nauonal convenuon, as the 
caugidate of their first choice tor the presidency uf the 
United Suites. 


A Tyler meeting was held at New York on the 15th 

instant. At. Cusitag, &c. addressed the meeting, but 
us there were more upponents present than friends ii bas 
deen regarded as a fuilure. 

From the New York Express we mne learn that, on 
Munday night last, the 1 yier Central committee which 
had been appointed by it, and over which major Noah 
presided, held a meening al their beadqueriers, Military 
Hall, inthe Bowery; when Mr. James l. aymoud ot- 
ferred a resolution that the comiui:tee should throw itsell 

he arms of their “democratic brethren,” the mein- 
bers going iuw their respective wards to strive, in con. 
juncilon with the Locu tucus, to promote the interests of 
his notninauon in the Y 
‘I'he resuviuuon was psssed. 
uke wüde Offered by Mr. Ray- 
udjuurn ame die, was passed; 


entertaining the highest 


b Ene 
Meanwhile the Madisonian is at angry war with the Wabash and 


Giube and Pernsisyivanian and other prominent Van Bu- fayeti 32 000 Cra wfords vill 5000 
ren papers The Globe remarks that “Mr. Tyler, and 8 Besen, S 10 000 Wie 5000 
lús azsucrales in have nothing to expect Irom the | * Wabashtown, 1.000 Covington, 15,000 
f | democracy as a budy;” the “democracy.” 1000 


“ Lagro, Wabash eo. 6,000 Logn nsport, 
Calhoun press at the seat of government. We see by | 75 
the number of the “Spectator” of Saturday last (u 
eekly political paper published in this city) that Dr. 
J. L. Martin has reunquished his connexion with it; and 
that itis hereater to be conducted by John Heart, esq 
as before, “upon democratic principles,” and to support 
the claims of Mr. Calhoun to the eee ee 

[ Nutional Intelligencer. 


ess. The New York “Union.” the paper es- 
New York as an 
as given up the ghost. 


otal, 600. 

If me tolls on the canal were reduced to a fair rate, 
the greatest portion of this pork would find its way 10 a 
market via Lake Erie; but as they now are, most if not 
all, will go down the river io New Orleans. 


The snow storm of Thursday the 16th 
g the whole coast. At Savanna”, 
The ground had been 
lich inst. It is a deeper 
aud has dritied 10 
The 6 


‘WEATHER. 
March extended alon 
there was a heavy fall of rain. 
covered with snow there on the 
suow than has fallen for several years 
some places to depths of four or five fect. 
continues to be exceedingly cold. 


Tyler 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


HAYTI. 

Rxvorerton. There is in the New York Courier 
and aa et a translation from the Courier des 
Estats Unis,” of an exposition by sundry ojlizens of 
Hayti, of the revolution now ia p in that is- 
fend. It declares that the people are in arms against 
president Boyer, who, for twenty-five years, has been 
exercising tyranny and rapacity, and has even cor- 
ru the courts of justice. The senate labored in 
vain to abolish the presidency for life, and now the 

le have arisen to overthrow the government of 
Boyer, and to obtain a new constitution. 

e minds uf the people had been prepared by se- 
eret movements at Cayes, whence a manifesto was 
issued, calling upon them to rally, and put down the 
reign of the intolerable chief. 7 

the 28th of January, Charles Herard nominat- 
ed 
ed 


2 people committee as chief executive, rais- 
standani at his plantation, near Cayes. He 
relied at first but one hundred men. He addressed 
neral la, governor of Cayes, to mediate; but 

e and meme and a few other aristocrats, divide the 
spoils of the people among themselves, their relations, 
and even their valets. General Borgella issued, on 
the 29th, an order, declaring Herard a traitor. On 
the 30th he marched against the insurgents, and they 


fell back, and received aid from several generals and 
regiments of the national troops; and since that time, 


one-half of Boyer’s troops, and of the national guards, 


have joined Herard’s troops. BE 
On the 25th of February, a battle was fonght one 
league from Jeremie, und the 'icsuegents were com- 
pletely suceessful. The insurgents are about fifteen 
thousand strong. The letter thus concludes: 
eln short, the revolution now is ina d in the 
four quarters of the island of Hayti. The fall of the 
tyrant is inevitable. 
“God has cursed him and his, and it is evident he 
cts the cause of the people and of liberty. 
“The army of the people marches on the capital, 
where Royer and his family are fortifying themselves 
with some men of hie guard, who are devoted to 
him, and some adherents be has obtained, by sacrifi- 
ig the general good. 
“The success of the cause of the people will not 
only be in favor of liberty, civilization, the advance- 
ment and felicity of the Haytien nation, but it mast 
also accelerate the triumph of the cause of eman- 
eipation. 3 
Hayti is, in all respects, the Queen of the New 
World, and she must produce all the impulses to- 
wards the black race and the American race. 
t Jeremie, the Ist Match, 1843. 
The revolutionury troops have not yet attacked 
the city, but still remained encamped at Leogane.— 
The cause of the inactivity m stated to be that one 
diviston of their forces had proceeded to Aux Cayes, 
which had surrendered to them after some hard 
fighting. Jt was then on its return march to join the 
main body, and immediately afterwards,the whole 
15.000 strong would march upon Port au Pritoe.— 
Boyer had but 4,000 men to oppos 


> 4 


* 


e them. He was 
actively engaged in strengthening the forts about the 
city, and diggmg entrenchments; being determined, 
it is said, to resist to the last. Four days previous to 
the departure of Captain Smith, er issued a pro- 
elamation, giving permission to all females that de- 
sired it, to embark on board the shipping in the har- 
bor, or go to the country; previously, no one had been 
allowed to leave the city. ä . 

By private letters from respectable sources, we 
Jearn that the people of Port au Prince generally 
desire the success of the Patriots—as the revolution- 
ists call themselves—-and that, as these have hitherto 
abstained from pillage, they are not under so much 
alarm as they were in regard to the safety of their 
property, on the revolutionists obtaining possession 
of the town. A conviction is felt that when the 

is consummated, order will be restored; mn 
Val. XIV—Bia. 3. 
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Louis Kuster as vice consul of R 
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roof of which we learn that orders for goods have 
een renewed by this arrival, which were counter- 
manded by the last. | 

The U. S. brig of war Bainbridge had arrived at 
Port au Prince, and Capt. Johnson informed Capt. 
Smith that he should remain there to protect Ameri- 
can property until the revolution was over. Most 
of the merchants had placed such of their property 
as was valuable on board the shipping in the harbor, 
except the English, who trusted to the protection of 
the British flag, and the three ships of wal of their 
nation in the harbor. 


CALIFORNIA AND SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We are indebted to a friend for information from 
the Pacific, received across the Isthmus of Darien. 
The dates from California are to the latter part of 
December. Business was very bad, owing, in a 
groat measure to Com. Jones’s aur pas” in taking 

onterey, and events growing out of the same. 

The U. S. frigate United States arrived at Honolu- 
lu en the 5th of Dec. and remained in port on the 7th, 
to sai] for California and Mexico. (Bost. Daily Adv 

WEST INDIES. 

Srconwp Eartnquage in tHE West Invies. The 
Charleston Patriot of Wednesday afternoon says: “We 
learn from Capt. Smith, of the schr. Francis Canaday, 
arrived this morning, that a second shock of an earth- 
quake was experienced at the north part of Guada- 
loupe on the 3d inst. At the time the captein of a 
vessel off the North Point of the Island stated that it 
shook his vessel with such severity that it was with 
difficulty the crew could keep their feet. A dense 
cloud of smoke ascended from the vicinity of Basse- 
terre, and serious fears were entertained for the safety 
of that place. It was quite sickly at Point Petre, caus- 
ed from the offensiveness of the ruins of the town.“ 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Moses C. Good, attorney of the U. States for the 
western district of Virginia, in the place of William 
Kenney, resigned. eet : 

Weston F. Birch, marshall of the United States for 
the district of Missouri, ' ` Des 


CONSUL. The president has recognized Charles 
ussia for the port of 


Baltimore. 


* 
3. ee 


See. 2. And be it further enacted. That from and 
after the passage of this act, the following forei 
silver coins shell pasa current as money within the 
United States, and be receivable by tale, for the 

yment of all debts and demands, at the rates fol- 
owing, that is to say: the Spanish pillar dollars and 
the dollars of Mexico, Peru and Bolivia, of not less 
than eight hundred and ninety-seven thousandths in 
fineness and four hundred and fifteen grains in weight, 
at one bundred cents each. and the five franc pieces 
of France, of not less than nine hundred thou 
sandths in fineness, and three hundred and eighty- 
four grains in weight, at ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the secretary of the treasury to cause 
assays of the coins made current by this act to be 
had at the mint of the United States, at least once 
in every year, and to make re 
thereof to congress. 

Approved Marek 3, 1843. 


Treaty BeTween tHe U. Sraves awp G. Barranv. 
An act [No. 28, ] to provide for carrying into effect 
the treaty between the United States Great Bri- 
tain, concluded at Washington on the ninth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted, e., That the commissioner to be ap- 
pointed on the part of the United States for the pur- 
pose of 1 tracing and marking certain parts of 
the boundary line between the United States and the 
British ions in North America, according to 
the sixth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, concluded on the ninth of 
yi one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
shall be allowed and paid a salary at the rate of three 
thousand dollars per annum; end the said commis- 
sioner mey employ a clerk, who shall be allowed aad 

aid a salary at the rateof one thousand five hun- 
d dollars per arinum: Provided, That the salaries 
of said officers shall not commence until they shall 


| have been severally ordered info service. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE. The New York Al- 


bion states that the British commissioners, for run- 
ning the boundary line in aceordance with the treaty 
of Washington, are Lieut. Colonel! Estcourt, two as- 
tronomers, (Captain Robinson and Lieut. Phipps; R. 
E.) two surveyors, (Captain Broughton, R. E. and 
Mr. James Featherstonhbaugh,) and Mr. Soott, seere- 
tary, with twelve sappers and miners. They will leave 
England in the next steamer for Boston, April 4th. 
——— i 

EXCITEMENT IN THE AROOSTOOK TER- 
RITORY. We learn from a statement in the Ban- 
gor Whig that a person named Daniel Savage, was 
arrested ay a British officer on the 11th inst., in the 

lanta lion of Hancock, on the south side of St. John. 

iver. and consequently within the limits of Maine, 
as defined by the late treaty. It seems that the event 
produced a | Sak excitement, and that the eitizens, 
assisted by Captain Webster, commanding the U. S. 
troops at Fort Kent, turned out to the rescue of the 
captive. A public meeting was held, and resolutions 
passed complaining of the inroad upon the state, and 
a representation of the case has been sent to the state 
legislature. 


ACTS OF CONGRESS. 

GOLD AND in. vnn com. An act regulating the cur- 
rency of foreign gold and silver eoine in the U. States: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage 
of this act the following gold foreign coins shall pass 
current as money within the: United States, 195 be 
receivable by weigbt, ſor the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the rates following, that is to say: 
The gold coins of Great Britain, of not less than 
nine hundred and fifteen and a half thousandthis in 
fineness, at ninety-four cents ond six-tenths of a 
cent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of France, 
of not fess than eight hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
tandths in fineness, at ninety-two cents und nine- 
tenths of a cant per penny weight. 


a ey 


rica by the United States. 


dolfars bo, and the same is hereby 


Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the president of the United States to cause 
any one or more of the officers of the corps of topo- 
graphicat engineers, as the pudlie service may re- 
quire, to be employed to ard and assist the said com- 
e in running, tracing, and marking the ssid 

ine. : 

Sec. 3. „nd be it further enacted, That for the pay- 
ment of the stid salaries, and for other expenses of 
said commission, including the purchase or repairof 
instruments, wages to persons employed, and other 
hn Salil there be appropriated, outof any money 
n the treasury not otherwise á riated, the sa 
of fifteen thousend dollars, eee 7 

rc. 4. Ind be it further enacted, Thut the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any mosey in the trea- 
sary not otherwise appropriated, to be paid in equal 
moieties to the states of Maine and Massachusetts, in 
conformity with the provision of the fifth article of 
the said treaty. . Rees eee 

Bec. 5. Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the proper officers of the treasury: to 
audit and pay the acoounts of the statesof Maine 
and Massachusetts for all elalms for expenses in- 
outer by them in proteeting the heretofore disputed 
territory on the northeastern frontier of the United 
States, and making a survey thereof, as provided by 
the fifth article of said treaty: and the sum of not 
exceeding ten thousand seven hundted and ninety- 
two dollars and ninety-five cents for Massachuset 
and two hundred and six thousand nine hundred an 
thirty-four dollars und seventy-nine cents for Maine, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, in satiefaction of 
said accounts. 7 E 

Src. 6. Ind be it further enatied, That it shall be 
the duty of the president of the United States. in 
execution of the provisions of the eighth article of 
said treaty, to apply so much of the naval appropria- 
trons as may be necessary therefor, to the prepara- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of the naval force 
therein stipulated to be employed on the ont of Af- 


Approved, Marck 3; 1843. l 

Curva and THE Untrep Srargs. An act provid- 
ing the means of future intercourse between the 
United States and the government of China. 

Be it enueted, &c., That the sum of forty thousand 

» appropriated and 


port of the result 


t 


— 
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placed at the diegneal of the president of the United | were ere quent bat anrracing Ne Fow po to pay them Mark met the fon! hint of repudis tion 


2 . * * 
Sint“, ty ene him to cm. -h iht fetore seme D' ah 


nave in fact, from our exnerieve: that 


mercial! relations between the United Stetes abd tue tagha, (aed no ship was ever more hardiy tricd,) we 
Chinese empire on terms of national equal recipro- all prouounge her unequalled for all that a ship could 


city; the said sum to be accounted for by the presi- 
dent, in the manner prescribed by the act of the first 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and ninety, en- 
titled An act providing the means of intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations,” 
Provided, That the annual compensation to any one 
person employed under this act shall not exceed the 
sum of nine thousand dollars, exclusive of outfit: 
And provided, further, That no agent shall be sent by 
virtue of this act unless he shall have been appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Approved, March 3, 1843. 


' THE AMISTAD. The following message in writ- 
ing was received on the 28th Feb. by the house of re- 
presentatives, from the president of the U. States, by 
the hands of John Tyler, jr. his private secretary. 

Washingion, Feb. 27, 1843. 
To the house of representatives: 

] transmit to congress sundry letters which have 
assed between tho department of state and the 
hevelier d’Arguiz, envoy extraordinary and minis- 

ter plenipotentiary of Spain near the government of 
the United States, on the subject of the schooner 
“Amistad ” since the last communication of papers 
connected with that case. This correspondence will 
show the general grounds on which the Spanish min- 
ister expresses dissatisfaction with the decision of the 
supreme court in that ease, and the answers which 
have been made to his complaints by the department 
of state. 

In laying these papers before congress, I think it 
proper to obsecve that the allowance af salvage on 
the cargo dues not appear to have been a subject of 
discussion in the supreme court. Salvage had been 
denied in the court below, and from that part of the 
decree no appeal had been claimed. 

The 9th article af the treaty between the United 
States and Spain provides that “all ships and mer- 
ehandise of what nature soever which shall be res- 
cued out of the hands of any pirates or robbers on 
the high seas, shall be brought into some port of 
either state, and shall be delivered to the custody of 
tho officers of that port, in order to be taken care 
of, and restored entire to the true proprietor as soon 
as due and sufficient proof shall be made conccrning 
the property thereof.” The case of the “Amistad,” 
as was decided by the court, was not a case of pira- 
cy, and therefore not within the terms of the treaty. 
Yeu it was a ease in which the authority ef the mas- 


ter, officers, and crew of the vessel had been divested 


by force, and in that condition the vessel, having been 


‘found on the coast, was brought into a port of the U. 
States; and it may deserve consideration that the 
salvors in this case were the officers and seamen of a 


. public ship. 


It is left to congress to consider, under these cir- 


, cumstances, whether, although in strictness salvage 


* 


may have been lawſully due, it might not yet be wise 
to make provision to refund it. as a proof of the en- 


tire good faith of the government, and of its dispo- 


sition to fulfil all its treaty stipulations, to their full 
extent, under a fair and liberal construction. 
| JOHN TYLER. 


THE NAVY. 

Tur Concorp. The barque Margaret Hugg ar- 
rived ia Hampton Roads, on the the 28th, from Rio 
de Jeneiro, with 182 of the officers and crew of the 
United States sloop of war Concord, who reached 
Rio on the 4th February, a portion in the United 
States ship John Adama, and the remainder in a Por- 
tuguese brig. The officers are lient. L. Holland, 
surgeon J. C. Spencer, acting master Van Alstine, 
purser Russey, assistant surgeon N. T. H. Moore, 


. midshipmen Clemsen. Jameson, Mour, Myers, Prin- 


gle and Hart. The late rumor of a mutiny on board 
of the John Adams turns out to be entirely idle. 


Tre wreck or THE Sarnatroca. This vessel be- 
haved gallantly in the tremendous gale which had so 
nearly proved her destruction. Much credit is due 
to Lieutenant Tatnall for the seamanlike manner in 
which he handled his ship, and the energy and coolness 
he displayed. An officer belonging to the Saratoga, 


tbe breakers, a short distance astern, were awful, 
and gave a convincing proof that, had we struck, not a 
soul would have lived to tell the tale. Outside of us 
was ‘Gunboat Shoal,’ where at low water there is six 
fathoms; here the sea was breaking from 15 to 20 feet 
abreast.. But, worst of all, to see our ship, the day 
before, the. pride and boast of the navy, now a help- 
less hulk, shorn of her wings, her life, and, instead 
of assisting others, obliged to beg for that assistance 
she should have rendered others. Oh, she isa noble 
cra And during that terrible night, exclamations 


. 


excel in. And, as for Tatnall, he is a trump; he took 
the trumpet, and worked her himself; such skill, cool- 
ness, energy and decision, have seldom been equalled. 
The most imbecile seemed to take their tone from 
him, and a sigh of fear or dismay was not seen on 
board. though all expected their last cruise up. 

„When the weather cleared, we found we were 
off Rye Beach, about four miles to southward of 
Portsmouth. On Saturday, the wind blew from the 
northward and westward and a smooth sea, when. 
by the aid of a schooner ahead to tow, we reached 
the entrance of the harbor, and there a steamer took 
us to our old moorings off the navy yard, where we 
awail the orders of the department. 


Gosport wavy varp. The following vessels are 
now under repairs and fitting out: 

Macedonian frigate, destined for the coast of Af- 
rica. 6 f 

Warren, sloop of war, has had new wales put on 
her and will soon be completed. 

Levant, sloop of war. 

Lexington, sloop of war, intended as a store ship 
for the African and Mediterranean squadrons equip- 
ped, ready for a crew. 

Truxton. brig of war, destined for the Mediterra- 
nean, waiting for balance of crew. 

Brandy wine, frigate, and Saint Louis sloop of war, 
destined for the China seas, both ready and waiting 
for crews—the former dropped down to the anchor- 
age off tic naval hospital yesterday. 

A new brig on the stocks to be called the Perry; 
she is 105 feet between perpendiculars, and 25 feet 
moulded breadth, modelled by Mr. Humphreys, and 
is consic. i a beautiful vessel. [Norfolk Beacon. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 

Tne Boupary Treary. From the Kennebec Jour- 
nal we learn that a joint committee of twelve mem- 
bers of the legislature of Maine having been appoint- 
ed to consider the subject of the boundary treaty, 
six of the twelve members made an elaborate report 
upon il, in which the administration (but especially 

r. Webster) is censured for negotiating such a trea- 
ty aod the Maine ‘‘commisstoners” roughly handled 

or their agency in relation to it Those members 
who dissented from the report had no opportunity to 
present a counter report, as they did. not see the re- 
port which was made until Monday night of last 
week, and most of them not till Tuesday, a few min- 
utes before it was presented in the senate. This is 
at least a novel mode of doing business. It is satis. 
factory to learn, however, that. in the house of repre- 
sentatives, the same report brought in, was rejected, 
by 72 votes to 34. 6 


NEW YORK. anA 

Wesrern R. Roan setweew ALBANY anD Boston. 
On Wednesday evening, Mr. E. Dwight, one of the 
state directors of this corporation, was elected pre- 
sident, and it was voted not to pay the president a 
salary, and to reduce the pay of the treasurer.to 
$2 800 including clerk hire. Mr. Barnes, engineer, 
is placed in the situation lately occupied by Mr. 
Bliss. The low fare men are in a majority, and we 
may now expect a violent competition with the North 
river. The fare will be reduced to four dollars first 
class, certain, and perhaps one dollar second class, 
between Albany and Boston. IM. Y. Sun. 


VIRGINIA. 
Pol rric a. The electioneering campaign has 
opened with considerable activity. In most of the 
congressional districts candidates gre in the field.— 
Mr. M ise has addressed the voters of the district he 
represented through the press, and is now addressing 
them from the stump. He was elected by whigs in 
1840, srl his Van Buren opponent 1446 votes.— 
Mr. Carter his (whig) opponent, being a member 
of the Virginia senate, was unable to attend several 
of the first meetings called by Mr. W. They met for 
the first time on the 16th at Charles city court house. 
The whigs of Amherst have nominated William 
L. Goggin of Bedford county, for congress, in oppo- 
sition to Gov. Gilmer. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

A letter from a highly respeotable lawyer to a 
mercantile house in New York, dated „Jackson, 
See lith March, i343, says will you believe me 
when Í tell you that ive state of Mississippi will this 
year repudiate the repudiators, and again hold her 
head among her sister states, by declaring her debt 
to be just, and her willingness—aye, and her ability— 


itl be wiped fea. ci (ic hanes of (his Tarr state, 
by the first day of Januaty next—and she wiel stand 
forth redeemed and regenerated before the world. 
Is not the prospect glorious?—My soul swells beyond 
her limits in contemplating this change. It mus. 
it will take place. The head repudiators—the old 
sinners—are coming over by scores.” 


8 6 ILLINOIS. 

Tne Camo company. Not long since state ments 
were put into circulation, seeming to promise renew- 
ed business opcrations by the Bank of Cairo and the 
Cairo Co. The annexed letter from Mr. Allison, 
agentof the foreign stockholders, tothe governor of 
Illinois, at once shuts the door upon all expectation 
of aid to the company from England, while under 
its present management. Cincinnati Gaz. 

To his excellency, the governor of the tale of Illinois. 

Sin: As notices are now re-published here from 
the Illinois State Register and Sangamo Journal, of 
an agreement being about to be entered into by the 
legislature of Illinois with the Cairo Co.,“ so called, 
to finish the central rail road of that state by the aid 
of British capital, it is thought to be my duty to pre- 
vent the public from being the dupe of such arrange- 
ment; with this view, and this only, I introduce my- 
self to the notice of yourexcellency, and beg leave 
to state that claims exceeding half a million of dol- 
lars for moneys and effects received by Mfr. Hol- 
brook in England have been dishonored, and are now 
pursued against said company, or its so called presi- 
dent; and that such is the discredit of both in Eng- 
land, that no more certain sct of felo de se could be 
adopted by the state as regards its British creditors 
than a connexion with either. 

The state of Illinois owes to my individual exer- 
tion the whole of the loans obtained by her five com- 
missioners in the years 1839 and 40. T therefore 
write knowingly and advisedly, and with true re- 
spect for its legislature and government; nor am I to 
be understood to impugn the enterprise of establish- 
ing a mart of trade at the confluence of the Ohio aod 
Mississippi rivers, if honcst measures can be adopted. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL ALLISON. 

Philadelphia, March 1st, 1843. | l 
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MISCELLANEOUS, y 


TRADE WITH LIVERPOOL. We have receiv- 
ed a copy of the statement of exports from Liver- 
pool to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, for the spring trade of 1842 and 1843. The 
table embraces the articles of cotton stuffs, worsted 
stuffs, woollen stuffs, linen cloth, cotton thread, cot- 
ton hose and blankets.. The whole number of pack- 
ages received of those descriptions of goods, was as 

ollows: 


Froin Oct. 1 to Feb. 10, 1842. 1843. Decrease this year. 


At New Vork 24.436 6.744 17.692 
Boston 3.592 1 890 1,702 
Philadelphia 5,072 1,114 3,958 
Baltimore 1,105 492 613 

Total 34,205 10,240 23,965 


The ſollowing table will show the aggregate im- 
rtation of the several articles at the ports named: 
rom Oct. 1 to Feb. 10, 1842 1843. Decrease inis year. 


Cotton stuffs 17,028 3,343 13,68 
Worsted stuffs 2.684 846 1.838 
Woollen stuffs 5.199 2,235 2,964 
Linen cloth 7,663 3.478 4,185 
Cotton thread 1,005 253 752 
Cotten hose 244 16 223 
Blankets 382 69 313 
Total 34,205 10,240 2, 965 


THE COTTON TRADE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES. From Burns’ Commercial Glance for 1842, 
just published, which may be viewed io the light of 
a quasi-official review of the cotton trade and manu- 
facture annually in all its branches, the following 
facts or figures, are collected illustrative of the ope- 
rations of the past year, and as compared io general 
results with several formal years: 

Of raw cotton the total quantity taken for 
consumption or burnt during the year 

1842, is given at (bags) 1,221,693 
Deduct, destroyed in the great 

fire at Liverpool 42,000 bags, 

less salvage, 12, 


Real a'mt entering into consump. 1,191,693 
In 1841 the quaatity taken for consump- 
tion was, 1,118,717 
1840 do. 1,274,799 
1839 do. 1,043,511 
1838 do. 1.285.116 
187 do. 


, 1,064,931 


1 
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In 1830 the quantity was only 805,250 
To 1836 the increase gradually was to 1,031,904 

For the last year, }842, it must be qbserved, that, 
in consequence of the commotions id Lancashire, 
there was a loss of four weeks in the consumption, 
or only 48 weeks’ mill working instead of 52. The 
quantities here enumerated comprise all that was 
33 forwarded, and taken for consumption in 

ndon, Liverpool, and Glasgaw, during the year. 
The weekly average of cotton delivered from Liver- 
pool to the manufacturers in the Lancashire and 
Neighboring districts for consumption is stated at 
21,635 bags; but this estimate is made upon the 52 
weeks, without allowance for the four weeks when 
most of the factories were at a stand. Assuming for 
those four weeks a corresponding rate of copsump- 
tion, or 20,000 bags weekly only, the amount for 
toe 8 1 ai 1 

ty actually delivered for consum ag. 

tion, z r 1,191,693 

Four weeks lost at 20,000 per week, 80,000 


1,271,693 
Total weight of cotton yarn exported in 


the year 1842, is stated at 136,537,162 lbs. 
1841, 115, 665, 483 
Excess in 1842, 20,871,679 Ibs. 


The increase was chiefly to the following countries: 
1842 1841 


To Russia, 21,417,429 Ibs. 16,468,921 lbs. 
Holland, 22.041.247 16,376,618 
Hanse Towns, 47,823,956 41,870,291 
India and China, 17,706,211. 15,639,562 
Turkey & Levant, 8.987, 786 6,467,694 
Hanover, 2,325,699 1,069,117 


The total weight of yara in mande. 
tured goods exported during the 
t year is stated at 129 842,680 lbs. 
Ada cba yarn exported 136,537,162 
cotton thread “ 1,972,632 


Total exp't measured by wt. of yarn, 268,252,474 
In 1841 the total export was equal to 218,871,745 lbs. 


1840, 229,779,422 Philadelphia, March 25th, 1843. observatories in Europe and Asia will doubtless be 
In the following flourishing years: Joseph R. Chandler, esq.—Dear sir—Finding that Closely engaged on the subject. America will make 
1836 the exports was 198,860,910 lbs. | the elements of the great comet of February, 1843, but a small contribution to the mass of science re- 
1837 . 207,576,839 furnished on the 19th instant, did not represent the | Specting the third great, and perhaps, most remarka- 
1838 $ 236,900,809 | motion of the comet satisfactorily, being in fact de- | ble comet of this century. far as I am informed, 
The total value of the goods and yarn exp ted were, | rived from marking the place of the comet, as seen and I mention it with much regret, the only astrono- 
For 1842, 415.068.586 in the comet searcher on Harding's Atlas of the stars, | Mical establishment in the United States capable of 
1841, 17,247,084 and then computing the elements from these places, | furnishing observations. of eny value by the side of 
1840, 16,579,010 professor Kendall and myself availed ourselves of the European, are the High School observatory, of 
1838, 17,966,837 the nights of the 19th, Qlst, 22d, 23d and 24th, to | this city, and the Hudson observatory, under profes- 
1837, 16,153,859 make nice 5 measures of the position of sor Loomis in Ohio. The frst instalments for in- 
1836, 20,656,408 the centre of the nucleus, from small stars in the | 8truments superior to ours in capacity have been for- 
or same field of view of the 9 feet Fraunhofer. The Watded to Munich fora national establishment at 
FLOUR. Srartisticat rasie. Exports of flour stars used on the 19th, 22d, 23d and 24th, are found! Washington. and a subscription observatory at Cin- 
from the U. States, and price, from 1795 to 1843. in Bessel’s Zone Observations. By means of those oinnati. The corporation of Harvard have for many 
Year. Flour bbls. Price per bbl, of the 19th, 22d and 24th, we have computed the fol- | years been talking on the subject. 
1795 687,369 12 00 lowing set of elements, which correspond pretty well I will further take occasion to express a hope that 
1796 725,194 16 U0 with the observations, viz: | our praiseworthy controllers will soon find means to 
1797 515,633 10 00 Perihelion passage, Feb. 26th. 0489 m t Philadelphia. | mount their excellent transit instrument, and not suf- 
1798 567,558 7 00 Ascending Node 166° 1'25 fer the few observations that Americans oan make 
1799 519,265 10 00 Inclination 399 0 22 of this remarkable camet to be Jessened in their 
18v0 653,052 10 00 ,_ ‘| Longitude of the Perihelion 292 50 31 value for want of a suitable instrument to determine 
1801 1.102.444 12 00 Perihelion distance 0.00834 the places of the stare, with which it is compared. 
1802 1,156, 248 9 00 Motion direct. In compliance with the request of several astrono- 
1803 1,311,853 7 00 These elements do not agree with those of any; mers. professor Kendall is engaged with the pupils 
1804 810,808 7 15 comet on record; it must, therefore, be new. They of the first class of the high school in computing an 
18 5 777,513. 13 00 account for the comet’s being seen in the day time! ephemeris from the new elements, which it is ho ed 
1806 782,724 7 50 on the 28th of February and Ist of March. It had| will serve to point out the place of the comet alter 
1807 1,249,819 8 25 just passed its perihelion two days before, and some it has disappeared to the naked eye. 
1808 262,313 6 00 time on the 26th, itssuperior conjunction with the sun; Yours, truly, SEARS C. WALKER. 
1809 189 455 i a and on the 28th was 0 8 of the sun to be q 
1810 ’ 7 seen in the position quoted by the observers at Wood 
1811 1 i 15 stock, Vermont Portland, Braintree, N. o &e. DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 
1812 1, 443,49 The great comet of February 1843 is one of the 
1813 1.260.942 13 00 most remarkable that has ever appeared in the histo- A LETTER FROM GEN. SCOTT. 
1814 193,274 14 50 ry of the world for its physical peculiarities. These] on THE SUBJECT OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN CONNEXION 
1815 862,739 9 25 I need not dwell on here. They have been admira- WITH THE PRESIDENCY. , 
1816 729,053 7 37 bly described by professor Loomis of Western Re-] A friend in this neighborhood, being desirous of 
1817 1,479 198 14 75 serve College, 1 Ohio, in an article which] learning General Scott’s views on the question of 
1818 1,157,697 10 25 was re-published in the Inquirer of the 23d inst., and | slavery, the following copy of a letter from him to 
1819 750, 660 8 00 by professor Olmstead in a lecture delivered at New | the editor of the Danville (Va.) Reporter has been 
1820 1,177,036 5 37 ven. It is not less remarkable in its geometrical | transmitted as the answer to his (General Scott’s) 
1821 1,056,119 4 25 relations, Of all the comets on record whose ele-| Pennsylvania correspondent. It will probably not. 
1822 877,367 7 00 ments have been computed (about 145 in number) give entire satisfaction to the ultras of either side of 
13823 756,702 175 this of February 1843, approaches nearest the zun] the question; but, perhaps, on this, question, as on 
1824 996.792 6 62 except the great comet of 1680, whose perihelion] most others, in medio tutissimus ibis the middle 
1325 857 820 5 37 distance according to the accurate computations of] course is the best.“ The writer is a cool and patri- 
3826 868,696 5 2⁵ Encke, was about siz hundred thousand miles from] otic statesman. Lancaster Unson. 
12827 837,385 8 00 the sun's centre. That of the present comet is about | ` Washington Feb. 9, 1843. 
1828 860,809 5 50 eight hundred thousand. hen we consider that} My Dear Sin: I have been waiting for an even- 
1329 1,227,434 5 00 the sun’s surface is four hundred and forty thousand | ing's leisure to answer your letter before me, and, 
1830 1,806 529 7 25 miles from its centre, we find that both comets ap-| after an unreasonable delay, am at last obliged to re- 
1331 8u4 919 5 62 proached much nearer the sun’s surface than that] ply in the midst of official occupations. i 
1332 959,763 5 87 surface is to its centre. The period of the comet of hat [ ever have been named in connexion with 
1833 835,352 5 50 1630 is somewhat remarkable. Encke found that] the presidency of the United States has not, I can as- 
1834 955,768 5 50 one of fourteen thousand years would suit the obeer- 


1835 779.396 9 00 
1836 505.400 7 50 
1837 318,719 10 25 
1838 448,161 9 50 
1839 923,121 6 75 
1840 1,897,501 5 00 
1841 1,032,021 6 50 
1842 4 50 


From these tables it appears that, during the pe- 
riod 1795 to 1810, which embraced the European 
wars, and when the population of the United States 
averaged 5.000.000, the exports of flour averaged 
nearly 1.000, 000 barrels per annum, at near $10 per 
barre], or an export of one barrel to every five in- 
habitants. During the non-intercaurse, from 1807 to 
1811, the price fell very low and in 1812 the export 
was resumed, and was so large that the rates again 
rose very high, so high as to check the export. Un- 
der the high successive tariffs of 1824-98-33, the 
export of flour declined, and with that decline prices 
fell; until after 1834, when debt and state stocks were 
exported in return for foreign goods, instead of the 
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vations rather better than the supposition of its mov- 
ing away in à parabola never to return. 

This affords some ground for conjecture concern- 
ing the period of the present comet. 

Astronomers have dwelt with astonishment on the 
rapidity with which the comet of 1680, whirled 
round the sun at the instant of its helion passage. 
This was such that if continued, it would have cat- 
ried it ten times round the sun in one day. The pre- 
sént comet would have gone five times round the sun 
in the same time. In fact, it went half round in four 
hours from two hours before to two bours after its 
perihelion passage. The elements of the present 
comet require nice observations for their determine- 
tion. In fact, the comet, though only twenty-seven 
days past its perihelion, has one hundred and sixty- 
nine degress of anomaly in its parabolic orbit. This 
anomaly is far greater than that, st which all comets 
except that of 1680, have disappeared from view.— 
Indeed, so unexpected is the circumstance of a co- 
met's being seen at this anomaly, that Burckhardt 
extended his table of anomalys of comets only to 164 


legitimate export of produce, and the rage of specu- | degrees, in consequence of which professor Kendall 
lation, by checking agriculture, produced actual and myself, had to compute a new table for our own 
scarcity, which again brought up prices. The re- use for the occasion. Some idea of this remarkable 
vulsion drove people to work, and the large crops of peculiarity may be formed by considering that a 
1839, assisted by a scarcity in England, caused a eomet having an average perihelion distance(the mean 
reat export, which, with the 1,000,000 barrels sent ' distance of the earth, for instance,) would bea whole 
orward in 1841, raised the value of the whole crop century in arriving at that point of its orbit, to which 
$1 50 per barrel, or 25 per cent in that year. The the comet of 1843 has passed in less than a month. 
surplus of those two years may be estimated at This circumstance accounts for the bad success of 
2,500,000 barrels. According to the census, there the first attempt, to determine the elements from only 
were produced in 1839, in round numbers, 8,000,000 approximate estimates of the comet's place, a method 
barrelsof flour, and the product of 1840 was esti- which with ordinary comets,usually affords satisfacto- 


mated at 12, 000, 000 barrels, worth 860, 000, 000. The! ry information of the general character of the orbit. 


export of one-sixth part, or 2 000, 000 barrels, raised 
the price to $6 50 in 1841, or the value of the crop 
to $78,000,000; making a difference, in favor of the 
farmer, equal to $18,000,000, or 30 per cent. 
(Huat’s Magazine. 


THE COMET. 


From the United States Gazette. 
HIGH SCHOOL OBSERVATORY, 


I will here indulge in a remark concerning the im- 
portance of good observations of this comet. Having 
cae far beyond that point of its orbit at which the 

ifference between the parabolio and the elliptic 
orbit begins to be sensible, it will afford to astrono- 
mers an opportunity not enjoyed since Newton! 
time, of further extending by actual observations, ` 
our knowledge of the motions of these bodies in the 
extreme parts of their orbit. The twenty or thirty 


sure you, the 300 of an ancient neighbor and frivad, 
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been bs ans contrivance or desire of mine; and cer- | derfully multiplied. compared with any thing ever 


taindy f stati never be m the geld for inat high otee 
unless placed there by a regular nomination. Not. 
toen, berag a © pirate, and seeing no near prospect 
ci being made im . | ougnt, perhaps, to decline trou- 
bling you or others with my humble opinions on 
great principles of state rights and federal adminis- 
tration; but as J cannot plead ignorance of the par- 
tiality of a few friends, in several parts of the union, 
who may, by possibility, ia a certain event, succeed 
in bringing me within the field from which a whig 
eandidate is to be selected, | prefer to err on the 
side of frankness and candor, rather than, by silence, 
to allow any stranger unwiltingly to commit himself 
to my support. ot 

Your inquiries open the whole question of domes- 
tic slavery, which has, in different farms, for a num- 
ber of years agitated congress and the country. 


Premising that you are the first person who has 
interrogated me on the subject, J give you the basis 
of what would be my reply in greater detail, if time 
allowed and the contingency alluded to above were 
less remote. 

In boyhood, at William and Mary college, and in 
common with most, if not all, my companions, I be- 
came deeply impressed with the views given by Mr. 
Jefferson, in his ‘Notes on Virginia,” and by Judge 
Tueker in the appeodix to his edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, in favor of a gradual emancipation 
of staves. That appendix I have not seen in thirty 
oid years. and, in the same period, have read scarce- 
Jy any thing on the subject; but my early impressions 
are fresh and unchanged. Hence, if I had had the 
honor of a seat in the Virginia legislature in the win- 
ter of 1831-2, when a bill was brought forward lo 
carry out those views, I should certainly have given 
it my hearty support. 

I suppose J scarcely need say that. m my opinion 
congress has vo color of authority, under the consti- 
tution, for touching the relation of master and slave 
in a state. ‘ 

I hold the opposite opinion in respect to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Here, with the consent of the 
owners, or on the payment of “just compensation,” 
congress may legislate at its discretion. But my 
‘conviction is equaély strong that unless it be step by 
step with the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, 
it would he dangerous to both races in those states 
to touch the relation between master and slave in this 
District. 

-I have from the first been of opinion that congress 
was bound by the constitution to receive, to refer, 
and to report upon petitions relating to domestio sla- 
very as in the case of all other petitions; but I have 
not failed to see and to regret the unavoidable irri- 
tation which the former have produced in the sòu- 
thern states. with the consequent peril to the two 
colors, whereby the adoption of any plan of eman- 
cipation has every where among us been greatly re- 
tarded. 

J own, myself, no slave; but never have attached 
blame to masters for not liberating their slaves—we)l 
knowing that liberation, without the means of send- 
ing them in comfort to some position favorable to 
“the pursuit of happiness,“ would, in most cases, be 
highly gf a to all around, as well as to the manu- 
mitted families themselves—unless the operation 
were general and under the auspices of prudent le- 
gislation. But I am persuaded that it is a high mo- 
ral obligation of masters and slaveholding states 
to employ all means, not incompatible with the 
safety of both colors, to meliorate slavery to extermi- 
nation. 

It is gratifying to know that general melioration 
has been great, and is still progressive. notwithstand- 
ing the disturbing causes alluded to above. The 
more direct process of emancipation may, no doubt, 
befearlier commenced and quickened in some com- 
munities than in others. Each, I do not question, 
haa the right to judge for itself, both as to time and 
means, and 1 consider interference or aid from with- 
out, except on invitation from authority within, to 
be as hurtful to the sure progress of melioration, as 
it may be fatal to the lives of vast multitudes of all 
ages, teres, and colors. The work of liberation 
cannot be forced without such horrid results. Chris- 
tian philanthropy is ever mild and considerate.— 
Hence all violence ought to be deprecated by the 
friends of religion and humanity. Their persue- 
sions cannot fail at the right time to free the master 
from the slave, and the slave from the master; per- 
haps before the latter shall have found out and ac- 
kaowledged that the relation between the parties had 
jong been mutually prejudicial to their worldly inte- 
rests. 

There is no evil without, in the order of Provi- 
dence. some compensating benefit. The bleeding 
African was torn from his savege home by his fero- 
cious neighbors, sold into slavery, and cast upon this 
continent. Here, in the mild south, the race has won- 


known n „af-s hfs, The descepdants of a few 
thonsands have become mony mil ious; am! ell, from 
the fimt, ale aceuainted with the are of esviliza- 
tion. and, above all, brought under the Jight of the 
gospel. 

From the promise made to Abraham, some 2,000 
years elapsed before the advent of our Saviour, and 
the Israelites, the chosen people of God, were, for 
wise purposes, suffered fo remain in bondage longer 
than Africans have been on our shore. This race 
has already experienced the resulting compensations 
alluded to; and as the white missionary has never 
been able to penetrate the dark regions of Africa, or 
to establish himself in its interior, it may be within 
the scheme of providence that the great work of 
spreading the gos 
the arts and comforts of civilization, is to be finally 
accomplished by the black man restored fron: Ame- 
rican bondage. A foothold there has already been 
gained for him, and in such a scheme centuries are but 
ry te to Him who moves worlds as man moves 
a nnger. i 

] do but suggest the remedies and consolations o 
slavery, to inspire patience, hope, and charity on all 
sides. The mighty subject calls for the exercise of 
all man's wisdom and virtue, and these may not suf- 
fice without aid from a higher source. 

It is in the foregoing manner, my dear sir, that I 
have long been in the habit, in conversation, of expres- 
sing myself, all over our common country, on the 
ni of negro slavery, and I must say that I have 

ound but very few persons to differ with me, how- 
ever opposite their geographical positions. 

Such are the views or opinions which you seek.— 
I cannot suppress or mutilate them, although now 
liable to be more generally known. Do with them 
what you please. I neither court nor shun publici- 
ty. I remain, very truly, yours, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

T. P. Atkinson, esq. Danville, Virginia. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


Messns. Eprrons,—I am not a party politician, 
nor have I any sympathy with the general policy of 
the present federal administration, nor with most of 
its particular acts. Still, as American citizens, we 
should be just to ourselves, and not war against it 
when it is sustaining the dignity of the country and 
those principles which are necessary to secure its 
peace and safety. 

} regard the pretension of Great Britain to the 
right of visit as effectually checked and put at rest by 
the address of the secretary of state in offering to 
send a squadron to the western coast of Africa.— 
The independence and separate footing upon which 
England and the United States are to act in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade by the treaty of Washing- 


ton, clearly repudiate the right by taking away the P 


necessity for ils exercise. 

After the close of the recent debate in congress 
upon sir Robert Peel’s speech, it occurred to me that 
there was one view of this subject which had been 
almost entirely overlooked. Not having the neces- 
sary books at command for a full examination of the 

uestion, I addressed a few lines to a veherable and 
distinguished friend in Philadelphia, in order to as- 
certain from his more profound and extensive ac- 
quaintance with European writers on public law, 
whether the right of risit has any. were been treated 
as dutinguishable from the right of search. He has 
favored me with the following reply, which, without 
asking his permission to do 80, I beg Icave to make 
public. It is hardly necessary to inform your rea- 
ders that Mr. Duponceau is the learned president of 
the American Philosophical Society, and as a philo- 
Jogist and international jurist has perbaps no equal in 
this country— 
‘PiLapeLputa, February 25, 1843. 

“I can only write you a few words in answer to 
yaur. favor of the 23d, as you know I am so unfortu- 
nate as not to be able to write with my own hand. Sir 
Robert Peel's speech, in my opinion, was only ad 
captandum, and intended to operate on the British 
parliament, who never could have borne an explicit 
renunciation of their pretended right of search or 
visitation, as they choose to call it; and on the French 
chamber of deputies, where the same question was 
in agitation, with a view to annul the two existing 
treaties. The decision on this question is of the 
highest importance to Great Britain, and may endan- 
ger the tory ministry. The word visitation is tech- 
nical in all ewe on the continent of Europe, to 
express what is called in ay dines the right of search 
in wur or in peace. In the French language there is 
no such distinction made between the right of visita- 
tion or search in the time of war, aud the new right 


lover that vast continent, with all |! 


which Great Britain now claims in time of peace. 


This new rightis not mentiooed ù r any name 


whatever in wy work on the iaw of nations. In tke 
sense now contende! for, it is enterely of English 
manufacture. ‘There is no word in the French lan- 
gnage by which the English word search can be in- 
telllglwiy expressed. The word recherche, and the 
word fouiller are the nearest to it; but neither of 
them has ever been used in that sense, and it would 
be an innovatton in the language to introduce them, 
In the German language, there are several words 
precisely answering to the English wora search; 
but the German writers on the law of nations heve 
never used any other than the word visitation, which 
is technical with them, though foreign to their lam 
guage, as the Latin and French words in our English 
aw. 


I am, &., PETER S. DUPONCEAU. ' 

Why, it may be asked, should the British govern- 
ment be so anxious to act as the custes morum of the 
seas? Why, under the pretence of protecting our 
flag from abuse, should they violate the sanctity of 
an American vessel? As well might the private re- 
sidence of an honest citizen be ransacked and invad- 
ed, under the pretence that it is not his dwelling, but 
the refuge of thieves and murderers as the ships on 
the ocean be subjected to this inquisitorial power.— 
The question is not whether piracy and the slave 
trade should be extirpated—since the country concurs 
with the general voice of civilized states that they 
should be—but whether, under the pretext of sup- 
pressing these enormities, an unnecessary and most 
important concession of privilege should be yielded 
to British cruisers. 

This right which is now claimed, and which I may, 
after Mr. Duponceau, denominate, novel, is in the 
teeth of Jord Stowell's decision, which, coming from 
an English admiralty court, cannot be disputed in 
England. In the case of a French vessel which was 
seized on the coast of Africa, he correctly laid down 
the following principles of international law upon 
the right of search or visitation in time of peace: No 
nation,” says he, ‘can exercise a right of visitation 
and search upon the common and unappropriated 

arts of the ocean, except upon the belligerent elt 

o nation has aright to force their way for the li- 
beration of Africa by trampling upon the indepen- 
dence of other states, on the pretence of an eminent 
good, by means that are unlawful, or to Abie forward 
to à great principle by breaking through other great 
principles which stand in the way.” 

This right of visitation is in truth nothing less than 
the right of search, under a new name, with the ag- 

ravation of being claimed in time of peace; since no 
English or continental writer has treated of the right 
of visit as distinct from the right of search. The 
English nation, desirous of extending, in all possible 
ways, their naval dominion, are trying to superadd to 
or foist in the international code this new right, by 
the ingenious process of translating from the publie 
writers of Europe the words by which these ex- 
ressed the right of search. Their Gallic neighbors 
sometimes disguise, under a very gentle title, a very 
ungentle thing. Such is the right of visit, which, 
like the celebrated domiciliary visils, has a pacific 
TRP but like them, means more perhaps than meets 

e ear. i | 

This right of visit is contended for on the ground 
of the necessity of suppressing piracy and the slave 
trade. It is the mere right,” as a leading English 
journal defines it, “which the English government 
claims for the purpose of acting as constables in 
boarding suspicious ships bearing the American flag.” 
This is establishing a police on the high road of na- 
tions, under a pretence of privilege and right, which 
no police on the Jand has ever asserted. A suspicious 
person may be arrested on the highway, but the 
seizure is made at the p: and risk of the person 
who makes it, who, if he proceed on insufficient 
aia or commit a mistake, incurs some liability 

or the act. If the right were conceded by treaty to 
a foreign nation to visit American vessels under cir- 
cumstances of doubt, the practical difficulties would 
occur as to what should form a ground of suspicion, 
and who should judge of its sufficiency. The right 
to visit, under such circumstances, includes the t 
to determine in what cases a vessel should be 
tained for the purpose. There is no common tribu- 
nal which both parties will recognise as umpire. 


But it is said that the practice of visitation is in 
fact exercised whenever the spurious character of 
the vessel is strongly suspected, and that no collision 
or injury has resulted from it; and it is asked, if we 
do not allow inquiry to be made, what efficient means 
can be devised for the suppression of piracy and 
slave trade? These arguments are often suggested 
by honest and patriotic minds, and are entitled to 
respectful consideration. If British cruisers on the 
high seas do sometimes visit our vessels (cr the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether they in reality belong 


ape 
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eee vͤ t r ? FFr-mmm̊̃ W Ww 2 
to the nation whose flag they bear, in order to solve che enclosed copies of papers from the department of 
doubts honestly entertained, or to remove suspicions state, with an accompanying list. JOHN TYLER. 
not causelessiy engendered, the government of the Mashington, February 24, 1843. ö 

U nated States will either not kaow or wink at such 
acts, until a case of complaint arises. But it must 
be recollected that a right of visit is claimed. It now 
rests upon unsanctioned practice; upon occasional | 
usage. the legality of which has never been acknow- Same to same, August 29, 
ledged., but always explicitly disavowed. Each visit Same to same, October 11, 
is now paid with caution, and under a sense of the Same to same, November 14, 


List of papers accompanying the president's message to the 
senate, of the 24th February, 1843. 
ae Webster to Mr. Cass, April 5, 


responsibility which the act involves. Let this usage Same to same, December 20, 
grow into a permissive, still more into a delegated right, Mr. Cass to Mr. Webster, February 15, ‘“ 
and the caution is diminished in proportion to the di- Same to same, April 30, ee 
minution of the risk. The danger of collision then Same to same, May 17, 
becomes imminent. Same to same, May 26, 1 

The British statesmen propose to do acts of com- Same to same, May 31, s. 
mon humanity. As philanthropists they should not Same to same. September 17, 
contend for immunity from the perils aod the risks Same to same, October 3, 1 
incident lo laudable enterprises. They ask exemp- Same to same, October 29. 


tion from all responsibility; they seek a privilege, they Same to same, December 11, 
require, in short, the delegation of a positive right to, Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett, (extract) Aug. 22, 
to do what it is said they have already exercised. Mr. F. Webster to same do September 13, 
It would bea fearful power to confer upon any Mr. Everett to Mr. Webster do October 19, “ 
constable or police on land, to arrest an honest citi- | Same to same do November 2, 
zen, because, in his opinion, he bore marks of dis- Same to same do February 3, 1843. 
honesty. Let such a power or right be conferred, and Mr. Tadd to Mr. Webster do September 29, 1842. 
few would be safe; outrage, oppression, and wrong | Mr. Wheaton to same do November 16, “ 


would take the place of peace, protection, end secu-| Instead of classing all the letters of Mr. Webster 
rity. But on the other hand, it is the duty of all together, in the order in which they are enumerated 
christian nations to seize the pirate and the slaver in the president's communication, we have preferred 
wherever they may be found, as it 1s that of all to publish them in alternation with those of Mr. 
citizens to detect the dishonest and bring the fuot- Cass, in the regular sequence of their date. The 
pad and the murderer to justice: While this is s0, correspondence as communicated commences with 
the citizen knows that if he acts with precipitancy | the despatch of Mr. Cass of February 15, 1842, en- 
or in mistake, or if his duty be discharged with un- | closing a copy of his communication to M. Guizot, 
necessary harshness or rigor, he is liable to the party | dated Feb. 13. This latter, forming a protest, which 
azgrieved. Who would wish the lew to be different Mr. Cass justly and wisely thought proper to present 
And shall we give to a foreign power a right which | to the French government against its ratification of 
we deny to our own citizens? Permit me to give] a treaty devised by the British government, which. 
another illustration. A sheriff of a county, with a wearing the specious guise of benevolence, he 
writ in bis hands, is in pursuit of a fugitive. He is apprehended as hostile to the interests of his own 
justified in taking him wherever he can be found. Is country. though already inserted on page 229, of the 
he entitled, on that account, to enter my house, to in- 62d volume of this Register, it is thought proper to 
vade the sanctity of my domicil, without incurring the here again insert, in order to present the whole sub- 
risks incident to similar aggressions? If his suspi- | ject at one view.—ED. REG. 
cions prove well fonnded, he may justify the entry, ö le 
but if, acting upon erroneous information, his prison- 
er be got there, he is amenable to the law for tres- 
SS. rs) Paris, February 15, 1842. 
This right of visitation would become dangerous | Sm: I have not heretofore considered it necessary 
if tit were made the subject of treaty concession.— ‘to write you officially respecting the: state of affairs 
Concede the maritime right of looking further than here having relation to the question of the right of 
the flag, and all the cvils growing out of the right of search depending between the American and British 
search, exercisable in time of peace. would be super! governments. But though no direct diplomatic ac- 
induced. If the nationality of the flag be uncertain, | tion seemed advisable till recently. I did not the less 
the Orst inquiry must ve directed to the papers of the ‘observe the progress of events nor neglect, by pro- 
vessel. The inquisitors, as experienced men, know- per conversations and explanations with those who, 
ing that the flag is not more frequently counterfeited from their position, influenced them, to convey a 
than the papers are simulated, may reasonably feel just notion of the subject in its relation not only to 
dissatisfied with the examination of these. The na- the United States, but to all other maritime powers 
tionality of the scamen is the next question, which, who do not seek the supremacy of the seas. And ! 
in case of doubt, would naturally be followed by in- have the satisfaction to believe that my exertions 
quiries respecting the destination of the vessel and | were not wholly useless, either with respect to pub- 
the nature cf the cargo. And what is this but the lic opinion or to public measures. I have kept you 
right of search, exercised in time of peace, though informed iv m~ private communications of the pro- 
entirely disclaimed by sir Robert Peel, and admitted : gress of afta re us well as my own course ol unofh- 
by him to be only a belligerent right? cial action; and | have transmitted also such of the 
Such a course of inquisition, even when couduct- | French journals as seemed, in addition to the other 
ed in perfect good faith, would be likely to result ia | information, best calculated to contey to you a cor- 
eee engs and collisions most hazardous to reet idea of the state of affairs here and of public 
the peace of the two countries. That such a course | feeling. 
of inquiry would be pursued, is evident from the na-| But] have just taken a step which renders neces- 
ture of the case, and from the intentions of the Bri- ; sary a full and tree report of the condition of things 
tish government, as manifested by act of parliament. | here, and of the reasons which have led me to adopt 
In 1839 the parliament passed an act which authori- | this measure. My letter of the lach ins. to the 
zes British cruisers to visit, seize, detain, and search | minister of foreign affairs, a copy of which I enclose, 
any vessel which should be suspected of being en- will make known to you my general sentiments con- 
gazed in the African slave trade. They are direct- | cerning the relation in which we are placed with the 
ed to send all such vessels in for adjudication, no | French government by the signature of the quintu- 
matter to what nation they belong. It was this doc- | ple treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
trine which England assumed in the quintuple treaty, by the declarations of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
and which by that treaty she attempted to force up- Aberdeen, concerning the measures which they 
on Europe. To this treaty the United States, for her claim to be indispensable to its execution. I need 
ewn peace and safety, is not a party, and I trust, for add nothing upon this subject. 
ber honor and dignity asa nation, as well for be I hesitated at first respecting the true course to be 
preservation of peace, she will never aubscribe aj adopted. That it was proper to bring officially to 
umilar convention. 3 R. the notice of the French government the declaration 
(Ser ci NEA Ea ED ERE of that of Great eet that 55 ae 
treaties created an obligation and conferred a right 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. to violate the flag of the United States, I did not en- 
tertain a doubt. What was true of the duty of one 
of the parties, was true of the duty of each of them. 
Either, therefore, the claim of Great Britain was 
weil founded, and in that event the government of 
France was about to contract new obligations which 
might bring it into collision with the United States— 
a result I was certain it did not contemplate—or the 
claim was unjust. and in that event the treaty was 
allout to be made the pretext of a direct attack upon 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 


THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 

The following correspondence, communicated by 
tho President of the United States to the senate on 
the 24th Feburuary, 1843, in answer to two resolu- 
tions of that body, was ordered to be printed for the 
use of the senate. : 
To the Senate af the United States: . 
| [tramit to the senate, in answer to their reso- 
lutions of the 20th December, and of the 9th inst. 
— ao’ e ea aly ei 
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to be governed by the obligations it had contracted to 
wards the other associated powers; a state of things 
which gave us a right to call upon them to disavow such 
pretensions, and either to withdraw from an a 

ment which was becoming so ‘menacing to us, or to 
declare by a solemn act that it was not susceptible of 


such a construction, and should not with their con- 


sent be employed for such a purpose. My first im- 
pression was to present a formal protest against the 
ratification of the treaty; but, considering that J had 
no instructions to take so decided a measure, and 
that it would be more respectful to the French gov- 
ernment, of whose friendly dispositron tothe United 
States I have had numerous evidences, and probably 
quite as useful, to state generally the bearing of the 
whole matter upon the United States, without claims 
ing any specific action, I finally determined to take 
this course, and the letter to Mr. Guizot is the con- 
sequence. . 
shall now proceed to make some remarks upon 

this general subject, which may not be useless in the 
constderation which the government will necessarily 

ive to it. For some years the English journals- 

ave, with much art, turned the public attention of 
Europe from the great question of maritime right 
and of the freedom of the seas, involved in our dis- 
cussions with Great Britain connected with the mea- 
sures to be adopted for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and directed it to that infamous traffic, some- 
times asserting, and sometimes insinuating, that our 
opposition to the co-operation their government 
posed originated in the miserable motive of proli 
the profit to be derived from the most wretched ‘of- 
all commerce. But, thanks to the progress of truth 
our cause is now well understood upon the continent 
of Europe; and, as in afl sudden re-actions where 
injustice has been unwillingly done, the public senti- 
ment here and elsewhere is setting strongly in our’ 
favor. The question has not again been presented 
in either of the chambers, but the indications in the 
journals and in all societies are too clear to be mis- 
understood. 

Circumstances have placed us in a position which, 
if firmly maintained, will be equally honorable to 
ourrelves and useful to all other powers interested 
in the freedom of the seas. Depend upon it we have 
reached one of those epochs in the progress of a na- 
tion to which history looks back, if not as decisive of 
its destiny, at all events as influencing it, and as con- 
trolling its character and its conduct for a long series 
of years. England has advanced a pretension which 
we can never submit to without dishonor; and in its: 
enunciation she has spared our pride ae jittle as our 
rights. On the27th August, 1841. she avows the de- 
termination and claims the right to search our ships; 
and this interpolation into the law of nations is ad- 
vanced with a coolness which might well surprise us, 
if any thing could surprise us, in the march of hu- 
man ambition. 3 


The pretension is not put forth as a debatable 
point, to be discussed between the two governments, 
and to be settled in a mutual spirit of amity. But 
Lord Palmerston distinctly tells us that the exemo. 
tion of the vessels of the United States from s:arch 
is a doctrine to which the British government never can 
nor will subscribe. And he adds, with a rare comity 
indeed, that he hopes the day is not far distant when 
the government of the United States will cease to 
confound two things which are in their nature en- 
tirely different— will took to things and not to words“ 
and, becoming wiser from the lessons thus taught, 
will suffer the British cruisers to search their vessels, 
at all times and in all places, and content themselves 
with calling it a visit! For myself, I see no mutual 
concession by which the parties may be brought to- 
gether. A contested territory may be divided, and 
a claim for pecuniary injury may be reduced and 
satisfied, but we cannot divide a great principle—one 
of the attributes of aur independence—nor reduce 
the sphere of its operation. We can only demand 
its inviolability with its just consequences. Under 
these circumstances, the first question is. if we shall 
yield? and that being answered in the negative, as I 
am satisfied it will be by the universal feeling of the 
country, the next is, will England yield? It is out 
safer course to believe that she will not; and, looke 
ing to her line of policy, that too is our most rational 
course. Wherever she has planted her foot, wheth- 
er on marsh, moor, or mountain, under the polar cir 
cles as under the tropics, I will not say never—that 
word does not belong to the deeds of man—but rare- 
ly has she voluntarily withdrawn it. Whenever me 
has asserted a pretension, she has adhered to it 
through evil report and through good report, in pros. 
perity and in adversity, with an iron will and with a 
firm hand, of which the . of the world fur. 
nishes perhaps no equal example since the proudest 
days of the Roman empire. In this consistency of 
purpose, and in the excess even of patriotism which 


our rights and honor by one of the parties, assuming | ministers to it, there is something noble and impos- 
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ing; and I am among the last to deny the beautiful 
traits of the English character, or the benefits which 
England has rendered to the world by her example 
and her efforts. But she is not the less dangerous in 
her schemes of ambition from these redeeming con- 
‘giderations; and the time has come when we must 
Jook her designs in the face, ond determine to resist 
or to yield. War iss great evil; but there are evils 
reater than war, and among these is national degra- 
faton. This we have never yet experienced, and I 
trust we never shall. If Lord Ashburton goes out 
with such modified propositions upon the various 
questions now pending between the two governments 
as you can honorably accept, the result will be a sub- 
ject of lasting gratification to our country; and more 
particularly if, as I trust, before entering into any 
discussions, he is prepared to give such explanations 
as will show that we have misunderstood the inten- 
tions of the British government respecting this claim 
of a right to change the law of nations in order to 
accommodate it to their treaty stipulations, and its 
practical consequence—a claim to enter and search 
our vessels at all times and in all places. This pre- 
liminary proceeding would be worthy of the gravit 
of the circumstances and equally honorable to bot 
vernments. It seems to me it is due tous. Ial- 
ude to it in this connection because the subject now 
necessarily presents itself to the French govern- 
ment, and because I feel confident that they are not 
prepared to support the pretensions of Great Bri- 
taiv 


We have already given one memorable example of 
moderation to the world in the rejection of a unani- 
mous application from a neighboring people for ad- 
mission into our . and this, too, of a ter- 
ritory among the most fertile and valuable upon the 
face of the earth, and destined to become our rival 
in the production of some of our richest staple arti- 
cles. hen accused of ambition, we may point to 
this proof of self-denial, and challenge an equal in- 
stance of its exercise. lt is a fact worth volumes of 
professions of disinterestedness, and of disclaimers 
of all desire of self-aggrandisement. 


It is not to be disguised that the quintuple treaty 
for the suppression of the slave trade was intended 
to act upon the United States by its moral force. As 
to France and England, their co-operation in the 
necessary measures for the abolition of that traffic 
was already secured by the treaties of 1831 and 1833; 
und as to Prussia, Russia, and Austria, I suppose 
neither of them ever had, or ever will have, a vessel 

in that commerce. But it was hoped, cer- 
tainly by one of the parties, that this great combina- 
tion would either induce the United States to follow 
their example and submit themselves to the mea- 
sures indicated, or that it would lead to the establish- 
ment of some new principles of maritime law with- 
out them. But the subject is now so well understood 
that we have little to fear from this great combina- 
tion, so long sought and so highly applauded. Its 
moral force, as the “Journal des Debats” justly ob- 
serves, is gone. The discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the almost unanimous condemnation 
of the treaty, will have indicated to you the true 
state of feeling here; and you will not fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of the emphatic declaration of 
Mr. Guizot, during the debates, that the Americans 
were right, and that France, in the same circum- 
stances, would do the same thing. The value of this 
testimonial to the justice of our course, made by 
such a statesman in the face of Europe, can hardly 
be overrated. 

Our true policy is to discourage all great combi- 
nations having for their object the regulation of ma- 
Fitime principles and police. European confedera- 
tions for the regulation of European questions do 
pot come within the sphere of our policy, as they 
touch neither our rights nor our interests. But when 
these powers extend their care and their jurisdic- 
tion over the ocean, I think the time has arrived for 
us to make ourselves heard. No nation is more in- 
terested than we are in the freedom of commerce, 
and we do not advance a single pretension which can 
pirs just cause of umbrage to a other country.— 

f, indeed, a general congress of nations could be 
assembled where all might be represented, the weak 
as well as the strong, then we might fairly take our 
pas there and recognise its decisions as obligatory. 

t this is a measure so doubtful in itself, as well as 
in its consequences, that it is our interest, as it is 
the interest of all people who do not conceal any 
projects of aggrandisement in a professed desire to 
meliorate the maritime code of nations, to adhere to 
that code as they find it. This adherence to the es- 
tablished state of things is certainly not inconsistent 
with any arrangement which two nations may be 
disposed to make for a single perpos and for a limi- 
ted time, to which they may be impelled by conside- 
rations o prosa! benevelence. rtainly if Great 
Britain and the United States choose to restrain their 
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would be felt and ought to be. met at every assaila- 
ble point. I cannot but hope that the excellent sug- 
gestions of the secretaries of war and of the navy 
respecting national defence may find general sup- 
ort. 

á You may naturally think this not a very diploma- 
tic despatch. Itis not so, certainly, so far as diplo- 
macy consists in mystery either of thought or ex- 
pression. I have felt strongly, and 1 have attempted 
to speak plainly. I do not belong to the school of 
that well known French statesman who ssid that lan- 
guage was given to conceal thoughts. If necessary, 
must claim your indulgence for my candor in con- 
sideration of my motives. IL see the difficult posi- 
tion of my country, and most anxious am I that it 
should be seen and appreciated at home. That done, 
I have no fear for the result. If the sentiments I 
have expressed are not those of the government and 
people of my country, then I have lived a stirring lifa 
and mixed with my countrymen in every situation, 
without having learned the American character. 

You will perceive that, in my letter to Mr. Guizot, 
I have taken npon myself the responsibility of my 
interposition. Your course is perfectly free to avow 
or disavow my conduct. The president will decide 
as the public interest requires. I do not shut m 
eyes to the gravity of the circumstances in whieh 
am placed. In the unforeseen emergency which 
presents itself, I have pursued the course that ap- 
peared to me to be dictated by the honor and inter- 
est of our country, and I have the satisfaction io be- 
lieve that my measures will not be wholly without 
beneficial results. Jt is now for the government to 
judge what is its own duty, and to determine wheth- 
er my conduct shall be approved or disapproved. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

| LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, sec ry of sale, Washington. 


citizens from any traffic condemned by moral consi- 
derations. and to regulate their joint action upon the 
subject, they may do so without subjecting them- 
selves to any imputations of interested or ambitious 
motives. Each must judge for itself whether such 
a combined movement is in accordance with its po- 
licy or with the nature of its institutions. Both may 
agree to keep squadrons upon the coast of Africa to 
suppress the slave trade, and upon the coast of China 
to suppress the opium-trade—branches of commerce 
destructive of human Jife and happiness; the latter 
of which has the advantage of being prohibited by 
the government of China, and the disadvantage, if 
we can credit but a small part of the statements of 
that government, of being far more injurious in its 
operation than theformer. But these mutual agree- 
ments, dictated by the most charitable motives, 
would act merely upon the citizens of the respec- 
tive countries, executing them without overawing 
others by their imposing form, and without Jeading 
to the establishment of any new principles of mari- 
time law. 

Nothing can explain to us more clearly the danger 
of these great combinations, if it does not reveal the 
object of one or more of the parties in their estab- 
lishment, than the principle, so frankly developed by 
Lord Aberdeen, that this “happy concurrence” cre- 
ates new duties and obligations, betore whose justice 
and necessity the law of nations gives way, and to 
which the interests and independence of nations are 
sacrificed. I was therefore much pleased to read, 
in the message of the President of the United States 
to congress at the commencement of the present 
session, his emphatic declaration that the United 
States would not submit to any such pretension. 
The powers of Europe, strong or weak, must under- 
stand, if necessary, that our country, in taking ber 
place in the family of nations, took it with the same 
rights as the greatest of them, and there will main- 
tain it, unmoved by any confederation which may 
be formed, and wholly without the sphere of its ope- 
rations. 

The quintuple treaty has not yet been ratified by 
France, nor will it be, I think, without some essen- 
It is understood that the English 
government are much dissatisfied at this determina- 
tion. The Queen's speech, however, at the opening 
of the session, and sir Robert Peel's remarks last 
week in answer to a question of Lord Palmerston, 
seem to take for granted the French ratification. 
But certainly, when the British premier made those 
remarks, he knew the discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the state of public opinion here, and 
he ought to have known that a constitutional minis- 
try would hesitate before they would incur the re- 
sponsibility of such an act. 

I observe that Lord Falmerston, in the remarks 
prefatory to his question, dwells upon the disinterest- 
edness of his country and of the other parties to this 
treaty. This is the old topic of eulogy for England, 
as its reverse is intended to be of reproach for us. 
But its day has gone by. Europe fully understands 
the subject, and in public as in private life it is not 
the most disinterested who are always avowing the 
purity of their intentions.- One would think there 
were objects of misery enough at home to occupy 
the attention of any English statesman, without that 
excess of philanthropy which would tilt a spear at 
every nation, and light up the flames of a general 
war, in order to accomplish its own charitable views 
in its own exclusive way, almost at the end of the 
world. It brings forcibly to recollection one of the 
vagaries of Rousseau, that there are people who 
love those who are placed at the extremities of the 
earth, in order to excuse themselves for not loving 
their own neighbors. 


In all that precedes, | believe. there is not a word 
which, if need be, would not be re-echoed by every 
American citizen in Paris. Weare here in the midst 
of stirring circumstances, and can form a safe judg- 
ment of the dangers which menace us. If England 
pushes her purpose into action, we shall have a se- 
vere struggle to encounter, and the sooner and the 
more vigorously we prepare for it the better. If she 
does not, we shall gain by our exhibition of firm- 
ness, and the very state of preparations may lead 
her to recede. But permit me to press upon you the 
necessily of instant and extensive arrangements for 
offensive ard defensive war. All other questions, 
personal, local, and political, should give way before 
this paramount duty. England has fearful means of 
aggression. No man can yet tell the effect which 
the use of steam is to produce upon great warlike 
operations; and, with her accustomed sagacity, she 
has accumulated a large force of steam vessels. A 
hostile squadron might at any time carry to the Uni- 
ted States the first news of war. And it would not 
bea war like the last one, conducted in many cases 


{Enclosed in Gen. Cass's letter of February 15, 1842.] 
MR. CASS TO MR. GUIZOT. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, February 13, 1842. 
Sin: The recent signature of a treaty, having for 
its object the suppression of the African slave trade, 
by five of the powers of Europe, and to which 
rance is a party, is a fact of such general notorie- 
ty that it may be assumed as the basis of any diplo- 
matic representations which the subject may fairly 
require. 

he United States, being no party to this treaty, 
have no right to inquire into the circumstances 
which have led to it, nor into the measures. it pro- 
es to adopt, except so far as they have reason to 
cheve that their rights may be involved in the 
course of its execution. Their own desire to put a 
stop to this traffic is every where known, as well as 
the early and continued efforts they have adopted to 
peren! their citizens from prosecuting it. They 
ave been invited by the govcrnment of Great Bri- 
tain to become a party to the treaty, which should 
regulate the action of the combined governments 
upon the subject. But, for reasons satisfactory to 
themselves, and I believe satisfactory to the world, 
they have declined this united action, and have cho- 
sen to pursue their own measures, and to act upon 
their own citizens only, without subjecting these to 

any kind of foreign jurisdiction. l 
n a communication from Lord Palmerston, her 
Britannic majesty's principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, to Mr. Stevenson, the American mi- 
nister at London, dated 27th August, 1841, Lord 
Palmerston claims a right for the British cruisers, 
and avows the intention of his government to exere 
cise it, to search American vessels at sea in time of 
peace, with a view lo ascertain their national char- 
acter. He adds, that “this examination of papers of 
merchantmen, suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, even though they hoist a United States 
flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely necessary 
that British cruisers employed in the suppression of 
the slave trade should continue to practise,’ &e. &. 


In a communication from the successor of Lord 
Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson, dated Oct. 13, 1841, 
the views and determination announced in the first 
are confirmed; and Lord Aberdeen thus states the 
ground upen which rests this pretension to search 
American vessels in time of peace: But the under- 
signed must observe, that the present happy concur- 
rence of the states of Christendom in this great ob- 
ject, (the 5 of the slave trade,) not mere- 
J justifies, but renders indispensable the right now 
claimed and exercised by the British government.” 
That is to say, the right of entering and examining 
American vessels to ascertain their nationality. 

It is no part of my duty to offer any cocnments 
upon this pretension, nor upon the reasons ucivonced 
in support of it. And if it were, should sind the 
duty fur better performed forme, than I could per. 
form it for myself, in the annual message of ‘the pre 


she would put forth her utmost strength, end she 
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sident of the United States to congress of Dec. 7, 
1841. Jn that document will be found the views of 
the American government upon this subject; and it 
is there emphatically declared that, However desi- 
rous the United States may be for the suppression of 
the slave trade, they cannot consent to interpolations 
into the maritime code, at the mere will and plea- 
sure of other governments. We deny the right of 
apy such interpolation to any one, or all the nations 
of the earth, without our consent. We claim to 
have a voice in all amendments or alterations of that 
code; and when we are given to understand, as in 
this instance, by a foreign government, that its trea- 
ties with other nations cannot be executed, without 
ithe establishment and enforcement of new princi- 
ples of police, to be applied without our consent, we 
must employ language neither of equivocal import 
nor susceptible of misconstruction.” l 

You will perceive. sir, by these extracts, that the 
British government has advanced a pretension which 
it asserts to be indispensable to the execution of its 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
to which the president of the United States has de- 
clared that the American government will not sub- 
mit. This claim of search, it will be observed, aris- 
ing, as is asserted, out of existing obligations, has 
relatton to the isolated treaties for the abolition of 
this traffic which were in force at the date of the 


eommunications of Lord Palmerston and of Lord 


Aberdeen. It is now known, that the combined 
treaty upon this subject is more extensive in iis ope- 
rations, and more minute in some of the details of 
its execution than the separate treaties with France 
which preceded it, and equally indefinite in the du- 
ration of its obligations. Of course, measures which 
were not only “justifiable, but indispensable“ for 
the execution of the latter, will find equal 
and necessity in the obligations of the former. 


| 


whose opinion respecting their relative duties would 
be so widely different from her own. But 1 may ex- 

ress the hope that the government of his majesty, 

efore ratifying this treaty, will examine maturely 
the pretensions asserted by one of the parties, and 
see how these can be reconciled not only with the 
honor and interest of the United States, but with 
the received principles of the great maritime code 


of state for foreign affairs, respecting certain seizures 
and detentions of American vessels on the coast of 
Africa by armed British cruisers, and generally re- 
specting the visitation and search of American ves- ` 
sels by such cruisers in those seas. A general ap- 
probation of Mr. Stevenson’s notes to the British 
minister in regard to this subject was soon after com- 
municated to that gentleman, by the president’s order, 


of nations. I may make this appeal with the more from thie department. The state of things in England 


confidence from the relations subsisting between ! 


in the early party of last summer did not appear to 


France and the United States, from a community of | favor a very active continuance or prosecution of this 


‘interests in the liberty of the seas, from a communi- | 
ty of opinion respecting the principles which guard | received permission to return home, no new inst: uc- 


it, and from a community in danger should it ever 
de menaced by the ambition of any maritime power. 


It appears to me, sir, that in asking the attention 
of his majesty's government to the subject of the 
e treaty, with a view to its reconsideration, 

am requesting nothing on the part of the U. States 


inconsistent with the duties of France to other pow- 


ers. II, during the course of the discussions upon 
this treaty, preparatory to the arrangement of its 
provisions, England had asserted to the other parties 
the pretension she now asserts to the United States, 
as a necessary consequence of its obligations, I can- 
not be wrong in presuming that France would not 
have signed it without guarding against this impend- 
ing difficulty. The views of England are now dis- 
closed to you but fortunately before its ratification. ' 
And this change of circumstances may well justify. 
the French government in interposing such a reme- 
dy as it may think is demanded by the grave interests 
involved in this question. l l 
As to the treaties of 183] and 1833, between 
France and Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave trade, I do not consider it my duty to advert to 


justice their stipulations. Their obligations upon the con. 


tracting parties, whatever these may be, are now 


With this previous declaration made by one of the complete; and it ls for my government alcne to de- 
parties to this quintuple treaty concerning its opera- termine what measures the United States ought to 
rations. the American government cannot shut their take to avert the consequences with which they are 


eyes to their true position. The moral effect which 
such a union of five great powers, two of which are 
eminently maritime, but three of which have per- 
haps never had a vessel engaged in that traffic, is 


threatened by the construction which one of the par- 
ties has given to these instruments. 

Ihave the honor to transmit herewith a copy of 
the message of the president of the United States to 


calculated to produce upon the United States, and congress in December last, and of the annual docu- 
upon other nations, who, like them, may be indis- ments which accompanied it. Among the latter 
poe to these combined movements, though it may will be found the correspondence between the Brit- 

regretted, yet furnishes no just cause of com- ish secretaries of state and Mr. Stevenson upon the 


plaint. 


order to carry into effect these stipulations. Cer. 


But the subject assumes another aspect! subject herein referred to. From these vou will 
when they are told by one of the parties that their: learn the res 
vessels are to be forcibly entered and cxamined in; tish 


pective views of the American and Bri- 
governments. í | 
It is proper for me to add that this communication 


correspondence; and as Mr. Stevenson had already 


. 


tions were addressed to him. 


Circumstances occurred, as you are aware, which 
delayed Mr. Everett's arrival at the post assigned to 
him as minister to London; and, in the mean time, , 
in the latter part of August, the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Palmerston and Mr. Stevenson was 
somewhat unexpectedly, resumed afresh, not oniy on 
the subject of the African seizures, but on other sub- 
jects. eo 
$ Mr. Everett arrived in Londan only ip the latter 
part of November, and, in fact, was not presented to 
the queen until the 16th day of December. While 
we were waiting to hear of his appearance at his 
post, the session of congress was fast approaching; 
and, under these circumstances, the president felt it 
to be his duty to announce, publicly and solemnly, 
the principles by which the government would be 
conducted in regard to the visitation and search of 
ships at sea. As one of the most considerable, com- 
mercial, and maritime states of the world, as inte-, 
rested in whatever may in any degree endanger or. 
threaten the common independence of nations upon 
the seas, it was fit that this government should avow. 
the sentiments which it has heretofore always main- 
tained, and from which it cannot. under any circum- 
stances, depart. You are quite too well acquainted 
with the language of the message, on which your. 
letter ìs bottomed, to need its recital here. It ex- 
presses what we consider the true American doctrine, 


‘and that wiich will, therefore, govora us in all future 


negotiations on the subject. cg 
While instructions for Mr. Everett were in th 
course of preparation, signifying to him in what 
manner it might be practicable to preserve the peace 
of the country consistently with thé prinoiples of the 
message, and yet so as to enable the government to 
fulfil all its daties and meet its own wishes and the 
wishes of the people of the United States in regard 
to the suppression of the African slave trade, it was 
announced that the English government had appoiat- 


tainly the American government does not believe has been made without any instructions from the ed Lord Ashburton as special minister to this coune 
that the high powers, contracting parties to this| United States. J have considered this case as one try, fully authorised to treat of and definitely settle 
treaty, have any wish to compel the United States, in which an American representative to a foreign all matters in difference between the two countries. 
by force, to adapt their measures to its provisions, or power should act without awaiting the orders of his! Of course, no instructions were forwarded to Mr. 
to adopt its stipulations. They have too much con- government. I have presumed, in the views I have Everett respecting any of these matters. You per- 
fidence in their sense of justice to fear any such re- submitted to you, that I express the feelings of the ! ceive, then, that up to the present moment we rest 
sult; and they will see with pleasure the prompt dis- American government and people. If in this I have upon the sentiments of the message. Beyond the 
avowal made by yourself, sir, in the name of your: deceived myself, the responsibility will be mine. As fair scope and purport of that document we are 


country, at the tribune of the chamber of deputies, of 
any intentions of this nature. But were it otherwise, 


| 


soon as I can receive despatches from the United 
States in answer 20 my communications, I shall be: 


and were it possible they might be deceived in this; enabled to declare to you either that my conduct has | 
confident expectation, tnat would not alter in one been approved by the president, or that my mission 


utile their course of action. 
the same, and the same would be their determina- 
tion to fulfil it. They would prepare themselves, 
with apprehension, indeed, but without dismay— 
with regret, but with firmness, for one of those des- 

rate struggles which have sometimes occurred in 

e history of the world, but where a just cause and 
the favor of providence have given strength to com- 


arative weakness, and enabled it to break down the on 


pride of power. 


Their duty would de is terminated. 


I avail myself, &c. 
LEWIS CASS. 


not committed, on the one hand nor on the other 
We reserve to ourselves the undiminished right to 
receive or to offer propositions on the delicate subjects 
embraced in the treaty of the five powers, to negoti- 
ate thereupon, as we may be advised: never departe 
ing from our principles, but desirous, while we care- 


His excellency, Mr. Guizot, minister of foreign affairs. i fully maintain all our rights to the fullest extent, of 


Ma. WEBSTER TO Mna. Cass. 
Department of state, 
Washington, April 5, 1842. 


fulfilling oùr duties also, as one of the maritime states 
of the world. . 

The president considers your letter to Mr. Guizot 
to have been founded, as it purports, upon the mes- 


Sin: By the arrival of the steampacket at Boston, sage, delivered by him at the opening of the present 


the 27th of last month, I had the honor to receive 


yaur several despatches down to the 26th of Febru- | 
But I have alresdy said the United States donot; ary, That vessel had been so long delayed on her message 


session of congress, as intending to give assurance to 
the French government that the principles of that 
would he adhered to; and that the goveru- 


fear that any such united attempt will be made upon; passage to America, that. after the receipt here of: ment of the United States would regret to see other 


their independence. 


sonably fear, and what they do fear, is, that in the time to 
execution of this treaty, measures will be taken. before 


e time fixed for her departure on her return. 


which they must resist. How far the acts of one The most I was able to do was to write a short note 
of the parties, putting its construction upon its owr. to Mr. Everett, to signify that the mail from London 
‘duties and upon the obligations of its co-contractors, | had come safe to hand. l 


may involve these in any unlooked-for consequences, 
either by the adoption of similar measures or by 
their rejection, I do not presume to judge. Certain 
it is, however, that if the fact and the principle ad- 


after its signature in December. 


The president has been closely attentive to recent 


occurrences in Europe, connected with the treaty of 


the five powers, of which he received a copy soon 
He has witnessed 


What, however, they may rea- the communications brought by her, there was not nations, see | France, an old ally of the Unit- 
pare answers in season to reach Boston: ed States, and a di 


istinguished champion of the liber 
ty of the seas, agree to any arrangement between 
other states which might, in its influence, praduce 
effecte unfavorable to this country; and to which ar- 
rangement, therefure, this country itself might not 
be able to accede. ä 

The president directs me to say that he approves 
your letter, and warmly commends the motives 
which animated you in presenting it. The whole 


vanced by Lord Aberdeen are correct, that these 
treaties fur the abolition of the slave trade cannot 
be executed without forcibly boarding American 
‘ships at séa in time of peace, and that the obligations | 


subject is now before us here, or will be shortly, as 
Lord Ashbarton arrived last evening; and without 
intending to intimate at present what modes of set- 
tling ‘this point of difference with England will be 

„you may receive two propositions as cer- 


with especial interest the sentiments to which that 
trealy appears to have given rise in France, as mani- 
fested by the debates in the chambers, and the pub- 
lications of the Parisian press, and he is now offi- 
Cially informed of the course which you felt it to be 
our duty to take, by the receipt of a copy of the 
etter addressed by you to M. Gulzot, on the 13th of 
February. | 


‘created by them confer not only the right thus to 
violate the American flag, but make this measure a 
duty, then it is also the duty of France to pursue the 
same course. Should she put this construction upon | . 
her obligations, it is obvious the United States must| When the president entered upon the duties of his 
do to her as they will do to England if she persists in | present office, in April of last year, a correspondeace, 
hu attack upon their independence. Should she as you know, had been long pending, and was stil] 
noí, it does not become me to investigate the nature pending, in London, between, the minister of the 
‘of Ner position with respect to one of ber associates, | nited States and her Briuanio majesty's secretary 


* 


taln: 

Ist. That, in the absence of treaty stipulations, 
the United Slates will maintain the immunity of mer- 
chant vessels on the sea to the fullest extent which 
the law of nations authorises. 

2d. That if the government of the United States, 
aniinated by a sincere desire to put au end to the 
African slave trade, shall be-induced to enter into 


i 


73 


treaty stipulations for that purpose with any foreign 
wer, those stipulations will be such as shall be 
strictly limited to their true and single object, such 
as shall not be embarrassing to innocent commerce. 
and such especially as shall neither imply any ine- 
quality, nor can tend in any way to establish such 
inequality, in their practical operations. 
ou are requested to communicate these senti- 
ments to Mr. Guizot, at the same time that you sig- 
nify to him the president's approbation of your let- 
ter; and are requested to add an expression of the 
sincere pleasure which it gives the president to see 
the constant sensibility of the French government to 
the maintenance of the great principles of nations! 
equality upon the ocean. Truly sympathising with 
that government in abhorrence of the African slave 
trade, he appreciates the high motives and the com- 
prehensive views of the true, permanent interest of 
mankind, which induces it to act with great caution 
in giving its sanction to a measure susceptible of in- 
terpretations, or of modes of execution, which might 
be in opposition to the independence of nations and 
the frecdom of the seas. I am, &. 
; DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lewis Case, eng., &. &. 


WR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 

Legation of the United States, 

: Paris, April 30. 1842. 
Sm: The quintaple treaty, purporting to be for the 
suppression of the slave trade, has not yet been rati- 
fied by France, and the manifestations of public opin- 
ion against it are so numerous and decisivé, that it 
seems to be too clearly the part of true wisdom to 
yield to them, to render it probable that that mea- 

sure will ever be ad i . 

- Mr. Guizot has not answered my letter of the 13th 


February, and I have now no expectation he will do so | 


tin the course of our government upon the subject 
is known here. I have yet received nothing from 
you upon the subject, bat I am expecting every day 
your instructions. if the president should disap- 
prove the step I have taken. I could no longer re- 
main here with honor to myself or with advantage 
— respectfully, your obedient servent 
am, sir, very Tes our ient servant, 

e een 7s YONE LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Deniel Webster, tee vy of stale, Washingion. 


MR. CASG TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, May 17, 1842. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 


| they urge reprisals against the 


The question of the budget is a subject which, by 
the usage of the French chambers, allows great la- 
titude of discussion. Connected with this matter, 
the commercial relations between France and the 
United States have just been warmly debated. I 
send you the Monileur, which contains an account of 
the proceedings. It is well worthy your examina- 
tion, and I think ought to be translated and publish- 
ed for the information of the country. It is lamen- 
table to find such erroneous notions prevailing in 
such a high place respecting the true character of 
the trade between France and the United States. 
You will see that the speakers complain of two 
grievances: first, of the navigation, and, second, of 
the duties proposed to be levied on foreign produc- 
tions imported into the United States, As to the 
former, it is, as you know, upon a footing of per- 
fect equality; and as to the latter, if it were, as it is 
not, a just subject of interference for a foreign gov- 
ernment, France is one of the last countries which 
has any just right to complain. Her prohibitive 
system, commenced so long ago as Colbert, has been 
continued, with little relaxation, to this day. You 
cannot fail to be struck by the views advanced b 
most of the speakers, and the gravity with whic 
nited States. But 
I assure you that these sentiments are general in 
France; and such are the exclusive views taken of 
these subjects by the press, that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect to change public opinion. We have nothing to 
do but to pursue our own measures firmly, leavin 
to other governments to meet them as they thin 
proper. | 

As soon as I read the debate in the Moniteur, I 
called upon Mr. Guizot, to converse with him upon 
the meee I found him very reasonable, though 
not fully acquainted with the details of the matter. 
He says, however, that he is looking into it. and 
that nothing will be hastily done. It is my decided 
opinion that there is no efficient remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things but by a commercial treat 
which shall regulate our intercourse with France. 
recommend that measures with that view be taken 
without delay; and I think the negotiations can be 
better carried on at Washington than here. If full 
pen and general instructions are given to the 

rench minister there, you may calculate with a 
reasonable probability upon a successful termination 
of your efforts. He would understand the true state 
of things better than they are or can be understood 
here. he government has too many important sub- 


| jects on hand, to be able to devote the proper time 


for the acquisition of all the necessary facts which 


ri despatch of the 5th April, and am happy to, belong to this subject. 


that the course which I considered it necessary 

td take in relation to the ratification by France of 
the quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade has met the approbation of the president. 

Immediately on the receipt of your letter, I sought 
an interview with Mr. Guizot; and, afier some con- 
versation with him, I placed the letter in his hands. 
J thought this mode of procedure far better than to 
trust myself to make a verbal statement, to be after- 
‘ward put in the form of an official communication 
to him. As you instructed me to make known the 
sentiments of the president upon the whole matter, I 
‘was sure I could not perform this task as well as | 
found it performed for me, and this view was not 
checked by any eonsiderations arising out of the na- 
ture of the despatch. There was nothing in it which 
‘might not be seen by all the world. 
7 Mr. Guizot was touched by the frankness of the 
proceeding, and testified his gratification after the 
‘perusal of the letter. He then asked for acopy of 

„Which ‘I did pot hesitate to promise him; and 
since then I have sent it; and have thus, in my opin- 
Jon, in the best mode iu my power, carried into effect 

ur instructions. | 7 

Mr. Guizot said nothing on the subject of an an- 
‘gwer. If the tresty is not rated, as 1 have now 
‘the confident expeotation that it will not be, it is pos- 
sible he may consider that the occasion far an an- 
swer has passed by.. = a . 

lam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEW. CAS8. 


Hon. Danici Wester, sec'ry of state, Weskingten. 


* 


Mn. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
: . Paris, May 26, 1842. 

Sin: Since my despatch of the 17th instant, the 
question of ‘the ratification of the quintuple treaty 
has been. discussed in the chamber of peers and in 
' tho chamber of deputies; and the sentiments expresr- 
ed were unanimously against the measure. It is now 
well understood that the subject is at rest in France, 
and that po ministry will venture to recommend ra- 
tification. Efforts will no doubt now be made, and 
I think eventually with success, for the abrogation 

of the treaties of 1831 and 1633. 


‘lof a step that you had considere 


I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS. 
Hen. Daniel Webster, sec ry of state, Washington. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, May 31, 1842. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
copy of a letter which I have received from the 
minister of foreign affairs, in answer to my letter to 
him of 13th of February, concerning the quintuple 
treaty. * 

1 have merely said, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter, that 1 should transmit it to my gov- 
ly for its Lars 5 

am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
„ VAS es EWIS CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, see ry of state, Washington. 


[TRaNSLaTION.*] 
Paris, May 26, 1842. 

Sin: I received, some time since, the letter which 
you had done me the honor of addressing to me on 
the 13th February, in regard to the treaty signed oh 
the 20th December between the plenipotentiaries of 
France, of Austria, of Great Britain, of Prussia, and 
of Russia, in the view of arriving at a more effective 
suppression of the African slave trade. In there ex- 
pressing to me your wish that the rk te government 
should not ratify that treaty, you told me that you 
were about to give an account to your government 
it your duty to 
take, without its authority, upon your own responsi- 
bility; and that as soon as you should have received 
its approval or its disavowal you would hasten to 
make me acquainted with the fact. JI have just re- 
ceived, with your letter of the third of this month, 
the.copy of that written to you by Mr. Webster, to 
announce to you the president's 5 of your 
despatch of the 13th February; and, this despatch 
having thus acquired an official character of which 
till now it was destitute, I feel that 1 should no jon- 


—— SS 
This translation is not found in the official document 


(in transeribirg or printing which are errors ‘afiecting 
the sense) but is a Literal version, made at thig Orr 
l Nat. intel. 
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ger defer a reply, which heretofore would have 
tee med to me premature. ' 

You expressed to. me, sir, your apprehension lest 
the treaty of the 2th December should constitute, 
as to the contracting parties, an engagement to cre- 
ate a new international principle, which would sub- 
ject to the right of visitation, regulated by its stipu- 
ations, the ships of powers even who had taken no 
part in this compact. The act in question not hav- 
ing been ratified by the government of the king, and 
consequently not existing at this moment, so far as 
concerns France, I might, as to this matter, refrain 
from entering into any explanations. But the friend- 
ly relations subsisting between France and the Unit- 
ed States make it fit that I should, by unreserved 
and complete explanations, prevent all possibility of 
misunderstandings; and, moreover, we have con- 
stantly, in this business, nourished intentions too 
right and of too much good faith not to seize with 
eagerness the occasion of avowing them. 


It is not for me to discuss the validity of the infe- 
rences which yon draw in relation to the particular 
aims of the cabinet of London from certain passages 
of the despatches written by Lord Palmerston and 
by Lord A een to Mr. Stevenson; but I shal) not 
hesitate to say what opinion the king’s government 
entertains as to the grave question which you raise. 
The treaty of the 20th December, 1841, be its fu- 
tere destinies what they may, is not founded on ano- 
ther principle than that of the conventions of 1831 
and 1833. The stipulations of these latter conven- 
tions bound France and England only: the treaty of 
the 20th December extends them to Austria, to Prus- 
sia, and to Russia, making in them certain changes 
more or less important, but which did not alter its 
nature. In order fairly to infer from it the very ex- 
traordinary intention of imposing upon other states 
the obligation of subjecting themselves to it, it would 
be necessary that this intention, in no manoer indi- 
cated in the compact of the 20th December, should 
result from the preceding conventions. We have 
never understood them in such a sense; we never 
could so have understood them. 

1 hesitate the less, sir, to place here this formal 
and (as it seems to me) entirely superfluous assur- 
ance, because the king’s government, on its side, puts 
full confidence in the frm determination, so often 
proclaimed by the federal government, to concur, 
with the sincerest efforts, in the definitive abolition 
of the slave trade. The despatch of Mr. Webster, 
which you do me the honor of communicating to me, 
is of a character yet to strengthen that confidence. 
It seems, in effect, to indicate that the cabinet of 
Washington perceives the possibility of concluding. 
with the states that have acceded to the right of 
mutual visitation for the suppression of the traffic, 
arrangements fit for attaining the end which they 
have proposed to themselves. We should attach sa 
much the more importance to this co-operation, that 
while it would hasten the entire annihilatich of the 
traffic, it would, by placing all governments in a like 
position as to the measures of suppression employ- 
ed, have the effect of giving to the maritime rights 
an] the commercial activity of all nations guaran- 
ties of security difficult to obtain in the midst of 
complexities and of causes of collision which would 
necessarily result from opposition or diversity of 
systems. Be this, however, as it may, though this 
hope should fail, and though the United States should 
persist in their isolation, we cherish the conviction 
that they will look on it as a sacred duty to see that 
this isolation shall not afford to an infamous traffie 
opportunities of impunity too numerous. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of the high considera- 
tion with which [have the honor to be your very 
humble servant, GUIZOT. 

General Cass, envoy extraordinary, Ce. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CAS8. 

tment of state, Washington, Aug. 29, 1849. 
Sia: You will see by the enclosed the result of the 

negotiations lately had in this city between this de- 

partment and Lord Ashburton. The treaty has been 

ratified by the president and senate. 
In communicating to you this treaty, ] am direct- 

ed by the president to draw your particular atten- 


tion to those articles which relate to the suppression 


of the African slave trade. | 

After full and anxious consideration of this very 
delicate subject, the government of the United 
States has come to the conclusion which you will 
see expressed in the president’s messege to the se- 
a accompanying the treaty. 

ithout intending or desiring to influence the 

licy of other governments on this important subject, 
this government has reflected on what was due to 
its own character and position as the leading mari- 
time power on the American continent, left free to 
make such choice of means for the fulfilment of iu 
duties as it should/deem best suited to its dignity, 
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The eu of these reflections has been, that it dyes 
not concur in measures, which, for whatever bene- 
volent purpose they may be adopted, or with what- 
‘ever care and moderation they may be exercised, 
have yet a tendency to place the police of the seas 
in the hands of a single power. It chooses rather to 
follow its own laws and its own sanction, and to car- 
ry them into execution by its own authority. 


Disposed to act in the spirit of the most cordial 
concurrence with other nations for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, that great reproach of 
our times, it deems it to be right, nevertheless, that 
this action, though concurrent, should be independent; 
and it believes that from this independence it will 
derive a greater degree of efficiency. 

You will perceive, however, that, in the opinion of 
this government, cruising against slave dealers on the 
coast of Africa is not all which is necessary to be 
done. in order to put an end to the traffic. There are 
markets for slaves, or the uohappy natives of Africa 
would not be seized, chained, and carried over the 
ocean into slavery. These markets ought to be shut. 
Aud in the.treaty now communicated to you, the 
high contracting parties have stipulated “that they 
will unite in all becoming representations and re- 
monstrances with any and all powers within whose 
dominions such markets are allowed to exist; and 
that they will urge upon all such powers the propri- 
ety aod duty of closing such markets effectually at 
once and for ever.” 

You are furnished, thep, with the American poli- 
cy in regard to this interesting subject. First, inde- 


states, to suppress, as far as possible, the trade on the 
coast by means of competent and well-appointed 
squadrons, to watch the shores and scour the neigh- 
boring seas; secondly, concurrent becoming remon- 
strance with all governments who tolerate within 
their territories markets for the purchase of African 
negroes. There is much reason to believe that, if 


other states, professing equal hostility to this nefari- | 


ous traffic, would give their own powerful concur- 
rence and co-operation to these remonstrances, the 
general effect would be satisfactory, and that the cu- 
pidity and crimes of individuals would at length 
cease to find both their temptation and their reward 
in the bosom of christian states, and in the permis- 
sion of christian governments. 

It will still remain for each government to revise, 
execute, and make more effectual its own municipal 
laws against its subjects or citizens who shall be con- 
cerned in, or in any way give aid or countenance to 
others concerned in this e. 

_ You are at liberty to make the contents of this des- 
tch known to the French government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

| DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lewis Cass, esq., &c. &c. 

MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
l Paris, September 17, 1842. 

Sır: The mail by the steampacket which left Bos- 
fon the lst instant has just arrived, and has brought 
intelligence of the ratification of the treaties recent- 
ly concluded with Great Britain. All apprehen- 
ilona, therefore, of any immediate difficulties with 
that country are at end, and Ido not see that any 
public interest demands my further residence in Eu- 
rope. I can no longer be useful here, and the state 
of my private affairs requires my presen: e at home un- 
der those circumstances. I beg you to submit to the pre- 
sident my wish for permission to retire from this 
mission and to return to the United States without 
delay. Inthe hope that there will be no objection 
to this measure, I shall proceed to make my arrange- 
ments to leave here about the 13th November, so as 
to embark in the steamer of the 19th November. 1 
cannot delay my departure any longer, as I am anx- 
ious to finish my voyage before the winter weather. 

I have therefore to pray you to favor me with an 
‘answer by the return steampacket, enclosing my let- 
ters of recall, and authorizing me to transfer the le- 
gation to the secretary, Mr. Ledyard, as charge d' 
affaires, till a minister can be sent out. He is every 
‘Way competent to discharge the duties. 

Jam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Danrec WEBSTER, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


J 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
Department of state, 

, Washington, October 11, 1842. 
Sn: 1 bave to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the 17th of September last, requesting 
permission to return home. 2 

[have su:imitted the despatch to the president, 
and am by him directed to say, that, although he 
much regrets that your own wishes should, at this 


t ' 


„slave trade. I thought I should 
by communicating a copy, in extenso, of 


duet and reputation with this 


time, terminate your mission to the court of France, 
where for a long period you have rendered your 
country distinguished service, in all inetances to its 
honer and to the satisfaction of the government, and 
where is occupy s0 favorable a position, ftom the 
more than ordinary geod intelligence which is un- 
deratood to subsist between you, personally, and the 
members of the French government, and from the 
esteem entertained for you by its illustrious head; 
yet he cannot refuse your request to return once 
more to your home and your country, so that you can 


| y that attention to your personal and private af- 


airs which your long absenee and constant employ- 
ment in the service of 
render most necessary. 
‘I have, sir, to tender you, on behalf of the presi- 
dent, his most cordial good wishes; and am, very re 
| spectfully, your obedient servant, l 
FLETCHER WEBSTER, 
Acting secretary of state. 
Lewis Cass, esq. Se. Ge. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
' Legation of the United States. 
Paris, October 3, 1842. 
‘Sm: The last packet brought me your letter of 
Augun 29, announcing the conclusion of a treaty 
wi 


your government may now 


could snggest. 


13 


— 


supported by that tribunal of publie opinion which 
sustaing Our government when right and corrects it Í 
when wrong. The pretension itself was one of the d 
most flagrant outrages which could be aimed at an» 
independent nation, and the modeof its enunciation: 
was as coolly contemptuous gs diplomatic ingenuity” 
We were told that, to the doctrine.: 
that American vessels were free from the search of 
foreign cruisers in time of - peace, ‘the British go- 
vernment never could or would subseribe.“ And 
we were told, too, there was ressom to expect that 
the United States would themselves become con- 
verts to the same opinion; and this expectation was 
founded on the hope that “they would cease to con-. 
found two things which are in their nature entirely ` 
different, and would look to things and not to words.” 
And the very concluding of the British 
correspondence tells us, ineffect, that we may take 
whatever course we please, but thai England will ad- 
here to this pretension to board our vessels when and 
where her cruisers may find them. A portionof this 
paragraph is equally significative and unceremonious. 
“it is for the American government,“ says Lord 
Aberdeen, “alone to determine what may be due to 
a K as regard ſor their national dignity and national 
independence.” I doubt if, in the wide range of mo- 
dern diplomacy, a more obuoxiows claim bas been 


* 
i 


Great Britain, and accompanied by a copy of it urged in a more obnoxious manner. 


and of the correspondence between the ministers 
charged with the negotiations, and direcling me to 
make known to Mr. Guizot the sentiments of the 


This claim, thus asserted and supported. was 
promptly met and firmly repelled by the president in 
is message at the commencement of the last ses- 


American government upon thet part of the treaty | sion of congress; and in your letter to me, approvin 
pendent, but cordially concurrent efforts of maritime which provides for the co-operation of the United i d oat 


States in the efforts making to suppress the African 
st fulfil your in- 
| tentions 
your letter. This I accordingly did yesterday. I 


trust I shall be able, before my departure, to trans- 


Í mit to you the acknowledgment of its receipt by Mr. 


Guizot. 

In executing this duty, I felt too well what was 
due to my government and country to intunate any 
regret to a foreign power that some declaration had 
‘not preceded the treaty, or some stipulation accom- 
‘panied it, by which the extraordinary pretension of 
Great Britain to search our ships, at all times and 
in all places, first put forth by Lord Palmerston on 
the 27th August, 1841, and on the 13th October fol- 
lowing again peremptorily claimed as a right by 
Lord Aberdeen, would have been abrogated, as 
‘equally incompatible with the laws of nations and 
with independence of the United States. I con- 
| fined mair therefore, to a simple communication 

of your jetter. | 

ut this reserve ceases when I address my own 
government; and, connected as I feei my oficial oon- 
stion of the right of 
search, I am sure I shall an excuse for what 
might otherwise be considered presumption, if, as 
one of the last acts of my official career, I submit to 
you, and through you to the President, the pecu · 
liar clreumetances in which Iam placed by the con- 
clusion of this treatv, and by the communication of 
your letter to Mr. Guizot. | 


Before proceeding further, however, permit me 
remark that no one rejoices more sincerely than I do 
at the termination of our difficulties with Great Bri- 
tain, so for as they are terminated. That country and 
ours have so many moral end material interests in- 
volved in their intercourse, that their respective go- 
vernments and inhabitants may well feel more than 
arios solicitude for the 55 of peace be- 
tween these two great nations. Our past history, 
however, will be unprofitable if it do not teach us 
that unjust pretensions, affecting our rights and ho- 
nor, are best met by being promptly repelled when 
first d, and by being received in a spirit of re- 
sistance worthy the character of our ple and of 
the great trust confided to us as the depositories of 
the freest system of government which the world 
has yet witnessed. 

I had the ‘honor, in my letter of the 17th ultimo 
to solicit permission to return to the United States. 
That letter was written the day a copy of the treaty 
reached Faris, and the remark which I then made to 
you, that “I could no longer be useful here,” has 
been confirmed by subsequent reflection and by the 
receipt of your leiter and of the corres ence ac- 
companying it. I feel that I conld no longer remain 
sale honorably for myself or advantageously for our 
country. l 

In my letter to you of the 15th February last, 
transmitting a copy of my protest against the ratifi- 
cation of the quintuple treaty for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, 1 took the Jiberty of sug- 
gesting the propriety of demanding from Lord Ash- 
burton, previously to entering into any negotiation, a 
distinct renunciation of this claim to search our ves- 
sels. I thought then, as I do now, that this course 
was demanded by a just self-respect, and would be 


the course I had adopted in relation to the question 
of the ratification by France of the quintuple trea- 
ty, you consider the principles of that message as the 
established policy of the government. Under these 
circumstances of the assertion and denial of this 
new claim of maritime police, the eyes of Europe 
were upon these two great naval powers, one of 
which had advanced a pretension, and avowed her 
determination to enforce it, which might at any mo- 
ment bring them into collision. So far our national 
dignity was uncompromitted. 

ut England then orged the United States to enter 
into a conventional arrangement, by Which we might 
be pledged to concur with her in measures for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Till then we had. 
executed our own laws in our own way. But yield- 
ing to this application, and departing from our ſorm- 
er principle of avoiding European combinations 
upon subjects not American, we stipulated in a so- 
lemn stig | that we would carry iato effect our own 
laws, and fixed the minimum force we would employ 
for that purpose. Certainly, a laudable desire to 
terminate this horrible man-stealing and man-selling 
may well justify us in going further, in changing 
one of the fundamental principles of our policy, in 
order to effect this object, than we would go to cf- 
fect any other. 

It is so much more a question of feeling than of 
reasoning, that we can hardly be wrong in yielding 
to that ee which leads us to desire t unite our 
efforts with those of other nations for the protection 
of the most sacred human rights. But while mak- 
ing so important a concession to the renewed appli- 
cation of England, it seems to me we might well 
have said to her, “Before we treat upon this matter, 
there isa preliminary question connected with it 
which must be settled. We will do no act which 
may, ky any possibility, appear to be a recognition of 
your claim to search our vessels. That claim has 
arisen out of this very subject, or at any rate, this 
subject has been the pretext for its assertion, and if 
we now negotiate upon it, and our concurrence is 
ee, you must relinquish, as solemnly as you 

ave announced, this most offensive pretension. If 
this is not done, by now making a conventional ar- 
rangement with you, and leaving you free to take 
your own course, we shall, in effect abandon the 
ound we have assumed, and with it our rights and 
onor.” 

In carefully looking at the seventh and eighth ar- 
ticles of the treaty, providing for our co-operation in 
the measures for the suppression of this traffic, ] do 
not see that they change in the slightest degree the 
pre-existing right claimed by Great Britain to arrest 
and search our vessels. Chat claim, as advanced 
both by Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, rested 
onthe assumption that the treaties between England 
and other European powers upon this subject could 
not be executed without its exercise, and that the 
happy concurrence of these powers not only justifi- 
ed this exercise, but ren it indispensable. By 
the recent treaty, we are to keep a squadron upon 
the coast of Africa. We have kept one there for 
years—during the whole term, indeed, of these ef- 
forts to put a stop to this most iniquitous commerce. 

The effect of the treaty is, therefore, to render it 
obligatory upon us by a convention to do what we 
have long done volentarilyi to place our municipa; 


t 
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laws, in some measure, beyend the reach of congress; 
and to increase the strength of the squadron employ- 
ed on this Ea But if a British cruiser meet a ves- 
sel bearing the American flag where there is no 
American ship of war to examine her, it is obvious 
that it is quite as indispensable and justifiable that the 
cruiser should search this vessel to ascertain her na- 
tionality since the conclusion of the treaty as it was 
before. The mutual rights of the parties are in this 
respect wholly untouched; their pretensions exist in 
full force; and what they could do prior to this ar- 
rangement they may now do; for though they have 
respectively sanctioned the employment of a force 
to give effect “to the laws, rights, and obligations of 
the two countries,” yet they have not prohibited the 
use of any other measure which either party may be 
disposed to adopt. 

It is unnecessary to push these considerations fur- 
ther; and in carrying them thus far, I have found the 
task an unpleasant one. Nothing but justice to myself 
could have induced me to do it. I could not clearly 
explain my position here, without this recapitulation. 
My protest of 13th February distinctly asserted that 
the 
England to search our vessels. I avowed, at the 
same time, that this was but my personal declara- 
tion, liable to be confirmed or disavowed by my go- 


nited States would resist the pretension of 


ficulties with that country are at an erd, and I do not 
see that Kng pubie interest demands my further re- 
sidence in . Icann no longer be useful here, 
and the state o vy, pone affaira requires my pre · 
sence at home. Under these cireumstances, I beg 
you to submit to the president my wish for permis- 
sion to retire from this mission, and to return to the 
United States without delay.” 

As you appeared at that time not to be acquaintrd 
with the provisions of the treaty, it was inferred that 
your desire to retarn home proceeded from the con- 
viction that, inasmuch as all apprehensions of ena 
differences with Great Britain tere at an end, you wou 
no longer be useful at Paris. Placing this interpre- 
tation on your letter, and believing, as you yourself 
allege, that your long absence abroad rendered it de- 
sirable for you to give some attention to your private 
affairs in this country, the president lost no time in 
yielding to your request, and in doing so, signified to 
you the sentiments of approbation which he enter- 
tained for your conduct abroad. Lou may then well 
imagine the great astonishment which the declara- 
tion contai in your despatch of the 3d of Octo- 
ber, that you could no longer remain in France hon- 
orably to yourself or advantageously to the country, 
aod that the proceedings of this goverument had 
placed you in a false position, from which you could 


vernment. I now find a treaty has been concluded escape only by returning home, created on his mind. 


between Great Britain and the United States which 


provides for the co-operation of the latter in efforts | tion for these opinions. 


The president perceives not the slightest feunda- 
He cannot see how your 


to abolish the slave trade, but which contains no re- usefulness as a minister to France should be termin- 
nunciation by the former of the extraordinary pre- ated by the settlement of the difficulties and disputes 


these very efforts, and which pretension I felt it my 
duty to denounce to the French government. 


tension, resulting, as she said, from the exigencies of | 


between the United States and Great Britain. You 
have been charged with no duties connected with the 


In all, settlement of these questions, or in any way relating 


this, I presume to offer no further judgment than as to them, beyond the communication to the French 
I am p aona affected by the course of the pro- | government of the president’s approbation of your 


ceedings; and 
9 whence I can escape but by returning 

ome with the least possible delay. I trust, there- 
fore, that the president will have felt no hesitation 


am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
, a LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webseer, secretary of Aale, Washington. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
e Department of State, 
Washington, November, 14, 1842. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch of the 3d of October, brought by the 
“Great Western,” which arrived at New York on 
the 6th instant. 
It is probable you will have embarked for the Unit- : 


ed States before my communication can now reach 
you; but, as it is thought proper that your leiter 
should be answered, and as circumstances may pos- 
sibly have occurred to delay your departure, this 


will be transmitted to Paris in the ordinary way. 


Your letter has caused the president considerable ; 
concern. Entertaining a lively sense of the respec-| 
table and useful manner in which hs have discharg- 
ed, for several years, the duties of an important for- | 
eign mission, it occasions him real regret and pain 
that your last official communication should be o 
such a character as that he cannot give to it his en- 
tire and cordial approbation. 

It appears to be intended as a sort of protest or 
remonstrance, in the form of an official despatch, | 
against a transaction of the government to which you 
were not a party, in which you had no agency what- 
ever, and for the results of which you were in no 
way answerable. This would seem an unusual and 
extraordinary proceeding. In common with every 
other citizen of the republic, you have an unques- 
tionable right to form opinions upon public transac- 
tions and the conduct of public men. But it will 
hardly be thought to be among either the duties or 
the privileges of a minister aoroad to make formal 
remonstrances against proceedings of the various 
branches of the government at home upon subjects 
zu relation to which he himself has not been charged 
with any duty or partaken any responsibility. 

The negotiation and conclusion of the treaty of 
Washington were in the hands of the president and 
senate. They had acted upon this important sub- 
ject according to their convictions of duty and of the 
public interest, and had ratified the treaty. It was a 
thing done; and, although your opinion might be at 
variance with that of the president and senate, it is 
not perceived that you had any cause of complaint, 
remonstrance, er prolest, more than any other citi- 
zen who might entertain the same opinion. 

In your letter of the 37th September, requesting 
your recall, you observe: The mail by the steam- 
packet, which left Boaton the 13th, has just arrived, 
and has brunghi intelligence of the ratification of 


feel they have placed me ina false, 


letter of the }8th of February, without previous in- 
structions from this department. 


This government is not informed of any other act 


t 


far England might hereafter rely on your authority 
for a construction favorable to her own pretensions, 
and inconsistent with the interest and honor of tbe 
United States. It is certain that you would most se- 
dulously desire to avoid any such attitude. You 


would be slow to express opinions in a solemn and 


official form favorable to another government, and 
on the authority of which opinions that other go- 
verument might hereafter found new claims, or set 
up new pretensions. It is for this reason. as well as 
others, that the president feels so much regret at your 
desire of placing your construction of the provisions 


d | of the treaty. and your objections to those provisions, 
according to your construction, upon the records of 


the government. , 

Before examining the several objections suggested 
by you, it may be proper to take notice of what you 
say upon the course of the negotiation. 
this, having observed that the national dignity of the 
United States had not been compromnitted down to 
the time of the president’s message to the last ses- 
sion of congress, you proceed to say: wi 

“But England then urged the United States to en- 
ter into a conventional arrangement by which we 
might be pledged to concur with her in measures for 
the suppression of the slave trade. Till then we had 
executed our own laws in our own way. But yield- 
ing to this application, and departing from our fore 
mer principle of avoiding European combinations 
upon subjects not American, we stipulated in a so- 
lemn treaty that we would carry into effect our own 
laws, and fixed the minimum force we would employ 
for that purpose.“ | 

The president cannot conceive how you should 
have been Jed to adventure upon such a statement as 
this. It is but a tissue of mistakes. England did not 
urge the United States to enter into this conventional 
arrangement. The United States yielded to no i 
plication from England. The proposition for abolis 
ing the slave trade, as it stands in the treaty, was an 


or procecding of yours connected with. any part of American proposition; it originated with the execu- 
in granting me the permission which I asked for. 1, the subject, nor does he know thet your official con- | cutive government of the United States, which cheer- 


duct and character have become in any way connect- 
ed with the question of the right of search; and that 
letter having been approved, and the French govern- 
ment having been so informed, the president is al- 


fully assumes all its responsibility. It stands upon 
it as its own mode of fulfilling its duties and accom- 
plishing its objects. Nor have the United States 
departed, in this treaty, in the slightest degree, from 


In regard to 


together at a loss to understand how you can regard | their former principles of avoiding Eurepean com- 
yourself as placed ina false position. If the char- binations upon subjects not American; because the 
| acter or conduct of any one was to be affected, it abolition of the African slave trade is an American 
could only be the character and conduct of the pre- subject as emphatically as it is an European subject; 
sident himself. The government has done nothing, and indeed more so, inasmuch as the government of 
most assuredly, to place you in a false position. the United States took the first great steps in declar- 


Representing your country in a foreign court, you ing that trade unlawful, and in attempting its extinc- 


saw a transaction about to take place between the tion. 


The abolition of this traffic is an object of the 


government to which you were accredited and ano- highest interest to the American people and the Ame- 
ther porer which you thought might have a preju-| ican government; and you seem e to have 


dicial effect on the interest of your own couotry.— 
Thinking, as it isto be presumed, that the case was 
too pressing to wait for instructions, you presented a 
protest against that transaction, and your govern- 
ment approved your proceeding. This is your only 
official connexion with the whole subject. If, afer 
this, the president had sanctioned the negotiation of 
a treaty, and the senate had ratified it, containing 
provisions in the highest degree objectionable, how- 


emption from all blame and censure would have been 
complete. Having delivered your leiter of the 13th 
of February to the French government, and havin 


| 
| 


‘ 


overlooked, altogether, the important fact, that, near 
U thinly years ago, by the treaty of Ghent, the 

nited States buund themselves, by solemn compact 
with England, to continue “their efforts to promote 
its entire abolition;” both parties pledging them- 
selves by that treaty to use their best endeavors to 
accomplish so desirable an ohject. | 

Again, you speak of an important concession made 
to the renewed application of England. But the 


ever the government might be discredited, your ex-| treaty, let it be repeated, makes no concession to En 


land whatever. It complies with no demand, gran 
no application, conforms to no request. All these 
statements, thus by you made, and which are so ex! 


received the president's approbation of that proceed- ceedingly erroneous, seem calculated to hold up the 


ing. it is most manifest that you could be in no de- 
gree responsible for what should be done afterward, 
and done by others. The president, therefore, can- 
not conceive what particular or personal interest of 
yours was affected by the subsequent negotiation here, 
or how the treaty, the result of that negotiation, 
should put an end to your usefulness as a public min- 
ister at the court of France, or any way affect your 
official character or conduct. 

It is impossible not to see that such a proceeding 
as you have seen fit to adopt might produce much 
inconvenience, and even serious prejudice, to the 
publie interests. Your opinion is against the treaty 
—a treaty concluded and formally ratified; and, to 
support that opinion, while yet in the service of the 
government, you put a construction on its provi- 
sions such as your own government does not put 
upon them—such as, you must be aware ,the enlight- 
ened public of Europe does not put upon them, and 
such as England herself has not put upon them as 
yet, so far as we know. | aoe 

It may become necessary hereafter to publish your 
letter, in connexion with other correspondence of the 
mission; and although it is not to be presumed that 
you looked to such publication—because such a pre- 
sumption would impute to you a claim to put forth 
your private opinions upon the conduct of the presi- 
dent aud .senate, in a transaction finished and con- 


the treaties reeently concluded with Great Britain. | cluded, through the imposing form of a public de- 
All apprebensions, therefore, of any immediate dif-| spatch—yet, if published, it cannot be foreseen how 


* 
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idea that in this treaty your government has been 
acting a subordinate, or even a comply ing part. 


The president is not a little startled that you should 
make such totally groundless assumptions of fact, 
and then leave a discreditable inference to be drawn 
from them. He directs me not only to repel this in- 
ference as it ought to be repelled, but alsoto bring to 
your serious consideration and reflection the proprio- 
ty of such an assumed narration of facts as your des- 
patch in this respect puts forth. 

Having informed the department that a copy of 
the letter of the 24th of August, addressed by me to 
you, had been delivered to Mr. Guizot, you proceed 
to say: 

“In executing this duty I felt too well what was 
due to my government and country to intimate my 
regret to a foreign power that some declaration had 
not preceded the treaty, or some stipulation aceom- 
panied it, by which the extraordinary pretensions of 
Great Britain to search our ships, at-all times and 
in all places, first put forth to the world by lord Pal- 
merston on the 2 ch August, 1841, and on the 13th 
October following again peremptorily claimed as a 
right, by lord Aberdecn, would have been abrogated, 
as equally incompatible with the Jaws of nations and 
with the independence of the United States. I con- 
fined myself, therefore, to a smple communication of 
your leiter.“ 7 l i 

“Jt may be true that the British pretension leads 
necessarily to consequences as broad and genera! se 
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your statement. But it is no more than fair to state 
' that pretension in the words of the British govern- 
ment itself; and then it becomes matter of conside- 
ration and argument how broad and extensive it real- 
ly 1s. The last statement of this pretension or claim 
by the British government, is contained in lord Aber- 
deen’s note to Mr. Stevenson, of October 13, 1841. 
It is in these words: The undersigned readily ad - 
mits that to visit and search American vessels, in 
time of peace, when that right of search is not grant- 
ed by treaty, would be an infraction of public law 
and a violation of national dignity and independence. 
But no such right is asserted. We sincerely desire 
to respect the vessels of the United States; but we 
may reasonably expect to know what it really is that 
we respect. btless the flag is prima facie evi- 
dence of the nationality of the vessel; and if this 
evidence were in its noture conelusive and irrrefrag- 
able, it ought to preclude all further inquiry. But it 
is sufficiently notorious that the flags of all nations 
are liable take assumed by those who have no right 
or title or bear them. Mr. Stevenson himself fully. 
admits the extent to which the American flag has 
been employed for the purpose of covering this in- 
famous traffic. The undersigned joins with Mr. 
Stevenson in deeply lamenting the evil, and he agrees 
with him in thinking that the United States ought not 
to be considered responsible for this abuse of her 
flag. But if all inquiry be resisted, even when car- 
ried no further than to ascertain the nationality of 
the vessel, and impunity: be claimed for the most 
lawless and desperate of mankind in the commission 
of this fraud, the undersigned greatly fears that it 
may be regarded as something like an assumption of 
that responsibility which has been deprecated by Mr. 
Stevenson. s e 

“The undersigned renounces all pretension on the 
part of the British government to visit and search 
American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it as 
American that such vessels are ever visited; but it has 
been the invariable practice of the British navy, and, 
as the undersigne 
world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of 
merchani vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be reason to apprehend their illegal charac- 
ter.” s s e 8$ U s s 2 

“The undersigned admits, that if the British crui- 
sers should possess a knowledge of the Americap 
character of any vessel, his visitation of such vessel 
would be antirely unjustifiable. He further admits 
that so much respect and honor are due to the Ame- 
rican flag, that no vessel bearing it ought to be visit- 
ed by a British cruiser, except under the most grave 
suspicions end well-founded doubts of the genuineness 
of its character. 

The undersigned, although with pain, must add 
that if such visit should lean to the proof of the Ame- 
rican origin of the vessel, and that she was avowed- 
ly engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting to view the 
manacids, fetters, and other usual implements of 
torture, or had even a number of these unfortunate 
beings on board, no British officer could interfere 
further. He might give information to the cruisers 
of the United States, but it could not be in his pow- 
er to arrest or impede the prosecution of the voyage 
and the success of the undertaking. 

“Jt is obvious, therefore, that the atmost caution 
is necessary in the exercise of this right claimed by 
Great Britain. While we have recourse to the ne- 
eessary, and indeed the only means for detecting im- 

ature, the practice will be carefully guarded and 
imited to cases of strong suspicion. The undersign- 
ed begs to assure Mr. Stevenson that the most pre- 
cise and positive instructions have been issued to her 
majesty’s officers on this subject.” 

h are the words of the British claim or pre- 
tension; and it stood in this form at the delivery of 
the president’s message to congress in December 
jast; a message in which you are pleased to say that 
the British pretension was promptly met and firmly 
resisted. 

I may now proceed to a more particular examina- 
tion of the objections which you make to the treaty. 


: You observe that you think a just self-respect re- 
quired of the government” of the United States to 
demand of lord Ashburton a distinct renunciation of 
the British claim tu search our vessels, previous to 
entering into any negotiation. The government has 
thought otherwise; and this appears to be your main 
objection to the treaty, if, indeed, it be not the only 
one, which is clearly and distinctly stated. The go- 
vernment of the Uuited States suppused that in this 
respect it stood in a position in which it had no oo» 
casion to demand any thing, or ask for any thing of 
England. ‘The Brit lh pretension, whatever it was, 
er however extensive, was well known to the presi- 
dent atthe date of his message to congress at tho 
opening of the lust session. And 1 must be allowed 
Ao remind you how the president treated this subject 
in that communication. 


believes, of all navies in the ? 


„However desirous the United States may be,” 
said he, “for the suppression of the slave trade, they 
cannot coneent to interpolations into the maritime 
code, at the mere will and pleasure of other govern- 
ments. Wedeny the right of any such interpolation 
to any one, or all, the nations of the earth, witbout 
our consent. We claim to have a voice in all amend- 
mente or alterations of that code; and when we are 
given to understand, as in this instance, by a foreign 
government, that its treaties with other nations can- 
not be executed without the establishment and eu- 
forcement of new principles of maritime police, to 
be applied without our consent, we must employ a 
language neither of equivocal import nor suacepti- 
ble of misconstruction. American citizens, prose- 
cuting a lawful commerce in the African seas under 
the flag of their country, are nòt responsible for the 
abuse or unlawful use of that flag by others; nor can 
. on accout of any such alleged abus- 
es, nterrupted, molested, or detained while on the 


ocean; and if thus molested and detained, while pur- 


suing honest vovages in the usual way, and violating 
no law themselves, they are unquestionably entitled 
to indemnity.” sf 


This declaration of the president stands. Not a 
syllable of it has been, or will be retracted. The 
principles which it announces rest on their inherent 
3 and propriety—on their conformity to public 
aw—and, 80 far as we are concerned, on the deter- 
mination and ability of the country to maintain them. 
To these principles the government is pledged, and 
that pledge it will be at -all times ready to redeem. 


But what is your own language on this point?— 
You say: 

„This claim, [the British claim,] thus asserted and 
supported, was promptly met and firmly repelled by 
the president in his message at the commencement of 
the last session of cid and in your letter to me 
approving the course Í had adopted in relation to the 
question of the ratification by France of the quintu- 
le treaty, you consider the principles of that message 
as the established policy of the government.” And 
you add: “So far, our national dignity was uncom- 
promitted. If this be so, what is there which has 
sinee occurred to compromit this dignity? You shall 
yourself be judge of this; because you say, in a sub- 
sequent part of your letter, that “the mutnal rights 
of the parties are in this respect wholly untouched.” 
If, then, the British pretension had been promptly 
met, and firmly repelled, by the president's message; 
if so far our national dignity had not been compro- 
mitted; and if, as you further say, our rights remain 
wholly untouched by any subsequent act or proceed- 
ing, what ground is there on which to found com- 
plaint against the treaty? 3 


But your sentiments on this point do not concur 
with the opinions of your government. That goveru- 
ment is of opinion that the sentiments of the message, 
which you sohighly approve, are reaffirmed and cor- 
roborated by the treaty and the correspondence ac- 
company ing it. The ver ihe bea sought to be obtain- 
ed, in proposing the mode adopted for abolishing the 
slave trade, was to take away all pretence whatever 
for interrupting lawful commerce by the visitation of 
American vessels. Allow me to refer you, on this 
point, to the following passage in the message of the 
president to the senate accompanying the treaty: 


“In my message at thecommencement of the present 
session of congress, I endeavored to state the princi- 
ples which this government supports respecting the 
right of search and the immunity of flags. Desi- 
sirous of maintaining those principles fully, at the 
same time that existing obligations should be fulfill- 
ed, I have thought it most consisteut with the dignity 
and honor of the country that it should execute its 
own laws and perform its own obligations by its own 
own means and its own power. The examination or 
visitation of the merchant vessels of one nation by 
the cruisers of another for any purpose except those 
known and acknowledged by the law of nations, un- 
der whatever restraints or regulations it may take 
place, may lead to daugerous results. It is far bet- 
ter by other means to supercede any supposed neces- 
sity, or any motive, for such examinatiou or visit.— 
Interference with a merchant vessel by an armed 
cruiser is always a delicate proceeding—apt to touch 
the point of national honor, as well as to affect the 
interests of individuals. li has been thought, there- 
fore, expedient, not only in accordance with the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Ghent, but at the same time 
as removing all pretext on the part of others for vio- 
lating the immunities of the American flag upon the 
sent, as they exist and are defined by the law of na- 
tions, to enter into the articles now submitted to the 
sénate. 


“The treaty which I now submit to you proposes 
no alteration, mitigation, or modification of the rules 
of :the Jaw ef nat iona. It provides simply that each 
of the two governments shail maintain on the coast 
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of Africa a sufficient squadron to enforce, separately 

and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of 

S countries for the suppression of the slave 
7 

In the actual ture of things, the ident 
thought that the . of the United States 
stands on its own rights; and its own solemn declara- 
tions would only weaken its position, by making 
ue a demand as appears to you tobave been expe- 

ient. . : 

We maintain the public law of the world as wo 
receive it and understand it to be established. We 
defend our own rights, and our own houor, meeting 
all aggression at the boundary. Here we may well 
stop. 

You are pleased to observe that, “under the cir- 
cumstances of the assertion of the British elaim, in 
the correspondence of the British secretaries, and of 
its denial by the president of the United States, the 
eyes af Europe were upon these two great naval 
powers;” one of which had advanced a pretension, 
and avowed her determination to enforce it, which 
might at any moment bring them into collision.” 

It is certainly true that the attention of Europe 
has been very much awakened of late years to the 
general subject, and quite alive, also, to whatever 
might take place in regard to it between the United 
States and Great Britam. And it is highly satisfac- 
tory to find that, so far as we can learn, the opinion 
is universal that the government of the United States 
has fully sustained its rights and its dignity by the 
treaty which has been concluded. Europe, we be- 
lieve, is happy to see that a collision which might 
have disturbed the peace of tbe whole civilized 
world has been avoided in a manner'whirh recon- 
ciles the performance of a high national duty, and 
the fulfilment of positive stipulations, to the perfect 
immunity of flags, and the equality of nations upon 
the ocean. 

I must be permitted to add that, from every agent 
of the government abroad who has been heard from 
on the subject, with the single exception of your own 
letter, (an exception most deeply regretted,) as well 
as from every part of Europe where maritime rights 
have advocates and defenders, we have received no- 
thing but congratulation. And at this moment, if the 
general sources of inſormation may be trusted, our 
example has recommended itself already to the re- 
gard of states the most jealous of British ascenden- 
cy at sea; and tho treaty against which you remon- 
strate may soon come to be esteemed by them as a 
fit model for imitation. 

Toward the close of your déspatch you are pleas- 
ed to say, By the recent treaty we are to keep a 
squadron upon the coast of Africa. We have kept one 
there for years—during the whole term, indeed, of 
these efforts to pul a stop to this most iniquitous com- 
merce. The effect of the treaty is, therefore, to 
render it obligatory upon us by a convention to do 
what we have long done voluntarily to place our 
municipal laws in some measure beyond the reach of 
congress.“ 

As to the effect of the treaty in placing our muni- 
cipal laws in some ineasure beyond the reach of con- 
gress, it is sufficient to say that all treaties, centain- 
ing obligations, neces arily do this. All treaties of 
commerce do it, and indeed there is hardly a may 
existing to which the United States are party whic 
does not, to some extent, or in some way, restrain 
the legislative power. Treaties could not be made 
without producing this effect. 


But your remark would seem to imply that, in 
your judgment, there is something derogatory to the 
character and dignity of the country in thus stipu- 
lating with a foreign power for a concurrent effort to 
execute the Jaws of each. It would be a sufficient 
re(utation of this objection to say, that, if in this ar- 
rangement there be any thing derogatory to the chir- 
acter and dignity of one party, it must be alae | 
derogatory, since the stipulation is perfectly mutual, 
to the character and dignity of both. But it is de- 
rugatory to the character and dignity of neither.— 
The objection seems to proceed still upon the impli- 
ed ground that the abolition of the slave trade is 
more a duty of Great Britain, or a more lead ing ob- 
ject with her, than it is or should be with us; as if, 
in this great effort of civilized nations lo do away 
the most cruel traic that ever scourged or disgraced 
the world, we had not os high and honorable. as just 
and merciful a port to act, as any other nation upon 
the face of the earth. Let it be for ever remember- 
ed that in this groat work of humanity and justice 
the United States took the lead themselves. This 
government declared the slave trade unlawful, and in 
this declaration it has been followed by the great 
powers of Europe. This government declared the 
slave trade to be piracy; and in this, too, its example 
has been followed by other states. This government 
—this young government, springing up in this new 
world, within half è century, founded on the broad- 
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est principles of. civil liberty, and sustained by the 
moral sense and intelligence of the people, has gone 
in advance of all other nations in summoning the 
civilized world to a common effort to put down and 
destroy a nefarious traffic, reproachful to human na- 
ture. It has not deemed, and it does not deem, that 
it suffers any derogation from its character or its dig- 
nity if, in seeking to fulfil this sacred duty, it act as 
far as necessary on fair and equal terms of concert 
with other powers having in view the same praise- 
worthy object. Such were its sentiments when it 
entered into the solemn stipulations of the treaty of 
Ghent. Such were its sentiments when it requested 
England to concur with us in declaring the slave 
trade to be piracy, and such are the sentiments 
which it has manifested on all other proper occa- 
sions. b 
In conclusion, I have to repeat the expression of 
the president's deep regret at the general tone and 
character of your letter, and to assure you the great 
happiness it would have afforded him if, concurring 
with the judgment of the president and senate, con- 
curring with what appears to be the general sense of 
the country, cancurring in all the manifestations of 
enlightened public opinion in Europe, you had seen 
nothing in the treaty of the 9th of August to which 
you could not give your cordial approbation. 

I have the the honor to be, with respect, your obe- 
dient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Lewis Cass, esq. 

MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 

i New York, December 11, 1842. 

Sır: Upon my arrival here yesterday, the duplicate 
of your letter ọf November 11 was delivered to me. 
I embrace the frst moment in my power to acknowl- 
edge its receipt. 

I am too well aware of what is due from me to the 
government to renew, or unnecessarily to prolong 
the discussion of the subject contained in my letter 
of October 3. In submitting to you the views I en- 
tertained, I fulfilled aduty which, in ms opinion, cir- 
cumstances imposed upon me. But I should consider 
myself abnoxious to the censure of improper inter- 
ference, with which you have not sparingly reproach- 
ed me, but from which [ trust I shall satisty you I am 
free, did I seek to make my correspondence with the 
department the vehicle for obtruding my sentiments 
upon the government. Still I am anxious not to be 
misunderstood, and more especially since you give 


me to understand that the communications which 


have passed between us upon this subject are to be 


published, and thus submitted to the great tribunal | there may be reason to believe she has adopted a sys- 
of public opinion, which will be called upon to de - tem of moderation, which may be strengthened or 


cide respecting the course I have deemed it necessa- 
ry to adopt, as well as the manner in which I have 
fulfilled the task. And as you have in several in- 
stances misapprehended my views, and adopted your 
reasoning to your constructions, rather than to my 
sentiments, and as 1 have full confidence a he de- 
sire to do me justice, I must beg leave briefl} to lay 
before you such considerations connected with my 
letter, and your comments upon it, as are essential to 
a corcect judgment between us. 

And, first, with respect to the procedure on my 

rt. 

You object to my whole course of action in this 
matter, because it appears to you to be intended as 
a sort of protest or remonstrance against a trans- 
action of the government,” &c. 

] have been very unhappy in the mode in which I 
have expressed myself, if I am justly liable to this 
charge. My letter is not a protest or remonstrance. 
It is a simple answer to a despatch which I had the 
honor to receive from you. In your letterof August 
29 you communicated to me the views of the presi- 
dent in relation to the treaty then recently concluded 
with England; and you also authorized me to make 
known these views tothe French government. This 
I did, both in conversation and in writing. Here was 
a despatch requiring my action, and which received 
it in good faith. But 1 did not coincide with you in 
opinion respecting an important bearing of tbis trea- 
ty. I thought it left us in a worse position than it 

ound us; and, so thinking, I deem it my right, and 
felt it my duty, to lay before you the impression 
which the whole matter had left upon my mind. I 
did so, and the result is before you. Under these 
circumstances, was I guilty of indiscretion, or of an 
impertinent interference, still more offensive, which 
it seems to me, from the tone of your letter, is the 
construction you put upon my action? 

This question will perhaps be best answered by 
another. Is it the duty of a diplomatie agent to re- 
ceive al) the communications of his government, and 
to carry into effect their instructions, sub silentio, 
whatever may be his own sentiments in relation to 
them? Or is he not bound, as a faithful representa- 
tive, to communicate freely but respectfully his own 
views, that these may be considered and receive 


jects us to the cha 


— 


their due weight in that partieular case, or in other 
circumstances involving sim Rar consideration It 


seems to me that the bare enunciation of the princi- 


ple is all that it necessary for my justification. I am 
5 now of the propriety of my aetion, not of 
the manner tn which it was perform I may have 
executed the task well or ill: I may have introduced 
topics unadvisedly, and urged them indiscreetly.— 
All these I leave without remark. I am only endea- 
voring here to free myself from the serious charge 
which you bring against me. If } have misappre- 
hended the duties of an American diplomatic agent 
upon this subject, I am well satisfied to have with- 
drawn, by a timely resignation, from a position in 
which my own eelf-respect would not permit me to 
remain. And I may express the conviction that there 
13 no government, certainly none this side of Constan- 
tinople. which would not encourage, rather than re- 
buke, the free expression of the views of their repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. But, independently 
of this general objection to all action on my part, you 

resent me with another, perhaps still more formida- 

le, but which is applicable only to the circumstan- 
ces of this case. ithout repeating in ſull the view 
you urge upon this part of the subject, I shall con- 
dense the objection mto the proposition that the ex- 
pression of my sentiments to the government upon 
this occasion might induce England hereafter “to rely 
upon my authority for a construction favorable to ber 
own pretensions, and inconsisteat with the interest 
and honor of the United States.” 

In the first place, I would remark that I have writ- 
ten for my own government, and not for that of Eng- 
land. The publication of my letter which is to pro- 
duce this result is to be the act of the government, 
and not my act. But if the president should think 
that the slightest injury to the public interest would 
ensue from the disclosure of my views, the letter 
may be buried in the archives of the department, 
and thus forgotten and rendered harmless. 


But even were immediate publicity to be given to 
it, | know my awn insignificance too well to believe 
it would produce the slightest influence upon the pre- 
tensions or the course of England. The English pub- 
lic, and especially the English statesmen, are too ga- 
gacious to need the suggestions of any foreigner, and 
too pertinacious in the aasertion of their claims to 
seek hisauthority for their support. When England 
in her progress to that supremacy upon the ocean 
which has been the steady object of her ambition for 
centuries, and will continue to be so, abandons a sin- 
gle pretension, after she has once advanced it, then 


weakened as the opinion of others is favorable or un- 
favorable toher. There is no evidence that that 
time is near. But were it otherwise, does it follow 
that in all discussions between nations it is the duty 
of every man to believe his own government has at- 
tained every object which the interest ar the honor 
of the country requires, or. not b«lieving it, to re- 
main silent, and to refrain from all representations, 
either to the government itself or to the public, with 
a view to the ultimate correction of the error, and to 
the relief of his country from a false position? 1 
must confess Ido not carry my patriotic devotion 
thus far. I agree that when nations have appealed 
from argument to force, and when a war is raging, 
it is the duty of every citizen to put all other contd: 
erations behind him, and, avoiding profitless and par- 
ty discussions upon the past, to ae with head, heart, 
and hand to repel the common foe. At such a time 
I would not speak words of censure even to m 
countrymen, lest I should be overheard by the enemy. 
And that this is not with me a barren doctrine, I trust 
I have given sufficient evidence in perilous times.— 
But I was not prepared for that excess of patriotic zeal 
(pardon me the expression, for such it appears to me) 
which would carry this reserve into all the actions 
of the government, as well in peace asin war. I be- 
lie ve that in our recent treaty with England sufficient 
precaution was not taken to guard against her claim 
to search our ships. This belief I entertain in com- 
mon with many other citizens in office and out of 
office; and I, as well as they, have expressed it. It 
has been declared in the senate, in the public journals, 
in every district of our country. And I cannot feel 
that this avowal of our sentiments, in whatever form 
it is made, whether official or unofficial, justly sub- 
of taking a course which may 
hereafter enable other governments to “set up new 
pretensions.” | ee 

Permit me now to advert to the serious charge you 
have made against me, of venturing upon a statement 
which is a tissue of mistakes. This statement you quote 
and it is that part of. my leiter in which, after shoy- 
ing that to a certain point of time our national honor 
had been preserved inviolate, I proceed to show that 
the subsequent course of events had not been equally 
fortunate. J remerk that England never urged the 
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United States to enter into a conventional arrange- 
ment by which the joint action of the two countries 
in the suppression of the slave trade might be se- 
cured. You pronounce this statement a mistake, 
and amert that the proposition came from our gov- 
ernment. i 

That the particular mode in which the governments 
should act in concart, as finally arranged in the trea- 
17 was suggested by yourself I never doubted. And 
if this is the construction I am to give to your denial 
of my correctness, there is no difficulty upon 
subject. The question between us is untouched. — 
All I said was, that England continued to prosecute 
the matter—that she presented it for negotiation, and 
that we, therefore, consented to its introduetiun. — . 
And if Lord Ashburton did not come out with in- 
structions from his government to endeavor to effect 
some arrangement upon this subject, the world hag 
strangely misunderstood one of the great objects of . 
his mission; and I have misunderstood that paragraph 
in your first note where you say that Lord Ashber- 
ton comes with full powers to negotiage and settle all 
matters in discussion between England aad the United 
States. But the very fact of his coming here, and of 
his acceding to any stipulations respecting the alave 
trade, is conclusive proof that his government were 
desirous to obtain the co-operation of the U. States. 
IT had su our government would scarcely 
take the initiative in this matter,and urge it upon that 
of Great Britain, either in Washington or Lone . 
don. If it did so, I ean only express my regret, 
and confess that I have been led inadvertently into 
an error. | 

You then proceed to remark, in continuation of 
this tissue of mistakes, that, in entering into this ar- 
rangement, the United States did not depart from the 
principle of avoiding European combinations upon a 
subject not American, because the abolition of the 
slave trade is equally an American and Eu 
subject. This may be so; l may be wrong in the ap- 
plication of the principle. But such an erroneous 
conclusion searcely justifies the epithet of an adven» 
turous statement, one of a lissue of mistakes. But apart. 
from this, I still think that combinations of this kind 
are among the “entangling alliances” against which 
the great statesman, whose exposition of our consti- 
tution will go down to posterity with the instrument 
itself, warned his countrymen. And the perpetually 
recurring difficulties which are presenting themselves 
in the execution of the conventions between Franeé 
and England upon this subject should be a caution 
to nations against the introduction of new maritime 
principles, whose operatious and results it is dificult 
to foresee. 

But is the suppression of the African slave trade 
one of those American objects in the attainment of 
which we onght to seek the co-operation of other 
nations, and regulate our own duties and theirs by 
treaty stipulations? 1 do not think so. In the fret. 
place, the principle would necessarily lead us to ſorm 
alliances with every maritime nation. It is not 
England alone whose flag rides over the seas. Other 
countries must co-operate, if any co-operation js ne- 
cessary. And if we have made propositions to Eng- 
land to join us in this effort, I do not see why we stop 
there and deprive ourselves of the aid which the ge- 
tion of other nations would afford. I doubt if the 
people of this country are prepared for such exten- 
sive combinations. 

But again, while fully agreeing with you in all (be 
odium you cast upon that infamous traffic, it appears 
to me that any object interesting to humanity, and in 
which nations may with propriety engage, has the 
same claim, if not in degree, at least in. principle, 
upon our interference, and calls upon us for a union. 
with other nations to effect it. It may be easily seen 
not where such a doctrine would conduct us—that 
escapes human sagacity—but toward what ruinous 
consequences it leads. = 

You conelude this branch of the subject by inform 
ing me that you are directed by the presideat to 
bring to my serious consideration and reflection the 
propriety of such an assumed narration of facte.as 
your despatch in this respect puts forth.” 5 


I shall not say one word to give the president any 
cause of offence, and if { fek i was justly obnoxious 
to this censure, I should submit to the rebuke in 2% 
lence. He would have a right to make it, and it 
would be my duty to acquiesce. But I have that con- 
fidence in his innate love of justice, that he will ree 
ceive my explanation, and judge me by my words, 
and not by unauthorized constructions. 

Now in all which J have said in the paragraph te 
which you allude, and which you have so strongly 
qualified, you have pointed out but one fact as errone- 
ous; and that is, the assertion that the introductios 
of the subject of the slave trade into the treaty was 
due to the application of England. And whether 
even this was aa error depends upon the construction 
to be given to your explanation. All else, I repeats 
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it, all else. to the very least idea. is matter of infer- | 
ence. It is my dedu tion from the cireametances of 
ine case. f may be right or wrong, Jogicaily, in the | 


conclusions J have reached, but certainiy bam not! piousiy discussing the question whether or not bagland , prepared for this. 


morally responsibie for the ir correctness, as 1 should 
be if l asserted merely naked facts. It is, therefore 
with not a little astonishment! have read andjre-read 
hat I wrote, aad the commentary you hase been 
pleased to make upon it. It is neither necessary nor 
proper that I should renew the general subject of 
my letter, and therefore ] do not feel it my duty to 
trouble you with any remarks respecting the views 
ou have presented to me of the pretensions of the 
British government to search our sbips. But when 
vou proceed to array mo against myself, I must claim 
‘the right to vindicate my own consistency. You 
quote me, and quote me correctly, as saying, that, 
wp to the delivery of the annual message of 1841, 
our national dignity was uncompromitted. You then 
ask what has since occurred to compromit this dig- 
nity, and you add emphatically that I shall myself 
be the judge of this, because in a page tar part of 
my despatch I say the mutual rights of the parties 
‘are wholly wachanged. And you ask, if they are un- 
changed, what ground there is on which to found a 
complaint against the mo I thiok thai a very 
brie? eee will be the best answer L can give to 
this question, and that it will redeem me from the 
implied charge of inconsistency. 
7 never said nor intimated in my despatch to you, 
nor in any manner whatever, that our government 


interest requires it, I have no more doubt then I have 


not, is precisely the objection to which the whole ar- treaty of the 9th of August, in other words, an at- 
rangement is liable. Instead of the high ground we tack upon his administration for the negotiation and 
shouid then nave occupied, we new Rad ourselves se- conclusion of that treaty. He certainly was not 
Jt came upon him with no small 
surprise, and hestill feels that you;must have been at 
the moment under the influence of temporary im- 
pressions, which, be cannot but hope, have ere now 
worn away. se 

A few remarks upon some of the points of your 
last letter must now close the correspondence. 

In the first place, you object to my having called 
your letter of October 3d a protest or remonstrance’ 
against a transaction of the government, and ob- 
serve that you must have been. unhappy io the mode 
of expressing yourself, if you are liable to this 
charge. 

What other construction your letter will bear I 
cannot perceive. Tha transaction was finished. No 
letter or remarks of yourself or any one else could 
undo it, if desirable. Your opinions were unsolicit- 
ed. Ifgivenas a citizen, then it was altogether un- 
usual to address them to this department in an offi- 
cial despatch; if as a public functionary, the whole 
subject-matter was quite aside from the duties of 
your particular station. In your letter you did not 
propose any thing to be done, but objected to what 
had been done. Youdid not suggest any method of re- 
medying what you were pleused toconsider a defect, 
but stated what you thought to be reasons for fearing 
its consequences. You declared that there had been, 


will enforce this claim. That she will do so when her 
that she has already given us abundant proof that the 
received code of public law is but a feeble barrier 
when it stands in the way of power and ambition.— 
1 5 and Lord Aberdeen both tell us 
ske will. 

You refer to that part of my letter in which I ob- 
serve that the effect of the new siipulation is to place 
our municipal laws in some measure beyond the reach 
of congress, and remark that such is often the affect 
of commercial treaties. It is so, and we can only ex- 
pect to obtain commercial advantages by stipulations 
for . advantages, which while they en- 
dure, ace beyond the reach of ordinary legislation. 
This is matter of necessity. But this necessity does 
notexist in the punishment of crimes. We are able 
to enforce our own laws; and E do not see that the 
pewer to enforce those of England gives us any just 
compensation for permitting her to interfere in our 
eriminal code, whether the offence is committed upon 
the land or upon the water. It seems to me a prin- | 
ciple fraught with dangerous consequences, and which | 
a prudent government had better avoid. 

There is but one other topie which I consider it 
necessary to advert to; but that is an important one, 
and I pray your indulgence while I briefly allude to it. 


trad conceded to that of England the right to search 
our ships. That idea, however, pervades your letter, 
and is very apparent in that part of it which brings 
to my ebaervation the possible effect of my views 
upoe the English government. But in this you do 
me, though I am sure, unintentionally, great injus- 
tice. I repeatedly state, that the recent treaty leaves 
the rights of the parties as it found them. My difti- 
eulty is not that we have made a positive conces- 
sion, but that we have acted unadvisedly in not mak- 
ing the abandonment of this pretension a previous 
condition to any conventional arrangement upon the 
pan subject. I had supposed, till l read your 
„ that this view was too distinctly expressed in 
my despatch to admit of any misconstruction. I will 
condense into a small space what I deem it necessary 
to eay in defence of my consistency. | 


England claimed the right, in order, as she said, to 
carry into effect certain treaties she had formed for 
the suppression of the slave trade, to board and 
search our vessels upon the high seas, wherever she 
might find them. Our government, with energy and 
promptness, repelled this pretension. Shortly after, 
a special British ambassador arrived in our country, 
having powers to treat upon this matter of the alave 
trade. The negotiation terminated by an arrange- 
ment whieh secures the co-operetion of the United 
States in the efforts that England is making upon this 
subject. But nota word is said upon the serious 
claim that subjects to the naval inquisition of a com- 
mercial rival our ships, which the enterprise of our 
mrrchants is sending to every part of the globe.— 
Aad yet this claim arises out of the very subject 
matter embraced in this treaty. We negotiate with 
Eagland for the suppression of the slave trade at the 
very moment her statesmen are telling us, in no mea- 
eured terms, that to suppress it she will violate our 
Gag, and that she will never give up this pretension. 
Now here it appears to me the government should 
have stopped. The English negotiator should have 
been told, we abhor as much as you do the traffic 
in human beings, and we will do all that our pecu- 
lier institutions permit to put an end to it. But we 
will not suffer this matter to be made the pretext for 
wounding our honor and violating our rights. We 
will not take a single step till you renounce this 
elaim. We have denounced it already, and if we 
should negotiate upon the subject matter without set- 
Uing this preliminary question, it may seem like an 
abandonment of the ground we have taken, or an in- 
difference to the consequences.” | 

Had this course been pursued, the sincerity of the 
British government would have undergone a practi- 
oal test, from which there would have been no 

„It would not have been necessary to quote 
the last despatch of Lord Aberdeen to show what he 
meant in another, or Lord Palmertson in the first.— 
If such a proposition had been made and accepted, 
our honor would have been vindicated, our rights 
seeured, and a bright example of sincerity and mo- 
deration would have been given to the world by a 
proat nation. Ifit had been rejected, that would 

vo proved that our co-operation in the suppression 
of the slave trade was a question of minor importance, 
to be sacrificed to the preservation of a pretension in- 
tended to introduce an entire change in the maritime 


president and senate, and add that it does not appear 
to you that I had any grounds of complaint because 
their opinion was at variance with mine. 
that this is making an issue for me which T have not 
made for myself. In no partof my letter will be 
found the slightest imputation upon the president or 
senate for the ratification of this treaty. | could not 
make such an imputation, for the plain reason that I 
never censured the ratification. I am under the im- 

ression that if I had had a vote to give, I should 
have been found among the majority upon that occa- 
sion. This, however, would have n upon the 
condition that some declaration should be annexed to 
the act of ratification denouncing the pretension to 
search our ships. I would then have sent the in- 
strument to the British government, and placed upon 
them the responsibility of its final rejection or rati- 
fication; and J am sure we should have had the opi- 
nion of the world with us under such circumstances. 

The rejection of a treaty duly negotiated is a se- 
rious question, to he avoided whenever it can be 
without too greata sacrifice. Though the national 
faith is not actually committed, still it is more or 
less engaged; and there were peculiar circumstan- 
ces, growing oui of long-standing difficulties, which 
rendered an amicable agreement of the various mat- 
ters, in dispute with England a subject of great na- 
tional interest. But the negotiation of a treaty is a 
far different subject. Topics are omitted or intro- 
duced at the discretion of the negotiators, and they 
are rexponsible, to use-the language of an eminent 
and able senator, for, “what it contains and what it 
omits.” This treaty, in my opinion, omits a most 
important and necessary stipulation, and therefore, 
as it seems to me, its negotiation in this particular 
was unfortunate for the country. 

In conclusion, I beg yos to tender to the presi- 
dent my thanks for the kind appreciation he made of 
my services in the letter of recall, and to express to 
him my hope that, on a full consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, he will be satisfied that if my course 
was notone he can approve, it at all events was such 
as to relieve me from the charge of an improper in- 
terference in a subject not within the sphere of my 
duties. : . 

I must pray you, as an act of justice, to give the 
same publicity to this letter that you may give to my 
letter of October 3d and to your answer. ` 

Very respectfully, sir, 1 have the honor to be you 
obedient servant. | LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of slate. 


NA 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CARS. 
Department of state. 
: Washington, December 20, 1842. 

Sin: Yonr letter of the 11th instant has been sub- 
mitted to the president. He directs me to say, in 
reply, that he continues to regard your correspon- 
dence, of which this letter is pert, as being quite ir- 
regular from the beginning. Fou had asked leave 
to retire from your mission; the leave was granted, 
by the president, with kind and friendly remarks up- 
on the manner in which you had discharged its du- 
ties. Having asked for this hunorabie recall, which 
wag promptly given, you afterward addressed to this 
police of the world. department your letter of the 3d Octover, which howe 

Why this very obvious course was not adopted, I ever it may appear to you, the president cannot but 
am utterly ata loss to conjecture: and that it was consider as a remonstrance, a protest, against the 
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You speak of the ratification of the treaty by the 


| 


in your opinion, an omission to assert American 
rights. to which omission you gave the department to 
understand that you would never have consented. 


In all this, there is nothing but protest and remon- 


I submit! strance; and though your letter be not formally enti- 


tled such, I cannot see that it can be construed. in 
effect, as any thing else; and I mast continue to think, 
therefore, that the terms used are entirely applicable 
and proper. 

In the next place you say: Fou give me to únder- 
stand that the communications which have passed 
between us on this subject are to be published and 
submitted to the the great tribunal of public opinion.“ 

It would have been better if you had quoted my 
remark with entire correctness. What I said was, 
not that the communications which have passed be- 
‘tween us are tobe published or must be published, but 
that “it may become necessary hereafter to publisb 
your letter, in connexion with other correspondence 
of the mission; and, although it is not to be presumed 
that you looked to such publication, because such a 
presumption would impute to youa claim to put forth 
your private opinions upon the conduct of the presi- 
dent and senate, in a transaction finished and con- 
cluded, through the imposing form of a public des- 
patch, yet, if published, it cannot be foreseen how far 
England might hereafter rely on your authority for 
a construction favorable to her own pretensions, and 
inconsistent with the interest and honor of the United 
States.” : 

In another 2 of your letter yon observe: The 
publication of my letter, which is to produce this 
result, is to be the act of the government and not my 
act. But if the president should think that the slight- 
est injury to the publie interest would ensue from 
the disclosure of my views, the letter may be buried 
in the archives of the deparmeat, and thus forgotten 
and rendered harmless.” 

To this I have to remark, in the first place, that 
instances have occurred to other times, not unknown 
to you, m which highly important letters from min- 
isters of the United States in Europe to their own 
government have found their way into the newspa- 
pers of Europe, when that government itself held it 
tobe inconsistent with the interest of the United 
States to make such letters public. 

: But it is hardly worth while to pursue a topic like 
this. 

You are pleased to ask: “Is it the duty of a diplo- 
matic agent to receive all the communications of his 
government, and to carry inte effect their instruc- 
tions sub silentio, whatever may.be his own sentiments 
in relation to them? Or ie he not bound, as a faith- 
ful representative, to communicate freely but res- 
pectfully his own views, that these may be consider · 
ed and receive their due weight it that particular 
case, or'in other circumstances involving similar con- 
siderations? It seems to me that the bare enuncia- 
tion of the principle is all that is necessary for my 
justification.” Í am speaking now of the propriety of 
my action, not of the manner in which it was per- 
formed. I may have executed the task well or ill; I 
may have introduced topics unadvisediy, and urged 
them indiscreetly. All this 1 leave without remark. | 
1 am only endeavouring here to free myseif from the 
serious charge which you bring against me. If Ihave 
misapprehended the duties of an American diploma- 
tic agent upon this subject, I am well satisfied to have 
withdrawn, by a timely resignation, from a position 
in which my own self-respect would not permit me 
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to remam. And I may express the conviction that 
there is no government, certainly none this side of 
‘Cunstartinople, which would not encourage rather 
than · rebuke the free expression of the views of their 
‘representatives in foreign countries.” 

‘Lanswer, certainly not. In the letter to which 
Jou were replying it was fully stated that, “in com- 
‘mon with every other citizen of the republic, you 
have an unquestionable right to form opinions upon 

uke transactions and the conduct of pudlic men.— 
But it will hardly be thought to be among either the 
duties or the privileges of a minister abroad, to make 
‘formal remonstrances and protests, against proceed- 
“ings of the various brenehes of the government at home 
‘upon subjects in relation to which he himself has not 
Seen charged with any duty, or partaken any respon- 
-sibility.” ’ 

You have not been requested to bestow your ap- 
“probation upon the treaty, however gratifying it 

would have been to the president to see that in that 
‘respect you united with other distinguished public 
agents abroad. Like all citizens of the republic, you 
-are quite at liberty to exercise your own judgment 
upon that as upon other transactions. But neither 
our observations nor this concession cover the case. 
hey do not show that, as a public minister abroad, 

it is a part of your official functions, in a public des- 
patch, to remonstrate against the conduct of the go- 
vernment at home in relation to a transaction to 
which you bore no part, and for which yuu were in no 
way answerable.. The president and senate must be 
permitted to judge for themselves in a matter solely. 
within their control. Nor do I know that, in com- 
plaining of your protest against their proceedings in 
a case of this kind, any thing has been done to war- 
rant, on your part, an invidious and unjust reference 
to Constantinople. If you could show, by the gene- 
ral practiee of diplomatic functionaries in the civil- 
ized part of the world, and more especially if you 
could show, by any precedent drawn from the con- 
duct of the many distinguished men who have repre- 
sented the goveroment of the United States abroad, 
that your letter of the 3d of October was, in its ge- 
neral object, tone, and character, within the usual 
limits of diplomatic correspondence, you may be quite 
assured that the president would not have recourse 
to the code of Turkey in order to find precedents the 


other way. 


You complain that, in the letter from this depart- 
ment of the 14th of November, a statement contain- 
ed in yours of the 3d of October is called a tissue of 
mistakes, and you attempt to show the impropriety 
of this appellation. ' 

Let the point be distinctly stated, and what you say 
in reply be then considered. 

In your leiter of October 3d you remark that 
„England then urged the United States to enter into 
a conventional arrangement, by which we might be 
pledged to concur with her in measures for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Tillthen we had exe- 
cuted our own laws in our own way; but, yielding 
to this application, and departing from our former 
principle of avoiding European combinations upon 
subjects not American, we stipulated, in a solemn 
- treaty, that we would carry into effect our own laws 

and fix the minimum force we would employ for that 
pumpos * i ' 

he letter of the ment of the 14th of No- 
vember, having quoted this passage, proceeds to ob- 
serve that ‘the president cannot conceive how you 
should have been led to adventure upon such a state- 
ment as this. It is but a tissue of mistakes. Eng- 
Jand did not urge the United States to enter into 
this conventional arrangement. The United States 
yielded to no application from England. The pro- 
position for abolishing the slave trade, as it stands 
in the treaty, was an American proposition; it origi- 
nated with the executive government of the United 
States, which cheerfully assumes all its: responsibili- 
ty. It stands upon it as its own mode of fulfilling 
its duties and accemplishing its objects. Nor have 
the United States arted. in this treaty, in the 
slightest: degree, from their former principles of 
avoiding European combinations upon subjects not 
American; becauee the abolition of the African 
. slavo trade is an American subject as emphatically 
as it is a European subject, and indeed more so, in- 
- asmuch as the government of the United States took 
the first great steps in deolaring that trade unlawful, 
and in attempting its extincuon. The abolition of 
this traffic is an object of the highest interest to the 
American people and the American government; and 
you seem strangely to have overlooked, altogether, 
the important fact, that nearly thirty years ego, by 
the treaty of Gheat, the United States bound them- 
selves, by solemn compact with England, to continue 
‘their corts to promote its entire abolition; both 
parties pledging themselves by that treaty to use 
their best endeavors to accomplish ao desirable an 
object.” | 


Now, in answer to this, you observe in your last 
letter: ‘That the particular mode m which the go- 
vernments should act in concert, as finally arranged 
in the treaty, was suggested by yourself, I never 
doubted. And if this is the construction I am to 
gizo to your denial of my correctness, there is no 

ifficulty upon the subject. The question between | 
us is untouched. All } ‘said was, that England con- | 
tinued to prosecute the matter; that she presented it 
for negotiation, and that we thereupon consented to 
its introduction. And if Lord Ashburton did not 
come out with instructions frdm his government to 
endeavor to effect some arrangement upon this sub- 
ject, the world has strangely misunderstood one of 
the great objects of his mission, and I have misun- 
derstood that paragraph in your first note where you 
say that Lord Ashburton comes with full powers to 
negotiate and settle all matters in discussion between 
England and the United States. But the very fact 
of his coming here, and of his acceding to any ati- 
pulations respecting the slave trade, is conclusive 
proof that his government were desirous to obtain 
the co-operation of the United States. I had sup- 
ed that our government would scarcely take the 
initiative in this matter, and urge it upon that of 
Great Britain, either in Washington or in Lon- 
don. If it did so, I can only express my regret and 
confess that I have been led inadvertently into an er- 
ror.’ 

It would appear, from all this, that that which in 
your first letter appeared as a direct statement of facts, | 
of which po would naturally be presumed to have 
had knowledge, sinks at Jast into inferences and con- 
jectures. But, m attempting to escape from some 
of the mistakes of this tiasue, you have fallen into 
others. “All I said was,” you observe, “that Eng- 
land continued to prosecute that matter; that sho 
presented it for negotiation. and that we therefore 
consented to its introduction.” Now, the English 
minister no more presented the subject for negotia- 
tion than the government of the United States pre- 
sented it. Nor can it be said that the United. States 
consented to its introduction in any other sense than 
it may be said that the British minister consented to 
it. ill you be good enough to review the serfes of 
your own assertions on this subject, and see whether 
they can possibly be regarded merely as a statement 
of your awn inlerencea? Your only authentic fact 
is the general one, that the British minister came 
clothed with (ull power to negotiate and settle all 
matters in discussion. This you say is conclusive 
proof tbat bis government was desirous to obtain the 
co-operation of the United States respecting the slave 
trade; and then you infer that England continued to 
prosecute this matter and preseated it for negotiation, 
and that the United States consented to its introduo- 
tion, and give to this inference the shape of a direct 
statement of a fact. 

You inight have made the same remarks, and with 
the same propriety, in relation to the subject of the 
Creole“ that of impressment, the extradition of fu- 
gitive criminals, or any thing else embraced in the 
treaty or in the correspondence—and then have con- 
verted these inferences of your own into so many 
facts. And itis upon conjectures like these, it is 
upon such inferences of your own, that you made the 
direct and formal statement in your letter of the 3d 
of October, that England then urged the United 
States to enter into a conventional arrangement by 
which we might be pledged to concur with her in 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
Till then we had executed our own laws io our own 
way. But, yielding to this application, and depart- 
ing from our former principle of avoiding European 
combinations upon subjects not American, we stipu- 
lated in a solemn treaty that we would carry into ef- 
fect our own Jaws, and fixed the minimum force we 
would employ for that purpose.“ 


The president was well warranted, therefore, in 
requesting your serious reconsideration and review of 
that statement. 3 ` 

Suppose your letter to go before the publio unan- 
swered and uncontradicled—suppose it to mingle 
itself with the general political history of the coun- 
try as a.) official letter among the archives of the 
department of state, would not the general mass of 
readers understand you as reciting facts rather than 
as drawing your own conclusions’ As stating history 
rather than as presenting an argument? It is of an 
incorrect narrative that the president complains.— 
It is that, in your hotel at Paris, you should under- 
take to write a history of a very delicate part of a 
negotiation carried on at Wast:ington, with which 
you had nothing to do, and of the history of which 
you had no authentic information; and which his- 
tory, as you narrate it, reflects not a little on the in-! 
dependence, wisdom, and public spirit of the admin- 
istration. ® 

As of the history of this part of the negotiation 
you were not well informed, the president cannot 
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but think it would have been more just in you (o 
have refrained from any attempt to give an account 
of it. 

You observe, further: “I never mentioned in my 
despatch to you, nor in sny manner whatever, that 
our government had conceded to that of England the 
right to search our ships. The idea, however, per- 
vades your letter, and is very apparent in that part 
of it which brings to my ohservation the possible ef- 
fect of my views upon the English government. But 
in this you do me, though I am sure unintentionally, 
great injustice. I repeatedly state that the recent 
treaty leaves the rightsof the parties as it found 
them. My difficulty is, not that we have made a 
positive concession, but that we have acted uned- 
visedly in not making the abandonment of this pre- 
tension a previous condition to any conventional ar- 
rangement upon the general subject.” 

On this part of your letter I must be allowed to 
make two remarks. The first is, inasmuch as the 
treaty pice no color or pretext whatever to any 
right of searching our ships,a declaration against 
such a right would have been no more suitable to 
this treaty than a declaration against the right of 
sacking our towns in time of peace, or any other 
outrage. . 

The rights of merchant vessels of the U. States 
on the high seas, as understood by this government, 
have been clearly and fully asserted. As asserted, 
they will be maintained; nor would a declaration 
suchi as you propose have increased its resolution or 


its ability in this respect. The government of the 


United States relies on its own power, and on the 
effective support of the people, to assert successful- 
ly all the rights of all its citizens, on the sea as well 
as on the land; and it asks respect for these rights 
not as a boon or favor from any nation. The presi- 
dent's message, most certainly, is a clear declaration 
of what the country understands to be its rights, and 
his determination to maintain them; not a mere prò- , 
mise to negotiate for these rights, or to endeavor to 
bring other powers into an acknowledgment of them, 
either express or implied. Whereas, if I under- 
stand the meaning of this part of your letter, you 
would have advised that something should have been 
offered to England which she might have regarded 
as a benefit, but coupled with such a declaration or ` 
condition as that, if she received the boon, it would 
have been a recognition by her of a claim which we 
make as matter of right. The president’s view of 
the proper duty of the government has certainly 
been quite different. Being convinced that the doc- 
trine asserted by this government is the true doc- 
trine of the law of nations, and feeling the compe- 
tency of the governmentto uphold and enforce it for 
itsalt, he has not sought, but on the contrary he has 
sedulously avoided, to change this ground, and to 
place the just righisof the country upon the assent, 
express or implied, of any power whatever. 


The government thought no skillfully-extorted pro- 
mises necessary in any such cases. It asks no such 
pledges of any nation. If its character for ability 
and readiness to protect and defend its own rights 
and dignity is not sufficient to preserve them from 
violation, no interpolation of promises to respect 
them, ingeniously woven into treaties, would be like- 
ly to afford such protection. And as our rights and 
liberties depend for existence upon our power to 
maintain them, general and vague protests are not 
likely to be more effectual than the Chinese method 
of defending their towns, by painting grotesque and 
eee figures on the walls to fright away assailing 

oes. 

5 y other remark on this portion of your letter is 
this: í 

Suppose a declaration to the effect that this treaty 
shquid not be considered as sacrificing any Ameri- — 
can rights had been appended, and the treaty, thus 
fortified, had been sent to Great Britain, as you pro- 

e; and supposo that that government, with equal 
ingenuity, had appended an equivalent written de- 
claration that it should not be considered as sacri- 
ficing any British right—how much more defined 
would have been the rights of either party. or how 
much clearer the meaning and interpretation of the 
treaty? Or, in other words, what is the value of a. 
protest on one side, balanced by an exactly equiva- 
lent protest on the other? ä 

No nation is presumed to sacrifice her rights, or 
give up what justly belongs to it, unless it expressly 
stipulates that, for some good reason or adequate 
consideration, it does make such relinquishment; and 
an unneceseary asseveration that it does not intend 
to sacrifice just rights would seem only calculated 
to invite aggression. Such proclamations would 
seein better devised for concealing weakness and ap- 
prehension than for manifesting conscious strength 
and self-reliance, or for inspiring respect in others. 

Towards the end of your letter you are pleased to 
observe: The rejection of a treaty, duly negotiated, 
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fa a serions question, ſo be avoided whenever it can bis majesty, the king of the French; and I take leave and settling the question, was happily agreed upon 
be without too greai a saerifice. ‘Though the nation- to refer you to it, for the views entertained by the 
al faith is not actually committed, still it is more or government of the United States, in relation to the 
less engaged. And there were peculiar circumstan- | suppression of the African slave trade. 

ces, growing out of long standing difficulties, which : 
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sions so long carried on upon the subject. In fact, 


ed, ] considered the discussions at an end; and as lit- 


which mae it unnecessary to resume the discus- , 


from the moment the special mission was announce | 


rendered an amicable arrangement of the various MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. tle to be resumed in reference to search and visita- ; 
matters in dispute with England a subject of great [ Extracts.] tion, as the boundary, or the Caroline.“ 

national interest. But the negotiation of a treaty is London, October 19, 1842. 8 f 

o far different subject. Topics are omitted or intro- : s 2 . , , 


MR. TODD TO MR. WEBSTER. 
[ Extract.} 
Legation of the U. S. of America, 
. St. Petersburg. Sept. 17, [20], 1842. 
s 


duced at the discretion of the negotiators, and they] I received, on the 13th instant, a note from Lord 
gre resposible, to use the language of an eminent] Aberdeen, informing me that he was prepared on 
and able senator, for ‘what it contains and what it; that day to exchange the ratification of the treaty. I 
omits.’ This treaty, in my opinion, omits a most: accordingly attended at the foreign office, and per- 


im nt and necessary stipulation, and therefore, | formed that agreeable duty. Mr. Derrick will, agree- p 


as it seems to me, its negotiation. in this particular, | ably to vour instructions, be entrusted with the Bri- 


was unfortanate for the country.” 


The president directs me to say, in reply to this, | Western, which sails on the 22d instant. 
* a 


that in the treaty of Washington no topics were 
omitted, and no topics introduced, at the mere dis- 
cretion of the negotiator; that the negotiation pro- 
ceeded from step to step, and from day to day, ua- 
der his own immediate supervision and direction; 


that he himself takes the responsibility for what the By the mass of the people, as well as by all intel 
treaty contains and what it omits, and cheerfully. gent persons, who have no party ends to serve, the 


t 


The intelligence as tothe treaty with Great Bri- 
‘tain, and the new tariff, has been received here with 
satisfactior; both events being regarded as essential 
to a permanent commercial intercourse with us. So 
long as there was the leact probability of a war with 


j j . England, or the rate of duties was not fixed, no ship- 
vernment, and particularly the Morning Chroni- 2 : — 
cle,” continues its attacks upon the treaty. They ments 15 any i one be T to aaa 
have been ably answered. e 0 1 a. Ca; and you will concur with me in the opinion that 
y- | Russia, recollecting the principles governing Cathe- 
rine as to neutral rights, cannot regret that the late 


tish ratification. He has taken passage in he Great 


A portion of the press, in opposition to the go- 


t 


leaves the merits of the whole to the judgment of treaty is, as far as I have had opportunities to ob- treaty is more happy in reference to the British prac- 


the eountry. 


I now conclude this letter, and close | servo, regarded with great satisfaction. This ſeel- tice of visitation than the quintuple treaty of 1841, 


this correspondence, by repeating once more the ex- ing does not, as faras I can judge, procced from an in which she was prevailed upon, fpr reasons yet un- , 


ression o 
ave commenc 
tober. 


t 


difference. He has a just appreciation of your cha- 
xacter and your public services, at home and abroad. 
He cannot but persuade himself that you must be 
aware, yourself, by this time, that your letter of Oc- 
tober was written under erroneous impressions, and 
that there is no foundation for the opinions respect- 
ing the treaty which it expresses; anid that it would 
. bave been far better, on all accounts, if no such let- 
~ter had been written. I have the honor to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, | DAN'L WEBSTER. 


-` MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the U. S. Paris, Oct. 29, 1842. 
Sin: 1 have the honor to transmit, herewith, a co- 


py of the letter of the minister of foreign affairs of 


the 14th inst., acknowledging the reception of my 


letter to him of the 2d inst., enclosing a copy of 


your communication of August 29th, respecting the 
conclusion of the recent treaty with Great Britain. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS. 
Hen. Daniel Webster, secretary of state, Washington. 


MR. GUIZOT TO MR. cas. (Translation) 

l Paris, October 14, 1842. 
Genera: I have received, with the letter which 
you did me the honor to address to me on the 2d in- 
stant, a copy of the despatch wherein Mr. Webster, 
the secretary of state, while communicating to you 


the result of his negotiations with Lord Ashburton, : 


her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary, informs you 


of the views of the federal government with regard 


_ to the repression of the slave trade. 

I thank you, sir, for this communication, and I em- 
brace with satisfaction this opportunity to renew to 
- you the assurance of the distir.guished consideration 
with which I have the honor to be your very humble 
and obedient servant, GUIZOT. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
| [ Extraet.] 
of state, Washington, Aug. 22, 1842. 


Department | 
Sin: The senate of the United States having giv- 


en its constitutional advice and consent to the treaty 
with Great Britain recently negotiated here, the 
president has ratified it on the part of the govern- 
mentof the United States, and I now transmit to 
you 2 
ter, the American ratification, to be exchanged 
against that of her Britannic majesty. You will ac- 
cordingly, upon the receipt of this despatch, inform 
the British secretary of state for forciga affairs that 
the treaty has been ratified on our part, and that you 
are authorised to exchange the ratifications with 
auch person as may be duly empowered for that pur- 
pose on the part of the British government. 

No difficulty or delay in the ratification of the 
treaty by. Great Britain is anticipated. As soon as 
the exchange of the ratifications takes place, itis de- 
sirable that you should forward, without unnecessary 
delay, the British ratification tothe U. S. 

MR. F. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
[Extract.} 
of state, Washington, Sept. 13, 1842. 

Sm: I enclose you a copy, (confidentially), of a 
communication from this department, addressed to 
the representative of this government, near that oi 


It is painful to him to have with you any cause of 


iz ——— — —— rc a SE SL a I 
eee 


Mr. Derrick, who will deliver you this let- 


the president’s regret that you should, opinion that its conditions are, in any respect, parti- | deveioped, to unite. ` 
it by your letter of the 3d of Oc- | cularly favorable to Great Britain. On the contre: 


\ 


ry, an opposite impression is very general. But 
there is an undisguised and honorable pleasure at the Berlin, Nov. 16, 1642. 
restoration of friendly intercourse between the two] Sia: Your despatch No. 36, enclosing a copy of the 
countries in the world, which are most able to bene- | treaty recently concluded at Washington, between 
fit and io injure each other. the United States and Great Britain, has just reach- 
= ed me. I beg leave to congratulate you, sir, on the 
MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. ! happy termination of this arduous negotiation, in 
Extract. which the rights, honor. and interests of our coun- 
edi Nov. 2, 1842. | try have been so successfully maintained. The ar- 
s s 2 0 2 1 ® frangement it contains on the subject of the African 
The treaty of Washington continues an object of Slave trade, is particularly satisfactory, as adapted to 
party warfare. A portion of the press, of both of secure the end proposed by the only means consis- 
the great party descriptions, is strenuously laboring | tent with our maritime rights. This arrangement 
to show, that the rights and interests of Great Bri- has decided the course of the French government in 
tain have been sacrificed by Lord Ashburton. The respect to this matter. Its ambassador in London 
French press is assiduous in attempting to prove, | notified to the conference of the five great powers 
that, in the articles relative to the suppression of | the final determination of France not to ratify the 
the slave trade, England has virtually abandoned the | treaty of December, 1841, and, at the same time, 
policy of the quintuple treaty of December 20, (xpressed her disposition to fulfil the stipulations of 
1841, and the government of France is loudly call- the separate treaties of 1831 and 1834 betwcen her 
ed upon to insist upon the abrogation of the treaties: and Great Britain. The treaty of 1841, therefore, 
of 1831 and 1833. now subsists only between four of the great powers 
by whom it was originally concluded; and as three 
of these (Austria, Prussia, and Russia,) are very 


MR. WHEATON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


i Extract. little concerned in the navigation of the ocean and 
„Feb. 3, 1843. the trade in the African seas, and have, besides, tak- 
5 a ® s 9 è en precautions in the treaty itself to secure their 


Parliament was opened by commission yesterday. commerce from interruption by the exercise of the 
The queen’s speech and the very interesting debates right of search in other parts, this compact may pow 
be considered as almost a dead letter. 


upon the addresses in the two houses, will be found ; . 
athe papers of to day, which accompany this de- The policy of the United States may consequently 
spatch. I attended the debate in the house of com- | be said, on this occasion, perhaps for the first time, 


to have had a most decisive influence on that of Eu- 
rope. This will probably more frequently occur 
hereafter, and it should be an encouragement to us 
to cultivate our maritime resources, and to strengh- 
en our naval arm, by which alone we are known 
and felt among the nations of the earth. 


I have the honor to enclose an official copy of the 
revised tariff of the Germanic Customs’ Association 
for the years 1843, °44, and 45, as agreed upon at the 
congress of Stuttgard, and subsequently ratified by 
the respective states of the association. It will be 
seen thut none of the very few alteration made in the 
duties on imports affect our trade with Germany. 
They are principally levelled at French goods, and 
especially the articles of luxury manufactured at 
Paris, which is stated to be intended as a retaliation 
of the increased duties recently Jevied in France on 
linen threads. These respective measures will pro- 
bably produce a negotiation fora reciprocal reduc- 
tioa of duties. 

Baren Bulow has recently stated to me that the 
Prussian cabinet had beén invited by some of its al- 
lies in the Germanic Customs’ Association to concur 
in measures of retaliation against our tarilf, which 
is much complained of as too fiscal and even prohi- 
bitive of many Gerinan commodities. He intimated 
that Prussia was not disposed, at present at least, to 
lake such a step, hut would await the result of the 
deliberations of our congress at the ensuing session, 
to determine the course of policy which the associa- 
tion ought to pursue. With a view to collect the 
necessary information respecting the actual working 
of the tariff on our trade with Germany, I have ad- 
dressed a circular to the different consuls in corres- 
pondence with this legation, aod shall communicate 
the result of my inquiries to the department. I have 
the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
vour obedient servant, HEN RY WHEATON. 

Hen. Daniel Webster, &. . &e. 


mons. You can judge of the surprise with which [' 
listened to the remarks of sir Robert Peel on the al- 
leged fact, that Lord Aberdeen“ letter to me of 20th 
December, 1841, remained to this day “unacknow- 
ledged and unanswered.” It was acknowledged by 
me in a note, dated two days after (Dec. 23, 1841), 
which, however unimportant, was transmitted to 
Mr. Fox by Lord Aberdeen, and aflerwards commu- 
nicated to parliament, and printed. In this note of 
acknowledgment, I informed Lord Aberdeen, that 
I would avail myself of an early opportunity of mak- 
ing some remarks on the very important topics treat- 
ed in this letter. 1 pursued this course of an imme- 
diate acknowledgment of the receipt of Lord Aber- 
deon's note, with notice of a purpose of replying, in 
due season, to ita contents, because, being just ar- 
rived at my post, I had not received the instructions 
which you had informed me | might soon expect on 
this topic, and which, as Lord Aberdeen’s note mo- 
dified the ground and disclaimed the language of his 
predecessor, it was my duty to await. Such instruc- 
tions I vould, no doubt, in due time have received 
but, on the 27th December, Lord Aberdeen informed 
me that the special mission had been determined on 
—that Lord Ashburton would goto America, with 
full powers to settle every point in discussion, in- 
cluding what was called the right of search, which 
he deemed the most difficult—and expressed the opi- 
nion, that it would hardly be worth while for us to 
continue the correspondence on matters in dispute 
between the two countries—and remarked, though 
he was willing to consider and reply to any state- 
ment I might think proper to make on any subject, 
that, pending the negotiation that might take place 
at Washington, he supposed no benefit would result 
from a simultaneous discussion here. 

Sucb were Lord Aberdcen's observations, as re- 
ported by me in my despatch of December 31. The 
negotations tuvk place, und a mode of dealing with, 
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"Tue Bavrimors AND Ou RAIL ROAD company, hu ve 
failed in their applicuuon to the legisiaiure of Virginia 
for an extension of the tine limited by the act apprupri- 
ating one million of dollars towards the extension of the 
road to Wheeling, which conditioned that it should be 
completed by the lst July, 1843. As this ie now impos- 
sible, the act is of course a dead letter, and the means of 
the company towards us extension reduced by that 
amount. l 


Sır E. L. Burwen A letter from this distinguished 
author to a literary Na in Boston, says, * With 
the last page of the Last of the Burons,” closed my ca- 
reer us a wiiter of fiction. You have been long aware 
that my graver studies have been grudually unfitting me 
for the task of the Romuncer.“ The ‘light of other days 
is faded, and my fancy no longer kindies at a spark as 
in happier hours of yore. Lain too wise to jeopardize 
© what Lule credit I may have woh already, and therefore 
bid tarewell—a mournful farewell, ii inay be, to the light 
aburs and flowing dreams of the novelist.” 


Henry Cray, associated with hie son, J. B. Clay, is 
aguin a pracuuoner at the bar of the courts of Kentucky. 


Deatas during the week in Philadelphia 116, ot which 
71 were children, 13 died of consumpuon, and 14 were 
people of color. 

Ine hon. S. McRoberts, senator from Illinois, died at 
Cincinnati on the 27th March. 


ELxCrioxs are to be for the third time attempted 
on Monday the 10th inst., in the 3J, 5th, 6th and 7th 
congressional districts of Maseachusetis. 


Exar Tios. Number of passengers who arrived at 
the port of New York since 1835. In the year 1835 the 
number was 35,303; in 1836. 60,541; in 1887, 57,976; in 
1133, 25,581; in 1839, 48, 153; in 1810, 62,797; in 1541, 
57.337; in 1842, 74,949; making a total in eight years, of 
422,656, tor tue port of New York alone. 

Excuancs. New York on London 105} a 106; on 
Fruuce 5,42}; Domestic Exchanges rewain as last quo- 


t . 

Fines. “The eld True American Inn,” a three story 
frame building at‘l'renton, N. J., the same in which Gen. 
Washiugton held his head-quarters and convened the 
council of war on the eveuing after the batile of Tren- 
85 in 1777, wok fire vg the 23th ult. and was burni 

own. 

The court house of Peru, Miami county, Indiana, to- 
gether with all the county records, were destroyed on the 
night of the 26ih ult. 


Fron Business iN Sourr coonry, Omo. According 
to the report ot the buard uf public works, 142.848 bar- 
rels of flour were cleared at Akron, on the Ohio canal,— 
@ portion of this was received from the Pennsylvanin 
. and Onio canal, but nearly all of ıt was manutactured 
in inis county. The milis in this town alone made 
90, 000 barrels last year, and for the coming year will ex- 
ceed IC, 000. . 

‘l'uere are about 87 run of millstones in operation in 
this county most of them are grist mills, which make 
very good flour; but about 30 run are in merchant mills. 
‘These 37 ruas made not less than 200, 000 barrels during 
the year ending ist ot January. T'o make this quantity 
of Hone it will require not less than 900,000 bushels of 
wheat. Summit coanty will probably ſurnish from ber 
own soil one-half of this, 450, 000 busliels. ‘I'he returns 
made at the Jace census for the crop of 1840, way 322, 833 
bushels. Now it is probable that thut return was sunie- 
what below the mark, and as the cultivation of wheat 
bas rapidly increased in this county during the past 
three years, it is not too much to suy that the crop of 
1843, will de 450,000 la The remaining 450, O00 
dushels will come by canal and wagons. 

{Akron Beacon. 


Fournianism. A Fourrierist institution, called the 
Sylvunia Association, is about to be established in the 
vicinity of New York, a tract of lang having been pur- 
chased lor the purpose ‘T'he president of the association 
is Mr. T. W. Wuaitley, an enmmnent artist; the secretary 
is Horace Greely, editor ot the New York Tribune. — 
Amung the stockliolders is the name of Edwin Forrest. 
The system proposed is a kind of conunon stock, in 
which those who la bor are interested, and receive a com- 
pensation in proportion to their skuil, Ke. An iusutu- 
uon of a similar character, compused of Germana, has 
been in operuton ia McKean coanty, ia Peunsylvania, 
dor near a year past. (Nut. Int. 


Mr. Forwarp, ex-secretary of the treasury has re- 
sumed the protession of the law at his ſuriner place of 
residence, Fuuburg, Pennsylania, in associauun with 
Mr. Maries. | 7 


IurRIso u EXT ron DEBI m Ono. According to the 
Provisions ot the late act. ul the Ouio legislature, u debt- 
or cannot be arrested aad imprisoned upon affidavit, that 
he is about tu reinove his person froin the ouunty or 
siate, unless the affidavit, also declare, that he intends so 
40 remove, with intent to defruud his creditors. The fact 
hat ihe debtor is a non-resident, and intends to leuve, is 
not sufficient to warrant huis arrest, but he must design 
dy leaving to defraud his creditors. 


Miccerism. A report of the death of Mr. Miller is 
premature. He is confined by indisposition, in Wash- 
ington county, N. V. 

‘be Eseex Banner says: Mr. Nathaniel Brown, of 
Kunsswwn, N. H., formerly travelling agent of the Exe · 
ter Mutual Fire Insurance office, cut his wile’s throat on 


Two men anda girl were burnt to deathin it. R 
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Thursday last. in such a shocking manner that her life 
was despurcd of. It is said he wae partially deranged, 
caused by uver excctenieat on the Mider docuine. | 

Various accounts reach us of persous being reduced 
to insanity by this delusion in the eastern and middle 
states. 


A Mixa, A mine of the black oxide of Manganese 
has been discovered near Jackson, Mississippi. -T'he ore 
yields 85 per cent. of the mineral. . 


Mor Maaxer. The banks in almost every diree- 
tion are complaining for want of safe employment for 
their funds, Most of them have more specie in vault 
than notes in circulation. 


NAYAL. List of officers attached to the U. 8. echr. 
Wave, now lying off the naval hospital, at Norfolk, and 
bound for Charleston. S. C. expected to sail ina few 
days. The Wave has been ready for sea some time, but 
has been detained waiting for medicines from Philadel 


lia. i 

Ino. A. Davis, lieutenant commandant; Henry Eld, 
jr., lieut.; Chas. E. Fieming, act. master; ass’t. surgeon, 
C. W. Tate; passed midshipmen, John H. Parker and 
Hamilton F Porter; midshipman Samuel B. Elliott; capt’s 
clerk, Mr. Bull. N 

We learn that commander Wm. G. Gardner hes been 
appointed to superintend the building of a new brig of 
war, which is to be built by contract at Balumore. 

The U. S. ship ol the line Delaware, com Morris, 
was to xail from Rio Janeiro about the 10th of February, 
for the Mediterranean. 

Court martial at Norfolk. The court did not organize 
on Saturday, there not being a quorum of members pre- 
cent. All absent members arrived in the Oceola from 
Washington on Sunday; and on Monday the cuurt met 
and organized, but adjourned on account of the absence 
of witnesses. 

Presents. A notice is published from the navy depart- 
ment, in reference tosix swords prepared in obedience 
to various resolutions of cougress,and designed tu have 
been presented to officers of the navy for gallantry and 
good conduct in the actions withthe enemy in which 
they were respectively engaged; but which have recent- 
ly been found in the navy department. The names of 
the officers to whom these swords were voted, and the 
actions in which they distinguished themselves, are as 
MO WS: 

James Bliss. midshipman, Lake Erie, Sept. 30, 1813. 
Alexander Storet, do do o. 

„gers Carter, sailing master, Lake Champlain, Septem- 
ber 11. 1814. 

Thos. Greeves, jr. midshipman, capture British brig 


Epervier. 
Richard Prick, do . brig Reindeer. 
Thos. N. Bonneville, do do do. 


As inese officers are not now in service, and perhaps 
not living. the departinent gives notice tbat the swords 
will be delivered, upon the production of satisfactory 
evidence, to the nearest mule relutive uf each of the he- 
roes. 


Nauvoo aBoLisneD. In the Illinios legislature on the 
27th uit., the senate repealed the law creating the Nau- 
voo legion, miliary corpse. They also repealed the char- 
ter of the Mormon City of Nauvoo. The vote in favor 
of the latter was 22 t0 31. Members of the senute were 
very free in their expressions of disgust at Murmonism. 


New Haursunz. All the towns but nine, according 
to the Boston Pust, give Henry Hubbard, for governor a 
majority of 959 votes over all uther persons. The farce 
was enacied of a mock election to congress, (contrary to 
jaw, and of course void from the beginning.) at which 
the Vun Buren candidates received a majonty of votes. 
The 8 thus obtaining a 8 of votes nre 
John R. Reding. Edmund Burke, Moses Norris, j r. end 
John P. Hale. 


Orxggon. Various demonstrations for the settlement 
of this territory continue to be made. Mr. Audubon 
left Cincinnati for the purpose of making a scientific ex- 
lo ratiun. Mr. Douglas Steuart, known as a previous 
nush traveller among the western Indians, lately let 
New Orleans on sume kind of similar trip. An ezpedi ; 
tion has been annouuced to leave Missouri for that coun- 
try sometiine during the year, to be composed of 1000 
emigrants. | 
_ Paruamewrary Desates. Sir Henry Cavendish sat 
in parlument during the early part of the reign 
George third, and at 4 time when reporters were ex- 
cluded from the buuse, his taste tand wdustry led him 
lo report the debates. The result of hia labora long re- 
mained concealed; but having now, by a happy acci- 
dent, been discovered, they are at the present moment 
in the course of publication. They extend over the pe- 
nod from 17639 to 1774, comprising the eulire duration of 
that which has been hitherto known as the aoreporied 
parliament. This was an epoch tertile in orators, us weil 
as in great occurrences. Burke and George Greenville 
were then the ornament ot the house of cummuns— 
Charles Fox nad just entered it, and was fast nang to 
eminence. The debates on the prosecution of Wilkes 
and the riots of 1768, on the American policy of Great 
Britain and on the government of Canada, are full of 
the most lively interest, and have been well preserved by 
Sir Henry. a 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKS. The annual statement of the 
condrion of the banks of e com- 
municated to the legislature of that state, shows that the 
aggregate of specie in all the banks is $4,792,853; that 
the aggregate circulation is 66, 522, 709; and that their 


= 


aggregato deposits are $7,013,221. These items, com- 
pared with the aggregutes in the statement of the pre- 
ceding year, show an increase n specie during the past 
year of $1,687,349; a decrease of circulation by the ae 
mount of 9947.972; and a decrease of deposits by the 
umount of 63,337,073. In a word, the condition of the 
banks of Pennsylvania is betier now than it was a year 
ago, by an increase of immediate resources of one mil 
lion of dollars, and by a decrease of immediate lia hili- 
ties of four millions and a third. Tbe relief issues, a 
mounting to a little over $2,000,000, are not included in 
this statement. ö l 


Russia. Accounts from Russia inform us that an im- 
peral Uknse orders that no toreigners shall be permite 
ted to exercise the functions of a preacher of the gospel, 
io any congregation in Russia, unless they sha aav 
previously become Russian subjects, or shall be plac 
under the special protection of an ambassador. The ob- 
ject, evidently, is to get rid of the missionaries. 

LN. F. Jour. Com. 

Srocxs in New York Ohio sixes are at eat F Kentucky 
@s 851; Illinois sixes 221; New York sizes 1012; corpo 
ration 5’s 913. 

Syria axd Parestine. When the British fleet wap 
withdrawn from the coast of Syria in 1840, a corps of 
engineers, all picked men, was left behind, in order to 
make a at survey of the enny throngbout Hs 
whole extent. Three officers, majors Robe, Scott, ead 
Wilbraham, were constantly occupied in making sur- 
veys in all quarters; and in the southern part, lieut Sy- 
monds carried a series of triangles over a greater portion 
of Judea and the country around the plain of Esdraelon, 
including lines of altitudes from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea and Lake of Tiberias. Some of t 
gentlemen are members of the a a Geographical So- 
eeu of London; and when the English guvernment 
shali have made the use it chooses of the results of their 
labors, it is understood that they will be given to the 
worid. [Bibliotheca Secra. 


THE TRIAL OF commaNDER Mackexza. The court 
martial, afier a very patient investigation of all the wit- 
nesses, and of the incidents in the mutiny, and the sub- 
sequent execution on board of the Somers, and after 
hearing the defence of the commander, have closed their 
proceedings, and transimitied their decision to the navy 
pad eiea at Washington. It was subinitted to the 
cabinet at Il o'clock on the 29h ult., at the presidents 
house, the secretary of the treasury being present. The 
meeting held till 3 v’oclock. | ey 

The defence of commander Mackenzie will be in- 
serted hereafier in the Register. 

The decision of judge Betts of the U. S. district court, 
New York, Aaina: the in'erlerence of the grand jury 
in the case, will also be registered in extenso. 


Pi FIREMBN’S PARADE at Philadelphia on on the Xith 
was a dashing affur. Tore were uven sixty-five coq- 
panies in the procession. 

Tus WEATHER. We have just parted with the coldest 
month of March that we have any recollection of. It 
has been throughout, much more like Ja nua ry than 
March. A regular north east snow storm occurred on 
the 16th uk., covering all the middle and northeru states 
to the depth of 15 10 18 inches with snow, which drified 
in many placer, so as to stop the mails for several days 
on the main routes. l 

A correspondent of the U. S. Gazette eays—“At sun- 
rise on the 23d, the’ mercury was at 19; during mid- 
day, it was 22. At eleven in the evening it was down 
to 12; making the average temperature of the 24 hoars 
17 &3de above zero. The culdest day for the last two 

ars (during the whole winter) was 17. Therefore the 
230 of March 1843, was as cold, within 2-3ds of a de- 
gree as any day for two yenrs. The mercury on the 
24th at sunrise, was down to 134, but through the day it 
was not quite so cold as the 23d.” 


Tuomas Jerparson. A meeting of persons professing 
to be the admirers of him “who has been appropriately 
atyled the Apostle of Liberty and the Father of Ameri- 
can democracy,” was held at Philadelphia on the 2st 
ukt., for the purpose of making arrangements to com- 
memorate the centennial anniverzary of the birth of 
‘Thomas Jefferson, who was born on the 12th April, 1743. 


Traps. Bicknell's last Reporter (Phil.) says: The 
spring trade lias been fully commenced in Philadelphia. 


al A large number of western and southern merchants are 


among us, and our business thoroughfares present a 
cheerſul and active appearance. We have co:versed 
‘with several buyers as well as sellers, and the sentiment 
ie alinost universal that affairs are gradually improving. 
The cashisystem is also a morei prominent feature of ihe 
times than it has been for years. ', 


Vircinsa. A new county has lately been created to 
bear in coumpliment to the veteran editor of the Riehnwnd 
Enquirer, the name of Ritchie. Mr. Ruchie has lately 
arsocia ted his two sons with himacit in the conducting 
of his press. ; 

Congressional districts, In the senate on wednesday 
Mr. Cox moved to recunsider the vote rejecting the bi 
from the house, dividing the state into districts. A good 
deal of squabbling ensued among the democracy in re- 
gard to what passed in the loco focu caucus, touching 
this subject. ‘The motion to reconsider prevailed—ayes 
18, noes 12. Mr. Woulfulk then moved to comit the 
bill to a select committee vt 15—which was agreed to— 
ayes 17, noes 3. (Rich. W hig. 

` The legisleiure adjourned on Tuesday last, afier 9 ses- 
sion of 114 days. 


F Tur Somers case—Judge Retts’ opinion. 


Charles Murray, purser in the United States navy, 


‘public for the port of Charleston, S. Carolina. 


_ story which lately went the rounds of the papers, 


. stated, if you remember, as an instance of diploma- 


. tact, of which every one who knows Mr. Hughes, 


department such information on the subject as you 


quest the president to remonstrate with the British 


| Read and passed. DAVID DUNN, speaker. 


* 
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Washington, March 4, 1843. Examination oy Mzurnis (Tenn.) nHangon. The 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt secretary of the navy has ap inted captain Law- 
of your letter of yesterday’s date enclosing certain | rence Rousseau, commander Henry A. Adams, and 
resolutions recently passed by the legislature of the | lieutenant Stephen Johnston to make an examination 
state of Maine, with respect to the management of | and survey of the harbor of Memphis, Tennessee, as 
the disputed territory fund. authorised by the act of congress of the 3d instant, 

I am not at present in possession of any informa- for the parse of ascertaining the 5 of 
tion upon the subject to which these resolutions re- establishing at that place a naval depot and yard for 
fer; but I shall immediately forward your communi- building and repairing steamships and other vessels 
cation to the lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, of war. These officers will meet at Memphis on 
and will acquaint you with his excellency’s reply. I} the 20th April, to commence ther labors. 
shall also transmit the correspondence to her majes- | [Army & Navy Chron. 
ty's government in England. | H. Barter, quarter-gunner on board the U. 8. brig 

With regard to the form of the resolutions them- | Boxer, was recently lost overboard. 
selves, as you make no observation thereupon in your] Suicbz. Dr. Leecock assistant surgeen of the 
letter, I hope I am justified in believing that you dis- United§States navy, and one of the officers of the bri 


approve, equally with myself, of the unbecoming} Somers, committed suicide on board of that vesse 
and disrespectful language in which they are drawn | on March 31st, precisely one vear since John Carroll 


up. avail myself, &e. ke. H. 8. Fox. on board of the Boxer committed a similar act at the 


To hon. Daniel Webster, &e. Ge. same anchorage. | | 
EY 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
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vice Thomas Gadsden, resigned. 


CONSUL. Senor Dow RoserT Apern, has been 
duly recognised as vice consul of the Mexican Re- 


DIPLOMATIC.—Minister to the Hague. An anec- 
dote found its way into the columns of the National 
Register, page 210, of the last volume, extracted 
from the Baltimore American, 95 vk bars o . 
contradict, as we find authority to do; from the fol- ' Washington, March 31, 1843. 
lowing from the New York correspondent of the} Sir: With reference to var letter of the 2d inst., 
National Intelligencer: 8 f conveying to me certain resolutions passed by the le-| LETTER FROM MR. WEBSTER. The fol- 

Friday morning, March 11. gislature of the state of Maine, upon the subject of | lowing letter was written in reply to an inquiry from 

“I am very happy to be authorised to contradict a bonds belonging to the disputed territory fund, which | the editors of the New Hampshire Sentinel concern- 
letter was referred by me for information to the| ing a remark attributed by many in that section to 
lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, I have now | Mr. Webster: mn 
to acquaint you that the lieutenant governor informs Washington Feb. 27, 1843. 

f ‘ | me that, so long ago as October last, upon receiving} Mr Dear Sin: I have received your letter of the 
court to which he is accredited, Mr. Hughes was re- intelligence from Ford Ashburton of the signature of | 23d instant. The slander that I ever made any such 
ceived by the king with a good humored reproach | the treaty of Washington, he had issued orders to the | declaration as, lake care of the rich, and the rich will 
for having wished rather to go to Belgium, and the attorney general of the province to suspend all pro- | take care of the poor,” isa base calumny and faise- 
the Chargee replied with his usual happy facility, ceedings upon the bonds in question. The attorney | hood. I never said it, nor any thing like it, nor any 
“that he but imitated his majesty in this desire,”"— general reports officially that the above orders have | thing to give the least color to such a calumny. On 
Whatever may be thought of this as wit, it would Peen duly obeyed. It appears, therefore, that the | the contrary such a sentiment would be at variance 
have been, if true, a gross violation of delicacy and | resolutions of the Maine legislature cannot have been | with one of the great and leading objects of my life; 


grounded upon an accurate statement of facts. I 

avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the as- 

surance of my distinguished consideration. ö 
H. S. FOX. 


Daniel Webster, &c. Fe. 


THE ARMY.. 
A count MARTIAL, by order of Brig. Gen. Ar- 
buckle, assembled at New Orleans on the 24th ult. 
for the tral of Lieut. Henshaw, of the 7th infantry, 
on charges preferred by Major Rains. The court is 
composed of col. W. S. Harney, U., S. riflemen, pre- 
sident, major McRee, A. Q. M., captain Lee, 7th in- your friend and obe't servant 
renee captain ee 7th ti , captain 0 i l D ANIEL WEBSTER. 
4th infantry, captain Ross, 7th infantry, captain Ar- : I. 
nold, U. S. ridemen, It. Whiting, 7th infantry, it. hn Prentiss, esq. Keene, N. H 
Hardee, U. S. Riflemen, It. Simmons, 7th infantry, 
| judge advocate. 
aptain J. R. Vinton, with his company of the 3d 

regiment of the United States artillery, recently sta- 
tioned at St. Augustine, in Florida, arrived at Savan- 
nah, immediately proceeded to Augusta, to be sta- 
tioned at the arsenal near that city. Lieutenants 
Hammond and Bragg are attached to the company. 

The St. Louis New Era says: We understand that 
a brutal murder was committed at or near Jefferson 
Barracks a few days ago, by a soldier named Isham, 
on the body of his wife. He shot, her through the 
breast with a pistol, and then fled.” , 


touching our friend CurisropHerR Hucues, it was 


tic readiness and wit, that on his presentation at the 


which object has been to improve the condition of 
the industrious classes, to increase their information, 
and promote their independence. This purpose has 
ever been cherished by me, not only from bene vo- 
lence and kind feeling towards the great mass of my 
fellow citizens, but also from thé fullest conviction 
that, as a great political principle, in a country where 
sutfrage is so nearly universal, we must always look, 
for the support of good government and civil and 
religious liberty, to the intelligence, manly charae- 
ter, virtue, and independence of those who constitute 
so prevailing and irresistible a majority in all popu- 
lar elections. I am, dear sir, with much regard, 


must believe him incapable, and Iam not surprised 
to know that the conversation never took place, and 
that the anecdote is a sheer fabrication.” 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Department of State, Washington, March 2, 1843. 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit to you the copy 
of a resolve of the legislature of Maine, recently 
addressed to the president and executive of that state, 
relative to certain proceedings of the government of 
New Brunswick, supposed to be in contravention of 
the terms of the treaty of 9th August last, between 

United States and Great Britain. : 
Will you do me the favor to communicate to this 


may possess, or may be able hereafter to obtain from 
the provincial government, in explanation of the 
proceedings referred to? I avail myself, &o. &c. 
DANL. WEBSTER. 
Henry S. Foz, esq. &c. &c. Sc. 


STATE OF MAINE. 

Resolve in relation to bonds or securities that were to be 
surrendered by Great Britain to the states of Maine and 

„ Massachusetts under the late treaty. l 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to inform 
the president of the United States that the govern- 
ment of the province of New Brunswick ate attemp- 
ting to collect from citizens of this state and others 
bonds belonging to the ‘disputed territory fund, “ so 
called, which were given for lumber cut ander per- 
mits from the states of Maine and Massachusetts, in 
contra vention of the treaty of Washington; and re- 


SPECIF FOR THE U. STATES. The Liver 
pool Albion of a late date says: “Specie, to a very 
large amount, is now exporting from Liverpool to 
the United States. The British and North Ameri- 
can royal mail steamer Caledonia, which sailed on 
the 4th ult. for Halifax and Boston, carried out 
above 100,000 sovereigns, and yesterday, the Acadia, 
for the same port, had on freight not less than 300, 
000. The ordinary rate of insurance for specie in 
these steamers is 12s. 6d. per cent. but, in conse- 
quence of the large quantity going by the Acadia, 
and the ‘extremly boisterous state of the weather 
during the last week, the premium rose as high as to 
30s. At this rate, even, it was difficulf to get insu- 
rance done on specie, the underwriters being quite 
full of risks. ‘The packet ship Independence, which 
jailed yesterday for New York, carried out 60,000 
sovereigns on frieght; and the packet ship N. York, 
which sails to-morrow for thé same port, will have 
alarge quantity on freight. The Great Western 
too, which leave Bristol on ‘Saturday next for Ma- 
de ira and NeW York, will carry out a large amount 
of specie. The sovereigns thus ‘exported are, it is 
supposed, chiefly intended for opérations on bills of 
ange.” A l A : 


THE NAVY. 

‘Tre Paesmenrt has dissolved the court martial con- 
vened in New York, for the trial of cammander Mac- 
kenzie. : . 5 eee py oy 

The sloop of war Vandalia, commander McCluney,,. 
sailed from New York on the lst and arrived at Nor- 
folk on the 5th inst. TO 

Naval. Gonsraucrons. The Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle states that on the Ist of May next the following 
ch „by transfer, in the stations of these officers 
will de made: : ; : fn 

S. M. Pook, from Portsmouth, N. Hampshire to 


n. pog ee l 
. Joshua Barker, from Boston to Portsmouth, Now 
Hampshire. a, a 
Foster Rhodes, from N. York to Norfolk. 
Francis Grice, from Norfolk to N. Vork. 
Most of the rigging that was cut adrift from the 
United States ship Saratoga during her late disaster 
N recovered, and towed into Portsmouth har- 


minister against said proceeding, and to insist on the 
stipulation of the treaty, which provides that any 
bonds or securities appertaining thereto (the disput- 
ed territory fund) shall be paid and delivered over to 
the government of the United States; and to take 
such measures relatiog to the matter as to him may 
seem fit to cause the treaty stipulations to be earried 
mio effect, that the citizens of this state may be sav- 
ed any further aggravation from that souree. — 

In the house of representatives, February 17, 1843. 


IRST ANNUAL. REPORT OF THY ‘NEW 
ENGLAND SJLK CONVENTION. 

We are mdebted to J. R. Barbour, esq., of Oxford. 
Mass., the secretary of this very interesting conven- 
tion, for the copy of the report before us. . 
VVV. E. Courier and Eng, — 

The convention aasesabled at N pton on the 
2th October last: and although the delegates were 


In senate, February 17, 1843. Read and passed. 
ae EDW. 5 AH, president. 
February 17, 1843. proved. . 
%% AOAN FAIRFIELD. 
A true copy. . Attest: ih eer it~! 


Philip C. Johnson, secretary of stats. 
kilip | XIV S1. 6. v 


confined to tha New ride Han states, letters and re- 
ports were received from every part of the country, 
shewing the state of the silk culture. We remarked 
in 1836, that silk, next to cotton, was destined to be 
the great staple of our country; and every successive 
year has confirmed us in this conviction. In its in- 
fancy as at present, the silk culture can only be sus- 
tained by the fostering aid of bounties from the dif- 
ferent states; but the small sums thus expended, will 
„unquestionably return into the pockets of, the people 
ten thousand fold. 


Ii is now,a well ascertained fact, that wherever the 
climate will admit of the growth of Indian corn, the 
silk culture may be successfully introduced. From 
the observations we have been called to make on this 
matter, and from the practice in Italy, we do not 
‘think it will ever be very profitable to have very ex- 

tensive cocooneries; but in process of time, every 
farmer in the land will have from one to three acres 
of mulberry trees, and his children and the females 
of his family will annually raise from ten to forty 
pounds of raw silk worth in market five dollars 
per round; and thus add to the real wealth of the 
country from twenty to sixty millions of dollars an- 
nuilly. . l 

It is an universally admitted fact,that the American 
rav silk is at this time worth fifteen per cent more in 
the London merket than any other description; aud in 
consequence, we may not only look forward with 
confidence to our raising sufficient for our own con- 
sumption. but it must inevitably enter largely into 
~our exports. If, as we do not doubt, American silk 
is better than all others, then most assuredly, Eu- 
rope must and will be supplied by us to a certain ex- 
tent. , 

Accompanying the report of the convention, we 
have received from Mr. Barbour, a sample of “silk 

aper manufactured from the autumnal crop of the 
leaves of the morus multicaulis, after the previous 
crop had been used in feeding silk worms,” which 
may be examined on our Bulletin. f 

In relation to the quality of American silk, we 
quote the following from the report. , 


“John Fox. Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. In 
carcfully perusing your leiter, I discover three prom- 
inent inquiries:—Ist, The knowledge I possessed of 
the silk business previous to my, arrival in this 
country; Qdly, My opinion of the silk raised in this 

country; 80 3dly, My views of the manufacturing 
business. 

„Pirst.—I waa born in London; my predecessors 
were weavers of the old school. J was brought up to 
the business young, and never went out of it; was 
thirty-five years engaged in it in London, part of 
which time I superintended for the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Fopkins & Cowper, Friday street, 

Cheapside, — thirty looms; Mr. William Prater, Wood 
street, Cneapside,—one hundred looms; Mr. Rugg, 
Spitalfields,—forty looms; M. Frebout, Finsbury— 
fifty looms; besides being, after that, in business for 
myself, in Church street, Spitalfields, and Bassinghall 
street city, five jan with twenty looms. During 
the period of fifteen years I had from 250 to 300 Ibs. 
of silk, of every grade and name, jo pass through my 
hands weekly. 
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of the country, gives it a passport to the confidence 
of business men. (6.) Our manufacturers, in some 
cases are now shaping their business in reference io 
taking up silk. Others will do the same, as the 
times shall seem to jastify. This aids the growing 
of silk. (7.) The amount of silk made in years past 
has been rapidly increasing, each year 
doubling upon the preceding year. 


ust about 
In ail the states 
where legislative bounties are given, we have the 
means of showing this increase with great precision. 
l called upon our state treasurer in Bostona few 
days since, and he kindly gave me the following 
statement, showing how this matter stands in Mass- 
achusette:— 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842— to Oct. 1, ' 3,351.91 
In view of these results, secured amidst all the 
multiplied discouragements that we have to contend 
with, what may be hoped for now that we have sur- 
mounted these discouragements and gained public 
confidence? (8.) Another consideration, calculated 
to urge the business forward, is found in the fact, 
that all our present agricultural staples are now ex- 
i tremely depressed, and are likely to remain so. The 
market is completely glutted. Our farmers must take 
up something new, or their sufferings will he pro- 
longed indefinitely. In this crisis silk comes to their 
aid. Inthe production of this article, they cannot 
glut the market for one whole generation most as- 
suredly. 
To conclusion, the convention cannot but congratu- 
late their absent friends, and the public, upon the 
present aspects of the silk cause. We have held our 
' first regular meeting. It has been one of special in- 
terest. Maine can grow silk. New Hampshire and 
Vermont can grow silk. Notes of ‘encouragement 
have come from the cold north and the warm south. 
The fertile west also, has spoken in terms full and 
decided. Onward we are summoned to move. 
ward we are determined to move. Onward we cull 
upon our intelligent friends to move. Difficulties, 
discouragements—name them not. No enterprise 
large in its inception, comprehensive in its designs, 
wide spreading, far reaching, and beneficent in its re- 
sults, can claiin an exemption from ditficulties, in the 
infancy of its movements. Of these our enterprise 
has met and encountered no measured share. We 
know indeed the worst of the case. 
By order of the convention, 
I. R. BARBOUR, publishing com. 
December, 1842. 


671.37 
198.00 
350.52 
434.62 

1.233.59 

2,111.42 


THE COMET OF FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND 
APRIL 1843. After electrifying the nervous— 
i puzzling and ever quizzing the scientific—fright- 
| ning the timid, and confirming the fanatics, this fit- 
ful wanderer has made its rapid waltz close round 
sun, and is off again to illimitable space, tail and all. 
Never certainly did a more fitful and coquettish lumi- 
nary visit our skies. Without having, so far as as- 
tronomers have told us, been ever seen in any sphere 


On- 


- 


horizon immediately in the direction where the sun 
had eet, up amongst the stark, in a line slightly curv- 
ed to the south of east, considerably more than half 
way to the Zenith, and not materially varying in width 
or intensity. The last glimpse we had of this beau- 
tiful train was on the evening of the 2d of April.— 
It was then so faint, that though the sky was clear 
and the stars very brilliant, if we had not known 
where to find it we should have scarcely discerned it. 
it was discernible however in the full length it had 
at any time been visible to us. We have sought for 
it since in vam. Even fancy would not recall the least 
glimpse. It has gone from us forever and left 
only the task of estimating as well as we may be 
able, the vastness of its journey guessing at its destiny 
from the few elements with which observation of ite 
progress has furnished the scientific. That it has 
been the most remarkable comet observed for many 
centuries, there is no question. We have strong 
hopes that the improved apparatus for making obser- 
vations, and the vast number of the scientific now in 
all parts of the world prepared to note every phe- 
nomenon it has presented, will produce some material 
results in relation to the theory of comets which is 
as yet little better than mere speculation. Some 
have maintained that there is so inle of actual sub- 
stance in the whole apparatus of a comet, that if we 
had it compressed uuder the powerful pressure of our 
i atmosphere, we might put body tail and all into ‘a 
common snuff box. | 3 , 
| This is about as plausible as the idea of the exces- 
sive transitions from cold to heat and heat to cold, 
| which sir Isaac Newton took so much pains to cal- 
culate these bodies to be subject to. Whether they 
are a substance or only an appearance, is the next stage 
of inquiry. i : . - 
Comets are ascertained to be far more numerous 
than was imagined. So rarely have they broken 
| upon our unassisted vision, that their appearance cre- 
| ated nolittle alarm. ‘They were apprehended as a spe- 
cies of out-laws in the universe—over which Divine 
Authority had prescribed no regulations in harmony 
with the rest of creation. Itis found out however, 
by means of more powerful optics and more accurate 
investigation, that many thousands of these bodies 
have been sporting about our system ever since crea- 
tion—and some of them at least, are found to belong 
to the system and to have their regular periods as 
well as the planets or any of the satellites. There is 
a vast deal in Heaven and earth, which our philoso- 
phy has not yet dreamed of. a 7 


Professor Pierce of Cambridge, Mass. furnishes 
the following Elements as approaching to aecura- 


3480 43° 


cy: 
Longitude of the ascending Node 


Inclination, 39° 16 
Longitude of the Ferihelion, 280° 31" 
Perihelion distance, 000 872 


oat . days. 
Time of passing the Perihelion, Feb. 27,01, mean- 
time at Cambridge. 
Motion Retrograde.” 
The appearance of the comet is said to have 


| caused great alarm among the populatior. of Yucatan, 
especially the Indian portion of it. A full view of it 


Now to the second,—relative to the silk raised in | before-—without having been predicted by any but the | was had every night in the Gulf, and the nucleus was 
this country. To this I am qualified to affirm, from | Millerites—without having been detected im its ap- seen very distinctly.. 7 . 


various experiments J have tried, that the silk 1s su- 
erior to any I have seen from Italy, China, France, 
Piedinont or Valencia, where the worms are fed upon 


proach by the thousands of star-gazers with all their 
improved telescopes and comet-finders, until it had 
almost reached the sun itseli—it then, full @rbed, 


nulticaulis or Italian. Its brilliancy, strength, and | burst into view in broad day light. close to that glori- 
scent, are superior. Iam aware that exposure to the | ous luminary, and of dimensions far surpassing any 

' saline air, in the passage across the ocean, may be comet seen in modern times. Scarcely was it seen 
the cause of the loss of fragrancy to imported silk; before it appeured to disappear again, and fora time it 
but the brilliancy is peculiar to American silk, if! was warmly disputed whether those who had profes- 
recled in a propet manner, with cleanliness.” sed to have seen it were not deceived by some mete- 
We copy the closing observations of Mr. Barbour's orie will-of-the-wisp. Its splendid train, thrown sud- 
report. . denly across the heavens ſor a space of more than 
5. The regular extension of the silk business may | filty degrees, was mistaken even by astronomers for 
now be anticipated. (I.) It has outlived the disas- an exhibition of zodiacal light. and this position was 
trous revulsion of 1839. (2.) All our agricultural | maintained until both phenomena become visible at 
journals are now friendly, and most of them are once, at tne same time, and wrought conviction.— 
zealously engaged in promoting it. (3.) The politica! | The comet itself in the mean time, shining we 
press is every where ready to publish any candid | are told in some pon as brilliantly as Venus itsel{— 
statements on the subject. (4.) Gaprincipled specu- | an account, by the way, which we take to be slight- 
lotors in trees have all left the field, and the whole | ly tinged with the traveller’s license — ſor to our vis- 
silk business has fallen into new and better hands.— | sions, it in appearance resembled all the other comets, 
They did the cause immense mischief. By their ope- | we have ever seen looking of a white-cloud like as- 

. rations in 1839, and especially in the wanton des- pect, but with a well defend eirele— and without any 
struction of their trees in 1840, they practically pro- appearance by day light, of a train; —whilst so con- 
claimed that mulberry trees have no intrinsic value. | spicuons in some places as to be seen by every one, 

I has taken the regular silk growers two or three vet succeeded in evading search even with capital 
years to undo the mischief. Yet we have, in a very telescopes in other places, so effectually, that the idea 
desirable and encouraging degree, done it. Trees was actually maintained by some that thehueleus must 
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COMMERCIAL. 


! SPECIE AT A DISCOUNT. We have repeat- 


edly noted the rapid accumulation of specie in the 
banks. They now find the amount to be an incon- 
| venience, and actually refuse, both in New York 
and Boston, to receive Spanish mulled quarters of 
dollars for more than 23 cents—eighths of a dollar 
for more than ten cents, and sixteenths of a dollar 
for five cents. A depreciation to this amount upon the 
whole of the small Spanish coin in the U. States, 
would be a very serious loss to be added to those 
with which the people have recently been taxed, and 
one which we can perceive no sufficient reason for 
those who have undertaken to improve it, for so do- 
ing at this moment. The age of depreciated shin- 
plasters has hardly passed, when lo and behold, the 
same agents continue to make the people sustam a 
like loss upon depreciated specie! True, specie is 
but an article of merchandise—but, if those who 
do congregate” for the purpose of making a living 
out-of the fluctuatiops they contrive to effect in the 
market value of a commodity,—because that cam- 
modity ai 55 to have the impress and super- 
scription of Don Carlos instead the eagle upon 


are now appreciated. and some sales made at small have entirely evaporated, leaving its tail shining | it, for that and for no sufficient reason, conspire 


silk business cannot be | ‘alone in its glory.“ 


ices, From this time, the rere 
ny The latier continued to exhibit every clear evening, 


extended at all Without creating a corresponding de- 
mand fur trees. (3.) 


l 


to depreciate the whole stock, to such an unseason- 
able amount, they do'a wrong to society. Tre post 


Tue new tarti, by placing this | from twilight tili about half past nine o'clock at night | office, it appears, has adopted the same rates—and 
” ‘Dusiness of a-level with the other great intesests of | extended from where it was lost in the mist of the this Spanish. : 


coin is at once eried down’'—at lea s 


° soe b 
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the fractions—and no doubt the dollars will come 
nedt. Inthe mean time, brokers are busy, buying 
fdr exportation these very fractions at half the de- 
preciation the banks demand for exportation. 


„ FOREIGN MARKETS. On looking over an ac- 
‘eurate price current of the comparative prices of the 
Jeading staples of commerce, just received per steam- 
er, I notice that the following articles have greatly 
‘fallen in value, viz: 

January, 1842. January, 1843. 


shes, 34s. 293. owt. 

randies, low qual- | 

ities, Qs. 3d. a 29 ls. 6d. a 24 gal. 
Cocoa. 35 a 46s. 30 a 383. cwt. 
Coffee; Brazil, 37 a 45s. 30a 398. 

St. Domingo, 38 a 42s. 30 a 333. 

Java & Sumatra 

low qual. 318. 23s. u 

Flour, American, 

per bl. in bond, 32 a 34s. 20s. bbl- 
Hemp, Russia, 34 10 a £37 10s. 30 a £33 ton. 
Oils, sperm, §. 85a £87 70 2 471 * 

Linseed, , £36 431 10s. 

Rice, Carolina, 34 a 368. 26 a 30s. cwt. 
Spices, Nutmegs, 4a 58 3 3 a 4s. 9d lb. 

Pepper, Suma- . 

tra, 31d 23d 1b. 
Wheat in bond, 633. 488. per quarter. 
Bar Iron, £6 15s. £5 5s. ton. 
Pig Iron, 3 4s. 2 10 a 3s. 15d. 


The fall of prices may be considered as very hea- 
vy, when it is seen that the previous rates at the be- 
ginning of 1842 was extremely low. as compared with 
those of preceding years. On going back to a range 
of years preceding the present one, it will be found 
that some of the staples have fallen twenty five per 
cent., and others fifty per cent. I suppose these 
changes may have been caused in part by an excess 
of supplies, and in part from the immense losses 
which for some past years, have been sustained by 

lies holding on large quantities of various articles 
zn the hope of an advance in prices. Bos. Ado. 

THE FUR TRADE. Imports into London, of furs 
and skins, from the United States, and Hudson Bay 
eompany’s e for the year 1842: 


THE BUSINESS WORLD. Trade gets on in our 

- cities this season at a hard money gait. Little cre- 
ditis given or expected. Purchases are limited to 
immediate demands. Old debts are bemg reduced 
very gradually,—new ones avoided. Prices of goods, 

. both foreign and domestic, continue to decline, the 
tariff notwithstanding! We hear of no seareily of 
either. Money continues to accumulate and re- 
mains inactive in the hands of holders for want of 
safe and profitable employment. Discounts hava been 
made by banks as low as five per cent. for unques- 

_ tionable paper. United States stock is at a clever 

remium—7 and 8 per cent—and no thanks to the 
oreign capitalists. A few ather unquestionable 
stocks are also above par, but the repudiative sug- 
gestions of the secretary of state of New York have 
operated on the state stocks at least so far as to pre- 
vent them for the moment from advancing. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, says:— 
Business of most descriptions continues dull. Some 
merchants from the southern and southwestern por- 
tions of the country are now here, which gives some 
activity to the dealers engaged in that trade, but 

wich this exception, there is very little doing among 


the mercantile community, and the expectations for 


the spring trade are by no means large. Perhaps no 
better illustration of the inactivity of trade and the 
indisposition on the part of the people to extend 
their purchases can be given than that drawn from 
the condition of the exchanges. So far from drafts 
an New York bringing a slight premium at most of the 
points, as has almost always been the case in former years, 
they are generally to be had at par, and in some of the 
cities, New Orleans for instance, at a considerable dis- 
count. The large amount of specie which has been 
received in that city since the commencement of the 
season (nearly seven millions,) has not as yet restor- 
ed the equilibrium of the exchanges, and farther 
shipments are constantly made, and will continue to 
be made, to a greater or lesser extent, until the bu- 
siness season is over. At Mobile, also, the difference 
which now obtains, of about four per cent between N. 
York drafis and specie, in favor of the latter, is abun- 
dant proof that if their quotations were founded 
upon a specie currency New York funds would be 
at a discount.“ 

The same paper says: The money market is still 
abundant, and while business remains so inactive we 
cannot anticipate any increased demand. The banks 
are quite willing to take satisfactory paper at 5 per 
cent., and loans upon the first class of securities 
have been made at a still lower rate. The impres- 
sion which has been quite prevalent, of a considera- 
ble advance in stocks, in consequence of the great 
abundance and probable increase of the supply of 
money, although to some extent justified by the ad- 
vance in some descriptions, seems not to be as pre- 
valent. The operations of the street are hardly sus- 
tained by the purchases of capitalists, and unless this 
shall be the case any farther improvement cannot be 
expected.” 

icknell’s (Philadelphia) Reporter, says: Spring 
trade has fully commenced in a wholesome but not 
in an extravagant spirit. The money world con- 
tinues without change. Despite the limited curreu- 
cy, and the immense losses by banks and otherwise 
during the last few years, funds can readily be ob- 
tained on first-rate security or first-rate paper, at 
very low rates. The prospect, too, is that no great 
activity will take place for some time. The great 
abundance in England no doubt has its influence in 
this country. 


udson Bay. U. States. Total. high character in New York, who are no doubt au- 

Beaver. 51222 8.000 60,122 thorised to invest funds at low rates, whenever un- 

-Muskrat, 693,242 100,000 783, 242 doubted security is offered, especially at the present 

Otter, 7,153. 7,480 15,633 time, when the rate of interest in England is ex- 
Martin; 105 0 5 tremely low.“ 

ink, 16.900 ’ 900! The United States Gazette, says: Philadelphia, 

Lynx, 43,002 4,800 47,802 although admirably adapted to the purpose of 885 

Fisher, 4,963 6,100 11,068 | facturing, (we allude to the environs of the city, as 

Fox, silver & black, 384 467 well as à portion of the city proper, and the adjoin- 

„ cross, „302 1,800 3,102 ing districts,) has hitherto been the factor of the 

“ red, 3,267 41,800 55,047 | preat establishments of the east, changing her flour 

„ white 1,914 240 2,144! and coal for a portion of their goods, and her gold 

A plueandkitt, 1,093 13.000 14.093 and silver for the balance of the trade. It was ow- 

grey, 15,500 15,500 | ing to the long continued fidelity of Philadelphia 

Bear, lack, 5.258 5,500 11.758 | commission merchants, that the east maintained her 

“ brown, 832 38 920 great establishments with profit. These commission 

7 dhe Ae | 8 19 349 merchants stood between the east ane the west, and 

’ revented the delay in payment by the merchants 

Raccoon, 1.709 345,000 346.709 Fe the latter from n with the onward, pro- 

Wolf, 9,546 5,500 15 046 fitable progress of the ſormer. 

Wolverine, 2,134 2,131| This was so pre-eminently the case, that during 

Wild Cat, 8,400 8,400 | the convulsion of the suspension period, the eastern 

Badger, 211 134 345 manufacturers were glad to sell in Philadelphia, at 

Sea Otter, 132 132 prices varying very little from those asked for the 

Dear skins, 135,000 135,000 same goods in N. York, when the exchange between 

r | the two cities was greatly against Philadelphia. The 

Grand total, 1,786,432 | fact is, that whatever of discredit was attached to 


certain corporations in our city, the credit of our 
business men remained unimpeached and unsuspect- 
ed. And the withdrawal of a portion of the manu- 
factures from our market, or rather a diversion of 
them to another market, was caused by an unwilling- 
ness of the large commission houses to increase the 
business beyond the immediate wants of their custo- 
mers—-a cautious step, consistent with the former 
conduct which established their credit. 

“The east, from that circumstance and the west- 
ern railroad,” became their own factors with the 
west. It is enough to say of the experiment, that it 
did not succeed—the payment is not prompt enough. 
The owners of stock in the large factories demand a 
speedier return, and sigh for the good old times 
when the checks of the Philadelphia commission 
merchants anticipated the western payments, and 
made them easy with regard to the results of their 
enterprise. 

But it is doubtful whether the trade will ever find 
its former channel. The large factories of Massa- 
chusetu have been carried on at an immense ex- 
pense. Treasurers, agents, factors, &c., have been 
employed. whose salaries and commissions interfer- 
ed with the dividends of the stockholders; and, as 
times are harder, the gross profits must diminish.— 


i 


There are many English agencies of | 


Hence it is believed that the business of manufac- 
turing will fall more into the hands of the pgivate 
manufacturer—those who will give a personal at- 
tention to the affairs of the mill, and the primary 
sale of its produce. And this state of things will 
tend to benefit the manufacturing interests of our 
own district; and we may confidently look to see bu- 
siness, in due time, revive, and our own factories sup- 
plying the commission stores of our city. Of course, 
any considerable increase of business must result 
from a proper legislation of congress, and the estab- 
lishment of some currency that will give life to 
trade. The first indications of improvement, it 
strikes us, however, will be in the, moderate sized 
factories, where competent capital gives employment 
to individuals.” | 


— — a 


THE SOMERS CASE. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. - 


BEFORE JUDGE BETTS. 
The United States vs. Alexander S. Mackenzie, and Guert 
Gansevoort, March 20,1843. New York. 


Betts, district judge, delivered the following in- 
structions to the grand jury: 

Gentlemen of the grand jury,—In my charge to you 
on your organization, in leading your attention to 
subjects that might probably be brought before you, 
l stated in substance, that you had cognizance of all 
crimes and offencee in violation of the laws of the 
United States, and TRIABLR before the civil tribunals, 
whether committed within this territorial district, or 
within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
our laws. 

It was intended so to guard and qualify that in- 
struction as to avoid asserting or denying a jurisdic- 
tion over crimes committed on the high-seas on board 
a ship of war of the United States; the court wishing 
to leave that question, if it should be agitated befure 
you, open for deliberate consideration and decision. 

In the progress of your deliberations you came into 
court and submitted in writing two inquiries, and 

rayed the advice and instruction of the court upon 
the points of law involved in them. 


First—Whether the grand jury has jurisdiction or 
is to make inquiry into offences committed on board 
American ships of war on the high seas? 

Second—If so, is it their provinoe to inquire into 
the offence alleged to have been committed by cap- 
tain Mackenzie or any other person. on board the 
ship of war Somers? . 

With these inquirics you submitted to the court 
three several charges in writing which had been laid 
before your body, and which supply in part the foun- 
dation upon which the specific advice is requested. 

One is a complaint by Henry Morris, against Alex- 
ander Slidell Mackenzie and Cuert Gansevoort, “for 
the murder of Philip Spencer, committed on the high 
seas, on board the United States brig Somers, within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States and out of the jurisdiction of any par- 
ticular state, on the first day of December. 1842.” 

One by Margaret E. Cromwell, charging in. the 
same terms the murder of Samuel Cromwell at the 
same time and place. 55 

And one by Charles Cleveland, charging the same 
persons with “the crime of manslaughter, in putting 
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* 


to death Elisha Small. at the same time and place.“ 


No other facts are communieated by your body to 
the court, but the observations I shall proceed to of- 
fer in reply to these questions, will be on the assump- 
tion that the parties named in these charges were, at 
the time of the alleged offences, all regularly attach- 
ed to the brig of war Somers as officers and seamen, 
in the service of the United States, and that the se- 
veral deaths were produced by the public execution 
of the deceased, under the orders of Mackenzie, 
commander of the brig, and that Gansevoort was a 
commissioned lieutenant in the navy, serving in that 
rank on board, and in that capacity aided and assist- 
ed in the executions. = 

It will also be taken as connected with the facts of 
the case, that on the return of the brig to the United 
States a court of inquiry was ordered by the secre- 
tary of the navy, to investigate this transaction, and 
that eourt found and reported to the secretary that 
the conduct of cammander Mackenzie and lieutenant 
Gansevoort in the matter was fully justified by the 
. in. which they and the ship were 
placed. - oc E 

That thereupona court martial was ordered and 


cenvened by directions of the secretary of the navy, 


for the trial of commander Mackenzie on a charge 
of murder, and that the court is now in session at 
Brooklyn, proceeding with the hearing and trial of 
the complaint now brought before your body. 

These facts in substance are admitted by.the pro- 
secutors in court, and this dispenses with the neces- 
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sity bf referring to you the investigation and decision 
of the facts in order to give application to the rules 
of law that will be stated to you. 7 

The right of a grand jury to apply to the court 
with which they are connected for advice and direc- 
tion, in aid of the duties they are called upon to dis- 
charge, is fully recognized by the laws of this coun- 
try and of England, and its free exercise is cherished 
and encouraged. ; 

For although a jury, without a satisfactory certain- 
ty that the facts provided before them fall within ans 
‘provision of the criminal law, may excusably direct 
an indictment and leave it to the court afterward to 
decide whether the matter presented be a criminal 
offence, yet it is more consonant to a human aamin- 
istration of justice to exempt the citizen from the 
pain and obloquy of a public accusation, where it is 

lain that no crime has been committed. 

What has been said by great authorities with re- 
spect to imperfect or uncertain proof in support of a 
criminal charge. applies with equal force when there 
is defective evidence that any law exists punishing 
the act—it being an indispensable ingredient to a cri- 
minal acensation that there be clear law both against 
the act charged as an offence and to sustain the pro- 
secution as presented. 

Lord Hale, Blackstone, and Chitty, in adverting to 
the ancient dogma that the grand jury ought to tind 
the bill where there is probable evidence to support 
it, because it is only an accusation and the prisoner 
will afterward defend himself before a more public 
tribunal, have all recommended a more merciful 
view of the subject, and considering the ignominy, 
the dangers of perjury, the anxiety of delay, and the 
misery of a prison, insist that the grand jury should 
be well convinced of the guilt of the accused before 
subjecting him toa trial. (2 Hale P. C. 61; ib. 157; 
4 Blacks. 303, 1 Chitty C. L. 318) 

The same reasons should restrain the jury from 
finding an indictment, unless satisfied that the facts 
they present will subject the accused to a legal ar- 
raiznment and punishment. 


These considerations render appeals by grand ju 
ries to the court for preliminary counsel and direction 
proper and commendable, whenever they are not 
thoroughly satisfied thatthe case justifies their inter- 
ference—in order that the citizen need not stand 
sal a to the reproach and terror of an infamous 
and perhaps capital charge, where there is a want of 
probable cause either in law or evidence to support 
it; as also that they may have the countenance and 
support of the court in unusual or difficult cases or 
those of exciting interest, to help them to a clear 
understanding of their duties and an efficient execu- 
tion of them. 

The practice to which you have been most accus- 
tomed in similar instances, has undoubtedly been for 
the court to respond at once, or efter a slight conside- 
ration and without argument, to the inquiries pro- 
pounded. But as the questions you submitted in- 
vol ve an inquiry into the constitutionality of an act 
of congress, and also into the just powers and duties 
of this court in the administration of criminal Jaw 
in capital cases, together with the determination of 
the rightful authority of naval courts martial and the 
effect of trials and sentences of those courts, I have 
thought these points to be of such weight and im- 
portance as to require not only a mature and careful 
exainination by me, and to justify the suspension of 
the other business of the court for that purpose, but 
also that they presented a proper occasion for me to 
invite counsel as well representing those who prefer 
these complaints as the parties affected by them, to 
afford the court the benefit of an argument in aid of 
the decision to be rendered. ä 

The request bas been acceded to and most satis- 
factorily fulfilled by the eminent gentlemen who have 
discussed the various and interesting topics arising 
out of these questions. 

You have given your attendance from day to day, 
throughout this highly able and instructive argument, 
occupying more thao five successive days, and you 
will accordingly fully comprehend that neither the 
time I have allowed myself to study and reflect upon 
the argument, nor the space within which these ob- 
servations to you must necessarily be compressed, 
will permit me to follow out or scarcely advert to 
the multifarious positions and illustrations introduced 
into the discussion. . 

Gentlemen, It may be proper in this connection to 
add that you are not to consider the argument in 
court as addressed to you in your official character. 

In intimating to you, when your inquiries were sub- 
mitted, that it would be left to your option to continue 
your deliberations in your room or attend the discus- 
sion here, aod in assigning you a place within the 
bar, the court expressed and intended to- signify no 

. more than its respect toward you personally. 

You are aware that you hdve have not been called 
from day to day as embodied and in official attend- 
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dance, nor is it recorded on the minutes that the 
grand jury has appeared in court since the day you 
presented these inquiries. 

It seemed necessary to notice these particulars 
least it might be supposed that these proceedings at- 
tempted to introduce or sanction the precedent, that 
the grand inquest, organized and sitting as a jury, 
could have arguments of counsel or parties on mat- 
ters under their inquiry and deliberation addressed 
to them, and that it was their province to weigh and 
decide the points so discussed. 

This transaction is intended to have no such bear- 
ing; nor is it intended to consider your presence here 
as in any way varying or diminishing the rightful au- 
thority or responsibilities of the court. 

The questions proposed are strictly questions of 
law, which it is the province and duty of the coutt 
to decide; and J have not the slightest reason to 
doubt that in asking this advice you meant to recog- 
nize the authority of the court over the matter, and 
to abide by the replies that may be given; otherwise 
this solemn investigation and the prolonged toils at- 
tending it would be but an idle parade. 

The court cannot fail to perceive and appreciate 
the delicacy and importance of the points it is called 
upon to decide. 

Your inquiries are so framed as to present the 
subject in its most solemn form, as well as to awak- 
en those solicitudes and sympathies naturally accom- 
panying the application of general rules to indivi- 
dual cases. 


You ask whether your authority extends to the |j 


investigation of offences committed on board Ame- 
rican ships of war on the high seas, and if so, whe- 
ther the matters set forth in these specific complaints 
are within your jurisdiction. | 
The occurrence on board the Somers with all its 
painful consequences is thus brought directly m 
view, but is manifestly of subordinate importance in 
your estimation as ministers of the law, to the great 
question propounded touching the administration of 
criminal justice, and which interests and affects 
alike the individual citizen and the government in 
the whole extent and duration of their rights and 
responsibi: ities under this branch of the law. 


This question ought tobe calmly investigated, and 
decided as a naked proposition of law, and without 
allowing the judgment to be disturbed by apprehen- 
sions that the conclusion adopted may in its opera- 
tion place the parties accused in this instance, un- 
der increased liabilities and dangers, or may tend to 
afford them extraordinary privileges and advantages 
of defence. 

You are undoubtedly aware, gentlemen, that the 
subject matter involved in this special case has been 
under consideration before me, on several instances 
previous to the sitting of this court, and that 1 de- 
clined awarding a warrant to arrest these parties. 

The disposition then made of the case was under 
special ospects of the subject, and does not necessa- 
rily embrace the main points now submitted; and 
even if it involved the same matters, I feel called 
upon to examine and consider the whole subjeet un- 
der the aid of the argument now heard, as if it had 
never beſore been brought to my attention. 

In proceeding to the investigation of the juridical 
facts demanded by your inquiries, it may be fitting 
the occasion for me to say, that it cannot be of the 
slightest consequence to the court how those facts 
may be found. Ss 

I shall not hesitate to assume for my learned asso- 
ciate who presides in this court, nor to assert for 
myself, that the court never hesitates or shrinks 
from applying the full jurisdiction conferred upon it 

law, over whatever subjects or persons such ju- 
risdiction may operate, and never seeks or permits 
itself to exercise one that it does not find clearly 
bestowed upon it by the Jaw. Neither can it be of 
any moment to the judges whether they sit in judg- 
ment over crimes committed on the high seas, on 
beard merchant vessels or war vessels, nor whether 
the individuals brought to trial be commanders and 
officers of private ships, or commissioned officers of 
the navy. 

The records of this ceurt will show numerous in- 
stances in which the judges now in commission have 
tried sea-offences of every denomination, and have 
sentenced to capital punishment maay persons con- 
victed of homicides and other atrocious crimes com- 
mitted on the high sea; and the question as a law 
fact now raised is, whether the like powers extend 
to, and are to be exercised over, offences committed 
on board the armed vessels of the U. States. 

The answer to this inquiry must depend upon the 
true import and operation of the crimes act of April 
30, 1790, and of March 3d, 1825, in connection with 
the act of April 23, 1800, if the latter be a valid act, 
and still in force. as 

This court can exercise no jurisdiction in crimi» 
nal matters not allotted to it specifically by act of 
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congress. This principle is definitively settled by 
the adjudications of the supreme court, (7 Cran 
32; 1 Wheat. 415; 5 Wheat.76,) and the U. Stated, 
vs. Bevans, 3 Wheat, 336 determines that point most un- 
eqnivocally, whatever may be its effect and influence 
on other questions connected with this case, upon 
which it has been so frequently cited. The objec- 
tions to the jurisdiction of the court over the sub- 
jects of your inquiry result in these propositions. 

1. That congress has power under the constitution 
to provide for the punishment of offences committed 
in the army and navy, without trial in the courts of 
law. 

2. That the statute establishing rules for the ge- 
vernment and regulation of the navy, (April 23, 
1800), is an execution of that power in respect to 
the naval forces. 

3. That the crimes act of 1790 and 1825, neither 
in terms nor by necessary intendment, embrace of- 
fences committed in the navy, and only such offen- 
ces committed in the army are punishadle under 
them as are expressly reserved in the rules and arti- 
cles of war for trial in the civil courts. 

In support of the jurisdiction of this court over 
the matters charged before you, these general posi- 
sions are contended for: 

1. That the judicial power of this court under the 
constitution extends to all crimes against the United 
States committed on the high seas, and that such of- 
fences affecting the public peace or welfare must be 
proceeded against by indictment and trial before a 


ury. 

2 That the crimes acts give to this court eogn-- 
zance of murder and manslaughter committed on the 
high seas without distinction between public and pri- 
vate vessels, and are a full execution of the eonstie 
tutional power in that behalf. 

3. That the power in congress to erecf courts mar- 
tial and punish offences by their sentence, is an im- 
plied ad not a direct power, and must be exercised 
in subordination to the positive powers reserved to 
the judiciary. 

4. That the act’establishing rules and regulations 
for the government of the navy, under the constitu- 
tional restriction, can give no authority to courts 
martial to try offences other than of a strictly miN- 
tary or disciplinary character, or such offences as 
are both committed and brought to trial out of the 
local jurisdiction of the circuit courts, or during the 
existence of war or public danger. 


I do not attempt to lay down these positions in the 
precise language of counsel, but this statement exhi- 
bits the main cunclusions which the arguments on the 
one side and the other Jabored to establish or com- 
bat, at least so far as they enter into the opinion I 
am about to submit to you. 


The counsel have discussed the constitutional 
question as to the extent and character of the pow- 
ers of congress in the government and regulation of 
the navy, with the highest ability and learning, and 
if the duty devolved upon this court to settle that 
question definitively, I should feel constrained to 
bestow on ita much more labored and thorough ex- 
amination and give to the preparation of the opinion 
supporting my views a fuller developement and wi- 
der range of illustration. But it does not appear to 
me that the case has assumed a posture rendering 
it necessary or fitting for this court to enter at large 
into the consideration of the constitutional point. 


The circuit eourt has but a limited authority and 
though its decision affords the rule of action in the 
particular case, and may control the district court, 
within ite own district, yet beyond that, it has no 
force or efficiency in fixing the construction of the 
constitution or a law, and the court will according- 
ly cautiously forbear carrying its adjudication be- 
yond the demands of the special point under judg- 
ment. 


The point to which that discussion is alone perti- 
nent here is whether, if the act of April 23, 1800, 
confers on naval courts martial jurisdiction over 
murder and manslaughter committed in the navy on 
the high seas, congress had competent authority to 
pass such law. Ce 


Under our system of jurisprudence the written con- 
stitution is the supreme Jaw, and not only bestows on 
congress all legislative powers that can be rightfully 
employed, but furthermore limits with paramount au- 
thority the extent within which such Jegislation may 
be exercised. An enactment by congress, therefore, 
in violation of the constitution, or not authorised by 
its provisions, becomes inoperative and void, and no 
court, of the humblest powers, can be called upon to 
enforce it (2 Dall. 304.) No court would be bound 
by an ex-post-facto law; by an act of attainder; a 
statute 8 magistrates to try open cases 
without the aid of juriés, &c. &c. But itis a princi- 
ple equally sound add'clear, that the collision between 
the constitution and statute, or the defect of power 
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in congress to pass the law, must be of the most in all the provinces. (2 Gall. 470. Mote—Sergrant 
Jain ane muisputuole caracter io justify in any ter ! Const. Law. Introduction 4. 5.) The archives of this 


unal a refusal to recogulze its validity. 

The supreme court restrains its high powers with- 
in such limits, and the caution is more needful and 
should be more imperative with every sub-ordinate 
magistrate and court. The presumption ts always 
to be in favor of the validity of statutes until the 
contrary is clearly demonstrated (4 Dall. 14.) Full 
effect will be given by every judicatory to a statute, 
unless its opposition to the constitution is of that na- 
ture that the conrt feels a clear and strong convic- 
tion of their incapability (6 Cranch 87, 1 Peters R, 
604. Sergeant Const. Liaw, ch. 34. Under these prin- 
ciples of decision, it is manifest that unless the dis- 
crepancy between the constitution and the act in 
question is palpable and irreconcielable, this court 
must acquiesce in the authority of congress to pass 
it and receive the act as the law of the land. In 
connection with this point the constitution will be 
adverted to only for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there is colorable or probable authority gi- 
ven to congress in this behalf, and accordingly al 
doubts, if any arise, will apply in support of the va- 
rae of the law and not against it. 

i e provisions of the constitution which have been 
cited and commented on as applicable to this ques- 
tiou, are article 1, sec. 8, subdivisions 9, 11. 12, 13, 
14, 15, and article 3, sec. 1, subdivisions 1 and 2, and 
amendments 5th and 6th. l 
To discern more distinctly the hearings of these 
several clauses on the subject under consideration, 
those parts deemed essential will be recited in con- 
bection. 

Congress shall have power to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the supreme court; to define and punish 
felonies committed on the high seas and offences 
against the law of nations; to raise and support ar- 
mies, to provide and maintain a navy; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and 
haval forces; to provide for calling forth the militia, 
Ke. &c., and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States. 


The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish; the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equity under this constitution and 
the laws of the United States, and to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction. The trial of all 
erimes shall be by jury, and no person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, 

on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or inthe mtia when in actual service in 
time of war or public danger; in all criminal pro- 
secutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a spee- 
dy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted. . 
It may conduce to a clearer apprehension of the na- 


ture and extent of the powers thus imparted by the 


constitution, and of the manner in which they were 
practically to be applied, to advert to the condition 
of the country in relation to these particulars antece- 
dent to the adoption of the constitution. 
During the colonial dependency of this country the 
power to raise and support armies and provide and 
maintain navies was solely with Great Britain, and 
the British forces on land or at sea were subject to 
her la ws alone. 

The civil polity.of the colonies was however am- 
ple and in many instances sovereign,-within their 
respective boundaries, but it is believed was never 
55 as extending beyond their territorial 
limits. 

Accordingly, although all crimes and misdemean- 
ors committed on land were punished in the local 
courts offences on the high seas or on waters within 
the admiralty jurisdiction, were placed under the 
eognizance of the vice admiralty courts, and were 


punishable uoder the laws and authority of the mo- 


ther country. 

This jurisdiction was conferred by commissions 
issued from the high court of admiralty, and was ex- 
ercised in capital cases by the vice admiralty judge 


court exhibit a trial for piracy, before such court, 
withouta jury, as early as the year 1701, and the 
valuable treatise of Mr. Washburne shows that trials 
in that form were common, in this district, while 
composed of the New England states, N. York and 
New Jersey, and in the northern district after it was 
separated in 1703 from New York, from the year 
1673 to the revolution. (Judicial History of Mass, 172 
and 176.) 


Time will not permit my examining with fullness 
and accuracy into the constitution of the admiralty 
courts of the several states or the manner in which 
offences at sea were tried during the revolutionary 
war. Some of the courts were probably first erect- 
ed under the resolution of congress of 1775, (Sergt. 
Const. Law. 10. 11; 1 Jour. Continental Congress 142, 
l Laws U. S. 620,) and others, the organization of 
which had been retained by individual states as they 
existed at the Declaration of Independence, may have 
still continued their accustomed jurisdiction under the 
authority of the state, (2 Dall. 162; 3 Hall Law J. 211 
221; Duponceau on Jurisd. 136; 2 Gall 470; Wash- 
burne 185. 

But whatever may have been the character of the 
jurisdiction employed by these local admiralty courts 

rom 1774 to 1781 in the trial and punishment of 
crimes committed at sea, it is most manifest that none 
was ever exercised in them over offences occurring 
in the naval forces. 


These forces were under the exclusive government 
and control of the continental congress, and in no 
way made amenable to the jurisdistion of the state 
courts; on the contrary the earliest exercises of na- 
tional authority by the congress, and not the least 
emphatic ones during the period of its existence, in 
the form of positive legislation, were the enactments 
of rules and articles of war for the government of the 
army and rules and regulations for the government of 
the navy, by which the entire authority over both 
these branches of the public service was assumed by 
congress and enforced by courts martial without re- 
ference to the local tribunals (2 American Archives 
1855; 1 Jour. Continental congress, 128, and 139; ibid 
262.) 

This separation of the Jand and naval forces from 
connection with the local courts and method of pun- 
ishment of offences committed within either by the 
appropriate courts martial, was resumed and main- 
tained under the confederation, while that govern- 
ment continued, and until it passed into the national 
constitution. By the 9th article of the confedcration, 
congress was empowered, with the assent of nine 
states, to enter into war. They had plenary power 
to appoint courts for the trial of piracies and felonies 
on the high seas, and to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces, 
and to direct their operations; and on authorising the 
raising of land forces in 1787, they recognised the 
existing rules and articles of war as in force for the 
government of the troops (12 Journal Cont. Cong. 
173), and this understanding of the continued opera- 
tion and force of the rules and articles of war is 
shown by various statutes passed since the adoption 
of the constitution, (Sept. 29, 1789, sec. 4; Apl. 30, 
1790, sec. 13; April 10, 1806, sec. 3.) 

Congress executed the power to appoint courts for 
the trial of piracies and felonies on the high seas. im- 
medtately after its organization under the confedera- 
tion. 

By resolve of April 5, 1781. they directed that such 
offences should be inquired of, indicted and tried by 


| grand and petit juries according to the course of this 


common Jaw, and constituted the justices of the su- 
preme or superior court of judicature and judge of 
the court of admiralty of the several and respective 
states, or any two or morc of them, judges for hear- 
ing and trying such offenders. (7 Journal conil. cong. 
76; 1 laws U. S. 670—1. 


‘The members of the convention who framed the 
constitution—the citizens of the respective states, 
who finally adopted it, had been familiar through the 
revolution, and the period of the confederation, with 


this arrangement and practical exercise of those re- 


or commissary in conjunction with the local judges of | spective powers. 


the suprerior court, governor or lieutenant governor, 
and it is believed, always up to the revolution, with- 
out the intervention of juries. : 

A commission issued to Lewis Morris in 1738, ap- 
pono him cominissary of the provinces of New 

ork, Connecticut, east and west New Jersey, em- 
powcred him personally or by surrogate or deputy to 
try all crimes and offences committed on the high 
seas, &c., according to the civil and maritime Jaws 
por custom: of the high court of admiralty of Eng- 

and anciently used. 

Other commissions of the same tenor issued to the 

vice admiralty bere, and were undoubtedly granted 


When then they transferred to the new constitution 
the language of tKe confederation, in relation to the 
government of the land and naval forces, and the 
spirit of the provision in respect to piracies and ſelo- 
nics, it is natural to suppose that these provisions were 
understood in the same sense, and were designed to 
convey the same power as that affixed to them in 
the usages and practices under the preceding govern- 
ment. 

These circumstances would justly have great sig- 
nificancy in denoting that the constitution on its adop- 
tion was understood and designed to leave to congress 
the power te govern the land and naval forces as here- 
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tofore, by means of courts martial. and that piracies 
anid felonies, in their ordinary common law accepta- 
tion, should be referred to the judiciary, and be in- 
dicted and tried by juries. 

It is also a circumstance of some weight in as- 
certaining the understanding and intent of the conl 
vention in the provisions of the constitution under 
consideration, that the usages of the continenta- 
government were desigred to the strict correspon- 
dence with those of England in the same parti- 
culars. 

The rules and articles of war were borrowed in 
substance from the English mutiny acts, and those 
of the navy were copied literally in all important 
features, from the act of 22 Geo. 2, chapter 25, (1 
McArthur on court martial 348, app. no 1; Jacob's 
law dicty. navy 3, and the trial of sea felonies was 
mude to conform to the proceedings in like cases be- 
fore the Oyer and Terminer of the admiralty ses- 
sions. D 

I think the English law, as understood at that 
day, was definite and clear that courts martial, ar- 
my or navy, had exclusive cognizance over all of- 
fences against the rules and articles, unless jurisdic- 
55 Ta expressly given by statute to some other tri- 

unai. 

Such acceptation of the import and operation of 
the articles, connected with the familiar usages un- 
der the continental government, tend strongly to 
show that in giving congress power to make rules 
for the government and regulation of tLe Jand and 
naval forces, that power was intended te be broad 
enough to cover what was to that time practised in 
England, and in this country, in that behalf. 

e implication of such full power from the 
terms used in the first article, section 8, clause 13 
would probably be of equal force with an express 
grant (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 209,) without the 
intervention of the 3d article, which attaches to the 
judiciary department the prosecution and trial of all 
crimes. 

It is to be remarked the expression all crimes in the 
article, is not to be taken in an absolute sense, as em- 
bracing every description of criminal offences, for 
the 5th amendment excepts from prosecution before 
a jury some cases arising in the land and naval forces 
and the militia. 

Whether all of that class of cases are excepted, it 
is not necessary to inquire, in this connection. There 
must, upon the plain meaning of the exception, be 
left to congress a power to legislate to some extent . 
over the punishment of offences committed in the ar 
my or navy, by other means than trial by jury. 


The next consideration is, whether this reserved 
power by the terms of the exception is limited to 
cases arising when the forces are in actual service in 
time of war or public danger; or whether there is an 
implied limitation of it to cases of a strictly discipli- 
nary or military character, or to cases tried out of 
the territorial jurisdiction of the U. States. 

As to the first of these positions, it uppears to me 
that the arrangement of the excepting clause to the 
5th amendment obviously imports that the qualifica- 
tion of actual service and a state of war or publio 
danger applies to the militia alone. 

By the provisions of the first section, the militia 
are liable to be called into the service of the Unit- 
ed States and placed under their government, only 
under the existence of the exigencies of public dan- 
ger in war. 

The terms of the limitation would therefore aptly 
apply to this peculiarservice exacted from the militia, 
but would be unusual and extraordinary in respect to 
forces under regular enlistment and whose subjection 
to the authority of the general government had no 
necessary connection with a condition of war or pub- 
lic danger. l 

I have therefore no hesitation in deciding that the 
power of congress over the land and naval forces is 
irrespective of the actual condition of the country, 
and is the same in time of peace as in time of war or 
public danger. 

The farther limitation argued for, to military of- 
fences strictly, or such as are committed abroad, does 
not arise out of the language of the power, but is 
inferred because of a supposed conflict with the au- 
thority of the judiciary, if the power be understood 
in an unlimited sense. Whatever may be the force 
of this argument, it does not establish an inevitable 
collision between the two clauses of the constitution, 
but only a possible one, dependent chiefly upon the 
construction of the 5th amendment, whether the ex- 
ception embraces the entire subject of cases arising 
in the army and navy, or only special and peculiar 
instances. 

To show a mere equivocal or dubious power in 
congress is not enough to nullify a law; the want of 
authority to pass it must be palpable. 

It has been urged that there is an inherent restric- 
tion in the power to make rules for the government 
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and regulation of the land and naval forces, confining 


Whether then the courts of the United States are 


the authority over these arms of public service to|to take cognizance of offences committed in the 
them in their organized and collective capacity. That | naval forces, depends entirely upon the true intent 
to govern and regulate these forces, obviously imports ſof congress in that behalf as expressed in the 


an authority to control their operations and act upon 
them in their aggregate character, ard that the power 
over the individuals composing the forces is only in- 
cidental and cah be carried no farther than is indes- 
pensable to maintain such organization and conduct 
such operations. 

It may be worthy of remark. that this power as ex- 
pressed in the articles of confederation, was that of 
“making rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces, and directing their opera- 
tions,” implying probably, that a doubt might exist 
whether the authority to govern and regulate the 
forces might not be construed as confined to the indi- 
viduals composing them, and that therefore it was 
needful to obviate this possible qualification of the 
power, by a direct one over the forces in their united 
and combined character, and to that end the clause 
empowering congress to direct their operations was 
added. 

The convention, in copying from the articles of 
confederation the body of the power, omitted the 


closing clause. It was obviously superfluous, because 


the disposition and operation of the forces must be 
one incident to and inseparable from their govern- 
ment. The alteration, however, is significant to show 
that the states when the articles of confederation 
were established, and the convention in framing the 
constitution, understood the power to govern and re- 
gulate forces as indubitably comprehending legisla- 
tive authority over the individuals constituting the 
forces. 
This is palpably the natural force of language; a 
different reading would be an artificial and constrain- 
ed construction. me 
A power to make rules for the government and re- 
gulation of a nation, a province, a city, necessarily 
imports full authority over the individual subjects as 
well as the community collectively. 
Neither in the ordinary acceptation, is the idea of 
land or naval forces limited to bodies combined 
and acting only in an organized form; each com- 
ponent part is as distinctly signified as if separately 
named. 
The grand total to the national powers is expressed 
in the term forces. But so also are its constituents to 
whatever diminution of sub-divisions. 
Armies, divisions, brigades, regiments, companies, 
ards, sentinels, fleets, squadrons, separate vessels 
ats ere ws. are land and naval forces, integrally and 
independently, no less than when compounded in the 
general mass, and so is the individual soldier and sea- 
man. 
These observations, gentlemen, are all I propose 
to offer you on this branch of the aubject. 


It is not my purpose to attempt to settle the true 
construction of the constitution In the particular un- 
der consideration. 

The provisions of the constitution have been re- 
viewed to ascertain whether they plainly interdict to 
congress the power to pass laws to punish by courts 
martial, common law crimes committed in the army 
or navy; and if no such prohibition exists, whether 
there is in those provisions probable cause to imply 
the existence of such power in congress. 

I have already stated to you that, upon general 
principles, and in consonance with the adjudications 
of our highest tribunal, it is the ea of this court 
to accept an act of congress as of: full authority and 
binding, if there be only color of authority or proba- 
ble cause in the constitution to uphold it. 

I limit myself therefore to the remark that the in- 
eongruity insisted on between the constitution and an 
act of congress assuming to take from the judiciary 
and confer on courts martial jurisdiction over crimi- 
nal offences in the navy, is not direct and palpable, 
and is no more than supposiittious and inferential, and 
accordingly reaches no farther than to raise a doubt 
whether the power is vested in congress. If such 
doubt exist, it is pot to apply against the validity of 
the law, but in support of it. 

I therefore decide that in respect to this court and 
the action of your body, the act of congress of April 
B, 1800, is valid and obligatory, even if in its true 
construction it gives exclusive jurisdiction to a court 
martial over the homicides complained of before 

ou. 
Under this view of the subject, gentlemen, there 
can be no doubt of the power of congress to govern 
the army and navy, by bringing offences committed 
in either under the cognizance of the courts of law; 
( Heuston vs. Moore, 5 Wheaton 1.) 

This power is fully executed in respect to the 
army in the rules and articles of war adopted, 
April 10, 1806, (Rule 33—4 L. V. S. 18.) But no such 
expression of intention is introduced into the navy 
code, 
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crimes acts of 1790, 1825 and 1835, and the navy act 
of 1800. 

The competency of this court under the constitu- 
tion and the judiciary act (sec. 11) to exercise the 
jurisdiction cannot admit of question. 

The sole inquiry then is, has the jurisdiction been 
given it over the subject matter, by act of congress, 
in express terms, or by necessary implication? 


The argument upon this branch of the case has on 
both sides been exceedingly thorough and acute; and 
although it has been my duty and pleasure to stndy 
the reasonings and authorities adduced, with minute 
care and attention, it will not be necessary, nor will 
it be physically in my power within the limits of 
these instructions, to state to you the details of this 
examination or its result in respect to all the particu- 
lars of the argument. 

The necessity of the case compels me to attempt no 
more than to lay before you the general conclusions 
of my judgment upon the controlling points embrac- 
ed in your‘inquiries. 

This first crimes act was passed April 30, 1790, at 
the second session of the first congress. 


No action had been taken on the subject at the pre- 
vious session, other than to provide for the apprehen- 
sion and trial of criminals. (Act Sept. 24, 1789, sec. 
11, 33.” 

In proceeding to institute and establish a system 
of eriminal jurisprudence, congress acted upon the 
assumption that there were four great classes of na- 
tional offences over which it had supreme authority. 
1, infractions cf the law of nations; 2, violations of 
the laws of the union within the territorial limits of 
the United States; 3, piracies and felonies on the 
high seas or criminal offences committed there; and 
4, offences committed in the army and navy and mi- 
litia, when in actual service of the United States. 


It was unquestionably competent for congress to 
legislate over all those subjects in a single statute or 
section, and when language is employed specifically 
applying to some of the subjects, and broad enough 
to embrace others, but not designating them express- 
ly, it becomes a question of construction resting up- 
on the intent of the legislature, whether the law is 
to have the more extensive or the more limited ap- 
plication. 

For instance this statute punishes, but not capital- 
ly, misprision of felony, manslaughter, mayhem, em- 
bezzlement of public property or receiving stolen 
goods, committed in uny port or place under the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; and 
this language is plainly extensive enough to include 
the commission of those crimes by the land forces of 
the United States stationed at such places. 


Was it the intention of congress to apply this ge- 
neral legislation over crimes on land to like offences 
committed in the army? 

By the 50th article of the rules and articles of 
war, all crimes not capital, though not mentioned in 
the articles of war, are to be taken cognizance of by 
courts martial and to be punished at their discretion. 
The 2d additional article provides for the punishment 
of embezzlement, by courts martial, &c. Those 
rules and articles of war were re-enacted by a gene- 
ral adopting clause in the act of September 29. 1789, 
sec. 4, and were accordingly in force when the crimes 
act was passed. ö ö i 

if then the general intendment might be that the 
posterior law repealed or superceded the antecedent 
one, that presumption or rule of construction could 
not be applied to the act of 1790, because on the 
same day that statute was enacted, congress passed 
another regulating the military establishment, by the 
13th section of which it was declared that the com- 
missioned officers, non-commissioned officers, pri- 
vales, &c. of the army shall be governed by the rules 
and articles of war which have been established by 
the United States in congress assembled, as far as the 
same may be applicable to the constitution of the 
United States, &c. (2 L. U. S. 102.) 


Here then is a most positive and authoritative ex- 
position of the crimes act, showing that it had no pa- 
ramount operation over the land forces, but must be 
construed in subordination to the rules and articles 
of war applicable to the case. 

The 32d article of the existing rules of war (4 L. 
U. S. 18) is pertinent to show the understanding of 
congress that express legislation was necessary in 
order to bring officers and privates of the army to 
trial before the civil courts for capital crimes, or acts 
of violence to the persons or propriety of citizens, 
and affords additional evidence that the crimes act of 
1790 was not intended to apply to the land forces. 

At that time the United States had no ships of war 
in comuussion, and though the language of 1790 is 


broad enough to include offences committed in the 
naval forces, yet the punishment provided for offen- 
ces on the high seas would not asa fact have that 
direct and certain application tothe navy that the 
statute had to crimes on board merchant vessels. 

There is, however, nothing incongruous or unusual 
in legislating prospectively in contemplation of a 
state of things likely or probable to exist. 


Nothing could be more probable with a maritime 
people having the habitudes of ours and connected 
with all the trading nations of the earth by an active 
and increasing commerce, than that ships of war and 
navies would speedily be constructed and put in ser- 
vice, and language in an act of congress adapted to 
vessels of that character, though not in fact in exist- 
ence, would most properly be held as contemplating 
their existence and be applied to them when they 
should be called into service. if the construction and 
application of the language were to be gathered from 
the act alone. 

I shall not go into acritical scrutiny of the phra- 
seology of the crimes acts of 1790 and 1825 to test 
the force of the internal evidence, or how it prepon- 
derates, indicating an intent of the legislature to 
limit those acts to merchant vessels or to embrace 
within them national vessels also—supposing the lan- 
guage used in its general import to be alike applica- 
ble to either. l 

I consider the act of April 23, 1800, a more satis- 
factory key to the intent of the act of 1790, or if not 
legitimately operating as an exposition of the crimes 
act, yet as fixing with clearness and certainty the rule 
thereafter to be applied to public vessels. 


Jt harmonizes with the legislation in respect to the 
land forces. placing each under its own laws and 
courts to such extent as the discretion of congrese 
deemed proper. 

Offenders in the land forces in certain cases were 
to be delivered over to the courts of law for trial 
and punishment. A similar provision is contained 
in the English mutiny act [2d McArthur, 229,] withe 
out which it would seem to be thought that under 
the general authority to try all cases not capital 
courts martial would have exclusive cognizance of 
that class of offences when committed in the army, 
[1 Toml. Dict. 482; 2d McArthur 296.) But no such 
direction or authority is incorporated in the naval 
code, and the design of congress therefore to give 
the entire jurisdiction over the offences enumerated 
to the naval courts martial would seem indubitable. 


In this connection the reasoning of the supreme 
court, in U. S. vs. Berans, has direct pertinency and 
force, (3 Wheat. 336.) @ 

That case was argued with great talent and ful- 
ness and the opinion delivered by the court manifests 
that it was considered with deep attention. 

Tne question before the court was solely as to the 
operation and meaning of the crimes act of 1790.—- 

he indictment was on the Sth section of that act, 
here also in question. The act was cautiously exe 
plored by-the court to ascertain whether there was 
any provision within it authorizing a circuit court to 
try one indicted for murder on board a ship of war, 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States: and a leading inquiry was whether language 
in the crimes act which might embrace a ship of war, 
should be applied to it. 


First, the court repudiates the signification ela im- 
ed for the word “place” under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States used in the act, as com- 
prehending a ship of war. But then not satisfied 
with that conclusion upon the mere import of a word 
and phrase, draws from the act what must be regard- 
ed and adjudged conclusion by the court as to its 
Janguge and meaning, that there was no provision in 
that act adapted to the punishment of crimes in the 
navy. 7 

The court assigns a. reason in fact why it was 
omitted or postponed, and then adverts to the act of 
April 23d, 1800, as fortifying the conclusion, because 
that statute specifically relating to offences in the nee 
vy, gives no jurisdiction to courts of law of any 
crime committed in a ship of war, wherever it may 
be stationed. 


Although this is not an authoritative adjudication 
upon the specific point now raised, yet as to the in- 
tention of congress as expressed in the act of 1790, 
and the design and effect ofthe act of 1800, it affords 
high and commanding evidence that congress has 
power to legislate specifically for the government and 
regulation of the navy and to place that government 
in courts martial to the exclusion of courts of law. 

Almost forty years have elapsed since this law was 
passed. In that period the navy has augmented in 
numbers and force, and hes been in service in all 
quarters of the globe. 

No instance is produced in which, during that pe- 
riod and under circumstances so probable to give oc- 
easion for it, in whieh the jurisdiction of the eourts 
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of law nas been applied to the trial of offeuces in the 


navy cozmaunle by naval courts marual- 

This fact ia com uneing cosency to estavlish of 
the common conviction of the execuiive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of government, that no 
such jurisdiction exists. 

The supreme: court regard it asa circumstance 
of deserved weight in support of the constitutional ty 
and validity of anact of congress, that there has 
been an uniform course of action, ora partial acqui- 
escence for a long period of time in consonance with 
the power exercised under the act. (1 Cranch, 299; 
11 Peters, 257.) i | 

lo respect to the institution of the circuit courts, 
most of the judges when applied to by General Wash- 
ington, oa the first adoption of the judiciary act, 
gave their opinions that the act in that particular was 
pot authorized by ths constitution (1 Story Const. L. 
437 and 479 note.) | 

Yet the supreme court, after the law had been ina 
course of execution and acquiesced in for less than I5 
years, decided that it was too late to call its constitu- 
tionality in question (1 Cranch 299). Cases to this 
point may be largely multiplied, but I deem the labor 
unnecessary, and should regard it an exceedingly un- 
advised and hasty act in this court, after so Jong 
and notorious an execution of the act of 1800, to as- 
sume the authority io pronounce it unconstitutional 
and void as to any of its provisians. 

The jurisdiction of courts martial over the subject- 
matter within their congnizance, I regard to be abso- 
Jute and exclusive. 

From the examination I have bestowed on this 

int, Iam persuaded this is the result of the Eng- 
ish authorities, but I do not introduce them here or 
comment on them, because if in that country the 
courts of general jurisdiction would retain their pow- 
ers unless expressly taken from them by act of par- 
liament, and might thus have cognizance of cases al- 
so assigned to courts martial, as inferior courts, that 
rinciple does not apply to the organization of our 
judicatories. 

The circuit court is a special court and of statuto- 
ry jurisdicton in precisely the same sense as a court 
martial. 

The circuit courts have no residuary or general 
jurisdiction, and nore whatever over subaltera courts, 
except it be bestowed by positive law. 

The case of Houston vs. Moore, (5 Wheaton) is 
clear to the point, that the jurisdiction of courts mar- 
tial is exclusive and final as to matters submitted to 
such courts by act of congress (Sergeant on Consti- 
tution 130; Rawle on Const. 209; Opinion of Judge 
Kent, case of Somer.) | 
Gentlemen, | shall be able to condense within a few 
remarks, what J propose saying to you in respect to 
the operation and effect of the crimes act of 1825 
and 1835 on these questions. 

The naval code had been in force a quarter of a 
century, as a distinct and independent system of ju- 
risprudence over the offences assigned to i's juris- 
diction, when the act of 1825 was passed. 

The decision in the case of the United States vs. 
Bevans, niade in 1818, had indicated to the public 
what was the judicial acceptation of that code, und 
also as to the effect of the crimes act of 1790, in re- 
lation to offences in the navy. 

The presumption therefore would be of the most 
violent character, that if congress designed by either 
of the later statutes to interfere with this known and 
settled course of the Jaw in this respect, that intent 
would be directly and plainly expressed; and that a 
mere re-enactment of any provisions of the statute of 
1790 would not be designed to have an operatiou 
broader than they were Known to have under the 
former act. Da 

It is to be farther observed that though the act of 
1825, Sec. 4, denounces the crime of murder in the 
same language as is used in Sec. 8 of the act of 1790, 
yet other offences are introduced into the former sec- 
tion not found in that of 1790—and the one is accor- 
dingly not a precise reenactment of the other, nor to 
be regarded as supplanting the former Jaw, or estab- 
lishing a substantively new one. But what ie still 

more pointed and directand becomes in my judgment 
conclusive on this point, is, that in the only section of 
the act of 1825 (sec. 11) in which offences on board 
vessels of war, or in relation to vessels of war, are 
specifically mentioned, the authority of naval courts 
martial is expressly reserved. 
In my opinion the effect of this evidence is not 
varied, if that proviso is understood as limited to that 
section only, fur the body of the section demonstrates 
that if congress means its penal law shall apply to 
ships of war, those vessels will be specifically named, 
and imports farthermore that without being so na- 
med, they will not come within the range of. legiala- 
tion in respect to ‘crimes, and the proviso affords di- 
rect and positive evidence that congress recognized, 
the power of naval courts martial as an existing juris- 
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To the same effect is the ürat section of the 
1825, which provides for the punishment of mutiny or 
revolt, a crime denounced in the act of 1790, and in 
the naval code of 1800, for it repeals the punishment 
of death for the offence imposed by the act of 1790, 
commuting it to fine and imprisonment, and leaves 
the act of 1800, which inflicts the same punishment 
for the same offence, in full force. 

Without pursuing the discussion farther, I state to 
you, gentlemen, that in my judgment neither of the 
acts of 1825 or 1835, gives to this court jurisdiction 
over the crime of murder committed on board a ship 
of war and triable before a naval court martial. 


Manslaughter is not named in the naval code as an 
offence punishable by court martial and it is contend- 
ed that there is therefore nothing to intercept the ju- 
risdiction of this court given by the crimes act over 
that offence.. : yey 

It is a general principle governing prosecutions in 
courts martial as well as in criminal courts of Jaw, 
thet the court may oonvict the accused of a crime of 
less degree than that charged in the accusation, but 
not of a distinct crime. (12 Petersdorf 46, 591, note; 
1 Tom. Dict 483.) this is the same rule that prevails 
at law, (1 Chitty C. L. 521.) and accordingly ona 
charge of murder the aceused may be acquitted oſ 
that and be convicted of manslaughter. 

Article 32 of the naval code provides that all crimes 
committed by persons belonging to. the navy which 
are not specified in the foregoing articles shall be 
punished according to the laws and customs in such 
cases at sea. (3 L. U. S. 256. Soa 

Manslaughter falls within the general denomina- 
tion of a crime, (4 Blackstone, 5) The 32d article 
is taken from the article in the rules of 1775, and is 
also in substance the same with the English article 
36, (4 Medrtiur 336) except that the expression in 
the lauer is, used at sea. 

Numerous offences of various grades were from an 
easly day known and recognized as crimes according 
to the customs of the sea and were proceeded against 
and punished under a species of common law made 
applicable to them. They were originally punished 
in the admiralty court alone, and subsequently by in- 
quest and petit juries before the admiralty sessions. 
The latter method of proceeding is particularly illus- 
trated in an ancient inquisition in the year 1376, 
(Clark's Praxis, Appt.) and in sir Lionel Jenkin’s 
charge to a grand jury at the admiralty sessions (a- 
bout) 1668. (1 sir K. Jenkin's works, 90.) See also 
Black Book of the admiralty, Zouch, 1 to 34, Go- 
doiph 26, sea laws 195. 

Manslaughter is mentioned in the first document, 
but not in the second, as one of those offences punish- 
able under the customs of the sea. b 

The English naval articles no doubt had relation to 
those ancient customs, [Sutton vs. Johnson, 1 D. and 
E. 781, 520 per Lord Mansfield,) but it is unnecessa- 
ry now to decide whether our code is to. be under- 
stood to confer jurisdiction over offences by that 
name. ‘The article :efers to that custom only for the 
measure of punishment, and not for the authority to 
try; and as it expressly gives jurisdiction over all of- 
fences committed in the navy, a defect or failure of 
authority to designate a punishment, might not affect 
the question of jur.sdiction as between one court aud 
another. . , 

But I think the true ground to place this point upon 
is, that the accused are charged with manslaugiter in 
taking the life of a seaman belonging to the ship, in 
doing what they claim to be the exercise of their 
rightful authority and command on board of a vessel 
of war, and that no statute of the United States gives 
this court jurisdiction to inquire into and punish that 
offence. * : 

This point is not so clear in my mind as the others, 
but from the best consideration Í am able to bestow 
on the subject, I am led to the conclusion that naval 
courts martial have jurisdiction to punish the offence 
of manslaughter committed at sea on board of ships 
of war. 

Gentlemen, questions affecting the jurisdiction and 
rightful powers of courts of law are always of a deli- 
cate and embarrassing nature, ; 

The law imperiously demands of every tribunal 
that it shall employ all its rightful functions in the fur- 
therance of public justice, and it no less emphatically 
forbids to it the usurpation of authority not clearly 
bestowed upon it by the acts of congress. r 

In its supreme power over all the subjects of crimi- 
ral jurisprudence, the legisiature is to be supposed to 
allot jurisdiction to one tribunal or another, or with- 
hold it from all, in the exercise of a wise and just dis- 
cretion, and so as most efficiently to subserve the ends 
of public justice and the protection of the citizen. 

It belongs to no court to arrogate to itself a wisdom 
beyond that of the legislature in this respect; and in 
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jurisprudence under our laws, hae been in foie for 
nearly forty years, that thirty of tie last years of that 
period has witnessed a large increase of the naval 

forces, and a vast scope of employment, and that the 
application of the naval code by means of cuurts mar- 
tial has been constant and notorious to every depart- 
ment of the governmant—that a quarter of a century: 
since, the highest judicatory of the land intimated 

and published its opinion that the general crimes act 

did not apply to offences committed on board ships’ 
of war—and that congress since that period has le- 
gislated at large over felonies and offences at sea 
without directly bringing vessels of war within that 
legislation, except where the authority of courts mar- 
tial was also reserved— and that throughout the time 
the events on board of the Somers have most agitat- 
ed the public attention, and when the civil authori- 
ties of this district openly declined to exercised juris- 

diction over the case, congress continue: in session, 
without changing the law or acting upon the matter, 

I think we; must all feel a deep conviction that this 

court ought not to be the first to assume such a juris- 
diction, and arraign the parties accused on a matter 
touching their lives. 
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` LETTERS FROM EX-MINISTER CASS. 


- MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Detroit. March 7, 1843. 

Irn: I have just received your letter, dated De- 

cember 20, 1842, and postmarked Washington, Feb- 

ruary 23, 1843, which commences by stating that my 

letter of the Lith inst. (that is, my letter of Decem- 
ber 11, 1842) had been submitted to the president. 


I had no desire to continue the correspondence 
which has arisen between us. I had said all J felt 
called upon to say in my own defence, and I had de- 
termined there to leave the subject. This determin- 
ation I expressed ta you, immediately before I left 
Washington in January, .when you intimated to me 
that you should probably answer iny letter of De- 
cember 11. I should not have, departed from this 
resolution, had I not felt it due to myself that ` e. 
actual date of the receipt of your letter should be 
established. I have reason to suppose that the cor- 
respondence between us has, ere this, been submit- 
ted to congress, and that it will thus come before tle 
nation. Your late letter has, no doubt, made part o 
these documents; and persons reading it may weil 
suppose it was written on the 20th December last, 
and received by me while I was yet at Washington. 
The error will. no doubt, be readily explained at the 
department; for I need hardly say J am sure it was 
unintentional. But, in the mean time, it may dome 
serious injury; for while at the seat of government, 
where this corr2spondence was well known, I more 
than once stated that my letter of December J 1th 
was unanswered. It is essential, therefore, to me, 
that it should be known that this statement was true; 
and this can now only be done by spreading the cor- 
rection as widely as the error has been spread. 


This is my first and principal reason for again 
writing you; and, without this reason, I doubt if I 
should have broken the silence | intended to keep, 
though there are passages in your letter that might 
well have induced me to depart from this resolution. 
The correspondence has already grown to an unrea- 
sonable length. and I am very unwilling to prolong: 
it; but, as I am compelled to write from the circum- 
stances adverted to, I shall, without further apology, 
proceed to examine some of the topics presented in 
your last letter, and also to call to your observation 
some very offensive remarks contained in your de- 
spatch of November 14, and, to my surprise, repeat- 
ed in the recent one. Before doing this, however, I 
shall advert lo one view presented in the November 
letter, and that the haste with which my reply was 
written prevented me from considering. ' 
Even if I had entertained a desire still further to 
discuss the questions which have arisen between us 
out of the treaty of Washiogton, the course which 
events connected with that treaty are now taking 
would have rendered such a measure whoily unne- 
cessary for any purpose I had originally in view. All 
I feared and foretold has come to pass. The British 
pretension to search our ships, instcad of having been 
pul to rest, has assumed a more threatening and im- 
posing form, by the recent declaration of the British 
government that they intend to enforce it As you 
already know, the 17th. of last September (the very 
day I read the treaty in a New York paper) I soll- 
cited my recall. I stated ta you l felt that I could 
not remain abroad honorably for myself, nor useſully 
for our country; and that I conMdered the omissiog 


of a stipulation in that treaty, which settled the Af- 
rican slave trade question, to guard against the right 
of search or visitation, or by whatever other name it 
may please the British government and country to 
to express this claim to violate our flag and to board 
our vessels, as a fata] error—considering, particular- 
ly, that this pretension had been first put forth and 
justified in connection with that traffic. And, so 
viewing the subject, I felt that the course I had taken 
in France in opposition to the ratification of the quin- 
tuple treaty, which was intendéd to engraft this prin- 
a upon the law of nations, had not been support- 
` by the government, as I thought it should have 
een. MEVRA es: 

In my protest to Mr. Guizot of February 13, 1842, 
I had staked my diplomatié situation and character 
upon this support. Your letter of April 5, 1842, 
conveyed the president's approbation of my conduet; 
and this you consider, in your letter of November 
9 1842, as taking from me all further responsi- 

ility. 

Lou say that, having delivered my letter to Mr. 
Guizot, and having read the president's approbation 
of that proceeding, it is most manifest that you could 
In no degree be responsible for what should be done 
afterwards, and done dy others.“ You add, as a co- 
rollary from this proposition, that “the president 
therefore cannot conceive what particular or person- 
al interest of yours was affected by the subsequent 
negotiations here; or how the treaty, the result of 
that negotiation, should put an end to your usefulness 
as a publia minister at the court of France, or in any 
way affect your official character or conduct.” 


The answer to this is so obvious, that I cannot but 
express my surprise it has escaped your observation. 
A diplomatic agent, without instructions, takes a re- 
sponsible step, which he thinks called fur by the 
honor and the interests of bis country. He states 
that he acts. witheut the knowledge of his govern- 
ment; and that, if unsupported, he must return home. 
You think that the approval of his course by hisown 
government absolves him from all further responsi- 
bility: and that, happen what may, his honar and 
usefulness are unimpaired. My opinion is far differ- 
ent. If his government approve his course upon pa- 
per, and abandon, in effect, the measures he advo- 
cates, he canpot represent his country as his country 
ought to be represented abroad. And I may safely 
add, that no man, fit to be sent upon a foreign mis- 
sion, would hesitate a moment as to the course he 
ought to pursue. He would not entrench himself 
Behind his paper approval; for, if he did, he would 
hear words of reproach respecting his government 
which no man of honor could submit to. In my case 
90 approved my proceedings; but, as I say and be- 

ieve, you did not guard against this pretension of 
England to search our ships, which occasioned my 
interposition, as it should have been guarded against; 
and thus, in fact, jeft me unsupported. It is by this 
process of feeling and reasoning that I reached the 
conclusion which you censure in no measured terms; 
and I trust you will now see “how the treaty, the re- 
sult of that negotiation, should put an end to my 
usefulness asa public minister at the court of France.“ 
Ht put an end to it, because l said the Americah go- 
vernment would resist the right of search. The go- 
vernment said the same thing; but, unfortunately, 
went on to make a treaty respecting the slave trade 
with England, without saying a word about this pre- 
tension, at the very time England had announced to 
the world that she would search our ships, in order to 
earry into effect the treaties she had negotiated with 
other nations upon this very subject-matter. And 
now lam gravely told that 1 might have remained, 
after this, the representative of my eountry, because 
my official conduet and character were not affected. 
J am not considering which of us is right in his view 
of the proper course of the government respecting 
this treaty. llay that out of the question. I con- 
tend that, in my opinion, [ was not sufficienty sup- 
ported; and, this being so, that I ought to have re- 
turned. You contend that my opinion has nothing 
to do with the matter; that the government took up- 
on itself the responsibility; and, therefore, even if a 
treaty had afterwatds been negotiated, ‘‘contaming 
provisions in the highest degres objectionable, how- 
ever the government might be discredited,” the min- 
jeter was free, and that his “usefulness” could not be 
thereby affected. 

I shall not argue this point with you. It is a ques- 
tion of feeling quite as much as of reasoning; and he 
who would remain at a foreign conrt under these cir- 
enmatances, to represent a “discredited” government, 
has no sentiments in common with me upon the sub- 
ject. oo 

You state in your letterdated December 20th, that 
a declaration guarding against this claim to search 
our vessels would have been “no more suitable to 
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rage.” You enlarge upon this proposition; and, in| principal charge I make against this treaty, and as it 


fact, a considerable portion of your letter is occupi- 
ed with the defence of the omission of such a de- 
claration. You suppose I had advanced the idea 
“that something should have been offered to England 
as a benefit; but, coupled with such a declaration or 
condition as that, if she received the boon, it would 
have been a recognition by her of a claim which we 
make as a matter of right.” : 
You add, that the president, satisfied of the jns- 
lice of the American doctrine, has ‘‘avoided to 
change this ground, and to place the just right of 
the country upon the assent, express or implied, of 
any power whatever.” “The government thought 
no skilfully extorted promises necessary in any such 
cases,” &e. All this, and much more, in your letter 
upon this topic, appears to me very extraordinary.— 
I never made a suggestion of the nature you suppose. 
I never fora moment, presumed the government 
would hold out to England a consideration for the 
disavowal of this pretension. What I really said, I 
will here repeat, from my letter to you af February 
15th, 1842. But, before quoting the paragraph, I 
will make a quotation from what immediately pre. 
cedes, to show that I had a correct notion of what 
would be the course of England. The holy Chinese 
war is ended, and the British army has withdrawn to 
the east of the Indus. The pattern rtpublic, as we 
are contemptuously called, can now be attended to. 
After showing that this pretension to search our 
ships is a claim to which this country can never sub- 
mit, I remark, the next question is, “will England 
yield?” H is our safer course to believe she will 
not; and, looking to her line of policy, that. loo. n 
our natural course. Wherever she as planted a foot 
—whether on marsh, moor, or mountain, under the 
polar circles, as under the tropics—I will not say 
never, (that word does not belong to the deeds of 
man,) but rarely has she withdrawn it. Whenever 
she has asserted a pretension, she has adhered to it 
through good report and through evil report, in pros- 
rity and in adversity, with an iron will and a firm 
and, of which the history of the world affords no 
equal example since the proudest days of the Roman 
empire,“ &c.; and the time has come when we must 
look her designs in the face, and determine to resist 
or to yield. War is a great evil; but there are grea- 
ter evils than war, and among them is national de- 
gradation. ‘This we have never yet experienced, 
and [ trust we never shall.” “If lord Ashburton 
goes out with such modified propositions upon the 
various questions now pending between the two go- 
vernments as you can honorably accept, the result 
will be a subject of lasting gratification to our coun- 
try. and more particularly if, as I trust, before en- 
tering into any discussions, he is prepared to give 
such explanations as will show that we have misun- 
derstood the intentions of the British government re- 
specting this claim of a right to change the law of 
nations, in order to accommodate it to their treaty 
stipulations, and its practical consequences—ea claim 
to enter and search our vessels at all times and in all 
places—this preliminary proceeding would be worthy 
of the gravity of the eire umstances, and equally bon- 
orable to both governments.” 


Whether, in all I said above, respecting the tena- 
city of England in the prosecution of her claims, 
new or old, I was justified by the characteristic 
traits of her history, let me be judged by the late 
emphatic declaration of the chief of the British ca- 
binet, made to the house of commons, and through 
them to the world, and which, we are significantly 
told, was cheered by both sides of the house; and 
whether I am right in saying that I never thought of 
proposing that a “benefit” should be offered to Eng- 

and for the relinquishment of this pretension, as 
you allege, let me be judged by my own words. 

My letter of December 11th is in aceordance with 
these views. After stating the nature of this claim, 
[ continue: “Now, here it appears to me the govern- 
ment should have stopped. The English negotiator 
should have been told, we abhor as much as you do 
this traffic in human beings, and we will do all our 
peculiar institutions permit to put an end to it. But 
we will not suffer this matter to be made the pretext 
for wounding our honor and violating our rights.— 
We will not take a single step till you have renounc- 
ed this claim. We have already denounced it; and 
if we should negotiate upon this subject-matter with- 
out settling this preliminary question, it would seem 
like an abandonment of the ground we have taken, 
or an indifference to the consequences.” 

This last paragraph touches, in my opinion, the 
true issue between us of this part of the controversy. 
You say that the insertion of a declaration against the 
right of search “would have been no more suitable 
to this treaty than a declaration against the right of 
sacking our towns in time of peace,” &e.; and hence 


this treaty than a declaration against the right of draw the conclusion that its omission was both hon- 


acking our towns ia time of peace, or any other out- orable and politic. As this sin of 
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omission is the 
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is the one you labor most earnestly to reason away, 
I must be permitted again briefly to refer to it. 

The British government, in order (as they said) to 
execute certain treaties they had formed for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, claimed the right to board 


and examine American ships. The American go- 


vernment denied this pretension; and thas stood the 
parties before the world. Then comes a British ne- 


gotiator to our shores to settle the subjects in differ- 


ence between the two countries. Two of these are 
settled; one is this slave trade question—the very 
question which gave rise to the monstrous pretension 
that is preparing for us so much trouble. And this 
is distinctly admitted in the president’s message, 


which states that, “after the boundary, the question 


which seemed to threaten the greatest embarrass- 
ment was that connected with the African slave 
trade.” You negotiated upon the ‘subject-matter, 
knowing the construction the British government had 
given to its other slave trade treaties, and knowing— 
what is clear in itself, (as stated in my letter of Oc- 
tober 3. 1842, and what sir Robert Peel has now fal- 
ly confirmed)— that “if a British cruiser meet a ves- 
sel bearing the American flag, where there is no 
American ship to examine her, it is obvious that it 
is quite as indispensable and justifiable that the cruiser 
should search this vessel, to ascertain her nationality, 


since the conclusion of the treaty as it was before.” 
The error, therefore, was in negotiating upon this 


very subject, leaving to the other party to say, We 


have concluded an arrangement respecting the slave 
trade with you, since our mutual pretensions con- 


cerning the right of search have been made known. 
You were aware that our claim arose out of that 
subject; and, as you have not guarded against it, we 
shall enforce it. | 
As to the analogy between sucha claim and one to 
sack a town in time of peace. it is a sufficient an- 
swer to say, that when such a pretension is solemnly 
put forth to the world by England, I shall think ant 
government deserving the severest reprobation whic 
which would go on and negotiate upon a subject- 
matter connected with the origin of sucha claim, 
without a sufficient security against it; more particu- 
larly if (as in this case) the subject relates to a 
question of general benevolence, urged upon us, no 
doubt, by the most philanthropic motives, but which no 
just principle requires us to intermeddle with, at the 
sacrifice of the first attributes of our independence. 
You make some remarks upon the impropriety of re- 
quiring from any nation a solemn renunciation of an 
unjust pretension; and you proceed to observe that 
the president ‘thas not sought, but, on the 1 
has sedulously avoided to change the ground, and 
place the just rights of the country upon the assent, 
express or . of any power whatever.” „The. 
government thought no skilfully extorted promises 
necessary in any such cases.” i 


As to the extortion of promises, it is a question af 
ethics, which has no place here. As to the proprie- 
ty of requiring a nation formally to disavow an un- 
just pretension before entering into a negotiation 
with 5 if she will not do so, of then telling 
her, we shall stand upon our public denial of your 
claim, and will not negotiate with you—it seams to 
me that such a course is equally honorable and poli- 
tic. Is not diplomatic history ful] of these efforts to 
procure such djsavowals? And who before ever exe 

ressed a doubt of the policy of these measures? 
lave we not, time after time, endeavored to induce 
England to stipulate that she would not impress seae 
men from our ships? And did you not, in the course 
of the late negotiation with lord Ashburton, strive to 
rocure the solemn abandonment of this claim?— 
here is conclusive proof of this in your letter to 
the British minister of August 8, 1842, where you 
say, after having conversed with him, that “the go- 
vernment of the United States does not see any uti- 
lity in opening such negotiation, unless the British go- 
vernment is prepared lo renounce the practice in all future 
wars. 

You remark, also, in the same letter, that both 
before and since the war, negotiations have taken 
place between the two governments with the hope 
of finding some means of quieting these complaints,” 
(of impressment.) You allude also to the conven- 
tion formed for this purpose by Mr. King in 1803, 
and to the utter failure of many negotiations upon 
this subject.” | i 


Were all these fruitless efforts, so long carried 
on, liable to the objection you raise—that any nation 
calling upon another to disavow an unjust pretension, 
weakens its own cause; and, that no interpolation of 
a promise to respect them, (that is, our rights and 
dignity,) ingeniously woven into treaties, would be 
likely to afford such protection.” a 

Now, what becomes of the analogy you seek to 


establish, and which, by = reductio ad absurdum, is ine 
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tended to show that these conventional disavowals of ther, or Lord Palmerston in the first. If such a pro- 


contested pretensions are “skilfully extorted promis- 
es,” inconsistent with our dignity and interests? 
What becomes of the claim to sack our towns in 
time of peace, and of “protests” which you liken to 
Chinese figures painted on cities to frighten away the 
enemy? From the time of Washington to this day 
almost every administration has sought to procure 
from the British government a solemn relinquishment 
of her claim to impress our seamen; and never be- 
fore was it discovered that the effort was unworthy 
and dishonorable. . | 

And during all the period of the long war between 
England and France, at the close of the last centu- 
ry, and at the beginning of this when the laws of 
nations and the rights of neutrals were equally con- 
temned—how many attempts were made by our go- 
vernment to induce that of Great Britain to abandon 
her unjust pretensions, and to stipulate that she would 
no more exercise them? And that, too, for a “boon.” 
Our public documents are filled with proofs of this. 
I shall refer to one or two, which even you will deem 
conclusive. i 
In a letter from Mr. Madison to Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney, dated May 20, 1807, our negotiators 
are told that without a provision against impress- 
meat, substantially such as is contemplated in your 
Original instructions, no treaty is to be concluded.” 


Again: In a letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Mon- 
roe, dated January 5, 1804, the former remarks that 
“the plan of a convention contemplated by the pre- 
ident is limited to the cases of impressment of our 
seamen, of blockades, of visiting and searching of ves- 
sels, of contraband of war, and of the trade with 
hostile colonies, with a few other cases aflecting our 
maritime rights—embracing, however, as inducements 
40 Great Britain to do justice there in a provision for 
the surrender of deserting seamen and soldiers, and 
for the prevention of contraband supplies to her ene- 
mies.“ Then ſollows the plan of a convention for 
these purposes. 53 

And this projet was the work of Mr. Madison, 
directed by Mr. Jefferson, and addressed to Mr. Mon- 
ros. The “rights and dignity” of the United States 
were as safe in their hands as they will ever be in 
mortal hands. And even if I had recommended (as 
I have not) a “boon” or “favor” or “benefit” to be 
given to England, in consideration of her relinquish- 
ment of this offensive claim, I should pot have want- 
ed high precedents to justify me. ä 

You object to the suggestion I made, that a decla- 
ration should have accompanied the ratification of 
the treaty, denying the right to search our ships; and 
Jou ask, apparently emphatically, if this had been 
done, and if the British government. with equal in- 
genuity, had appended an equivalent written de- 
elaration that it should not be considered as sacri- 
ficing any British right—how much more defined 
would have been the right of either party, or how 
much more clear the meaning and interpretation of 
the treaty” ? 

I am very unwilling to believe you do not wish to 
deal sincerely with me in this matter; and 1 must 
therefore attribute the strange error you have com- 
mitted in the construction of my language to a hasty 
peruaal of it. Had you read it with due care you 
would have found that I spoke not of an ex parte de- 
claration, but of a declaration mutually assented to, 
and which thereby would have become a portion of 
the treaty; a declaration putting a construction upon 
the instrument, which would thus bave been ratified 
with a knowledge of it. After meeting your asser- 
tion, that the tendency of my letter was to impute 
blame to the president and senate for the ratification 
of the treaty, and showing that it was not the ratifi- 
cation but the negotiation I censured, I add, “I am 
under the impression, :f 1 had had a vote to give, I 
should have been found among the majority upon 
that occasion. This, however, would have been 
upon the condition that some declaration should be 
annexed to the act of ratification denouncing the pre- 
tension to search our ships. I would thus have sent 
the instrument to the British government, and placed 
upon them the Aa of its final rejection or 
ratification; and { am sure we should have had 
the opinion of the world with us under such circuin- 
stances.” I need add nothing to this branch of the 
subject. It is clear that I spoke here of a condition- 
al ratification, depending upon the assent to be given 
by the other party to the declaration concerning the 
claim of search. There would have been here no 
room for the diplomatic retort you suggest. There 
could have been no counter declaration, fur then the 
whole arrangement would have been void. As J 
said in my letter of December IIth, bad this course 
been pursued, the sincerity of the British govern- 
ment would have undergone a practical test, from 
which there would have been no escape. It would 
not have been necessary to quote the last despatch 
of Lord Aberdeen, 
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to show what he meant in ano» 


position had been made and accepted, our honor 
would have been vindicated, ọur rights secured, and 
a bright example of sincerity and moderation would 
have been given to the world by a great nation. If 
it had been rejected, that would have proved that 
our co-operation in the suppression of the slave trade 
was a question of minor importance, to be sacrificed 
to the preservation of a pretension intended to intre- 
duce an entire change into the maritime police of 
the world. Why this very obvious course was not 
adopted, I am utterly at a loss to conjecture; and 
that it was not is precisely the objection to which the 
whole arrangement is liable. Instead of the high 
ground we should then have occupied, we find our- 
selves seriously discussing the question whether or not 
England will enforce this claim.“ 


There was a-very uncourteous tone pervading 
your letter to me Bt November 14th, 1842—a kind 
of official loſtiness, which, however it may suit other 
meridians, does not belong to an American function- 
ary writing to an American citizen. My answer to 
that letter was very hastily written. It was prepar- 
ed (as you will perceive by the date, and by your 
receipt of it) the very day the postmaster of New 
York handed me your communication. I was.aware 


‘that the subject ought to occupy more time, and that 


justice was not done to it. But you had intimated, 
pretty distinctly, in your letter, that our correspon- 
dence was to be published; and 1 was apprehensive 
it might, somehow or other. find its way. to the pub- 
lic before 1 could correct the erroneous impression 
which your letter was calculated to produce. Un- 
der these circumstances, my attention was drawn to 
the general course of reasoning, rather than to the 
mode in which this was conveyed. And although 
there were one or two paragraphs so plainly uncour- 
teous that they could not escape my observation, 
still J passed them by, having little taste for a war of 
words. But, in your letter dated Dec. 20 h, and re- 
ceived Feb. 23d, these offensive expressions are re- 
peated; and the same process is adopted to prove me 
guilty of misstatements which is contained in the 
preceding letter. I met this attempt, at that time, 
withoutany reference to the language which you used. 
I shal! meet it again; but l shall take leave to precede 
my defence by reminding you of the eomity which 
an American secretary of atate owes to bis country- 
men. You say: “The president is not a little start- 
led that ybu should make auch totally groundless as- 
sumptions of fact, and then leave a discreditable in- 
ference to be drawn from them. He directs me not 


only to repel this inference as it ought to be repelled, 


but also to bring to your serious consideration aud 
reflection the propriety of such an assumed narrative 
of facts: as your despatch, in this respect, puts 
forth.” “The president cannot conceive how you 
should have been led to adventure upon such a state- 
ment as this. It is but a tissue of mistakes. All these 
statements thus by you made, and which are so ex- 
ceedingly erroneous,” &c. And in your last letter 
you say that, “in attempting to escape from some of 
the mistakes of this tissye, you have fallen into 
others,” &c. E ° l 
Following your example, it would have been easy 
to find a retort for these expressions, which would 
want neither point nor truth. But my own sell- 
respect, and, still more, my respect for that great 
tribunal of opinion which is to judge between us, 
fobid me from imitating your course upon this occa- 


sion. I would remind you that there is nothing in 


your official position—nothing in our relative situa- 
tions—which can justify this lofty assumption of su- 
periority. I doubt if a parallel can be found in di- 
plomatic history since Napoleon swayed the destinies 
of the world. But the use which you make of the 
president’s name in this undignified language is even 
more to be regretted thun the epithets themselves.— 
That high functionary should not be invoked when a 
private citizen is thus assailed. Under different cir- 
cumstances, such conduct might be imitated by the 
other party, and a system of crimination and of re- 
crimination introduced into the correspondence of 
the department equally injurious to the public inte- 
rest aud incompatible with the public honor. Upon 
the present occasion no such result will happen. 1 
have too much respect for the chief magistracy of 
my country, and too much regard for the distinguish- 
ed individual who occupies that high post, to intro- 
duce his name unnecessarily into this discussion.— 
And, notwithstanding you have appealed to him, I 
shall still consider the language as yours, and not aa 
his. Many others would not be as forbearing. I say 
the language; foi it is that which 1 censure. I do 
not question your right, nor the right of any other per- 


son, freely to examine and to meet statements and ar- 


guments al discretion. But let this be done with the 
courtesy of a gentleman. l 

I shall now proceed, as briefly as possible, to ex- 
amine these charges 


"ij tt, 


‘tween the 


of an assumed narrative of facts, 
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of groundless assumption end of a tissue of mistakes, 
which you have once und again preferred against me. 
But, first, let us see what is the grave fault you 
allege I have committed. I will state it in your own 
words: ‘Before examining the several objections 
suggested by you, it may be proper to take notice of 
what you say upon the course of the negotiation.— 
Ia regard to this, having observed that the national 
dignity of the United States had not been compro- 
mitted down to the time of the president’s message 
at the last session, you proceed to say: But England 
then urged the United States to enter into a conven- 
tional arrangement, by which we might be pledged 
to concur with her in measures for the suppression 
of the slave trade. Till then, we had executed our 
own laws in our own way. But, yielding to the ap- 
plication, and departing from. our former principle 
of avoiding European combinations upon subjects 
not American, we stipulated, in a solemn treaty, that 
we would carry into effect our own Jaws, and fixed 
the minimum forte we would employ for that pur- 
pose. : 2 . 

After this quotation, you thus continue: The 
president cannot eonceive how you should have been 
led to adventure upon such a statement as this. It 
is but a tissue of mistakes. The United States yield- 
ed to no application from-England. The proposition 
for abolishing the slave trade, as it stands in the treaty, 
was an American proposition. It originated with 
the executive government of the United States, 
which cheerfully assumes all its responsibility. It 
stands upon its own mode.of fulfilling its duties, and 
accomplishing its objects. Nor have the: United 
States departed in this treaty, in the slightest degree, 
from their former principles of avoiding European 
combinations upon subjects not American; because 
the abolition of the African slave trade is an Ameri- 
can subject as emphatically as it is European subject, 
and, indeed, more so; inasmuch as the government 
of the United States took the first great step in de- 
claring that trade unlawful, and in attempting its 
extinction. The abolition of this traffic is an object 
of the highest interest to the American people and 
the American government; and you seem strangely 
to have overlooked the important fact, that nearly 
thirty years ago, by the treaty of Ghent, the United 
States bound themselves, by a solemn compact with 
England to continue ‘their effurts for its entire aboli- 
tion; both parties pledging themselves by that treaty, 
to use their best endeavors to accomplish so desira- 
ble an object.” Again: you speak of an important 
concession made to the renewed application of Eng- 
land. But the treaty, let it be repeated, makes no 
concession whatever to England. It complies with 


no demand; conforms to no request. All these state- 


ments, thus by you made, and which are so exceed- 
ingly erroneous, seem calculated to hold up the idea 
that, in this treaty, your government has been acting 
a eubordinate or even complying part.” 


And then follows the grandiloquent passage I have 
alread y quoted, announcing, in such a solemn style, 
that the president was “startled” at all these grievous 
offences of mine. z 


Thus stands your charge, in the letter of Novem 
ber Lith, 1842. Itis renewed in that of December 
23d. In my answer to the first, J vindicated myself, 
as I thought successfully, against your complaint, 
and never supposed it would again rise up in judg- 
ment against me. I told you that you had qualitied 
as a tissue of mistakes, a paragraph which contained 
one statement as a fact, to wit: that England had 
urged our goverriment to enter into a treaty stipula- 
tion for putting an end to the slave trade, to which 
we bad yielded. I told you still further, why I, as 
well as the world, supposed that the ed gles for 
this stipulation came from: England. She had pur- 
sued this object steadily for forty years; and she has 
sent out a special minister, charged to negotiate upon 
that as well as upon other subjects. We had no in- 
terest to form a slave trade convention. You refer 
to thie treaty of Ghent as creating obligations upon 
this matter; but that treaty makes not the slightest 
alluision to any further arrangements and has no 
more connexion with the treaty of Washington than 
wil.b the convention respeeting armed vessels upon 
the: lakes. R was complete in nself, and neither 
required nor looked to any other stipulations be- 

parties. And we had executed it in good 
la ith. i ' 


For these reasons, T supposed that Lord Ashburton 
came out to propose to us to enter into another trea- 
ts; upon this subject. And I thus stated it as an his- 
torical fact. lu my answer, 1 further called to your 
observation that the rest of the paragraph was mat- 
ter of inference or deduction—not admitting qualffi- 
«cations, applicable not to inferences, but to asser- 
‘tions. As I shall, by and by, have occasion to refer 
again to this branch of the subject, I shall not pursue 
it any further at present. 1 | 


fia - 


* 
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In vonr last letter you reiterate, in substance. what 
you had previously said; and add, that “it would ap- 
pear, from all this, that that which in your first let- 
ter appeared as a direct statement of fact, of which 
en would naturally be presumed to have had know- 

edge, sinks at last into inference and conjecture. ”— 
Now, here is a very obvious error, which, by the 
slightest attention to what I said would have been 
avoided, and should have been avoided; but IF will 
not qualify the mistake as a tistue of any thing. I 
did not say that the statement of facts, to which you 
refer was all matter of inference. J said, expressly, 
that the statement respecting the desire of Eng- 
land that we should enter into this negotiation was 
‘put forward as a well known fact; but that ‘all 
else—I repeat it—alf else, to the very least idea, 
is matter of inference.” Let the correctness of 
this assertion be judged by a reference to the para- 
raph. 
r You continue: “But, in attempting to escape from 
some of the mistakes of this tissue, you have fallen 
into others.” You then refer to my statement that 
England continued to prosecute the matter, and that 
we consented to its introduction. This, however, it 
is very clear, is but the same idea before suggested, 
and combatted in your first letter. You say: “The 
English minister no more presented the subject for 
negotiation than the government of the U. States pre- 
sented it.” You then ask me to “review my series 
of assertions on this subject, and see whether they 
can possibly be regarded merely as astatement of your 
[my] own inferences.” 


It would be but a waste of time to repeat what I 
have already said—that I assumed, as an historical 
fact, believed by every body, that Lord Ashburton 
came out to urge the negotiation of this treaty; and 
that upon this point we yielded to the desire of Eng- 
Janu. When you say this is one of the “inferences” 
to which I refer, you furnish me with language and 
statements which are not my own. 

But, after all, why this strange pertinacity in dwel- 
ling upon this point? Why this studied and repeated 
attempt to prove me guilty of a tissue of mistakes, 
because I believed Lord Ashburton submitted pro- 
positions upon this question of the slave trade, and 
that our government acceded to them? I have alrea- 
dy shown that this opinion was a natural one, and 
held in common with the country; and I trust I shall 
show this still more clearly. But, even if not so, 
how does this change the state of things? Does it 
prove that the negotiator was more sagacious, or the 
treaty more useful and honorable? The result is the 
same; and the inquiry is, therefore, confined to the 
process. You will please to recollect, I objected that 
we had yielded to the application of England, and 
made a treaty upon this subject without guarding 
against a dishonorable pretension she had advanced 
respecting it. This is the whole charge which has 
provoked all this “startling” reproof. To this you an- 
swer (as though this answer took away all censure) 
that the ‘British minister no more presented the sub- 
ject for negotiation than the government of the Unit- 

` ed States presented it.“ This is, in other words, 
that the malter was jointly conducted and terminated.— 
And is it possible you cau believe that this circum- 
stance takes away the grave responsibility of an im- 
rovident arrangement, which left us worse than it 
Found us?—and, what is sincerely to be deplored by 
every Amerioun, which led the president of the Umt- 
ed States, in his annual message to congress, (a do- 
cument read by the world,) to put a construction 
upon this instrument which the English prime min- 
ister has contradicted in the most sulemn manner, 
and in no measured terms? The president, in his 
message of December, 1842, referring to his mes- 
sage of 1841, says that this claim of “visit and in- 
quiry” was regarded as the right of search, present- 
ed only in a new form, and expressed in different 
words!“ and he adds, that he had denounced it as 
inadmissible by the United States. He then proceeds 
to speak of the recent treaty, and thus continues:— 
„From this it will be seen that the ground assumed 
in the message (to wit, that the United States would 
never submit to this new fangled claim of ‘visst and 
inquiry’) has been fully maintained, at the same time 
that the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent are to be 
carried out in good faith by the two countries; and 
. that all pretence is removed for interference with our 
eommerce. fur any purpose, by a foreign government.” 

This construction the English government deny 
and boldly avow their adherence to the claim to 
board and examine our vessels. Now, where can 
you find one word in the treaty which but intimates 
that this question respecting “visitation” has benn 
even taken up or touched? Unfortunately, no such 
word is there; nor is there any principle of sound 
construction Which can supply its place. What I 
said to you in my letter of October 3d upon this topic 
may perhaps produce more impression now than 31 
did then. It hasbeen marvellously confirmed. I re- 
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marked. “In carefully looking at the 7th and Rth ar- pect to shed new ficht upon a question discussed by 
ticles of the treaty, providing for the suppression cf Jefferson and Madison: and von contd hardly expect 
this traffic, I do not see that thev chance inthe sight: that any declaration of resistance to the practice could 


est degree the pre-existing right claimed by Great 
Britain to search our ships. That claim. as advanc- 
ed both by Lord Palmertson and Lord Aberdeen, 
rests on the assumption that the treaties between 
England and other European powers upon this sub- 
ject could not be executed without its exercise and 
that the happy concurrence of these powers'not only justifi- 
ed, butrendered it indispensable. By the recent treat 
we are to keep a squadron on the coast of Africa: 
have kept one for three years; during the whole time, 
indeed, of these efforts to put a stop to this most ini- 
quitous commerce. The effect of the treaty, there- 
fore, is to render it obligatory upon us, by a conven- 
tion, to do what we have long done voluntarily—to 
place our municipal laws in some measure beyond 
the reach of congress, and to increase the strength of 
the squadron employed on this duty.” ‘But, ifa 
British cruiser meet a vessel bearing the American flag 
where there is no American ship of war to examine 
her, it is obvious that it is quite indispensable and jus- 
tifiadble that the cruiser should search this vessel to 
ascertain her nationality since the conclusion of this 
treaty as it was before. The mutual rights of the 
parties are, in this respect, wholly untouched; their 
pretensions exist in full force; and what they could 
do prior to the arrangement, they may do now: for 
though they have respectively sanctioned the employ- 
ment of force to give effect to the laws, rights. and 
obligations of the two countries, yet they have not 
prohibited the use of any other measures which either 
party may be disposed to adopt.” 
What was opinion when I wrote, has now become 
fact. ö 
In all this I beg not to be misunderstood. I do not 
wish again to subject myselſ to the charge you made 
against me, of favoring the pretensions of England. 
That is one of the last offences ] desire to commit; 
or, if I know myself, that I am likely to commit. I 
think the pretension she advances to search our ves- 
sels, and to call this search a “visitation,” is one of 
the most injurious and unjustifiable claims of modern 
days. I would meet the first exercise of it by war. 
It leads directly to impressment, and subjects our 
whole commercial marine to the mercy of a jealous 
rival. It is but another step in her march towards 
universal domination. I do not believe our govern- 
ment has acknowledged this claim, or ever thought 
of acknowledging it I believe the president and all 
his cabinet are too honorable and too patriotic ever 
to harbor a thought of thus surrendering one of our 
proudest national rights. But, as I said before, it is 
an act of omission and not of commission, I censure. 
It is because a treaty has been made embracing the 
slave trade, and because no security is found there 
against the exercise of this pretension, which threat- 
ened, as the president said in his message, the greatest 
embarrassment, and was connected with the Afri- 
can slave trade.“ te i 
But to return to your charge of my want of good 
faith in this “tissue of mistakes.” : 
In any discussion concerning the origin and nature 
of the propositions which led to the 7th and 8th arti- 
cles of the treaty of Washington respecting the slave 
trade, you have greatly the advantage over any anta- 
gonist. It is a remarkable fact—and without prece- 
dent, probably, in modern diplomacy—that not one 
written word is to be found in the documents relating 
to this treaty, which passed between the negotiators, 
and which Jed to this new and important stipulation. 
| presume these functionaries met often, and convers- 
led upon the various topics pending between them, 
and that then some protocol of their meeting of some 
correspondence was prepared, embodying their views. 
One would suppose that this course was necessary, 
as weli for themselves as for the information of their 
government; and I may add, in the case of the Ame- 
rican negotiator, for the information of the people— 
equally his sovereign and the sovereign of the gov- 
ernment he represented. Was all this omitted, or 
or has it been suppressed? As was said by a sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) in the debate 
upon the ratification of this treaty, and said with as 
much truth as beauty, The tracts of the negotia- 
tors were upon sand, and the returning tide has effa- 
ced them forever.” l 
In the question relating to impressment, there is 
no such reserve. We havea letter on that vital 
subject from each party. And yet this correspon- 
dence led to nothing; and when it was prepared, 
it was known that it would lead to nothing. Why it 
is there, it passes my comprehension to judge.— 
When, in conversation with the British negotiator, 
you found he was not prepared to make any conces- 
sion upon this subject, why introduce it at all, and 
give his government another opportunity to assert its 
pretension, and to avow its determination to enforce 
12 What was gained by this? You could hardly ex- 
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be more emphatic than the ‘resistance of last war, 
and the numerous remonstances against the doctrine 
with which our diplomatic history abounds. An im- 
portant subject is troduced into the treaty without 
any discussion; and another, stil] more important. la 
discussed without introduction, and with the full 
knowledge that it would not be introduced. 


Allow me again to spread before you the para- 
graph you quote, and which contains the “tissue of 
mistakes’? which occupies so conspicuous a place in 
in your letter: But England then urged the United 
States to enter into a conventional arrangement, by 
which we might be pledged to concur with her in the 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade. Till 
then, we had executed our own laws in our own way; 
but, yielding to this application, and departing from 
our former principle of avoiding European combina- 
tions upon subjects not American, we stipulated, in 
a solemn treaty, that we would carry into effect our 
own laws, and fixed the minimum force we-would em- 
ploy for that purpose. l 

his is the whole chargé, as you made it. This fs 

the paragraph in refcrence to which you say: “The 
resident cannot conceive how’ you should have 
en led to adventure upon sucha statement as 
this.“ Now, let us analyze this matter, and see if it 
is as “‘startiing’ as you suppose. How many facts 
are here stated? and, of these, how many are denied 
or doubted? 

First. England urged us to make a treaty for the 
suppression of the slave trade. “4 

Second. We yielded to this application. 

Third. Before then we had executed our our laws 
in our own way. | 

Fourth. We departed thereby from our old prin- 
ciple of avoiding European combinations upon sub- 
jects not American. l : 

Fifth. We stipulated we would carry into effect 
our own laws. oe 

Sixth. We fixed the minimum force we would 
employ for that purpose. 

Here is the whole indictment. - 
fence. 

I suppose I may pass over the second fact. It-de- 
pends entirely upon the first, and is, in truth, a part 
of it. If England urged this treaty upon us, and we 
thereupon assented to the negotiation of it, we of 
course yielded to the application. I suppose I may 
pass over the third fact. No one will dispute its 
truth; or, if it is denied, let it be shown when, be- 
fore now, our laws were enforced by virtue of trea- 
ty stipulations J suppose I may pass over the fourth. 
It is matter of opinion—as I said in my former let 
ter, of inference. No one can place it in that cate- 
gory of facts, for the truth of which he who advan- 
ces them is morally responsible. You say that the 
suppression of the slave trade is interesting to the 
United States, and that therefore we have not de- 
parted, in the formation of this treaty, from the 
wholesome maxim of non-combination. I say it fs 
interesting; but that our duties can be fully perform- 
ed without any European combination, and that such 
a mutual arrangement is injurions, and violates one 
of the articles of our political faith. And in proof 
of the danger of these arrangements. I refer to the 
“perpetually recurring difficulties which are present- 
ing themselves in the execution of the conventions 
between France and England upon this subject.” I 
suppose I may pass over the fifth: fact, for no one 
can question that, by the treaty, we do stipulate to 
carry into effect our own laws. The eighth article 
expressly declares that the object is to “enforce the 
Jaws,” &c. of each of the two countries. I suppose, 
also I may pass over the sixth fact, for the same eighth 
article provides that the squadron employed in sup- 
pressing the slave trade, shall “carry, in all, not less 
than eighty guns.” Here is the minimum. We thus 
remove five of these condemned facts from the act 
of accusation. There remains one to support the 
charge you have made, and to justify the unqualified 
language you have employed. And what is this so- 
litary proof of my bad faith? Here it is. I said 
that England had urged our government to enter in- 


* 


Now ſor the de- 


to stipulations for suppressing the slave trade, to 


which we had yielded. I am “startled” myself at 
the importance you attach to my views of this mat- 
ter, and to the gravity of the reproof these have led 
to. I have already remarked that all the world sup- 


‘pose Lord Ashburton came here with propositions 


upon this as well as upon some other-subjects in dis- 
pute between the two governments. And, at the 
moment | am writing, I find in the papers an extract 
of a letter from Mr. Everett to you, presented to the 
house of representatives by Mr. Cushing, which ful- 
ly confirms my previous impressions. In that letter, 
Mr. Everett says that he was told by Lord Auerdeen 
on the 27th of December, 1841, that Ashburton was 
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going to the United States with full poper to settle 
any point in discussion. embodying what was called 
the right of search, which was the most difficult.” 


And another incident comes opportunely to con- 
firm all this. It is the statement of a senator who, 
from his position, ought to know the circumstances; 
and who, from his high character, is entitled to all 
credit. Colonel King said, in the senate, on the 23d 
ult., speaking of this claim to visit our vessels, ‘Jt 
was intolerable. Here, then, was a pointof collision; 
and that was what brought Lord Ashburton to this 
country, with a view of adjusting the difficulty.” 

I may express the surprise I felt when I read the 
fellowing paragraph in your last letter, urged with 
as much emphasis as though the merits of the treaty 
and of our whole controversy turned upon this point. 
Truly, when such undue importance is given to a to- 
pic so little meriting it, when its discussion occupies 
seven folio pages of your last letter, and three pages 
of its predecessor, and when the view you present 
is most elaborately prepared, I may well presume 
that a substantial defence of your various positions 
is not ea-ily found. 

This is the paragraph. “Suppose your letter to 
go before the public unanswered and uncontradicted; 

‘suppose it to mingle itself with the general political 
history of the country as an official letter among the 
archives of the department of state: would not the 

eneral mass of readers understand you as reciting 
acts, rather than as drawing your own conclusions? 
as stating history, rather than as presenting an argu- 
ment? lt is of an incorrect narrative that the presi- 
dent complains. It is, that in your hotel at Paris 
you should undertake to write a history of a very 
elicate part of a negotiation carried on at Wash- 
ington, with which you had nothing to do. and of 

_ which you had no authentic information; and which 
history, as you narrate it, reflects not a little on the 
independence, wisdom, and public spirit of the ad- 

ministration.” 

Strange, indeed, that this “history” and “narra- 


tive“ and “delicate part of a negotiation, N. &c.! 


are to be charged to asimple suggestion—or 1 
tion, if you please that Lord Ashburton came over 
to make propositions to the government respecting | 
the slave trade, which were accepted. 

But, before quitting this topic, I shall appeal to 
our own authority. You remarked to me in your 
etter of Nov. 14th, that “the United States yielded 

to no application from England. The proposition 
for abolishing the slave trade, as it stands in the treaty, 
was an American proposition; it originated with the 


| 


; 


executive government of the United States, which| and ambition. 


. cheerfully assumed its responsibility.” 
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ston and Lord Aberdeen, in 1841, expressly disavow- 
ed the right to search American vessels with a view 
to prevent their engazing in the slave trade. They 
both declared. and Sir Robert Peel repeated the de- 
claration in his late speech, (I quote the words of 
the last.) “The right of search, éonnected with Ame- 
rican vessels, we entirely disclaim. Nay, more. If 
we knew that an American vessel was furnished 
with all the materials requisite for the slave trade, 
Kc. still we should be bound to let that vessel pass 
on.” And that our government knew these views are 
distinctly stated by the president in his message, who 
says that Lord Aberdeen expressly disclaimed all 
right to detain an American ship on the high seas, 
even if found with a cargo of slaves on board, and 
restricted the pretension to a mere claim to visit and 
inguire.” “This claim,“ the president adds, “was 
regarded as the right of search, presented only in a 
new form, and expressed in diflerent words; and I 


tenough to look at the men; for all marines contain 
‘foreigners as well as natives. It is not enough to 
look at the papers; for these may be simulated. It 
is not enough to look at the log-book; for that may 
be false or forged. It is not enough to look at the 
cargo; for that proves nothing. But it is obvious 
that all these will be looked at to satisfy the inquisi- 
tor and his inquisition. The London Sun said last 
year, very justly, “If the Americans sanction the 
examination of their ships for the mere purpose of 
ascertaining if a vessel bearing the American flag is 
‘bona fide an American vessel, they sanction a rigid 
examination of the vessel herself.“ And it is to be 
‘borne in mind that the right to examine pre-supposes 
the right to send in, if the examination is not satis- 
| factory to the officer; and to condemn, if not satis- 
factory to the judge. What follows, let our history 
from 1793 to 1815 tell. 3 

But this is the least injury sought to be entailed 


therefore feel it my duty to declare, in my annual {upon us. Heretofore, agreeably to her own doctrine, 


message to congress, that no such concession could 
be made; and that the United States had both the 
ability and inclination to enforce their own laws,” 
&c. I repeat, then, what other point remained to be 
adjusted upon this general subject but this very claim 
of visitation? and if this was not adjusted, (as it is 
now clear it was not,) what “adjustment” did take 
place? And why was this stipulation introduced in- 
to the treaty, as though we could not keep a squad- 
ron op the coast of Africa, and execute our own 
lawa, without binding ourselves in a solemn conven- 
tion with Great Britain to do so? And all this you 
intimate, without even a request on her part. 


I here close this controversy; and I shall close the 
correspondence by a few remarks upon the serious 
position in which our country is now placed. It af- 
fords me no pleasure to find that all I foretold re. 
specting the course of the British government, in re- 
lation to this pretension to search our ships, has been 
signally confirmed by the recent declaration of sir 
Robert Peel. The accomplishment has soon, too 
soon, followed the prediction. J said in my letter 
to you of February 15, 1842, as I have already stat- 
ed, that England rarely, if ever, abandons a preten- 
sion; and that, in my opinion, she would enforce 


| this. And in my letter to you of December 11, 1842, 


speaking of the probability that she would carry into 
effect her doctrine. I said: That she will do so, 
when her interest requires it, I have no more doubt 
than I have that she has already given abundant 
roofs that the received code of public law is but a 
eeble barrier when it stands in the way of power 
Both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Aberdeen tell us she will.“ And now a greater than 


You remark in your letter of December 20th:| either has said so; and, as the London Times expres- 


„Now, the English minister no more presented the 
subject for negotiation than the government of the 
United States presented it. Nor can it be said that 
the United States consented to its introduction in any 
other sense than it may be said that the British min- 
ister consented to it.” 

All this is too diplomatic for me. I can neither 
elearly comprehend what is meant in the last quota- 
tion. nor, so far as I comprehend it, can I reconcile 
it with the other. Whether either fairly contradicts 
my suggestion, that the introduction of the slave 
trade stipulation into the treaty was due to the ap- 
plication of England. I leave to those who are more 
competent to Praten your language than I am to de- 
termine. At first it is a guarded proposition, thut 
the provision, as if stands in the treaty, is the work of 
the American government; and, at last, this provision 
owes its paternity as much to our government as to 
the other. | 

But I may well appeal to your own candor to say 
if the special pleading in the first quotation meets the 
issue between us. I said, we consented to the in- 
troduction of the slave trade stipulation into the 
treaty upon the application of Engiand;”? and you do 
not spare your reproof for this assertion, through ten 
pages of your letters, because the proposition, as iz 
stands in the treaty, was an American proposition.. 

But if you mean by all this that Lord Ashburton 
did not make any proposition to our government upon 
this subject, but that you pressed it upon him, (as 
you would seem to intimate, in order to repel the 
suggestion I made.) then I must be permitted to say 
that there is nothing more extraordinary in all our 
= diplomatic history. I shall not enlarge upon this 
topic, but merely ask what benefit an American ne- 
gotiator saw for his country in this arrangement, 
connecting us with another nation, and exposing us, 
both in principle and practice, to consequences which 
human sagacity cannot even conjecture? I will ask, 
in the words of the president’s message, what adjust- 
ment of a difficully of great magnitude and importance 
in relation to this matter took place, if it was not 
this very question? What other “embarrassment 
(still m the words of the message) was connected 
with the African slave trade?“ Both Lord Palmer- 


ses it, he has said it in the most emphatic manner. 
And what, then, is our position? Sir Robert Peel 
has declared that the British government never will 
relinquish this claim to search our vessels—calling it 
‘a visitation; and the London Times, the great expo- 
nent of the principles and purposes of the English 
government and aristocracy, said, on the 31st of last 
December, a month before this declaration, that 
“England had not abandoned one tittle of her claim 
(to search our vessels;) the treaty does not afford the 
smallest presumption that she has;“ and said further 
that the United States would find that the rasht 
would continue to be unflinchingly—ay, that is the 
word—unflinchingly exercised! And it adds that this 
“essential right of the British navy“ would never be 
relinquished. Sir Robert Peel is a cautious states- 
man. He does not deal in abstractions, he does not 
make declarations in the face of the world to remain 
inoperative, particularly when such declarations are 
cheered by both sides of the house, in a manner to 
show beyond a doubt that they are responded to by 
the public feeling of the country. And the “Times,” 
well informed of the views of the government, a 
month before these were communicated to the na- 
tion, would not have said that the right would be un- 
Slinchingly exercised, if it were to remain a dead jet- 
ter. 

We ah know to what this pretension leads, and to 
what it is intended to lead that it will virtually sub- 
ject our whole commercial marine to the English 
navy. It is an insult to the common sense of the 
world to talk about a difference in their effects be- 
tween a search for one purpose and a search for ano- 
ther; and to call a search to ascertain the character 
of a vessel, and to carry her in for condemnation— 
at the will ofa midshipman, perhaps, if he believes. 
or affects to believe, she belongs to one country, and 
claims to belong to another—to that great gulf, al- 
ways ready to swallow American property, a British 
court of admiralty; to call, I say, such a search a 
visitation, and, by this change of names, to justify 
the pretension;—all this was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century. For what is a “visitation?” It is 
not enough to lock at the flag; for any “bunting,” as 
Lord Palmerston calls it, may be hoisted. It is not 


England could only impress our seamen in time of 
war: for she claimed the right to board our vessels 
merely as a belligerent right, which ceased when she 
was at peace. And she conceded—and so said the 
Prince Regent, in his celebrated declaration of Jan. 9, 
1813, in answer to the maniſesto of the American 
government that a British cruiser could not board 
an American ship ſor the purpose of impressment; 
but that, having once entered under a legal right, 
then the boarding officer could seize whomever he 
pleased, to be transferred to a foreign navy, there to 
fight against his own country. Now the British go- 
vernment has devised a plan by which our vessels 
may be boarded in time of peace; and thus the whole 
seamen of the United States may be placed at the 
disposition of England, in peace and war. We now 
understand the fuil value of impressment, and why 
Lord Ashburton would not relinquish it; and we un- 
derstand what the London Times means when it 
says that the right of visitation, which is to be un- 
flinchingly exercised,” is “essential to the British 
navy.” ‘ o 

No pretension, in modern times, has advanced 
more rapidly than this. It is buta year or two since 
Lord Stowell, the well-known glish admiralty 
judge, solemnly decided that “no nation can exercise 
a right of visitalion (mark that word!) and search 
upon the common und nnappropriated part of the 
ocean, except upon the belligerent claim.” And still 
later the Duke of Wellington said, in the house of 
lords, “that if there was one point more to be avoid- 
ed than another, it was that: relating to the visitation 
of vessels belonging to the [American] Union.” The 
first time we heard of this pretension, as a serious 
claim, was from Lord Palmerston, on 27th of Aug. 
1841; and the next was fron Lord Aberdeen, on the 
13th of October following; and it was then put forth 
as indispensable and justifiable” in the execution 
of certain slave trade treaties formed with the 
“states of christendom.” Now, the British govern- 
ment claim that it has become a settled part of the 
law of nations. And our ships are to be searched, 
says sir Robert Peel. to ascertain if a “grievous 
wrong has not been done to the American flag.“ 
This is really one of the most extraordinary assump- 
tions of modern days. Our flag is to be violated, to 
see if it has been abused! The whole country knows 
where the ‘‘grievons wrong” would be, if this prin-’ 
ciple were carried into practice. 


There are a thousand reasons, founded upon com- 
mon ancestry, upon language, upon institutions, and 
upon interests, why we should earnestly desire peace 
with the English people. But will their government 
permit it? This] doubt. England has great power, 
and she is not slow to exercise it. She has great 
pride, and she is net slow to indulge it. We are in 
the way both of her ambition and of her interest; 
and ambition and interest need never march ſur in 
search of pretexts for war. 

It becomes every American to ask if be is prepar- 
ed to yield this right of search. For myself. I think 
it is better to defend the outworks than the citadel— 
to fight for the first inch of territory, rather than for 
the last to maintain our honor, when attacked, ra- 
ther than to wait till we have none to be attacked or 
maintained; and such, I trust and hope, will be the 
unwavering determination of the government and of 
the country. ; 

What I anticipated when I commenced this lettèr 
has come to pass. The documents called for by col. 
Benton have been sent in to the senate, as Í perceive 
hy the last papers. Your recent letter will now go 
out with the others, and reach the American people. 
I have no means of clearing myself from the diffi · 
culties you have spread around me, but by submit. 
ting my view, a3 you have submitted yours, to the 
decision of the country. I am now a private citizen 
‘Twice, since I became such, you have presented t 
me, in elaborately prepared uments, your senti 
ments upon some important topics arising out of th 
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late treaty. These documents now make part of the 


olitical history of the country. There are, there- 
ore, no considerations of duty, nor of propriety, to 


restrain me from appealing to the same great tribu- 


nal to judge between us; from endeavoring to re- 
deem myself from some severe charges you have 
made against me. l have been written at, but the 
ublic have been written to. 1 shall, therefore, not 
d to authorise the immediate publication of 
this letter, being little disposed to leave it to be bu- 
ried in the archives of the department of state. 


At the moment of signing my letter, the president's 
message of February 97, 1843, respecting the treaty 
of Washington and the right of search, has reached 
me. I think every American should go with the 
president in his reprobation of this doctrine. I re- 
fer, however, to the message to say, that had it been 
in my possession when the body of this letter was 
prepared, I should have quoted it, instead of quoting 


‘the other messages; because, in this, the views are 
more elaborately prepared than in those; showing 


that the claim of risitalion was perfectly compre- 
hended by our government when this treaty was ne- 
‘gotiated; that it was denounced as wholly inadmissi- 
ble; and that the treaty was supposed to have made 
“a practical settlement of the question.” 

One or two reflections force themselves upon my 
mind, which I shall submit to you even at this late 
moment. In the first place, this claim to search our 
vessels, under the pretence of visiting them, though 
connected in its origin (or rather announced as con- 
nected) with the African slave trade, is co-extensive 
with the ocean. The principles upon which it rests, 
vo far as it rests on any, are of universal applica- 
tion. For, whenever a British cruiser meets a ves- 
sel bearing the American flag, such cruiser may wish 
to know if a “grievous wrong” has been committed, 
and whether she is truly what she pretends to be. 
Such are the necessary consequences of this doc- 
trine; and such we now ascertain is the extent to 
which it is to be pushed. It is distinctly announced 
by sir Robert Peel, in his late speech, that this right 
of visitation is not necessarily connected with the 


‘slave trade; and this is confirmed by the “Times,” 


which says “that this right has obviously no intrinsic 
or necessary connexion with the slave trade,” and 
„that it is part of the marine code of nations.” 
How, then, could a conventional arrangement, oblig- 
ing us to keep a squadron upon the coast of Africa, 
guard against its exercise, or “supercede,” in the 
words of the message, any supposed necessity or 
any motive for such examination or visit?” 

Again: How could it guard against these effects, 
even if the operation of the doctrine were limited to 
search or visitation in the slave trade latitudes? Eng- 
land said to us, We have made a treaty with France 
by which we have aright to search her ships, and 
to send them in for condemnation, if they are en- 
gaged in the slave trade. If we cannot search your 
ships we cannot execute this treaty; because a French 
vessel, by hoisting an American flee, will place her- 
self beyond the reech of our cruisers: therefore we 
shall visit your ships. | 

Now, it is manifest that our squadron upon the 
coast of Africa will notchange, in the slightest de- 
gree, this state of things. A French vessel may still 
boist an American flag. and thus protect a cargo of 
slaves, so far as this protects it, in any part of the 

reat ocean, from the African coast to the coast of 

razil. Is this squadron. of eighty guns, or is any 
vessel of it, to be every where? And, where it is 
not, what will prevent any ship {rom placing an Ame- 
rican flag at its masthead? 

Jam stating, not defending, the British doctrine; 
and I do not euter here into those obvious considera. 
tions which demonstrate its fallacy and injustice.— 
This 1 have atlempted elsewhere; but with what suc- 
cess, it does not become ine to judge. I have at- 
tempted to show that, because any of the “states ol 
Christendom” choose to form treaties for the attain- 
ment of objects military, commercial, or philanthropic, 
such mutual arrangements give them no right to 
change the established laws of nations, and to stop 
and search our vessels upon the great highway of the 
world. It is the slave trade to day; but it may be the 
sugar trade to-morrow, and the cotton trade the day 
after. But, besides, it is obvious that all the cases 
put by the British political casuists in support of this 
new doctrine abe mere questions of identity, where 
*he does the deed and boards the vessel acts, not upon 


bis right, but upon his responsibility; and, like the 


sheritf who arrests a person upon a writ, is justified 
or not according to the result. 

But it is clear that this claim, as asserted, is not at 
all inconsistent with our new treaty stipulation; that 
this stipulation does not render unnecessary the ex- 
ercise of the claim; and therefore that, as it does not 
expressly, so neither does it by isir implication, 
make a practical settlement of the question.“ Nor 
does “the eighth article” remove all possible pretext, 
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on the ground of mere necessity, to visit and detain 
our ships upon the African coast because of the al- 
ledged abuse of our flag by slave traders of other 
nations.” 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be your 
obedient servant, LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, secrefary of state. 

To the editors of the Globe: . ö 

Mr. Wessrer, seeing a letter recently addressed 
io him by General Cass published in the Globe of 
last evening, requests that the enclosed copy of an 
answer to that letter may be published in the Globe 
of this evening. 

Washington, March 17. 

(PRIVATE.) Wasninaton, Marcs 16, 1843. 

Sin: Your letter of March 7th has been received 
this morning; and I have hastily glanced, and only 
glanced, at one or two of its first pages. . 

My last official letter to you was in the clerk's 
hands for copying when you arrived in this cily.— 
You remember, doubtless, the various conversations 
between you and myself and the president and your- 
self, and the considerations which led .to the post- 
ponement of the delivery of that letter to you. In- 
deed, there was, as you know, no wish on the part 
of the president, to find a necsesity for answering your 
letter of Dec. 11th, but gentlemen not remarkably 
friendly to the president, :hough expressing high regard 
for you, pressed call after call for your correspondence 
with this department; and it became indispensabic to 
furnish it. You will remember, also, that I mention- 
ed to you, on your leaving the city, that if such calls 
were persisted in the letter must be sent; and that to 
this you answered “that it might bé transmitted to 
you whenever found necessary, and that you should 
make no reply to it.” 

At more leisure I shall peruse your letter careful- 
liv, and, if I think occasion requires, shall write you 
again; but that letter, and this, and any future cor- 
respondence on the subject, must be regarded as pri- 
vate; the president having already directed that the 
official correspondence must be considered as closed. 

Yours, with regard, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. . 

General Lewis Cass, Detroit, Michigan. 


GEN. CASS’ LAST LETTER TO MR. WEBSEER. 
aa l Detroit, March 10, 1843. 

Sır: I regret exceedingly to trouble you again on 
the questions which have arisen between us respect- 
ing the treaty of Washington, and the effect it pro- 
duced upon my official position in France. But, 
since my letter of the 7th inst. ] have read more at- 
tentively the recent message of the president, to which 
I referred; and I have also seen, for the first time, 
your report of the letter of Lord Aberdeen, read to 
you by Mr. Fox. 

These documents render it necessary that I should 
present to you some additional considerations to which 
they have given rise, and which have an important 
bearing upon the controversy between us. I beg you, 
therefore, to receive this letter as a mere postcript 
to the last; and I sincerely trust that no circumstance 
will render it necessary for me again to renew the 
correspondence. 

It seems now that England avows peremptorily her 
determination to search our vessels; calling this search 
a visilation. And it is clear, from the language of 
the despatch, that this pretension extends every 
where, and will be exercised every where. That 
the “genuineness of any flag which a suspected ves- 
sel might have,” (that is to say, a vessel suspected 
of assuming a nationality she is not entitled to,) 
„would be ascertained by searching her.“ And it 
is added, in a tone which there is no mistaking, “that 
it (the British 55 entertain fora sin- 
gle instant the notion of abandoning the right itelf, 
would be quite impossible.” aaa 

I quote another paragraph: That the president 
knew that the right of search never formed the subject of 
discussion during the late negotiation, and that neither 


was any concession required by the United States 


government, nor made by Great Britain.“ The ita - 
lics are not mine. Now, where are we? I suppose, 
from the aspect of the whole affair, that, in fact, this 
right of visilation was not brought into discussion 
during the negotiatiqn; and, indeed, I do not under- 
stand that there is any difference between our govern- 
ment and tbat of Great Brilain upon this point; for 
you say to me, expressly, in your letter of December 
20, (postmarked February 23d,) that the president 
deemed it unworthy of the honor of the United States 
to demand any “pledges” upon such a subject “from 
any nation;” but that he stodd upon our public denial 
of the doctrine. | 
Allow me to make a passing remark. The stale 
of this part of the controversy with the British go- 
rerument is azother tribute to those lessons which 


are taught by experience. 
course had been pursued, ard a protocol of the meet- 


If the usual diplomatic 


ings of the negotiators, or a correspondence between 
them had been held and preserved, such a declara- 
tion as that of sir Robert Peel, above quoted, need not 
have been made. 

But to return. This view of the absence’ of any 
demand of a concession from Great Britain is stif? 
further fortified by the fact that our government do 
not contend thatsthis claim of visitation is abandoned 
by any express stipulation in the treaty, for it is évi 
dent there is none such, but because there was a 
“practical settlement of the question.” These are 
the words. I neither add to nor take from them. I 
shall not stop to ask what is their precise meaning, 
nor what is the difference in a treaty between the 

actical and the speculative settlement of a question. 

ut I will ask, what was the question to be settled? 


The answer to this is all-important when we are call- 


ed upon to pronounce a judgment not merely upon 
the wisdom of the American negotiator, but upon the 
controversy which has arisen between the parties to 
the treaty. 

Let us go back. England was trying to suppress 
the slave trade. She had formed treaties with seve- 
ral powers, by which a mutual right of search por 
of visit es such) was eonceded, and whereby her 
cruisers could board and take possession of, and send 
in, the vessels of these contracting parties found en- 
gaged in the slave trade. After some hesitation, and 
no little tergiversa‘ion, she finally announced that if 
one of her cruisers boarded an American vessel, fis- 
grante delicto—even full of slaves—such vessel must 
be left to pursue its infamous traffic; that it was re- 
sponsible only to the laws of its own country, and 
could not be captured by the armed ships of anothér. 
The government of the United States manifested its 
indisposition to enter into any mutual arrangement 
upon this subject, giving a special right of search; 
choosing to execute its own laws by its own proper 
force. If, therefore, there were no American eruis- 
ers employed in the slave trade latitudes, it is obvious 
that this shocking traffic would be open to eve 
American vessel, whose owner would sacrifice all 
other considerations to a hazardous, but, on the whole, 
to a profitable commerce. Here was one great dif- 
ficulty for which there was avowedly no remedy but 
in the loyalty and energy of our government. But 
there was stili another difficulty, for which the states- 
men of Grat Britain were astute enough to devise a 
remedy, and sufficiently regardful of the interests of 
their country to hold it in their own hands; and which, 
if once established as a part of the law of nations as 
now contended for, would become a tremendous in- 
strument in the accomplishment of her schemes of 
aggrandizement. And that difficulty was here: A 
vessel, concerned in this traffic, might conceal its na- 
tionality, and, by hoisting the American flag, or the 
flag of any other nation not a party to these conven- 
tions giving a mutual right of search, might pass an 
English cruiser unexammed, and pursue her final 
destination untouched. This was the evil; and now 
for the remedy. It was first publicly announced on 
the 27th of August, 184]; and now it is claimed to be 
a part of the marine code of the world. This new 
principie of maritime police gives the right to an 
English ship of war to board any American vessel on 
the high seas, under the pretext of ascertaining if she 
is an American vessel; and if the boarding officer 
think, or affect to think, she is not, then to send her 
in for condemnation. This pretension we resist to 
the knife. | 

Here, then, are the difficulties proclaimed to be in 
the way of the suppression of the slave trade. For 
one, England finds an efficient remedy in her own 
hands; for the other, however, she cannot devise any 
but in the action of our government. 


Lord Ashburton comes here, and you negotiate 
with him. One or the other (it seems doubtful which) 
proposes that the United States shall keep a squad- 
ron on the coast of Africa to suppress the traffic of 
their citizens in slaves. 1 leave England out of the 
question; for every one knows she would keep a 
squadron on that coast if the treaty of Washington 
had never been formed. Even if she had no other 
motive to do so, (as we know she has,) her treaties 
with other powers would oblige her to do it. 

The proposition above referred to is accepted, and 
a minimum force of eighty guns is stipulated, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the “laws, rights, and 
obligations” of the United States. What these obli- 
gations are, I confess Ido not know; for all those 
created by the treaty of Ghei t are expressed in these 
words: that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an 
object” — to wit, the suppression of the slave trade. 
I know of no other obligation we have contracted 
upon this subject: and this, it is evident, has no re- 
ference to any further treaty stipulations. And yet 
this provision has been quoted and requoted in the 
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official documents, as not merely a justification for 
the 7th and Sth articles of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, but as creating an obligation on our part to ac- 
cépt them. It is so announced in the president’s mes- 
sage sending the treaty to the senate for ratification. 
I think it is clear that the treaty of Ghent was com- 
plete, and looked to no further conventional arrange- 
ments between the parties. i 


This stipulation to keep a squadron on the coast of 
Africa constitutes the only efficient provision in the 
treaty of Washington upon the subject of the slave 
trade; and it is obvious, upon the slighest inspection, 
that all its effect (I am speaking of its effect upon the 
United States) is to place them under an obligation 
to England to execute their own laws. Their ves- 
sels are to be employed upon the coast of Africa in 
seizing American vessels found engaged in this traf- 
fic. And thus England has the promise of our go- 
vernment that one of the difficulties in the way of its 
‘suppression, and for which no other remedy could be 


ponn should. be removed by the action of the | pe 


nited States. And this is the manifest object and 
ly of the treaty. It goes thus far, and no fur- 

er. 

But what has all this to do with the other difficul- 
ty, for which Engtand had found an efficacious reme- 
dy, far too important in its future operation, to be 
readily abandoned; and for which, it is very clear, 
this squadron of eighty guns would provide no real 
remedy? A vessel hoists American colors. Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir Robert Peel de- 
Clare that the first English cruiser which meets her 
hes the right to board her, and ascertain if she is 
truly American. Where is the relinquishment of 
this ee to be found in the treaty, speculatively 

he American squadron (so says the treaty) is to 
enforce our “laws,” &c.; that is to say, it is to seize 
and send in for condemnation all American vessels 
engaged in the slave trade. But this British claim 
of search or visitation (it is the same thing) is avowed 
to be for the purpose of ascertaining if a ship, bear- 
ing American colors, is not a French, or a Dutch, or 
an English ship. If truly an American, the British 
government say she must pass, being responsible only 
to the American squadron; if otherwise, she will be 
seized. 

Now, it is apparent that this scheme obviated, as 
far as she could obviate it, one of the difficulties 
England had found in her way, and for which she 
had no other remedy. Thus far she had a motive to 
accept or to insert the proposition as it stands in the 
treaty; for, as I before said, she, in effect, yielded 
nothing. But what bearing has this upon the claim 
to search or visit every ship upon the ocean? How 
does our squadron render its exercise unnecessary? 
Even if an American cruiser is in sight, what is there 
in the treaty, practically or speculatively, to prevent an 
English armed vessel from visiling a ship agreeably 
to the pretension as put forth—from ascertaining, to 
the satisfaction of the English commander, if she is 
truly what she purports to be, or if she is not English? 
This is perfectly reconcilable with the treaty, which 
was made not to “settle this question,“ but to en- 
force our laws,“ &c. for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

But, besides, taking her upon her own ground, it is 
undeniable that England had no motive to assent to 
the abandonment of this pretension, when, as you 
say, we did not ask her to do so. 

And, again: It is physically impossible that this 
squadron of eighty guns ds 1 have shown in wy last 
letter) should change the relative powers or obliga- 
tions of the parties ia this respect, so as to change 
their rights. This squadron cannot be every where; 
and where it is not, is the pretension abandoned? and 
if so, why? Does not the evil exist there? May not 
our flag be hoisted to protect the French, Dutch, or 
English slaver? Is there not, in such cases, the same 
difficulty since the ratification of this treaty that there 
was before? And where, then, I repeat it, do you 
find the practical or speculative abandunment of this 
‘claim? ; 

I think I can discover the process by which we are 
placed in this false position. There was a great de- 
sire to conclude a treaty with Lord Ashburton. This 
desire I do not censure. It was natural, and, if not 
earried too far, it was laudable; but I am afraid it 

revented the final settlement of this portentous ques- 

ion. Iam afraid it prevented us from insisting upon 
its relinquishment, asa preliminary to any negotiation; 
and J imagine that there was some vague expectation 
(perhaps some vague assurance) that this claim of visi- 
lation would not be exercised; and Iam confirmed in 
this notion by the declaration of an honorable senator, 
which Ifind in the papers of the day, that if Lord Ash- 
burton had not. told him that this pretension was, in ef- 
fect, abandoned, he should not have voted for the trea- 
ty. In dealing with Ehgtand we need a much more so- 
ìoma assurance that the word of a negotiator, that our 


rights are properly asserted, and our interests pro- 


perly secured. l 
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racter; and, by so doing, she has, in effect, conceded 
that this right to search and seize the slavers of other 


Jou told me in your letter of December 20th, nations is not essential to the suppression of the trafs 
(postmarked February 23d,) that it was not compa- fie. Our conventions were formed, it thus appears, 


tible with thé honor of the United States to demand 
the abandonment of this claim; “that the president 
had not sought, but, on the contrary, has sedulously 


under false impressions, and ought to be nullified. 


Such is the reasoning of the French ‘opposition; 
and, in looking over the discussion which took place 


avoided to change the ground, and to place the just | in the chamber of peers on the answer to the speech 


rights of the country upon the assent, express or im- 
plied, of any power whatever.” 

But it appears, after all, that you did suppose this 
point was abandoned, and that there was a practical 
settlement of the question. AÀ practical settlement, when 
there was no “assent, expressed or implied.” It is 
not my province to reconcile this. It seems it was 
undignified to demand this arrangement; but it was 
not undignified to expect it, nor is it undignified to 
claim it fy construction, though the opposite party 
declares the concession was never asked nor made. I 


from the crown on the 25th of January last, as re- 
ported in the Moniteur of the 26th, with the exce 

tion of the duke de Broglie, I do not find a single 
member who even glances at this “right of visitation” 
as distinct from the “right of search.” It is evident 


Ithe other speakers thought that the government of 


the United States, by- not yielding, had achieved a 


' diplomatic victory. They saw that, ofter contending 
| many years in ster part of Europe for the right to 


search and seize the slave trading vessels of other 


' nations, as essential to the abolition of this traffic, 


do not understand such national dignity. Bat let this | England had made a treaty with the United States 


ss. 
A few words upon another topic, and I abandon 
the subject. You allude in your letter to the favora- 
ble opinion expressed in Europe of this stipulation of 
the treaty; and J remark the same view elsewhere; 
as though any approbation, thus expressed, fortified 
the claim which we make that England has abandon- 


ed what it was not dignified in us to accept—what | 
‘markably upon this point that ] am tempted, even at 


was a Chinese figure, made (as you express it) to 
frighten the enemy from the walls. I imagine. how- 
ever, that there is a great misapprehension in fact 
upon this subject. I do not believe thate single man 
of any eminence, ora single journal of established 
character in continental Europe, has maintained the 
position that by the treaty of Washington England 
relinquished her pretension to visit our ships. That 
claim, as an integral one, has been seldom alluded to. 
It is of recent origin, as we have seen, not having yet 
reached the age of two years, though its growth has 
been so rapid that already it overshadows the ocean. 


But it is far different with respect to the claim to 


search and seize ships engaged in the slave trade. It 
is well known that this claim was practically main- 
tained by England for many years. French and 
other ships were seized and sent in for condemnation 
before the formation of any stipulations upon the sub- 
ject. An act of parliament was proposed (and, I think, 
ssed) under the Melbourne administration assert- 
ing this right. Its exercise, however, was, I believe, 
limited, (so much for human prudence,) either by 
the act itself or by the instructions under it, to some 
of the minor powers of Europe and of South Ame- 


rica. 

While the discussions upon this subject were going 
on, and while the practical difficulties to which it 
gave rise were assuming more and more importance. 
the conventions for the mutual right of search were 


formed. And thus the matter rested till the repeat- , 


ed violations of their flag to which the parties to these 
conventions were exposed, and the serious aspect of 
the controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain, awakened the public attention of Europe to 
the whole matter. Still it was the question of search, 


which they looked. The latter had not presented it- 
self; nor do l believe that the European publicists 
had at all examined it. When I first brought to the 
attention of Mr. Guizot the pretension of England, 
and its effect upon the United States, he asked me 
where I found my authority for asserting that such 
was her doctrine. He had never seen the letters of 
Lord Palmerston, nor of Lord Aberdeen, till I pre- 
sented thein to him. 


The bearing of this matter upon public opinion and 
upon the state of parties in France is easily explain- 
ed. There are two conventions between England 
and France—one of 1831 and the other of 1833—for 
the suppression of the slave trade. Public opinion in 
the latter country has pronounced itself strongly 
against these arrangements, and powerful efforts are 
making, and will be made to annul them. This ques- 
tion enters into the tactics of parties, and the miuistry 
have been assailed and almost overthrown upon it. 
The opposition assert that England always heretofore 
contended that the slave trade could not be suppress- 
ed unless her cruisers had the right to search and 
seize vessels engaged in it; she therefore called upon 
France, as well as upon other powers, to join her in 
a mutual arrangement for the exercise of this recip- 
rocal right. The call was not merely unheeded, but 
refused fur many years. But, at length, apparently 
wearied out by ſong- continued importunity, and, no 
doubt desirous of putting a stop to the acts of violence 
to which her vessels were in the meantime-ex posed, 
France finally acceded to the demand of England. 

And thus, continues the opposition, was introduc- 
ed an injuricus aud dishonorabie ubtigation for our 
country. Now England, ding the United States 
would not consent to a simitar arrangement, has 
made another, and one of an entirely different cha- 


— — — 


and not of visitution, in the English phraseology, to 


without a stipulation to this effects and thence they 
considered the arrangement as honorable to the 
American government; and this with the more con- 
fidence, as it is a point of parliamentary tactics to 
put a position injurious to an adversary as promie 
nently forward as is possible, and thus to make the 


most of it. 


But the speech of the duke de Broglie bears so re- 


the hazard of being tedious, to quote a part of it. 
He was the rapporteur (or, as we should say, the 
| chairman of the committee) to whom the specch was 
referred; and his high character is known through 
the world. He it was who quit the premiership be- 
cause an appropriation was not immediately made to 
carry into effect our treaty with France of 1831. 
The duke said there were persons who desired 
that the conventions of 1831 and 1833 should be re- 
placed by a treaty similar to thet with the United 
States. He said he presumed there was nobody who 
wished to fall: back upon the position occupied by 
France before these conventions, and nobody who 
| wished to see the country placed in the condition in 
|which England and the United States were placed 
‘with respect to each other only a year ago, before 
‘the conclusion of the late treaty between them. 


He then continued: I do not know what that trea- 
ty will produce. The execution of treaties some- 
times deceives the hopes which were founded upon 
them; and, to judge from the text and nature of this 
treaty, I must say that I am very much perplexed to 
know what it means; and, before exchanging con- 
ventions which we urderstand—and which have not 
after all produced, till now, any great evil—against 
something unknown, I should desire to comprehend 
that something, and to know what they wished to 
do in this treaty.” a 

“The ditlerence, as I said just now, is this: The 
Engiisa government said, We have the right to visit 
vessels which sail under the American flag, when we 
suspect that those vessels are not truly American.— 
And the American government said, You have not 
the right to arrest vessels when they bear the Ame- 
rican flag.” [This is a misapprehension of our doc- 
i trine: it is the right to search an American vessel, 
and not merely a vessel bearing the American flag, 
‘that we deny.] “In the treaty is either of these prin- 
ciples abandoned? Has either of the governments 
said it renounces its own pretension? No; there is 
no such wor. J in the treaty. Both principles yet sub- 
isist, cach for its own government, and are ready to 
reproduce the difference which a common good-will 

has adjourned for the present.” 

“I know that the president of the United States, in 
his message, has given us to understand that the trea- 
| ty has been prepared according to his (the American) 
his natu But before believing that a principle of 


this nature has been abandoned by the British govern- 
ment, fully, and without having obtained any thing 
in exchange, I beg permission to wait to hear what 
will be said about it in the British parliament in the 
course of a few days.“ The duc de Broglie here 
speaks of giving up a pretension in exchange for a 
consideration. But this is a heresy at the depart- 
ment of state. He continues: “I have great doubts 
in this respect; and I do not believe we ought to has 
ten to pronounce, ourselves. It remains to know what 
the treaty means, from the moment it does not solve 
what it was to solve.” l 

What does this treaty purport? That the two go- 
vernments enter into a mutual stipulation—to do what? 
To have, each for itself, a squadron, which shall exe- 
cute upon its own citizens its own laws; that is to. 
say, that the two governments engage to execute 
their laws, over their vessels, by their respective 
agents. Here there is no subject for stipulation. It 
is a fact anterior to the convention, and which pro- 
duces no change in the existing state of things.” 

The duc de Broglie is a sagacious statesman, but 1 
strongly suspect that upon this occasion his natural 
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sagacity was a little say by the possession of 
a diplomatic secret. would hardly have alluded ; 
so directly to the ministerial course in the coming 
session uf parliament upon this subject, if the English 
ministry had not made known, in some way or other, 
to the French cabinet, their intention to deny the 
construction placed upon this treaty by the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


So much for the accuracy of the suggestion you 
make, that, in support of my opinion, | put a con- 
struction on the provisions of treaty, such (to quote 
your own words) as your own government does not 

ut upon them; such as you must be aware the en- 
ighteued public of Europe does not put upon them; 
and such as England herself bas not put upon them 
as yet, so far as we know.” Your views with re- 
spect to the two last assertions have probably, ere 
this, undergone a change. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We are not to stand 
or fali by this treaty. We repel this offensive pre- 
tension to seareh or visit our vessels; and, if necessary, 
l hope and believe we shall put the destiny of the 
country upon the result. 

But let us not weaken our own cause by any false 
position. Let us stand upon our rights, and not upon 
any alleged and disputed concession of England—a | 
concession which her government says bas not been 
made, and in which assertion every impartial „ 
ver will concus; and a concession which you say 


own flag from being used for purposes wholly 
forbidden by those Jaws, and obnoxious to the moral 
censure of the world.” 

This statement would tend, as lord Aberdeen 
thinks, to convey the supposition not only that the 
question of the right of search had been disavowed 
by the British plenipotentiary, at Washington, but 
that Great Britain had made concession on that 

int. 

Lord Aberdeen is entirely correct in psaying that 
the claim of a right of search was not discussed du- 
ring the late negotiation, and that neither was any 
concession required by this government, nor made by 
that of her Britannic majesty. 

The 8th and 9th articles of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, constitute a mutual stipulation for concerted ef- 
forts to abolish the African slave trade. This stipu- 
lation, it may be admitted, has no other effects on 
the pretensions of either party, than this: Great Bri- 
tain had claimed as a right, that which this govern- 
ment could not admit as a right, and in the exercise 
of a just and proper spirit of amity, a mode was 
resorted to, which might render unnecessary both the 
assertion and the denial of such claim. 

There probably are those who think that what lord 
Aberdeen calls a right of visit, and which he attempts 
to distinguish from the right of search, ought to have 
been expressly acknowledged by the government of 
the United States; at the same time, there are those 


yourself she was not only not asked to make, but io on the other side, who think that the formal surren- 
demand which would have been dishonorable to our der of such right of visit should have been demand- 


vessel, but glso extends to the object of the voyage 
and the nature of the cargo. The sole purpose of 
the British cruisers is to ascertain whether the ves- 
sels they meet with are really American or not.— 
The right asserted has, in truth, no resemblance to 
the right of search, either in principle or practice. 
It is simply aright to satisfy the party who has ẹ 
legitimate interest in knowing the truth, thal the 
vessel actually is what her colors announce. This 
right we concede as freely as we exercise. The 
British cruisers are not instructed to detain Ameri- 
cun vessels, under any circumstances whatever; on 
the contrary, they are ordered to abstain from inter- 
ference with them, be they slavers or otherwise. 
But where reasonable suspicion exists that the Ame- 
rican flag has been abused for the purpose of cover- 
ing the vessel of another nation, it would appear 
scarcely credible, had it not been made manifest by 
the repeated protestations of their representative, 
that the government of the United States, which has 
stigmatized and abolished the trade itself, should ob- 
ject to the adoption of such means as are indispen- 
sably necessary for ascertaining the truth.” 


And in his recent despatch to Mr. Fox, his lord- 
ship further says, “that the president might be as- 
‘sured that Great Britian would always respect the 
i just claims of the United States; that the British go- 
vernment made no pretension to interfere in any 
manner whatever, either by detention, visit, or search, 
with vessels of the United States, known or believed 
to be such; but that it still maintained, and would 


country. 

Had Great Britain openly relinquished this preten- 
sion in the treaty, she would have foreclosed herself 
before the world against its exercise. As she has 
not, let us abandon all profitiess diplomatic discus- 
sion, and, strong in our right, let us meet the first vio- 
lation of our flag which is committed by order of the 
British government as natious ought to meet systema- 
tic attacks upon their honor and their independence. 

Very res pectſuly, sir, I have the houor to be your 
obedient servant, , LEWIS CASS. 

. Hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of siate. 
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THE RIGHT OF VISITATION, OR SEARCH. 
Department of State, 

i Washington, March 28, 1843. 

Sm: ! transmit to you with this despatch, a mes- 
sage from the president of the United States to con- 
gress, communicated on the 27th of February, and 
accompanied by a report made trom this department 
to the president, of the substance of a despatch from 
lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, which was by him read 
to me on the 24th ultimo. oe 

Lord Aberdeen’s despatch, as you will perceive, 
was occasioned by a passage in the president’s mes- 
sage to congress, at the opening of its late session. 
‘The particular passage is not stated by his lordship; 
but no mistake will be committed, it is presumed, in 
considering it to be that which was quoted by sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and other gentlemen, in the debate in the 
house of commons on the answer to the queen’s 
speech, on the 3d of February. 

The president regrets that it should have become 
necessary to hold a diplomatic correspondence upon 
the subject of a communication from the head of 
the execulive government to the legislature; drawing 
after it, as in this case, the further necessity of refer- 
ing to observations made by persons in high and re- 
sponsible stations, in the debates of public bodies.— 
Such a necessity, however, seems to be unavoidably 
mcurred in consequence of lord Aberdeen’s despatch; 
for although the president’s recent message may be 
regarded as a clear exposition of his opimons, on the 
subject; yet a just respect ef her inajesty's govern- 
ment, and a disposiuon to meet all questions with 
promptness, as well as with frankness and candor, 
require that a formal answer should be made to that 
despatch. l 

‘Lhe words in the message at the opening of the 
session which are complained of, it is supposed, are 
the following: “Although lord Aberdeen, in his cor- 
respondence with the American envoys, at London, 
expressly disclaimed all right to detain an American 
stip on the high seas, even if found with a cargo of 
slaves on board, and restricted the British preteusion 
to a mere claiu to visit and inquire, yet it could not 
well be discerned by the executive of the United 
States how such a visit and inquiry could be made 
without detention on the voyage, and consequent in- 
terruption to the trade. Ii was regarded as the right 
of search, presented only in a new forin, and express- 
ed in ditterent words; and 1 therefore felt it to be my 
duty distinctly to declare, in my annual message to 
Congress, that no such concession could be made; and 
that the United States nad both the will and the abi- 
lity to euforce their own laws, and to protect their 
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ed by the United States, as a precedent condition to exercise when necessary, its own right to ascertain 


the negotiation for treaty stipulations on the subject 
of the African slave trade. But the treaty neither 


asserts the claim in terms, nordenies the claim in. 


terms; it neither formally insists upon it, nor formal- 


ly renounces it. Still, the whole proceeding shows, 


that the object of the stipulation was to avoid such 
differences and disputes as had already arisen, and 
the serious practical evils and inconveniences which, 
it cannot be denied, are always liable to result from 
the practice which Great Britain had asserted to be 
lawful. 
acknowledged by both governments. They had been 
such as to cause much irritation, and to threaten to 


disturb the amicable sentiments which prevailed be- 


tween them. Both governments were sincerely de- 
sirous of abolishing the slave trade; both govern. 
ments were equally desirous of avoiding occasion of 
complaint by their respective citizens and subjects; 
and both governments regarded the 8th and 9th arti- 
cles as effectual for their avowed purpose, and likely, 
at the same time, to preserve all friendly relations, 
and to take away causes of future individual com- 
plaints. The treaty of Washington was intended to 
fulfil the obligations entered into by the treaty of 
Ghent. It stands by itself, is clear and intelligible. 
It speaks its own language, and manifests its own 
purpose. It needs no interpretation, and requires no 
comment. Asa fact, as an important occurrence in 
national intercourse, it may have important bearings 
on existing questions, respecting the public law; and 
individuals, or perhaps governments, may not agree 
as to what these bearings really are. Great Britain 
has discussions, if not controversies, with other great 
European states, upon the subject of visit or search. 
These states will naturally make their own com- 
mentary on the treaty of Washington, and draw 
theirown inferences from the fact that such a treaty 
has been entered into. Its stipulations in the mean 
time, are plain, explicit, satisfactory to both parties, 
and will be fulfilled on the part of the United States, 
and it is not doubted on the part of Great Britain 
also, with the utmost good faith. | 

Holding this to be the true character of the treaty, 
I might perhaps excuse myself from entering into 
the consideration of the grounds of that claim of a 
right to visit merchant ships, for certain purposes in 
tine of peace, which lord Aberdeen asserts for the 
British government, and declares that it can never 
surrender. But I deem it right, nevertheless, and 
no more than justly respectful towards the British 
government, not to leave the point without remark. 


In his recent message to congress, the president, 
referring to the language of lord Aberdeen, in his 
note to Mr. Everett of the 20th of December, 1841, 
and in his late despatch to Mr. Fox, says, these de- 
clarations may well lead us todoubt whether the ap- 
parent difference between the two governments 18 
not rather one of definition than of principle.” 

Lord Aberdeen, in his note to you of the 20th of 
December, says, “the undersigned again renounces, 
as he has already done in the most explicit terms, an 
right on the part of the British government to searc 
American vessels in time of peace. The right of 
search, except when specially conceded by treaty, 
is a purely belligerent right, and can have no exist- 
ence on the high seas during peace. The undersign- 


These evils and inconveniences had been | 


the genuineness of any flag which a suspected vessel 
might bear; that if, in the exercise of this right, 
either from involuntary error, or in spite of every 
‘precaution, loss or imjury should be sustained, a 
‘prompt reparation would be afforded, but that it 
should entertain, for a single instant, the notion of 
peered ening the right itself, would be quite impossi- 
i ble.” 
its This, then, is the British claim, as asserted by her 
majesty’s government. 

In his remarks in the speech already referred to, 
in the house of commons, the first minister of the 
‘crown said: There is nothing more distinct than the 
right of visit is from the right of search. Search is 
| a belligerent right, and not to be exercised in time of 
| pan except when it has been conceded by treaty. | 
| he right of search extends not only to the vessel, 
but tothe cargo also. The right of visit is quite dis- 
tinct from this, though the two are often confounded. 
The right of search, with respect to American ves- 
sels, we entirely and utterly disclaim; nay, more, if 
5 knew that an American vessel were ſurnished 
with all the materials requisite ſor the slave- trade; iſ 
we knew that the decks were prepared to receive 
hundreds of human beings, within a space in which 
| hfe is almost impossible, still we should be bound to 
let that American vessel pass on. But the right we 
claim is to know whether a vessel pretending to be 
American, and hoisting the American flag, be bons 
fide American.” 

The president’s message is regarded as holding 
opinions in opposition to these. 

The British government then supposes that the 
right of visit and the right of search are essentiall 
distinct in their nature, and that this difference is 
well known and generally acknowledged; that the 
difference between them consists in their different ob- 
jects and purposes: one, the visit, having for its ob- 
jJect nothing but to ascertain the nationality of the 
vessel; the otner, the search, being an inquisition, 
not only into the nationality of the vessel, but the 
nature and objects of her voyage, and the true own- 
ership of her cargo. 

The government of the United States, on the other 
hand, maintains that there is no such well known and 
acknowledged, nor indeed, any broad and genuine 
difference between what has been usually called visit, 
and what has been usually called scarch; that the 
right of visit, to be effectual, must come in the end 
to include search; and thus to exercise, in peace, an 
authority which the law of nations only allows in 
time of war. 

If such well-known distinction exists, where are 
the proofs of it? What writers of authority on the 
public law, what adjudications in courts of admiral- 
ty, what public treaties recognise i? No such re- 
cognition has presented itself to the government of 
the United States; but, on the contrary, it under 
stands that public writers, courts of law, and solemn 
treaties have, for two centuries, used the words 
visit“ and “‘scarch”’ in the same sense. What Great 
Britain and the United States mean by the “right of 
search“ in its broadest sense, is called by continen- 
tal writers and jurists by no other name than the 
“right of visit.” Visit, therefore, as it has been un- 
derstood, implies not only a right to inquire into the 


ed apprehends, however, that the right of search is | national character, but to detain the vessel, to stop 


not confined to the verification or nationality of the|the progress of the voyage, 


to examine papers, to 
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decide on their regularity and authenticity and to 
make inquisition on board, for enemy's property, 
and into the business which the vessel is engaged in. 
In other words, it describes the entire right of bel- 
ligerent visitation and search.. Such a right is justly 
disclaimed by the British government in time of 
peace. They, nevertheless, insist ona right which 
they denominate a right of visit, and by that word 
describe the claim which they assert; therefore it is 
proper and due to the importance and delicacy of 
the questions involved, to take care that, in discuss- 
ing thein, both governments understand the terms 
which may be used in the same sense. If, indeed, 
it should be manifest that the difference between the 
ies is only verbal, ıt might be hoped that no 
arm would be done; but the government of the U. 
States thinks itself not justly chargeable with ex- 


cessive jealousy, or with too great scrupulosity in | 


the use of words, in insisting on its opinion that there 
is no such distinction, as the British government 
maintains, between visit and search; and that there 
isno right to visit in time of peace, except inthe 
execution of revenue laws, or other municipal regu- 
lations, in which cases the right is usually exercis- 
ed, near the coast, or within the marine league, or 
where the vessel is justly suspected of violating the 
law of nations by piratical aggression; but, wherever 
exercised, it is a right of search. Nor can the U. 
States government agree that the term “right” is 
justly. applied to such exercise of power, as the Bri- 
tish government thinks it indispensable to maintain 
m certain cases. Me 

The right asserted is a right to ascertain whether 
a, merchant vessel is justly entitled to the protection 
of the flag which she may happen to have hoisted, 
such vessel being in circumstances which render her 
liable to the suspicion—first, that she is not entitled 
to the protection of the flag; and, secondly, that if 
net entitled to it. she is either by the law of Eng- 
land, as an English vessel, or under the provision of 
treaties with certain European powers, subject to 
the petra and search of British cruizers. 

And yet Lord Aberdeen says, that if in the exer- 
cise of this right, either from involuntary error, or 
in spite of every precaution, loss or injury should be 
strstained,a prompt reparation would be afforded.” 


It is not easy to perceive how these consequences 
can be admitted justly to flow from the fair exer- 
cise of a clear right. If injury be produced by the 
exercise of a right, t would seem strange that it 

be repaired, as if it had been the effect of a 
wrongful act. The general rule of law certainly is, 
that in the proper and prudent exercise of his own 
rights, no one is answerable for undesigned injuries. 
It may be said that the right is a qualified right, that 
it is a right todo certain acts of force at the risk of 


or to impede them in their lawful commerce. On| the trespass, therefore, an involuntary trespass. If 
the other hand, it is as clear that no ship is, under a ship of war, in thick weather, or im the darkness 
such circumstances bound to lie by, or wait the ap- of night, fire upon and sink a neutral. vessel, under 
proach of any other ship. She is at full liberty to pur- the belief that she is an enemy's vessel. this is a tres- 
sue her voyage in her own way, and to use all necessa- j pass—a mere wrong and cannot be said to be an act 
ry precautions to avoid any suspected sinister enter- | done under any right, accompanied by responsibility 
prise or hostile attack. Her right to the free use of the | for damages. So, if a civil offieer on land have pro- 
ocean, is as perfect as that of any other. An entire | cess against one individual, and through mistake ar- 
equality is presumed to exist. She has a right to rest another, this arrest is wholly tortious. No one 
consult her own safety; but, at the same time, she | would think of saying it was done under any lawful 
must fake care not to violate the rights of dthers.| exercise of authority, subject only to responsibility, 
She may use any precautions dictated by the pru-| or that it was any thing but a mere trespass, though 
dence or fears of hee officers, either as to delay, or| an unintentional trespass. The municipal law does 
the progress or course of her voyage; but she is not not undertake to lay down beforehand any rule for the 
at liberty to inflict injuries upon other innocent pare, government of such cases; and as little, in the opin- 
ties, simply because of conjectural dangers. ion of the government of the United States, does the 
But, if the vessel thus approached, attempts to public law of the world lay down beforehand any 
avoid the vessel approaching, or does not comply rule for the government of cases of involuntary tres- 
with her commander's order to send him her papers passes, detensions and injuries at sea; except that in 
for his inspection, nor consent to be visited, or de- both classes of cases, law and reason make a distinc- 
tained, what is next to be done? Is force to be used? tion between injuries committed through mistake 
and if force be used, may that force be lawfully re- and anes committed by design; the former being 
pelled? These questions lead at once to the elemen- entitled to fair and just compeusation, the latter de- 
tal principle, the essence of the British claim. Sup- manding exemplary damages, and sometimes per- 
pose the merchant vessel be, in truth an American sonal punishment. The government of ; the United 
vessel, engaged in lawful commerce, and that she States has frequently made known its opinion, which 
does not choose to be detained. Suppose she resists! It POW repeats, that the practice of detaining Ame- 
the visit. What is the consequence? In those cases | Tican vessels, subject to jost compensation, however 
in which the belligerent right of visit exists, resis- guarded by instructions or however cautiously ex 
tance to the exercise of that right is regarded as just ercised, necessarily leads to serious inconvenience 
cause of condemnation, both of vessel and cargo. Is and injury. The amount of loss cannot be always 
that penalty, or what other penalty, to be incurred. aoe ascertained. Compensation, if it be adequate 
by resistance to visit in time of peace? Or suppose be amount. may still necessarily be long delay- 
that force be met by force, gun returned for gun, and ed; and the pendency of such claims always proves 
the commander of the cruiser, or some of his sca- | wvoublesome to the governments of both countries.— 
men, be killed, what description of offence will have; Ihese detensions, too, frequently irritate individu- 
been committed? It would be said, in behalf of the 2/8—c#use warm blood, and produce nothing but 
commander of the cruiser, that he mistook the ves- ill effects on the amicable relations existing be- 
sel for a vessel of England, Brazil, or Portuzal; but tween the two countries. We wish, therefore to put 
does this mistake of his take away from the Ameri- au and to them, and to avoid all occasion for their 
can vessel the right of self-defence? The writers of | &CUrtence- T 
authority declare it to be a principle of natural law, On the whole, the government of the United 
that the privilege of self-defence exists against an States, while it has not conceded a mutual right of 
assailant, who’ mistakes the object of his attack ſor Visit or search, as has been done by the parties to 
another whom he had.a riglit to assail. : _ {the quintuple treaty of December, 1841, does not 
Lord Aberdeen cannot fail to see. therefore what admit that by the law and practice of nations, there 
serious consequences might ensue, if it were to be is any such thing as a right of visit distinguished by 
admitted that this elaim to visit, in time of peace, well known rules and definitions from the right of 
however limited or defined, should be permitted to search. . : | 
exist as a strict matter of right; for, if it exists as} It does not admit that visit of American merchant 
aright, it must be followed by corresponding duties | vessels by the British crulsers is founded on an 
and obligations, and the failure to fulfil those duties, right, notwithstanding the cruiser may suppose such 
would naturally draw penal consequences after it,| Vessels to be British, Brazilian, or Portuguese. It 
till ere long it would become, in truth little less, or | Cannot but see that the detension and examination 
little other, than the belligerent right of search. of American vessels by British cruisers, has alrea- 


If visit, er visitation, be not accompanied by search, 
turning out to be wrong doers, and of being made it will be in most cases, merely idle. A sight of pa- 
answerable for all damages. But such an argument 
would prove every trespass to be a matter of right, 
subject only to just responsibility. If force were 
allowed such reasoning, in other cases, it would fol- 
low that an individual’s right in his own property, 
was hardly more than a well founded claim for com- 
pensation, if he should be deprived of it. But com- 
neation is that which is rendered for injury, and 
is not commutation or forced equivalent for acknow- 
ledged rights. It implies at least in its general in- she comes. Her log book, showing the previous 
terpretation the commission of some wrongful act. | course and events of her voyage, her internal fitment, 
ut without pressing further these inquiries into and equipment, are all evidences for her, or against 
the accuracy and propriety of definitions, and the her, ou her allegation of character. These matters, 
uses of words, ] proceed to draw your attention to/it is obvious, can only be ascertained by rigorous 
the thing itself, and to consider what these acts are search. 
which the British government insists its cruisers | It may be asked, if a vessel may not be called on 
have a right to perform and to what consequences to show her papers, why does she carry papers? No 
they naturally and necessarily lead. An eminent doubt she may be called on to show her papers, hut 
member of the house of commons thus states the the question is, where, when, and by whom? Not 
British claim, and his statement is acquiesced in and | in time of peace, on the high seas, where her rights are 
adopted by the first minister of the crown: equal to the rights of any other vessel. and where 
“The claim of this country is for the right of our | none has a right to molest her. The use of her pa- 
cruisers to ascertain whether a merchant vessel is pers is, in time of war. to prove her neutrality, 
justly entitled to tne protection of the flag which she when visited by belligerent cruisers; and, in both 
may happen to have hoisted—such vessel being in peace and war, to show her national character, 
circumstances which render her liable to the suspi- | and the lawfulness of her voyage, in those ports of 
cion—first, that she was not entitled to the protec- other countries, to which she may proceed fur pur- 
tion of the flag: and, secondly, if not entitled to it, poses of trade. 
she was either under the law of nations or the pro- It appears to the government of the United States, 
visions of treaties, subject to the supervision and | that the view of this whole subject, which is the most 
control of our cruisers.” naturally teken, is also the most legal and most in 
Now the question is, by what means is this ascer- analogy with other cases. British cruisers have a 
tainment to be effected? | right to detain British merchantmen for certain pur- 
As we understand the general and settled rules of poses; and they have a right, acquired by treaty, to 
public law in respect to ships of war sailing under | detain merchant vessels of severai other nations for 
the authority of their government “to arrest pirates | the same purposes. But they have no right at all to 
and other public offenders,” there is no reason why |detain an American merchant vessel. This Lord 
they may {not approach any vessels descried at sea, | Aberdeen admits in the fullest manner. Any deten- 
for the purpose of ascertaining their rec] characters. | tion of an American vessel by a British cruiser is 
Such a right of approach seems indispensable for therefore a wrong—a trespass—although it may be 
She fair and discreet exercise of their authority; and done under a belief that she was a British vessel, or 
he use of it cannot be justly deemed indicative that she belonged to a nation which had conceded the 
af any design to insult or injure thore they approach, right of such detention ty the British cruisers; and 


but it is known that slave traders carry false papers 
and different sets of papers. A search for other 
papers then must be made, where suspicion justifies 
it, or else the whole proceeding would be nugatory. 
In suspicious cases, the language and general appear- 
ance of the crew are among the means of ascertain- 
ing the national character of the vessel. The cargo 
on board, also, often indicates the country from which 


pers may be demanded, and papers may be produced; 
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dy led to consequences, and it fears that if con- 

tinued, it would still lead to further consequences, 

ve y injurious to the lawful commerce of the United 
tates. 

At the same time the government of the United 
States fully admits that its fag can give no immu- 
nity to pirates, nor to any other than to regularly 
documented American vessels; and it was upon this 
view of the whole case, and with a firm corivic- 
tion of the truth of these sentiments, that it cheer- 
fully ussumed the duties contained in the treaty of 
Washington; in the hope that thereby causes of 
difficulty and of difference, might be altogether re- 
moved, that the two powers might be enabled to 
act concurrently, cordially, and effectually, for the 
suppression uf a traffic which both regard as a re- 
proach upon the civilization of the age and at war 
with every principle of humanity and Christian sen- 
tient. | 

The government of the United States has no inte- 
rest. nor is it under the influence of any opinions 
which should lead it to desire any derogation of the 
just authority and rights of maritime powers. But 
in the convictions which it entertains, and in the mea- 
sures which it bas adopted it has been governed sole- 
ly by a sincere desire to support those principles and 
those practices, which it believes to be conformable 
to public law, and favorable to the peace and harmo- 
ny of nations. 

Both houses of congress, with a remarkable degree 
of unanimity, have made express provisions for car- 
rying into effect the eighth article of the treaty. An 
American squadron will immediately proceed to the 
coast of Africa. Instructions for its commander are 
in the course of preparation, and copies will be fur- 
nished to the British government, and the president 
confidently believes that the cordial concurrence of 
the two governments, in the mode agreed on, will be 
more effectual than any efforts yet made for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

You will read this despatch to Lord Aberdeen, and 
if he desire it give him a copy. I am, sir, your ob't 
servant, 

(Signed,) DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Edward Everett, esf. Ce. Ye. Se. 
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‘CHRONICLE. 


‘American Mancracrures. The Massachusetts inan - 
ufactures have bo improved their machinery and their 
skill, and the prices of wool are so moderate, that they 
can now 1930 excellent mousselines de laine— that is, 
woollen muslin—at a cost of only eight cents per yard.— 


It is alao said that the Lowell mills are making fine cloths condemned. 


and cassimeres, equal to the imported and at a cost 
as favorable. 


Important improvements are steadily the English prices current; a steady demand at, prices 
making in the above departments which enable our | from £10 to £12 per ton, being about four-fifths of the 


Estoration. Preparations for emigrating to the 
United States are making in England and any 
na aon on u large scale. Over 100,000 it is said will 
embark. 


Frour. Good brands command $4 in Baltimore. The 
inepections at Richmond, in the quarter ending on the 
3let ult., were—35,132 barrels superfine, 1728 half bar- 
rels do., 3509 bbis. fine, 1205 bbis. middiings, 1704 bbls. 


Guaxo. This article has occupied a regular place in 


manufactures to compete successfully with those of Eu- price of American flour in the same market—and $10 


rope. 

American Stconitigs. The New York Courier says: 
“The lust steamers have brought out considerable 
amounts of various American securities, for the purpose 
of sale and conversion into bonds and murtgages. [he 
Columbiu had Kentucky six per cent bouds, Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Obligations, American Life & Trust Ob- 
hgations, U. S. bank post notes, &c.” 


Banx Items. The dividends of the Boston banks, for 


to $15 per ton Ingherthan flour here. This article as 
well as nitrate of soda, and charcoal, are engaging much 
attention among florists in Boston. The effect ofa small 
portion of Guano on geraniums, roses and camillas. ex- 
cites astonishment when placed side by side with nume-. 
rous others of the same species frum which they were 
indiscriminately taken, a short time before. Roses which, 
when the guano was first applied to them were not more 
than four or five inches high, have run up more than 
three fe t, while those treated in the ordinary manner, 


the year ending let April, exceed those of the previous a good putting earth, are not a quarter of the height. 


years by $10,575. | 


The Atlante, Commercial, Merchants, and Naun- 
keog, divided for the last six months 3 per cent. The Ex- 
change 2g; Merchants 24; Danvers 23; Salem, no divi- 


up. 

Cana Items. Water was let into the Pennsylvania 
canal on the 31st March. 

The Syracuse (New York) Journal states that Mr. 
John Ducher, of Niagara county, has just finished at 
Syracuse, the model ot a boat calculuted to run on the 
long level of the canal from that village to Utica. 
bout is to be 160 feet long; 22 feet wide; propelled by 
steam at the rate of 12 miles an hour, without injury to 
the banks of the canal; capable of carrying 300 passen- 
gers, and only 15 inches of warter. 


Cuar.eston. The return of the deaths in Charleston 
during the year 1842, evince: the general healthfulness 
of that city. The number of deaths during the year 
was only 550 in a pupulation of 29,963, being about one 


dend. Total $52,000. ‘The Village bang, voted to wind T 


The | for by the cominissioners of the canal fu 


ome of the geraniums have luxuriant leaves measuring 
7 and 8 inches across. A camillia two years old has 
thrown outa fine flower, aud has even a promising sced 
po 
Lanp saves... The last Miners Exprees (Dubuque, I. 
.) says—" By a gentleman just arrived from Marion, 
we learn that the sales have been exceedingly dull the 
receipts not exceeding $32,000. There were 36 town- 
ships offered. 


Loan. The New York state six per cent. loan of 
$320,000, to pay arreages to contraton &c., offered 
i nd, was taken on 

the 4th inst. by the Commercial oank, at Albany, at a 


premium of 2}. 


MASSACHUSETTS ELE CTION. In the second congressional 
district there is no choice. In the third district no choice. 
In the fifth district, Hadson, whig elected. In the sixth 
district no choice. In the seventh district it is doubtful 
whether there has been an election. 


A eO. ming has recenily been discovered and open- 


in 543. The number of deaths between 80 and 90, was ed near Fayetteville, in Moore county, N. Carolina. 


fifteen; between 90 and 100. six; between 100 and 110, 
two; and between 110 and 120, one. The largest nuni- 
ber of deaths, eighty-one, was fron: consumption; but of 
these a portion were non-residents. 


_ Commence. Total foreign arrivals in New York dur- 
ing March, 1843, 109. Clearances, 95 foreign, and 245 
coustwise. Arrivals at Boszon 305. Clearances 228. 


Coungcticut. The election tor congressmen and state 
officers in Connecticut took place on last Monday. 


Came. The number of convictions in the courts of 
record uf the state ot New York, in 1842, was 1,602,— 
uf the convicts, 1,491 are males, and 111 females; 


Metsor. A metror of great size and intense bril- 
liance passed over Savannah on the morning of the 27th 
uk., between 3 and 4 o'clock, travelling frum south to 
north aud illuminaung the whole city. 


Mormons. A steamer recently passed Natchez, with 
600 English Mormons on board, bound for Nauvoo. 


Nevrovoey. Dr. Buchanan is making many con- 
veris to this new science, if science it be, in Salem, Mass. 
and its vicinity—exactly the field for witchcraft. What 


are the distinctions between his theory and Phreno Mes- 


merism We are unable as yet to distinguish. We pre- 


609 are | sume it is but another degree in the arcana. A writer in 


married, and 680 single; 650 have been temperate. and | the Boston Post, says of the doctors experiment: “Out 
473 intemperate; 880 were boru in the U. States, 100 co- | of some twenty or thirty expenmente in exciting the or- 


lored, and two are Indians. 
The number of convictions in the courts of special ses- 
sion was 2,74|—313 less than in 1841. 


Drarus during the last waek in New York 146, of 
which 53 were under two years of age; 24 died of con- 
sumpdon. . . . 

At, Philadelphia 112, of which 31 were under two 
years of ave; 16 were of consumption. 

At Balumore 52, of which 13 were under one year; 

were free colored, and 2 slaves; 13 died of consumption. 


gans, not a single failure occurred. The display of tbe 
different feelings in ths counteuanee, manners and lan- 
guage was complete and highly graufying io the compa- 
ny. To show thatthe results were nut produced e 
by imagination or by leading questions, Dr. Buchanan 
communicated his design tu sume of the gentlemen, be- 
fure making each expenment, and kept the subjects en- 
urely ignorant of the expected eflect. For instance, he 


13 | Wrote upon a slip of paper that he would produce sick- 


ness in the young lady, and without saying a word pro- 
ceeded to excite organs which produced that effect. In 


General John Armstrong, a soldier of the revolution, | Jess than a minute she appeared w be fainting, and the 


minister from the United States to France during ten 
years of Napoleon’s consulate and reign, secretary of 
war atthe eventful period of 1813, and one of the finest 
writers this country has produced, died 
in Lower Red Houk, Duchess county, N. V, on the Ist 
toal aget 85 years. He was the writer of the celebrat- 
e 


at his residence | pment was tried: and when as 


operation was instantly changed so as to restore her. A 
written request was sent to the doctor that he would ex- 
cite heat and cold in the young gentleman. The expe- 
ed how he felt, he replied 
that one operation made lum cold, and the other made 
hin warin. Mast of the experiinents were made upon 


ewburg lee at the close of the reveluuonary organs entirely fureign to the phrenologieal system, and 


war. 

Mra. Boone, wife of the American missionary at the 
Island of Kulangsee, China, and daughter of Chancellor 
De Saussure, of South Carolina, died there on the 30th 


known only to Dr. Buchanan. After receiving some 
cautions agains! the excessive practice of mesmerism, 
and some directions og to the best method of conduct- 
ing neurolugical experiments, the company dispersed 


August last. The flags of the place were displayed at | highly grauhed with the interesting scene. 
a * 


half mast on the occasion of her funeral, which was at 
tended by the British officers of that station. 


PRNNSTLVANIA. The bill providing for the election of 


Bishop Roberta, of the Methodist Episcopal church, | canal commissioners by the people, &c., which bad been 
9 v 


are a his residence near Lawrencepurt, Ind., on the 
th ult. . 

Rear Admiral Vansittart, of the British navy. died a 
few days since at his seat of Eastwood, near Woodstock, 
U.C The admiral was in the 65th year of his age. 


On Sunday the 12th ult., no less than four revolution- 
ary soldje's died at Alleghany township, Westmoreland 
auim Pu.—John. Delup. aged 80; John Gallagher, 
Hed 1025 Robert Woods, aged 79; and John Johnson, 
age | 


Earruquare At9 o'clock on the night of the 14th | pork, bacoun, and lard, to the value of 


etved by Governor Purier, was taken up in the bouse 
of representatives on the 4th instant. The quesnon 
coming up on the bill notwithstanding the objections of 
the governor, it was lost by a vote of 57 to 30. The 
change of only one vote from the negalive to the affirma- 
tive would have secured the requisite two-thirds. 
Immediately afier, a bill precisely similar tu the one 
vetoed, with the exception of the provision for election 
By ie legislature, was offered and passed by à vote of 
5 to 1. 


Pork, BACON, AND LARD. It is stated that quantities of 
$500,000, were put 


vlt., the’ Montpelier Watchman, Vermont, states a shock up at Cincinnati this winter, for the English and Freuch 
was experienced at that place, accompanied by a noise | markets, now for the first time opéned to this description 


like a wagon passing on frozen ground. 
It is stated that the earthquake of the 3d March, ele- 


of American produce. | 
Rall. roan stems. The gross receipts of the Georgia 


vated rocks so us to shut up the entrance into the har- rail road lor the year just ended are $250,000, and the 
bor at Guédaloupe,-and make it doubtful whether ves- gross expenses lor the saume nme, Meluding all outlay for 


sels will be able to get in or out. „ 


renewal of superstruction and improvements of machi- 


A smart shock of an earthquake was felt St. Jagolt nery, will not exceed $112,000—leaving the nett profit 


de Cuba on the 7th March about day-light. 


the year $139,000, 


N 


last. 


The Western (Mase) Rail Road company has ez- 
pended $35,000 the past winter in clearing the track of 
snow. sa : ner 


Rorg. There is now being made at Port Richmond, 
above Kensington, a rope tor the inclined plane at 
Schuylkill, which, when completed, will be 2,000 yards 
long, nine inches in circumference, and will weigh up- 
wards of nine tons. {Phil er. 

Specie continues to pour into New Orleans. Seven 
millions of dollars have have reached there since March 
The consequence is that bills upon New York 
are now tobe bad beluw par. Ten days since four ves- 
sels reached there with $218,000. 

The packet ship Cambridge brings $140,000 to New 
York from Liverpool. 5i 

In New York, American gold, par a ł prem.; sover-. 
eigns, $4,8324,85; Napoleuns, $3,83a3,84; Spanish dou- 
bloons, 816, 25a 16.50. 


Stsam Boat irens. The Hannibal sunk on the Oth, 
ult. une mile below Natchez. 

The Utility, on her way from Georgetown to Cheraw . 
S. C., burst her boilers, and sunk on the 29th ule Two 
of rbe hands were slightly injured. Crew and cargo 
saved. 

The Cumberland, a new steambont upon the Ericcson 
plan, intended to run between Philadelphia and Bahis 
more, through the canal, made a satisfactory experimen- 
tal trip on the 2d inst. , ' 

The Columbia left Boston for Halifax and Liverpool, 
on the 2d inst. 


Junar Story, of the United States supreme court, 
attended by Dr. Sewall of Washington is to sail for Bu- 
rope shurtly. f 


TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. A splendid parade and 
appropriate ceremonies took place in Baltimore on thé 
5th inst., under arrangements made by the Washington 
temperance society, so deservedly known in this most 
wholesome reform. 

There are five millions two hundred thousand tos - 
tallers in Ireland. lhe se : 


Trak Latimer Case. Governor McDowell sent to th 
house: of delegites prenar a communication on thi 
subject, enc losing the reply of governor Morton, af Maus- 
sachusetts, to the second demand for the fugitive Lat.» 
imer. We were not present when the letter of Goe. 
vernor Morton was read. We learn that he takes the por. 
sition of non-interference with the decision of lis prede- 
cessor, Governor Davis, on the subject—regarding the 
case as settled by him. He expresses a desire to comply 
with the reqnieinon of the constitution. and a determinee 
tion to do nothing that will conflict with the instrument, 
according to his understanding of it. These mauern 
aside, however, he says that he from undoubied eve 
thority the assurance that Latimer is beyond his reach, 
even were he disposed to surrender him. 
[Richmond Comp. : 


Tux wzaruxn. The snow which fell on the 16th of 
March, continues in many 1 upon the ground, up 
to this date. Several slight falls of snow have occurred , 
since—as for instance, on the lst, the 4th, and Sih April, 
but did not lay; though it has been cold enough to freeze. 
occasionally, in the shade, in the day. The nights cold 
and uncomſortable. The ice in the river near Fishkill, 

. Y., we eee it stated, was eighteen inches thick on the 
2d April. The steamboats reached two miles beyond 
Newburg only ' 

The very gradual thaw has releved thousands of per- 
sons that were appre gending losses, which would have ace 
curred if a sudden thaw had swollen the streams, as the 
mass of snow and ice, and lateness of the season, led 
every one to expect. How graciously Providence tem- 
pers the wind. 

A storm of sleetand hail, fit for the fortieth degree, 
occurred at Mobile on tiie 24th March. ‘ 

A thunder storm occurred at Charleston, S. C., on the 
Ist April. Solid ice 31 inches thick, was cut on Lake 
Erie, near Buffalo, on the 2d inst. Snow fell to the depth: 
of three inches at Boston on the night of the 3ist ult. 

Snow fell to the depth of 8 inches on the 15th Merch 
at Natchez—a thunder gust at Maybridge, Vermont, on 
the 28th ult., which was immediately succeeded by a fall 
of snow, five inches in depth. l 

Temperature in March. The highest point at which 
the mercury in the thermometer has stood at sunrise 
during the past month, was 35 degreea—at which point 
it stood on the Ith, 13:h, 18th, 20th, and 28th. The 
lowest temperature at sunrise was on ine 3d, when the 
mercury fell to 3 degrees. In the month of March lam 
year, the lowest temperature at 7 o'clock, a. m., was 16 
degrees, and the highest, 63. [Boston Jour. 


Treastry Nores. Amount outstanding on the Ist of 


April, $11,711,659 48 

Deduct of notes cancelled in hands of 7 
accounting officers, ' - — 23, 272 00 
511,086,387 45. 


University or Maryann. Dr. Robert S. Stewart, 
has been unanimously elected professor of the theory 
and practice of physic, in this institution. 


. . ae, x 
VERMONT sugar. It is estimated by the Montpelier 
Watchman that the maple sugar produce m in that stare 
the present season, at the low price of five cents per 
pound, will amount to $1,000,000. This wiumake ı 
quantity of sugar about $20,000 In 4840 
quantity was but 5,500 hhds. 
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CHINA. 

Twenty pars Later. The ship Delhi arrived at 
New York, on Tuesday, bringing dates from Canton 
to the 17th December, three weeks latter. A great 
riot which occurred at Canton on the 7th of Decem- 
ber. Several of the English factories were plunder- 
ed and burnt by the Chinese, the factories of other 
nations not being disturbed. The excitement ap- 

ars to have been against the English alone. Sir 

ugh Gough arrived on the 9th, in the English stea- 
mer Proserpine, and held communication with the 
authorities, but it was not known what had been or 
what would be done. Sir Henry Pottinger has issu- 
ed a proclamation stating that 233 of the crews of two 
British vessels which had been wrecked on the island 
of Formosa had been massacred and disclosing an in- 
tention of claiming atonement from the emperor for 


this outrage. l 
s HAYTI. 


By the arrival at New Orleans of the brig Orchilla, 
from Jacquemel which place she left about the 20th 
ultimo, we learn that intelligence had been received 
there a few days prior to her departure that presi- 
dent Boyer had fled the island, leaving it in complete 
possession of the insurgents. 

The Orchilla 1 no papers, and hence no- 
thing is yet known of the particulars of the events 
which led to the abandonment of the country by the 
president, but it is inferred that the revolutionary 
party have been entirely successful. This news was 
generally eredited at Jacquemel. ; | 

The report states that president Boyer ‘had taken 
refuge for the time on board an English man-of-war, 
his immediate destination supposed to be Jamaica. 

The New Orleans Bee of the Sth instant contains 
the proclamation of President Bo 
chief Magistracy of the Island o 
is as follows: | 


er, abdicating the 
St. Domingo. It 


Port au Prince, March 12, 1843. 

Genilmen of the council: Twenty five years have 
elapsed since I was called upon to fill the post of pre- 
sident, then made vacant by the death of étion, the 

the founder of the republic. Since then, I have en- 
deavored to carry out his views, which I had of all 
others the best opportunity of knowing. 

I have endeavored during my administration to 
conduct the affairs of government with a strict atten- 
tion to an economical management of its fiuances.— 
In proof of my labors on this subject’ there are now 
one million of dollars in reserve, besides other funds 
deposited in Paris to the credit of the government. 

Recent events, which I do not desire to character- 
ize, have brought upon me calamities which I did 
not foresee, nor am prepared to meet. In this emer- 
gency I deem it due to my dignity and honor to make 
u persqnal abnegation of the powers with which I 
have been clothed. | 

During my presidency I have on the policy of 

uelling the discords and divisions that made Haytia 
distracted und feeble government. I have lived to 
see the independence of the nation acknowledged and 
its territory united; and now, in voluntarily oꝛtracis- 
ing myself, I give another proof of my desire to re- 
move all cause of discontent and division. 

In conclusion, I may add that I wish Hayti to be 
as happy as I strove to render her. BOYER. 

A later date reports his arrival at Kingston, 
Jamaica, having in his possession, it was said, some 

three millions of dollars. 
YUCATAN. 

The schooner Margaret. Inn arrived at New Or 

Jeans on the 14th ultimo, in five days from Canpea- 


chy. | 
The brave and persevering citizens of Campeachy 
still hold out against the Mexicans, who continyed to 
Vol. X] Veiga. 7. ; N 


— — 


Jo the. editor of the Times: 


ceda, where they landed three thousand men on the 


| 19th ult. These troops were marching into the inte- 


rior toward Merida. 9 
The gun- boats of Campeachy were cruising off that 
port, and were seen by the Margaret Ann twenty 
miles at sea. ‘ 
It was the intention of the Campeachy forces to 
attack Lerma on the 29th March by land and sea. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Moxrrymro. The Buenos Ayrean army under 
General Oribe had crossed the Rio Negro and enter- 
ed the Oriental territory. The forces of the Orienta- 
lists, or Montevideans, were concentrated about fif- 
teen miles from the capital, the inhabitants of which 
were daily expecting to be attacked. The combined 
French and English squadron, which was to enforce 
a mediation between the contending parties, was 
hourly expected to arrive. 

MEXICO. 

The United States brig Dolphin, from Vera Cruz 
touched at the southeast pass on the 22d of March. 

Tranquillity prevailed throughout Mexico. Santa 
Anna had left his farm near Vera Cruz in order to 
be present at the adoption of the new constitution in 
the capital. 

Information had reached Vera Cruz of the recap- 
ture of one hundred and eleven of the Texian pri- 
soners, and the Mexicans were close up with the re- 
mainder. 

It is said that Santa Anna has sent agents to Hous- 
ton to treat for peace between Mexico and Texas. 

The’ Mexican army is said to be very numerous.— 
The official letters from the Mexican commander, 
near Campeachy, speak in a confident tone of the im- 
mediate success of the enterprise; and the Vera 
Cruz papers record the frequent departure of rein- 
forcements to the beseigers, which they believe ren- 
ders the fall of Campeachy absolutely certain. 

A Irter arrival gives information that prognosticates 
further civil tumults injthe capital, the elements con- 
tinuing tó be much threatened in respect to the system 

vernment. 
of future go TERAN: | 


aarival at New Orleans of the steam-pack- 
1 we have Galveston dates to the 29th 
ultimo. From former advices it ‘appeared that 
Judge Robinson, one of the Texian prisoners cap- 
tured by Gen. Woll at San Antonio, kad been en- 
trusted with official propositions for an accommoda- 
tion between the two countries. By titis arrival the 
terms of the proposed arrangement have transpired, 


nd are as follows: E l 
ee Galveston, March 27, 1843. 


“Sin: A few hours since I arrived here from Vera 
Cruz, via New Orleans, aud will leave immediately 
for Washington, to lay before his excellency the pre- 
sident “the basis” upon which the war between Mex- 
ico and Texas may possibly be terminated, which ba- 
sis or proposition emanates from aad bears the signa- 
ture of General Santa Anna, president of Mexico: 

Ist. It is proposed that Texas should acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Mexico. . 

2d. A general act of amnesty to be passed for past 

acts in Texas. 


3d. Texas to form an independent department of 


Mexico. | 
4th. Texas to be represented to the general cpn- 


Sth. Texas to institute or orginate all local laws, 
rules, and regulations. 

6th. No Mexican troops under any pretext what- 
ever to be stationed in Texas. | 

These are the principal bases of a projected treat 
and other important points to be submitted to the 
president and the people; and, if thay should be 
adopted by them, will give us, among other impor- 
tant advantages, peace and a release of our country- 
men now in prison, and a market for our staple pro- 
duct, at 25 cents per pound at the Mexican ports in 
specie, or 40 cents per pound at a distance from 200 
to 300 miles from the coast. 

In 1842 we exported 18,000 bales of cotton of 500 
Ibs cach, and I presume 1843 will produce 25,000; 


throw into the town from the surrounding heights 
heavy shot and shells. The arrival of succor, how- 
ever, from sea, was anxiously looked for by the be- 


seiged. 
Phe Mexican fleet were lying off Point Descon- 


Bulletin. ° 


y | he offers his house and furniture for sale. 


— 


— 


this, at 25 cents per pound, gives, 53. 125.000, then 
allowing 85 per bale ſor freight and charges, you 
have three millions per annum to form a “hard mo- 
ney” currency for Texas: and I apprehend it may be 
fairly estimated that our product of that article will 
be doubled annually for many years, growing out of 
the increased price, and rapidly increasing emigra- 
tion; and a market would also be opened for our beef, 
pork, lard, butter, corn, and other articles, both in 
Mexico and in Cuba. Time will not allow me to 
further dilate upon this important subject, but T give 


you this hasty sketch, with the assurances that the 


proper authority will lay the documents speédjly be- 
fore the public. Respectfully, go obedient ser- 
vant, JAMES W. ROBINSON. 

The Galveston Civilian, which publishes the fore- 
going propositions, speaks of them ina decidedly ſav- 
orable manner, and demands for them a serious and 
respectful consideration. The Times, on the other 
hand remarks that— i 

“Whatever impressions a superficial consideration 
of those propositions may excite—however pleased 
we may at the moment be with the flattering deduc- 
tions of Judge Robinson founded upon them, we 
have no hesitation in expressing our decided convio- 
tion that upon calm and mature reflection they will 
be, by reflecting Texians, consigned tothe: contempt 
which alone they merit.” 7 

The Houston Telegraph states that it has received a 
letter from Washington announcing that gov. Pierce 
M. Butler, the commissioner on the part of the U. 
States, had arrived with twenty men at the Waco 
village for the purpose of treating with the various 
tribes of Indians in conjunction with the commission- 
ers of Texas. 

It is said in the New Orleans Picayune that among 
the passengers on board the United States brig Dol- 
phin, from Mexico, were Henry Connelly, esq., a 
merchant of Chihuahua, and Judge Robinson, one of 
the San Antonio prisoners, who had been liberated 
by order of Santa Anna. While in chains at the 
Castle of Perote, the latter was sent for by Santa 
Anna, and, after a personal interview, received pro- 
positions thought to be of a favorable nature to- 
wards the final independence of Texas. These Judge 
R. now has with him and he will proceed with all 
haste to Jay them before the government of Texas. 
It is thought by many thatthe Texian prisioners now 
confined at Perote will soon be liberated. 

Several planters in the neighborhood of Galveston, 


Texas, have turned their attention to the culture ot 


ihs sugar cane. The editor of the Times has been 
shown a sample of sugar from the plantation of Capt. 


John Duncan, which he pronounces equal to the best 


Louisiana. Capt D. made during: the last season 50 


hhds. of sugar and 2000 gallons of: molasses. The 


sugar he sold at Matagorda at 8 cents a pound, and 
the molasses, on plantation, at 25 to 37 cts, a gallon., 


ees 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Mordecai Myers, collector of the customs at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, vice James Hunter. 7 

J. G. Deshler, to be attorney of the United States 
for the territory of lowa. | 


Isaac Leffler, to be marshal of the United States ` 


for the territory of Iowa. 


— 8 
CONSUL. Senor Don Felix Merino has been duly ` 
l as vice Consul of the 

h , 


Mexiean republic 
for Philadelphia. a 
DIPLOMATIC. The Russian Minister. Mr. Bo- 
disco, the representative of the Russian government 
at Washington, is about to visit his home. He has 
married a lady in Georgetown, and desires to pro- 
sent her to his Emperor, after which he will return 
to America, and resume his functions. Meantime, . 


IX. F. 

Secretary or Srarz. The 3 Daniel 
Webster arrived in Boston on Wednesday the 5th. We 
understand, from what may be considered undoubted 
authority, that he leaves the cabinet about the end 
of the month, and will resume the practice of the 
law in Boston. ; 

The United States Gazette of the 13th inst. inti- 
mates that Mr. Webster on leaving the seat 


| of go- 
vernment, left his resignation at the office of secre- ’ 


4 
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War department, April 7, 1843. 


To prevent any conflicts from arising among the 
different corps of the army in relation to quarters, 
barracks, arsenals, &c., the. secretary of war has 
laid down the following rules which will govern all 
cases except where a deviation may, under special 
citcumstances, be found necessary, when directions 
for the purpose will be given by the war depart- 
ment. 

1. Arsenals being under the control of the ord- 
nance department will not he interfered with by any 
other branch of the service. . 

2. New works (fortifications) in process of con- 
struction under the direction of the chief engineer, 


tary of state,” to take effect on the Ist of a: pre- 
vious to which he will return to Washington. It adds 
that Virginia will probably supply a successor. 

The Nashville Whig states that Mr. J. G. Harris 
has retired from the Nashville Union, with a view to 
is it the continent of Europe.” The rumor of his 
appointment to a lucrative foreign agency by the pre- 
sident of the United States, in place of Mr. Dodge, 
is therefor’ confirmed. 

A short correspondence between Mr. Fox the Bri- 
tish minister, and the secretary of state, in relation 
to certain border proceedings op the land fund, and 
the action of the Maine legislature therecn has been 
published. The legislature before adjourning, left to 

the discretion of the state executive the prosecution 
of any proceedings the case may require.. engineer corps, without interference. 

3. When the engineer corps is repairing old works 
which it may be necessary to occupy at the same time 
by troops of the line, the troops of the line will retain 
the control, interfering as little as the performance 
of their duty will admit with the progress of the 
work. Where the quarters are not sufficient to give 
to all the officers the usual amount of quarters, the 
quartermaster at the post will distribute the quarters 
which are there, among the officers so as to accom- 
modate all as well as can be done, reference being 
had to rank in the distribution, yet so as to do jus- 
tice to all as far as the limited quarters will permit. 
The officers of the engineers to be included in such 

| TOE arrangement and distribution. J. M. PORTER. 

THE BOUNDARY FREATY. We are happy| The foregoing regulations are published for the 
to announce that evidence of an important and con- | government of the army. 
clusive character in regard to the views of the com- By order, R. JONES, adj gen’l. 
missioners who negotiated the treaty of 1783. on the | Adj. general’s office, Washington, April 5, 1843. 
subject of the north eastern boundary, has recently — 

been discovered, and will soon be made known to the 
public. At present we are only at liberty to say that ; , 
it fully sustains the American claim It has been decided to have a man-of-war brig 
(Journal of Commerce. built in Baltimore, under the superintendence of 

To this intimation the New York Commercial adds Captain Gardner of the navy, and the contract has 
that the discovery has been made among the papers been taken. She is to be constructed of the best ma- 
of the late Peter A. Jay, whose illustrious father was terials and in the most substantial manner. She is 
one of the negotiators of the treaty of peace in 1782, to be put in the water completely rigged, and equip- 
83: ond that the red line maps to much dicussed of late ped with a full suit of sails, ready for her armament, 
both in England and the United States will be shown | provisions. and crew, all for $20,000—less than half 
to be of no account. This discovery, it is alledged, | of what she wonld cost if built in the usual way at 
will show conclusively that the American claim was one of our navy yards. (Nut. Int. 


always right, and that so far as boundary is concern- Orpens. Kc. Surgeon E. Du Barry, appointed to 
ed in ihe recent treaty, we have yielded everything. | frigate Mocedeuianyand as fleet purges 8 the Afri- 
can squadron. 

ignation.—Purser Thomas Gadsden. 

Appointment.—Arthur W. Upshur, of Va. purser. 

Comm’r. W. H. Gardner, to superintend the build- 
ing a brig at Baltimore, 

Comm’r. Joel Abbot, command of sloop Decatur. 

Purser L. Warrington, detached from the Truxton, ' 
and to sloop Decatur. 12 

Purser A. W. Upshur, to brig Truxton. 

Passed assistant surgeon E. J. Rutter, assistant 
surgeon J. Huntington, and Mid. Z. Lenahan, to fri- 
gate Macedonian. ny 

Midshipman E. Gordon to sloop Levant. 

The court martial convened at Norfolk for the 
trial of Cammander Ramsay, commenced proceed- 
ings on Monday last. Commander Ramsay filed 
objections to several members, but his objections 
i . The court is now proceeding with 

is trial. 


The U. 8. sloop of war Decatur commander H. B. 
Sawyer, is to be substituted for the sloop Saratoga, 
in the African squadron. ie se 


The U. S. frigate Columbia, capt. Shubrick, and 
schr. Enterprise, lieut. J. P. Wilson, were at Monte- 
video Feb. 18th. 


At Callao, Jan. 16th, U. S. schr. Shark, lieut. com- 
mander Engle; all well. Sailed U. S. store ship Re- 
lief ſor Caliſornia. 


The United States frigate Independence, captain 
Stringham, bearing the broad pennant of commodore 
Stewart, arrived at St. Pierre, Martinique, on the 
10th of March. She sailed from New York on the 
8th February. After cruising thirty days she made 
land; first, Marie Galante, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
and thence to Martinique. She was to sail on the 
15th for Pensacola, probably touching at Port au 
Prince. Officers and crew all well. 


BORDER TROUBLES. Arrest of a British officer. 
The Bangor Whig of Wednesday week, states that 
John C. Craven, deputy sheriff of New Brunswick, 
having arrested Daniel Savage, a citizen of the Ame- 
rican territory, stopped at Madawaska, over night, 
when the Americans on Fish River assembled to res- 
cue Savage. On the way they met Savage escap- 
ing, with Craven in pursuit, when they secured the 
Jatter and brought him before justice Wheelock, 
who boung over the British constable to appear be- 
fore the district court at Bangor in May next. 


THE NAVY. 


THE ARMY. 
St. Augustine March 3d, 1843. 

Col. Worth arrived here from Pilatka onthe Ist. 

It is stated that the 14th instant is the day fixed 
upon when the post Pilatka is to be finally abandon- 
ed, and that henceforth the head-quarters of the com- 
mand in Florida will be at St. Augustine. 

Companies A and H of the 8th infantry arrived at 
St. Augustine on the 29th ultimo, and took up quar- 
ters at St. Francis's Barracks. The officers accom- 

any ing this batallion are Lieutenant Colonel Clark, 
aptain Gwynn, Lieuts. Lee, Lincoln, Hanson, and 
Jorden. , 

The company of the 3d artillery, lately stationed 
at Fort Marion, left St. Augustine on the 3d ina 
schooner bound to Charleston, in order to take post 
at Fort Moultrie. Its place as well as that of the 
company recently ordered to the Augusta Arsenal, is 
to be supplied by a detail from the Sth Infantry. 

Lieut. Colonel Belknap, arrived at Savannah on 
Wednesday last. 95 

The United States steamer Cincinnati, six days 
from Tampa Bay, via Cedar Keys, Port Leon, and 
Pensacola, arrived at N. Orleans un the 29th ultimo, 
bringing Captain Bonneville, Lieut. Hopson, Lieut. 
Britton, Lieut. Grant and Surgeon Holmes; with 
companies F and C, of the 7th infantry. 


Death. Major Nelson, of the 7th U. S. regiment, 
died at Tampa Bay, Florida, on the 27th ultimo. 


Officers and troops stationed at Fort Washita. Captain 
B. L. Beall, 2d dragoons, 1 company, commanding 
company and post. Captain T L. Alexander, 6th 
infantry, commanding company C. Captain G. A. H. 
Blake. 2d. dragoons, commanding A troop. 

Lieut. W. J. Newton, 2d dragoons. Lieut J. Mon- 
roe, 6th infantry, A. A. Q. M. and A. C. S. Lieut. 
John H. Hill, 2d dragoons. Lieut. P. W. Me Donald 
20 dragoons, post adjutant. T. B. Hammond, 2d 
dragoons. ; 

Medical staff.— Wm. J. Sloan assistant surgeon. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Par department, March 8, 1843. 
ions. In future, councils of administration 
in their recommendations of individuals for the ap- 
pointment of chaplains, will be careful to transniit 
to the department, at the seme time, the recommen- 
dation of the highest ecclesiastical authority oi the 


communion to which the applicant belongs. 
ö ' N J. C. SPENCER. 


Commanper Mackenzie ann tae Somers Murti- 
NT, The result of the trial of Commander Mac- 
KENZIE for executing the mutineers, has not yet been 
gfficially published, but the finding of the court mar- 
tial has been ascertained and is given below—and 
there is no doubt but the president has approved the 
findicg, the court having been discharged. Public 
opinion had anticipated the verdict, and approves it. 
The government has acted in the premises with be- 
coming firmness, aud so far as we can perceive, with 
strict impartiality. The lamentable incident has 
contributed upon the whole to reflect honor upon the 
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officers of the navy, and especially upon him who 
was called upon to exercise one of the most unplea- 
sant and responsible duties that ft is possible to cone 
ceive of. ad Commander Mackenzie, on a fair and 
full trial by his peers, been fonnd guilty of having 
unnecessarily taken the life of a part of his crew, 
his own life would have been demanded as the for- 
feit, and the demand would have been exacted, however 
patnful the sacrifice. The case was one of the ulmost 
responsibility, and Mackenzie would have been held 
to that responsibility, unflinchingly,—else all law 
and justice would be thrown to the winds, in alleged 
cases of similar necessity. It was not merely life or 
death—it was honor, or disgrace irretrievable;—a dis- 


will, io like manner, be under the control of the. graceful death, was the penalty of even judging or- 


roneously in so desperate an extremity. Nothing 
short of a responsibility to that extent, could recon- 
cile the public to the exercise of so desperate an al- 
ternative. An officer who is competent to meet such 
a crisis with firmness,and incur such a responsibili- 
ty as Mackenzie did, exhibits properties that his 
country may well be proud of. The public press 
generally have respectfully abstained from observa- 
tions on the merits of the case, but any attempt to 
persecute Commander Mackenzie by vexatious suits, 
or in any way. to create a feeling against him, will 
be met with more than corresponding demonstrations 
of public confidence. Already we see, and rather 
regret to see demonstrations of respect, which the 
occasion ought to be spared from. It is hardly a 
suitable instance for the bestowment of either sword 
or epaulettes, though spontaneously contributed. A 
silent, solemn acquiescence in so painful an alterna- 
tive would be most becoming in all—and sufficiently 
grateful even to Commander Mackenzie. 


‘ From the United States Gazette of the 10th inst. 

Fixpixe or tHe Court MARTIAL IN THE CASE or 
Com. Mackenzie. We give below the charges and 
specifications brought against Com. Mackenzie, on ac- 
count of the execution of the mutineers on board the 
United States brig Somers, and we add the finding of 
the court martial in all. 

It will be observed that the result is an entire ac- 
quittal on every specification, and that the president 
of the United States has approved of the action of the 
court. 

Cuarce I. Murder on the high seas on board of a United 
States vessel. 

Specification first alleges that Commander Mac- 
kenzie, then commanding the United States brig So- 
mers, did, on the first of December, 1842, on the high | 
seas, in latitude 17 deg. 34 min. 28 sec., and longitude 
57 deg. 57 min. 45 sec., without form of law, wilful- 
ly, deliberately, and with malice aforethought, hang, 
and caused to be hanged, by the neck, at the yard-arm 
of the said brig, until he was dead, Philip Spencer, a 
midshipman, then serving on board, thereby violating 
the 21st article of the lst section of the act of con- 
gress, entitled “An act for the better government of 
the navy of the United States,” approved April 23d, 
1800. | 
Specification second alleges same thing in regard 
to Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s mate and 

Specification third, in relation to Elisha Small, 
seaman. 

CrarcE II.— Oypression. 

Under three specifications, the same as the others, 
except that they allege he did, without form of law, 
and without good and sufficient cause, oppressively 
kill, by hanging, &c. &c. 

Cuarag IIJ.—INegal punishment. 

Three specifications as above, except they charge 
that he did, of his own authority, and contrary to the 
act of congress in such cases made and provided, kill, 
&e. &e. | 

Cuarce IV.—Conduct unbecoming an officer. 

Specification—In that he used taunting and insult- 

ing language to Spencer at the moment of his execu- 


tion. 
Cuarce V.—Cruelly and ession, 
Specification—In that he habitually inflicted cruel 
and unnecessary punishment upon his crew. 
Finding of the court in the case of Commander Alexander 
f S. Mackenzie. i 
On the first charge and its specifications the court 


That the Ist specification is not proved. 
That the 2d specification is not proved. 
That the 3d specification is not proved. 
That the Ist charge is not proved. 

On the 2d charge and its specifications: i 
That the Ist specification is not proved. 
That the 2d specification is not proved. 
That the 3d specification is not proved. 
That the 2d: charge is not proved. 

On the 3d charge and its Specifications: 
That the Ist specification is not proved. 
That the 2d specification is not proved. 
That the 3d specification is not proved. 
That the 3d charge is not proved, 
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- The fourth being waived by the judge ad vo- 
cate and no testimony or evidence being offered to 
sustain it, the court took no action upon it. 

The specification. of the fifth charge being deemed 
by the judge advocate too vague, was waived by him. 
No one having complained to the department of spe- 
cific ill treatment, it could not be made more specific, 
as the department had no particular information. 
The court therefore took no action. 

As far as evidence was offered under the Sth charge, 
the court do find no proof of mistreatment of the 
crew of the Somers generally by Commander Mac- 
kenzie, nor of individual maltreatment, and therefore 
find it not proved. 

The court do therefore acquit Commander Alexan- 
der S. Mackenzie of the charges and specifications 
preferred against him by the secretary of the navy. 

The N. Y. Courier says: We are happy to hear that 
this gentlemen has received an official communication 
from the secretary of the navy, announcing that he 
has been honorably acquitted of the charges preferred 

against him, and that the finding of the court has been 

oe by the president of the United States. 

. 8. The Madisonian of the 13th, officially pub- 
lishes the finding of the court. The verdict read as 
follows: 

The court do therefore acquit Commander A. S. 
Mackenzie of all the charges and specifications pre- 
ferred against him by the secretary of the navy.” 

The decision of the president is thus officially an- 
nounced, by which it will be seen, that the verdict of 
the court martial was “simply confirmed“ not ap- 
proved—but the result is the same. 

Steamsuip Missouri. The Madisanian of Monday 
says—:It is understood that the secretary of the navy 
has been induced to give the steam ship Missouri a 
further trial as a cruiser. It was his intention to 
withdraw her from service, in consequence of her 
great consumption of fuel; but it has been represent- 
ed to him that, with some slight alteration in her 
machinery she may be sailed at Jess expense than an 
ordinary second elass frigate. These alterations are 
now in progress, and it is io be hoped that the calcu- 
lation founded on them, will be fully realised. It is 
a pity that so fine a vessel should be laid up in ordi- 
nary, if she can be kept in service with due regard 
to economy. 7 
Tk . 

STATES OF THE UNION. 
MAINE. | 
. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. A bill has passed the 
legislature dividing the state into congressional dis- 
tricts, as follows: 

1. York county, with the towns of Hiram, Porter, 
Brownsfield, Denmark, Fryeburg, Lovell, Stow, 
Stoneham, Sweden, Waterford, Albany, Mason, Gi- 
lead, Rachel, Newry, Bachelder’s Grant, Riley, 
Greenwood, Norway, Oxford, and Hebron, ſrom Ox- 
ford county. 

2. Cumberland county. : 

3. Lincoln county, Green township in Kennebec, 
and the balance of Oxford. 

4. Kennebec, (except as above) and Franklin. 

5. Somerset county and Waldon, except Vinal- 
haven. 

6. Penobscot and Piscataquis counties. 

7. Hancock, Washington and Aroostook counties, 
with Vinalhaven township in Waldo. 

The legislature have also enacted a. Jaw authoris- 
ing towns to tax rail roads as real estate. 

he whigs of the state have renominated Edward 
Robinson as their candidate for governor. 

The legislature adjourned on the 24th ult. 

| Wure movements. At a meeting of the whig 
members of the legislature of the state of Maine, 
' held at the state house on Monday, March 20, 1843, 

Edward Robinson, of Thomaston, was unanimously 
| nominated a candidate for the office of governor, to 

be recommended to the people of the state. Where- 

upon the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolred, That all our experience of a recent 
date has served to give us increased confidence in 
the correctness of the whig principles for which we 

| have long contended, and that the condition of the 
' gountry calls for increased (fort in diffusing these prin- 
ciples, and inducing a majority of the people to adopt 


«Resolved, That the proceedings of the present 
session of the legislature have convinced us more 
than ever of the stern necessity for the union of all 
considerate and honest men iu resisting the wild and 

mich ie vous radicalism which, under the assumed 


and abused name of democracy. has already done 


so much to prostrate the best interests of the state 
t and threatens further calamities.” 
| VERMONT. | 
Socar. The singular fact is stated in the Mont- 
pelier Watchman, that, next to Louisiana, the. state 
| 
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of Vermont is the greatest sugar producing state in 
the union! The amount of maple sugar produced in 
1840 was over 2,559 tons, being over 17} lbs. to 
each innahitant, allowing a population of 291,948.— 
At five cents a pound this is worth §255,963 20. The 
Watchman states that this quantity is very far below 
that produced the last year, and thinks it may be 
safely estimated that the sugar produced this season 
will, at the low price of five cents, be worth one 
million of dollars. boa 
It is a “singular fact” that a paragraph so errone» 
ous in fact and figures, should go the rounds- of city 
and county, for two or three months without cor- 
rection. Vermont is, to be sure, a sweet little state, 
but not quite so full of the ‘“saccharine” as here re- 
presented. According to the census statistics of 
1840, Vermont ranked fourth, instead of second, in 
the list of sngar growing states—producing 2,347 
tons, or a little over 15 lbs. to cach person, and 
amounting, at 5 cents to $232,396 70. That the pro- 
duct has increased since 1840, is doubtless true; but 
we think that doubling the amount of that year would 
be a very liberal allowance for the present, and that 


would give us as the result something less than half 


a million of dollars—a very clever little sum, by the 
way, to add to the real wealth of the state in three 
or four weeks, between hay and grass.” The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative products of the five 
principal sugar states: 


Louisiana. . i 119,947,720 Ibs. 
New York A 10.048, 109 
Ohio à 8 é 6,363,386 ‘ 
Vermont ` F 4,647,934 “ 
Indiana j 3,724,795 


Rhode Island returned but 50 lbs., Mississippi 77, 
and Delaware none. The latter state, however, is 
now engaged with the cornstalk, and we venture the 
prediction that she will shortly produce her own 


au gar. S 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The third attempt to make a CONGRESSIONAL ELEC- 
rion in five of the districts of the states, results in 
electing one out of the five, leaving four districts yet 
unrepresented. The following are the returns so far 
es received. A very few towns remain to be heard 


m. 

d district. King (whig). 4,543 
. Rantout (V. B.) 4,744 
All other candidates 1,323 
Whig gain since April election 1,040 
3d district, — Abbott (whig) 3,270 
Mansur (V. B.) 3,215 
All other candidates 1,261 
5th district.—Hudson (whig 4,828 
Henshaw (V. B.) 3,858 

All other candidates 1.715 
Hudson's majority over all others 255 
6th district.— Baker (whig) 5,162 
= Chapin (V. B.) 4,950 
All other candidates 662 
7th district. —Rockwell (whig) 4,790 
Bishop (V. B.) 4,579 
All others 512 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Execrion. The first election under the new eon- 
stitution of the state took place on the 3d inst. and 
resulted in a decided triumph of the law and order 
party, and discomfiture of the Dorrites. 

For Governor the vote stands— 


Fenner. Carpenter. 

Providence county 4.305 5,002 
Newport county 1,438 635 
Washington county 1,348 782 
Kent county 1,177 691 
Bristol county 588 

8.856 7,110 

7,110 


Fenner arrari 1,746 
LEGISLATURE. The ollowing table will show the 
complexion of the legislature. It will be noticed 
that out of Providence county the Dorrite party have 
not elected a single member of either house. l 


SENATE. HOUSE. 

i L. & O. Dorrite. L. & O. Dorrite. 
Providence county 3 7 16 19 
Newport county 7 0 ll. 0 
Washington county 7 0 9 0 
Kent county 4 0 8 0 
Bristol. 3 0 5 0 

A 2 — ome — — 
Total 241 7 19 19 
The Providerce Journal thus gives pxcrance to its 


exultation at the victory achieved 2) the party to 

which at js attached: , e 5 5 
We have triumphed. ave no language in 

which to express our gr=dfication at this result. It 


judicial court, whic 


Hartford, Co. 


is not a party that has triumphed: it is a state that 
has been saved. It is not a: measure that has been 
secured, or a course of policy that has 5 
it is the great cause of regulated liberty which has 
been preserved, and the foundation of which, widen- 
ed and deepened by the alterations in the fundamen- 
tal law. still rests firmly on the hearts of a free peo : 
ple. Dorrism is down, and down forever. Tho 
glory of this victory belongs to the gallant and true 
hearted men of the R. Island party; the benefits be 
long to the men of every party; and those who, mise 
guided and deceived, have been contending against 
their own best interests, will share in the benefits of 
an equal, mild, and beneficent legislation. Indu 
will resume its customary avocations, capital wi 
flow. in its natural channels, and every interest will 
recover from the shock which it hag received from 
the late infamous attempts of unprincipled ambition 
to overthrow the liberties of the state.” . 

Escape or prisoners. Six prisoners confined in 
the jail at Providence, R. J. escaped therefrom on 
Saturday night last, by meansof false kevs, and 
probably with assistance from without. Five of 
them were awaiting their trial before the supreme 
met on the 10th inst. and one 
was confined for want of sureties to keep the peace. 
The jailer offers a reward of thirty dollars for their 
apprebension. 8 


CONNECTICUT. 

Tue evection has terminated decidedly in favor 
of the Van Buren party. Whether Gov. Cleveland 
has a majority over all other candidates is yet some- 
what uncertain. The Hartford Courant of the 8th 
states that all the towns have been heard from, and 
that he fails by 48 votes, of being elected. That he 


will be elected in that case by the legislature, is oer 


tain, as the V. Buren party have a majority in both 
uren 


houses. The latest V. pepers assert that Cleve- 
land is re-elected, and give the lellowing as the proof: 
Erection returns. Governor Cleveland (V. B.) 
is re-elected: l 
Counties. Cleveland. Baldwin. Gillette. 
Hartford, 5,169 5,118 270 
New Haven, 4.104 4.264 181 
New London, 2,959 2,243 188 
Fairfield, 3,093 3,178 40 
Windhan, 2,247 1.667 419 
Litchfield, 3,568 3,301 246 
Middlesex, 2,294 2,021 182. 
Tolland, 1,763 1,661 63 
25,197 23,353 1,589 
24,942 1,589 ä 
Cleveland's maj. — 
„ over all, 255 424,942 
The Cour ant, on the contrary gives the following 


recapitulation. 
Baldwin. Cleveland. Gillette. Seat. 


5,197 5,239 283 9 

New Haven 4,418 4,257 183 9 
New London“ 2567 3,271 222 1 
Fairfield 4 3,567 3,462 98 30 
Windham “ 1.698 2,284 446 13 
Litchfield “ 3,732 4.016 271 1 
Middlesex 2,5021 2,294 182 5 
Tolland . 1,574 1,752 92 4 
774 26 575 1777 72 


24, 7 

In 1842 the whole number of votes polled for Gov. 
was 51, 253—of which Mr. Eilsworth Cite receiv- 
ed 23,700; Cleveland (loco) 25,564; Gillette (Abo.) 
1319; Loomis 5 612; scattering 58. 

Three if not all four of the congressmen elected 
are V. B., thus securing another anti whig state re- 
presentation in case the next presidential election is 
taken to the house of representatives. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LraisLarunz. The Pennsylvania house of repre- 
sentatives bas passed a bill by a large majority to 
sell the main line of the Pennsylvania works, from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, for 316, 000, 000. Both 
branches have passed a law to sell the Delaware di- 
vision for 816.900.000. A bill has passed a second 
reading in the house allowing the banks to issue small 
notes. The governor on Saturday signed a bill which 
is regarded as one of the most important of the session. 
It provides for the sale of state stocks, the reduction 
of the taonthly amount of relief notes to be monthly 
castelled, to $50,000, and for the payment of domes- 
t creditors. - j ERA 

A most disgraceful affair occurred upon the floor 
of the house of representatives last week. The fole 
lowing publication appeared inthe State Capital Ga- 
zette on Friday morning, as editorial: 

„ou shall both have dffice'in the custom house, 
if you vote for the Tyler candidate for state printer, 
as J. Porter Brewley said to McGowan and Bécon. 
‘Agreed,’ war the response and they did vote fer 


r 
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him sure enough. In our next we shall hold up to] King and Queen 8,488 - Randolph 6,121 | Tuscaloosa, 1,276 938 990 594 
the public gaze every man who has been bribed.” Richmond county 5,020 Marion 2.736 | Fayette, 203 819 108 65% 
-On ing the article, McGowan demanded of| Westmoreland 5,583 Preston 6,829 — — — — 
Mr. Bratton, iſ he was the author? which being avow- | Caroline 13.688 — 5,215 4,504 3.715 3,128 
ed, he assaulted and stabbed him close to the speak. Spottsylvania 12,126 67.971 ! . 4,504 3,128 
er’s chair, with evident intention to kill. An excit-| King George 4,574 * — — 
ing debate on the subject occupied the house for some | King William 6,946 Whig maj. 711 587 
days. A resolution to expel McGowan was offered. | 5th District. 
An amendment, proposing to censure instead of ex- ; 69,493 Limestone, 356 897 189 611 
pel, was negatived, whereupon McGowan handed| Mum. A gold and silver mine has been discover- | Lauderdale, 645 981 394 697 
an his resignation. ed, about eighteen miles south-west of Winchester, | Franklin, 637 903 476 660 
Considerable disposition is evinced in several of the | at Cedar Creek, which promises to be the richest in Lawrence, 649 782 447 586 
Van Buren papers to urge an impeachment of gover- the world. It is an extensive bed of ore twenty | Morgan, 358 804 268 520 
nor Porter, and bring him to trial for alledged cor- | miles in length and six or eight in breadth. The Marion, 196 535 128 302 
ruption. The reports lately made in the legislature | Virginian says that from about ten or twelve pounds | Walker, 244 367 116 166 
by committees, one in favor and the other against of ore, and three and a half ounces of silver were pro- — — — — 
impeachment, are too lengthy for insertion in this] cured, besides some gold and copper. 3,085 5,275 2,018 3.542 
paper. After all the action on them the public mind i [ W inchester Virginian. 3,085 2,018 
of the state is far from being satisfied. — — — 
l — NORTH CAROLINA. V. B. maj. 2,190 2,524 
VIRGINIA. Court-house and records burnt. The eourt · house of 62h District. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. Montgomery county, with every book and paper be- Madison, 399 1.985 269 1,308 
ist District. 9th District. longing to the offices of the two clerks and register, | Jackson, 57 2., 147 45 1.204 
Isle of Wight 8.457 Fauquier 17,614 | was 5 destroyed by fire on the night of the 31st | Marshall, 142 924 118 872 
Nansemon 8083 Stafford 7,015| ultimo. A person has been arrested on suspicion of | De Kalb, 157 771 94 269 
Princess Anne 9,050 -Rappahannock 7,792 the incendiarism. Blount, 105 720 81 602 
Norfolk county 14,338 Prince William 7,037] Ponisumenrs. Ata recent term of the supreme | St. Clair, 42 679 25 507 
Norfolk borough 9,337 Fairfax 7,989 court of Wake couniy, (N. C.) William Pully was — — — — 
Sussex 8,495 Loudoun 18,322 convicted of manslaughter in having killed one Uri- 896 7,227 632 5.122 
‘Southamption 11,093 Culpepper 8,966 ah Lewis. On the 7th inst. Pully was brought into 896 632 
Surry 5,339 court ſor sentence. The Raleigh Register furnishes — — 
, 74,735 | the following report of the sentence and its inflic- | V. B. maj. . 6,331 4,490 
. 92,992 10th. tion: Tth District. 
2nd. Frederick 13.321] Judgment was then given that the prisoner be | Cherokee, 377 759 194 390 
Nottoway 6,300 Hampshire 11,734| branded with the letter M“ in the brawn of the Benton, 483 1,248 187 814 
Greensville 4.645 Morgan 4.200 thumb of the left hand, and be imprisoned for six | Talladega, 669 788 468 480 
Mecklenberg 15,958 Berkeley 10,204 months, —the hot brand to remain on the hand till | Randolph, 279 524 93 233 
Bruns wick 10,824 Jefferson 12,419 the prisoner should have repeated three times, God] Chambers, 1,039 678 680 475 
Amelia 7,511 Clarke 5,023 save the state.“ The branding then took place forth- | Tallapoosa, 412 436 170 219 
Dinwiddie 8,898 Warren 5,054 with at the bar, in the presence of the court; and the | — — — — 
Petersburg 9,081 Page 5.887 prisoner was conducted to prison. 3,259 4,433 1,792 2,611 
Prince George 8,570 — , i 3,259 1,792 
67,836 ALABAMA. 5 Fee 
-69,977 11th. Concressionat pisrricts. The table below ex- V. B. maj. 1.174 818 
3d. Rockingham 15,584 | hihits the number of votes cast in the presidential -= 
Pittsylvania 21,775 Rockbridge 12,880 | election in 1840, and, also the votes received in the MISSISSIPPI. 
Henry 6,194 Augusta 17,974 several counties by Gen. Crabb, the foremast whig,| Runaway srate TREASURER. The Missisippi pa- 
Patrick 7,295 Pendelion 6,755 | and Mr. Payne, tne foremost democratic candidate, | pers bring an account of the running away of 
Franklin 13.769 Hardy 7,169 at the special election’ for corgress, in May, 1841, S. Graves, treasurer of that state. with over 5 
Halifax 20,249 Shenandoah 11,205} arranged into districts as they now exist by law: good funds in his possession. From the New Orleans 
5 1841. Tropic we learn that Gov. Tucker made an affidavit, 
69,282 72,567 Harrison. V. Buren. Crabbe. Payne. upon which chief Justice Sharkey had Graves arrest- 
; 4th. 12th. lst District. ed and brought before him. The examination con- 
Campbell 17,012 Monroe 8,075 Mobile, 1,481 1,121 1,176 863 tinued several days, and pending which the aforesaid 
Buckingham . 14,387 Botetourt 10,509 Washington, 263 276 108 158 Graves escaped from his guard and made off to “parts 
Charlotte 10.891 Roanoke 4,878 | Baldwin, 137 118 74 66 unknown.“ The governor has issued a proclamation 
Prince Edward 10,638 Montgomery 6.808 Clarke, 230 596 153 434 | offering $1000 reward for his apprenension. 
Cumberland 7,686 Pulaski 3,353 | Monroe, 647 361 390 206 The Vicksburg Whig gives the following additione 
Fluvanna 7,153 Floyd 4,324 | Conecuh, 541 209 265 136 al particulars: z 
Lunenburg 8,372 Giles 5,078 | Butler, 710 274 249 157 t appears that Graves obtained permission of his 
= Mercer 2,194| Wilcox, 778 437 459 321 guard to visit his wife in her chamber about 2 o’clock 
76,139 Greenbrier 8 209 Marengo, 842 595 620 482 yesterday, and the guard feeling too much delicacy to 
Sth. Pocahontas 2,835 — — — — interrupt him, waited patiently ſor him to take his nap 
Albemarle 18,201 n 4,249 5,628 2,987 3,494 2, 823 out, until at last, becoming weary, they knocked at 
Nelson 9,900 Bath 3,881 2,987 2,8 the door and demanded to see him. Mrs. Graves 
Bedſord 16.658 Alleghany 2.530 : — — whispered and said he was asleep, end begged he 
Greene 3,536 | ——— | Whig maj. 2,641 671 should not be disturbed, and pointed to the bed where 
Orange 6,980 67,028 2d District. N he was supposed to be reposing soundly. At about 8 
Amherst 10,265 13th. Covington, 188 65 50 35 | o'clock however the guard declared he had slept 
Madison 6,384 Washington 12,178 Dale, 367 672 94 339 enough, and entered into the room for the purpose of 
Lee 209 Henry, 325 391 142 242 waking him, when lo and behold! they found a lady 
71,924 Scott 7,166 | Coffee, snugly occupying the bed, and Graves missing. He, 
6th. Russell 7,598 Pike, 653 627 402 360 as it appears, had dressed himself in female apparel, 
Henrico 27.781 Smyth 6,187 Barbour, 1.02 642 504 329 and walked out in the presence of the guard. ring 
City of Richm'd i Wythe 8,728 Macon, 731 238 417 250 the time that Graves was supposed to be asleep, a 
Chesterfield 13,667 Grayson 8.890 Montgomery, 1,134 811 703 517 large likely negro girl went in and out of the room 
Powhatan , 5873 Carroll f Russell, 691 404 511 300 several times, and as repudiators are never particu- 
Hanover 11,611 Tazewell 5,975 — — — —— |lar about colors, it is. supposed Choctaw took the 
Louisa 11.829 5,117 3,850 2,823 2,372) negro’s clothes, blacked his face a shade or two, and 
Gouchland 7,560 64, 831 3,850 2,372 walked out. : 5 
5 14th. — — The Vicksburg Whig of the 25th March, eays:— 
73,321 Kanawha 12,543 | Whig maj. 1,267 451 “We learn by a gentleman from Jackson, that upon 
7th. . Jackson 4,855 | 3d District. 7 the affidavit of his excellency T. M. Tucker, he be 
Jork 3,875 Mason 6,454 Dallas, 1,024 689 569 434 lie ved Richard S. Graves, treasurer of the state of 
Accomac 15,244 Cabell 7.936 Lowndes, 896 52 41443 319 Mississippi, was guilty of embezzling the funds of 
Northampton 6,267 Wayne we | Autauga, 591 574 922 374 the state. Chief justice Sharkey issued a warrant 
Elizabeth City 5, 02 Lewis 8,102 Perry, 973 825 643 549 for his arrest, and his honor had placed the treasurer 
Warwick 1,123 Harrison 14,656 | Bibb, 533 478 384 409 | under guard, and had also appointed a suitable guard 
James City 3,000 Braxton 2,250 | Jefferson, 315 582 26 520 ſor the state treasury. Mr. Graves was to have 
New Kent 8,000 Wood 7,764 Shelby, 572 407 480 352 been tried on the 24th, before chief justice Sharkey. 
Charles City 3,891 Fayette 2.871 a, 316 539 225 420 Having been placed under guard, he was allowed to 
Matthews — 6,119 NichoTas 2,486 — — — — | be visited by his wife, accompanied by her negro 
Gloucester 8,438 = 5,270 4,616 3,342 3,385|servant. He subsequently made his escape by black- 
Lancaster 3,637 71,027 4.616 3,342 | ening his face, it is said, and assuming disguise 
Northumberland 6, 627 15th. : — —— | of the servant girl.“ 
— Monongalia 17,264 | dla). variea 654 43| The Vicksburg Whig gives the following account 
66,030 Brooke 7,911 | 4th District. | of the manner of his escape: 
Sth. Ohio 13,212 | Greene, 1,366 783 791 424] The guard consisted of four persons—it be ing 
8.606 Marshall 6.916 Sumter, 4,208 1, 180 . 1,023 994 Sunday, the sheriff had gone home to visit hu fami— 
Middlesex 3, 508 Tyler 6,920 | Pickens, 1.062 779 903 559 Jy, from whom he had been absent for several days; 


— 
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two of the guard had got very thirsty, another aa 


deeply itte rested with the conversation of a celebra- | 
ted Vetnodist preacher, who was defining to hiin the 
particulars of a recent debate upon baptism. 1 
fourth was in the house, watching the door of the 

chamber in which Graves was supposed to be asleep. 

This functionary was no doubt intent upon a faithful 

discharge of his duty; but all the harsher feelings of 
his nature were soon mellowed down by the sound 

of a female voice, humming the last word's of Lov- 

er’s beautiful ballad, The Angel's Whisper.“ The 

officer listened with intense interest as the sweet 

sound fell upon bis ear, 

“I know that the angels are whispering to thee.” 
This so enchanted the officer that he forgot to make 
any ſurtber inquiry; aod he did not venture to in- 
trude upon him until a late hour, when, to his utter 
disappointment, he discovered that the sweet notes 
had emanated from a faithful negro girl, who was 
singing over an old lady, who had taken Graves’ 
place in the bed, while he had exchanged garments 
with the girl and bid adieu to Jackson. 

Among the funds carried off by Graves, were a 
large amount of U.S. Treasury notes. The govern- 
or, in bis proclamation offering a reward for Graves, 
cautions persons from receiving frum him said trea- 
sury notes, which are made payable to the order of 
said Graves, which request Mr. Spencer has com- 
plied with, by publishing an advertisement for that 
purpose in the Madisonian. The following is the 
account of the notes: l 

ist of treasury notes drawn in favor of Richard 
S. Graves or order, dated severally on the 6th Oct. 
1842, and delivered the same day, signed by W. Sel- 


den, treasurer of the United States, and countersign- 
ed by Michael Nourse, acting rigister of the trea- 
sury, viz: l 

On warrant No. 3,014. No. 1 to No. 100—100 
notes of $1,000 each. 

On warrant No. 3,014.- No. 1 to No. 80—80 notes 
of each. 

n warrant No. 3,014. No. 1 to No. 30—30 notes 
of $100 each. 

n warrant No. 3,014. No. 1 to No. 23—23 notes 
of $50 each. . 

On warrant No. 3,014. No. 1—one note of $64. 

On warrant No. 3,013. No. 31 to No. 50—20 
notes of §100 each. S- 

On warrant No. 3,013. No. 2—1 note of §92 92. 

On do. do. No. 24—1 note of 850. 

The governor of the state offers a reward of 81. 000 
for his apprehension. His defalcation amounts to 
about $140.000. He is described as being about 28 or 
30 years of age, five feet nine or ten inches in height, 
with a high and somewhat receding forehead, light 

brown hair, approaching auburn, has a thick and ra- 
ther projecting upper lip, and his front teeth slightly 
decayed; large light blue or grey eyes, with heavy 
brows of a color similar to his hair. 

The New Orleans Tropic, says: “After all, Mis- 
sissippi is not likely to lose so much by her treasurer 
as was at first expected. We learn verbally from 
Jackson, that soon after the departure of Graves, his 
wife sent to Gov. Tucker, requesting an interview. 
At first the governor declined, but on the lady’s send- 
ing a second time the governor called on the lady, 
in company with Judge Buckner. Mrs. G. deliver- 
ed to the governor a package containing $96,000 in 
gold and treasury notes, also a parcel containing 
state bonds, which had not been examined when our 
informant left.” 

Junar Suargey. It will be recollected that some 

four or five years since, a mob in Mississippi under- 
took to lynch judge Sharkey because they were not 


satisfied with some decision given by him, and that, 


$2; suits for from $300 to $500, tax $4; from $500 to 
81000. $5; from 81000 to 82009. 88; from 982000 to 
$5000. $12: from 835000 to $10,000, $15; from 310 to 
20.0005 20; over $20,000, 830, on all insolvent pro- 
ceedings, a tax of 925; and in actions Where no specie 
amount is demaded, a tax of§10. The tax in all cases, 
to be charged and recovered with other costs. The 
money thus obtained is to be applied to the support oſ 
the city Judiciary. | 

Fresuer. In the'Red River freshet there were lost 
500 horses, 3100 cattle and hogs, and 1000 bales of 
cotton. An immense quantity of grain and other 
agricultural products were also destroyed—four plan- 
ters having lost not less than 3000 bushels of corn.— 
In some places the river was 9 miles wide, and all 
the bayous, creeks and branches appeared like foam- 
ing rivers. i 


KENTUCKY. 
Colonel R. M. Johnson is a candidate for congress 
in opposition to hon, Garrett Davis, in the Lexing- 
ton district. 


1 


OHIO. 
Canats. The Cincinnati Gazette states that at the 
commencement of this spring’s business, the follow- 
ing works will be finished and navigable, to wit: 
Ohio Canal, and its navigable sidecuts, 334 miles. 
Miami Canal, 65 “ 


Extension of Miami Canal, in part, 7 Z “ 
Warren County Canal, 22 “ 
Sidney Feeder, 13 “ 
Wabash and Erie Canal. and sidecuts 91 
Walhonding Canal, 25 „ 
Hocking Canal, 58 
Muskingum Improvement, 91 * 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, 74 * 

— 6 
Making the aggregate length of nav. 841“ 


Of the above, the Miami, the Miami Extension, 
Warren County, and Sidney Feeder, 170 miles navi- 
gation, connect directly with Cincinnati. The Cin- 
cinnati and Whitewater Canal, not enumerated above, 
is also nearly ready for navigation, and will extend 
from Cincinnati some 70 or 8U miles into the heart of 
Indiana. l 

ConGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. Below we give the dis- 
tricts made by the late apportionment with the popu- 
lation of each. | 

. Hamilton, 80 145 
. Butler, Preble, Darke, 60.937 
. Warren, Montgomery, Clinton, Greene, 88, 326 
. Miami, Clark, Champaign, Madison, 
Union, Logan, 693 
. Mercer, Van Wert, Paulding, Williams, 
Putnam, Lucas, Henry, Allen, Shelby, 
Hardin, 58,258 


* 2 8 


6. Wood, Hancock, Crawford, Seneca, 
Sandusky, Ottawa, 59,053 
7. Clermont, Brown, Highland, 68,090 
8. Adams, Pike, Ross, Jackson, Hocking, 67,757 
9. Fayette, Pickaway, Fairfield, 62,636 
10. Franklin, Licking, Knox, 89,724 
1}. Delaware, Marion, Richland, 81.357 


12. Scioto, Lawrence. Gallia, Meigs, Athens 64,945 
13. Perry, Morgan, Washington, 61,019 
14. Muskingum, Guernsey, 66,497 
15. Monroe, Belmont, Harrison, 79,521 
16. Holmes, Coshocton, Tuscarawas, 65,300 
17. Jefferson, Carroll, Columbiana, 83,516 
18. Stark, Wayne, „ 70.411 
19. Trumbull, Portage, Summit, 83, 

20. Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Ashtabula, 13.331 
21. Medina, Lorain; Huron, Erie, T3, 351 


Polrrical. The whig mombers of the Ohio legls- 


days before our last August election. The constitue 
tion oF dndiana, section 12, article 3, declares “when 
Vacancies happen in either branch of the general as 
sembly, the governor, or the person exercising the 
power of gevernor, shall issue writs of election to 
such vacancies.” No such writ was ever issued by 
the governor or any other person to fill that vacancy, 
even to this day. Daniel Kelso, on a false certifi- 
cate, from a wicked loco foco clerk, took his seat, 
contrary to the constitution or laws of Indiana. The 
constitution of the United States, article 1, section 
5 says “each house shall be the judges of the elections, _ 
returns and qualifications of its own bers.“ Now, 
I trust, that when the evidence of the illegality of the 
pretended election of said Kelso is Jaid before the 
senate of the United States, that body will decide that 
Oliver H. Smith, and not Edward A. Hannegan, is 
the senator from Indiana. . 


e 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEATHER. i 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NATIONAL INTELIGENCER 
Eastern Shore of Miia, April 3, 1843. 

Messrs. Gal xs & Szarox: In your paper of the 
28th ult. some mention is made of the weather of 
that month, as being rather an unusual instance of 
hard winter weather. I have frequently heard ob- 
servations made by elderly persons, Well as old as 
I am, I never remember a parallel to the present 
time.“ Man's memory as to the seasons is very un- 
certain, when speaking of twenty or thirty years 
gone by. The remarks upon the weather of the last 
month prove this. 5 
On a perusal of my diary, I find that on the 17th 
of April, 1803, there was a great snow storm. 
1804, 9th March, there wasa great snow storm, 
and cold through the month. . 
1809, much snow fell, which commenced on the 
13th of March. On the 27th, the cold was extreme; 
no vegatation whatever during the month. ' 
1816, 23d March, a great snow storm. Twenty 
days of this month was cold frozen weather. 
1317, 3ist March, a great snow storm; little or no 
vegetation during this month. 
1820, 2d April, being Easter Sunday, there was a 
great fall of snow, the forward cherry trees being 
in full bloom at the time. | 
1821, th March, a snow storm. Before and after 
the day it was extremely cold; no vegetation, wheat 
fields look barren; not a tinge of verdure to-day; 
a frozen 5 solid as a rock. 1185 = 

am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your humble 
servant, A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE LATE GEN. JOHN ARMSTRONG.— 
General Armstrong entered the army of the revo- 
Jution at eighteen years of age; was aid-de-camp to 
eneral Mercer, and with him at the battle of Frince- 
ton when his general fell. Young Armstrong con- 
tinued in the service throughout the war, and at its 
close was, with the rest of his unpeid companions, 
discharged. It is known to al} familiar wath our his- 
tory that the discontents of the army, then lying at 
Newburg. at being turned adrift when their services 
were no longer needed without any provision for the 
arrears due them, were both great and just. Arm- 
: strong deeply felt the wrong, and ia the famous New- 
burg letters, anonymous indeed, but since known to 
de his, he endeavored to stir them up to the redress of 
their own grievances. | 
It requwed all the influence of the =e name and 
unquestioned patriotism of Gepesal Washiagton to 
silence the spirit of revolt excited by those eminently 


the judge. having prepared himself with arms and Jature held a meeting at Columbus, before the ad- able and artful letters- Their object and tone can 


am munition, succeeded, almost unaided, in repulsing 
the lynchers, killing one or two and wounding sever-| upon national an 


al others. It would seem that the people of the state 


did not agree with the mob, and that they respected , 


the judge for his independence and intrepidity, as 
we see by the papers that he now holds the office of 
chief justice of the state. The election to this office 
is by a direct vote of the people themselves, and the 
term is limited, with the right of re-eligibility. 

l [ Pennsylvanian. 


LOUISIANA. 

Gun. Jacxson’s rint.—The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin of the 30th ult. says: The house of representa- 
tives yesterday, we understand, finally disposed of 
the report and resolutions touching the return of the 
money paid by Gen. Jackson as a fine for contempt 
of court. The legislature declarnd its intention to 
- yefund the money out of the state treasury, if con- 
gress fail to pay at the next session.” 

Tax on Law suirs. The legislature has passed a 
Jaw taxing all law suits instituted in the a7 of New 


Orleans. The rates are as follows: On all suits for 


enough, 
sums of money, property or damages, $300, a tax of] for three year: he served two, and resigned a few] pen, Wa are not aware that General 


a 


journment, and passed several spirited resolutions 
§ state affairs, and adopted an address 
tothe people of the state. They favor a national 
convention, but express a preference for Mr. Clay 
for the presidency, and for Governor Davis for the 
vice presidenoy, 
INDIANA. 

U. S. Senarorn. The following letter in the Penn. 
Inquirer, e a new face on the late election for se- 
nator in Indiana. 

New York, Switzerland co., Ia. March 29, 1843: 


Sir: Like yourself, I must lament the issue of our, 


late senatorial election, as it now stands before the 
people of this nation. The honorable Oliver H. 
Smith was legally elected on the second ballot, in oyr 
last general assembly. He received seventy-five, out of 
one hundred and forty-nine legal votes. It is true that 
our general assembly contains one hundred and fifty 
ballots, if both houses are full. Daniel Kelso, who 
voted with the opposition, was not entitled toa seat 
or vote—leaving but 149 votes without his. 

Joseph C. Eggleston, of this county, was elected 


never be justified; but in the circumstances and the 
occasion there was palliation, and their eloquence 
and power all acknowledge. 

In after life, General Armstrong was seleeted by 
Mr. Jefferson as minister to France, and he resided 
there during ten years of the brilliant career of Na- 
poleon. His despatches as a minister are marked by 
a great terseness and vigor. 

At the breaking out of the war, Gen. Armstrong 
was called into service with the rank of brigadier 
general, and assigned to the command of the milita- 

department which embsaced. the city and state af 
N. ew York. In 1813, he was. taken hy Mr. Madison. 
into. hig. cabinet as secretary of wan, and as such be- 
came involved in the disgrace inflicted on the na- 
tion by the. capture of Washington after a mast ineffi⸗ 
cient resistance. 

The fall of the capitol was laid at his door, and 
he soon after retired to private life, fram which he 
has newer suice emerged. : 

His Notices of the Last War,” in two volumes, 
have singe bean, published at intervals; they are caus- 
tie. as. indeed was all that proceeded from bis 

Armatrong bas 


wt 
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jeft behind any results of his assiduous literary ap- 


plication and Jabors. He had at one time completed 
a military history of the revolutionary war, but the 
MSS. were consumed in the fire which some years 
ago destroyed his house and almost all that it con- 
tained. l 

We had hoped that, with his peculiar turn of mind 
be might have prepared memoirs of his own time, 
but we understand this is not the case; yet from 
among his papers it may be hoped that some one 


among his descendents will compile a biography, 


which, in commemorating the services of their dis- 
tinguished ancestor, will throw light on the contem- 
poraneous history of the country. 

a ee IV. Y. American. 


ESTIMATE OF THE CROP OF 1842. Mr. 
Ellsworth commissioner of patents, in one of the pub- 
lic documents gives estimates of the crop of 1842 
which compared with that of 1840 as given in the 
’ census returns stands thus: 


1840. 1842. 

Increase of population, 1,673,556 
7 N 17,069,453 18,742 109 
Bush's wheat, 84,823,272 102,317,340 
4 barley, 4,161,504 3,871,622 
„ oats, 123,071,341 150,803,617 

„% rye, ` 18,645,567 22,762,952 

„% buckwheat, 7,291,743 9,483,409 

“ Indian corn, 377,535, 875 441,829, 246 

se tatoés, 108,298,060 135 883,381 
Tons of bay, 10,248,1083 = 14,053,355 
flax and hemp, 95.2512 158,569? 
Lbs. of tobacco, 219,163,319 194,694,891 
„% cotton, 790,479,275 683,333,231 

« rice, . 80,84 1.422 94,007, 484 
«silk cocoons, 61,552 244,124 
„ sugar, 155,100,809 142,445,199 
Gallons wine, 124,734 130,748 


We shall leave to the reader to noſe the difference 
between the increase or dimunition of the products, 
between the two periods designated. It will be seen 
at a glance, that there has been an increase in all the 

roductions except barley, tobacco, cotton,and sugar. 
Tue dimunition in cotton and tobacco nearly at 8 or 
12 percent. It is for those particularly interested 


‘to make inquiry into the cause. We only present the. 


facts. 


THE BOUNDARY MAPS. 


_ Extracted from the North American Review. 
“We shall now touch upon a subject, which de- 
mands notice not so much on account of its intrinsic 
importance at present, as because it has been madea 
penae theme of discussion since the treaty was rati- 
We mean the unattractive controversy about 
maps. It would seem that, while the treaty was before 


- the senate for the action of that body, the secretary of 


atate communicated to Mr. Rives, chairman of the 
eommittee of foreign relations, the copy of a letter 
from Dr. Franklin to count de Vergennes, with the 
copy of a map, the originals of both of which had 
been seen by Mr. Sparks in one of the public offices 
in Paris; and also an extract from a letter which he 
had written on the subject to the secretary of state. 
‘These papers were considered of sufficient conse- 
quence to be produced in the senate during the de- 
bate on the treaty. The following is the extract from 
Mr. Sparks 's letter, (dated February 15th, 1842,) as 
published in Mr. Rives's speeeh: : 
“While pursuing my researches among the volu- 
minous papers relating to the American revolution 
in the Archives des Affaires Elrangeres in Paris, J found 
in one of the bound volumes an original letter from 
Dr. Franklin to the count de Vergennes, of which 
the following is asffexact transcript: 3 
” ‘Passy, Decemser 6th, 1782. 
Sin: I have the honor of returning herewith the 
map your excellency sent me yesterday. I have 
‘marked with a strong red line, according to your de- 
‘sire, the limits of the United States, as settled in the 
‘preliminaries between the British and American 
eplenipotentiaries. 
‘With great respect, I am, &. 
B. FRANKLIN.’ 
This letter was written six days after the preli- 
minaries were signed; and, if we could procure the 
identical map mentioned by Franklin, it would seem 
to afford conclusive evidence as to the meaning affixed 
by the commissioners to the language of the treaty 
on the subject of the boundaries. You may well 
sup that 1 lost no time in making inquiry for the 
map, not doubting that it would confirm al! my pre- 
revious opinions respecting the validity of our claim. 
n the geographical department of the archives are 
sixty thousand maps and charts; but so well arranged 
with ae and indezes that any one of them 
may be y found. After a little research in the 


American division, with the aid of the keeper, I 
came upon a map of North America, by D’Anville, 
dated 1746, in size about eighteen inches square, on 
which was drawn a strong red line throughout the en- 
tire boundary of the United States, answering pre- 
cisely to Franklin's description. The line is bold 
and distinct in every part, made with red ink, and 
apparently drawn with a hair-pencil or a pen with 
a blunt point. There is no other coloring on any 
part of the map. 

“Imagine my surprise on discovering that this line 
runs wholly south of the St. John, and between the 
head-waters of that river and those of the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec. In short, it is exactly the line 
now contended for by Great Britain, except that it 
concedes more than is claimed. The north line, af- 
ter departing from the source of the St. Croix, in- 


stead of proceeding to Mars Hill, stops far short of 


that point,.and turns off to the west, so as to leave 
on the British side all the streams which flow into 
the St. John, between the source of the St. Croix 
and Mars Hill. It is evident that the line, from the 
St. Croix to the Canadian highlanés, is intended to 
exclude alt the waters running into the St. John. 

“There is no positive proof that this map is actu- 
ally the one marked by Franklin; yet, upon any oth- 
er supposition, it would be difficult to explain the 
circumstances of its agreeing so perfectly with his 
description, and of its being preserved in the place 
where it would naturally be deposited by count de 
Vergennes. I also found another map in the archives, 
on which the same boundary was traced in a dotted 
0 line with a pen, apparently copied from the 
other. l 

“I enclose herewith a map of Maine, on which I 
have drawn a strong black line, corresponding with 
the red one above mentioned.” 


Mr. Rives then remarks, “I am far from intimat- 


ing that the documents discovered by Mr. Sparks, 
curious and well worthy of consideration as they 
undoubtedly are, are of weight sufficient to shake 
the title of the United States, founded on the posi- 
tive language of the treaty of peace. But they could 
not fail, in the event oí another reference, to give 


increased confidence and emphasis to the pretensions 
of Great Britain, and to exert a corresponding in- 


fluence upon the mind of the arbiter.” 
Rives was still speaking, another ma 
forward by Mr. Benton, the senator from Missouri, 


While Mr. 


fronting and invalidating the map alluded to in the 
above extract, but, as Mr. Benton afterwards said, 
for tbe purpose of showing that the red Jines were no 
secret. Be this as it may, the map turned out to be 
of such a character as to excite some degree of sur- 
prise inthe senate. After describing it in general 
terms, Mr. Rives adds: l 

„Here, then, is a most remarkable and unforseen 
confirmation of the map of Mr. Sparks, and by ano- 
ther map of a most imposing character, and bearing 
every mark of high authenticity. It was printed and 
published in Paris in 1:84, (the year after the con- 
clusion of the peace,) by Lattre, graveur du Roi (en- 
graver of maps, &c., tothe king.) It is formally en- 


titled, on ils face, a ‘Mapof the United States of 


America, according to the trealy of peace of 1783.— 
(Carle des Elats Unis de l. Imerique, suivant le traite de 
paix de 1783.) It is ‘dedicated and presented’ (didiee 
el presentee) ‘to his excellency Benjamin Franklin, 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America near the court of. France, and while Dr. 
Franklin yet remained in Paris; for he did not re- 
turn to the United States till the spring of the year 
1785. Is there not, then, the most plausible ground 
to argue that this map, professing to be one con- 
structed ‘according to the treaty of peace of 1783, 
and being ‘dedicated and presented’ to Dr. Franklin, 
the leading negotiator who concluded that treaty, and 
who yet remained in Pams while the map was pub- 
lished, was made out with his knowledge, and by his 
directions; and that, corresponding as it does identi- 
cally with the map found by Mr. Sparks in the ar- 
chives of foreign affairs in Paris, they both par- 
take of the same presumptions in favor of their au- 
thenticity?” 

The coincidence between these two maps is cer- 
tainly remarkable; but we would observe that Mr. 
Sparks does not intimate that he saw any writing or 
other marks on the map mentioned by him, except 
the red boundary line, from which it could be even 
inferred that this was the identical map alluded to in 
Franklin’s letter. There is nothing like positive 
proof, therefore, in the case, though the resumptive 
evidence is strong. Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Woodbury, and other senators who spoke against the 
treaty, made light of this map, as the tenor of their 
arguments required, calling it an old map, and a 
French map, adding, that on all the old French maps 
the southern boundary of Canada is pushed too far 
down. But we are authorized to ney that this red 


was brought 


with the view, as Mr. Rives understood it, of con- 


line has no connection whatever with any old boun. 
dary of Canada; that it is a line drawn by Hand, with 
remarkable distinctness and precision, not upon an 
engraved Jine, and not merely along the highlands 
south of the St. John, but throughout the entire cir- 
cuit of the United States, in exact conformity with 
the treaty, even running out to sea, and pursuing its 
direction, at the adjudged distance of twenty leagues, 
arallel with the coast, from the mouth of the St. 
ary’s to that of the St. Croix. There is another 
circumstance, also, which shows the care with which 
this red line was drawn. On D’Anville’s map, the 
latitude of forty-five degrees runs much too fer south, 
coming down in fact almost to Crown Point. Now 
the red line, after descending the Connecticut river 
for some distance, turns off to the west before it 
reaches the latitude of forty-five degrees on the map, 
and proceeds in a direct course to the St. Lawrence, 
so as to pass near the head of Lake Champhin, 
which is the true position. This is a proof that the 
person who drew the line knew the geography of 


that part of the country, saw the error of the map, 


and corrected it. 

As io Lattre’s map, described by Mr. Rives, there 
is no certainty ofits having been seen by Dr. Frank- 
lin before its publication. It is probable, and that is 
all. As far as this probability goes, it may strength- 
en the presumption that the map in the archives is 
the one sent by Franklin to count de Vergennes. 
In each case, we have no more than presumptive tes- 
timony. The fact that such maps exist, however, of 
so early a date, is a consideration of some moment. 

There are other maps of a similar character, which 
could not have originated in the same source. A re- 
vised edition of De Lisle’s map of Canada, published 
in Paris in the year 1783, purports to exhibit the 
northern boundary of the United States. The title 
of this map boasts of its having been corrected and 
improved from many printed and manuscript mate- 
rials, (un grand nombre de relations imprimees ou ma- 
nuscriles.) The boundary line, from the source of 
the St. Croix to the Canadian highlands, is drawn 
south of the St. John, and in such a manner as to ex- 
clude all the waters of that river from the Semmens 
of the United States. It is a dotted line, engraved, 
and distinctly marked by a red border on the British 
side and a green one on the American, running in 
contact with each other. After arriving at the high- 
lands near the head-waters of the St. John, this line 
takes a devious course, winding its way into Canada 
as far asthe river St. Francois, and thence in a 
southeasterly direction to Lake Champlain, which 
it crosses a full degree too far south. In all this part 
it is extremely inaccurate, and could not have de- 
pended on any information derived from Franklin, 
although he was then in Paris. By what authority 
the line was made to run south of the St. John can 
only be conjectured. 


There is, likewise, a copy of Mitchell's map, which 
formerly belonged to baron Steuben, but which, we 
believe, is now in the possession of the government. 
On this map the boundary of the United States is 
delineated throughout by a broad and bold red mark, 
drawn by hand, and it runs south.of the St. John; 
made with less precision, indeed, than the line on 
the map in the Paris archives, but itis substantially 
the same. A gentleman now living saw this map 
fifty years ago in the library of baron Steuben, with 
the red line then existing as it now appears. It could 
not have been copied from either of the French ma 
mentiored above; for, in such case, the part of the 
line in question would have been executed with more 
exactness. 

We have before us a curious German map of the 
United States, by Gussefeld, (“Charte uber die XIII. 
Veremigte Staaten von Nord America,) published 
at Nuremberg in 1784, in which the boundary is very 
distinctly drawn. aud folluws the highlands south of 
the St. John. The author says, in a French note 
engaved on the margin, that he had constructed it 
from the best English maps, (d'apres tes meilleures ef 
speciales cartes inglaises.) This was the year after 
the ratification of the treaty, and it is the more re- 
markable, as we believe no English map has been 
found of an earlier date than 1785, in which the 
boundary does not run on the northern highlands, as 
claimed by the United States. The line in question 
could hardly have been copied from Lattre’s map, 
because, although it is in all essential points the same, 
it is by no means identical with it. . 

_ Faden’s map of 1785 is the earliest English autho- 
rity of this kind, as far as our knowledge extends, 
which has been produced in vindication of the Bri- 
tish claim. On this map the boundary runs south of 
the St. John. A copy of it, brought over by lord 
Ashburton, was exhibited for the edification of the 
Maine commissioners.. They seem neither to have 
been captivated with its charms, nor gonvinced by 
its red or black lines. They call it a “small one, 
and of small pretensions,” and allowed themselves 
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author, the king’s geographer. But this is not mneh 
to the purpose, since the line is there notwithstand- 
ing, and is acknowledged to have been put there 
when the map was made. i 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in his recent pamphlet on 
the treaty of Washington, lets us into the secret of 
another “ancient map discovered in one of the pub- 
lie offices in London, after the departure of lord 
Ashburton, which had been apparentiy hid away for 
nearly sixty years, with a red line drawn upon it ex- 
actly conforming to the British claim.” He says, 
“No doubt was entertained that this was one of the 
maps used by the negotiators of 1783, and that the 
red line marked upon it designated the direction of 
the boundary they had established. But this map 
was not signed, and could not be authenticated.” We. 
are left to infer that this was the reason why it was 
not sent over to lord Ashburton, to aid him in the 
negotiation. ö 
Such is the testimony of maps on one side. We 
now turn to the other. In the first place, there were 
at least four distinct maps of the United States, ex- 
ssly designed to show the boundaries, published 
n London during the interval between the signing of 
the preliminaries and the ratification of the treaty 
by Great Britain. These were Sayer and Bennet's, 


-Bew’s, Willis’s, and Cary’s. All these maps exhibit 


the boundaries exactly as claimed by the United 
States. The first two were issued a few days before 


the debate in parliament on the preliminary articles, 


and it cannot he doubted that they were known to the 
members, and understood by them as presenting an 
accurate delineation of the boundaries. Not a word 
to the contrary appears in any one of the speeches, 
although the large extent of the boundaries. was 


made a topic of severe comment by some of the op- 


posilion members. 

But a map worthy of more consideration, perhaps, 
than either of these, is that published in London in 
the year 1783, by the same William Faden, who, two 


-yeara afterwards, perpetrated the act of sending in- 


to tue world the “small map” to which the commis- 
sioners of Maine took such exceptions. His first 
map, of which we are now speaking, is stated on the 
face of it to be drawn “according to the treaty; the 


“engraved and colored lines are designed for this spe- 


ciab object. It was probably published before the 
signature of the definitive treaty, or at least soon af- 
terwards, for that event took place in September of 
the same year It is about two feet square, and the 
boundaries marked on it correspond with the great- 
est exactness to the American eonstruction of the 
treaty. Asa proof that the attention of the delinea- 
tor was drawn particularly to the northeastern boun- 
dary, we have only to cite the following printed note, 
attached, among others, to the margin of the map: 
“The province of Sagadahock isa new concession.” 
The tract intended by this new concession” is co- 


_ Jored green, and stretches across the basin of the St. 


John to the ridge of the Canadian highlands. There 
are many other notes on the margin, explaining the 
boundary in different places, all tending to show that 
the work was executed with extreme care. And 

ape no man in England was more competent to 
such a task. He was eminent in his profession, and 
hed engraved nearly all the maps and plans, publish- 
ed by authority, illustrative of the movements of the 
British army during the war of the revolution. He 


could not, therefore, be ignorant of American geo- 


graphy. He even takes the trouble to exhibit an es- 
timate, in figures, of the extent of territory con- 
eeded in various parts of the United States by the 


, treaty, beyond what belonged to the colonies under 


the old charters. Putting all these circumstances 
together, we are bound to regard this map as con- 
clusive evidence of the state of opinion on the sub- 
ject at that time in England, among those who were 
the most capable of forming a correct judgment. 


Besides the maps here enumerated, Mr. Gallatin 
ks of seven others, made within two years after 
signature of the preliminary articles, all of which 

ree with these fiye; and, as we have before observ- 

„ no map published in England within the same 

period has been produced, which gives countenance 


do any other line of boundary. We deem these facts 


the more weighty, as Me. Oswald, the British com- 
missioner for negotiating the treaty, was in London 
when the earliest maps were made; and there is the 
strongest probability that he was consulted by the 


. Sgap-makers on a subject of this nature; quite as 


strong asthat Dr. Franklin was consulted for the 
same 5 in Paris; or, at all events, that Mr. 
Oswald would take care by some public manifesta- 
tion, to correct errors of so grave an aspect derived 
from a false construction of the treaty. Nor would 
these errgrs, if they were such, have been overlook- 
ed by the ministers, who were vebemently assailed 
on account of the large concession of boundaries.— 
We hear of no such correction from any quarter, por 


4 


1 š 


to utter a hard insinuation against the motives of its of any assertion or insinualion that the maps were 


erroneous. 

When we descend to later dates, we still find Eng- 
lish maps, of the highest authority, containing the 
same boundary, notwithstanding the example of Fa- 
den’s second effort. And these are even copied by 
some of the best French maps, in defiance of Lattre 
and the amended edition of Lisle. Inthe Atlas 
Universel, by Robert, published at Paris in 1757, 
there 1s a map of Canada, on which the northern and 
eastern boundary of New England is laid down as 
since claimed by the United States under the treaty 
of 1783. Some time after the negotiation of that 
treaty, a new edition of the Atlas was published, 
with additions and alterations; but the boundary line 
in question remains the same, although the editor, 
under the head of Limites des Etats Unis, quotes the 
second article of the treaty, which relates to the 
boundaries, and implies that he considered no change 


of the first edition of the map necessary in order to 


meet the terms of that instrument. On our table lie 
three maps of the United States by Tardieu, pub- 
lished at different times in Paris. one of them ona 


large scale, on each of which the boundary is drawn 


as claimed by the United States, with a slight devia- 
tion in one part. The north and south line, after cross- 
ing the St. John, and reaching the source of the Ris- 
tagouche, turns a little to the west, and seeks its 
way to the Canadian highlands, so as to avoid the 
head waters of that river. This is in exact accord- 
ance with Mr. Hale's line, and with Mr. Buller's 
northwest angle. We have also before us an ele- 
gantly executed German map of the United States, 
by Reichard, belonging to the Ebeling Collection in 
Harvard college, published at Nuremberg in 1809, 
which gives the boundary exactly as claimed by the 
Americans. And, indeed, innumerable testimonies 
might be accumulated to show that such has been the 
general sense of European geographers, as well on 
the continent as in England. 


We shall here dismiss this subject of the conflict 
of maps. It has run to a greater length than we in- 
tended. We confess it is extraordinary, nor shall 
we venture upon the hopeless task of explaining or 
reconciling its difficulties, or of bringing light out of 
darkness. As far as it goes, however, the weight of 
the argument from this source preponderates heavily 
on the American side; immeasurably so, if we esti- 
mate it by the number of maps; but less so, it may 
be conceded, if the relative authority of the princi- 
pal ones only be regarded. We must hold to the 
conviction, nevertheless, that Mr. Oswald, or the 
British ministers, or both, were consulted in the ex- 
ecution of the first English maps. The presumption 
is so strong, that nothing short of absolute demonstra- 
tion to the contrary can weaken this belief. We 
allow it is probabJe, and nothing more, that Frank- 
lin was consulted for a similar object in Paris. An 
idea has been thrown out, on the supposition of the 
red line on D'Anville's map having heen drawn by 
Franklin, that he was mistaken. This is an easy 
way of solving the problem, if the fact could be 
proved. If this red line rested on Franklin's autho- 
rity alone, such an idea might possibly be more than 
ashadow. As we have only probabilities in the 
case, it is, in our opinion, much more probable that 
he did not draw the line, than that he should not un- 
derstand the treaty, six days afier it was signed, 
which he had been as many months in negotiating. 
But what shall we do with the four maps, emanating 
from different sources, of which it is not pretended 
that Franklin had any knowledge? These are all 
separate authorities, and they accord with supposed 
Franklinian red line. Besides, why should we con- 
Jecture Franklin to have been mistaken, any more 
than Mr. Oswald, or the British ministers, oi the 
Engiish map-makers? Since we must admit an er- 
ror on one side or the other, and admit also that we 
know nothing more about it, let us do justice to both 

arties, and at least ullow them the grace of divid- 
ing the mistake between themselves, until we can 
place it on the right shoulders by some clear and in- 
disputeble evidence. It is a matter of serious regret 
that the opinions of Mr. John Adams und Mr. Jay in 
regard to this boundary dispute were never publicly 
expressed. The former lived twelve years and the 
latter fifteen after the treaty of Ghent, and yet no- 
thing has been communicated to the world from 
which their sentiments can be known or even infer- 
red. This silence is the more remarkable as 
had given their testimony in the case of the St. Croix; 
and, if similar testimony had been proffered in rela- 
tion to the northeastern boundary, it could hardly 
have failed to produce a speedy settlement of the 
question. Until the opinions of these commissioners 
can be ascertained, from undoubted Tee it is 
neither just nor reasonable to throw the burden of 
error upon Dr. Franklin. 


the wisdom of the corse adopted by the negotiators, 
in setti g aside the old contreversy, and seeking a 
new arrangement upon the untried und pacific prin- 

ciples of a compromise. : 

We have a word to say on the topic to which pub- 

lic attention has been called since the ratification of 
the treaty. Some of the English and Canadian jour- 

nals, in language which it would not adorn our pages 

to repeat, and which we are by no means in a humor 

to retort, have censyred the American negotiator for 

withholding from Lord Ashburton a knowledge of 
Franklin's letter and the map seen by Mr. Sparks in 

the Paris archives. What foundation can there he, 

on the grounds of equity, reason, or courtesy, for 

this censure? It was neither agreed nor understood 

by the negotiators that each should show to the other 

all the materials in his possession. What could have 

been more unwise or indiscreet than such a pro- 
ceeding? It would have plunged them at once into 

the Serbonian bog of the old controversy, from which 

they might never extricate themselves, and which 

they were taking all possible pains to shun. With 

this gulf profound” before his eyes, Lord Ashbur- 

ton very prudently kept back the volume of addi- 

tional matter” which he had brought with him, al- 
though he did venture to produce a map in favor of 
his own side. Even this experiment was somewhat 

perilous, for it roused the belligerent spirit, instead 

of cooling the ardent zeal, of the Maine commis- 
sioners. Besides, this Paris map was unauthentica- 

ted; and, for this reason, if for no other, it could not 
have been formally introduced into the negotiation. 

‘The same reason operated against transmitting to 

Lord Ashburton the map discovered in the British 

offices after his departure. If this map could not be 

considered as valid testimony, why should another 

of precisely the same character? It is possible, 

nay, highly 3 that there are paper sand 
maps in the British offices favorable to the Ameri- 

can claim; but no one ever dreamed that Lord 

Ashburton was bound to produce such materials, 

on af they were among tHe contents of his porte 
olio. 


Again: Suppose the disclosure to have been made, 
and Lord Ashburton to have attached the importance 
to the Paris map and letter, which some persons have 
since imagined them to deserve—could he have ne- 
gotiated at all? Must he not have said that. these 
were new facts, unknown to the ministers at the 
time his instructions were given, and that his duty 
required him not to proceed without communicating 
them for consideration? And if the ministry had 
viewed them as of sufficient weight to add an essen- 
tial advantage to the British claim, would they or 
could they have authorised a treaty on the basis of 
their first instructions? We ask these questi: as on 
the supposition that the knowledge should have been 
deemed important. If it were not so deemed, it was 
of no moment whether it was communicated or not. 
All the world knows that a treaty more favorable to 
England could not, in any event, have been obtained. 
In the treaty, as it now stands, the commissioners of 
Maine, witb all the facts before them, were brought 
to acquiesce with a reluctance amounting almost to 
a refusal. Their last note to Mr. Webster, in which 
their final decision was to be embodied, is an argu- 
ment against the treaty; and the reader is taken by 
an agreable surprise to find their assent in a short 
paragraph at the end, apparently at variance with 
their own convictions. It would seem as if they had 
determined at first to reject the treaty, although they 
were informed that it was the beat they could hope 
to procure, snd bad drawn up their paper accord- 
ingly; but, changing their minds afterwards, and un- 
willing to lose so good an argument, they concluded 
to yield their assent, coupled as was with their 
reasons to the contrary. However this may be, it is 

rfectly certain that any arrangement less favora» 

le to Meine would not have been listened to for a 
moment by the commissioners or the people of that 
state. If Mr. Webster had taken a course, there- 
fore, which should have aided and strengthened the 
British claim, and raised higher the demands of the 
British government, besides the absurdity of such a 
step, the treaty must inevitably have failed. And 
what would have been said of such a result, brought 
about in sugeh a manner? Would not the whole 
world have eried out against it, as the most eonsum- 
mate folly that a wise or weak man, in his senses or 


they | out of them, could be guilty of? le was not a 


l- 
vate bargais. which tha American. negotiator had to 
transact. A responsibility of a. much more solema 
nature rested upon him,. He had: the opinions, the 
will, and sensitive feelings of a great people to con- 
sult, their rights to maintain, and their interests to 
protect. Was it ever known that two negotiators 
came together and commenced their work by dis- 
closing. each to the other,a new collection of facts 


In escaping from this labyrinth of conflicting maps, or materials which should weaken his own cause 


we shal) remark only, that it affords another 


of I If it can be conovived that ambitious motives might 


were deputed to assert and support? We repeat, it 


- with his knowledge of the Paris map. If any one 


external circumstances.” It is his sole aim to show, 


allowed to stand on its own merits, without subject- 


- hopeless controversy about maps, or encumbering it 
- with extraneous facts and conjectures, with neither 


_ lord Brougham's late speech in the British parlia- 


British gbvergment, they might have been used with 


ton could not possibly have done any good, and it 


stituents and of their country. The advantage, what- 
ever it might be, of this mode of proceeding was in 


1 i at 
* 
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tempt them privately to connive at such an act, for 
the sake of suceess in their undertaking, would they 
stand justified in the eyes of the government and 
people of the respective countries wnose claims they 


statement, in saying that the senate of the United 
States refused to concede the right of search under 
any form, his lordship is quite correct. The French 
orator, it is certain, was strangely mistaken. The 
senate of the United States did, on the 22d day of 
May. 1824, agree to the cession of a mutual right of 
search of American and Brilish merchant vessels, sus- 
pected of being engaged in the slave trade, by the cruis- 
ers of both countries. 


every vexatious and abusive exercise of this right, the 
boarding officer, and the commander of the eapiuring or 
searching vessel, shall, in each case, be personally liable, 
in costs and damages. to the- master and owners of any 
merchant vessel delivered over, detained, or visited by 
them, under the provisions of this convention. 


And it then procedes to prescribe the manner in 
which masters and owners may recover damages and 
costs for unjust detentions, or any vexation or abuse, 

The convention had been signed, in London, on the such damages and costs to be aworded against the 
13th day of March, 1824, by Mr. Rush, on behalf of | bosrdinß officers by the courts of the country to 
the U. States, and Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Stratford mene captured vessel belonged, and the govern- 
Canning on the part of his Britannic majesty. It was ment of such boarding officer to see the same duly 
communicated to the senate by Mr. Monroe, then paid. 
president of the United States, on the 30th of April, The ninth article provided that cruising vessels 
for its advice, in the usual form. It consisted of ele- | should be provided with copies of the convention and 
ven articles. The first and most important article | of the laws of both countries against the African 
stood in these words: slave trade, &c. &c. 


“Article 1. The commanders and commissioned offi-| The tenth article is in the following words: 
cers of each of the two high contracting parties, duly | Article 10. The high contracting parties declare that 
authorized, under the regulations and instructions of| the right which, in the foregoing articles, they have eack 
their respective governments, to cruise on the coasts of | reciprocally conceded, of detaining, visiting, capturing, 
Africa, of America, and of the West Indies, for the sup- | und delivering over for trial the merchant vessels of the 
pression of the slave trade, shall be empowered, under | Other engaged in the African slave trade, is wholly and 
the conditions, limitations, and restrictions hereinafter | exclusively grounded on the consideration of their having 
specified, to detain, examine, capture, and deliver over | made that traffic piracy by their respective laws; and. fur- 
for trial and adjudication, by some competent tribunal, | ther, that the reciprocal concession of the said right, as 
of whichever of the two countries it shall be found on guarded, limited, and regulated by this convention, shall 
examination to belong to, any ship or vessel concerned | not be so construed as to authorize the detention or 
in the illicit traffio of slaves, and carrying the flag of the | search of the merchant vessels of either nation by the 
other, or owned by any subjects or citizens of either of| officers of the navy of the other, except vessels e i 
the two contracting parties, except when in the presence | or suspected of being engaged, in the African slave trade, 
of a ship of war of its own nation; and it is further | or for any other purpose whatever than that of seizing 
agreed that any such ship or vessel so captured ahall be and delivering up the persons and vessels concerned in 
either carried or sent by the capturing officer to some | that traffic for trial and adjudication. by the tribunals 
port of the country to which it belongs, and there given | and laws of their own conntry; nor be taken to affert in 
up to the competent authorities, or be delivered up, for the | any other way the exishng rights of either of the high con- 
same purpose, to any duly-commissioned officer of the | tracting parties. And they do also hereby agree and en- 
other party, it being the intention of the high contract-| gage to use their influence, respectively, with other ma- 
ing powers ou aiy ship oF vessel . the biras 2 nee ae civilized res the end that the African 
) nvention, and seized on that account, sha ave trade may be dec to be pi 
tried and adjudged by the tribunals of the captured par. | law of ations.” a aa 


ty, and not by those of the captor.” The eleventh and last 11010 

: anly provided for the 
The second article provided that vessels chartered | exchange of the ratifications in die canoa form. 
by British subjects, or American citizens, might be Such were the stipulations and agreements con- 


detained and sent in, in the same manner as vessels tained in the convention of the 13th March, 1824. 


owned by such subjects or citi 8 ö 
5 fe 0 13 — e Some delay occuring in the senate, in regard to the 
at Doarwing ollicers | ratification of this convention, president Monroe, on 


should leave with.the master of the vessel boarded 

: ; h the 21st of M t Jab 
a certificate of the purpose or object of the boarding; body e argine the ee of the 1 Eea 
and that on delivering over for trial: any vessel, all | ment as it stood. a 


papers found in her should be delivered also. But in to ftt th 
R a ut the senate saw fit to amend the treaty, in four 
The fourth article limited the search to what particulars, to wit: ee 


should be necessary for ascertaining, by due and I; : ; 
sufficient proofs, whether. the vessel was or was not en-| vot America,” The only efect of this amendment 
gages i gal traffic, and made provision for the was to limit the conced right of mutual search and 


disposition of slaveś found on board. i 
; i detention to the coasts of Africa and of W 

The fifth article made it the duty of the public Indies, excluding those of America. The 1 
ships of the two countries mutually to receive from of the treaty was not at all altered. 

one. another, on request, vessels captured by the par- 
ty making the request, but found to belong to the 
country of the other; to receive such vessels and send 
them to the country where they belonged, for trial. 


The sixth article stiputated that in case of cap- 
ture, by the vessel of one party, of a vessel belong- 
ing to the other, where there should be no public 
vessel of that other party to receive the captured 
vessel, the captors were to send her to her own coun- 
try, or some one of its dependencies, ſor trial. 


was not a bargain between individuals, in which each 
party could do as he pleased, and take into view 
personal considerations only; it was a national trust 
of the highest character, which was to be fulfilled 
with strict fidelity to the interests of those who had 
placed it in the negotiator’s charge. 


In this sense, and in every sense, Mr. Webster's 
course was dictated by scrupulous propriety, by usage 
in similar cases, and by the soundest wisdom and 
discretion. He laid before the Maine commissioners 
all the facts, from which they might understand the 
true ition in which the controversy would be 
placed, if it were renewed and continued. This dis- 
closure was due to them, as representatives of that 
portion of the country most deeply concerned in the 
negotiation. It was due to the nation as the means 
of promoting an amicable compromise. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the commissioners of Maine 
were influenced to a considerable extent by the Paris 
letter and map; for, whatever might be their real 
value, since they were open to the discovery of the 


effect in another arbitration. Mr. Calhoun express- 
ed his conviction, in the senate, that in such an event 
they were “calculated to add no small weight to the 
British claim;” and, if the treaty should fall to the 
ground, à second reference would be the only re- 
vort. To have shown these papers to Lord Ashbur- 


might have done infinite mischief; to show them to 
the commissioners of Maine was giving them infor- 
mation which they had a right to possess, and by 
which they were enabled to act with intelligence for 
sthe honor and best interests of their immediate con- 


reality as much on the side of Great Britain as on 
that of the United States. Lord Ashburton himseif 
and the British ministry, if they attach any import- 
ance to this information, must be thankful that it 
was withheld from them, and that the hazard of 
again sirring up and embroiling all the old difficulties, 
with a worse prospect than ever for the future, was 
thus happily avoided. A treaty, meeting the appro- 
bation of a large majority of both nations, has been 
negotiated and confirmed; tranquillity has been re- 
stored to the public mind; and a breach which at one 
time threaatened alarming consequences, has been 
healed and closed forever. This has been done, in 
part at least, and perhaps in the turning point, by 
the adminirable judgment of the American ne- 
tiator in the use of his materials, without in- 
fary to either party, and with incalculable benefits to 
th. 


. 


2d. By striking out the whole of the second arti- 
cle, of which we have above givenan abstract. 
3d. By striking out of the seventh article the words 
aa we have above quoted at length from that ar- 
icle. 
4th. By adding the fellowing proviso, viz: “Pro- 
vided that an article be added: absreby it shall be 
free to either of the parties, at any time, to renounce 
8 eae convention, giving six months’ notice before- 
and. a 2 2 


Again: Some of the British journalists, in a spirit 
of querulous discontent, take exceptions to a part of 
one of Mr. Webster’s letters to Lord Ashburton, be- 
cause, as they will have it, he expresses a confidence 
in the validity of the American claim not consistent 


imagines there is the least weight in this charge, we 
would only recommend to him a perusal of the cor- 
respondence. In the able argument ta which we 


‘have before alluded, Mr. Webster confines himself The seventh article declared that vessels sènt i i 
| t nt in| Thus amended, the senate agreed to th z 
to the single point o oe 9 5 language “i for trial, their commanders and crew, should be pro- tion of the treaty, by a vote of 29 to 13 1 
the treaty of 1789, and expressly abstains from all ceeded against, conformably to the laws of the coun-|__ VEIS—Messrs. Barbour. Barton, Benton, Branch, 
historical facts, contemporaneous expositions, and try into which they were brought, as pirates engag- Brown, Clayton, Eaton, Edwards. Findlay. Hayne, 
ed in-the African slave trade. Homos of Mister 3 Johnson, of Kentucky, 
; ; ; : enry Johnson. Josi . Johnston, Kelly, King. 5 
~ This Aree also contained a clause in the follow-| bama, King, of New York, Knight 14d. 0 1 
g words: | chusetts, Lowrie, Mellvaine, Mille, Parrott, Seymour 
And it is further agreed that any individual, being a Taylor, of Indiana, Taylor, of Virgina, Van Dyke, an 
citizen or subject of either of the two contracting par- Williams. ; 
ties, who shali be found on board any vessel not carry- | n. Nays— Messrs. Bell, Chandler, D'Wolf, Dickerson, 
ing the flag of the other party, nor belonging to the cub.) Eliot. Gaillard, Holmes, of Maine, Macon, Ruggles 
jects oe Citizens of iher but engaged in the illicit traf- | Smith, Thomas, Van Buren, and Ware.” ' 
cof slaves, and lawfully seized on that account by the] A correspondence then. ensued bet 
creer of (De onir party, or condemned under eiut e on the subject of 5 
ich, by in vo 400 such individual in the guilt | the senate; and, in instructing our minister in London, 


of slave trading, would subject him t i : 
Siracy, io sha “be! seni lor 5 al belo 1 5 Mr. Rush, to give explanations respecting them to 


coue in ihe county 19 which he belonrs: ; the British government, Mr. Adams, then secreta 
sonable expenses of any witnesses ne inao 155 cp of state, directed him also to state that the pres 
unag yeee, in proceeding tothe place of trial, during dent "an fully prepared io have ratified the vonven- 
their detention there, and for their return to their own | tion without alteration. The British government 
country, or to their station in its service, shall, in every | found no insuperable objection to any of the senate’s 
such case, be allowed by the court, and defrayed by the | amendments, except that to the first article, which 
country in which the trial takes place.” excluded the coast of America from the sphere, or 
The eighth article contained a declaration in these | Zone, of mutual search. f 


worus: l In regard to this amendment, Mr. George Cannifg, 
_ “The right, reciprocally conceded by the two contract- | his Britannic majesty’s secretary of state for foreign 
me powers, of visiting, capturing, and delivering over affairs, addressed a long and reasoned note to Mr. 
ur trial merchant vessels: of the other engaged in the| Rush, on the 27th of August, 1824, from which we 
traffic oe shall be exercised only by such com- | extract the following: Ji , f 
missione sa 7 vert pe oe navies ne shall 75 8 a ie 5 before us, the question d not one 
furni : > 10 cculing . laws of] merely.of form. A substantial change i i 

their respective countries against the slave trade. For treaty; and, as Ihave said, ona 84 a ar popoa — 


by a condensed and logical train of reasoning, ſound- 
ed on the words of the treaty itself, that the most 
obvious sense of these words clearly supports the 
American claim. Surely such an argument may be 


ing its author to censure for not mingling with it the 


of which was it in any manner connected. 
—̃̃ —;ñ— — ä—ſ SES SSrSreseare 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


THE CONVENTION OF MARCH 1824, 
Between the United States and Great Britain for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade. . 
The National Intelligencer in commenting upon 


ment, and the discussion now progressing in Europe 

in relation to the questions of slave trade and of vi- 
sitation, has presented the following general state- 
ment in relation to the history of the convention of 
March 1824. 


_ Bo far as lord Brougham represents Monsieur Du- 
pin as being misled into an exceedingly erroneous 


r 


ed by yourself, = as the American plenipotentiary, 


understood to by the special direction of | tinctly and prominently noticed. inevitably produce 1 


our overnment. 


and 


The right of visiting vessels, sus cted of slave trad- 
ing when extended alike tothe West Indies and to the 


coast of America, implied an equality of vigilance, 


did not necessarily imply the existence of grounds of 


suspicion-on either side. 


and | P 


The removal of this right, as to the coast of America 


and its continuance to the West Indies, cannot but 


ap- 


to imply the existence on one side, and not on the 
other, of a just ground either of suspicion of misconduct, 


or for apprehension of an abuse of authority. 
“To such an inequality, leading to such an infere 


his majesty’s government can never advise his majes 


consent. It weald have been rejected, if propose 
the course of negotation. It can still less be adm 


as a new demand, after the conclusion of the treaty.” 
We must say that we see no particular force in 
these objections of Mr. Canning. The senate acted, 


probably, on the idea that it would be invidious 


chful to give a right to English cruisers to 
gearch American merchant vessels for slave dealers 
on the very coasts of the United States; and we think 
this was a natural and just sentiment, and are happy 
to see that lord Brougham entertains the same opin- 
jon. Nevertheless, it seems nO more than a jst 
presumption that Mr. Monroe, under whose direction 


Jish negotiators, when speaking of the *‘coasts of 


America,” had rea 
rica, and especially 


Jooking to the immediate coasts of the United States. 
On the 6th of November, 1824, Mr. Addington pro- 
to Mr. Adams, in behalf of the British go 
vernment, to take the convention, exactly as amend- 
d by the senate, with the except of the erasure 


of the word « America,” in the 


Mr. Adams replied that the president ‘‘had thought 
it more advisable, with reference tothe success of 
the object common to both governments, and in 

i Poch take the .warmest interest, to refer the 


ss.” No further correspondence, 50 faras we re- 
collect, took place between the two governments up- 
on the subject; so that here ends the history of the 


convention of 1824. 


We pause now to recall the attention of our rea- 
ders to the list of yeas and nays which we have quot- 
ed above from the journals of the senate, to the end 
that they may see who those senators were, who, in 
3824, agreed to concede to England, in its fullest and 
Jargest extent of principle, the right, to be exercise 
dy her armed cruisers, of searching American mer- 
chant vessels suspected of being engaged in the slave 
trade. Itis not, however, to be inferred from this 
that, in our opinion, the convention of 1824 was a 
wise and expedient measure. We did not at the 
ume, however, and do not now, regard itas in any 
way derogatory to the honor of the country; because 
this right of search was to be exercised, and only 

exercised, by consent, and under treaty stipulations. 
But we were not thoughtless of the consequences to 
which the exercise of such a right might lead, even 
when founded on consent and on treaty; and there- 
fore our conviction is clear and strong that the pro- 
visions for suppressing the. slave trade, contained i 
the treaty of Washington, are much more safe, and, 
if carried out with spirit and determination, will be 
more effectual for their object, than would have been 
the operation of the convention of 1824. Neverthe- 
less, when a very foolish, and, in our judgment, a 
very mischievous attempt is being made to embroil 


search, it is not amiss to bring afresh to the notice of 
this country the names of those who affirmed the 
principle o conceding the mutual right of search in 
1924. We record this, and now renew the record, 
not to reproach any body for the past. It will hardly 
be expected of us that we should be found reproach- 
ing political gentlemen for conduct which was in ac- 
cordance with the judgment and official acts of Pre- 
. sident Monroe and his constitutional advisers. If we 
feel any disposition towards rebuke, (if that be not 
too strong a word for our humble selves,) it arises 
from the contrast between their conduct at that time 
and certain recent proceedings, votes, speeches, and 
declarations. Let it be remembered, therefore, 
amidst the noise and clamor attempted to be raised 
at the present moment against all who will not rush 
beadlong into every project tending to disturb our 
peaceful political relations with England, that among 
those who, in 1824. were ready and willing to grant, 
in its fullest measure, the mutual right of search to 
England, are found the names of General Jackson, 
Messrs. Branch and Brown, of North Carolina; 
_ Hayne, of South Carolina; Johnson, of Kentucky; 
King. of Alabama, Holmes, of Mississippi; and Ben- 
ton, of Missouri; as well as those of Rufus King, 
James Lord, James Barbour, E. H. Mills, and 


S a 


others. 


i 


d | cession of the right of search, in the case of ves- 


in 
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There are two things which ought to be here dis- | declaration of the C is effect would 
f the trade.— 


: ; : The public ships of ench power would then be autho- 
One is, that mutual search, in the case of vestels | rised by the law of nations to cruise against the persons 


suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, was | who might be engaged in it without regard to the color 
roposition made by the United States to England | of the flag with eich they might pretend to be deler 
fa a convention, the draught of which was made in ed. Whilst if the trade is only regarded in each cour: 
this city, not only with the approbation of Mr. Mon- try as an offence against the municipal laws, it woul 

roe, then president, but. as we have occasion to know, ba lawful for any one nation alone, by permitting it, 10 
under his particular inspection and by his express afford an asylum under tts flag to the pirates of all the 


direction. Some other inaccuracies in the speech of Lord 


The other is, that this concession of a right of : 
mutual search had for its fundamental condition ano- A pan r d igh 8 Leas 1 
wer idea, altogether of American origin—that is, | this article to a very unexpected lengt The gene- 
that the slave irade should be denounced as piracy ral character of the negotiation connected with the 
by acts of legislation. In regard of the United States, | convention of 1824 Lord Brougham has given fairly, 
this was done by the act of congress of May 15, 1820, | and with his characteristic force and clearness. He 
and on the 23th of February, 1823, the house of re- places the transaction in the point of light in which 
resentatives, by a vote of 131 to 9, passed the fol- It must stand in history, and shows, clearly enough, 


owing resolution: f : that his distinguished friend M. Dupin had been 
“Resolved, That the president of the United States be | Jed into important errors and mistakes. Our ob- 


requested to enter upon, and prosecute, from time to | sone in thi ticle has b t t 
time, such negotiations with the several maritime pow- ject in this artic € as been to presen an accu- 
n pow- Tate outline of the whole transaction; to render 


ers of Europe and America as he may deem expedient, A ; i 
for the effectual abolition of the African slave trade, and auxiltiary service to the cause of historical truth; 
and to show how great and patriotic men, now no 


its ultimate denunciation as piracy under the law of na- 
more, have thought, and felt, and acted, on some of 


tiona, by the consent of the civilized world.” s f n 
The author and principal supporter of this resolu- the questions whieh so much agitate the world at the 


tion, as is well known, was that most amiable and present day. 
estimable gentleman, then and for many years be- We shall not regret the pains which we have 
fore and after, an able and leading member of the taken, nor the space which we have devoted to 
house of representatives, Charles Fenton Mercer, the subject in our columns, if we have been able to 
of Virginia. At the request of the United States, | bring to the minds of our readers a clear view of an 
urged in consequence of this resolution, England important political occurren’és connected with a 
followed the example of the United States, and | question of high interest, in the history of the coun- 
in like manner declared any of her subjects found | try. 
guilty of participating in the slave trade, to be 
guilty of the crime, and subject to the penalty, of 
piracy. | | 

We must confess that, in these various proceed- 
ings on the part of the government of the United 
States, there is some ing which may appear è little 
incongruous. Vessels justly suspected of being pi- 
rates, it has been admitted, may justly be visited and 
examined by the cruisers of all nations; because 
pirates are tho general enemies of the whole human 
race. The character of piracy, therefore, was 
sought to be set upon the slave trade to authorise 
visit and search. But, if the slave trade be declar- 
ed piracy, and well grounded suspicion of piracy be 
always just cause for every armed cruiser to visit 
and search, where is the necessity for a special con- 


— 


— ̃— inQ———̃ñ—̃̃ 
GENERAL J ACKSON AND THE FINE. 


REPORT OF THE MINORITY 
Of the judiciary committec of the house of representatives. 


The undersigned, members of the committee on 
the judiciary, subjoin, as a supplement to their re- 
rt of last session, a very. short view of the sub- 
ject, as now presented in the elaborate view of the 
majority. , 

The report of the undersigned expressly waived 
all question of the judge’s right to punish the gene- 
ral, and the bill submitted by them excluded that 
vexed question. The majority having now introdu- 
ced it, the undersigned beg leave to ddd, in sub- 
stance, the mere heads of argument by which they 
conceive it demonstrable that the general was legal- 
ly right, and the judge legally wrong, in their re- 


sels suspected of being concerned in the slave trade? 
This knot, we imagine, can only be untied by the 
admission, that the effect of these statutes against 
the slave trade is only to make it piracy in a munici- 

al sense, or asa transgression against the laws of 
particular states: still leaving a wide difference be- 
tween it and that general piracy, or practice of free- 
booting on the seas, condemned and 0 by the 
laws and practices of all nations. e should think 
that, if the slave trade is fit to be considered piracy, 
and treated as such, it ought to be piracy to all in- 
tents and purposes, and should so be regarded by 
all civilized states; and that the general consent and 
concurrence of nations would be quite sufficient to 
incorporate this principle into the universal code of 
the world. 


But we may be wading beyond our depth. We 
return to Lord Brougham, only to notice the few and 
not very important errors which his speech con- 
tains. rd Brougham is in error in supposing that 
the senate of the United States passed any pro- 
spective resolutions on the subject of the conven- 
tion of 1824, or its principles or provisions. It is 
true that the proposition was “gent over,” as his 
lordship states; but this was by the president alone, 
on his own authority. exercised according to the 
forms of our constitution. The senate neverthe- 
less, by a majority of more than two-thirds, as we 
have n stated, sustained the president in the 

the proposition which he had sent 


The narrative of occurrences in the report of the 
majority proves that the crisis required martial law. 
War is but ferocious suppression of peace, for the 
result of benefit expected from temporary suspen- 
sion of all the laws of peace, by the substitution of 
sanguinary force. 


Just such is martial law in war, superceding mere 
military law, a3 required b inevitable exigency. 
The act of the legislature o Louisiana of the 18th 
December, 1814, putting an end to all business and 
legal proceedings during the fearful struggle of that 
crisis, established beyond question that the general 
did but second militarily what the legislature enact- 
ed civilly, as the occasion imperiously required. 


The inquiry is reduced to whether martial law, 
thus indispensable in its proclamation, was 80 in its 
continuance aſter peace. 

And here, again, the undersigned rely on the care- 
ful narrative of events in the majority's report for 


cation as to show chat no one was 30 anxious for the 
relief of established peace as he. 


The question of law becomes a mere question of 
fact, viz: did the crisis, in fact, require resort to a 
suspension of ordinary aw—a fact which was de- 
clared by an act.of the legislature, and solemnly ad- 
judged by the supreme court of Louisiana at that 
time. „ | 

The undersigned, therefore, conclude that the ge- 
neral was as much justified in his proclamation © 
martial law as congress were in their declaration of 
war; and that he, like the government, could not re- 
lax the hard service of war in its utmost rigor till 
crowned by peace. 
That the judge had no authority for punishing tho 
general, is shown by the circumstances of the casc, 
which, in this part of it, are omitted in the report 
of the majority. The law of contempts is the mar- 
tial Jaw of courts of justice—the law of self-de- 
fence, arbitrarily enforced to any degree of inflic. 
tion, as a single judge, the offended party, may de: 
cree, and is much less justifiable than miliary force 


tatives abroad. The words which he quotes as be- 
ing addressed by the department of state to Mr. 
Alexander Everett, then minister of the United States 
in Holland, were not part of his instructions, but part 
of a note uddressed by him to Baron Nageli, Dutch 
minister of fereign affairs, under date of Nov. 7, 1823. 


“This pretended commerce (the slave trade] bears all 
the characteristics of piracy—thal is, of felony commit- 
ted on the sea. And as it has been denounced as & crime 
by the greater part of civilized nations, it ought to fallin 
the particular class of crimes to which it naturally be- 
longs, and undergo the penaliies which the usage and 
the law of natious Impose upoh then. A unanimous 


e 
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or martial law, unless fully sustained by the circum- 
stances of the case. Now, there was no case pend- 
ing, there was no justice obstructed, there was no 
revolt against judicial authority, when the judge 
vindictively, if not wantonly, inflicted an unexam- 
pled amount of fine on the general. 

The act of congress of 1789, conferring the only 
power by which contempts can be punished. in the 
courts of the United States, is explicit in its well- 
guarded provisions, giving power to punish contempts 
of authority in any cause, or hearing before a court; 
obviously empowering courts to preserve their pro- 
ceedings from the frustration which must enevitably 
ensue conte pptuous disobedience to process on judi- 
cial action. l 

But there was none such at the time when the 
judge inflicted punishment on the general. There 
was no hearing before the court. The judge had 
been for many days absent. Whatever process there 
had been originally was spent. No obstruction to 


justice could be alleged. Louallier was no longer un- 


der trial. The whole affair, in all its transactions, 
was at an end. Indeed, the report of the majority 
refers the judge’s unauthorised act to the general's 
forcible abduction of the writ from the clerk, or to 
his having some time before put the judge under 
arrest. 

Can, then, any precedent be produced for such er 
post facto exercise of the highest attribute of judicial 


eged contempt, when there is no longer any case 
ending or proceeding, when nothing judicial is to 
e done, or can be—that, in such a case, this last re- 
sort of the law’s unquestionable supremacy has been 
ut in force to punish? The undersigned trust not. 
t would be like the general’s having kept the judge 
under arrest after the ratification of peace. It was 
an unauthorised and most dangerous abuse of autho- 
rity, which, to be at all tolerable, must never be en- 
forced but to preserve the indispensable power of 
judicial magistrates, not to minister to their ven- 
geance. 
If the general had offended, the law was open t 
the judge, by action of trespass or by indictment, 
when, by due course of law, justice would have 
been done. But'summary punishment, by his own 
mere fiat, long after the cause ceased to be before 
him, was an abuse of the Jaw more dangerous, be- 
cause apt to oecur much oftener than martial law. 
There are, moreover, technical objections to the 
judge’s proceedings, which the undersigned need not 
exhibit. Their object 18 to assert the law in its car- 
dinal principles; the law’ of war, and the law of 
ce. While deprecating martial law as an ex- 
treme resort, they deem it as indispensable some- 
times to public safety as the due course of civil law. 
Acknowledging that courts of justice, like military 
commenders, must be endowed with the power o 
self-defence, (and such is authority to punish con- 
tempts, no more,) the undersigned hold it to be as 
much the duty of law mekers to discountenance 
abuse of the law of contempts as of the law of war. 


Without, therefore, discussing these principles ex- 
tensively, as might be done, the undersigned con- 
elude that the general was right in the proclamation 
and preservation of martial law; and that the judge 
was wrong in the infliction of the arbitrary law of 
contempts in the case in question. 

Sensible of the prepossessions of professional ha- 
bit, they appeal with confidence not alone to the 
feelings of the community, but to its intelligence, to 
the good sense of ‘all who desire to uphold law in its 
great principles of justice, not as a technical or ir 
rational restraint, but a code of which the reason 
can always be made manifest, for the consistency of 
their conclusions with the general principles of law, 
as acknowledged by all civilized mankind. 

C. J. INGERSOLL, 

J. I. ROOSEVFLT, 

R. M. SAUNDERS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 17, 1842. 

Mr. C. J. IxoxxsoLI., from the committee on the 
judiciary, submitted the following report: 

The undersigned members of the committee on. 
the judiciary, to whom are referred several memo- 
rials, urging the remission of the fine on Gen. Jack- 
son, imposed while he commanded at New Orleans, 
would have reported before now, but that the senate 
having moved first on a bill for the same purpose, it 
was deemed proper to await their final disposition of 
the subject. ` i 

It is not the attempt of this brief report to parti- 
cularise the circumstances of that infliction, amid 
events which closed war and introduced peace by 
triumphs of inestimable value to the country. Tech- 
dical proofs or particulars of those events which are 
of universal knowledge would not consist with that 
faith which entertains perfect confidence, from tra- 
ditionary and historical evidence alone, that Warren 


fell at Bunker Hill, Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, and Jackson was sentenced to pay a fine for 
suspending the faculties of a judge, while com- 
manding American troops at New Orleans. 

The record of the judgment fining Gen. Jackson 
having mysteriously disappeared, the best if not the 
only irrefutable proof of this transaction is no lon- 
ger attainable; and we are thrown on other evidenee. 

Unanimous acclaim of the American nation gives 
Jackson to history as a victor, entitled to all that a 
grateful country can bestow. Yet, considerate Ame- 
ricans are anxious, as he must be, that no martial 
triumph or command shall impair the supremacy of 
law, which, more than the most brilliant exploit of 
arms, is the great shield of American republican in- 
stitutions, happiness, and character. 

Sustaining both these elements of patriotic attach- 
ment, an act of congress may relieve Gen. Jackson 
from the fine in question; not as an individual. but as 
a great public servant, whose conduet is parcel of the 
history, as it ought to be of the glory and the well 
being of this republic. He does not petition for re- 
lief. The memorials before us come from generous 
citizens, who, if not militating with judicial antho- 
rity, desire to remove from a victory they delight in, 
what alone tarnishes one of the brightest of Ameri- 
can achievements, is one of the strongest bonds of 
nationality, a safe-guard of this Union, and a rudi- 


ment of American annals, inspiring ennobling admi- 


ar Did it ever happen that, weeks after an al- ration of martial heroism, without diminishing that 


inextinguishable love of law and order which ts the 
first lesson of good government. | 

To appreciate Gen. Jackson's predicament when 
commanding at New Orleans, a glance is due to his 
responsibilities, which, perhaps, have not been 
enough attended to. 

The day before peace was signed at Ghent be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, it be- 
came his military duty to attack an invading enemy 
leading formidable forces to the capture of New Or- 
leans. The bold check of that timely onset premis- 
eda great victory some days afterwards, when a 
veteran, confident, and powerful army was driven 
from anticipated conquest, with disparity of force 
and of loss such as warfare seldom chronicles. 

With all the perennial popula exultation con- 
stantly commemorating that victory, it has hardly 
yet been valued as it ouput tobe. They ony duly 
appreciate Gen. Jackson's success who well con- 
sider the consequences of his defeat and the capture 
of New Orleans. The losses, sufferings, blood-shed, 
outrage, and ignominy of its sack, are nothing com- 
pared with more disastrous consequences which his 
shining success has cast into the shade of oversight. 


American title to the magnificent regions of Lou- 
isiana, the parent of many states, the granary of 
these United States for their richest productions, the 
great southern reliance for northern navigation, 
manufactures, population, and enterprise—the title 
to these regions derived through the mere ruler of 
France, as Great Britain uniformly called our gran- 
tor of Louisiana, was not acknowledged as unques- 
tionable. At the period of the negotiations of Ghent, 
Napoleon was not only vanquished and taken priso- 
ner hy our exasperated enemies, but his whole em- 
pire was treated by them as a mere tissue of usurpa- 
tion, fraud, and wrong. In close alliance with the 
whole of all-conquering Europe, Great Britain, dur- 
ing the negotiations at Ghent, despatched veteran 
armies and navies to the conquest of Louisiana. 
The battles which frustrated that conquest were 
fought after the treaty of peace. Tidings of that 
peace, and of the TENT at New Orleans, reached 
Washington together. If those tidings had been, 
that the metropolis of Louisiana, the key to the 
southwest, had fallen by right of conquest into Bri- 
tish possession, would peace have restored the Ame- 
rican ownership of such a prize? Was its immense 
invasion to be a mere pursuit of barren triumphs, 
bloody battles, and insalubrious campaigns, for the 
poor purpose of surrendermg to the United States a 
Spanish colony which it might be said they had sur- 
reptitiously got from the ruler of the French? Might 
not Louisiana be held afler the peace of Ghent as 
never having been rightfully an American posses- 
sion? Impregnably entrenched at New Orleans, with 
indisputable command of all the southern rivers, 
buys, lakes, and estuaries, open communication to 
the sea, and all Christendom combined in forcing re- 
storation of the alleged spoils of French misrule, 
how shall we estimate Jackson's victories on those 
fields, if they crushed a design from the captured 
capital of Louisiana to repudiate its Americau own- 
ership—to insist that neither the meaning nor the 
language of the treaty of Ghent required Great 
Britain to restore to the United States what was ne- 
ver theirs, but in justice and by right belonged to 
Spain? ; 

Distracted as the United States were by faction, 
denying the justice, proclaiming the wickedness and 


madness of the war said to be waged at Bonaparte 


dictation; impoverished as the country had become 
by its wasting exigencies; the Union, in fact, reduc- 
ed to dependence on the states for waging it, the 
treaty of Ghent would have presented a distressing 
alternative if tendering peace without the restora- 
tion of Louisiana, or war renewed under every po- 
litical, moral, and physical disadvantage, by years of 
ruinous efforts to reconquer that territory. 

From such dire alternative were we saved, per 
haps, by the victory of New Orleans, crashing at a 
blow all perfidious plans and prevarieations, aad 
crowning the peace of Ghent by Ameriean inauge- 
ration, which sileneed foreign enemies every where, 
and inspired every American with cordial and invins 
cible patriotism. | 

They who partook the perils and the passions of 
that crisis, (may it not be added that even we, who 
witness what the American Union suffers now, in 
Congress itself, from sectional and sinister estranger 
ment?) may appreciate, but it is impossible to exage 
gerate, the value of Jackson’s victores. $t is not 
irreverent. humbly to believe that he was the provi- 
dential instrument, the man of the crisis, appointed 
to save a country of distant states, distinet races, war 
rieus peoples, climes, complexions, and attachments, 
from dismemberment and ovesthrow, and to bind the 
rest, by the enthusiasm of common dangers, come 
mon triumphs, and a common renown, the new-born 
citizens of now a large portion of this Union, thea 
hardly reciprocating sympathies with the other 
‘states. 

Such, it is submitted, is the estimate which histo- 
ry will put on Jackson's military titles to the grati- 
tude of the American nation. Such will be the ver- 
dict of posterity. His subsequent civil magistraey, 
as yet, eclipses his military name, by the interven- 
tion of transient passions. But centuries hence, un- 
less the instinctive and inveterate preference of man- 
kind for warlike pre-eminence be eradicated from 
the human bosom, Jackson will be the hero of this 
century, like Washington of the last, long after the 
statesmen, the scholars, the poets, and philosophers 
of his time pass into oblivion. 

If this view of the subject be correct, it is a great 
national illustration we are dealing with. whieh it 
ought to be the desire of all who love their country 
to transmit untarnished to futurity, if it can be done 
with truth and justice. 

Let us, then, in the next place, descending from 
national considerations to individual actions, endea- 
vor to ascertain whether the eſſenee for which the 
fine was imposed on Gen. Jackson is so heinous and 
unpardonable that contemporary legislation eanaot 
blot it from his fame without injustice. 


Stranger to the heterogeneous population, he was 
sent to New Orleans to command, to unite, to embo- 
dy, to marshal, to animate, to ſanaticise, or fail ia 
his mission; ignorant of their many tongues, unused 
to their luxurious habits, hardly tolerant of their 
worship, so different from that to whieh he was de- 
voutly uttached, with a few half-armed volunteers 
from fur distant homes, and a handful of reeruiu, 
his task was to organize victory from the raw mate- 
rials of the untutored courage of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi, the indolent -ardor of Loui- 
siana, untrained city shop-keepers, lawyers, and la- 
borers, French and Spanish creoles, European 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, sailors, negroes, pirates, 
arid this motley amalgamation under the, influences 
of a licentious press, and, de he believed, diseffec- 
tion in the constituted authorities of the state. His 
physical were as bad as his political and moral diff- 
culties. Without sufficient supplies of arms and 
ammunition, it is a well-known fact that among his 
reasons for inviting the pirate chief of Barratarie to 
share his romantic exploits, was the necessity of bor- 
rowing Lafitte’s pistol flints to put in the guns of 
Jackson's soldiers. a 

Throughout all the hardships, tribulations, awd 
vicissitudes of the dictatorship—he bad no option 
but to assume or surrender at discretion over such a 
mass—we hear of no departure from the equanimit 
and forbearance which characterized his deportment 
but the single transaction for which the fine was im 
posed on him. The general rule of his conduct ap 
pears to have been free from every act of violene 
and this is the only exception charged. Sufferin 
with a severe disease, and tried by innumerable an 
noyances, the persons, the prejudices, the propert 
the dwellings, the wishes of the motley populat 
were always respected. Enemies bore grateful 
timony to his never failing humanity. Prudence dis 
tinguished his generalship still more than courage 
Flushed with prodigious triumph he would no 
risk the lives ot his citizen soldiers to pursue routed 
assailants, whose complete discomfiture, and per- 
haps capture, at great cost of bloodshed, might have 
more than ever signalized his prowess. Instead of 
that, he repaired to the cathedral, to humble himself 


. fictions. 
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' Cial extravagance, as 
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in pious gratitude to his Creator, foran almost blood- 
less triumph. 

Such a course of conduct is hardly consistent 
with distegard of judicial authority. Martial law 
was indispensable. Enjoying the beien ai supre- 
macy of the due course of law, we look with wise 
abhorrence on that suppression of it which hostilities 
sometimes render unavoidable. Americans vene- 
Fete the law es their greatest secular reliance, which 
acts of congress least of all should impair. Still, 
emergencies: occur when it must give way to that 
law martial which has been defined to be the absence 
of all law. War itself is the necessary interruption 
of law. A people's safety is supreme law; and, as 
war is justiy undertaken for the sake of peace, so 
republican treemen must be taught that it becomes 
sometimes unavoidable to institute martial law, in 
erder to save all other laws from destruction. With- 
gut the vexatious and cruel exactions of martial 
law, the American revolution would have proved an 
utter failure. if Washington, Gates, and Greene 
hed been fined for every severity they inflicted by 
martial law, the victories of Saratoga, Yorktown, 
and the Cowpens would have been won in vain, or 
pot at all. The independence of these U. States, 
begun in commotion, was effected by general and ha- 
bitual martial law, exercised in its most odious in- 
It is impossible, with any justice, to con- 
demn or censure General Jackson for the enforce- 
ment of martial law. And as he was the best, if 
not the sole judge of its necessity, so was he re- 
eponsible for its endurance to the end of the cam- 

igne. He was bound to maintain it till the so- 
C of peace established beyond 
all doubt the safety of the regions and people en- 
trusted to his care. 
Reason cannot, histo 


and proclaimed here, was a probable event there at 
any moment before it was officially made known to 
the commander by authentic and unquestionable in- 
formation. Till then, he was answerable on more 

than liſe—all his glories were staked —for the safety 

of New Orleans from hostile seizure, by stratagem, : 
disaffection, treason, sedition, supineness, as much 

as force. The very rumors of peace might have 

been the best contrivances for disarming him. Se- 
weral of the most brilliant exploits of that war 
were performed, both by sea and land, some time 
after the peace. Infamy would forever have shroud- ` 
ed the brave men who won these victories, if, by re- | 
missness or any relaxation of the severest military 

discipline, they had suffered defeat or surprise. 


Argument, however, on this point is superfluous. 
We are taught by the enemy what the fact and the: 
right were. Some time after the judge’s removal, 
General Jackson sent a messenger to the Hritish 
commander to acquaint him with a report of peace, 
and a suspension of hostilities; which the 
British commander declined, because he had no ac- 
count of peace: and when finally informed of its 
official intelligence, it was by a letter from General 
Jackson, who was therefore unquestionably bound 
to maintain all the positions of war fur some 
‘time after his controversy with the judge. 

If there were any reality in the design ascribed, 
as before mentioned, to the vast expedition against 
New Orleans, every instinct of Jackson's profound 
sagacity would arm him against the slightest depar- 
ture from the strictest restraints of war, till beyond 
all doubt assured of the existence of peace. Under 
this impression, which none can now gainsay with- 


, ‘Out imputing to him an insubordinate temper, con- 


trary to the whole tenor of his career at New Or- 
leans, and the British refusal of truce, he suspendeu 
‘the faculties, removed from the scene of action, and, 
perhaps, for a short time, put into confinement, but 
without personal rigor or disgrace, a judge, who, : 
by writ of kabeas us, took from the general's 
military possession a turbulent disturber of his dus | 
eipline, defying his authority in the public press. 

It is not the aim of this report to vindicate the 
general at the expense of the judge; but, on the 
-eontrary, we will not meddle with the controversy 
which has been as we conceive unwisely raised be- 


“tween military and civil power, further than may 


be necessary to show that the general is entitled to 
relief without disparaging the judge. If disposed 
to quarrel with the fine imposed, it would be easy 
to dwell on the universal odium fallen upon all sum- 
mary judicial punishment for constructive contempt. 
The codes of all the states and of the United States 
teem with the recoil of Jegislation against that judi- 
repugnant to American feel- 

ings as martial law itself. 
‘But we will not place the general and the judge 
in conflict. We may grant that the judge did what 
he deemed his duty, and that that duty was laudably 


performed. We do not recommend an act of con- 


~ 


impeir in any degree the unhindered administration 
of justice. General Jackson's victory over him- 
self, when he submitted, without a murmur, to the 
infliction of the fine, vindicated the law, and was 
ample atonement for whatever offence can be im- 
puted. With magnanimous and exemplary submis- 
sion, he paid the penalty, without resistance, assis- 
tance, murmur, or dispute, refusing the proffered 
contributions of his coyntrywomen for its acquit- 
tance. With all the powers of martial law and in- 
tox icating popularity, he bowed before the seat of 
justice, and, in so doing, according to judicial prece- 
dents, the reason and philosophy of punishment, is 
at least pardonable, if guilty. Some may applaud, 
all should forgive, under such circumstances. Ne- 
ver. in the sternest trials of Roman civic virtue, was 
military power more sublimely subjected to supre- 
macy of law; never did it receive more memorable 
or exemplary homage, than when the armed com- 
mander, surrounded by his devoted troops, at a court 
crowded by an excited populace, eager for violent 
reversal of a sentence, straining to the uttermost the 
judicial authority—when the general, thus environ- 
ed, entreated the people to respect the judge, and 
submit in silence, as he did. 

Not Jong before General Jackson repaired to N. 
Orleans, liability for another’s debt deprived him of 
his homestead and the most valuable partof his 

lantation, which he converted into cash rather than 

ea debtor; and his home was actually a log cabin, 
hastily put up on the uncultivated part of his estate, 
atthe time he thus refused to be relieved from the 
payment of an inconvenient fine. 

The most fastidious maintainance of the law’s su- 
premacy should be satisfied by implicit obedience, in 
silence, under such circumstances. Is there any 


will not, indulge in ex pon thing to endanger the administration of law in a le- 
facto speculations, whether peace, signed at Ghent gislative enactment to refund a fine thus imposed and 


paid? Remissions of fines imply no disparagement 
of tribunals imposing them. Every pardon granted 
by any of the thirty executives of this country an- 
nuls a judicial sentence. If pardons impair the 
force of law, executive clemency: is in perpetual 
conflict with judicial sanction. The president par- 
dons offences, remits fines, mitigates sentences of 
courts of justice, criminal, civil, military, and naval 
without hinderance or impeachment of the due 
course of law; and, though congress does not so of- 
ten grant such boons, yet the precedents are nume- 
rous and persuasive of their allowance. A large 


part of the laws of the United States make provi - 


sion for not merely pardoning, bat paying the debts 
of public officers, condemned in courts of justice 
for illegal performance of official acts, who are thus 
relieved from pecuniary dameges. 


If the judge were now living, when nearly thirty 
years have mellowed the passions of those trying 
days, the committee trust that he would recommend 
that the fine should be remitted, the money refunded 
from the public treasury, and general Jackson’s mi- 
litary reputation consigned without blemish to pos- 
terity. As the judge is no longer here, for this act 
of grace, is it not due to his memory to presume his 
personal and judicial consent? It is far from dero- 
gatory to his dignity to transmit his uame io honor 
with that of one of the most illustrious of his coun- 
trymen to the latest generations. In the act of 
grace and amnesty proposed, we anxiously disown 
the gratuitous and unwise controversy altempted to 
be raised between judicial and military authority. 
It is the part of wise legislation to maintain both, 
each in its proper place. We disclaim disparage- 
ment of the judge as well as of the law, in an act to 
reheve the general. But a provision in the act 
against detraction from the one needlessly insults 
the other, and destroys an act of amnesty due to the 
American people, as petitioned for by many of them 
and by the constituted authorities of several states 
due to justice and to republican gratitude. 

We think proper toadd thut this report has been 
com from historical materials, without commu- 


i nication with the time-honored object of it, consi- 
i dering him as a national military monument, to be 


placed unsullied as such before mankind. 
CHARLES J. INGERSOLL, 
JAMES I. ROOSEVELT, 
R. M. SAUNDERS, 
ep 


THE SOMERS CASE. 


DEFENCE OF COMMANDER MACKENZIE. 
May it please the court: 

The first three charges under trial and on which 
you are to pass judgment, have for their common 
subject the execution of midshipman Philip Spencer, 
boatswain’s mate Samuel Cromwell, and seaman 
Elisha Small, on board the United States brig So- 
mers, on the lst day of December, 1842. It will be 


"gress to cast any shade on the judicial character, or | found that these three chargea aro but varjalions of 


one and the same identical charge; which is, that 
such execution was directed and carried into eTect 
without justifiable cause. To the fourth charge, al- 
leg ing that taunting and unofficer-like language was 
used to Mr. Spencer by the accused at the time of 
the execution; and to the fifth charge, alleging that 
the conduct of the accused toward his crew was 
cruel and oppressive, nothing is required to be said. 
The defence tothose charges is respectfully, yet con- 
fidently, submitted on the plain, full, and conclusive 
evidence before the court, without a word of com- 
ment. 

In judging of the necessity of the execution, it is 
of vital importance to ascertain preliminarily, wheth- 
er a mutinous conspiracy in fact existed on board 
the Somers, and whether the persons executed were 
parties to that conspiracy. 

That such conspiracy existed; that it had for its 
object the conversion of the brig into a piratical crui- 
ser; that such object was to be effected by the mur- 
der of the officers and faithful of the crew; and that 
Mr. Spencer and Small were not only parties but 
ringleaders in the conspiracy—appears from their 
own repeated and solemn declarations, and from un- 
equivocal documentary evidence. Mr. Wales testi- 
fies that on the 25th of November, Mr. Spencer took 
him aside to a place of secrecy, and communicated 
to him the whole mutinous scheme. He told him 
that he was leagued with about twenty of the crew 
to get possession of the brig, murder the comman- 
der and officers, and commence piracy. 


Mr. Spencer detailed to Mr. Wales the plan of 
operations; it was systematic and evinced much de- 
liberation. That this communication was a frolic 
of boyish fancy, as has been sometimess suggested, 
is clearly disproved by Mr. Wales, and by the intrin- 
sic circumstances of the case. The appearance and 
manner of Mr. Spencer were earnest and grave; bo- 
fore he would make his communication he bound 
Mr. Wales by an oath of secrecy; and previous to 
parting, told him that if he betrayed the secret he 
should be murdered. Small was present at a part 
of this interview, understood the nature of the com- 
munication, and expressed - his gratification that Mr. 
Wales had consented to be one of them. Mr. Spen- 
cer told Mr. Wales that the plot was detailed in a 
secret paper in his possession. This paper was found 
next day in Mr. Spencer’s razor case, and is in his 
hand writing in Greek characters. It is in two 

ieces, forming, however, parts of one whole; and 

as been, therefore, generally and correctly called 
the Greek paper, in the singular number, and is so 
called in this defence. One of its pieces cg.tains 
the names of the conspirators, and of others expect- 
ed to join them, marking them as certain, doubtful, 
or to be retained ou board, willing or unwilling. to- 
gether with a few explanatory remarks: the other 
pers torn from a book on geometry, and having its 
ack covered with geometrical figures, assigns to 
some of the chief conspirators their stations when 
the outbreak should occur. This Greek document 
is the official record of the mutinous conspiracy, 
prepared by the chief conspirator; and, like other 
records, contains on its face, as against the parties 
and privies to it, the stamp of incontestable verity. 

No valid objection results from the circumstance 
that the Greek paper contains only three conspira- 
tors marked certain, exclusive of Mr. Wales, the 
other naines on the paper being entered either in 
the doubtful list, or in the list of persons to be de- 
tained on board at all events. This paper had doubt- 
less been preparcd at the inception of theconspiracy, 
when in truth thera were only three confirmed asso- 
ciates. It appears that some time before the disclo- . 
sure to Mr. Wales, Mr. Spencer had on several oc- 
casions exhibited the Greek paper to one of his as- 
sociates in guilt; and that it was even then a paper 
soiled with use. The paper having been thus pre- 
pared when the number of confirmed conspirators 
was in fact only three, it was not afterward deemed 
necessaay, as prosclytes were daily multiplied, to 
transpose their names from either of the other lists 
to that marked certain, or even to add their names 
to the paper at all. 

The list marked certain, for instance, does not con- 
tain the name of Small: nor is his name to be found 
in any part of the paper, except where a prominent 
post atthe meditated massacre is assigned him. So 
there was a like omission to add to the list the names 
of the other new accessaries, though the band of de- 
termined conspirators had already increased from 
the original nuinber of three to the formidable num- 
ber of twenty. It is possible that the name of Mr. 
Wales might have been inserted in the paper after 
Mr. Spencer’s conversation with him, as, from his 
being an officer, his accession would be thought of 
peculiar importance, but more probably his name 
was placed there when the paper was first written. 
The existence of a misunderstanding of some dura- 
tion between the commander and Mr. Wales was no- 
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torious; and it is not strange that the conspirators, panion of his secret hours, the sharer of his bosom 


judzting of his feelings and principles by their own, 
should have placed his name, even without consult- 
ing him. in the front rank of the conspiracy) 


1 pass over, at least for the present, many other 
parts of the evidence, tending to show the existence 
of the conspiracy, and the guilt of Mr. Spencer and 
Small, and proceed at once to the final scene just 
before the execution. There Mr. Spencer and Small, 
with their dying lips voluntarily confessed their guilt 
in the presence of the officers and crew, and ac- 
knowledged that their punishment was just; Mr. 
Spencer adding that he had attempted a mutiny on 
board of two national vessels in which he had last 
sailed, and that his piratical propensity was a sort of 
mania. Surely no innocent man ever confessed 
himself guilty of a felony or other heinous crime, 
unless the confession was extorted from him by the 
rack or some other instrument of torture. To con- 
demn a man out of his own mouth is a rule of evi- 
dence which the judge of all the earth has conde- 
scended to tell us he will himself adopt in that great 
day when judgment will not be based on any falli- 
ble proof. | 

The guilt of Cromwell is not less manifest. . The 
badness of his general character and: conduct; the 
sudden change of his demeanor toward the appren- 
tices, ceasing to treat them with harshness as he had 
been wont, and affecting toward them popular man- 
ners, a3 he found their adhesion to the conspiracy 
needed; his repeated and profane declarations of 
deep and desperate hostility against the commander 
and officers, his threat to the carpenter’s mate a lit- 
tle before the discovery of the plot, when thrown off 
his guard by sudden passion, that his time was short; 
his intimacy with Mr. Spencer, receiving gifts from 
him in money and other articles, and spending with 
him hour after hour almost daily, in deep and secret 
consultation, an intimacy made more suspicious by 
the difference in the rank of the parties; his being 
asked by Mr. Spencer in private conversation whe- 
ther he could disguise the brig so that she would not 
be known, and his saying that he could easily do it; 
his advising Mr. Spencer, in another private conver- 
sation, to have the booms of the Somers cut away 
and her launch thrown overboard, with a view to 
render her more fit for piratical service, in singular 
coincidence with the subsequent declaration of Mr. 
Spencer to Mr. Wales, that he meant to have those 
things done; his being overheard to say to Small that 
they would soon be able to see the Isle of Pines (a 
noted rendezvous for pirates) also in strange coinci- 
dence with another statement by Mr. Spencer to 
Mr. Wales, that he intended to carry the brig thith- 
er: his withdrawing his money just before the dis- 
closure of the conspiracy, from the petty officer in 
whose hands he had placed It for safe custody, with 
no possible motive but his wish to keep it out of 
harm's way when the work of destruction should 
ensue; his absence of mind for days before the ar- 
rest of Mr. Spencer, seeming to be brooding over 
desperate thoughts; his secret and repeated conver- 
sations with Small just after Mr. Spencer’s arrest 
and before his own, betraying by his looks and man- 
ner deep emotion and revengeful feeling; his wilful 
disobedience of a standing order of the ship on the 
morning preceding his own arrest, and which order 
having been repeated to him by the first lieutenant 
on discovering the default, he again stubbornly omit- 
ted to obey; Small's declaration the day before his 
execution, that if any one was leagued with Mr. 
Spencer, it was Cromwell; the cotemporaneous, 
united, and solemn opinion of all the officers that he 
was guilty, founded, at least in part, on their occu- 
Jar view of many little incidents and appearances 
which, though collectively carrying home to their 
own minds a just and sure conviction, cannot be 
adequately communicated to others in all their nice, 
‘and sometimes faint, though forceful import; are all 
circumstances in evidence before the court, and 
which leave no reasonable doubt of Cromwell’s 

nit. 

But if further proof is needed, it is found in the 
controlling fact that Cromwell was the very person to 
whom Mr. Spencer had been seen privately exhibitirg 
and explaining the Greek paper some days before 
the revelation of the plot to Mr. Wales. From the 
close intimacy that subsisted between Mr. Spencer 
and Cromwell, it might indeed be inferred, even with- 
ut external proof, that the latter could not have been 
a stranger to that paper. Its secret was designed to 
be divulged within certain limits; for a single arm 
could not have achieved the conquest of a national 
ship. A confederacy was necessary; and a band of 
conspirators could not have been formed without dis- 
closing to them the object of the conspiracy. If to 
Mr. Wales, with whom he was not on terms of spe- 
cial intimacy, Mr. Spencer divulged the existence 
and contents of the Greek paper, it would have been 
strange had he withheld it from Cromwell, the com- 


thoughts. But there is no need to resort to inference. 
Three witnesses have sworn before this court to the 
exhibition of the paper by Mr. Spencer to Cromwell, 
on three different occasions; and that Cromwell, on 
having the paper explained tohim, expressed his con- 
currence and satisfaction. 

These three witnesses could not have been mis- 
taken as to the identity of the paper, marked as it 
was by the peculiar form of the Greek characters. 
They say that the letters were not common English 
letters, and one of them states that they looked like 
crosses, and that the paper had on its back geometri- 
cal figures. The testimony of these three witnesses 
amounts to demonstration that Cromwell was not 
only a conspirator, but a ringleader in the conspiracy. 
His knowledge and approval of the Greek paper ut- 
terly precluded the possibility of his innocence. By 
knowing and approving the paper, he in effect sub- 
scribed his name thereto; he virtually affixed his own 
proper signature to the treasonable and murderous 
league. We need not pause to inquire whether he 
saw or had read to him both pieces of the paper; for 
each part, and every sentence of each part, betrayed 
the existence of a conspiracy, having for its object 
murder and piracy. 

That the name of Cromwell does not appear on 
the Greek paper, subtracts nothing from the proof of 
his guilt. He was too adroit and wary to have his 
own name registered without disguise on the guilty 
record. He wanted the benefit of the omission of the 
name of Cromwell, in case the paper should be dis- 
covered. Doubtless the name of Andrews, no where 
to be found in the ship's papers, but standing in the 
Greek document next to that of Mr. Spencer him- 
self, was intended to designate, not a fictitious per- 
son, but his own real and efficient lieutenant in guilt. 
If Cromwell had been by turns a pirate aud a slaver, 
it was probably not the first time that he had found 
it convenient to have two names in use. The aver- 
ment of Mr. Spencer that the name of Andrews on 
the Greek paper was intended for Small, was mani- 
festly a mere pretence. If it had been designed for 
Small, the insertion of Small’s own proper name af- 
terward on the paper would have been a needless 
dropping the disguise so warily sought; and the sug- 
gestion that Andrews might have been his true name, 
and Small only an assumed one, is repelled by the 
unimpeached witness who has sworn that he knew 
him trom his infancy, and his father and grandfather 
before him, and that he never went by the name of 
Andrews, but always by that of Small. 


That no particular post in the meditated massacre 
was assigned in the Greek paper to the person desig- 
nated as Andrews, while Mr. Spencer, Small, Mc- 
Kee, McKinley and Wilson, had special stations as- 
signed them by name, strengthens the conviction that 
Cromwell, and no less a character, was the real per- 
son thus designated. Cromwell was the eldest, the 
strongest, and the most cunning of the conspirators; 
and their policy required that he should not be cir- 
cumscribed when the outbreak should occur, by any 
particular limits of piace or of service. He was to 
be not only officer of the deck, where the main strug- 
gle was expected, bat was to act throughout as the 
master spirit of tumult and of death; and, clothed 
with a sort of evil ubiquity, was to interpose his ma- 
lign counsel and giant strength wherever they should 
most be needed. His persisting in the declaration of 
his innocence at the time of the execution, only 
proves that he was a more hardened offender than 
either Mr. Spencer or Small. Much their senior in 
years, he had been longer educating in the various 
schools of vice. Besides, his own name not being 
on the Greek paper, there was, he knew, na record 
evidence of his guilt. 

It is a well known fact in the history of crime, 
proved by all the books on criminal law, that vete- 
rans in iniquity have seldom or never those com- 
punctious visitings of nature,’ which often extort con- 
tessions of their guilt from younger and less disci- 
plined offenders. The declaration by Mr. Spencer 
that Cromwell was innocent might have been owing 
to some deep pledge, like the oath of.a bandit on his 
drawn dirk, which Cromwell had adroitly exacted, 
that, in case of discovery, his adhesion to the mutiny 
should, under all circumstances, be kept secret; or it 
might have been owing to a hope grasped at by Mr. 
Spencer that Cromwell, iſ set at liberty by his means, 
would rouse his associates, and rescue bim even at 
the last moment. l 

What makes it most probable that this declaration 
was caused by the motive last suggested, is the re- 
markable fact that, during the half hour preceding 
his death, when all hope of escape had vanished, Mr. 
Spenoer ceased to say any thing of Cromwell's inno- 
cence. He was collected and tranquil, seemingly ear- 
nest to make his peace with God, and with such of 
his shipmates as he had chiefly wronged. Of Small, 
whom be had seduced from duty, he pathetically im- 
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plored pardon, saying that he could not die composed 
without it; for Mr. Wales he anxiously inquired, and 
when he came, begged to be forgiven by him for 
tampering with his fidelity. But to Cromwell, his 
basom associate, who, upon the supposition of his 
innocence, was the individual of all others most ine 
jured, who had been involved by his: treacherous 
friend in unfounded suspicions and fallacious proofs, 
Just about to consign him to the gallows—whose blood 
at the dread Tribunal above would call loudest for 
vengeance against his destroyer—whose forgiveness 
was tobe instantly and eagerly sought by tears and 
prayers as the only expiation that could be made—to 

im Mr. Spencer opened not his lipe. He asked not 
forgiveness from Cromwell, though they calmly met 
face to face, and paused as they met, almost touching 
each other in their way to the execution, because he 
well knew that Cromwell, instead of being his vic- 
tim, had been his prompter in guilt. To his willing 
associate in crite, he had no apology to make; from 
him, no pardon to supplicate. 

It is then fully proved, not only that a mutinous 
conspiracy existed, but also that Mr. Spencer, Croma 
well and Small, were the prime conspirators. It fol- 
lows that they had forfeited their livesto the laws of 
their injured country. For it is enacted by the thir- 
teenth article of the first section of the act of con- 
gress of 1800, that “If any person in the navy shald . 
make or attempt to make any mutinous assembly, he 
shall on conviction thereof by a court martial suffer 
death.” But by the act of 1806, the statutory pun 
ishment of a mutiny on land is to be measured out by 
the discretion of a court martial. The court may 
exact life, or it may impose a lesser, or even aslight 

nishment. The wisdom of the national legislature 

as thus strikingly discriminated between the guilt 
of the same act done on land or at sea. The dis- 
crimination is just; a mutiny on the ocean is a more 
dangerous offence than one on land, and needs the 
check of a.severer penalty. 


The commander of a ship at sea cannot, like a 
commander on shore, invokg the aid of some neigh- 
boring troops, or appeal to the patriotism of the stur- 
dy militia. From an overpowering land mutiny, the 
faithful may retreat as from a burning edifice; but 
from a mutiny at sea there is no retreat beyond the 
narrow limits of the ship. A mutiny on land does 
not always vitally endanger the interests or the fame 
of the country. But the very object of a mutiny at 
sea, in the naval service, is the conversion of a nae 
tional ship to some evil use, and the consequent 
wounding of the national honor. Hence the law, 
with an unwavering hand, has engraved on the list 
of capital offences all naval mutinies, whether great 
or small— whether matured or yet in their early de- 
velopement. Nor need the evil intent be bodied 
forth in action, to complete the legal crime. The 
mutinous imagining of a single heart, if revealed to 
a single ear, with a corrupt purpose, brings down on 
the offender the death-bearing sentence of the law. 
Not only a mutiny, but the attempt“ to create one 
in the naval service is, by the words of the statute, 
punishable with the Joss of life. 

But it does not follow, nor is it pretended, that be- 
cause Mr, Spencer, Cromwell,and Smal! had forfeit- 
ed their lives, the commander of the Somers might 
therefore direct them to be executed. It is admitted 
that under ordinary circumstances it would have been 
his duty to detain them in safe custody, and bring 
them home to be tried. But the mutiny was of an 
unusual and unprecedented character. It created a 
case which the statute law did not contemplate, and 
could not reach. It was believed, and for reasons of 
overwhelming force, that neither Mr. Spencer, nor 
Cromwell, nor Small, could have been brought 
into port, without the most imminent jeopardy to the 
brig and the lives of the faithful officers and crew. 
It was on this ground—the unyielding ground of im- 
perative necessity—that the commander of the So- 
mers found himself placed, when he reluctanly 
directed the execution of Mr. Spencer, Crom- 
well, and Small. And it is on this ground that he 
now appeals for his justification, to this court, to 
his country, to the civilized world; and humbly and 
reverentially to his God. 

The size aod construction and equipment of the 
Somers must be taken into consideration, in judging 
of the necessity of the execution. She had no ma- 
rines, a body of men distinct from the crew in organ- 
ization and feeling, on whom inordinary ships of war 
the police and discipline greatly depended, and who 
form a counterpoise and check to the turbulent spi- 
rits of common seamen. She is of the smallest clase 
of vessels of war. She had no place where prison- 
ers could be safely secured, or even separated from 
intercourse with the crew. Her bold was filled to 
its utmost capacity by ballast, water tanks, ammuni- 
tion, stores, and other necessaries of a vessel of war 
in actual service. There was not a foot of room for 
confining prisoners in the hold; and had there been 
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room there, ne means existed for effectually separa- | 
gating it ſrom the berth-deck, where all the crew 
slept and ate, the berth-deck being divided from the 
only by leose, moveable hatches, which could 
have been either lifted up from above, or knocked | 
up from below, by the smallest boy on board. The 
derth-deck, the eteerage, the ward room and the ca- 
din, formed the four apartments below decks. 


The three last were very smal] rooms, and all the 
apartments below were separated from each other by 
only thin and fraH partitions, through which a strong 
man could force his way from the brig's stem to her 
atern, by the shove of the shoulder or the push of the 
foot. Nor was there safficient substance in the thin 
and frail partitions below deck to prevent communi- 
cation in the ordinary tone of voice, or even by a 
bin 8 The safest place of confinement on board 
the Somers was, therefore, the open déck; in the 
after part of which the mutineers were in fact con- 
fined. But the deck as flush, fore and aft; and there 
the prisoners necessarily remained within a few feet 
of each other and in full sight of the crew. To pre- 
‘ent the prisoners communicating with each other, 
and with the rest of the crew by words, was difficult; 
eters such communication by signs was impos- 
sible. 

The officers perceived that the art of secret and 
eilent communication was not only understood, but 
practised om board the Somers; and they were not 
surprised to Jearn en reaching home, that Mr. Spen- 
cer had taken lessons and become an expert in that 
art, which no doubt he taught to his associates in the 
conspiracy. It would have been only the work of a 
minute for the unconfined malcontents, had they 
made a rush to the after part of the deck, to have 
atruck off the irons of the prisoners, and placed them 
at their head. And had the rush overcome the offi- 
cers on deck, the officers below could scarcely have 
come to the rescue, as they must have ascended by 
narrow steps, and through the small companion scut- 
tles, at which two or three resolute men might easily 
bare cloven them down. 

When the mutinous conspiracy first reached the 
ears of the commander of the Somers through Mr. 
Wales, it had attained a formidable growth. Until 
the arrival of the brig at Madriria, on the outward 
voyage, the conduct and demeanor of the crew had 
been correct. From her sailing thence a difference 
was observed; and after leaving the coast of Afri- 
ea on the homeward voyage, their conduct aad de- 
meanor became worse and worse. ‘I‘hese facts are 
preved by all the witnesses for the defence. The 
cause of this remarkable change was for a time veil- 
ed in mystery. It was well known that there had 
been no variation in the conduct of the commander; 
that his government throughout the. voyage, though 
firm, had been uniformly paternal. 

But the discovery of the plot solved the mystery, 
and demonstrated that the mutinous conspiracy had 
been the sole cause of this change of conduct and 
demeanor. The extent of the change clearly evinc- 
ed the powerful and wide spread, though silent ope- 
ratios of the cause which produced it. The conclu- 
sion wes inevitable, that the poison of the mutiny 
had already 3 a large portion of the ship's 
„company. According to Mr. Spencer's statement, 
proved by the change in the conduct and demeanor 
of the crew not to have been exaggerated, he alrea- 
dy numbered twenty determined associates, compris- 
ing of course the eldest and the strongest. For Mr. 
Spencer had declared to Mr. Wales that he would 
have none of the “small fry,” as he termed the les- 
ser boys; that they were useless on board; and that 
he would get rid of them when he came into power, 
by making them walk the plank.” And yet the les- 
ser boys composed a large portion of the crew. The 
foundations of the mutinous conspiracy had been 
laid deep, and broad and firm, for an officer of the 
brig had been the chief architect. He, though bound 
in duty and in honor to use his best efforts to promote 
the discipline and elevate the mental and moral cha- 
racter ot the crew, had been for weeks sedulously 
employed in sioking them to the lowest depths of 
insubordination and crime; and to this netarious 
object had been devoting, but too successfully, all 
the weight derived from his birth and official rank, 
and all the influence of talents, manners, and ac- 
quirements, well fitted for the work of demoraliza- 
tion. 

It is well known that a mutiny, unless suppressed 
at its very outset, usually increases as it goes on, ina 
fearfully rapid ratio, especially when thus fomented 
and impelled. Nevertheless, the commander of the 
Somers eded with great caution. He first caus- 
ed Mr. Spencer to be put in irons, which was done 
on the 26th of November. This, so far from intimi- 
dating, only irritated the mutinous spirit. The next 
day Cromwell and Small were arrested. Still the 
mutinous spirit continued to gather strength. Then 


four other delingnents were added to the number of | ferent subject, aud raising their voices to the ordina- 


the prisoners. And now the cause of irritation was 
multiplied seven fold; the discontented of the crew 
had seven objects of supposed oppression before 
them; seven themes upon which to appeal to their 
yet uncoataminated shipmates; seven common wrongs 
to avenge. Besides, the unconfined guilty feared 
that their own turn might come next. The court 
martial and gallows at home haunted their morbid 
imaginations. Seven of their accomplices were in 
irons, either of whom, by turning state’s witness 
might insure their own conviction. To arrive in 

rt was to come within the jaws of danger, proba- 

ly of death. The words of the commander that 
the offenders would be taken home for trial, were 
perpetually sounding in their ears. They became 
convinced that the boldest course was to them the 
surest one; that the pirate’s black flag was now the 
safest protection against the violated laws of their 
country. 


Never was acrew where malcontents could have 
had a fairer chance of making proselytes. The crew 
of the Somers were almost all apprentices, many of 
them men in physical strength, but all of them boys 
in mind. Their youthful feelings were peculiarly 
open to sympathetic appeals; their undisciplined im- 
aginations liable to be easily beguiled by seductive 
pictures of the freedom and pleasures of the rover's 
course. The season of youth, especially of untutor- 
ed youth, is proverbially exposed to temptations.— 
How impressive, then, must have been the mutinous 
appeals to the crew of the Somers, carried bome, as 
they were, by the corrupting example of the chief 
conspirator! Highly born aud educated, he had re- 
nounced hopes as brilliant and dear as ever glittered 
before the eye or touched the heart of an American 
youth—-the laurels of honest fame and sweet de- 
lights of domestic love—his country’s plaudits and 
his parents’ smiles—for the wild and tragic drama of 
a pirate’s life. : 

How resistless must have been the influence of this 
pernicious example on the lowly, credulous, reckless 
spirits of the ships berth deck, to whom the path of 
virtue might have seemed to promise nothing but un- 
remitting toil and unrelenting poverty, and to each of 
whom their tempers might have said, 'the world is 
not thy friend, nor the world’s law?” It was im- 
possible for the officers to draw a line of separation 
between the sound and the unsound parts of the crew. 
They slept and ate in the same apartment, unattend- 
ed by any officer. They. watched and worked in 
groups. The life of common seamen on shipboard 
is 5 gregarious. They can communicate 
with each other by whispers, by signs, by looks.— 
The officer could no more check the progress oſ mu- 
tiny among the crew than they could the progress of 
cutaneous disease. Nor could they ascertain. how 
far the mutiny had extended. hey knew that 
the moral malady had been constantly on the in- 
crease since the day when Mr. Spencer had boast- 
ed that he had already twenty associates at his 
call; and it required the Omniscient eye to select 
those, if any, on whom the officers might now rely. 


To have held an inquest with a view to ascertain 
the names of the unconfined malefactors would have 
been worse than useless. Their universal assevera- 
tion of innocencey could not have gained credence 
against the daily and hourly demonstrations of their 

uilt. And had the names of the unconfined male - 
actors been truly ascertained, there could have heen 
no action on the discovery. There was not space to 
hold, or force to guard, any increased number of pri- 
soners. And to have singled out the culprits by name 
and branded them with a sort of anticipated convic- 
tion, and yet have permitted them to roam at large, 
intermingling freely with the crew, with the halter of 
the Jaw about their necks, would only have made the 
culprits themselves more infuriated and desperate; 
while the government of the ship, by exposing its 
own imbecility, would have sunk into disrepute and 
contempt. 

Between the arrest of Mr. Spencer and the execu- 
tion, the mutinous indications were unceasing. Yet 
were they deep ruther than loud. The fire beneath 
the surface which causes the earthquake, eserves for 
the hour of the explosion its more palpable and awful 
demonstrations. In this instance especially, the mu- 
tiny had now been taught by its own brief history to 
be circumspect and subtle. Nevertheless the flame, 
covered but not suppressed, gave ceaseless and sure 
signs that the time of its bursting forth was near at 

and. 


The general disobedience of orders when first an- 
nounced, and the stern defiance with which they 
were afterward obeyed when more peremptorily re- 
peated; the frequent gathering of the older and 
stronger of the crew in groups for secret consulta- 
tion, and their stealing away at the approach of an 
officer, or else changing the discourse to some indif- 


ry key; the carrying away of the maintopgallant 
mast by the sudden and violent jerk of the weather 
royal brace by Small, who had just left the side of 
Cromwell, evidently by design, and with the intent 
to throw overboard the boy on the royal yard, that 
confusion and a chance for the outbreak might thence 
ensue, the simultaneous mustering of the chief eonspi- 
rators at the maintopmast head on that occasion, 
watching the moment for action, to which point was 
also directed the fixed and anxious gaze of Mr, 
Spencer; the refusal of the men to come aft at first 
when ordered there to aid in sending up the new top- 
gallant mast, and then the tumultuous rushing thi- 
ther by nearly all the crew, stamping with their 
feet—an outrage made more suspicious by its ha 
pening after dark; the repetitian of the same sedi- 
tious conduct on the following evening when the 
crew were called aft to the main trysail sheet, with 
the farther circumstance that the rushing aft was 
continued even after the crew had been distinctly 
ordered to return forward; the repeated missing of 
the muster without excuse by those named in the 
Greek paper, in defiance of the government of the 
handspikes, heavers, and holystones, so as to make 
them accessible to the conspirators at the moment of 
need, and the sharpening of the African knife and 
battle axe; the stealthy glances of the conspirators 
towards the places in the wardroom and stcerage 
where the officers off duty kept their arms; the de- 
claration by one of the conspirators that he would 
like to get the African knife into the hands of Mr. 
Spencer, and that the knife would yet have to do n 
great deal of slaughter; the raising of a handspike 
in a threatening manner by the same conspirator 
against an officer, whom he sought to take unawares; 
the ceaseless efforts of those named in the Greek 
paper to steal aft under pretence of some call of 
duty, so as to be near the prisoners, watching an op- 
portunity for communication with them, and the fre- 
quent interchange of significant glances between the 
prisoners and them; the sullenness and moroseness 
of the crew; their whisperings; the seditious expres- 
sions which were occasionally overheard; the inso- 
lent and menacing tone assumed by them; their 
ominous expressions of displeasure at the prisoners 
being kept in irons; are among the numberless cir- 
cumstances which collectively force on the intel- 
ligent and experienced observer the full conviction 
that the mutiny was rapidly maturing for its final 
outbreak. 


Add to these the dark and portentous looks of the 
crew, which, like the lowering sky presaging a tor- 
nado, a seaman’s eye could detect and appreciate, 
but which a seaman’s tongue cannot adequately de- 
scribe. The sullenness and moroseness, the violent 
and menacing demeanor, and the portentous looks of 
the crew between the arrest of Mr. Spencer and the 
execution, are not the creations of fanoy. Every 
officer and many of the seamen have sworn to their 
existence. All these witnesses would not league 
together to deceive you; and they could not have 
been themselves deceived. Thef are nautical men, 
well acquainted with the usual manners, demeanor 
and looks of seamen, and were eye witnesses of 
what they state. They observed the ominous appear- 
ances from hour to hour, and from dey to day, and 
watched with care their ſearſul progress. That one 
witness in such a case might be mistaken is not very 
unlikely; that a number of witnesses should be so 
mistaken, is against all probability. To reject their 
united evidence as fabulous or imaginative, would 
be to destroy that faith which man, from his social 
relations, is bound to place in the testimony of his 
fellow men. a 

But to oppose all these accumulated proofs, Me- 
Kinley, McKee, Green, and some others, whose 
names appear on the Greek paper, have been intros 
duced on the part of the prosecution, and elevated te 
the rank of witnesses in a court of justice. By thag 
paper McKinley and McKee had prominent posts 
specially assigned them in the meditated massac 
They, with Green, were brought home in irons; . 
all the conspirators stand candidates for trial beforg 
the proper tribunal of their country, for. life or death 
Their own safety required that they should boldly 
deny the existence of the mutiny, and if Mr. Spea 
cer correctly estimated their character, their denia 
was not likely to falter through any delicacy of coa 
science. To felons le in a conspiracy of murda 
and of piracy, it would seem a slight thing to supet 
add the crime of wilful falsehood. Comment upo 
such witnesses would be a useless waste of time; ne 
is it worth while to marshal against them the phalan 
of opposing testimony. They are left to sink unde 
their own weight. : 

The omission to examine Wilson, to whom t 
Greek paper likewise assigned a chief place in t} 
meditated massacre, and who was the actor in t 
scenes of the African knife, the hand-spike and tl 
battle axe, and who was also brought home in irog 
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is a virtual admission that the prosecutor was 
afraid to examine him; that. if examined, he would 
have betrayed secrets fatal to the prosecution, and 
which are still locked up in the breasts of the con- 
spirators. 7 

The slander sometimes suggested, that the officers 
of the Somers were rendered nervous by unmanly 
fear, betrays an ignorance of the case and of the 
true character of the American naval officer. Of 
Limself the commander would, in this respect, say 
nothing. But of his eleven associate officers, hre is 
bound to say that never were men in perilous circnm- 
stances more cool, collected, and temperate, than they. 
They proposed no hasty effusion of blood, though 
conscious that their own lives were in momentary 
peril. After the discovery of the mutiny, five days 
and nights were given to dispassionate and solemn 
deliberation. Nor was the execution recommended 
until ithad been gradually ascertained, by melancho- 
Jy proofs, accumulating daily and hourly, that the ex- 
periment of reiterated orrests, instead of breaking 


the heart of the conspiracy, had only rendered it 


more ferocious and desperate. 

Unmanly fear, it is believed, is not wont to be an 
inmate in the bosoms of American naval officers.— 
Our youthful navy has produced many heroes; per- 
haps few cowards. Unmanly fear would heretofore 
have been thought astrange malady in our naval 


service. It did not “in times that tried men’s souls“ 
display itself in our vessels of war on the lakes or 


on the ocean. That this malady should have its first 
outbreak in the Somers; that it should have spread 
at once from officer to officer until all were infected 
without one exception; and that its morbed influence 
should, in every instance, have destroyed the health- 
ful exercise of the mental vision, the judgment and 
the memory—is a supposition which,4o gain cre- 
dence, should rest on something besides mere sug- 
gestion. 

From the arrest of Mr. Spencer to the execution, 
the officers of the Somers had upon them a hea 
weight of labor and responsibility. They stood eili- 
‘nels on the deck, and ultimately had no alternative 
but to remain there, under arms, day and night, 
watch and watch about. To the refreshing influence 
of quiet sleep they had become strangers. Fatigue 
and comune care were wasting away their youth- 
ful frames. Nature would have endured the strug- 
gle but little longer. And while their physical 
strength was hourly becoming less and less, the dan- 
ger was hourly becoming greater and greater. It 
was now manifest that the government of the brig 
had been despoiled of its moral power. It had Jost 
that instinct of discipline, that loyalty to authority, 
‘that subordination of the heart,” which form the 
conservative elements in that Ji:tle floating world, a 


national ship. Anarchy, deep and wide spread, was 
predominant; and physical force had become the sole | 


arbitress. : 

The conspiracy, confident in its strength, matured in- 
its counsels, and murderous in its resolves, was now 
ripe for action. Implements of wood and of iron 
were always at hand, well suited to arm the male- 
factor for u hasty and close combat. A sudden acci- 


dent abstracting the attention of the officers, or the no name stands higher in British jurisprudence than 
‘confusion incident to a squall at sea, or even the co- that of Edwerd 


verof a dark night, might at any moment have 
brought the mutiny to a successful issue. And what 
would have been the conscquence? I pass over the 
murder of the officers and faithful of the crew as 
comparatively a very little thing. The lives of mili- 


tary men, whether on land or at sea, arc plighted to 
to the honor of that | 


their country; and compare 
country, individual life is at the drop of the ocean. 


But the nations honor was now at stake. An 
American vessel of war was about to become a pi- 
ratical cruiser. A vessel which had been born into 
our naval family, and consecrated as a defender of 
her country’s glory, and one of the protectors of the 
great common wealth of civilized man, was about to 
be torn from her sphere and let loose a lawless wan- 
derer upon the deep, carrying along in her devious 
course, like a comet loosened from its obit, devasta- 
tron, and terror, and death. Perhaps no vessel could 
be found better fitted to beeome the pest of the 
ocean. Seldom surpassed inspeed by any thing pro- 
pelled by sails; of sufficient strength to overcome 
merchantmen; so small and light that, if pressed 
dy superior force, she might retire beyond their 

reach and hide herself in shoal water; capable of 
supplying herself from her prizes with men, naval 
stores, provisions and water, she might have made 
her home on the seas without ever entering port. 
There, swift and destructive as the pestilence, by 
turns showing herself on the Atlantic, and then in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, she might have been 
the world’s terror for years, without its being known 
from whence the scourge came or whither it went. 

Under these circumstances what was the com- 

mander of the Somers to do. He was alone on tho 


(ease impelled him forward. ‘The path of honor and 


t 


N 


ocean. He could not invoke a regular court martial. | application of the extract to the case of the Be 
He asked the best and only counsel within his reach. | mers, generally and specially, in all ite parts and 
He made a written appeal to his officers for their ad- | bearings, 1s too obviuus to need comment: 
vice. His officers, after examining the ‘witnesses,| “But let it not,” says he, be understood on thet 
and with full deliberation, returned him their writ- | account, that there may not be circumstances—i# 
ten, unanimous, and solemn judgment, that the exe- | will be for Governor Wall to show that such cir- 
cution of the three ringleaders of the mutiny was cumstances existed—which may constitute a suffi- 
indispensably necessary for the safety of the vessel, | cient, adequate, and full, defence for a military offi» 
and the lives of the faithful on board. With this| cer, in the infliction of punishment without either a 
judgment of the only court within his reach, his general or regimental court martial; for if there be 
own opinion concurred. The high seas furnished | that degree of imminent necessity which supercedes 
no learned -jurists with whom he might consult. But the recourse to any ordinary tribunal; if there be 
be had with him a volume of nature’s laws, written actually existing that flagrant mutiny which must 
by the finger of God on the human heart. either be suppressed by force, and by the immediate, 
In that volume he read that necessity ordains its though irregular application of severe punishment, 
own controlling canons; that they who seek unlaw- | OF must be left to rage uncontrolled, at the utmost 
fully to slay, may themselves be slain without for- perilof public safety, that which I was just now 
mal process, when the self-preservation of the as- | Pronouneing to be irregular, becomes, if the more 
sailed renders the sacrifice imevitable. And, above regular and appropriate course of preceeding in such 
all, he found, in that same volume, the natural ele- Cases cannot I resorted to, itself regular and capa» 
ments of national jurisprudence; and there he read, ble of being justified upon every principle of publie 
that when on some remote station, or on the solitary | duty, for it imports the public safety, that the means 
deep, the commanding officer, by land or sea, bound of resisting an enormous and overbearing evil should 
as it were by an oath to protect, at the expense of be as strong, sudden, and capable of application, as 
life, or hundreds of lives, the vital interests and sa- the evil itself is capable of immediate mischievous 
cred honor of his country, shall find those vital inte- eect; and if this has been the case here, it will cam 
rests and that sacred honor about to be deeply and | TJ ils own justification with it. 
incurably wounded by a band of apostate felons, and Gentlemen, upon this occasion, therefore, it will be 
that the evil cannot te averted but by the death of most important for the prisoner to establish that there 
those felons, without the formalties of law, he is in | existed, in point of fact, a mutiny. When he has es 
duty bound to rouse up his spirit to the majesty of tablished in point of fact (if he can do so) that there 
the occasion, and, poising himself on hisown mag-| existed a mutiny, if he can go farther, and show that 
nanimity, grasp, with unfaltering hand, the sword of | the ordinary modes of trial could not be resorted 
righteous, though summary tetribution. The execu- and that upon conference with the officers, that which, 
tion took place. It was foreseen that the remedy on the emergency was thought best to be done, was 
would be decisive: for of the mal-contents there done, and that there was no wanton abuse of power 
were none, save Mr. Spencer, Cromwell, and Small, in the infliction of the | grape ites the prisoner will 
who could navigate the vessel; and it was known | be entitled to go quit of the charge made upon him by 
that guilt would not trust itself to the broad ocean | this indictment. [a] i "4 
without a navigator. Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, who presided at the 
The commander of the Somers was influenced by trial, (assisted by Justices Laurence and Rooke,) un- 
no private motives. He had no feeling of personal equivocally ratified the rule of law as laid down by 
hostility against the prisoners. To the deep agony | the attorney-general. 
which their fate caused him bis offieers have borne! The great principal of universal jurisprudence thus 
witness. He was conscious that the nation which he laid down by the future Lord Ellenborough to the 
served was jealously alive to any unusual exertion | English‘ jury, and confirmed by the English court, had 
of power; and that, upon his return home, he would | been previously recognized as a part of the American 
be called to a strict account, for the shedding of code, and carried into practice by Washington him- 
blood, not drawn from the public and declared ene- | self, in the case of the Jersey mutiny in 1781. The 
mies of his country. He was not unmindful that following is extracted from Marshall’s-life of Wash- 
the distinguished father of the chief culprit held an ington:— A 
office of high trust and authority, and that the ho-“ General Washington, who, though satisfied with 
tile influence of that father. would be an evil not the conduct both of the civil and military officers, had 


lightly to be encountered. But the exigency of the been extremely mortified at the issue of the mutiny in 
the Pennsylvania line, and who was now confident of 


conscience was rugged, but it was plain. . There was 
no bye-path to the right or to the left by which he 
could escape. And he trusts that, had the chief cul- 


! 
| 
troops, who were composed of natives; determined by 
strong measures to stop the farther progress of a spirit 
prit been of his own blood, he would not have fal-| which threatened the destruction of the abe In 
tered in the career of duty. pursuance of this determination, he immediately 
Upon his return home, the commander learned ordered a detachment to march against the mutineers 
that the law of nature, which he still studied and and to bring them to unconditional submission.— 
obeyed, was also the law of his country. It is be- General Howe, who commanded this detachment, 
lieved to be the law of the civilized world. Perhaps was instructed to make no terms with the insurgents, 
while they had arms io their hands, or were jna 
state of resistance; end as soon as they should surrender, 
to seize a few of the most active leaders and lo execute 
them on the spot. 
These orders being promptly and implicitly obeyed 


w, afterwards chief justice of 
England, by the title of Lord Ellenborough. In Jan- 
uary, 1802, less than three months before he was 
promoted to the bench, he conducted, in his capacity 
of attorney general,a public prosecution against: the Jersey mutineers were compelled to return to 
Joseph Wall for an alleged murder at the Island of their duty.” (b) 
Goree, in Africa, of which island he bad been go-|' The very words used by general Washington in his 
vernor. The act complained of was one of need- letter to General Howe, dated 22d January, 1781, are 
less and atrocious cruelty. Under the pretence of a as follows :—*If you succeed in bringing the revolted 
mutiny of doubtful existence, without a general or | troops to a surrender, you will instantly execute a few 
regimental court martial, of which the materials of the most active and incendiary leaders.”(c) This ore 
were at hand, and without any necessity urging im- | der for instantaneous execution could not have con- 
mediate action, as the mutiny, if any, was past, the | templated either a general or regimental court mar- 
governor had caused a soldier to be whipped eight tial, the formation and action of which are always at- 
hundred lashes, with a rope eight times as thick as tended with some delay. It is true that General Howe 
the ordinary cat-o’-nine tails. To do the work eſ- says that “a field court martial was presently held.” 
fectually he had employed five or six strong negroes, But this field, or, as itis more generally called, 
specially selected for the purpose, who, in the spirit | drum-head court martial, is not known to the statute 
of emulation, each whipped with all his might till law of this country or of England. It is the mere 
he was tired, and then passed the rope toa fresh | creature of urgent necessity, which, as in the case of 
hand; and thus the rope went round among the ne- the Somers, may not brook delay; and it is of no 
groes in succession until the whole number of lashes | more legal validity than the consultation of officers 
had been inflicted. Ion board that vessel. Its design is simply to aid the 
The governor had stood by to enjoy the scene, re-| judgment of the commander, and to show the world 
peatedly urging the negroes to whip harder; “to cut | that he has acted with the best advice allowed by the 
him to the liver; to cut him to the heart.“ The sol-| exigency of the case. On the trial of Goverror 
dier had died of his hurts, and the brutal governor| Wall, the learued attorney geucral, in speaking of a 
was condemned and executed. But even on that oc-| field or drum-head court martial, says; “it is nota 
casion, when the torrent of righteous indignation trial, but something that the necessity of the case 
seemed to be bearing all before it, the attorney ge- overlooks.” (d) a: 
neral rose above his feelings as a man to a sense of 
his duty as the representative of his king and coun- 
try, and carefully laid down to the jury, as a land- 
mark for their government, the great principle con- 
tained in the following extract from his speech. The 


1 


[a] XXVIII Howell Stute Trials 60. ; 

(b) IV Marshall's Washington, 368, ai 
(c) VII Spark's Washington, 381. 3 
(d) XXVIII Howell's State Triale, 101. a 


the reliance to be placed in the fidelity of the eastern 
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The following és an extract from the joint remarks 
of Lords Mansfield and Loughborough in the case of 
Johnstone against Sutton. 

The salvation of this country depends upon the dis- 
cipline of the fleet; without discipline they would be 
a rabble, dangerous only to their friends and harm- 
less te the enemy; commanders in a day of battle,” 
(and the same remark applies perhaps more strongly 
to a day of pressing mutiny, ‘must act upon delicate 
suspicions, upon the evidence of their own eye.” (e) 

aly one more authority will be cited. Sir James 
Marriott, the distinguished admiralty judge in a 
charge delivered by him to the jury in 1792, expresses 
himself as follows: 

‘You will cail to mind continually the state of the 
parties concerned, the nature of their lives, business 
and necessities. 

Consequently, in judging of matters committed up- 
on the high seas, you will take into view the state of 
society upon that element, where all is violence. This 
consideration makes a great difference between ac- 


tions at sea. and actions on land, where everything 


comes within the sight and knowledge of the neigh- 
borhood, and where the peace and tranquility of the 
subject are generally secure under a mild and moder- 
ate government. You have to judge of ferocious men, 
possessed of few but stong ideas, pecultar to their 
employment; of men hardened by danger, and fear- 
less by habit. The subjects of your deliberation are 
actions done on a sudden; vehement from the nature 
and necessity of the occasion. The preservation of 
ships and lives depends often upon sume act of severe, 
but necessary disciplne. 

“These scenes of violence present no very amia- 
ble picture of human nature; but such violence.is fre- 
quently, justifiable, sometimes absolutely necessary; 
because, without it, no commerce, no navigation, no 
defence of the kingdom can be maintained. The 
consideration of this should soften the rigor of judg- 
ment, which might otherwise be made on land, by 
persons ignorant and inexperienced of what is done 
atsea. It is painful to observe that, without the 
greatest care in weighing of evidence, no commander 
or officer of a ship can be safe upon his trial. In 
charge of the lives and properties of other men, con- 
tending with the most ferocious, upon an ungoverna- 
ble element, a commander is placed every moment 
io danger of the loss of character and life. 

“A ship is a little government compressed into a 
narrow compass, in which there can be no hope of 
security for any man on board, without a rapid and 
strong occasional exertion of an absolute power plac- 
ed in one man. Like other governments and situa- 
tions, the command of a ship is open to the most hor- 
rid general combinations and conspiracies, with all 
their consequences, fit to make the stoutest heart 
tremble. The passions operate at sea without con- 
trol; and all on board of a ship is too often a scene 
of misery, terror, disorder, licease, resentment, and 
revenge.” (f) 

The notion recently suggested that the council of 
officers on board the Somers should have proceeded 
more formally, and, having first served written char- 
ges on the accused, should have conducted the exami- 
nation tn their presence, subject to their cross exami- 
nation, and regular defence, could not have been car- 
ried into effect. 

Each of the three persons executed had, up to the 
time of his arrest, been distinctly informed of the 
charge against him; and two of them had afterward 
repeatedy pleaded guilty to the charge. The cer- 
tainty of the guilt of all the three had been placed 
beyond peradventure by the occular view of the com- 
mander, and the summary inquest before the council 
of officers. A regular trial was utterly precluded by 
the exigency of that awful occasion. Necessity stood 
stern umpire, and allowed no time for the ceremo- 
nies or delays of the law. The two investigations 
of the case on land, with every desire of the courts 
to préceed with despatch, have occupied, that before 
the court of inquiry at least twenty days, and this be- 
fore the present court martial more than forty days; 
and had the proposed regular trial at sea continued 
but one-tenth of the shortest of those times, it would, 
to a moral certainty, have been interrupted and su- 
perceded by the threatened catastrophe, which, in the 
twinkling of an eye, would have substituted for the 
reign of law the “reignef terror.” The very expo- 
sure of the fact that the tr@ of the mutiny was tor- 
mally going on for life or for death, ee of 
course the unconfined as well as the confined guilty, 
would of itself have produced a concussion that could 
not bave failed to hasten on the crisis. 

Ii has been sometimes said that the Somers might 
kave left at St. Thomas, in the custody of the govern- 
went there, the prisoners who caused the danger. 
The propriety of such a course may be thought doubt- 


(e) 1 Drumford aud Eash, 449. 
) Bee’s Reports, 110, 


cruiser; that the faithful of the officers and crew had 
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can people throughout all their vast domains; and the 
wailing is echoed back from the whole civilized world. 
And where then could the commander oſ the Somers 
have hidden his head branded, as it would have been, 
by a mark of infamy as indelible as that stamped on 
the forehead of Cain. | 

The case of the Somers may form an epoch in our 
naval history. Should the course of the commander 
be approved by his country, mutinies in our ships of 
war will probably hereafter be of rare occurrence. 
But should this court, or the high tribunal of publio 
opinion, pronounce sentence of condemnation on the 
course which he felt himself bound to pursue, it is 
respectfully yet solemnly submitted that the sentence 
will be the signal for the general prevalence of insu- 
bordination in our navy. The means and subjects of 
mutinous excitement are always at hand. Filled 
with men of mixed national character; crowded with 
spirits as turbulent as the element on which they 
dwell, the ship’s berth deck ever abounds in materi- 
als of combustion, which a single spark may ignite. 
The commander must quench the flame, even if it is 
sometimes done by the sacrifice of life. He must 
suppress a mutiny in his little empire oY the applica- 
tion of all needful force. No degree of force is su- 
perfluous or unlawful, that is necessary for the sup- 
pression. Ellectual suppression is the only point at 
which he can rightfully stop. He must move to that 
point with a cautious, not with a faltering step. He 
must employ gentle means, if they will reach the 
evil; if not, he must resort to severer measures, and 
if need be even to the severest. He may give such 
time to mild expedients as the safety of the ship will 
allow; not a moment longer. 

But if his country's reproach is to be the meed of 
his faithfulness, other commanders will take warning 
from his example. They will suffer the rage of mu- 
tiny to pursue its fearful course, rather than arrest it 
by the sure sacrifice of their own character. They 
will risk the chance of being cloven down at sea by 
the weapons of the mutineers, leaving to them the 
choice of time, place, and mode of attack, rather than 
incur the certain fate of perishing at home by the dag- 
gers of calumny. They love their country; for their 
native land they would cheerfully die; but they can- 
not, even for that beloved country, willingly lose for 
ever their own most precious character. The love 
of character is not the least of the motives which 
have ‘induced them.to relinquish their peaceful 
hearths, and make their home on the unquiet seas.— 
And to sacrifice their good name tie immediate 
jewel of their souls“ —even on the altar of public 
weal, requires a sublimity of patriotism beyond the 
flight of ordinary men. 

Discipline is the first and second and third virtue 
in the naval code. It was discipline, perhaps more 
than even courage, which, during our last war with 
England, enabled our little navy to work its miracles 
on the lakes and upon the ocean. Of those glorious 
achievements, the commander of the Somers may 
speak without egotism, for he was not then of an age 
to participate in their dangers or their fame. The 
electric shock then communicated to an astounded 
world can never be forgotten; for it has passed into 
the immortal pages of history. The great British 
historian of the present century speaks of it in these 
glowing terms: When therefore,” he says, it was 
seen that in repeated instances of combats of single 
vessels of the same class against each other, the ships 
of the United States had proved victorious, the Enge 
lish were stunned as by the shock of an earthquake; 
the Americans were immeasurably, and with good 
reason, elated; and the other nations in Europe 
thought they discerned at last the small cloud arising 
over the ocean, which was to involve the British ma- 
ritime power in destruction.” (g.) And the cause of 
these discomfitures, the same author more than hints. 
at in the next page but one. He there says: Ex pe- 
rience had now proved that long continued and unex- 
ampled success ad produced its wonted effect in re- 
laxing the bands of British naval preparation; and 
that they had much need to recolject, that, in the 
language of the uncient conquerors of the world, the 
word for an army was derived from the verb to exer- 
cise.” It was then the Spartan discipline of our navy, 
no less than its Spartan valor, that enabled it to tri- 
umph over the proud mistress of the ocean. Let dis- 
cipline forever be regarded as its sheet anchor; and 
Jet it never be forgotten that subordination is the life, 
and mutiny the death of discipline. In this view of 
the subject the nominal party here sinks into compa- 
rative unimportance, and the American nation rears 
her august form, entreating that her youngest, her 
favorite offspring, may be saved from its worst cne- 
my,—that it may be saved from the demoralizing, 
destructive principle of insubordination. Allof which 
is respectfully submitted. _ 

ALEXAN DER SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 


ful, even if the brig could have reached that island 
in safety. An American ship of war is always deem- 
ed competent to meet an enemy from without of a 
force not superior to her own; much more must she 
be deemed competent to meet and quell, by her own 
power, an enemy from within. If she is not capable 
of maintaining her own discipline, she ought not to 
be held earths to fight her country’s battles. It 
would seem to be a degradation to our flag for an 
American ship of war to invoke the aid of a foreign 
government to sustain the discipline, or quell the in- 
surrection of her own crew. But these speculations 
are foreign to the pending trial. The evidence re- 
pels the supposition that the Somers could have 
reached St. Thomas in safety with all the prisoners 
alive. There was every reason to believe that what 
the conspirators intended to do, they would do quick- 
17 Mr. Wales had understood from Mr. Spencer 
that the mutiny was to take effect very shortly, and 
even before their arrival at St. Thomas. 

The arrest of Mr. Spencer and six of his associates 
instead of retarding, was likely to aecelerate the ca- 
tastrophe. Under the exasperation caused by their 
arrest, every thing indicated an immediate outbreak. 
The forebodings of the unconfined culprits that the 
commander might invoke even the arm of fortign 
law at St. Thomas, and cause them to be sent home 
in irons, by safe conveyance, to meet their country’s 
doom, lent the stimulant of desperation to the other 
causes of excitement; and it is more than probable 
that had the execution not taken place when it did, 
the squall which followed: in the evening of that day 
would have been the signal for the final explosion. 

The bearing away of the Somers for some other 
West India island would have been a still more dan- 
gerousexpedient. The brig would not have escaped 
the risks incident to the passage to St. Thomas; and 
the sndden departure from the known course of the 
voyage would have been virtually an official admission 
that the muny was too strong for the authorities of 
the ship, and that the bearing away was but a flight 
from the dreaded danger to crave protection from the 
government on shore; Such an admission, while it 
would have disheartened the faithful, could not have 
failed to give strength to the ranks of the taithless. 
It would have confirmed the wavering in their adhe- 
sion to the mutiny, and imparted fresh courage to the 
confirmed in guilt. That a crisis would have been 
suddenly forced on is almost beyond a doubt, The 
conspirators would have hesitated little in the choice 
of the two paths before them—the one leading to the 
irons, the prison, and the gallows of the law; the 
other conducting, as they would then have bodly ex- 
pected, through blood and massacre, to a sure and 
prompt victory, sweetened by revenge, and crowning 
all their desperate hopes. 

To enable the court the better to judge of the ne- 
cessity of the execution, permit me to bring the case 
to another test. Suppose that the execution had not 
taken place; that the unconfined malcontents had ri- 
sen and released the prisoners; that the mutiny had 
triumphed and the brig been turned into a piratical 


been all massacred, except the commander alone; 
that, from a refinement in cruelty, the pirates had 
spared his wretched life, and sent him on shore that 
he might be forced to wend home his solitary way 
and become himself the disgraced narrator of what 
would then indeed have been the tragedy of the So- 
mers. With what a burst of indignation would the 
country have received his narrative! How would 
the American press, with its thousand tongues, have 
overwhelmed him with exclamations and interroga- 
tories like these: “You were seasonably urged by the 
unanimous voice of your trusty officers, to save their 
lives, the Jives of your faithful seamen, and the honor 
of your country, by the timely execution of those 
malefactors, who deserved to die, and whose imme- 
diate death was ge Peri demanded by the exigen- 
cies of the case. hy did you not heed the counsel, 
the earnest counsel of qar associates in authority— 
your constitutional advisers—with whose opinion 
your own too concurred? You did not, because you 
dered not. You faltered in the path of known and 
acknowledged duty, because you wanted moral cou- 
rage to tread it. On you, in the judgment of con- 
science, devolves the responsibility of those murders 
which you might and ought to have prevented. On 
you recoils the disgrace of that flag which never sus- 
tained a blot until it was committed to your charge.” 


To finish the picture, permit we to fill up another 
part of the canvass. Suppose that the Somers, now 
turned pirate, while cruising off our coast, had been 
permitted by Heaven, in an evil hour, to capture some 
vessel plying between this and Europe, freighted 
with the talent and beauty of the land. The men are 
all murdered, and the feinales, including perhaps the 
new made wife, and maidens just bloowing into wo- 
manhood, are forced to become the brides of pirates. 
An universal sbriek of agony bursts from. the Ameri- 


(g) X. Alison's History of Europe, 672. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. The Boston Mercantile 
Journal of Saturday says: barque Niagara, which clear- 


ed to-day for London, takes out 400 bales of cottons of} john 


American manufacture. 
BeaotircL. Puenomenon. A letter from an officer of 


the United States Army at Fort Leavenworth 20th March, | attorney, 


general council stands—ten whigs to two V. B. The 
council of the first municipality standa—eight whigs to 
four V he ‘council of the second municipality 
stande—ten whigs to four V. B. The council of the third 
municipality stands—five whigs to one V. B. 

The St. Louis election on the 3d inst. was as follows: 
M. Wimer (V. B.) is elected mayor by a majority 
of 115 votes, Mr. Lewis Clark (whig) recorder, 
Coleman 165 B.) city marshall, J. M. anger, 720 


O 
I ) ety 
ohn M. Parker (whig) register, an . Dal- 


writes that “on the l4th of February, at 3 A. M. the lam (whig) auditor. The whigs have a majong of both 


moon, which had been obscured by a cloud for some | boards of the city council—having 8 out of the 
hours, burst forth of a deep blood-red color, with a black | men, and 8 out of 12 of the delegates. 


cross of equal proportions over the face, extending be- 


2 alder- 
The whig ticket prevailed at the New Bedford city 


yond the rim. while on the two sides small pieces of} election, by a vote of 1,013 to 676. 


rainbow were visible. After continuing in this way for 


The Vicksburg, Miss. election terminated in favor of 


about an hour, the color of the moon changed to its or-| the whig ticket, beating the repudiating ticket two to one. 


dinary hue, and the cross became a silvery white, with 


FLoun has advanced a trifle in the cities, owing to the 


the edges extending beyond the rim, and touching the! western stock being exhausted, and as yet the supply 
rainbows. It continued so for half an hour, and heavy being light. In New York good brands command, Ge. 


clouds then intervening obscured the moon. which set 
unseen. This phenomenon was seen by the hospital at- 


tendants, who were up at that hour, some of them very l 


intelligent men, by 
by several citizens of 
off. The next morning the sun rose, 
two dog-suns, as they are commonly called, nearly equal 


the fused and sentinels on post, and 
eston, a little town five miles 


nesse 85, 37, souther $4,50, in Baltimore $4,125a4,25. 
Havana. In the year 1842, there arrived at Havana, 

595 vessels from abroad, and 2,350 coasting vessels;— 

passengers. 7,697., The arrivals {rom abroad were less 


accompanied by than in any previous year since 1837. 


InsurREcTION. An insurrection took place on the 25th 


in brilliance to the sun, and resembling two other suns. | ult. at Bemba, Matanzas, by the negroes of two or three 
This lauer scene was witnessed by numbers. In addi-| plantations. Three white persons and many of the ne- 
tion, for about two woeks past, every night at seven to | groes were killed. The insurrection is suppressed. 


eight ofclock, a bright atreak of light has appeared in th 
heavens, coming from the west, and bearing about E 

E., and resembling very much what is believed to be 
the tail of a comet. Í have thought it my duty to state 
these things, even at the expense of being discredited, in 
tie hope of eliciting a comparison of observations else- 
where.” 

[It is quite possible that the above phenomenon across the 
moon was an eclipse of the moon by the comet, then 
close to the sun. The sun and moon within a few 
hours of the time mentioned, were in it ion—it be- 


-| dancers. 


MakLzkL's ‘Conflagrationjof Moscow,” automaton rope 
speaking figures, &c. are forsale at Bor ton. It 
ig stated in the 1 that the exhibitions of these 
specimens of the ingenuity of Mr. M. has earned 8100, - 
000 in the United States alone. 

Mereor. The Detroit Advertiser of the 3d says: Three 
large and brilliant meteors passed over our city on Friday 
night. One of them exploded with a sound resembling 
the discharge of a heavy cannon” . vy 


Moxroe Epwarps, the famous forger contrived to hide 


ing full moon here at 3 A. M. on the 14th February. If himself in a table drawer in Sing Sing prison so effectu- 


the comet or even its tail intervened in a line between ; ally for some days last week, that it was sup 


posed with- 


the sun and moon, it would probaby produce a strange | out doubt, that be had either escaped or was drowned in 


appearance upon the disk of the latter.] 


Caxaba. Sir Charles Metcalfe. the new governor ge- 
neral, arrived at Kingston, Canada West, on the 29th of 
March. He had to encounter snow drifts 15 feet high 
an his rovte from Albany; equal probably to his Himma- 
5 experience, and not as agreeabie as the cool zephyrs 
of Jamaica. On the 30th he took the oath of office as 
governor of Canada. 


the attempt. He was flogged on the bare back for the 
offence when found. Edwards recenuy wrote to the 
hon. Thos. F. Marshall, who (was his counsel on trial,) 
soliciting $50, wherewith to purchase a suit of clothes to 
make his escape. Mr. M. was requested to direct his 
letter to Mr. Shortwell, shoe contractor’s agent—who has 
been arrested, and held to bail for aiding his attempt. 


Mormonism vs. MirLxRIs M. In the Nauvoo paper 


Corrox. Prices at New York remain steady, and] called the “Times and Seasons,” of March Ist, Joe 
Sales regular. At New Orleans, in three days ending | Smith, the Mormon prophet, addresses a communica- 


on the 4th inst. the arrivals were 16,973 bales, against | tion to the editor, which closes with the 50 500 
11,272 bales cleared: leaving a stock on hand of 163,668 nouncement: “Therefore, hear ye this, O Earth! 


bales—sales reached to 1,600 bules, at prices ranging 
within the following quotations: ` 
Li nE . 


an- 
the 

rd will not come to reign over the righteousin this 
world in 1843, nor until every thing for the bridegroom is 


ificution—Inferior 4a4}; ordinary 424}; | ready.” 


middling 43n5}; middling fair 5ja6j; fair 7a73; guod 
fair 83: good and fine 9. l 

Deatus during the last week in Baltimore 43, of whom 
13.were under 2 years of age, 7 were free colored, and 
4 slaves, 13 died of consumption. 

In New York 136, of which 50 were 
of age; 21 died of consumption. 


under two years T 


The people af St. Louis have no notion to have the end 
of the world yet. A tremendous assemblage attended 
to hear a Millerite lecture, on the 29th ult. which became 
a tremendous mob. The lecturers were, hooted at, 
elied, and dragyed from the stage on which they stood. 
hey finally, however made their escape. 


Navar. Capt. Mackenzie. Clark A. Wilson, a naval 


In Philadelphia 128, of which 51 were under 2 years, apprentice, has brought an action against captain Mac- 


and 20 died of consumption. 


<enzie—damages $10,000. On the Sthinst the captain 


Capt. James Taylor died recently at Zanesville, Ohio, was arrested at Tarrytown, and held to bail in 82000. 


aged 74. He was a native of Philadelphia, was appoint- 

ed by Washingion, lieutenant of dragoons, and 

fur a lung time under Gen. Anthony Wayne“ mad 

Anthony,“ as he was called, to whom he was strongly 

9 17 5 He was buried with masonic and military 
onors. 


- DevaLrer. Jacob Shipman, well known for twelve years 
back as a carrier between the brokers of Philadelphia 
and New York, lefi the former city on Wednesday the 
5th inst. in the afternoon line tur New York, and it has 
been since discovered, that on arriving at Trenton, he 


got out of the cars, hired a horse and light carriage, and | Motives among the mountains within 100 miles of Pitts-. 


served | issued notice that the state canals of 


New York canats. The canal commissioners have 
tha New York will be 
open for navigation on Monday, the first of May next. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL TRADE. Two car gori of corn 
and flour from Cumberland, Pa., the first of the season, 
reached Baltimore on the 10th inst. via the Tide Water 
canal. Last season the first cargo arrived en the 9th 
March. The western division of the Peunsylvania ca- 


nal was in operation on the 10th inst. 
Pirtssure anp CumsekLanD. The whistle of Inco- 


returned to Philadelphia, where he breaktusted on burg, makes the wealthy burghers prick up their ears. and 


Thursday morning at Clark’s tavern, Broad street. 


On| already the subject 


a rail-road from Pittsburgh to 


the same morning he started for the west, and is said to | Cumberland is exciting no little interest. Build the road, 


have been traced as far. as Chambersburg. It is thought Mr. Piusburghers, an 


then we will eee what can be 


the amount he has taken will not exceed $30,000; some done between Clevelund and the Iron city. 


estimate it as high as 8150, 000. There have been some 


reasons assigned for supposing that he has acted from 
mental alienation, The 
York offers $2000 reward fur his apprehension. 


Execrions—The New York city election on Tuesday 
resulted in the decided triumph of the Van Buren party. 
Mr. Morris was re-elected mayor by a majority of over 
6.000 votes. The whigs carried the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 15th 
wards, and the Van Buren 
wards. The whigs elected five aldermen and 3 assist- 
ants. The Van Buren 12 aldermen and 14 assistants. 
There were more votes taken than at any former election. 

The Bronklyn, N. J. election on the same day resulted 
in choosing Joseph Sprague, (V. B.) mayor, by trom 1 
to 200 majority. The council is 11 whigs to 7 Van Bu- 
ren. last vear 7 whigs, 11 Van Buren. ae 

The Albany city election results in a whig triumph. 


nion bank of the city of New | too, and we trust if our life is spared, 


[Cleveland Herald. 
We are going to built it, Mr. Herald, and that quick, 
r lite but a very few 
years, to take a locomotive trip to Cleveland, on our way 
tu Niagara Falls, Green Bay, orto some other summer 
resort on the Great Lakes. We will give you a call, then, 
Mr. Herald. (Putsburgh American, 


Pogr has advanced somewhat at New York; old mess 


arty carried the other 13| $8.25; new $8.88 a 9.00; new prime $7.25, 


Revo.urionaRy soLDIERS. Mr. David Harry, a soldier 
of the revolution, died in Hagerstown, on the 8th inst., 
io the 93d year of his age. . 

Srave TRADE. A letter from Havana states that 600 
slaves were landed onthe north coast of the island 
short time since. i 

Specie continues to pour into New Orleans. On the 


Fitch, Sah is elected mayor by a majority of 263 votes. | Ist and 2d inst. $330,312 reached there, of which $45,- 
t 


Last April n, 1 
600. The council is whig also. 


e Vun Buren mayor had a majority of about | VUO was from Havre, $93,000 from Philadelphia, and dhe 


balance from New York. The amount received there 


New Orleans. The municipal election took place in| since the 1st September last, is about seven millions of 


New Orleans on the 3d inst. ] 
carrying the general council, and the councils of each of 


‘he whigs succeeded in | dollars. 


The fractions of Spanish dollars continue to pass 
amongst dealers for their old value, notwithstanding the 
banks, attempt to depreciate them. The Philadelphia 
5 have followed the example of those of New York 
a oston. 


Srarvation. The editor of the Columbus Journal. 
gives a lamentable account of the destruction of live 


stock in the north western counties of Ohio, consequent 


upon the severity of the winter. In Putnam county 
alone, it was estimated that 300 head of cattle and 600 
swine had perished; and in Van Wert county, the num- 
ber of dead and dying hogs lying along the roads ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind ever before seen or heard 
of in that quarter. The deer, wild turkeys, and all de 
scriptions of game, had suffered with the rest. In Allen 
county, the woods were full of dead hogs. At Toledo, 
and west and north of that place, the scarcity of fodder 
van veiy great, and oats risen from 15 to 20 cents a 
ushel. A 


TeLescore. The sum of $20,000 has been prompiy 
subscribed to purchase a suitable telescope for the obser- 
vatory at Cambridge, Massachusetts. committee ap- 
panied by a meeting of merchants and others held at 
oston on the 29th March, presented an elaborate re- 
rt on Apri! 7th, on the expediency of procuring a te- 
escope of the first class, and on the use and importance 
of such instruments. In the report the committee refer 
to a remark of the now deceased Bowditch, who in re- 
ply to an enquiry made of him, to recommend an asiro- 
nomer for a particular service, observed with regret, and 
in his emphatic manner, that we should never have astro- 
nomers in our country till we estubli ries; 
adding with pain that there was at that time, nothing in 
the country that deserved the name of an observatory-— 
The reportis signed by John Pickering, Francis C. 
Gray, Jonathan Phillips, William Appleton, and Israel 
Lombard. It is to be hoped that the establishment of 
an observatory at Washington under the naval depart- 
ment as lately provided for by act of congress, may form 
the basis of improvement in this respect in this latitude. 
Lieutenant Gillis returned a few weeks ago, from Eu- 
rope, whither he had gone for the purpose of obtaining 
some preliminary instruments for the establishment. 


Texas. We are indebted to an obliging Texian for 
the Houtsonian of the 18ib, and the Telegraph of the 2d 
of March. The comet attracted much attention. Snow 
fell to the depth of two inches on the 18h, and laid fog 
several days. Ice formed an inch thick on the nights’ of 
the 15th and 16th. oo al the corn, potatoes, and 
vegetables that have been planted, have been destroyed 
throughout all the counties we have from.” 


Tae WeatHer. Whether the earth has got round 
into that part of her orbit which the comet passed in its 
way to the eun, and feels the influence of the weather 
which that body brought in her train from millions of 
miles beyond the orbit of Herschel, or why it is—we 
know not, but certain itis that we have rolled into a very 
culd current for the time of year. The N. O. Bulletin of 
the 3d inst. says: The weather continues singularly un- 
propitiuus, Yesterday a cold, dismal rain tell all day. 

‘rom the coast and the interior we learn that cane, 
which on the Ist April is usually some three to five inches 
high, is all destroyed in the ground, and the cotton also 
as far as it had been planted. Good crops of the latter 
article, we understand, are never made when the spring 
is backward, and this season is at least a month later 
than usual, The fruit has suffered greatly, and in some 
places is destroyed. 

In the northwestern part of North Carolina, all the 
peach, plum, and apple trees have been killed by late 
frosts. On the 23d ult. the thermometer fell at Greenville 
to 16 degrees above zero, and snow covered the moun- 
tains to the depth of six inches. 

Extract of a letter dated Mobile, (Alabama,) Marck 
29, 1843. The weather is very cold here; snow at 
Greensboro’ two inches deep; farmers replanting their 
corn, &c.; no vegetation out yet. If warm weather 
does vot come soon, we will have no cotton next win- 


A letter from Oakland College, Mississippi, March 28, 
says: We have been entertained, in the last few dava, 
by two falls of snow, which are wholly unprecedented, 
in this section of the state. The last was from 4 to b in- 
ches deep” 

The Newburyport Herald says that the accumulation. 
of snow on the railroad below Portsmouth has been so 
great, in clearing the track after the last two storms, in 
some places, that they have been compelled to ect a 
stage, the track being so much below the surface of the 
snow, that a man standing on the track could only reach 
ae op of the bank with the end of his spade held at arms 
ength. 

A respectable fall of snow occurred at Baltimore on 
the Yih April, and cold weather continues. os 

There was ice formed at St. Avgustine, Florida, on 
the 24th of March, of one-eighth of an inch in thicke 


ness, 
A late number of the K (New Vork) Journal. in 
apeuking of the late snow Norm, says that between Au- 
burn and Syracuse the snow was twenty-five feet deep 
for a long distance on the track; and that east of Utica 
there was a long piece where it was near forty teet deep. 

A snow storm coamenced at Bangor Maine, on the 
evening of the 5th instant, which lasted until the evening 
of the 6th instant. The snow lies to the depth of six feet 
n niz woods, and fears are entertained of u tremendous 
reshet. 


Wear is scarce and in demand at Baltimore. Good 


The packet ship Westchester, arrived at New York | Pennsylvania red, commands 95; Harford county red 


the three municipalities, by wiumphant mojorities. ‘The! with $89,090 in specie. 


95. Philadelphia prices about the same. 
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Our last dates are by the steam-ship Britannia, 
which left Liverpool on the 4th instant, and reached 
Boston on the 19th. See chronicle page. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
The packet ship Columbus arrived -at New York 


on April 16th, having left Liverpool on the 23d of 


n unanimous vote. 


Wi 
to lay on the table all the letters that passed between 


March. 

The numb r of American arrivals at Liverpool on 
the 12th and 13th of Murch exceeded one hundred, 
the duty paid on their cargoes amounting to over 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. ; 

March Wih. The only event which has 
given rise to serious prognostications, and whioh is 
the object of conversation in all scientific circles, 
was the appearance on ag evening, in the hori- 
zon, of an immense comet. This occurred towards 
7 o'clock, P. M. The tail, which is wide, expanded, 
and perfectly marked, extended over a space of more 
than 60 degrees. Leaving Orion, which it crossed 
under an angle of forty degrees, this stupendous and 
magnificent tail gradually became invisible io the 
horizon, which was still under the influence of twi- 
light. The nucleus of the comet was not visible. 

The movement in the United States senate in re- 
lation to the Oregon territory, calls forth a column 
of remarks in the Times, which quotes.approvingly 
the remarks of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Me Duffie.— 


As it respects the proposition itself, the ‘limes says: 


“It is not easy to believe people in earnest in such 
a grotesque proposal. We should as readily expect 
lord Ellenborough to establish a line of sentry-boxes 
trom Calcutta to Candahar, or sir Charles Metcalfe 
from Montreal to the North Pole. But the truth pro- 
bably is that it was never really intended. The whole 
affair was, and indeed almost professed to be, a dis- 
charge of blank cartridge to intimidate lord Aber- 
deen. The speakers wanted to see the bill passed by 
* Il this were done, we 
whould never hear another word of the right of 
Great Britian to the territory of Oregon.“ This is 
the whole truth. They wanted it passed, though they 
knew its execution to be impracticable. They 
thought they could bully, and tried to do sọ to the 
beat of their power; and Mr. MoDuffie —honest man 
has in the simplicity of his heart taken some pains 
to expose their insanity. He has done it effectually; 
and we earnestly hope they may learn something 
from their expoaure, and not again indulge the con- 
ceit of supposing that a nation, to which they will 
scarce deny the epithet of great, will be startled 
from its right by the barking of a few angry. sena- 
tors.” 

Eanrucpakr Ar Liverpooy. In the caurse of 
Thursday night (16th) and Friday morning there were 
experienced in this town and neighborhood two or 
more shocks. Some persons fix the time as early as 
123, others as late as II o’clock. It was also felt in 
the neighborhood of Manchester, and extended ta 
the Derbysbire hills. 

A slight shock was felt at Leipsic, Saxony, on the 
18th February. 

Treaty or WasHnoTon.—Parliament. Viscount 
Palmerston said on the 4th Feb., that he wished, on 
fixing a day for bis motion, for the production of his 
papers respecting the American treaty, to fix it for 
some day when it would have precedence. | 

Sir R. Peel; I wish to take this opportunity of stat- 
ing the course which Į wish to take with respect, to 
the motion of the nable lord, as it may be some guide 
to the noble lord with respect to the course he may 
propose regarding his motion. 

I think that it would not be desirable thata ques- 
tion of this importance should be made to turn on 
the production of certain papers— (hear, hear).— 

respect to the correspondence itself, 1 am ready 
Qa 


ól. XIV | Sie. 8. 


me and Mr. Webster, for it would be impossible for 
me to assign any reasons of public convenience why 
1 shauld refuse those papers. 
1 think that if the conduct of lord Ashburton is to 
be questioned, it would be better that it should be 
uestioned on distinct grounds—(hear, hear, hear). 
ith regard to the correspondence between the 
secretary of state and the British representative at 
the cougt of Washington, I do not think that it would 
$ right to call upon me to produce that correspon- 
ence. 

If the noble Jord should think that it would facili- 
tate his views to have his own correspondence on 
the subject whilst he was in office produced, I shall 
look over the papers, and select such portions of 
them as it may be desirable to produce, and I am 
ready to lay all the correspondence between Mr. 
Webster and lord Ashburton on the table of the 
house in order to enable the noble lord to bring a 
distinct arg against lord Asbhurton—(hesr, hear). 

Viscount Palmerston said that his object was to 
bring the subject of the negotiation and the treaty 
also before the house. He had anticipated that the 
right hon. baronet would not object to the production 
of papers, having urged the production of papers 
himself on a similar occasion. He thought the no- 
tice he had given would answer his purpose, and he 
should bring forward his motion in the terms whioh 
he had given it. 

Sir R. Peel had thought that it would be for the 
convenience of the noble lord to state what his in- 
tentions were, for he thought by having the papers 
before him the noble lord would be able to form a 
stricter conception of the nature of the proceedings. 
They would give all that was essential, although they 
did not not hold themselves bound by what had been 
published in another popular assembly. However, 
as the whole correspondence had already been pub- 
lished, they would he given in compliance with the 
present motion. 

In the house of lords, Jord Brougham intimated his 
intention of calling the attention of the house to 
the state of the law relating to crimes of persons al» 
ledged to the laboring under partial insanity. 

Mr. Thomas Pottinger, the brother of sir Henry 
Pottinger, the able negotiator of the peace with Chi- 
na, has been selected by the government for the chief 
office, as resident at Hong Kong, and to take his de- 
parture immediately. 

McNaughten, who shot at sir R. Peel’s secretary, 
has been acquitted, on the plea of insanity. The 
verdict of the jury makes a great noise in Bngland, 


Tug Orcan Territory. Britain may, we be- 
lieve, if disposed, put forth a claim to the Oregon 
territory on two grounds; first, that her navigators 
discovered the country; and next, that it has been a 
sort of hunting ground common to her fur traders 
for a long course of years. But though fairly en- 
titled to dispute possession with the Americans, we 
doubt the wisdom of asserting her claim to any thing 
beyond what she now enjoys—a right to fur trading. 
It is plain to us, that within fifty years, the question 
will receive a practical solution, which will render 
any treaty now made a dead letter. m the rapid 
strides with which the American population are ad- 
vancing along the Missouri, there is no risk in say- 
ing that masses of that population will have passed 
the Rocky Mountains before there is a single Cana- 
dian settlement within five hundred miles of them. 
But if Britain wish for a quarrel, certainly what 1s 
pow taking place would furnish her with a pretty 
good pretext for it. That a proposition should be 
seriously entertained in America, and by her legu- 
lators, for sending an armed force to occupy the Or- 
egon territory, while her right to it is under discus- 
sion, is such an act of insolence as one state can 
scarcely be supposed to offer to another, unless with 
the design of provoking a war. Scotsman. 

The English naval armament in actualservioe iscom- 
posed of 24 ships of the line, 8 first rate, 1 of 90,7 of 84, 
and 8 of 74 guns;—20 frigates, 7 of 50, and 14 of 44 
guns; — 78 corvettes or brigs of 20 to 16 guns;—44 
vessels of flatijla, and 70 steam ships. The officers 
now at sea are 80 captains, 90 commanders, and 500 
lieutenants. The entire list af the personnel of the 
English navy comprises 710 captains, 830 comman- 
ders, and 2,692 lieutenants. 

FRANCE. 


Tux riwances or France. The Budgets of 1829 
and 1842 compered.—Tho minister of finances has 


just laid before the chambers the exact and detailed 
comparison of the budget of 1843 with that last vot- 
ed under the restoration, and the general result may 
thus be stated The increase of receipts has amount- 
ed, in the last twelve years, to 361,576,999f., and the 
diminution to 60,190,774f., showing a difference in 
favor of the former of 301,396,225f. This increase 
consists in the progressive developement of taxable 
matters. The land and patente taxes amounts to more 
than 29,000,000, and the total increase in the direct 
taxes is 16,800,000. The tariff’ and indirect taxes 
are nearly 13,007,000, and the additional cen- 
times for the special expenses of the departments 
and communes reach to about 60,000,000. Thein- 
crease of expenses in the same time has been 498,- 
638,0 12f., and the diminution 116,216,514f., showing 
a difference for the former of 380,421,49Sf. In this 
amount, the increase of the public debt and of dota- 
tions amoynt to 75,769,453f. The expenses of .the 
department of war and the marine are down for 94,- 
000,000. Public works, executed for the general ad- 
vantage of the country, have cost upwards of 130,- 
000,000. The special expenses of Algeria are val- 
ued at 47,763,225f.; and, finally, the extension of the 
several ministerial departments has occasioned an 
increase of expenses of nearly 46,000,000.—( Journal 
des Debates.) The respective amounts in sterling 
money may be nearly ascertained by dividing the 
francs by 25. | | ö 
Triompy or rag Guigot nfs rar. The Paris pa- 
pers brings us the result of the debate on the secret 
service money bill, in the chamber of deputies. Af- 
ter a disoussion, protracted to half past 7 o'clock, on 
Friday evening, the chamber divided, when there 
were— 


For the amendment 197 
Against it 242 
Majority ſor ministers — 5 


The announcement of the numbers appeared to 
overwhelm the opposition, while it elicited shouts of 
triumph for the friends of the government. 

Louis Puiirrg. The correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer writes that the debate, so criti- 
cal for the Soult-Guizot cahinet, which n on 
the Ist Feb. and ended on the 3d, was marked by 
this reference of Guizot to the United States, in a 
peroration to the glory of Louis Philippe: ‘Believe 
me, you may run over the world—you may go from 
Washington to Calcutta, and assuredly you will find 
that every where our policy is a cause decided and 
gained. Its wisdom, morality, efficiency, are uni- 
versally adinitted abroad. If you wish to hear of a 
popular monarch, repair to the United States and in- 
quire into the repute of the king of the Frenoh.” 

French armament. The French ministry ask of the 
chambers for the ensuing year, an armament com- 

ed of 8 ships of the line, 1 of 120 guns, 2 of 100, 3 of 
Q, and 2 of 80; 12 mas of 60 guns, 4 of 50, and 
3 of 40; & corvettes of 32 to 24 guns, and 12 of 16; 
14 brigs of 20 to 16, 17 of 12; 6 gun-boats of 8 to 4; 
20 cutters of 8to4; 12 corvettes of 800 tons; 18 
lighters of 450 to 800 tons; 65 steam ships, 2 of 450 
horse power, I of 300, J of 220, 21 of 100, 20 of 120 
and below. The ministry moreover require 16 ves- 
sels in dispasability, viz: 12, of which 3 shall ca 
120 guns, 4 of 90 to 84, 5 of 80; 4 frigates, 1 of 60, 
and 3 of 50; alsq 4 of different rates in commission. 
The armament has 42 captains de vaisseau, 95 cap- 
tains of corvettes, 230 lieutenants de vaisseau, and 
370 enseignes. There are from whom to furnish 
them, 100 captains de vaissequ, 200 captains de corvette, 
500 lieutenants, and 500 enseignes. 
AUSTRIA, &c. 

WasHINGTON’s BIRTH DAY AT VieNNa u Rome. 
The packet ship Louis Philippe, from Havre, March 
Sth, brings advices a day or two later than those from 
France by the South America; but they contain noth- 
ing ofimportance. We copy the following letter from 
the Vienna correspondent of Galignani, dated 22d, 
the previous month: 

v Kesterday 22d, Mr. Jeniſer, the minister of the 
United States at Vienna, gave a ball in honor of 
Washington's birth-day. Her Highness Princess 
Metternich, did the honors of reception as lady pa- 
troness. Among the guests was the distinguished 
veteran saldier, his imperial highness the Archduke 
Charles, accompanied by his son the Archduke Fred- 
erick, and their suites. It was tifying to see one 
of the most celebrated soldiers of Europe showing res- 
pect to the memory of the most renowned in Amori- 
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ca. The Prince Altieri, Apostolical Nuncio, the 
Ambassadors of England, France and Turkey; their 
royal highnesses the Prince of Wasa, the hereditary 
grand duke of Baden, and the Prince of Nassau, who 
are passing the winter in Vienna; the foreign minis- 
ters of the different courts of Europe, with many of 
- the most distinguished of the Austrian and Hungarian 
nobility of both sexes, honored the day by their pre- 
sence. A fine marble bust of Washington was con- 
spiciously placed, surrounded by flowers and ever- 
greens, which attracted much attention. The com- 
. pany consisted of about 230 of the elite and beauty 
of Vienna. The night was gay and animated in the 
extreme, and the dance kept up with spirit until five 
in the morning; in which their highnesses the Princess 
Metternich and Esterhazy, and the Princess Clary, 
occasionally joined, and imparted additional interest 
and animation to the festivities of the evening. The 
absence of Prince Metternich was deeply lamented, 
be having expressed his own sincere regret, not hav- 
ing been able to attend either of the court balls during 
the season. Thus in Vienna has Wash ington's birth- 
day been celebrated, evinc ing that the great and good 
men of every age are appreciated by the intelligent 
and noble of every country. The American minister 
used every exertion to render the evening agreeable 
to his distinguished guests, and has ample cause to be 
gratified at his success; and the American nation 
should be proud to know that the name of Washington 
is held in the highest respect in Europe as well as A- 
merica. The ball opened with Washington's march, 
executed by Strauss and his band; his imperial high- 
ness the Archduke Charles and Princess Metternich 
headed the Polonaise.” 

The birth day of Washington was celebrated on the 
2d ult., by the Americans in Rome, in their usual 
manner, by a public dinner. About forty citizens of 
the United States were present. The Prince de Ca- 
nino, the distinguished naturalist, who resided many 
years in Philadelphia, and Mr. Green, the American 
consul, were present as guests. The government of 
the United States has never supported any diplomat- 
ist or consul general at the Papal court. 

The new ambassador of the Ottoman Porte, Nafi 
Effendi, arrived at that capital on the evening of 
the 6th. 

Madrid papers of February 28th, contain an account 
af the receptions at the Palace of the regent on the 
preceeding day, on the occasion of his fete. 

A masked ball was given at the palace of Berli, 
Prussia, February 28th. There were issued 3,500 in» 
vitations. At 1 o’clock, upwards of 4,000 persons 
sat down to a magnificent supper. 


' HAYTI. 

The revolution in this island has been accomplish- 
ed without the enactment of any of the excesses 
which have attended the disgusting and never-ending 
commotions of the South American republics of La 
Plata and Peru. | 

The revolution broke out on the Ist instant, [Feb- 
ruary]. It appears the unjust policy of Boyer, in 
trampling under foot the constitution, repeatedly ex- 

lling the members from the chamber of represen- 

tives, and seizidg on arbitrary power, occasioned 
a well-formed conspiracy against him all through the 
island. Since October last a secret society was 
formed, having members and correspondence in eve- 
ry principal town, whose object was to prepare the 
people for a stand against the government, and 
this stand was to be made about the 20th of Fe- 
bruary. 

Some of the leading conspirators were residents of 
Jeremie, and a report being spread, some days pre- 
vious to the lst instant, that four or five were to be 
arrested, it occasioned great alarm in the town.— 
The commandant of the province was requested, on 
the 31st January, to call out the National Guard, and, 
‘having given an answer in the negative, and the 
alarm continuing, they mustered of their own accord 
in the evening, to the number of two hundred men, 
well armed and in order. 

This formed the commencement of the drama.— 
The principal demands or objects of the Patriots 
were these— = 

A revision of the constitution; for the one in force 
since 1816 provided that it should be revised in nine 
years, which Boyor, to suit his own ends, had re- 
sisted: 

That the president shall henceforth be elected for 
five or seven years, and not for life: 

That the enormous standing army shall be dis- 
missed; the country not being able to support the cg- 


That Boyer be made to give a strict secount of the 
finances, and refund what be has sent out of the coun- 
try on his private account. | 

Jo a few weeks nearly the whole country had de- 
clared themselves in favor of a reformed govern- 
ment. This feeling was at first confined entirely to 
the south, but as the army of the reformers proceed- 


ed towards Port-au-Prince, province after province 
was subdued without bloodshed, amd proclaimed thcir 
adhesion to the provincial governnent. Fresident 
Boyer, learning of the 8 of the provincial 
army of the south towards his capital, sent out a 
large army under the command of general Mirault 
to arrest their progress, and if possible, to destroy 
them. Upon the issue of this battle seemed to have 
depended his future stability as chief of Hayti. Ac- 
cordingly both armies met on the plains of Leogane, 
about six leagues from Port-au-Prince, on Sunday or 
Monday, the 6th or 7th March. The president's ar- 
my was addressed by the provincial general to the 
effect that they did not make war against the people 
—that they desired no bloodshed—that their quarrel 
was with one man, (the president,) who had enslav- 
ed Hayti—had kept her people ignorant that he 
might the more easily rjvet the yoke upon them, and 
that by his policy he had demoralized her people aud 
reduced them to poverty—that it was with · this man 
only they had quarrelled, and,that it was necessary 
for the happiness and prosperity of Hayti that he 
should be removed. This peaceful address was an- 
swered by a discharge of cannons from the ranks of 
president Boyer's life guards, which had the effect of 
killing and wounding fifteen or sixteen of their op- 
ponents. Upon observing this, the cannons of the 
provincial army were unmuzzled, and a heavy dis- 
charge followed, which killed and wounded some 
a or sixty of the president's men. 
he regiments of the line, unwilling to continue 
the combat, marched over to the ranks of the pro- 
vincial army, which opened to receive them. The 
president’s life guards, perceiving what had taken 
lace, commenced a retreat, intelligence of which 
ed the president to the conclusion that all was lost, 
and that it was necessary to seek safety in flight. — 
Such of his things as could be got together were 
ae. removed on board the Scylla, a British ves- 
sel of war lying in the harbor of Port-au-Prince, and 
these were followed by the president's household and 
immediate friends. After being some time on board, 
the president requested captain Sharp to go to his 
alace ſor several articles and money which had 
n left behind; but, on the captain’s reaching the 
palace, it was surrounded by the military, who refus- 
ed him admittance, observing that the president was 
welcome to what he already taken, but that what re- 
mained was the property of the republic, and they 
would not allow it to be taken away. 
The president and several of his suite arrived at 
Kingston with scarcely a change of linen to each. 


The provisional committee of the revolutionists 
reached Port-au-Prince. On the 2lst the patriot 
army of 10 to 15,000 men entered and took posses- 
sion. The committee, composed of twenty-five mem- 
bers, immediately commenced the reorganization of 
the 5 

The president in future is to be elected ſor three 
years only, but may be re-elected if his policy and 
government are approved of. The army is to be 
abolished, and a strong police substituted. The old 
generals, it is expected, will be pensioned off, and 
every effort made to employ the soldiery in agricul- 
ture. All religions are to be tolerated, and capital- 
ists encouraged. Seminaries of learning will be es- 
tablished, and the public allowed expression of their 
opinions through the medium of the press. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Ferry a gentleman of great talents, a 
civilian, and also a very popular man, will be elect- 
ed to the presidential chair. The greatest difficulty 
will be in disposing of the old generals, and leading 
the soldiery to habits of agricultural industry: The 
mass of the population is represented to be in s state 
of the grossest ignorance, and it will be the work of 
time to diffuse knowledge, education, and religion 
among the people of this ponlented country. 

| SWEDEN. 


We have advices of a wonderful progress in Swe- 
den of the temperance cause, which the king, the 
prince-rvyal, and Berzelius, the renowned sarvant, 

romote with the most active zeal. All distilleries 
ave been suppressed, at considerable cost, on the 
royal estates, and the whole number suppressed 
throughout the realm is supposed toexceed 50,000.— 
1 congratulate my friend, the Rev. Robert Baird, 
whose visit to Stockholm materially served the 


cause. Paris corresp. 
RUSSIA. í 


An American gentleman residing in Russia writes 
as follows: l 

“You have no idea of the rapid improvements go- 
ing on jn this country, The activity of the imperi- 
al agents abroad, under the orders of government, 
exceed all belief; and the liberality of the Russian 
government ensures success everywhere. Every im- 
provement in the armies or navies, or in mechanics 
or the arts, which may be invented or introduced 
either in Europe ar America, is immediately com- 
municated to the consuls of Russia to their govern- 


ment. On its receipt in Russia, the foreign depart- 
ment immediately examines into it, and ascertains if 
it is applicable, or can be made useful or profitable; 
if so, it is communicated to the emperor, and the in- 
ventor, or his inyention, or both, are immediately 
transferred to Russia. LV. F. American. 

PULL PARTICULARS OF /THE GREAT RIOT AND FIRE AT 

CANTON. 

The following interesting letter from a gen- 
tleman who was an eye witness of what he writes 
about, giving a detailed and animated account of the 
state of affairs at Canton, and the mobs of Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, is taken fromthe Journal of Commerce. 
Though long, it will be found interesting throughout: 

Canton, Dec. 16th, 1842. 

- T arrived at Canton 24th ult. I was soon introduc- 
ed to the several Hong merchants, with whom 1 was 
much pleased. All expressed great alarm on account 
of the rumor that their monopoly is to be broken up 
by the treaty with the English. Dr. and Mrs. Par- 
ker arrived here a few days before me. Mrs. Par- 
kern appearance in Canton produced a great excite- 
ment of curiosity. She kept very quiet, and did not 
expose herself to public view any more than was 
absolutely necessary. Her only appearance out, was 
a few moments walk in the American square, and 
then only in the evening. Some of the Hong mer- 
chants did not think it prudent for her to remain here. 
A few days after, Mrs. Isaacson, the wife of a cap- 
tain of an English ship, came to visit Mrs. P. and re- 
mained with her. This increased the excitement, 
but company created courage, and the ladies became 
more bold to gratify their curiosity to see and know 
something of this most extraordinary people, their 
city, public buildings, customs, hotels, &c. &. &c. 
The first attempts passed over without accident, and 

ave them an opportunity to see many curious things. 

n this time two English women came up from 
Whampoa, and oa i at a gentleman's factory in 
the English Hong. They were much more bold, went 
in chairs to several places, to several shops, &. &. 
also walked openly in the company’s garden. This 
further increased the excitement, and the Hong mam, 
chants expressed much fear that it would produce 
evil, and every where was expressed a strong dislike 
to the English generally. Placards were posted up, 
calling on the people to resist and oppose the treaty | 
with the ane 

On the 6th December, Dr. and Mrs. Parker, cap- 
tain and Mrs. Isaacson, and several gentlemen, ac- 
companied by a linguist, crossed the river to the Js- 
land of Honam, to visita temple. On landing, they 
were met byan immense crowd of people, and the 

inguist became so much alarmed at their menaces 
that he considered it unsafe to take them through the 
different buildings connected with the temple, and 
burried them to their boats through a by-way, mak- 
ing a very narrow oscape. 

On the morning of the 7th, quite a crowd collect- 
ed about the American square; several Lascar sailors 
were drunk in the streets, niaking little quarrels with 
the Chinese, which caused a collection about them; 
the two women before mentioned walked openly in 
the company’s garden, —at first, I was told, entirel 
alone, which of coume excited the Chinese. At 
o’clock all was quiet, at which time J left Canton 
with three gentlemen and a linguist, to visit the tem- 
ple at Honam. At our landing we met a quitea 
crowd, which did not appear pleased with our visit. 
The linguist informed them that we were Fawkee, 
(Americans;) their countenances changed at once, 
and Fawkee“ passed from one to another through 
the crowd. We visited the temple, and the exten- 
sive establishment connected witb it; were shown all 
things, even the sacred pigs, and were treated by the 
priests to tea, fruit and sweatmeats, and in fact I was 
never treated more civilly in any country. We re- 
turned to our boat highly delighted with what we 
had seen. We landed at Canton about half-past 4 
o’clock, and saw the mob pulling down the fence in 
front of the company’s garden next to the river.— 
Still there was no great fuss about it. There seem- 
ed to be but few engaged in the affair, but these few 
very determined. We walked across the square to 
Messrs. Wetmore & Co.’s factory, where we dined, 
and did not feel that the mob would go beyond the 
destruction of the fence around the company’s gar 
den. While at dinner (about half-past 6,) a gentle 
man stopping at Messrs. Wetmore & Co.'s came in, 
expressing great alarm, and informing us that the 
American consul, all the members of the house of 
Messrs. Russell & Co., and Mr. Trott, of the firm of 
Sword & Trott, had left their establishments to seek 
protection of a Hong merchant. We thought the gen- 
tleman a Jittle nervous and much excited, and rather 
laughed at his fears; but as the noise in the Ameri- 
can sure increased, we left the table, and from the 
verandah, saw an immense mob in the square and 
about the factories. All seemed forcing their way 


to the English factories. We soon 


they had fired a building, and presently discovered it | i 
to be the. English flag staff, which the mob bad fired. 
Then commenced the destruction of the company’s | ga 


factory, (a very extensive ran of 


&o. &c. occupied by several different mercantile con- 
small force, but were soon driven off. They also 
“| drove off the engines from 
Heard & Co., with a youn Mr. Heard, who occu i- | fire extends beyond these buildings, we will stop it 
eda part of the Dutch Hong next east from the 
company’s, had in their possession & large amount of 
treasure, (mostly -belonging to a large English house 
extensively engaged in the opium trade,) which thog 
considered in much danger, and resolved to guard it 
till the last moment. Their Chinese servants assat 
ed them, that as they were Americans, they would 
i f | different articles of plunder—and had just come at 


not be troubled; but the mob hav 
plunder, and knowing this house to 


than American in their business, and also knowing 
them to be holders of a large amount of treasure, 
could not restrain . themselves, and commenced the 
attack. Mr. Heard haring a few old muskets made 


a formidable defence an 


moment drove them off. They next fired the Hongs 
in the rear. The fire having already communicated 
from the English Hong, soon forced Messrs. Heard 
& Co. to retreat to Footae’s Hong, who had sent 


- eoolies to their aid. 
In the mean time the fire raged, 


creased in numbers and fierceness, eying Hongmo, 
(Englishmen) and Fanqui (foreign devil.) 


an attempt to communicate with 


ed us we should be murdered if we moved oat; still 
we made the attempt, and so long as we were known 
as Americans, we were safe. e of our: number 
was soon ealled a Hongma, when Fanqui and Hong- 
mo vere re ted with such violence, and the rush was 
so great, that we found it impossible to move further, 
and retreated to our former quarters, where we had 


full view of the spreading rage of 


ing every moment it would pass Hong lane to the 
‘American factories. The wind being from the north, 

the light wafted the flames over the river. Mr. 
‘Wetmore, jr. displayed great coolness and firmness, 


and soon fixed on a plan of action, 
mob attacked us in front we would 
moment, and not leave his factory u 


drive us off. His most valuable books and papers 


were packed and ready to be taken 


sure, as it could not be removed, it was determined 
should be put in the well; and as we were to remain 
by it until the fire should force us off, we presumed 


su e i 
ing we could do no more than await the fate which 
seamed inevitably our lot—destruction by fire and the 
mob— we made an effort to communitate with our 


neighbors, which we accomplished 


by climbing to the roof of the factory, and.then cross- 
ing from one roof to another. In this, manner we 


visited all our fellow sufferers who 


property,and escaped. We found that the American 
consul, all the members of the house of Russell & 
Co. and Mr. Trott, had escaped early in the evening, 


saw a light as if 


buildings, offices, 


and the mob in- 
We made 


our neighbors,— 
and no arms but 


the fire, expect- 


which was, if the 
resist tll the last 
nil the fire might 


‘with us; his trea- 


with ladders, &c. 


had not left their 


‘disguised in Chinese dresses and sought the protec- 


tion of a Hong merchant, and thence in tha same 


deen in far grester danger than if 


actory. We learn that the two English 


17 1 5 and Mrs. Isaacson, Mr. G. W. King, and Mr. 


orse, (Olymphant & Co.) had garly in the evening 


joſt their residences and gone to that ofa Hon 


chant, whence Mrz. Parker, and 


Isaacson eae in a boat for Whampoa, where they 
e found Mr. Bull and a young Doug- 
Jass (his clerk), with their books and papers all rea- 


arrived safe. 


dy to be moved into the street. 


advised to remain quietly, for it appeared sure if he 
uld he lose all his ef- 

fects, but most probably the lives of all who. might 
aid bim. Mr. Bull bad a large amount of treasure, 
‘which of course ereated great anxiety. We, next 
found Mr. G, Nye, Mr. Ryan, aud. Mr. W. A. 
rence, all resolved to stan by their. property to the 
last. I deheve J have mentioned all who remained 


attempted to move, not only wou 


in Canton through the night.. 
We cominued in this situation, 


watching the mob. communicating with our fellow 

zufferers on the roofs of the factories, till 3 o’olock, 

. when some few of us got a little sleep, while the 
others kept wateh. As day approached, we were 

alarmed by Mr. Wetmore’s compradore, who bad: 

into Mr. Wetmore’s 
factory. This I think is a mistake, as we aould not 
a disposition; dut we 


„ ea oe 


heard the mob threaten to break 


a 


gee any appearance of auch a 


' g mer 
captain and Mrs. 


r. was soon 


* 


* 


and save all the property.” 


front the mob were furious, 


the treasure in Messrs. H 


only lead to the -yuin and d 


to attempt it. The authorities again * with 
more force, but were as 8000 driven off. 
tion appeared more and more desperate, till, when it 


was fairly light, we saw an 


but alone, in the American square. The poor fel- 
low’s fate seemed to us sure, but we soon saw anoth- 
er and another, and then captain Foulk of the Le- 
vant, captain Sumner, of the Probus, captain Lock- 
wood of the Valpararso, and captain Loud of the 


Splendid, with their boats’ 


through the square of the 
persing the mob as they 


having been just roused from a sound sleep, the scene 
appeared. truly awful. The fire was still raging; the 
wind had hauled a little north by east, wa 

flames and smoke past Hong lane over the American 
factories; fire in our rear seemed inevitable, while in 


hope seemed at an end. We had in vain, during the 

night, attempted to get a letter down to Whampoa, 

jeht be sent us from the American merc 

ships, but we now began to feel that all the forces 

they could muster would do us no fore and perhaps 
t 


ting the 


constantly passing W th 


eard & Co.'s vault. All 


eath 
Our situa- 


American sailor, armed, 


crews, all armed, (25 in 


ready to peril. their lives, their all for 'us, marched 


American factories, dis- 


passed. We opened our 


doors to them with feelings not to be described 
That these 25 men, poorly armed, should have dared 


man. When I reflect upon 


conduct, I am amazed with astonishment equalle 

only by m admiration of the men who achieved it. 

Not only did they come na Ce to meet an infuri- 
t 


ated mob on their landing, 
their way for miles throu 


boats, whose crews all participated in the acts and 
. with the feelings of that mob which 
ese brave men were bound to meet. 


eyond the imagination 0 


their bold, disinterested 


ey forced and made 
gh thousands of Chinese 


the square with sword and pistol in hand. The mob 


finding us to be Fawkees, grecied us as such, and 


lestation.. When we arrived at the boats’ landing, 


we found a great crowd, but captian Loud's cool, 


quiet firmness, had been su 


we saw no disposition to molest us. Our success. 
gave us more courage. We drove them back and 


cleared quite a large space 


tween the American square and the ruins; also drove 


of gcound—nearly all he- 


all their fury they seemed much afraid of a Sun or 
pistol, We never fired once, it being quite enough 


to point at them. If in large numbers, they woul 
run.as-if for life; if but few they would prostrate 
themselves before us—their aces go tbe very earth 
and with our fears, we had many a hearty laugh. 


After a general rendezvous 


decided that the most valuable books and papers 


should be put on board the 


a retreat, and then wait the movement of the mob, 


hoping ow forces might be 


* 


with 140 men each, and there was a much larger 


of kings and queens. In the meantime the mob con- 
tinued the plunder of Messrs. Heard & Co.'s treasure. 
We passed back and forth 5 unmolested, 


J. 
With all our fears, we were greatly amused with 


and consultation, it was 


boats, in preparation for 


t our turn would 


not only for him, but for those. foremost 
cond robbery, and hundreds were deen 
close, (many of them with short swords, which are 

fully held in the air to prevent their doing 


in this so- 
ressing 80 


bution in this way, they separated unharmed, 
ready for another race. Whether the first robber 
got any part of his dearly earned plunder, we coul 
not see. We saw a scene amangst the boats which 
made us laugh. A fellow had loaded himself with 
money, and attempted to escape in his boat. He was 


soon surrounded by a great 
tack commenced; he was 


number of boats; the at- 


where he was kept from sinking, but not allowed to 


enter the boats until he gav 


e up, which he seem 
plane his head under 
e. poor fellow. In this 


manner he was handled until he gaye up all. We 
learned that a schooner, a passenger craft between 
this and Macao, would soon arrive here, on board of 
which it was decided should be put all the treasure, 
to be by her taken to the American ships at Wham- 

a. After twelve o'clock some more American 
and two or three English boats arriyed from Wham- 
poa, considerably increasing our farce. Mr. Heard 
with five or six men, well armed, went in a boat and 
landed in front of his factory. He discharged his 
gun over the heads of the mob and dispersed them. 
He found them in full possession of his treasure; 
which they left at his approach. He then rescued 


from the ruins what the mob had not taken, and out 


of $500,000, saved about $200,000. The schooner 


baggage, &c. Kc. was put into her to go-to the Ame- 


rican ships at Whampose. 


The immense value of 


her cargo caused muc fear that she would be at- 


tacked on her way down the river, and a qumber of 


our American bold hearts and stout hands went in her, 

prepared and resolved to carry her safely. to her des- 

tination, or perish in the attempt. Captain Faulk 

aud Captain Lockwood, with a few equally brave 
e 


men under them. undertook and accomplis 
great object. At about four o'clock the authorities 


à this 


came out with a much stronger force and dispersed 
the moh, which they probabi would not have done, 


had not the few Americans 
Almost all the foreigners 


shown so much firmness. 
left before night. Mr. 


Wetmore considered it necessary to remain, as there 
was a large amount of American property in the 
bands of the Hong merchants, aud as it did not ap- 
pear that the feelings which caused the outbreak was 
against the Americans. As there was no money left 


to excite the mob to plunder, there could be no dan- 


er for our presence and safety. It was also thaught, 
F we all abandoned Canton, it might be much more 


unsafe to return hereafter, 


man to remain now.] 


All belonging to Messrs. Wetmore, & Co's house with 


son, (belonging to 


d two gentlemen stopping there—Mr. Hallem and my 
the house. of Russell & Co.), Mr. 
w. A. Lawrence, Captains Loud, Summer, and 


Leach, with several officers from the American 
ships, and a captain of an English ship, with about 
forty-five of their men, resolved to stop all night.— 


Wetmore & Co’s. We then 
ed to rest, and slept as soun 
friends in America. 


seen men conduct 80 well. 


Ja name which gold cannot buy, and feelings o 
tude which can only expire with the lives of those 


After a watch was set for the night over the boats 
and a retreat guarded to them, and being prepared 
d | to move ata moment’s notice, we all sat down and 
did good justice to a dinner, hastily 


| prepared at Mr. 
a t the watch) retir- 
ly as if amongst our dear 


Of the captains, their officers and men, who came 
to our rescue, it would be impossible to say who 
did most or best. They are all heroes. I have never 


Eror sailor was like a 
ey have all gained 
grati- 


I never was so proud of being an American. 


‘These sailors have shown 


savod. 


and Trott, 8 Faulk is 
Mr. Trott 


‘sans. I feel proud in taking them by the hand 
(though stained with tar and hardened 

jabor) and call them brothers. On the arrival of 
the first four boats; Captain Load, being left to pro- 
teet them, hoisted the American flag upon a small 
tree near the landing: point, around which we all 


by honest 


In speaking of the conduct of the four captains 
and men, I could not feel that more praise was due 
to one than to all, as it réspects their efforts for our 
general good; but for the interest of Messrs. Swords 


entitled to much praise. 


abandoned his factory, books, treasure 


— 


Ms 


break into the factory, and saved ail. 


ruc 
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and all, early in the evening of the previous day.— 
Captain Faulk, knowing the past, resolved, at all haz- 
ards, ta save their treasure which was large. He 
found his wag thronzh the mob, and Í believe had to 
The other 
three would have done the same had it been neces- 
sary. On the morning of the 9th the British steamer 


Porcupine, with Sir Hogh Gough, arrived. His bu- 


` commences. 


siness was not connected with the war. Sir Hugh 
departed last night in a schooner, leaving the Por- 
cupine. Last evening another steamer arrived, with 
despatches for the former to depart, and the sooner 
they go the better, as their presence only excites the 
mob, and, in case of a row, they can do no good.— 
The captain himself says his orders are to take care 
of himself, and to clear out as soon as a disturbance 
‘The whole country is exasperated 
against the English, and this feeling must continue 


- to increase until they acquire sufficient knowledge 


of modern warſare, when awful must be the ven. 
geance visited upon their enemies. Since the row, 
some business has been done. The Hong merchants | 


appear very anxious to get the merchandise out of 


- 


~~ 


fact, I think thé troubles but just commenced. 


their Hongs, and will not encourage the country peo- 
ple to send down their produce for sale; nor is it 
probable that much, if any will come to market for 
some time to come. Things are not yet re in 

es- 
terday was a day of ularms; placards were posted 
up calling on the people to raise and kill all the fo- 


reigners, most of whom packed up and cleared out. 


The night passed quietly. To-day all seems quiet; 
but the feeling of the whole country is raised. I fear 
we shall all be driven off, and if we get off safe. we 
must be satisfied. Thus far they have discriminat- 


ed between the Americans and English, and it de- 


pends much on the Americans here to return the fa- 
vor their nationality has gained them. The opium 


‘trade haa caused this war; the English still persist 


in it; and I am told that some American houses are 


now in, aod that others intend commencing it on the 
first of January, which would surely bring the ven- 


geance of the Chinese upon them, if not all Ame- 


ricans. I find them very intelligent and shrewd,— 
all educated,—none that cannot read and write.— 
They are excellent judges of character, but their 


- prejudices are great against foreigners. The whole 


empire seems moved; they have some foreigners 
as engineers among them; have built many forts, 


and are making great preparations in the north, 


The corres 


— 


and I think the treaty all a moonshine. We shall 
see.” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BRITISH ENVOY AND 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS. 

It is noticed in the news from Canton, by the ship 
Splendid, at New York, that a correspondence had 
taken place between Sir Hugh Gough and Sit Hen- 
ry Pottinger, the British envoys, and the English mer- 
chants in Canton, in relation to the recent riot.— 
ndence, in the present unsettled state 
of the affairs of that country, possesses much in- 
terest. The York Commercial furnishes a synop- 
sis of the correspondence, of which we avail our- 
selves: . 

The first letter, from the merchants, represented 
that the attack on the factories was undoubiedly pre- 
concerted, and would probably be renewed, and ask- 
ed that the steamer Proserpine might be allowed .to 
remain in front of the factories for their protection. 
This request was acceded to by Hugh Gough, who 
promised also to ag his departure as long as pos- 
sible, that he might hear from the plenipotentiary 
before he left Canton. 


The merchants then wrote to Bir Henry Pottinger, 
on the ]3th, giving him a brief history of the riot, 
with expressions of their firm conviction that it was 
not uppremeditated—representing that it was all im- 
portant for the British merchants to remain at Can- 
ton, as their absence would throw all business into 
the hands of the Americans—and soliciting the per- 
magent establishment of a sufficient naval force for 
their defence. 

The reply of Sir Henry is dated at Hong Kong, 
December 16, and dealeres his dissent from the opin- 
jon advanced by the merchants, that.the riot was got 
up by the Chinese; he ascribes it wholly to the mis- 
conduct of a large body of Lascars, who went u 
from the British vessels and engaged in fighting with 
the Chinese; and that the attack on the factories was 
caused directly by the Lascars being permitted to 
take refuge in one of them, when they were over- 
powered by the Chinese. He adds, that before he can 
make any demand for repayment of the losses sus- 
tained, he must be satistied that some attempt was 
made to control the Lascars; and that if merchants 
will not enforce order in their ships, they must take 
the consequences. 

He goes on to deny the alledged unwillingness of 
the Chiuese authorities to afford protection—deolar- 


ing it to be at total variance with the information 
ahd apinions that had reached him. Of their alleg- 
ed inabihty to afford protection he also expresses 


and the manner in which they regard the “British 
barbarians,” as they call them. In one of the pro- 
clamations of a commissioner, sir Henry Pottinger 


his doubt, and more than intimates his beiief that) is said to be “very grateful for the imperial favor of 


timely and proper application was not made to 
them—very fairly citing numerous instances of mobs 
and riots in England and other civilized countries, 
to show that an exasperated mob is the most un- 
manageable thing in the world, and that temporary 
triumph of a mob is not to be regarded as proof eith- 
er of unwillingness or inability on the part of magis- 
trates. 


Sir Henry then goes on to refer, in very plain 
language, to events that occurred before he arriv- 
ed in China, as accounting for the ill will and hoe- 
tile feelings of the Chinese towards the English— 
distinctly averring that up to a certain time the 
Chinese were civil and well behaved, and that the 
change must have been brought about by ourselves, 
partly by mismanagement and partly by ill treat- 
ment.” ' i 

He then puts it to the merchants whether they can 
conscientiously, as individuals and a collective bo- 


dy, assert that they had studied the complexion of 


the times, or had in any single circumstance stri- 
ven to aid him in his arrangements, by endeavoring 
to dissipate and soothe the excitement and irrita- 
tion of which they so loudly complained.” Whether 
they had not “thrown obstacles and difficulties in 
the way of those very arrangements which had been 
the Jeading object of his public actions for the last 
18 months.” 


After going on in this strain at some length, and 


ministering at least a very sharp if not a very well 


deserved rebuke, Sir Henry concludes as follow: 


“I have now arrived at the consideration of your 


present position and future prospects and wishes, as 
set forth ir your letter; and, with respect to the ad- 


vantages, if not necessity, of actual residence at a 
Id 


ton, as well as the probable consequences that wo 

attend on your being forced to withdraw from that 
place, I need only remark that I am fully apprised 
of those facts, and that I should and shall very truly 


regret the loss and inconvenience to which you would 


be exposed by the latter step becoming indispensable. 
I trust, however, that it will yet be averted through 
the measures which I have in view; but adverting to 
the closing request of your communication, I must, 
at once, finally, most explicitly, and candidly, ac- 
quaint you, that no conceivable circumstances should 
induce me to place her majesty’s government in so 
false and undignified a posture, as I should consider 
it to be placed in, were I to send troops and ships 
of war to Canton in opposition to the wishes and re- 
quest of the local government, in order that you might 
carry on por trade under the protection of such 
troops and ships of war. Such an arrangement, ir- 
respective of the conclusive objection to it which | 
adduce above, would inevitably lead to farther ill will, 
heart burning, and violence, and its only result must 


be disappointment, and in all likelihood a renewal of 


hostilities between the governments of England and 
China--a calamity which I feel certain you will one 
and all cordially unite with me in earnestly depre- 
cating.” | p 
Ending with an explicit declaration that he had 
given his ready assent to the suggestiun of admiral 
Cochrane, thatehe Proserpine should be recalled to 
Hong Kong, as her presence at Canton would only 
be a source of irritation to the Chinese. 


The merchants replied at length on the 23d, tem- 
rately but firmly repelling the accusations of Sir 
Heary, re- affirming what they had said respecting 
the origin and cause of the riot, and the inabilit 
of unwillingness of the Chinese authorities to af- 


ford protection—asserting that repeated applica- 


tions had been made to them through the Hong mer- 
chants—and vindicating themselves from the charge 
of throwing difficulties in his (Sir Henry’s) way, with 
a courteous though sufficiently pungent reminding 
of his excellency that he had never thought it de- 
sirable to seek for their opinion or co-operation in any 


way. 
They concluded by requesting that their reply 
might be laid before the home government, together 


with his excellency’s letter, 


A brief answer from Sir Henry’s seeretary closes 
the correspondence—informing the merchants that 
their reply should be laid before the home govern- 
ment,.and that Sir Henry had received assurances 
from the Viceroy of Canton of his anxiety as well as 
ability to protect all foreigners, and of his willingness 
to repay all losses incurred during the riot, after they 
should have been correctly ascertained and submitted 
through her majesty’s government. 


Various official Chinese documents reached us by 
the successive arrivals from that country, illustrative 


of the character of their people and government, 


allowing him to trade at the five ports. His country 
is described as being very distant from China, overa 
vast ocean, and inasmuch as ships can go and come 
but once a year, the British are to be allowed to 
bring their Hmilles with them, to prevent them from 
being separated and scattered. The following pas- 
sages, and especially that in which English husbands 
are said to submit to their wives, will excite a smile: 

“We have examined and found that the English 
have hitherto traded only at Canton; but dow, since 
the said barbarians will go and trade at each of the 


other ports, it cannot be but that their broad cloths, ` 


camlets, clocks and watches, must be exchanged for 
the natural productions of China, tea and silk. And 
since the goods of the barbarians are very numerous, 
and cannot be kept long on board of the ships, part 
of the capital will be lost, and their circulation be- 
ing impeded, our business of government i. e. the 
collection of duties will be very difficult. 


With reference to the barbarian merchants’ halls 
and consuls, it is also difficult to oppose his requests. 


Formerly, when the barbarian ships entered the 
port, and families were brought, they were only per- 
mitted to remain on board the barbarian ships; they 
were not allowed to dwell in the factories. The 
laws as originally established are very strict. 


1 humbly consider that it is a difficult matter to 
control the barbarian ships; they certainly come and 
go like the biast: and floating upon the vast waves, 
in the morning they are in the east, and in the even. 
ing in the west, distant a hundred le in the twinkling 
of an eye; and are thus able to distress the coasts. 


Now if they had warehouses for their merchan- 
dise, and thelr wives aud children on whom their 
hearts are fixed; and as they will bring a vast quan- 
tity of goods as well as their families, for whom 
their warm affection is excessive, under these cjr- 
cumstances it will be easier to contro] them. 


The English barbarians hold their wives in high 
respect and estimation; the husband submits to the 
wife, and condescends to be obedient to her disposi- 
tion; and by these means their (the English) temper 
will be softened, and theu there will not be any ne- 


cessity of especially guarding agairst, or fear of dis- 


turbance. | | . 

Ir is added that “with reference to the money the 
imperial will has bestowed upon said barbarians, it 
is now in the course of payment.” 


Another despatch describes Yih as ‘the rebel-quel- 


ling general.” It says that those who in danger 
drew in and advanced not, and in going to battle got 
out of the way and hid themselves, are marked for 
degradation and to be sent to the frontiers.” Incense 
and libations are to be offered to the shades of thosc 
who Careless of their lives devoted themselves to their 
country, and their names are to be engraven for 
ever,” Š 


The following translation of an Imperial edict, is 
quite paternal as well as affecting: 

“At the commencement of our family (aam wo 
first achieved the conquest of China,) its foundation 
was based on arms. hen J received my ancestral 
throne, I managed affairs with care and attention; 
and matiers were settled with the specd of an arrow 
shot by a horseman; I dared not be guilty of the least 
delay, inattention, or carelessness; but in the course 
of years, in all the provinces, military discipline be- 
came decayed and out of use, to that degree, that 
when the troops went to battle, there were not any 
arranged laws, ortactics. At the present time the 
English barbarians are causing trouble and confusion 
in the two provinces of Keangsoo and Chekeang, poi- 
soning, i. e. treating cruelly, and tyrannising over the 
people: which greatly excites my most vehement an- 
ger and indignation. J order the governors and lieu- 
tenant governors of each of the maritime provinces 
to especially apply themselves to the knowledge of 
my state of mind and intentions; and with additional 
care and thoughtfulness to apply themselves to the 
duty of warding off and guarding against. The dif- 
ferent bodies of secre troops—the divisions of 
troops attached to the higher officers of a province, 
as well as the rest distributed through each province, 
are to be continually drilled and exercised, until they 
become fully experienced in all martial exercises; 
teach them to be courageous and intelligent. From 
this time henceforth, if, as hitherto, military disci- 
pua affairs be not studied and praotised, ana if there 

any carelessness in warding off and guarding 
against—that is, if any more towns are lost, - che 
said governors and lieutenant governors shall be held 
responsible. ö x ` 

Pay an implicit and awe-struck obedience! pay an 
implicit and awe-struck obedience!—Respect this. 


—— ———— ne 
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In Keying’s report of the loss of Chin-Keang, he 
sa 


Yangtszekeang, and attacked Kingkow. Our troops 
opened their fire and killed 2 tens of the re- 
dellious barbarians, and many were drowned. The 
said barbarians again brought in a great number of 
ships, and they settled down as thick as bees.” 

Here follows a long account of the great feats 
performed by the Chinese troops, which concludes 
with an admission that the Foo district was lost, and 
the rebellious barbarians abandoned themselves to 
disorder. The horrors of the war are thus touch- 
ingly described in another proclamation: ` .. 

It is generally understood that to men born into 
the world, —of causes of sorrow,—there is none 
greater than the dispersion of the living (friends and 
relations); of causes of grief and mourning, there 
is none greater than separation by death, Formerly, 
on account of the confusion and troubles causéd by 
the English barbarians, who attacked and destroyed 
Chinkeang, and other places, the citizens hurriedly 
removed out of the way; and the inhabitants of the 
neighboring districts also shifted their places of 
abode. Old men were supported and carried, and 
little obildren led by the hand, wandering about 
without habitations; which (distress) when your eyes 
beheld, our hearts were pained: then the father lost 
his son, the elder, his younger brother, and the hus, 
band, his wife; and, moreover, many poor and dis- 
tressed, but good, honest people, were unable to re- 
move; and when the city was taken, they lost their 
lives (either by suicide or the enemy's ma) When 
these were related, our heady were troubled, and 
our hearts greivously pained.” , Saas 

The history of the British war in China, with all 
its details and enormities, is yet to be written. 


Tue Churer Navy. From the latest Pekin ga- 
zettes, we perceive that much interest exists in the 
imperial cabinet, on the subject of eonstructing ships 
of war after foreign models. It appears that Kin 
Yinglin one of the ministers, laid drawings of ships 
of sundry forms before his majesty, accompanicd by 
strong recommendations for an increased number of 
efficient fighting ships. 585 this, the emperor 
sends all the drawings to Yihshan at Canton, order- 
ing him to have vessels constructed, if he considered 
Kin Yinglin’s plans the most feasible. - Yihshan, in 
a very lengthy memorial, shows that no kiad of ves- 
sels are at all proper for fighting, except those con- 
structed afler foreign models. 

‘He.speaks of the wonderful reports of the high 
officers of the United States ships, Constellation and 
Bostow, during their visit at Whampoa, and propos- 
es, that they be the models of ali Chinese ships of 
war, hereafter built. The emperor, therefore orders 
ships to be built of the kind recemmended and of the 
best materials. „ 

His majesty also states, that as the ships are now 
needed there will not be time to wait for them to be. 
built, but-orders Yihshan to send the hong merchants 
te buy the ships, which the barbarians have for sale, 
and at the same time to despatch proper officers, to 
5 the strongest materials possible for ship 
uilding. Yihshan states in his memorial that one 
ship after the foreign model-has been built at Canton 
which is able to go out to sea, and that two more 

are on the stocks. a 

The Register enntains an imperial edict, dated No- 
tember 13, and mentions another. dated Norember 
N. respecting the misconduct of the generals to 
whom was entrusted the conduct of the war. The 
second of these edicts gives the sentence of Yihshan, 
¥ihking and Wanvei—to be degraded and dismissed, 
and have their heads cutoff. The tone of these 
edicts certainly is not of tbe most friendly character 
to the barbarians. | oe ts 10 

Taane or Cuina. Commercial and shipping statis- 
tes. The following is a list of :merchantmen aod 
men of war in China on the 15th of November lust. 

British government vessels (not men-of-war) 23. 

British men-of-war (sailing ships) 17 troop’ and 
hospital ships 8; war steamers 8. Total 33. 

rench men-of-war 2. American 1. 

British merchantmen in China, chiefly in the Can- 
ton river, 100. 2 a 

Of the above, some are very large, as the follow- 
a Balcarras, 1,488 tons; Edinburg, 1,414; Buck- 
ingham, 1.468; Fort William, 1,248; Inglis, 1, 221; 

arles Forbes. 969; Fraun Jowasjee, 973. l 

List of American ships in China at the above date: 

Probus, Capt. Sumner; Grafton. Capt. Gardener; 


r 
A 4 a 


Panther, Capt. Lockwood; Levant, Capt. Foulke; Ann! 


McKim, Capt. Vasmer; Congress, Hayes; Charleston, 
Capt. Harlow; Mary Ellen, Capt Henry; Valparai- 
o, Capt. Tock wood; Splendid, Capt. Laud; Calumet, 
Apt. Leach. zi 
One Spanish merchantman; one Danish; two Ham- 
dung: two Dutch. | . 


. * * — oe 2 * od ` 
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ys: | 
„The rebellious barbarians sneaked into the 


landed at Salinna, and burned the town. 


peace and harmony among the different tribes. 


Export of tea to the United States, for the following 
seasons ending 30th June. 


Season 1836 and 1837 Ibs. 16.581.467 
37 and 38 E 15,185 067 

38 and '39 n 9 721 067 

39 and 40 a 19,333 597 

40 and 41 ne 8.351, 806 

Aland 42 A 13,500,339 


From the F. of C. and H. K. Gaz. OR. 13. 
Export of tea to Great Britain from Ist Oct. 1841, to 


30th Sept. 1842. — 

Bohea 1,007,004 Twankay 3,353,557 
Congou 30,763,495 Hyson 1,671,505 
Caper 270,618 Hyson Skin 253,126 
Souchong 668,863 - Young Hyson 1, 105,473 
Hong Muy 390,325 Gunpowder 638,999 
Sorts 96,661 Imperial 606,518 
Pekoe 594,935 Total Green 7.629.176 
Or. Pekoe 840, 531 


Black 34, 632, 176 


l i lbs. 42,261,648 
Quick passaces. The Canton Register says: 
The U. S. schooner Mazeppa made the passage from 
Hongkong to Chusan, in 16 days, leaving th Octo- 
ber and arriving 13th November. The U. S. schoo- 
ner Zephyr left Macao 8th October, and arrived at 
Singapore 18th October. These passages do great 
credit to U. S. olippers.” 
YUCATAN. 


A body of troops from the Mexican squadron 
The ships 
then proceeded to Tilshac, where on the 27th, they 
landed all their troops. The first place to be attack - 
ed was said to. be Sisal; the squadron were hourl 
expected off that place. The Yucetanoes had le 
Merida, Sisal, and Hanakamak,to the number of 
4500, to meet the Mexicans. Campeachy was still 
holding out. 


~ 


Soa l 
5. 8 MEXICO. 
General Woll, a Frenchman, and commander of 
the last 5 st Texas ſrom Mexico, writes 
thus to a friend. ‘ My expedition as you will per- 
ceive by the: aceompany ing papers, was crowned 
with success. The government has voted me a cross 
of honor, with a star. This distinction has never 
been awarded to any but to Santa Anna and myself. 
It obliges me more than ever to devote myself to my 
adopted country, which showers its honors and high 
favors on my merits and the services I have been so 
fortunate to render her in my military career. I 
have moreover been nominated general-in-chief of 
the army of the north, Thi» promotion has been an- 
Bounced to me in the most flattering terms.” 
e a Ba b. 3 | . [Etats Unis. 
a 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


“APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

‘Murphy V. Jones, collector of the customs at Wil- 
mingtoo, N. C. vice Wm. C. Lord. 

Abelard Guthrie, register of the land office at 
Lima, Ohio, vice James Watson Riley, 


‘CONSUL. The president of the United States 
has recognized Louis Henrieue Ferreira De Aguira, 
as consul general of Brazil for the United States. 


. A PUBLIC DINNER was given at Pittsburg a few 
days ago to hon. W. W. Irwin (recently appointed 
charge d’affaire to Denmark) by his friends, said to be 
the largest assembly ever collected on such an occa- 
sion in that city. 5 : 


an į ` 
— 


. NAVAL. Captain William e Bolton 
has been ordered to relieve Commodore Morgan 
in the command of our naval forces on the coast of 
Brazil. x 

It is usderstood that Commodore M. G. Perry will 
sail shortly in the new sloop- of- war Saratoga for the 
coast of Africa; and that the flag-ship Macedonian 
will follow as soon as she can be ready for sea. 

A board of officers has been ordered to assemble 
at Washington to revise the table of allowances for 
vessels of war. The board will consist of Captain 
Thomas W. Wyman, Commander G. J. Pendergrast, 
and Lieutenant Elisha Peck. l 

[Army & Navy Chronicle. 
INDIAN COUNCIL. The Veo Buren ,(Ark.) 
Intelligencer states that there is to be a general coun- 
cil of all the Indian tribes, held at Tahslequah, Che- 
rokee nation. The object of the council is to promote 


4 


the 
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INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 
In 1842, the United States had 178 political and con- 
sular agents in foreign countries: —8 ministers pleni- 
potentiary, with salaries of 86900 each, besides 
$9,000 outfit; four secretories of legation with a 
salary each of 82,000 one minister resident, (Commo- 
dcre Porter, at Constantinople), with a salary of §6,- 
000; one Dragoman to legation at Constantinople; ele- 
ven charges d'affairs with salaries each of $4,500; and 
A hundred and fifty four consuls and commercial 

nts, Í E 

rance has 193 political and consular agents a- 
broad, —ten ambassadors, with salaries varie from . 
$9,375 to $56,350, twenty one ministers plenipoten- 
tiary with salaries varying from $4.688 to 818, 750; 
two charges d’affaires; three secretaries of embassies; . 
fifteen attaches; twenty four consuls generals with 
salaries varying from §2,800 to $5,750; and eigh- | 


-ty-seven cousuls of the first and second class, whose 


9 E vary from 61.500 to $3,350. The salary ac 
nch consni at Canton is fixed at 357,500. 


REVENUE CUTTERS. The secretary of the treae 
sury has advertised for proposals to build the hulls of © 
three iron steamers to be adapted for receiving Hun- 
ter's or Ericsson’s propellers, one hundred and forty 
feet on deck, twenty-three feet beam, and ten feet ` 
hold. They are to be constructed as cutters for ser- 
vice un the sea coast,.of the best American iron, and 
are to be finished in six months from the delivery 
of the plans ta the contractor. Payment is to be 
made according to the nett weight per pound of the 
iron work, after it is wrought and fitted to its appro- 
priate place. | 

Proposals are also invited for the. construction of 
six steam engines, boilers and propellers, upon Hun- 
ter’s plan,—two to be delivered on Lake Erie and tho 
rest at such places on the sea coast as the secretary | 
may direct. Also for two upon Ericsson's plan, to 
be delivered on the sea coast. The whole are to be 
finished within five months of the delivery of the 

ans. The fire surface of the boilers is to be not 
ess than seven hundred feet; their working pressure, 
eighty pounds to the square inch; their proof, two 
hundred and 3 ounds; cylinders, six in number, 
of 18 inches, wit 3 feet stroke. l ai 

The New York Journal of Commerce, fin com- 
menting upon this procedure on the part of the go- 
vernment, says: | ' a 

It is the opinion of scientific men that this govern- 
ment fostering of new inventions which mercantile 
shrewdness has rejected, is highly detrimental to the 
public service. The experiment made with the 
steamer Union, though pronounced eminently suc» - 
cessiul, was in our opinion, essentially a failure.— 
Her average speed, under all possible circumstances 
of advantage, was only nine miles an hour. Her 
efficient power, therefore, as compered with that 
of a steamer running at the moderate rate of twelve 
miles an hour, is as 81 to 144. But is the 
great desideratum in.a war steamer. The tactical 
advantage which is higher relative rate would in- 
sure in an engagement, might command success 
against an antagonist of greatly superior strength and 
armament. 

We are far from admitting the justice: of these 
strictures. If mercantile shrewdness has rejected 
the new inventions here spoken of, it should re- 
membered that the same adaptations suitable for.. 
the 5 of trade are not therefore suitable for- 
warlike purposes. To make steamers efficient in 
war the great desideratum has been, instead of in- 
creased speed, to render the propellers secure from 
the shot of any enemy. For p of trade this 
is not an object. Steamers built in the ordinary way 
with paddle wheels at the sides, above the water, 
are so liable to be disabled that no ture reliance 
could be placed in their efficiency as battle ships.— 
If the government does not undertake experiments 
and encourage inventions with a view to improver, 
ments in this particular, it is not likely that improve - 
ments will be made. We should be disposed to re- 
gard the experiment of the “Union” as highly suc- 
cessful if with a speed of nine miles an hour her 
machinery and wheels are effectually protected 
from shot. Besides, this is the first experiment of 
the kind; and perfection is not usually the charac- 
teristic of a first attempt in anew thing. 

l : (Balt. Amer. 


JOHN TYLER, PRESIDENT OF PHE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. a 

TO ALL AND SINGULAR TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS 
: SHALL COME, GREETING. | 
Whereas a treaty was made and concluded at La 
Pointe of Lake Superior, in the territory of Wis- 
consin, between Robert Stuart, commissioner on the 
part of the United States, and e utr Indians 
of the Mississippi and Lake Superior, y their chiefs 
headmen, on the 4th day of October, in the year. 


1 
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of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-] Axricrx 7. This treaty shall be obligatory. upon) 24 William A. Aitken 935 67 


two; which is word for word at follows, to wit: the contracting parties when ratified by the president 25 J P. Scott 33 
Artietes of a tretay made and concluded at La Pointe and senate of the United States. ore N 41 


> . 25 Augustin Bellan 192 36 
Lake 1 in the territory of Wisconsin, between} In testimony whereof, the said Robert Stuart, | 27 Louis Corbin is i 12 57 
Robert Stuart, commissioner on the part of the United commissioner on the p of the U. States, and the |28 Alexis Corbin i 596 03 
States, and the Ch a Indians of the Mississippi | chiefs and headmen of the Chippewa Indians of the 29 George Johnson 35 24 
and Lake Superior, by their chiefs and headmen. _ Mississippi and Lake Superior, have hereunto set 30 Z. Platt, esq. attorney for Samuel 
_Articte 1. The Chippewa Indians of the Missis- | their hands, at La Pointe of Lake Superior, Wiscon- Ashmun l 1,771 65 
sippi and Lake Superior cede to the United States | sin territory, this fourth day of October, in the year 31 Z. Platt, esq. attorney for William i 
Il the country within the following boundaries; viz: | of our Lord one thousaad eight hundred and forty- Johnson -> | 390 2 
beginning at the mouth of Chocolate river of Lake | two. ' ROBERT STUART, com. 22 Zi. Platt, esq. attorney for estate of 
Superior; thence northwardly across said lake to in- JNO. HULBERT, sec. Danie} Dingley 1.991 62 
tersect the boundary line between the United States Signed by the marks of the following names viz: 33 Lyman M. Warren 1,566 65 
and the province of Canada; thence up said Lake row-wing river Gitchi Waisky Ist, 34 Estate of Michael Cadotte, disal 
1 F — ne S Lons or Ton Po gone gi shik Ist chief, Mizi 2d, boad i 
ac river, (including all the islands in said lake;) | Son go com ick 2d. ` To qua gon e 3d. Platt, esq. 
thence up said river to the American fur company’s Sandy Lake Gee 35 2 F for estate of anos 
3 Post, 1 e meren ath Ka non do ur uin zo lst, O kon di kan Ist, 36 Joseph Duſau't 144 32 
= 1 m mouth, thence sou n- a tum e gaw 8 ; : 3 
tersect the line of the treaty o f the 29th July, 87, Gull i bar bon 2d Ki sian wic 2d 37 A Po esq. uttorney for Antoine re 
with the Chippewas of the Mississippi; thence along | Ua bo jig Ist, Pe na shi Ist, Michael Cadotte . 205 60 
sald line to its southeastwardly extremity, near the Pa pe si gon de bay 2d. Guck we san sish 2d. 39 2. Platt, esq. attorney for Francois 
Plover portage on the Wisconsin river; thence north-| Red Cedar Lake Vieux Desert Gauthier 167 05 
edstwardly along the boundary line between the Chip- | Kui ui sen shis Ist, Ka she och e Ist, 40 Z. Platt, esq. attorney for Joseph l 
pewas and Menomonees, to its eastern termination | Ott taw wance 2d. Medge waw gwaw wot ~ Gauthier 614 90 
5 by the treaty held with the Chippewas, Po ke gum maw— à 41. Z. Platt, esq. attorney for J. B. 
enomonees, and Winnebagoes, at Butt des Morts, | Bai ie jig Ist, Mille Lac : Uoulle 64 78 
August 11th, 1827) on the Skonawby river of Green | Show ne aw 2d. Ne qua ue ce Ist, 52 Jean Bts. Corbin 531 50 
bay; thence northwardly to the source of Chocolate Wisconsin river Ua a ko kum 3d, 43 John Hulbert — 209 18 
river; thence down said river to its mouth, the place | Ki uen 21 Ist No don 3d. 44 Jean Bts, Couveillion 18 80 
of beginning; it being the intention of the parties to] Wi aw bis be kut te way St. Croix 45 Nicholas Da. Couteau, withdrawn. 
this party to include in this cession all the Chippewa | 2d. Be zhi ki Ist, 46 Pierre Cotti 132 30 
lands eastwardly of the aforesaid line, running from} Lae du Flambeau— Ka bi na be 2d, 147 W. H. Brockway and Henry Holt, 
the aforeseid fur company's trading post on the Fond | A pish ka go gi lat, Ai aw bens 2d. | executors to the estate of John 
du Lac river, to the intersection of the dine of the | May tock eus e quay 2d. Snake river— Holiday deceased 3,157 10 
treaty made with the Chippewas of the Mississippi She maw gon e 3d. Sha go bi Ist. 48 John Jacob Astor 97,994 98 
July 29, 1837. Lake Bands— >  Chippeway river— This claim to bs paid as follows, vi: 
Anricix 2. The Jodians stipulate for the right of | Ki ji ua be she shi Ist, Uu be she shi Ist, Charles W. Borup $1.676 90 
hunting on the ceded territory, with the other usual | Ke kon o tum 2d. Que way zhan sir 2d. Z. Platt, esq. 28621 80 
privileges of occupacy, unt required to romove by] Fond du Lac— Lac Courtull—- John Jacob Astor 23,806 8 
the een of the U States, and that the laws of Shin goob 1st, Ne na ang eb Ist, | 
the United States shall be continued in force in res- Na gan nab 2d, Be bo ken uen Ed, l 627,994 98 
pect td their trade and Intercourse with the whites | Nong o zet 3d. Ki eun zi 2d. 
until otherwise ordered by congress. La Pointe — - {49 Z. Platt, esq. attorney for Thomas 
Aariexx 3. It is agreed by the parties of this trea- | — Hewny Ba ronronn Interpreter, Connor i 1,118 60- 
ty that whenever the Indians shall be required to re- Save. Asuwun, = 50 Charles H. Oakes i 4.309 21 
move from the ceded district, all the unceded lands In presence of— 51 Z. Platt, esq. attorney for William : 
belonging to the Indians of Fond du Lac, Sandy Lake | Justin Rien, C. H. Beavuisy, : Morrison | 1.074 70 
and Mississippi bande shall be the common property | CHARLES H. Oaxes, L. T. Jamison; 52 Z. e a: attorney for Isas 
and home of all the Indians, party to this treaty. Ld cae oe Aitxew, James P. Scorr, Butterfield “1,275 55 
Anrici 4. In consideration of the foregoing ces- Can ae STER, ‘Cracs MeweswHatt, 53 J. B. Van Rensselaer ` - 62 a 


Cuantes M. Boror, L. M. Warren. 
Z. Pratt, 


Schedule of claims examined and allowed by Robert Stu- 
art, commissioner, under the treaty with the Chippewa 
Indians of the Mississippi and Lake Superior, concluded 
at be Pointe, Oct. 4th, 1842; setting forth the names of 
claimants and their proportion of ablowence of. the sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, provided in the fourth article 
of the aforesaid treaty, for the full satigfaction of their 


54 William Brewster and James W. . 
~ i Abbott l 2,067 18 
‘ The parties to this claim request 
no payment to be made to either 
without their joint consent, or 
until a decision of the case be 
bad in a court of justice. : 
55 William Bell 17 


nion, the United States e to pay to the Chi 

wa Indians of the Mississipi and Lake Superior: 
annually, for twenty-five years, twelve thousand five 
hundred (12.500) dollars in specie, ten thousand five 
hundred (10,500) dollars in goods, two thousand 
(2,000) dollars in provisions and tobacco, and two 
thousand (2,000) dollars for the support of two blaek · 
smiths-shops, (including pay of smiths and assistants, 
and iron, steel, &c.) one thousand (1,000) dollars for 


y of o farmers, twelve Beare (1,200) dollars N rH p clatmant. Pro on $78,000 eet N $75,000 60. 
or of two carpenters, and two thousand (2,000 i an ‘To tion 875,000 set l 
dollars for the support of schools for the Indien ae claim. : apart in 4th art. gnre F com. 
ty to this treaty; and further the U. States engage to 1 Edward F. Ely atk: 850 JOH 1. JG 2 

y the sum of five thousand (5,000 dollars an as 2 Z. Platt, altorney for G. Berkett . 484 67 Now, therefore, he it known that 7 JOHN TY- : 
agricultural fund, to be expended under thedirection| 3 Cleveland North Lake company 1,485 67 LER, president ot the United States of America, 
3 of war. And also the sum of sev-| 4 Abraham W. Williams | 75 03| having seen and considered said treaty, do, in purses: 
enty-five thousand (75,000) dollars shall be allowed{ 5 Wiliam Brewster 205052 67 ance of the advice and consent of the senate, as ex- 
for the full satisfaction of their debts within the This claim will be paid as follows, © pressed in their resolation of the tenth of February, 


one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, accept, 
ratify, and confirm the same, and every article and 
clause thereof. - - i 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of 


viz: 
Wm. Brewster, or order 1,929 77 
Ohs. W. Borup,ororder 122 90. 


— 


ceded district, which shall be examined by the com- 
missioner to this treaty, and the amount to be allow- 
ed decided upon by him, which shall appear in a 
schedule hereunto annexed. The U. States shall pay 


the amount so allowed within three years. l $2,052 67. the United States to be hereunto affixed, having sign- 
' Whereas the Indians have expressed a strong do- 1 E ttie same with my hand. v K ne 
: b 6 George Copwa , | eat the city of Washington, the twenty-third. 
sire to have some provision made for their half breed 7 Joha Kahbege He z day of Merch, one kosaki eight pe 
relatives; therefore it is agreed that fifteen thousand 8 Alexis Carpentier 28 58 1. . and forty-three, and of the Independence of: 
(15,000) dollars shalf be paid to said Indians, next) 9 John W. Bell ` 188 16 the United States the sixty-seventh. 
year, as a present, to be disposed of as they, together 10 Antoine Picard B 8 16 = HN TYLER. 
with their agent, shall determine in counci . 11 Michael Brisette 182 42 By the president: 
ArtıcLE 5. Whereas the whole country between 12 Francois Dejaddon 301 48 Dam. Wessren, secretary of state. 
Lake Superior and the Mississippi has always been 18 Pierre C. Duverney — “2,101 00 ° NS fases 
understood as belonging in common to the Chippewas, {14 Jean Bts. Bazinet $25 45 THE NAVY. 
rty to this treaty; and whereas the bands border- 16 John Hotley 89 00| Wesr Ixpran squapron. The United States ship 
ng on Lake Superior have not been allowed to par-/16 -Francois Charette 231 92 Falmouth, Commander McIntosh, has arrived at Pen- 
ticipate in the annuity payments of the treaty made |17 Clement H. Beaulieu, agent for the 


sacola from Vera Cruz, The Falmouth left at Vera 
Cruz United States ship Vineennes, Com'r. Franklin 
Buchanan, of which vessel our readers last heard at 
Trinidad, where she narrowly escaped shipwreck. * 
The boats commanded. by Lieutenant Mitchell, 
Lieutenant Wainwright, and Purser Bryan, the 
first in chief command,) which left the Vincennes on 
the 18th February in search of “the confederate,” and 
to examine all the old haunts of the pirates, return- 
ed to the Vincennes on the 3d ultimo. One of the 
Keys of. the Jarodine Bank and the Mangrove Keys 
| were visited. i 


with the Chippewas of the Mississippi at St. Peters, 
July Bth, 1837;and whereas all the unceded lands be- 
longing to the aforesaid Indians are hereafter to be 
held in commen; therefore, to remdve all occasion 
fór jealousy and discontent, it is agreed that all the 
annuity due by the said treaty, as also the annuit 
due by the present treaty, shall henceforth be equal- 
ly diyided among the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
and Lake Superior, party to this treaty, so that every 
person shall receive an equal share. _ 
Arricie 6. The Indians residing on the mineral 


estate of Bası) Beaulieu deceased 596 84 
18 Francois St. Jean and George 


19 Louis Labedouche | * 3 322 52 
20 Peter Crebaseaa 499 27 
21 B. T. Kavanaugh 516 82 
22 Augustin Goslin Ta 169 05 
23 American Fur compan , 365 30 
The claim to be paid as follows, viz: 
American Fur company 12,565 10 
Charles W. Borup 9800 20 


district shall: be subject te tetnoval therefrom ut the ee DENN The rivers, ba inlets; and noobs of ‘the Jsle of 
pleasure of the president of the United States. gi 7365 30 Pings were then roughly explored; Indian and San 


| N * 


+ 
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then the expedi- 
In the Guava ri- 


ver fell in with a 9 slaver, which . 3 
all ſoun 


correct. 


gun fired. She was well armed, with a crew of ſoxty- 


fifty slaves, of whom thirty-four had 
jum overboard in delirium. 
twenty-eight days. 


There being no resistance used, this slaver was 
mitted to pass, which alternative was regretted b 
Point Cartas, on the 
themselves with water; 
called Pirates’ La- 
y of remark rejoined 

Georgian. 


The expedition landed at 
coast, where they supplied 
and after visiting an inland bay, 
goon, and finding nothing wor 
the ship. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


. ELECTION RETUANS. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY-—-THE SENATE. 


Providence—Albert C. Green. 
Scituate—Job Randall. 
Foster—Samuel Tillinghast. 
North providence Levi C. Eaton. 
Smithfeld—Iaaac Wilkinson. 
Cranston—Inson Potter. 

Johnston Cyrus Brown. 
Cumberland—Olney Ballou. 
Glocester—Samuel Steere. 
Burrillville— Otis Woed. 
Newport—Edward W. Lawton. 
Portsmouth—John Manchester. 
Middletown—Joseph I. Bailey. 
Little Compton—Nathaniel Church. 
Tiverion— David Durfee. 
Jamestown—Goorge C. Carr. 


f 


è 


per- 
all. 
uba 


The following particulars of 
the first election under the new constitution held on 
the Sch inst. we copy from the Manufecturers 
Fermers Journal, Providence, of the 10th inst. 

pornex COUNTY. | 
Sro Sen. H’se. 
' F nner. ay penter. e 2 
Providence 2118 1.739 1 122 - -= 
North Providence 201 372 — - 1 3 
Cumberland 242 558 — 3 
Scituate 363 347 1 3 -~ ~= 
Foster 270 146 1 18 — 
Smithfield 514 751 =- ~= 1 6 
Glocester . 91 370 — = 1 2 
Burrillville 120 26 - - 1 1 
Cranston W9 264 — -~ 1 2 
Johnston 177 997 - ~- 1 2 
4,305 5,002 3 16 7 19 

: NEWPORT COUNTY. 
Newport 716 306 1 5 - = 
Middletown 134 20 1 1 =- = 
Portsmouth 209 112 1 1- = 
_ Tiverton 275 128 1 Q =e >= 
Little Compton 113 733 1 l] =- ~= 
Jamestown 28 92 1 l - — 
New Shoreham 71 85 1 l - -= 
1,546 47 7 R - >~ 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

North Kingstown 232 213 1 32 ~ -œ= 
South Kingstown 375 162 1 2 - -~ 
Exeter 202 38 1 1 — — 
Richmond 120 75 1 1 — — 
Hopkinton 158 12 1 1 ~- — 
Westerley 170 96 1 l =- -~ 
Charlestown 91 76 | l — >~ 
' 1,348 7182 7 9 = = 

KENT COUNTY. ` 
Warwick- 469 38 1 4 — — 
Coventry 359 QW 1 2 — -~ 
East Greenwich 188 83 1 1 — — 
West Greenwich 161 18 1 l - — 
1,177 691 4 8 - >œ 

BRISTOL COUNTY» - N 
Bristol 393 8&8 1 2 —— 
Warren 305 50 1 2 
Barrington 66 33 1 1 ~ =~- 
764 1711 3 5 —— 

; RECAPITULATION. 

Providence 4,305 5,002 3 16 7 19 
Newport 546 747 7 2 - -= 
Washington 1,348 7827 9 - -= 
Kent 1,177 691 4 8 - -~= 
Bristol 764 m 3 5 = = 
9,140 7.393 24 50 7 19 


continued agitation, we eave them to the men whom 


again deceive their followers, 


New Shoreham—Simoo R. Sands. 
Warwick—John Brown Francis. 
Coventry—Elisha Harris. 
East Greenwich—William Greene. 
West Greenwich—George Dawley. 
Rristol—N achaniel Bullock. 
Warren—Joseph Smith. 
Barrington—J 
North Kingstown—Jeffrey : 
South Kingstown—Elisha R. Potter. 
Exeter—Samuel Phillips. 
Hopkinton—Josiah W. Langworthy. 
Richmond —Israel Anthony. 
Westerly—Joseph Potter. 
Charlestown— Asa Church, Jr. 

. ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Providence—Edw. Carrington, 
Samuel Ames, John Whipple. Jacob T. irs Ni 
Isaac Thurber, William Sheldon, 
fus Waterman, Oliver E. Taber, Charles F. Tilling- 


bast, James Y. Amith. ; 
Scituate—Andrew A. Angell, Richard M. An- 
G. Stone. 


drews, Israel Brayton. 

Foster— William 
Smithfield—Thomas Buffum, 
then oe Smith Rey Mowry, James 

ch. 
North Providence—James Angell, Joseph T. Sisson, 
Adams Park. 

Cumberland— Fenner Brown, Ariel Ballow, Gladding 
O. Thompson. | 
Glocester—Cyrus Farnum, W ilitam Steere. 

Burriliville—Eddy Keech- 
— Jonathan Remington, N iles Westcott. 


Cranston 
Johnston William Smith. 
Richard K. Ran- 
dolph, George G. ing, H. Cottrell, John A. 


Richard Mowry, Jona- 
Harkness, Pardon 


Newport—Henr y. Cranston, 
Silas H. 
Hazard. 


Portsmouth Clarke Chase. 
Little Compton— Christopher Brown. 
Middletownu— Augustus eckham, Jr. 
Tiverton— James Manchester, Walter C. Durfee. 
Jamestowu— Jeremiah Hezard. ree: 
New Sborebem— William P. Sheffield. 
Warwick—Elisha Brown, homas R. Greene, 
George A. Bragin Christopher Allen. l 
Coventry— Thomas Whi ple, Obadiah Potter. 
East Greenwich—Ezra ollard. 
West Greenwich—Benjamin R. Hoxie. 
Bristol—Benjamin Hall, Jacob Babbitt, Jr. 
Cole. 
Barrington—Lewis B. Smith. 
North Kingstown John C. Reynolds, Sylvester 
G. Sherman. N 
ai Kingstown— Wilkins Updike, Isaac P. Ha- 
zard. 
Exeter—Thomas Wilcox. 
Richmond John Olney. : 
Hopkinton—Joseph T. Barber. 
Westerly—Nathan F. Dixon. 
Charlestown—Gurdon H. Hoxie. 
[The names of the Dérrites are in italics.} 


The same paper referring to the “results of the 
election” says— 

The election which terminated lest Wednesday in 
the complete success of the Law and Order ticket, is 
one of the most important events in the history of 
the state, 
after the men who participates 
its triumphs, have passe 
umph. 


which have 
of many honest and well-meaning men, among our 


is too strong to 


for their own sel- 
ed the city into violent and 


time and 
have wasted in vain attempts 
had it been 
their own ruin. If such men can 
we shall think there 
are no limits to human credulity. i 

I is also a matter worthy of particular remark, 
that in five of the seven towns which the Dorrites 
dave carried, the foreign and floating population hold 
more than the balance of power, and smothered the 
voice of the real, substantial home-bred po ulation. 
In all the agricultural towns but two the Law and 
Order prox has prevailed. | an 

In examining the details of this great triumph. we 
scarcely know where to award the greatest credit. 
Every portion of the state bas done well, 


and honest pride by every true-hearted Rhode Island- |. 
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very few towns 
sanguine expectations. 
Providence has exceeded itself. 


ed that the city would give her voice 


der, but we did not anticipate 80 
Every ward but one has gone for 
in that one our friends have cut 
against us. 
friends. We promised that 
her duty. Has not the pledge 
y, which the Dorrites 


and exceeded the bes 


confide 


have failed to come up to our most 


The colored voters have almost noanimously voted 


factory proof of their 


franchise which has been conferred pen 
attempts to seduce them from their 


failed. 
rt has done nobly, a 
st friends. T 


signally 
New 4 
ew 


le credit. 


. 


most heard the shout which was 


they have far sur 
the election is anot 
story that the democratic party 
Dorrism, or that the democratic 
supported Carpenter. 
towns of Scituate, 
ton, Exeter, and North Kingstown 
us. Of the seven 
ried, as ee Burrillville 
cratic. The old party lines 
the and true men 
around the institutions under 
any o weint for regulated liberty. 
with pride 
ral Assembly elected by 
that in sound 


suffer in comparison WI 


Dorrite towns we had no hope. 

ProvipeNnce ELECTION. 
the city of 
lowing result of the 
The votes for representatives 


representatives was 3. 


redeemed 
pledge; and Exeter and Westerly hars eu 


Foster, West Green 


The pos 
Brovidence may be judged of 
election for senator 
indica 


. Necessary 
“Law and Order’ 


7 238.5867 
Necessary for a choice, 1,934- 
OR aa 


en the most satis: 
exercise of the 
them. 


egiance Lo law = 


ashington county has come in glorious) 
think our friends in North Kingstown 


must 


Tiverton has astonish- 
ole county has deserv 


well of the state, and every town is entitled to the 


We 


ave al» 


sent up when the 


ed us. South 
her liberal 
rpassed our 
nobly, 


and 


but this time 
he result of 
eated 


with. 


towns that the Dorrites have ear- 
and Gtocester, 
have been 
of all parties 
which alone 


forgotten, snd 
have rallied 
is there 
to the members of the Gene- 
the law aad orde 

sense, di 


r part l 
dignity, iðtel- 
ode Island senate will 
tive body in 


that we could not 


the country. Our only regret is, 
haye added to it the law and order candidates from 
Johnston, Cranston, & mithfield. Of 


ition of parties in 
by the fol- 
from there. 
te very much 
The whole number of votes taken for 
N to a choice 


1,935. The highest vote 2,149, 
lowest 2,103; highest Dorrite vote 1,724, lowest 1,716; 
scattering 30. ä 
FOR SENATE. 
Whole No. Greene. Pearce. 
First ward 517 251 
Second ward 568 451 117 
Third ward 641 375 265 
Fourth ward 608 359 247 
Fifth ward 132 388 348 
Sixth ward 801 309 492 
9,148 1,720 


ds. 

Ist. 21. 3d Ath. Sch. 6th. Total. 
Carrington 264 447 376 358 389 308 
Branch 264 447 375 355 385 307 
Ames 962 448 376 356 386 309 
Whipple 264 451 376 356 396 308 
Seagrave 264 450 376 358 388 309 
Thurber 965 451 376 359. 389 309 
Sheldon 964 451 376 359 389 309 
D. Field 964 451 376 359 389 308 
Waterman 264 451 376 358 389 309 
Taber 264 447 375 346 375 296 
Tillinghast. 264 451 376 358 389 309 
Smith 263 450 376 360 389 310 
Morris 252 117 264 248 347 493 
Buffington 251 117 264 247 347 490 
Maxc 352 119 264 948 347 492 
Cowell 252 118 264 248 346 490 
Underw 952 118 263 247 347 493 
Blanding 252 11 264 948 347 493 
Johnson 252 118 264 248 347 492 
E. Field 252 118 264 248 346 493 
Edd 252 118 264 248 348 493 
Sackett 952 119 264 948 348 493 
Barton 252 118 264 248 347 492 
Gould 951 119 284 248 34 493 
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Whole number of votes, 3,869—necessary for a 
choice, 1,935. There were 30 scattering votes. 
NEW YORK. 
Tazz of the periods when the North River closed 
and opened at Albany from 1817 to 18422. 
| [Prepared for the N. York Tribune by E. Williams.) 


` River closed, River opened. Days elosed. 
1817 December 7, 1818 March 25, 108 
1818 December 14, 1819 April 3, 110 
1819 December 13, 1820 March 25, 102 
1820 November 12, 1821 March 15, 123 


1822 March 15, 


1821 December 13, 
1823 March 24, 


1822 December 24, 


1823. December 16, 1824 March 3, 78 
1824 Janua 5, 1825 March 6, 60 
1825 December 13, 1826 Feb'ry 26, 75 
1826 December 24, 1827 March 20, 86 
1827 November 25, 5828 Feb'ry 8, 50 
1828 December 23, 1829 April 1, 100 
1829 Janu 11, 1830 March 15, 63 
1830 December 23, 1831 March 15, 82 
1831 December 5, 1832 March 23, 111 
1832 December 21, 1833 March 21, 83 
1833 December 13, 1834 Feb'ry 24, 73 
1834 December 15. 1835 March 25, 100 
1835 November 30, 1836 April 4, 125 
1836 December 7, 1837 March 28, 111 
1837 December 14, 1838 March 19, 94 
1838 November 25, 1839 March 21, 116 
1839 December 18, 1840 Feb'ry 21, 65 
1840 December 5, 1841 March 24, 109 
1841 December 19, 1842 Feb'ry 4, 47 


The river throughout to New \ork has not git 
been clear of ice on the days above stated. The 
time when the first steamboat passed from New York 
to Albany, or vice versa, was, in 1835, March 25; in 
1836, April 10; in 1837, March 31; in 1838, March 
19; in 1839, March 25; in 1840. Feb. 25; in 1841, 
March 26; in 1842, Feb. 6. In 1804 the river was 
closed at Albany until the 6th of April; and in 1807 


it opened on the 8th of April. The average time of 


Opening appears to have been, for the whole series 
of years since 1817, about the 15th of March. The 
latest period of the season on record at which the ri- 
ver bas opened, was the 8th of April (1807.) In 1829 
the river was navigable through to Albany the whole 
or part of each month in the year. 


“Inspection or FLOUR, MAL, Ke. The follow ing 
statement of inspections, &c., in the city of N. York, 
is taken from the returns made by the inspector gen- 
eral to the legislature of that state. | 


Inspected. Value. 

Flour and meal, bls. 1,910,380 610, 033.553 36 
Beef, 28, 447 152,702 90 
Pork, 155,129 990,671 25 
Pot Ashes, Ibs. 15, 165,030 801,695 09 
Pearl Ashes, do. 8.806, 940 224,693 42 
Grain, bush. 2, 735, 398 1,529,851 17 
Green hides and skins 4, 845.893 246,515 00 
Flax seed, bush. 26,446 36.363 25 
Fish, lbs. 1,005 4,375 50 
Fish or liver oil, bls. 1,064 13,747 09 
Leaf tobacco, hhds. 8,919 800,514 00 
Hops, Ibs 1. 307, 863 134,996 86 
Stone, yards, 1, 100 1.125 11 
Sole leathers, Ibs. 12,530,374} 1,983,215 65 
Domestic spirits, gal. 2, 514, 058 477,671 45 
Staves and headings, 3, 892.818 114,501 08 

: cords. 6,131 15,441 90 
Lumber, feet. 30, 477, 488 271,527 60 


è 
Total value of articles inspected in 
$17,931,660 70 


Total value of articles inspected in 


l, 23,121,878 70 
Decreate in value since 1841, 65,190 217 92 


The measyrer general of grain inthe city of New 
York, reports 1;618,5464 bushels of grain measured 
by bim during the year 1842, valued at $1,521,967 63 
but does not state whether imported or the products 
of the state. He says, “itis obvious that the quanti- 
ty of grain measured by this department in 1842, is 
less than in 1841, and former years. This is accoun- 
ted for in two ways; Ist. the man consumed by 
distillers, is about one quarter less; 2d. much more 
than usual of the course grain has been measured by 
the owners or consignees, as the prite of grain has 
ranged so low, and frequently sold for less than the 


actual cost here. This the law authorises them to ria 


do if no charge is made for the service, and a regular 
return bill not required. | 


— 


i NORTH CAROLINA. 
Concressionan Districts. The nine congression- 


‘al districts of. the state of North Caralina, as Jaid of] Scott. 


Jones. Population, 68,638; 
7. ü 


Pitt, Hyde, Greene, Craven, 


Hancock. 


and established by the act of the last session of the 
general assembly, are composed of the following 
counties: 

, lst district. Cherokee, Rutherford, Macon. Burke, 
Haywood, Yancey, Buncombe, Cleaveland, Hender- 
30 Caldwell. Population, 69,388; whig majority, 
3,702. l l 

2d district. Mecklenburg, Davie, Lincolin, Rowan, 
8 Cabarrus. Population, 76,293, whig majori- 
ty, 493. | : 

734 district. Ashe, Stokes, Wilkes, Rockingham, 
Surry, Caswell. Population, 71,330; Van Buren ma- 
jority, 283. f if 

Ath district. Richmond, Davidson, Montgomery, 
Guilford, Anson, Randolph, Stanley. Population, 


74.117; whig majority, 4,905. 
oth district. Wake, Moore, Chatham, Johnston, 
Cumberland, Wayne. Population, 71,192; Van Bu- 


ren majority, 745. l 
6th district. Robeson, Sampson, Columbus, 


Duplin, 
Bladen, Lenoir, Brunswick, Onslow, 


New Hanover, 
Van Buren majority, 
1 district. Orange. Franklin, Person, Warren, 
Granville, Halifax. Population, 75,552, Van Buren 


majority, 850. 
8th district. Nash, Washington, Edgecomb, Tyrrell, 
Beaufort, Carteret. 


Population, 76,400; Van Buren majority, 727. 
Sth district. Martin, Chowan, Bertie, Perquimons, 


Hertford, Posquotank, Gates, Camden, Northamp- 
ce Currituck. Population, 69,182; whig majority, 


OHIO. 


Manoractores ar Civcrynatt. The following 
table shows the number of persons emyloyed in va- 
rious branches of manufactures in Cincinnati, and 
the annual value of their productions, from an esti- 


mate made for the year 1841. The population of 


the city is only about 60,000: 


Manufactures. Workmen. Annual value 
In wood 1,557 82,222,857 
Iron 1,250 1,728,549 
Other metals 461 658,040 
Leather 888 1,068,700 
Hair, bristles, &c. 198 356,400 
Cotton, wool, linen, and hemp 359 411.190 
Drugs, paints, chemicals 114 458,250 
Brick, stone, and earthenware 301 238,300 
Paper 512 669,600 
Provisions 1,567 5,279,620 
Science and the fine arts 139 179,1 
Buildings „ 1,568 953,267 
Miscellaneous 1,733 3,208, 790 
Total, 10,647 517, 442,676 


Wasasn ann Erie canar. The Wabash and Erie 
canal is now completed from Lake Erie to Lafayette, 
a poiat on the Wabash to which steamboats ascend 
from the Ohio river. As boats cannot, however, as- 
cend to ee except in comparatively high wa- 
ter, the canal is to be continued down the abash 
eighty-one miles to Terre Haute, where the national 
road crosses the river. Indeed, much is already done 
on the canal south of Lafayette, and it is said that it 
will be finished this season to Coal's creek, forty-five 
miles from its present termination. From thence to 
Terre Haute, thirty-six miles, the whole work is to 
be let on the first Monday of May next. 


— 


ILLINOIS. 


The following are the counties composing the 
congressional districts, as established by the bill 
lately passed the legislature: 

I. Alexander, Union, gackson, 
able Washington, St. Clair, 
ond. . „ 


Randolph. Perry, 
Clinton, Madison’ 


2. Johnson, Gallatin, Pope, Hardin, Franklin, 
Williamson, Jefferson, Marion, Hamilton, White, 
Edwards, Wayne, Wabash. 

3. Fayette, Effingham, va Richland, Lawrence, 
Crawford, Jasper, Clark, Edgar, Coles, Shelby, 
Montgomery, Christain, Macon, De Witt, Platt. 

4. Lake, McHenry, Boone, Cook, Kane, De Kalb, 
Du Page, Kendall, Grundy, La Salle, Will, Iroquois, 
Livingston, McLean, Champaign, Vermillion. 

5. Jersey, Greene, Macoupin, Calhoun, Pike, 
Browne, Schuyler, Adams, Marquette, Fulton, Peo- 


7. Putnam, Stark, Marshall, Woodford, Tazewell, 


Mason, Menard, Logan, Sangamon, Morgan, Cass, 


io” ' 


inhabitants of New 
west of the Mississippi, and especially of this terri- 
tory. Ask the first intelligent man you meet for the 
geography of Iowa, and, in nine cases out of ten, he 
can give you no definite idea of its position. He 
knows it is a territory lying “somewhere out west,” 
and this is about the sum of his knowledge on the 
subject. 
his first permanent settlement on its soil, and that it 
now contains a population of over seventy thousand, 
distributed among nineteen different counties, each 


lation; 
would overrun it and maintain it against the world. 
„Wilson, “ said I, a few days since to an old settler, 
“so you are going to Oregon.” “Well, I is, horse. 
Tice Pitt was out looking at it last season, and he 
Says it is a leetle the greatest country on the face of 
the earth. So I’m bound to go.” 
woman and the girls like the idea of such a lo 

journey?” “They feel mighty peert about it, an 
Suke says she shan't be easy ull we start.” 


a biia P + 
eos nee 
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IOWA. 
- Iowa Territory, March 4, 1848. 


It is a matter of surprise how little the intelligent 
ngland know of the count 


Tell him that in 1832 the white man made 


thoroughly organized, with its seat of justice, its Ju- 


dicial and executive officers, its schools und churches; 


tel] him that Iowa contains several citles already 


risen to commercial importance, and exporting an- 


naalty millions of · dollars in value of the productions 
of the soil; tell him that throughout its whole extent 
are scattered flourishing and inland towns, where 
may be found taste, refinement, and education, and 
your auditor will listen with incredulity, if not with 
positive unbelief. Such is, or rather was, two years 
ago, when I was among you, the state of informa- 
tion in regard to this portion of the United States. - 
I suppose you of the east consider the present re- 
sidents of Iowa the very pioneers og the west. Ne- 
ver was a greater mistake; the true Western pioneers 
have pushed on beyond us, or if here and there one 


still lingers, it is only that he may dispose of his farm 


and “improvements” to push for a “new country.” 
Strange restless beings are the genuine pioneers. 
Among them you may find some who have helped to 


lay the foundation of every state, from the “old thir- 


teen” hither; men who have successively held seats in 
every legislature, from Virginia to lowa inclusive, 
but who are now moving to a new country, again to 
“make a claim,” again to act a conspicuous part in 
the community in which they live; again to run the 
political race, become the members of the legisla- 
ture of some future state, find themselves thrown in 


the shade by those of greater attainments who fol- 
low in their wake, and again to push for the “new 
purchase.“ f ö 


Fearlessness, hospitality, and independent frank- 
ness, united with restless enterprise and unquenchable , 
thirst for novelty: and change, are the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the western pioneer. ith him there 
is always ailand of promise further west, where the 
climate is milder, the soil more fertile, better timber, 
and finer prairie. And on—on—on he goes, always 
seeking and never attaining the Pisgah of his hopes. 
You of the old states cannot readily conceive the 
every-day sort of business an “old settler” makes of 
selling out his “improvements,” hitching the horse to 
the big wagon, and, with his wife and children, swing 
and cattle, pots ‘and kettles, household goods and 
household gods, starting on a journey of hundreds of 
miles to find and make a new home. 

Just now Oregon is the pioneer’s land of romise. 
Hundreds are already prepared to start thi er with 
the spring, while hundreds of others are anxtously 
awaiting the action of congress, in reference to that 
country, as the signal for their departure. Some 
have already been to view the country, and have re- 
turned with a flattering tale of the inducements it 
holds out. They have painted it to their neighbors 
in the brightest colors; these have told it to others; 
and the Oregon fever has broke out, and is now rag- 
ing like any other contagion. Mr. Calhoun was right 
when he told the senate that the American people 
would occupy that country independent of all legis- 
that in a few years the pioneers of the west 


“How do the old 


The recent purchase is attracting considerable av 


tention at this time. We have just heard of the ra- 
tification of governor Chambers’s treaty made last 
autumn with the Sac and Fox Indians, by which they 
ceded to the United States 
lying on the Desmoines river, 
settled portion of this territory. This is a part of 
Towa, and, by this cession, 
rial jurisdiction. 

an excellent soil, 
timber conveniently interspersed throughout the 
prairie. The Indians are to yield possession on the 
first of May. Now comes a rush and a scramble for 
town sites, mill privileges, 
tracts, such as no one but en eye-witness can have 
any idea of. For more than e 
settlers have been crowding to 


a large tract of country 
west of the present 


comes under the territo- 


It it a valuable purchase, having 
well watered, abd abounding in 


country seats, and spring 


ghteen months past 
the frontier in antici- 
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pation of the purchase. During that time, 
and by companies, they have travelled over the whole 
tract, each selecting for himself a “claim” according 
to his fancy. 
I was through the country, hunting buffaloes, last 
June, and saw with some surprise that even there, 
on both sides of the Desmoines, from the line to Ra- 
coon Forks,a distance of ninety miles,settlers had been 
before me and claimed“ every eligible tract of land. 
The sign adopted to signify to others that any indi. 
vidual had “claimed” a particular tract varied accord- 
ing to the taste of the claimant. In some instances, 
a siniple blaze on the trees was the only sn; in 
others, the settler had cut his initials in the bərk; 
while the more warlike had decorated the blaze with 
the figures of a bowie-knife and pistol crossed, sig- 
nifying, I suppose, that the 1 who had put 
that mark there would, with a strong hand and an 
outstretched arm, maintain his right against the 
world. The “knowing ones” have a sign preferable 
to either of the above, they stake out their “claim,” 
drive the stakes, with the date of their visit cut in 
in them, so deep in the earth as not to be visible, the 
object being, in case of a dispute, to refer to the 
stakes for evidence of the priority of their claim. 
You must know, (or perhaps you do,) but your 
readers must know, that the Jaws forbid any white 
man, except licensed traders, to settle or hunt on the 
Indian lands, or to be on them for any purpose ex- 
cept to pass and repass. You must know further, 
that after the Indian title is extinguised and posses- 
ston yielded up, the first person wlio builds on, or’ in 
any other way improves a particular tract, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred and forty acres, has a pre- 
emption right to the same at the minimum price of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. These 
pre-emption rights are, in the language of the coun- 
try, called “claims.” They are often quite valuable, 
the holder sometimes selling a mere claim on a 
choice tract as high as one or two thousand dollars. 


The settlers are so eager to get on and secure their 
favorite selection, that even before the treaty, hun- 
dreds had gone on and commenced their “improve- 
ments.” But, by the energy and firmness of gover- 
nor Chambers, (by the way a high-minded gentle- 


man and an excellent officer, u ho executes the laws 


regardless of personal consequences, ) these trespas- 
sers were driven out of the country, and their im- 
provements destroyed. This was not accomplished 
without the aid of a corps of United States dragoons, 
whose presence has since been constantly required 
to keep the settlers within the boundary line. Con- 
sequently, they are crowded along the frontier just 
within the line, some two or three families in a ca- 
bin, each ready, when the day arrives, to hasten to 
bis favorite spot, put up his cabin and confirm his 
claim. There will be warm work on the purchase 
onthe first day of May. Some individual, who lon 
before has marked out his claim, will be on the spot, 
bag and baggage, by half-past twelve o'clock of the 
morning of that day, and will find some other man 
has reached the place five or ten minutes before him, 
who, with materials previously provided, has got a 
cabin halt up. Then comes the strife; he who first 
picked it out will assert his right on the boy's prin- 
ciple of “I dubs first,” while his competitor will as 
pertinaciously maintain his claim because he “‘squat- 
ted” first under the Jaw. Of course, the more au- 
dacious and obstinate will prevail; but when two un- 
yielding, bold spirits come in collision, the rifle and 
the bowie-knife will act as umpires and settle the 
dispute. [New Haven Palladium. 


Davenport, Iovea, March 19, 1843. 

Dear Sin: Stern winter is upon us in this region. 
It commenced on the 17th November, and has grown 
stronger and severer ever since. The ice is now 
three feet thick in the river, and it will require a 
fortnight of warm weather, aided by a heavy, a 
“tall” rise of water to remove it. 

Since the Ist inst., the thermometer has been ge- 
nerally below zero; and on several nights it sunk to 
9 and 10 below. It is not fire that we dread in these 
diggings; ‘tis freezing that we fear, maugre the pre- 
diction of Mr. Miller! 

Our people would deem it an especial favor, if the 

phet referred to, would send us without delay all 
R. e fire—we could use it with advantage. 

Heavy losses in cattle are being experienced in 
this country, owing to the great length and severity 
of-the weather. The stock of hay is exhausted in 
several districts, and the ground is still frozen to the 
depth of two or three feet. Heretofore, the open 
ing of March, as in your region, brought mild wea- 
ther; but March thus far, has been more frigid than 
January. A portion of the Winnebago Indians have 
Jost all their horses by starvation. The cold has been 

tly increased by the immense snows that have fal- 

n in the country north of us, and it etil) remains on 
the ground, chilling the atmosphere. How the citi- 

boa Hn a a +s 
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singly | zens and soldiers have fared in the neighborhood of | its “palmy state” in 1836, the trade of the Great 
St. Anthony’s Falls, I am unable to say. The ther- Lakes has near! 


guadrupled in five years! In 1836 


mometers used there, must be of the “tallest” kind, | the imports of the west were siz fimes the value of 


if the mercury did not go to the bottom of the glass. | its exports; in 1841 the latter 
We have had the temperature here as low as twenty | former. 


four de 


ctically balance the 


Such is the unprecedented growth and ex- 


es below sero. You complain in Philadel- tension of the mighty west. 


phia, if it sinks to zero—we regard any thing short} The returns for 1842 are not yet perfect. 


of it moderate weather. Hundreds of persons, em- 
bracing all sexes and ages, are now, and have been 
all winter, living on our western border, in misera- 


INM. T. Tribune. 


ee 


THE OREGON. A short time before the ad- 


ble log huts, patiently waiting for the Indians to re- journment of the late congress, a report was trans- 


move from the country recently ceded to the gov- 
ernment. The sufferings and privations these set- 
tlers have undergone, must necessarily have been 
great. They could not, being strangers, have made 
suitable preparation for a Siberian winter, such as 
we have passed through. Toreach their present lo- 
cation, they have passed over millions of acres of 
land, within the pale of civilization, and unsurpass- 
ed in point of fertility, by any country on the globe. 
But the cry 13 “westward hol!“ l 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, our 
people in the settled parts of the territory, have en- 
joyed good health. Locked up by ice as we have 

n, for four long and dreary months, it would have 
been insupportable, if health bad been denied us. 
Let us hope that this special blessing may be still 
continued to us. 

The occupation of Oregon,” will inflict upon 
thousands much misery and distress. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. McDuffie, would to heaven we had no 
claim to it. Our population is already scattered 
over too broad a surface, to extend the platform is 
positive madness. Twere better—aye, much bet- 
ter, if our entire population were restricted to the 
east bank of the Mississippi. We should then be a 
much happier people, while our personal comforts 
would be greatly multiplied. - ö 

This you may regard as a strange admission, com- 
ing from a western man, but it is nevertheless true. 
Just conceive if you can the sufferings, privations 
and hardships of the women and children now hud- 
dled together in miserable huts, on the borders of 
the late Indian purchase, waiting for the Ist of May 
toarrive, the period fixed by the treaty, for the sur- 
render of the country. And when the Ultima Thule 
is reached, what is there in it to compensate these 


pops for the toil and sacrifices they have made? 


ositively nothing. 


| But the cry is “westward ho!” and westward they 


will continue to go, reaping all the bitterness of a 
frontier life, until death shall close the scene upon 
them and their children. I would not ride out to 
the point alluded to, for a fee simple in a crack 
section,” of this reputed El Dorado. I am far 
enough west already, and when I next move, it will 
be on a due east line.“ The prairie wind is now 
raging, and the temperature is decidedly Laplandish. 


OREGON. 

A large meeting was held at St. Louis on the 28th 
ult. im favor of colonizing Oregon. The following 
are two of the resolutions: — | 

3d. That in occupying this land of our bequest, the 
elm tree of Penn, and the olive branch of peace shall 
be our motto among the savages who inhabit the Ore- 
gon country. l 

4th. That the sacrifice of our social relations will 
be but momentary,—a few years will only be re- 
quired to build up a city on the Pacific, similar to the 
places of our birth, and the pecuniary advantage of 
those who emigrate to that country is sufficient en- 
couragement to all our citizens not profitably employ- 
ed here. 

This is the proper way to take possession” of 
Oregon. Individual enterprise, these days, is every 
„ protection to private speculation 
worse than nothing. 


— o 


‘MISCELLANEOUS, 


COMMERCE OF THE LAKES: Colonel J. J. 
Abert of the United States bureau of topographical 
engineers at Washington, has been for some time en- 
gaged in collecting and classifying the statistics of 
the commerce of the Great Lakes, with a view to 
the exhibition of the growth and i iy of the 
Great West. A friend just from Washington gives 
us the following striking facts, which he obtained 
from the Colonel A., and which may be fully relied 


on. 

The exports and imports of the region bordering 
on and trading through the Great Lakes were to the 
value o. See 

In 1836. 


* a i 452,342.58 
Esports 2.324,32 32,342,581 
_ Imports 4,137,026 83,483,441 


a it will be seen that, while the trade of other 
parts of the Union has been greatly diminished from 
i e? e . t 5 — ae 
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mitted to the senate embracing an account of an ex- 

dition made to the Rocky Mountains, during the 
ast year, by Lieutenant Fremont of the Topographi- 
cal corps. In making the motion to print the report, 
Mr. Linn of Missouri supported itin the following 
terms. We shall look with much interest for this 
valuable document: . 

Mr. Linn said that in the course of the last summer 
a very interesting expedition had been undertaken to 
the Rocky Mountains, ordered by Col Abert, chief 
of the Topographical Bureau, with the sanction of the 
secretary of war, aod executed by Lieut. Fremont of 
the Topographical Engineers. The object of.the ex- 
pedition was to examine and report upon the rivers 
and thefcountry between the frontiers of Missouri and 
the base of the Rocky Mountains; and especially to 
examine the character, and ascertain the latitude and 
longitude of the south pass, the great crossing place 
in these mountains on the way to Oregon. All the 
objects of the expeditioa have been accomplished and 
in a way to be beneficial to science, and instructive to 
the general reader, as well as useful to the govern- 
ment. 
Supplied with the best astronomical and barometri- 
cal instruments, well qualified to use them, and ac- 
panied by twenty-five voyageurs, enlisted far the pur- 


pose at St. Louis and trained toall the hardships and 


dangers of the prairies and mountains, Mr. Fremont 
left the mouth of the Kansas, on the frontier of Mis- 
souri, on the 10th of June; and, in the almost incredi- 
bly short space of four months, returned to the same 
point, without an accident of a man, and with a vast 
mass of useful observations, and many hundred speci- 
mens in botany and geology. 


In executing his instructions Mr. Fremont proceed- 
ed up the Kansas river far enough to ascertain its 
character, and then crossed over to the Great Platte. 
and pursued that river to its source in the mountains, 
where the sweet water (a head branch of the Platte) 
issues from the neighborhood of the South Pass. He 


reached the pass on the 8th August, and describes it 


as a wide and low depression in the mountains, where 
the ascent is as easy as that on the hill on which this 


capitol stands, and where a plainly beaten wagon road 


leads to the Oregon through the valley of Lewis's ri- 
ver, a fork of the Columbia. 


He went through the pass, and to the head waters of 


the Colorado of the Gulf of California, aod leaving 
the valleys to indulge a laudable curiosity and to make 
some useful observations and attended by four of his 


men, climbed the loftiest peak of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains; until then untrodden by any known human bo- 
ing, and, on the 15th August, looked down upon the 
ice and snow some thousand feet below, and traced 
in the distance the valleys of the rivers which, tak- 
ing their rise in the same elevated ridge flow in op- 
posite directions to the Pacific ocean and to the 
Mississippi. From that ultimate point, he returned 
by the valley of the Great Platte, following the stream 
in its whole course, and solving all questions ax to its 
navagability, and the character of the country tbrough 
which it flows. : 


Over the whole course of his extended route, ba- 


rometrical observations were made by Mr. Fremont, . 


to ascertain elevations both of the -plains and of the 
mountains; astronomical observations were taken, 
to ascertain latitudes and longitudes; the face of the 
country was marked as arable or sterile; the facili- 
ty for travelling, and the practicability of routes, 
noted; the grand features of nature described, and 
some presented in drawings; military positions in- 
dicated; and a large contribution of geology and bo- 
tany was made in the varieties of plants, shrubs, 
trees and grasses, and rocks and earths, which were 
enumerated. 


Drawings of some grand and striking points, and a 
map of the whole route illustrate the report, and fa- 
cilitate the understanding of its details. Eight carts 
drawn by two mules each accompanied the expedi- 
tion; a fact which attests the facility of travelling in 
this vast reigon. Herds of buffaloes furnished subsis+ 
tence to the men, a short nutritious grass sustained 
the mules and horses. Two boys, (one twelve years 
of age, the other eighteen,) besides the enlisted men, 
accompanied the expedition and took their shares of 
the hardships; which proves that boys as well as men 
are able to traverse the country to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


~ 
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The result of all bis observations Mr. Fremont 
had condensed into a brief report. — enough to make 
a document of some ninety or one hundred pages; 
and believing that this document would be of ge- 
neral interest to the whole country, and beneficial 
to science, as well as useful to thé government, I 
move the printing of the extra number which has 
been named. l l 

Jn making this motion, and in bringing this report, 
to the notice of the senate, I take a great pleasure in 
noticing the activity and importance of the topogra- 
phical bureau. Under its skilful and vigilant head, 
(Colonel Abert numerous valuable and incessant 
surveys are made; and a mass of information collect- 
ed of the highest importance to the country generally, 
as well as to the military branch of the public ser- 
vice. This report proves conclusively that the coun- 
try, for several hundred miles from the frontier of 

issouri, is exceedingly beautiful and fertile; alter- 
nate woodland and prairie, and certain portions well 
supplied with water. It also proves that the valley 
of the river Platte hasa very rich soil, affording erent 
facilities for emigrants to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


NEWLY FOUND MAP OF THE BOUNDA- 
RY LINE An interesting meeting of the New 
York Historica] Society was held in New York city, 
in which Mr. Webster took part. The Herald 
gives the following report of the proceedings: 

_ Merging or tHe Historica, Socizry. The an- 
nouncement that the map recently discovered 
amongst the papers of the late Mr. Jay, would be 
exhibited at a public meeting of the Historical So- 
ciely, and that the president, the venerable Mr. Gal- 
latin, and Daniel Webster, would offer some re- 
marks on il, attracted an immense audience in the 
Chapel of the University Jast evening. A greatnum- 
ber of the literati of our city were present. The 
lleries were filled by ladies, many of them very 
Feautiful, and all distinguished by that literary taste 
which is so characteristic of the ladies of N. York. 
The Chapel was completely filled, aisles and all. 
Ample accommodation was, however, made for our 
reporter by the polite librarian of the society. 

At eight o’clock, Mr. Gallatin and the Hon. Dan- 
jel Webster entered the Chapel and were received 
with deafening applause. The “Jay Map”—a large 
map of North America, was suspended above the 
chair. Mr. Gallatin then commenced reading a 
long and elaborate dissertation on the boundary 

uestion, in the course of which he gave the history of 

e ‘Jay mapy and described it with great minute- 
ness and clearness. It seemed that this map was 
one of those Jaid before the commissioners who drew 
up the treaty of Paris in 1783, and on it the disputed 
boundary is represented by a red line marked Mr. 
Oswald’s line, in the handwriting of Mr. ny: 

Mr. Gallatin’s dissertation occupied about two 
houra in the delivery, and was listened to with the 
most patient and marked attention. After Mr. Gal- 
latin had concluded, Mr. Wm. H. Lawrence made 
some remarks on the value and importance of the 
map, and concluded by . request oſ the 
members of the society that Mr. Webster would ho- 
nor the meeting by some remarks. Mr. Webster 
responded to this call, and delivered a speech of 
great interest and importance, in which he reviewed 
the whole subject of the negotiations which termi- 
nated in the Washington treaty, and pointed out the 
inferences to which the newly discovered map led, 
and the additional light which it shed on the ques- 
tions connected with the controversy settled by the 

- treaty. S 

Mr. Webster’s speech was received with the 
greatest applause. We shall give it verbatim to- 
morrow, the late hour at which the meeting of the 
sociely terminated, rendering it impossible for our 
reporter to write out his short hand notes in time 
for this day’s paper. The specch is, in many respects, 
important, and will be read with the greatest inte- 


reat. 
_ Alderman Benedict, one of the members of the 


society, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Gallatin 
and Mr. Webster, with the request of the socicty 
that those gentlemen would furnish copies of their 
addresses. The greater part of Mr. Gallatin’s ad- 
dress was read from printed copy, and is already in 
course of publication by the society. 


THE MASSACRE OF WYOMING. Major 
Roswell Franklin, the last survivor of the massacre 
of Wyoming, died recently at Aurora, in the state 
of New York. The deceased was a native of Con- 
necticut. His father emigrated to the valley of Wy- 
oming, Pennsylvania—both were engaged in the bat- 
tle with the Indians aod English at that place, which 
was so disastrous to the settlers. The mother and 
one sister were butchered before their eyes—another 
sister was taken prisoner, and retained Indians 


* 


eleven years at Niagera— the deceased was also 

taken prisoner and retained among them about three 

par near Mount Morris, Livingston county, New 
ork. 


IMPROVEMENT AT THE WEST. In default 
of appropriations by the general government, the in- 
habitants of some of the ports on Lake Michigan 
manifest a commendable enterprise, by undertaking 
harbor improvements on individual account. The 
Milwaukie Sentinel states that Messrs. Tufts, Ken- 
dall & Co., of that place, are perfecting arrangements 
for the immediate construction of a pier from the 
foot of Huron street, which will project into Lake 
Michigan nearly 1000 feet. The paper of the 15th 
says operations have already commenced. Arrange- 
ments are also being made at Southport to enlarge 
the facilities of the pier at that place for receiving 
and discharging freight from steamboats and vessels 
the coming season. Vat. Int. 


— 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG. A writer over the 
signature of A. in the Baltimore Patriot, in calling 
up for the purpose of refutation the charge made by 
a writer that the composition and circulation of the 
Newburg letters by John Armstrong in 1783 were the 
incipient steps of a conspiracy against the liberties 
of the country, in the course of his remarks in vin- 
dication of the deceased, recalls the fact that a 
„pamphlet was published by General Armstrong in 
1822, in which he not only avowed himself to be the 
author of the Newburgh letters, (an avowal fre- 
quently made before) but in which he gave a full 
history of the circumstances under which they were 
written, and proved, that far from being the first 
steps of a conspiracy against the liberties of the 
pone be ae 5 honest and manly, 
though perhaps indiscreet, endeavor to support public 
ah he and do justice to an ill used and long suffering 
soldiery. 

As this pamphlet is now out of print, (the writer 
proceeds io say) and even at the time of its appear- 
ance had but a limited circulation, we shall make a 
brief selection of such parts of it as have a bear- 
ing upon the question at issue, and the force of 
which, we trust, will not be lost u that portion 
of the public who take an interest in thé defence of 
private character, and the establishment of histori- 


cal truth. 

In the fall of the year 1782, the troops who had 
been previously assembled at Verplank’s Foint were 
moved to the Woody Hills, in the rear of Newburg, 
where they established themselves for the winter. 
About the time of this, movement, a committee was 
appointed to draw up a memorial to congress, in 
which they urged an immediate adjustment of ac- 
counts, and a prompt payment of as much of what 
might be due to the army, as was practicable. The 
bearers of this memorial, on reaching Philadelphia, 
were not slow in discovering that the representatives 
of the nation, like the nation itself, were divided 
into two political sects of opposite character and 
views; that one of them sought, (by the extension 
and exercise of state sovereignty, and by denying to 
congress the means of fulfilling its engagements, ) to 
abridge, perhaps to annihilate, all national govern- 
ment; while the other was careful to indicate, ‘and 
ready to adopt, measures which should enable that 
body to do justice to its engagements, past, present 
and future. 

Early in March, a letter was received from the 
military committee, bearing testimony to the inaus- 
picious aspect of the times in relation to the mission 
with which they had been charged. The communi- 
cation of this document to the army was thought to 

resent a fit occasion for assembling the officers, not 
in mass, but by representation; and for passing re- 
solutions, which in the hands of the committee and 
their auxillaries in congress, would furnish a new 
and powerful means for operating ọn the dissenting 
states. But to this end, there was yet wanting the 
interposition: of a hand which should touch, with 
some ability, the several chords of sympathy that 
belonged to the case, and thus secure to the delibe- 
rations and their result, that tone and energy with- 
out which they would be useless. The choice fell 
upon Major Armstrong, a very young man, who, 
yielding to the solicitations of his friends, produced 
ùn address which was believed to be peculiarly adapt- 
ed to its object. : 

But there pow arose motives, in another and pow- 
erful quarter, for lessening its influence, and even en- 
aan counteracting it. hile the commander in 
chief was deliberating on the course of conduct 
which it became him to pursue, he reccived a letter 
from Mr. Harvey, of Virginia, informing him that a 
plan was matured at the seat of government for the 
most wicked and parricidal purposes; that it aimed 

ſessedly at establishing public aredit and support- 
ing national authority; but that its real 


object was] state, which 
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to overturn republicanism, and build on its ruins, 
a government of despotic, or monarchica! charac- 
ter. Nor did the writer stop here; he went on to ine 
dicate the authors of the plan, and pointed distinctly 
at Robert and Gouvernor Morris, and Alexander 
Hamilton. 

This communication though improbable in itself, 
though unsupported by auxiliary testimony, and 
though unfounded in the facts it assumed, made a 
strong impression on the mind of Washington. Un- 
der its impulse he identified the address with the sup- 
posed machinations of the Philadelphia cabal; as- 
cribed it to the pen of one or more of the triumveg- 
ate, and denounced it as the first step m the progress 
and development of a deep and dangerous conspira» 
cy! That Washington became aware of his error is 
proved by the fact, that Robert Morris was, in after 
days, his intimate friend and counsellor; Alexander 
Hamilton his confidential minister, Gouvernor Mor- 
ris hu ambassador to the French court; and that to 
the acknowledged author of the addresses, he offered 
a high employment, not accepted. Nor was this all: 
to Gen. Armstrong he wrote on the 23d of February, 
1797. “I have had sufficient reason for believing that 
the object of the author of the Newburg letters was 
just, honorable and friendly to the country, though the 
means suggested by him were certainly liable to much 
misunderstanding and abuse.” [For the whole of this 
letter see the 10th vol. of Sparks’ writings of Waab- 
ington. | 
f 0 plain statement of facts recorded above 
were not sufficient to prove, that the Newburg con- 
spiracy never had any existence save in the imagina- 
tion of the editor of the Commercial, and of men as 
credulous or malignant as himself, we might refer 
to the political career of General Armstrong to shew, 
that in the eyes of his contemporaries, no criminali-: 
ty attached to the production of the Newburgh let- 
ters. In 1783, he was known to be the author,—yet 
Pennsylvania selected him as the secretary of her 
executive councils, and sent him to the congress of. 
the confederation. In 1803, he acknowledged and 
republished the letters,—yet New York delegated 
him under four successive appointments to represent 
her in the senate of the United States. By Wash- 
ington, he was appointed to superintend the collec- 
tion of the internal revenues of New York; by Jeffer- 
son, he was sent minister plenipotentiary to the first 
court of Europe; and by Madison, he was placed at 
the head of the most important department of the go- 
vernment, during the late war.“ | 


AMERICAN STOCKS IN ENGLAND. The 
following is a copy of the petition mentioned in the 
London papers as having been presented to Mr. 
Everett, our minister in England, by the holders of 
American state bonds in that country: 

To his excellency Edward Everett, minister of the United 
States of America at the court of St. James. 

Sin: We, the undersigned, beg leave earnestly to 
call your attention, and that of the government which 
you represent, to the painful situation in which we 
are placed, owing to the failure of several of the 
states of your country in fulfilling the 1 
into which they have entered with their public ered- 
itors. a‘ 

In becoming holders of the public securities of 
your states, we trusted—as the whole of the past 
history of your country and the universal opinion of 
mankiad then seemed to warrant us in doing—to the 
untarnished honor of the people of America; firmly 
believing that, whatever the reverses of fortane 
which might beſall them, or whatever the sacrifices 
which they might be called upon to make in order 
to redeem their plighted faith, it would always be 
their first and paramount duty, their pride and their 

leasure, to take care that those whose money they 
bad solicited and obtained on solemn assurance of 
repayment, should never have occasion to reproach 
them with broken pledges and violated obligations. 


Such were our confident expectations. How sadly 
those expectations have been disappointed by netural 
events it is hardly necessary for us now to declare.—+ 
Nor can it surprise you, sir, who must be acquainted 
with the general sentiments of Europe on this pain- 
ful subject, to learn from us, the sufferers, how un- 
satisfactory, in our opinion, are the grounds on which 
your common countrymen rest the non-fulfillment 
of their engagements. We, in this country, who foe 

past have made, and are still proud to make, 

such great efforts for the preservation of our nation 
al faith inviolate—we, who hold that, to whatever 
extenta contract is binding, in right,on an individual, 
to the same extent it is binding on a sovereign state— 
nay, is oyen more so, for the reason that, in the forme 
er case there is, and in the latter there is not, a disin» 
terested tribunal to which the oppressed may fly for 
succor and redgess— we, sir, ean never admit the doo 
trine, and wa now earnestly protest against it, that @ 
ich has once pledged its faith and its re- 


— 
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sources, is at liberty, on the mere plea that its en- 
ments are irksome and inconvenient, or even op- 
ressive, to relieve itself from them by makingla s8- 
crifice of its creditors. In such a proceeding we can 
aee—and at one time we are sure your countrymen 
would have seen nothing but a crying injustice;might 
trampling on right; public faith reduced to a mocke- 
; and the most solemn obligations treated as 80 
Auch waste paper. This is not all sir. We protest 
too, as earnestly against the doctrine that the inno- 


= the first inch rather than for the last—to maintain 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. our union and the constitution when attacked, rather 
: than to wait till we have none to be attacked or 


The following article, which we find in the shape maintained; and such, I trust and hope, will be the 
of a “Communication” in the Ohio State Journal, is unwavering determination of every constitutional 


entitled to the serious, and even solemn, considera- member of the next congress.” MONTGOMERY. 
tion of every man in the country who is capable of — ]]] — — 


comprehending the extent of such a calamity as the SSIPPI R i 
breaking up of this government through wilful and THE MISSI PI RIVER. 


!... E 

by individual states, to the con- REPORT OF THE COM = 

atitution and the laws. (Nat. Int. April 12. MITTEE ON 
Proh COMMERCE. 


om the’ Ohio State Journal. 
THE cnisis APPROACHES! There are clouds in the IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, PEB. 9, 1843. 


political horizon which portend evil. They over Mr. Barrow made the following report: 
3 i ttee on commerce, to whom were re- 


1 


transaction of its business; 2 doctrine we must add, 
go utterly at variance with the simplest elements of 
. that, whatever countenance it may heve 
ately received from some of your state legislatures, 
we tre quite sure that no oné court of justice in your 
country would tolerate it for a moment in any private 
guit between man and man. 
In thus bringing our grievances under your consid- 
eration, sir, we should leave our task but half per- 
formed if we took no notice of an impression, which 
wo understand prevails very generally amongst your 
je, that their creditors in this country are, in a 

t measure, men of large fortunes, to whom a fail- 


before which the stoutest frames will tremble; and 
it will be well for the American people—for the | ®PP! t ve t 
cause of constitutional liberty throughout the world er and its principai tributaries, report: 
Wil there be stout hearts and clear heads to meet| That the great valley o 


the shock and turn the moral tempest aside. : 
The refusal of a: portion of the states of this un- dependent vales, from the Gulf of Mexico almost to 


jon to comply with the law of congress prescribing the northern limit of a grain-producing soil, and 
the mode of electing members of the house of re- from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, offers, 
presentatives, if persisted in, is virtually a dissolution beyond doubt, a diversity and an amount of physical 
of the union! advantages such as no other nepon upon earth pre- 
The law in question is undoubtedly a constitution- sents. It embraces, upon A soil of almost uniform 
al one. As such it is binding on all the states. It is fertility, nearly every variety of climate, 80 a8 to com. 
the paramount law of the land, and cannot be disre- mand at once the productions of the tropics and 
ed or contravened without setting at defiance | those of the furthest verge of the temperate zone—~ 

the lawmaking power of congress. The work is then | affording, or destined to afford, in the most lavish 
done. The national legislature ceases to possess a | Sbundance, nearly every thing that haman wants can 
wer co-extensive with the union. The states, in- ask. It possesses m its great and far-spreading wa- 


Po from the ordinary obligations of good faith. 
n fact, however, though there may be a few amongst 
us in more afluent circumstances, yet by far the lar- 
fer portion of us are persons in the middle ranks of 
ile —officers on half-pay, superannuated clerks, retir- 
ed tradesmen living on small means, aged spinsters, 
widows, and orphans—man of whom have invested 
their all in the purchase of your securities at high 
ices, and now depend for their subsistence, some 
even for their daily bread, on the good faith of your 


La . 
We solemnly ask, Shall this dependenee be placed | q 
in vain? Is it possible that your countrymen should pt 


‘Let us pursue this subject a little further. The the world offers—a rapid and easy navigation which. 
law of congress requires that the states shall be dis- storms cannot affect, nor the maritime superiority of 
tricted—each district to elect one member. Cer- other countries endanger, and needing but some lit- 


tain of the states ‘refuse compliance. (The reason tle aid to the arrangements of nature in order to 


s under a law of their particular state. When tude from Washington to the thirtieth. It widens as 
congress shall assemble next December, and these it recedes from the sea, but its average breadth may 
retended representatives shall present themselves, be stated at ten degrees, and iu general length at 
what will be the consequence? k they be admitted seventeen degrees, giving it an area of between five 
to seats, what becomes of the law of congress? If and six hundred thousend square miles of territory, 
one law may be set at defiance, why not teoo—three— drained by some een great tributaries of its chief 
THE wHoLe? Who shall answer this question? Not stream. On the east these interlock with the waters 
congress, for its power has ceased! Tho bew pre- which flow into the Chesapeake, and have begun to 
scribing its own organization under the constitution has | be artificially connected with them. On the north- 
been trampled in the dust To what higher power shall | east and north they approach the great lakes, and 
the appeal be taken? To the people? Not so. They | have even natural communications with them, which 
i in the affirmative! THERE I8 NO systematic improvements are mising speedily to 
HIGHER POWER. They have deliberately withdrawn | supercede, while on the west the upper an southern 
from the reach of federal legislature. The moral | streams of the Miseouri afford the destined avenue 
power has been exhausted. Nothing remains but | from this side of the continent to our possessions on 
og the Pacific, and the imperial commerce which, al no 
Shall force be resorted to—shall the experiment distant day, we must found there. 
be tried? Ay, stall it? And who shall pa u? Not The entire extent of now practicable and (it may 
one state in open conflict with another? That would | be said) natural steam navigation within these limit 
be double treason; for the power of the states is cannot be stated at less than some wenty thousanc 
equal, and they are forbtdden by the constitution to | miles. Enormous es seems that extent, it. is by n 
“engage in war unless actually invaded.” Not the | means exaggerated. Visiting, a8 it nearly ever: 
present exécutive; for he has virtually provoked the where does, a double shore of almost continuou 
approaching erisis, and invited the states to disre- | fertility, the future seats of thousands of ports an 
rd the law. It is true, he is expressly enjoined by | marts, into which a rapid population must pour eve 
the constitution to “take care that the laws be faith-| ry form of agricultura and mechanical productior 
fully executed.“ But what of that, when we think we cannot without difficulty avoid being actual! 
of his course in the Rhode Island rebellion, where startled at obvious realities so far exceeding ar 
he was equally bound to act under the constitution. thing which, even in imagination, one has ever bee 
But, says the quibbler, the constitution also pro- accuatomed to contemplate. Unpeopled, howeve 
vides that “each house shall be the judge of the as this great region must be said to be, in compa! 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own mem- son with its huge capacities of population, we ba 
bers.” True, and the same constitution also ex- nevertheless already reached a point at which t 
peer says: This constitution, and the laws of the | progress of the on may serve greatly to dimini 
nited States which shell. be made in pursuance those wonders of the future which, by their va: 
thereof; Mall be the supreme: law of the land; any thing | ness, compel our in voluntary incredulity. Fi 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the con- years since, this mighty plain, now containing f 
trary notwithstanding.” The qualifeation of mem- | one-third of the. population of the United States, v 
bers must be adjudged: wader the law. All laws en- An absolute wilderness. At present it compri 
acted in pursuance of the constitution are binding. | nine states, two territories, and a third of two otl 
The judges. of every state are bound thereby, as are large states, giving it a population of a least sen 
also the members of the state legislatures, apd all | millions, per bo the most energetic an flourish 
executive and judicial ofâcers, “both of the United | and happy in the world. Within that little time 
States and of the several states,” by express provi- untamed soil has been reduced to cultivation; 
lative and executive authorities of your eountry, I0 sion. So thet if one law: may ve disregarded, so | rudeness and the poverty of the early settlem 
aid of a cause, which, if it much concerns our pri- may all; for’by their oath they are bound to support have been softened into civility, comfort, and e 
wate interests, concerns no less the honor of wited | ALL, not a part. a ae. refined wealth, the arts have sprung up; towns 
States f America.. Your known probity, sir, is a suf-| I repeat again, 4 omnes “APPROACHES! It is with | even anr pities have started into existence, 
ficient assurance to us that our sufferings will have fear and trembling. that 1 watch its approach. Not public order and individual happinest have diff 
your kind sym thy; our call for redress your cordi- | that L fear my own powers: of personal endurance-— themselves every where-—Day, oundations of le 
but I tremble for our proud union. once the mark of | ing. of charity, and of taste have been establis 
the prize of the joyous sons of liberty throughout 1 monuments have been built, and works < 
the world. 1 would here adopt, with slight varia- | large scale of social utility have been set on foot 
tion, as a Jicable-on: this eccasion, the language of | even accomplished. Intelligent and success lul 
General- Cass in a late letter to the secretary of bor, a wide and active commerce, animate the w 
stato: “I am clear m ibo belief.that it is beiter to body of the . and have already given the! 
defend the outworks than the citadel—to fight for communities, all that in the tardier march of c 


their present policy? Are they prepared, at the out- 
set of a oareer which might be so honorable’ and 80 
brilliant, to face the orphan's tears and the widow's 
curse? Are they prepared to brave that retributive 

adgment, which, in the dispensatio of Providence, 
and in the order of. nature itself, never fails to over- 
take notorious injustice, national or individual? We 
cannot credit it. We remember, with revived hope 
and confidence, that your people own the same ‘at 
cestors—that they speak the same language that 
they have drawn their rules of morality from the 
same sources a3 ourselves. We will not believe, 
therefore, but that they have, rooted in their very 
nature, the same love of justice which has always 
distinguished our common race, and to which, under 
Heaven, this nation owes so many blessings.. But 
it would be an unworthy deception on our part were 
we not to tell you plainly, sir, that you have, in our 
opinion, now reached a highly critical moment in the 
history of your nation; and we anxiously warn you 
that, unless the states, of whose broken engagements 
we complain, address themselves Lihat and egra- 
estly to the duty of retrieving the character of their 
country, the opportunity for doing so may be lost for- 
ever.. 

In thus addressing you, sir, we are aware that we 
have spoken our minds freely; but surely not more s0 
than we have a right to do, from the extreme hard- 
ship of out case, and the cruel anxieties we have suf- 
fered. As we ask no favor atthe hand of your com- 
trymen, but sim le justice,s0, justice being withheld, 
it is not our fault that we are obliged thus to press 

. our claime in the ‘language ef censure and remon- 
strance. a : 

In conclusion, sir, we respectfully entreat that you 
will forward this memorial to the chief magistrate 
of your country, with an earnest request from us that 
it may be laid before both houses of congress at their 
ensuing session, and that copies.of it may be forwar~ 
ded to the governors of your different states: and, 

nerally, that every means consistent with your con- 
stitutional usages May be adopted, both by the legis- 


al support; and we are too well aware of the great 
and well-deserved influence which you derive from 
your station and high character, not to express a 
sincere hope that no good offices of yours may be 
spdred in our behalf. 
We are, sir, your excbllency’s most hamble and 
obedients servants. | 
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zation elsewhere it has taken centuries to bring 000 annually; while those commodities shipped to] from 12 to 18 


about. Not even misgovernment, the most disas- New Orleans for exportation are found to be fifty 
trous in our general system, nor any thing short of millions more. The downward trade may thus be 


the most fatal civil revolution, can well check the 
natural progress of this singularly favored region, 
destined, ir. att human probability, to renew upon a 


stated at $120,000,000; the upward, or return trade 
of foreign goods, or of those brought up the river 
from other parts of the Union, is reckoned at about 


et more enormous scale the historical wonder of 3 100, 000, 000. Thus the entire amount of commo- 


ypt and ber po ness, when in her little more 
fertile and vastly smaller plain she counted twenty 
thousand towns‘and cities. But let us turn to facts 
Jess general, and to the positive details of that pre- 
sent commerce of the Mississippi valley which must 
form the more immediste motive of any measure 
which the national legislature may see proper to 
adopt. Of its trade the ascertained and authentic 
statistics before us show that the growth has gone 
with strides not less prodigious than its peopling and 
general improvement. The information, upon which 
it is estimated, has been collected from local compi- 
Jation, almost entirely unassisted by any governmen- 
tal effort at amassing such returns or registers of in- 
ternal trade. In truth, so far as it depends upon the 
federal government, we are quite as much in the dark 
as to the trade of the Mississippi as that of the 
Niger. 

Before the introduction of steam navigation (which 
dates upon the waters of the Mississippi about 1817) 
the trade of the upper Mississippi and Missouri 
scarcely existed, and the whole upward commerce 
of New Orleans was conveyed in about twenty bar- 

es, carrying each about one hundred tons, and ma- 

ing but one trip a year; so that each navigation 
was, in those days, about equivalent to what an East 
India or a China voyage now is. On the upper Ohio 
about 150 keel boats were employed, each of the 
burden of about 30 tons, and making the trip to and 
fro, of Pittsburg and Louisville, about three times a 
year. The entire tonnage of the boats moving in 
the Ohio and lower See was then about 6,500 
tons. In 1834, the steam navigation of the Missis- 
sippi had risen to 230 boats, and a tonnage of 39,- 
000, while about 90,000 persons were estimated to 
be employed in the trade, either as crews, builders, 
woodcutters, or loaders of the vessels. In 1842, the 
navization was as follows: There were 450 steamers, 
averaging each 200 tons, and making an aggregate 
tonnage of 90,000; so that it has a good deal more 
than doubled in eight years. Valued at $80 the ton, 
they cost above $7,000,000. and are navigated by 
nearly 16,000 persons, at thirty-five to each. Be- 
side these steamers there are about 4,000 flat boats, 
which cost, each 5105, are managed by five hands 
apiece, (or 20,000 persons,) and make an annual ex- 
pense of gl. 380, 000. The estimated annual expense 
of the steam navigation, including 15 per cent. for 
insurance, and 20 per cent. for wear and fear, is 
$13.613,000. If in 1834 they employed an aggre- 
gate of 90,000 persons, they must now occupy at 
least 180,000. 

But, in the language of the very able and valua- 
ble memorial of the citizens of Cincinnati, upon 
which your committee has drawn largely, and with 
confidence of their faetis, who shall place a limit to 
the numbers who are beneficially interested in a bu- 
piness which distributes its millions of dollars for 
wood, its millions for wages, its millions for provi- 
sions, its millions for machinery and the labor of me- 
chanics, and which transports a commerce whose 
YEE can only be computed by hundreds of mil- 

ons?” 


These busy fabrics, ever in motion when the state 
of the waters in which they piy permits, probably 
average each some twenty trips in the year. Those 
running from N. Orleans to the more distant points 
of the river make from eight to fifteen trips in 
the year; while those carrying the great trade from 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louisville to St. Louis, 
perform some thirty annual trips. Others run be- 
tween still nearer ports, and make more frequent 
voyages. But at twenty each, and carrying burdens 
far beyond (heir mere admeasurement of tonnage. 
their collective ahnual freight would be 1,800,000 
tons, to which, if that of 4 000 flat boats (each 75 
tons) be added, we have a total freight for the en- 
tire annual navigation of the Mississippi of about 
2,000,000 of tons. The commerce which they con- 
vey (omitting the great number of passengers whom 
they waft in some 9,000 trips) is of two sorts: that 
of the export trade to New Orleans, and that of sup- 

ly and interchange between the different regions 
ying on the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
Jatter is well ascertained to be considerably greater, 
as naturally happens in the internal trade of all wide 
and commercial countries, whose dealings with fo- 
reign lands never fail to fall far short of their ex- 
changes with each other. The statistics collected 
at the two main points where the best means of in- 
formation can be commanded, (St Louis and Cin- 
cinnati,) estimate this internal traffic of the produc- 
tions of the country itself at not less than 670,000, 


| 


dities canveyed upon the waters of the Mississippi 
does not, upon the best estimates, fall short of 220,- 
000,000 annually; which is but 30,000,000 less than 
the entire value of the foreign trade of the United 
States exports and imports in 1841. 

This last fact, it seems to the committee, affords a 


great point of comparison, entirely decisive of the 
question whethér or not the navigation of the Missis- 


1 


l 


sippi is worthy of the special care of congress. If 
this be a trade of nearly equal magnitude with our 
foreign, and of a character as permanent, it may 
claim an equal national solicitude, and equal public 
sacrifices and efforts to avert any losses to which it 
may be exposed. ' l 

Now, what has this great western traffic cost, or 
what is it ever likely to cost the nation? How many 
fleets, how many wars, how many negotiations, what 
trains of ambassadors, what bodies of consular or 
other agents abroad? Or what long lines of light- 
houses, what costly piles of custom-houses, what 
army of tide-waiters, what sea-walls, what excava- 
tions of ports, and what coast surveys at home? 

In their present state the one costs you your whole 
navy, no small part of your army, your entire diplo- 
matic service, almost your whole system of fortifica- 
tions, and no inconsiderable part of your general 
civil list. What are your outlays upon the other? 
Comparatively nothing. No efforts of policy or 
arms have created, or are necessary to preserve it. 
It has sprung up without your assistance and under 
your neglect, a wild. born but vigorous child of the 
wilderness, not unlike the Roman infants, the foun. 
ders of a great empire, whose nurses were the 
wolves. i 

This comparison is not made by the committee in 
an invidious spirit, but in vindication of the just 
rights of the west. The committee rejoice that 80 
much has been done to foster and protect our foreign 
commerce, but believing, as it is beautifully express- 
ed in the Cincinnati memorial, that the west is the 
centre of the Union, the citadel] of its power, the 
great living fountain whose boundless resources are 
destined to sustain and enrich the nation,” we think 
that it is high time for congress to begin a more Jibe- 
ral system of appropriations for the protection of 
our internal trade, which is as national and as im- 
portant as the commerce of the ocean. . 

But the equality upon which we now argue is 
merely momentary. Fhe history which we have 
already traced makes it clear that, in a few years, 
this internal trade, recent as it is, must totally out- 
strip, in its prodigious rate of growth, your entire 
foreign commerce, let it flourish as it may. Accord- 
ing to its past increase, eight years will be sufficient 
to make it double as great as your trade with other 
countries; and it is clear that from it are now to be 
expected the largest additions to the other. But we 
are well informed that not one-tenth of even the fer- 
tile lands of this great plain is yet occupied, and 
that the possible resources of that country, great as 
they already are, as vet almost untouched. Now 
for these great purposes, what expenditure is neces- 
sary on the part of the national government? At 
most, as an original outlay, a million of dollars to 
remove the fixed obstructions to the safe navigation. 
of the Mississippi and its principal tributaries, after 
which the annual expense of a few snagboats will 
suffice to keep down the accidental impediments to 
the navigation, and render but occasional the losses 
which are now so enormous and so continual. 


If, however, such an. appropriation should startle 
congress, not because it is not warrantable upon eve- 
ry principle of sound policy and strict ‘justice, but 
for the very bad (though natural) reason that you 
will still be reluetant to cure the enormous omission 
towards this great interest of the west, let us see 
whether a few plain facts mast not put to flight even 
these lingering feelings of unjust aversion. To do 
this, one plain statement—that of the annual de- 
struction of property on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi—can scarcely fail to be enough. The fact ad- 
mits of not the smallest doubt, that the annual losses 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries average at least 
as much as is asked for the permanent improvement 
of the navigation of the western rivers—that iis, 
about one million of dollars. A strange kind of na- 
tional economy is it to incer the annual loss of a 
million rather tban make a single appropriation to 
that amount. 1 s 

But further of this strange thrift: it kas been seen 
that the mere steamboats of this navigation form an 
invested capital of above seven milhons of dollars; 
and that upon these:the rate of annua) ivsuranos is 
o i” * : i ra wa aa : 


sor? rr 


r cent. averaging 15 per cent.; so 
thot, without including their immensely valuable 
cargoes, this single charge (a great part of it arising 
from the obstructions to the navigation) is equal, 


upon the boats alone, to the appropriation asked for.. ` 


Another consideration of great magnitude—and 
the committee studiously abstain from pressing any 
other sort—lies in the fact of the enormuus proprie- 
tary interest which the government has in this mate 
ter, in addition to its general duties towards its citi- 
zens. It is still the owner of a large part of the soil 
of that valley—its domain within the settlement 
amounting to some three hundred millions of acres, 
and some seven hundred millions west of them. 
There can be little doubt that an appropriation to 
the extent asked for would be abundantly justified 
by what may be called the individual intcrest of the 
government. Without asserting, as has been done 
in regard to another matter, that the first duty of 
the government is to take care of itself,” the com- 
mittee may at least suggest that the measure in 
question might be most wisely adopted, with a view 
to the good administration of the public domain 


alone; and that the appropriation, not to speak of the . 
augmented population, and other national resources 


which it must bring. would be, for many successive 
years, more than annually restored by the increased 
value and sales of the public lands. Nor, indeed, 
does the government fail to share with individuals, 
to no slight extent, the losses of this navigation. 


The stores for its military stations in the southwest, . 


and the supplies which under treaty it furnisfies to 
many of the Indian tribes, pass of necessity along 
this navigation, to the value probably of three mil- 
lions a year. In case of loss, we may not always 


hear of it, because the dirett loss falls usually e 


contractors; but these, of course, are compelled. to 
undertake at prices that will make them whole 
against such risks, so that the goverument itself, at 
Jast, is the sole loser. 

The committee have but space to touch upon the, 
importance of these wide communications to two 
other branches of the public service—the post office ` 
department, to which it affords. over a great and a 
busy region, the most rapid, the cheapest,-and the 
surest mode of conveyance of the mail; and the mil- 
itary arm of the government, to which, in case of 
foreign war, it must be the great reliance for. the col- 
lecting and transportation of troops and munitions of 
war. In the language of the very able memorial of . 
the citizens of Cincinnati, “In any future war dhe 
western plain must be the centre and main levels 
upon which the nation must rely for support, and 
from which men and arms, and provisions, must be 
drawn to sustain either extremity of the Union which 
may be threatened. from abroad.“ . 


Into the minuter history of the losses of life and 
property upon the Mississippi and its waters, or the 
points at which they principally occur, the eommit- 
tee forbear to enter, leaving these to the detaf? of 
debate; and conclude by re poring a bill sppropriat- 
ing a million of dollars, to be expended for the pur- 
pose and in the manner therein specified. 
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COMMERCE OF THE LAKES. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Fesrouary 28. 1843. : 
Mx. Woopsrince made the following report: 

The committee on commerce, to whom were re- 
ferred sundry legislative resolves, various memo- 
rials, and other documentary matter relative to the 
navigation of the Great: Lakes, and to the construc-: 
tion and completion of harbor improvements, &c. 
ask leave respectfully to-report: pa? , 

That the scope of those memorials and documents 
is to show the actual insecurity of the navigation of 
those inland eeas. That the, pational commerce 
there has already attained an importance whieh 
should commend it to the most favorable considera- 
tion of congress; and that the certainty and rapidity 
of its increase, to an almost illimitable extent, as, 
well as the increasing multitudes of 
becoming every day more and more interested in its: 
protection, give to the subject a claim to the attene 
tion and fostering care of the government, which it 
is neither wise nor just to disregard. The object, 
then, of these. applications is to obtain a fair and 
adequate protection to the commerce of those seas; 
such as shall be commensurate with its growing ime 
portance, and ‘proportionate to that which has beea 
extended elsewhere. 

Whether it be the duty of this government to en- 
large, foster, and protect the national commerce, is 
not deemed by your committee an open question. 

The power to regulate the foreign commerce of 
the nation, and the commerce between the states, is 
enumerated among the powers expressly delegated 
to congress: ‘This grant of power is broad in its 


people, who are. . 
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terms, and in its own nature exclusive. Tho states 
‘ cannot interfere with it. The whole subject; princi- 
al and incident, is in the government of the union. 
t constitutes, too, and was intended to constitute, 
the ordinary, copious, and permanent source of the 
national revenue; a source to which the states can- 
not resort. But the investment of this great power 
drew after it the imposition of a correlative duty; 
the duty. viz. of encouraging, building up, protecting, 
that commerce. The imposition of this duty is com- 
rised in the terms of the grant, and is imperative. 
It is indicated by the designation of that commerce 
as the great and the ordinary source of the national 
Tevenwe; it results from the nature of the subject; and 
its existence is demonstrated by the origin and histo- 
ry of the constitution itself. l i 856 


Nor has the general government sought, in time 
past, to elude or evade the performance of that 
duty. Every page of its early history bears testimo- 
ny to the solicitude with which it has endeavored to 

enlarge, foster, and protect the general commerce; 
a solicitude manjfested both abroad and at home, 
and which, while it grasped at large and prospective 
results, was equally conspicuous in all the minute- 


ness of detail. The war with Tripoli grew out of 


it, the war with Algiers was produced by it; the war 
with England had its origin there. And to whatso- 
ever sea that commerce has extended, there, side by 
_ fide with the merchantman, is found the national 
vessel of war, giving to it countenance and protec- 
tion; and no one has ever thought to compute the 
But while casting thus the broad shield of its pro- 
tection over the aggregate commerce of the nation, 
it has never deemed even the minute elements ol 
which it is composed to be unworthy of Its provident 
care. By kindness and by bourties the hardy fish- 
ermen are encouraged in their bold and hazardous 
„ pursuits. The destressed and distitute mariner in 
oreign lands is sought out, relieved, and brought 
home by the accredited agents of the nation; while 


every aid which science and art and money can ren- 


der, is put in requisition, to render the shores of that 
home easily and safely approachable to the seamen, 
to the navization, and to the commerce of the At- 
Jantic. Is the harbor, for example, of Charleston, 
in South Carolina, shallow and inconvenient of ac- 
cess: its channel is decpened and secured at what- 
ever expense, and the mud and sand excavated from 
its capacious basin. Is the navigation of the Dele- 
ware insecure: a breakwater is coustructed there at 
the cost ol three millions of dollars. Are sea-walls 
and embankments necessary for the more secure en- 
trance into the ports of Rhode Island—are buoys 
and floating-lights dee med necessary along the coasts 
of Maine—all are provided, according to the exigen- 
cy, at the national cost. And from Nova Scotia to 
the Gulf of Mexico, at an untold and countless ex- 
nse, the whole extended coast is lined with beacon 
ights, placed in costly structures, in order that, in 
the darkness of midnight, the tempest-tossed mariner 
of the Atlantic, with the property in his charge, 
may be ligh'ed into his port of safety. Nothing, in- 
deed, that enters into the composition of the Atlan- 
tie navigation, or that gives facility or encourage- 
ment, safety, or prosperity to the commerce of the 
nation there, has been deemed unworthy of its wise 
and provident care. And how richly and how 
abundantly that commerce has repaid the benefits 
and the protection it has thus received, both in 
times of peace and of war, it can be in nowise ne- 
eessary for your committee to state. Step by step, 
with alf the great interests of the country, (agricul- 
ture always in advance), it has pushed forward in its 
course of prosperity with a rapidity for which no 
precedent can be found. The nation itself has in- 
creased in its dimensions and its numbers, until ‘the 
yet swelling tide of its population bearing with it 
all its original elements of prosperity, has at length 
reached the distant shores of ‘other seas, which, 
like the Atlantic, constitute also the boundary of its 
empire; seas the extent of whose coasts is hardly 
known, even to ourselves; seas that are opening to 
the nation new objects of pursuit and of wealth; 
‘seas that are destined to become the great avenue of 
connexion between the east and the west, the great 
thoroughfare, into which, before the lapse of many 
years, are to be poured the vast agricultural and mi- 
eral products of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
‘thence to seek a market, either down the St. Law- 
rence or the Hudsons as time and the emulous rivalry 
of nations may ordain. ~ i i 
It is in these circumstances that the question oc- 
eurs, shall the accustomed, the longepractised policy 
of the government be applied also to these new ob- 
jects? ‘Shall it be cxtended also over this new thea- 
tre, thus suddenly opened to view? And why shal! 
it not be thus extended? If the policy itself were 
competent, as regards the seamen, and the naviga- 
tion and the commerce of the Atlantic states, it can- 


not be less competent when extended there. The 
constitution assuredly was not limited to the Atlan- 
tic, nor made for the south and east alone. Varying 
the form of its application according to the varied 
‘and varying exigencies of time, object, and circum- 
stances, the seme degree of protection which is war- 
ranted by that constitution te the commerce of the 
southeast is sanctioned also when applied to the 
northwest. The principle which sustains the policy 
in the ene case must, it is believed be sanctioned in 
the other, and its applicabiliiy to the great lakes be 
admitted. It remains to inquire how far the specific 
protection asked for is warranted by the present con- 
dition or the future prospect of that navigation, of 
that commerce, and of that region of country whieh 
are sought to be benefitted by it. 

The protection asked for, so far as it is particu- 
la rized in the documents referred to your committee 
during the present session, comprises the object of 
deeping, straightening and securing the ship-channel 
through what is called the “St. Clair flat.“ That 
channel connects the deep waters of Lake Huron 
with those of Lake Erie. The present condition of 
that channel, the:nature of the obstruction to a free, 
safe, and convenient navigation which it presents, 
the facility with which that obstruction may be re- 
moved, and the small expense attending it, as well 
as the great importance to the whole navigation of 
the lakes that it should be removed, are all so fully 
and satisfactorily exhibited in the communication of 
the secretary of war, made in answer to a resolution 
Of the senate passed on the 9th of January last, 
(and in which is transmitted the report of the colo- 
nel of the corps of to phical engineers), that it 
is not deemed necessary that your committee should 
superadd any thing to the views there presented, 
nor to the reasoning which that report contains. 
Respectfully referring to that document, your com- 
mittee desire that it be taken as a part of this their 
report. 

de protection asked for also comprises the ob- 
ject of completing the public works long ago com- 
menced at La Plaisance Bey and the river Raisin, 
at the western extremity of Lake Erie, in the coun- 
ty of Monroe and state of Michigan. 

The strong and imposing views presented on this 
Po subject by the authorities of the city of 

onroe, anc which have been referred to your com- 
mittee, are entitled to much eonsideration. They 
teem greatly strengthened and enforced hy the le- 
gislature of Michigan, in the very able and interest- 
ing memorial of that body of the 24th of January 
last, and which is ikewise referred to your eommit- 
tee. Both these doeuments are appended to this re- 
port and ‘are respectfully referred to as a part there- 
of. cae 
The pfotection asked for comprises likewlse the 
purpose of continuing and per saung the public 
works heretofore commenced and partly finished on 
the coast of Lake Michigan, viz: at Chicago, in Illi- 
nois, St. Joseph, in Michigan, and “Michigan city,” 
in Indiana; and also the constructing of new and ap- 
propriate works forthe same general purpose, (that, 
viz: of facilitating and securing the entrance into 

) at Milwaukie, in Wiskonsin, and at other 
points along the coast of the same lake. « 


Lake Michigan has about a thousand miles of 
coast. The average depth of that lake is estimated by 
the talented and scientific geologist of the state of 
Michigan (Dr. Houghton) to be one thousand feet, 
though in some parts of it, with a line eighteen hun- 
dred feet in length, no sounding eould be found. 
(See Geological Report of Michigan for 1839, in 
the congressional library.) Its elevation above the 
‘surface of the Atlantic was also computed by him, 
it does not vary much from five hundred and seven- 
ty feet above, and of course extends, in its average 
depth, some four hundred and thirty feet below the 
sufface of that ocean. 

From every quarter large and beautify rivers find 
their outlet in this vast basin, and contribute to sup- 
ply its waste of waters. On the east and on the 
west, the country which bounds it rises gradually in 
the distance, exhibiting an undulating surface of a 
beauty and fertility unsurpassed. The mild and 
‘pleasant winds of the Gulf of Mexioo, which gene- 
rally prevail over this region during the spring and 
summer months, tempered as they are by the fresh- 
ness of the prairies and forests over which the 
range —the wild and picturesque scenery whic 
every where around its shores meets the eye—the 
beauty and the grandeur of this vast body of clear 
and limpid water, when it is not agitated by the vio- 
lence of the tempest, altogether, possess a charm to 
which no passing traveller can remain insensible. 
From such a country a dense population cannot be 
shut out. 

The southwestern extremity of the lake nii 
proaches near to the‘navigable waters of the llli- 
nois; the rivers that dleembogue at Chicago inter- 


lock with the watersof the Illinois; and when in 
early spring those rivers, and the small lakes in 
which thef take their rise are full, loaded boats may 
pass from the one to the other. From the earliest. 
period of the Canadian history, the fur-traders were 
accustomed to pass, with their merchandise and pel- 
tries, through that communication, in their loaded 
canoes, to and from the valley of the Mississippi, of 
which valley, indeed, it ma be considered a part. 

A. peculiar feature in the conformation of this 
lake consists in the straight or slightly curving line 
of its coast. South of Green Bay on the west, and 
the Traverse bays on the gast, near its junction 
with Lake Huron, there are no deep indentations ia 
its shores on either side; no bold. promontory juts 
out into the waters, under the Jee of which, when 
the tempest comes, vessels and steamers may ride in 
security. All the harbors which nature affords there 
are at the mouths of the river; and these with but 
little or no expense, would well subserve the present 
exigencies of commerce there, if they were easy of 
access. But they are not. They are blocked up 
by a bar of loose and moveable sand, which, inthe 
convulsions of the lake, is thrown up and often re- 
newed—a bar which lines almost entirely the inner 
circumference of the southern portion of the lake. 
And when, in the autumn or early winter months, 
the storm does come—when the gathering winds of 
the north and far northwest break, as their custom 
is, from their confinements, and sweep with wild fe- 
rocity over the broad surface of Lake Superior, and 
with concentrated and accumulated force rush like 
the tornado down the whole extent of Lake Michi- 
gan, nothing can be more terrific, and nothing that 
floats upon its surface can meet its violence and be 
safe. But though the sailor be premonished of its 
approach, to what place of refuge or of safety can 
he resor? Towns, indeed, there are, and cities, ris- 
ing rapidly into importance at different points around 
its shores; but these can furnish neither remedy for 
impending hazard, nor mitigation; sure destruction is 
between him and them. ith the increase, on the 
contrary, of the products of labor and of commerce 
which these settlements will superinduce, the amount 
of property exposed and the number of lives put in 
jeopardy will likewise increase. And unless this 
government shall throw around that commerce its 
protecting care, such increase will render the conse- 
quent destruction still more appalling. 


The city of Chicago, situated near the southwest- 
ern extremity of the lake, as a city, nine years ago 
did not exist. (See sen. doc. No. 65, 2d sess. 27th 
cong.) At the commencement of 1842, as is averred 
in the same document, its, population amouated to 
between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants. The value of 
its imports, through the medium of the lakes, ex- 
ceeded, for the year then ended, one and one half 
million of dollars; and new as the country was, its 
shipments down the lakes amounted to more than 
$348,000, while during the season of navigation the 
number of arrivals and departures from its port 
equalled 150 per month. During the subsequent 
year of 1842, notwithstanding the decrease in the 
prices of the products of D iu exports, as 
appears by the return of the.-deputy collector and 
inspector of the port, nearly doubled that pecuniary 
amount, being $659,302 20. During the .same year 
the trade of Michigan city, which is near the south- 
eastern extremity of the lake, and within the limits 
of Indiana, is represented by the legislature of that 
state, in its resolutions referred to your committee, 
to equal 5600, 000 per annum. The shipments of 
produce alone, from the mouth of the St. Joseph, in 
the state of Michigan, sppear, daring the year 505 
ceding, to have fallen but little short of 5700, 000. 
And when the great thoroughſare across the penin- 
sula, the ſavorite work of the state, its Central 
rail road,“ shall have been finished to this, its west- 
ern point of termination, and the prolonged and rich 
valley of the St. Joseph shall have become densely 
settled, as it soon will be, who can estimate the value 
of its accumulated and prolific exports? Milwaukie 
u town on the west shore of the lake, and within the 
limits of Wiskonsin, was first established in 1835. 
By the national census taken for 1840, its popula- 
tion is returned at 1,712. Documents presented to 
the senate during this session allege that its actual 
population now amounts to 3,500 persons. During 
the last season its shipments of lead alone, in addi- 
tion to its other exports, exceeded two millions of 

unds, and its imports were valued at half a mil- 

ion of dollars. In 1833 the first steamboat appear- 
ed off the shore where Chicago now is; as atown it 
did not then exist. In 1839 a a regular line of eight 
splendid steamere of the largest class had been estab- 
lished, to run from Buffalo and Detroit to Chicago, 
stopping at Michilimackinac and other intervening 
points during the season. In 1840 the earnings of 
the steamboats employed west and north of Detroit, 
i. e. in Lakes Huron and Michigan, and notwith- 


standing the scareity and vitiated condition of the 
currency, and the general depression of trade, was 
computed at $201,838 62. the whole being received 
for freight and passengers. In 1841 the steamers 
employed west of Detroit. in trips to Chicago and 
Green Bey, cleared, for freight and passengers, ac- 
cording to the authentic account required to be kept, 

1,803 24. The route up the Illinois to Chicago, 
and thence down the lakes past Detroit to Buffalo, 
had then become known and preferred, both by men, 
of busincss and also by families retreating from the 
‘warm climate of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
valley, and seeking health and comfort in the more 
northern states; for this route was found more spee- 
dy, less expensive, and more pleasant. 


Of the number of sail vessels upon Lake Michigan 
your committee are not advised; but, by the evidence 
referred to them, it appears that, from 1834 to 1841 
inclusive, the number of wrecks on that lake amount- 
ed to eighty-nine vessels. That those wrecks were 
accompanied by a destruction of property to the 
value of $1,052,450; and that one hundred and 
eighteen lives were sacrificed, as is believed, be- 
cause around its whole coast no facilities had been 
furnished by the general government to its naviga- 
tion, and not a single harbor had been rendered ac- 
cessible. , 

But your committee do not deem it necessary to 
continue further this exposition of details. It could 
furnish no adequate criterion by which to estimate 
the importance of that commerce, which is but just 
beginning to exist—a commerce whose rapid deve- 
lopments and gigantic dimensions will soon force 
themselves upon the public attention; and then it will 
become a matter of grave consideration in what way 
it can best be protected and preserved for the benefit 
of this nation, or whether, in the alternative, it shall 
be permitted to pass Into other foreign channels, and 
thus go to swell the resources of that great monopo- 
lizing power whose eye is already upon it, and whose 
far reaching policy, regardless of the expense, is al- 
ready preparing the avenues through which it is 
ouzh to obtain it. 

Lake Michigan is but one of a group of great lakes, 
each connected with the other, and the whole con- 
stituting a vast sea, whose general surface covers an 
area of nearly 100,000 square miles. Over a great 
part of it that boundary runs which separates this 
nation from that of Great Britain, but still leaving 
within the United States a seacoast of many thou- 
sand miles. (See Geographical reports of Michigan 
for 1839.) The importance to this nation of increas- 
ing and protecting its navigation upon the great 
Jakes—in a fiscal and military, and as well as in a 
commercial point of view—is enforced with great 
ability in many of the reports which bave emanated 
from the topographical department. And witbout 
intending, by such specific allusion, to detract from 
the great merit of other portions of those reports, 

our committee desire, in order to illustrate more 
Jully this particular topic, us well as others connect- 
ed with the general subject, to refer the senate, re- 
spectfully, to senate document No. 1, second session 
Xith congress, from page 180 to 185, and from 189 
to 214; and they aleo, respectfully, refer to house do- 
cument No. 2, first session, 26th congress, page 769 
to 776. From these references, and other documen- 
tary matter committed to them, it would appear that, 
in 1841, there were upon Lake Erie and the upper 
lakes more than fifty steamers—constructed at a cost 
of between two and three millions of dollars—and 
among them some (varying from six to. eight hun- 
- dred tons) which, for strength, seaworthiness, beau- 
ty of model, and elegance of finish, may compare 
advantageously with any in America; and, notwith- 
standing the exceeding and continued pecuniary 
pressure of that year, that their aggregate earnings, 
for freight and for passengers, during the season of 
navigation, and after accomplishing voyages, amount- 
ing collectively, by estimation, to near 450,000 miles, 
were $767,132 27. During the same year, the pro- 
bable amount of capital invested in sail vessels, on the 
same lakes, was estimated at §1,250,000, and their 
earnings during the same season are estimated at 
6750, 000. If to these earnings there be added 
$150,000 for freight and toll upon United States pro- 
ducts, passed during the same year through the Wel- 
land canal, ii will seen that the product of the 
navigation and commereial business upon these lakes 
amounts annually to the large sum of 81, 700, 000; 
while, at the same time, it has been productive of 
the vast advantage of furnishing employment and 
support to great numbers of sailors and others con- 
nected of necessity with the business. 

By the reports of the topographical bureau and 
other documents referred to your committee, or to 
whieh they have had access, t further appears, that. 
during the year 1840, the number of entries and de- 
partures of vessels and steamers at Buffalo was 
4,061; that during the same year, the number was 


equally great at Cleveland; and that of the two mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat shipped, 896,550 bushels 
were cleared from that port for Canada or the Wel- 
land canal; and that there were, during the same 
period, and from the same place, 422 clearanves of 
vessels for Canada or the Welland canal. It further, 
by those documents, appears that dutiable merchan- 
dise from New York ar elsewhere, to the value of 
ten millions of dollars, was discharged at Cleveland, 
and destined for the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
passing down the Ohio canal, and for consumption 


and supply in the state of Ohio. (See senate docu- 
ment No. 1, second session, 27th. congress, pages 
197-3-212) 


The rapidity with which the navigation and com- 
merce of the lakes have thus grown up constitutes a 
striking feature in the general a are With that is 
connected a consideration of the influence produced 
upon those interests by the completion of the great 
lines of communication between the Hudson and 
Buffalo, by canal and railway; and between the Ohio 
river, at the mouth of the Scioto and Lake Erie, at 
Cleveland, through the Ohio canal. This influence 
is ably and sufficiently illustrated in the different ex- 
positions contained ia the reports.of the topographi- 
cal bureau. And, if consequences so vast may just- 
ly be deduced from the opening of those lines of 
communication, who can measure the extent of that 
teeming commerce which will be poured into Lake 
Michigan, through the canal up the Illinois? and how 
immeasurably will that commerce be swollen and 
expanded by the completion, now so nearly accom- 
plished, of the Ohio and Indiana canal of the Miami 
and Wabash, which terminates in the Miami bay, and 
of that canal which is to unite Pittsburg with the 
lakes at Erie, and all those other lines of communica- 
tion by rail road which are respectively in a course 
of completion? 3 

Of the actual condition of the commerce of the 
lakes, some adequate conception it is helieved can 
be formed. The secretary of war estimates its an- 
nual value at a sum exceeding twenty-five millions 
dollars. (See senate document No. 1, third session, 
27th congress, page 187.) The elaborated reports of 
the topographica] department, from time to time 
made, exhibit more in detail its scope, character, and 
amount. The statistics of the states and counties of 
the Jake country, contained in the late census returns, 
may furnish important aid in arriving at a correct 
conception of its magnitude; and as to the losses aod 
dangers to which that commerce is exposed, they 
may be imagined by the details herein contained, and 
the documenta appended. The letter of Judge Wil- 
kjnson contains the startling disclosure that during 
the last season, two steamboats, one ship, and seven- 
teen schooners were totally lost io the storms on the 
upper lakes; and that three other steamboats, two 
brigs, and ten schooners were driven ashere, accom- 
panied by the probable loss of nearly one-half mil- 
lion of value in property, and morè than one hun- 
dred lives! That great loss seems more deeply felt 
and deplored because of the generally prevalent opi- 
nion there that it would have been in a great measure 
avoided by the timely construction of appropriate 
works at the entrance of the harbors. 3 

The views herein presented, and the references 
made, it is presumed, will enable the senate to satıs- 
ſy itself as to the existing importance of the lake 
navigation, and of the claims that commerce may 
urge for the protection of the general government; 
and, if properly protected, who can set bounds to its 
future increase? When northern Ohio, and Indiana, 
and Illinois shall have become densely settled, and 
the fertile lands of Michigan and Wisconsin shall 
have become fully reclaimed and cultivated; when 
the Mississippi shall have become united with, the 
lakes at Chicago, and the trade of Cincinnati, and 
the products of the Wabash shall find their way 
along the Miami and the Wabash canals; when Pitts- 
burg and Erie shall approximate; when, in short, all 
the magnificent works of communication now in pro- 
gress there shall have become perfected, the. bold- 
est imagination can hardly estimate the probable 
quantity or value of the products of human indus- 
try which will then float upon the broad surface of 
the lakes, and conjecture itself must be at fault. 

But without the aid of adventitious or stimulating 
causes, and if the progress of agriculture and popu- 
lation westward were far less rapid than they are, 
the commerce of the Jakes could not fail to increase, 
and there would not be wanting motives sufficiently 
cogeht to justify he extension to it by this govern- 
ment of the reasonable protection it aska. The pro- 
ducts of the northwest will seek and probably will 
find their best market, and by the best and safest 
channels. Of this our vigilant neighbors in that quar- 
ter afe quite well aware. The provincial government 
of the Canadas (enriched by the investment and ab- 
solute control of the “crown lands”) has shaped its 
policy in that view. . 
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Within the last few years, larger sums it. is believ- 
ed have been appropriated by ita Jegislatore for the 
improvement of harbors, and the construction of 
Macadamised roads, and railways and canals, than 
during the whole fifty or sixty previous years of its 
political organization. The attention of the parent 
country, too, the “home government,” has been at- 
tracted there with manifest and deep interest. The 
convulsions which, for some years have agitated its 
provincial government, the border troubles that pre- 
vailed, and, witbal, the pregnant apprehension per 
haps of an approaching national war—ell to 
fasten its attention there with an intensity of inte- 
rest which it had at no time before evinced. R saw 
in those projected internal improvement, and in the 
facilities they would afford, the best guaranty of suc- 
cess in its military movements in time of wer. R 
saw in them their tendency to secure to iis own pee- 
ple a monopoly of thé whole commerce of our owa 
northwestern states—~a commerce already respecta- 
ble, but in its future increase boundless—a carrying 
trade which would be a nursery for its seamen, and 
a source of employment and wealth to tens of thou- 
sands. The N of the great St. Lawrenee 
ship canal alone, 5 to the testimony of most 
respectable merchants and business men, taken in 
1842 before a committee of the Canadian legislature, 
would reduce the expense of transportation from the 
lakes to Montreal ful) 334 per cent. And when that 
great work shall be accomplished, and the enlarge- 
ment of their own ‘Welland canal, now in pro- 
gress shall be effected, a British fleet from the ocean 
may be seen upon the unstained surface of Lake 
Michigan. But it is in a commercial point of view, 
and not in reference to its bearing upon the military 
defences or the fiscal affairs of the nation, that it is 
appropriate for your committee to consider the sub- 
ject. The seming produce of the west will no 
doubt seek, as has been remarked, its best market, 
and by the safest, quickest, cheapest avenues. Every 
body knows that when commerce has found itself 
fixed and established channels, it is no easy matter 
to divert it from those channels; and especially will 
it be dificult there, where no export duty can be 
levied. The British government and the British peo- 
ple are not accustomed to take feeble and half way 
measures. Seeing the present condition of the com- 
merce of the great west, and judging with no small 
degree of prescience of the future, the wealth of 
the mother country is poured out with no stinted 
measure toward the accomplishment of those great 
works. 

In the report of a special committee of the legis- 
lative assembly of Canada, made to that body on the 
8th of October, 1842, this emphatic language is used, 
viz: “If the colonies of the British empire are 
maintained at a great expense for the sake of their 
trade, the securing and controlling tiat of the western 
states, and making them in effect colonies for the like pur- 

s, is an object of no ordinary moment, particular- 


y when it can be obtained without expense or eren 


negotiation.” . . 
And is it so? By superior protection and security 
of life and property—by greater facilities for cheap 
and rapid transit—is the young and vigorous com- 
merce of the country of the lakes, the vast trade of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys too, which must and 
will find its outlet there, to be first enticed into 
reign hands.and foreign lands, and then fastentd 
there? Is it indeed. so, that the colonies of Canada 
“are maintained at great expense, for the sake | 
their trade, and for securing and controlling that of 


the western states, making them in effect colonies 


too for the like purposes?” And while thus coming 
events cast their shadows before,” shall this. govern- 
ment remain with folded arms, and await with cold 
indifference the accomplishment of so bold and so 
fatal a policy? Tour committee think not; and every 
consideration tends to indicate the propriety and the 
wisdom of an immediate extension to thg commerce of 
those interior seas of an efficient and adequate p 


,tection. The demands of the country require it; the 


perilicd lives of its seamen and travelling citizens 
require it; the present value of that commerce de- 
mands it; its future importance yet: more eminently 
exacts it. 10 is the national commerce, and its pre- 
servation and advancement, both now and 18 
the nation has a right to expect and demand. 
several applications which have been submitted ‘to 
your committee ask for specific relief, and are re- 
ferrible only to bab euler designated points. They 
relate alone to the shores and waters. that bound the 
as of Michigan, and to the lake of that name. 
ut although it would be deemed gratuitous, and 
paises incompetent for your committee to travel 
eyond the particular subjects committed to them, 
and to propose measures of relief at points where 
none is asked for, yet it has been deemed proper thus 
to present the whole subject, that the specific relief 
recommended in each case may be better judged of. 


` 
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south of the St. Johns. 


. Vage, 
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And your committee have been the more readily led 
into this course, because the commerce of the whole 
country of the upper lakes partakes of the same 
general character and the same peculiarities. And. 
whatsoever public works may be deemed proper, 
with a view to Its sufficient protection, having pro- 
_per regard to mere local topography, should never- 


` theless bear relation each to the other, and be per- 


fected with a view to a general system, applicable 


to the whole lake and group of Jakes. On a recent 


occasion your committee reported back to the senate 


the house bill No. 678, “for the protection of com- 


merce on the western shores of Lake Michigan,” and 
recommended its passage by the senate, with certain 
specified amendments. Among the amendments they 
recommended that provision be therein made for 
continuing the pablic works at the harbors of Chi- 
cago, in Illinois, and also at the mouth of St. Joseph. 
in Michigan, and the construction of similar works 
at Milwaukie, in Wisconsin, but did not deem it ex- 
pedient to encumber that bill with provisions for 
other cases, the consideration of which was also re- 
ferred to them, lest being made to include those 
other objects, its final sanction by the house during 
the present session might perhaps be endangered.— 
To provide for those other cases your committee 
herewith submit a bill. All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. : 

Ce e es TPP NE TOCA 

BOUNDARY AFFAIRS. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FOX. 
Department of State, 
H ashington, March 31, 1843. 
Sra: I transmit to you, with other papers relating 
to the same subject, a copy of a report from captain 
Webster, commanding the United States post at Fort 
Kent, in Maine, made tocol. Pierce, and transmitted 
to this department by the secretary of war. 


You will see by this report that a gross violation 
of the territory of the United States was perpetrat- 
ed, on the 11th inst. by a subordinate civil officer of 
New Brunswick, countenanced and encouraged, as I 
am astonished to see, by the late Warden, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

These functionaries, it appears, have taken u 
themselves to decide that there is no boundary Jine 
established as yet between Maine and New Brans- 
wick, inasmuch as the late treaty has nos been con- 
firmed by parliament, nor proclaimed by the local 
authorities of the province. They, therefore, at- 
tempt to execute civil process, by British authority, 
It is to be hoped that, on 
becoming acquainted with the facts of an outrage 
committed under such a presumptuous and prepos- 
terous pretence, the lieutenant governor will have 
taken prompt measures to bring the perpetrators to 
condign punishment. You will see that the consta- 
ble, Craven, was treated with far greater mildness 
and lenity than he deserved by the authorities of the 
United States and Maine. 

I have to add that capt. Webster has been inform- 
ed, through the proper medium of communication, 
that his conduct is entirely approved. 

I have the honor to be sir, with high considera- 


tion, your obedient servant, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Henry S. Fox, esq. Se. &e. 


CAPT. WEBSTER TO COL. PIERCE. 
Fort Kent, Fish River, March 13, 1843. 

CoLoxeL: I have the honor to report, for the infor- 
mation of the commander-in-chief, that an Ameri- 
can citizen (named Daniel Savage) was, on the 
morning of the llith inst. forcibly abducted from 
American territory, and carried past this post in 
open daylight, by a constable of New Brunswick, 
named John C.Craven. On the evening of the same 
day the local civil authorities made a requisition 
upon me for assistance to enable them to protect this 
citizen of the state, and to execute the laws in so 
doing—stating that they had not sufficient civil force 
for the purpose, as Craven was known to be arme 
and of a most determined character. Under these 
circumstances, deeming it my an to furnish the 
required aid, I placed an officer and three men at the 
disposal of the state e with directions 9 
act as they might require; but, under no circumstances, 
to pass beyond the limits of the state, as defined by 
the late treaty with Great Britain, of the operation 
of which I may here remark that [ had not the 
slightest doubt. 

The party proceeded down the river, and on the 
morning of the 12th stopped on the soutt. or Ameri- 
can side of the river, about two miles below the 
mouth of the Madawaska, at the house of a French- 
man named Hebert. Meanwhile the prisoner, Sa- 


escaped from the English aide of the river, and 


fled to Hebert's for protection; the English consta-| ence in the case of Savage will, for the present, pre- 
ble pursued, and was arrested by the American consta- | vent—I must further add, that Savage lives and was 
ble, under the warrant of the stale, on the American | arrested on our island in the St. John, about seven 
sr of the river, in the attempt to recapture his miles above this post, which is well known to be on 
prisoner, pistol in hand, threatening that he would į the south side of the main channel of thè river, and 
still, if possible, force him back to the other side of | virtually acknowledged to be within American juris- 


the river. At the time of this arrest, Major Leon-| diction by the English authorities, since Leonard 


ard Coombe, a justice of the 
wick, (at whose suit Savage 


ce for New Bruns- | Coombe, at whose suit Savage was now taken, a year 
ad been taken,) was ago took out writs against him from the state courts, 


present, and in his official capacity ordered the le- and had him arrested by officers of the state. And 


gally constituted authorities 


Maine to desist, and| Mr. McLaughlin himself admitted the impropriety 


directed Craven to resist them to the last. Craven then of the recent arrest. 


did attempt resistance in such a manner that it be- 


I herewith enclose a copy of a written communi- 


came necessary for the constable to call for the as- cation of this date, made by me to Mr. McLaughlin. 


sistance of the party sent by me, when one of the 


men, a sergeant, aided the constable in quieting and] obedient servant, 


securing him. He was then brought to this place, 


I have the honor to be, oy, respectfully, your 
L. B. WEBSTER, 


Captain 
and this morning, after examination before the ma- To Lieut. Col. B. K. Pizacz, commanding depart- 
gistrates, was placed under bonds to appear before; ment, No. 6, Portland. 


the court at Bangor, and set at liberty. 

Last evening, after the above-named transactions, 
I was called upon by Mr. James McLaughlin, war- 
den of the recently disputed territory, who officially 


MR. FOX TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Washington, April 1, 1843. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 


d [render it necessary. 
libe 


informed me, in the presence of the other officers of of your letter of yesterday’s date, containing a re- 
the garrison, that all exercise of jurisdiction by the, port, as received by the United States government, 
American authorities over the territory lying below | of a collision between the subordinate judicial au- 
the mouth of Fish river, and on the south side of the | thorities of New Brunswick and Maine in a part of 
St. Johns would be rded by him, in his capacity | the Jate disputed territory. I have as yet received 
of warden, as a violation of her majesty’s dominions; no information of this occurrence from her majes- 
that the TREATY had not been sanctioned by act of par- ty's authorities; but I shall immediately transmit 
liament, and was in consequence perfectly null here, your letter, with the enclosed documents, to the 
and that the English still exercised all their former | lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, and will ac- 
claims and rights upon this territory, and should do quaint you with his reply. In the mean time, if it 
so until parliament had sanctioned the treaty, and shall have been found that any indiscretion or irre- 
their government proclaimed it throughout the pro- gularity has been committed by persons serving un- 
vinee, however long they might choose to delay this der the authority of the British provincial govern- 
sanction and proclamation. I replied that this was ment, I have no doubt that the matter will have 
an entirely new view of the case to me, and that II been ulready set to rights by the lieutenant governor. 
could not see or acknowledge the justice of these I shall also, of course, transmit the correspondence 
pretensions; that I must regard the official publica- to her majesty's government in England. I avail 
tion of the treaty with the president’s proclamation | myself of this occasion to renew to you the assur- 


as sufficient authority for my guidance, and through | ance of my distinguished consideration. 

these must look upon the territory yielded by the H. S. FOX. 
treaty as now belonging to and within the jurisdietion The hon. Daniel Webster, & r. 

of the state of Maine, and, moreover, that the state — 

had already commenced exercising their jurisdiction From the Bangor Naar FA ; 

south of the St. Johns, and to my knowledge were | The arrest of Craven at Madaweska—his account of the 


organizing townships and exercising authority there affair—dissatisfaction with the treaty. 
in various ways; that, therefore, any infringement of The Woodstock, New Brunswick Telegraph, in 
the rights or liberty of the inhabitants thereof by a | allusion to the action of the legislature of this state 
foreign power must be regarded by me as a viola-! in relation to the arrest of Savage near Fish river, 
tion of the rights of American citizens, which II indulges in the following remarks: _ 
was bound to defend and protect; still, that I felt tbe The citizens of Hancock plantation forget that, 
strongest desire to preserve harmony and quiet on although the treaty has been -ratified—a treaty that, 
this frontier, and should, as I had heretofore done, on the part of the United States, is founded on dis- 
use every exertion to do so, and to prevent all unne- | honesty and based on duplicity—the line has not yet 
cessaryedifficulty, and that I would refrain from, and | been run; that New Brunswick has heretofore exer- 
would endeavor to prevent the exercise of, any.con-| cised a civil and military jurisdiction over the same 
flicting authority, (except under the most imperative | island in the river St. John on which Mr. Savage 
circumstances,) until this matter could be laid be- was arrested, and which the authorities in that neigh- 
fore the government, and I should receive instruc- | borhood are pleased to designate as part of the state 
tions on the subject. He, however, would make no| of Maine, and that until the line is run by a joint 
corresponding concession, but said that he should act | commission on the part of Great Britain and the 
as warden of the disputed territory, and make such ar- United States, and a regular transfer of the lands in 
rests and exercise such jurisdiction as he thought| question is duly made, they are virtually and bona 
pooper in the territory conceded to the United States | fide the property of the original possessor. The ar- 
y the treaty; that he had been present during the rest was made upon an island on which the indivi- 
negotiations for ine treaty, and was possessed of details] dual in question resided. Until the ‘line’ is run, and 
which we knew nothing about, gud. ih a word, inti- the limits of eacb power defined, it cannot be as- 
mated much more than he expressed. certained to what government the said island shall 
He further stated that if the opportunity present - belong.” 


ed he should, even on this side, arrest the lieutenant,| The following account of the cireumstances of the 


or any of the party permitted by me to accompany | arrest, given by the Telegraph, certainly puts a dif- 
the civil authorities, and persisted in saying that he ka Coples on upon the . * 


should consider and report that they had acted in a «jt appears that Mr. Craven, who is one the de- 
military capacity, although I told him most explicit-| puty sheriffs for this county, was authorised by a 
ly that they went on the requisition of the civil antho-| writ to arrest Mr. Daniel Savage; that he proceed- 
rities as a civil force or posse; and, moreover, while | ed to the residence of the said Savage on an island 
at Hebert’s, at the time of the arrest, when appeal-| in the St. John river, about eight miles above Fish 
ed to by Major Coombe, they distinctly stated that river, that, after Savage was arrested, he claimed 
they had no but were acting under the con- the privilege of an American citizen, when Craven 
trol of the constable ina civil capacity; thought I in- oidh 
formed him that I considered that Į had a right to go resided on the American side of tha line, he would 
there in a military capacity, should _circumstauces| not trouble him, but it was necessary he should be 
And, further, in reply to his| satisfied that such was the case, and offered him eve- 
demand for the liberation of Craven, I stated that ry facility to procure such information as was com- 
he was in the possession of the civil authorities, and patible with his (Cra ven's) duty; that if any of the 
was not, and never had been, under my control. authorities of the Americans, either civil or military, 
Mr. McLaughlin then stated that he should not} would satisfy him that he (Savage) was an Ameri- 
only report to his government all the particulars of} can, and resided within the limits of the state of 
the transaction, but also the conversation held with| Maine, he should be released at once. This was 
me on the subject. 1 have therefore thought it my| not done, and Mr. Craven, with his prisoner, pro- 
duty to be thus minute in my details, in order that} ceeded down to the little Madawaska, where he re- 
my own government might be equally well informed | mained all night.” : 
of the facts in the case, and that no inconvenience} He was arrested the next day and examined and 
should arise from the delay necessary in obtaining| bound over, according to our previous accounts. The 
information from this remote post. As speedy in-] Telegraph states that Mr. Craven speaks in high 
struction on the subject is desirable—since I am in- terms of the gentlemanly and courteous treatment 
formed that other arrests or abductions are in con-| which he received from the American officers sta- 
templation, which it is hoped the prompt interfer-] tioned in that neighborhood. 
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im that if he were an American citizen and 
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POSTSCRIPT.: The Britannia steam packet left 
Liverpool on the 4th instant, and arrived at Boston on 
the morning of the 19th. nae 

Business during the last fortnight has sensibly improv- 
ed. The cotton market has been extremely buoyant, 
with improving prices. The salen for the week ending 
Zlist March were 66,000 b nearly 10,000 per day, 
On April Ist, however, the 
in consequence of the accounts brought by the Great 
Western respecting the prolific magnitude of the last 
crop. On that day. Monday 3d, the sales were about 
8,000 bags collectively, prices having receded nearly an 
‘eighth a a farthing per pound. A better feeling, how- 
ever, pervades the manufacturing and the commercial 
classes than has been apparent for a long ume. 

In the hause of commons, on the 3d April, Sir Robert 
Peel stated in reply toa question from Lord John Rus- 
sell, that he had received despatches from Mr. Fox, with 
a copy of the president's message and the communica- 

‘ tion of Mr. Webster, and that he would lay them before 
the house. The government had not given any instruc- 
tions to Lord Ashburton that modified Lord Aberdeen’s 
despatch of December, 1841—by its principles they 
were determined to adhere. ö ö 

Rob’t Southey died on the 21st March, at his residence 
in Keswick. For this event his friends must have been 
long prepared. For the last three years he has been ina 
state of mental darkness, and a tweivemonth ago he 
was not able to recognise those who had been his com- 

panions from his youth. . 

The Commerce announces that orders had been gi- 
ven to the engineers chatged with the direction of the 
works of the fortifications of Paris to redouble activity 
in forwarding the construction of the fifteen detached 
forts, at which upwards of 200,000 civil and military 
workmen are now employed. Five of these forts will 
shortly be completed, namely, those of Mount Valerien, 
of the east at St. Denis Romainsville, Noisy le Sec, and 
Chareton. The two-thirds of four others are finished, 
namely, Rosny, Nogene-sur- Marne, Ivry, and Issy. 

Tue Comet. After much research, Dr. Forster suc- 

` ceeding in detecting the nucleus of the comet, at Bruges, 
on the night of the 29h ult.; it had the appearance of a 
small star of the fourth or fifth magnitude, and was situ- 
ated in the right line, which joins (Etnay Eridani, with 
the Siella Mira Ceti. 1 

The bankruptcy of the Greek government, the inabil · 
ity to pay even the interest on its loan, was beginning 
to excite the serious attention of the other European go- 
vernments. 

Advices from Constantinople, of the 22d February, 
announce the detection of a conspiracy in Belgrade, 
having for its object the aseassination of prince Alexan- 
der, the new ruler of Servia, and his ministers. The 
conspirators, who have been seized, assert that they 
have acted at the direct instigation of the Russian con- 
enl; and the princess Lubitzka, the mother of prince 
Michael. is also accused of being implicated. The go- 
vernment of Servia has, it is added, removed {rom Bel- 
grade to Cracowitz. on 

The reply of Mr. Everett, our minister, to the deputa- 

tion which waited on him witha memorial of the hold- 
ers of state stocks, is published and very much admired 
by the English papers. Mr. E. expresses the confident 
heats that every state will in the end fully redeem its ob- 

ligutions. i 

“Commodi Porter, the United States minister at Con- 
stantinople, it is stated in the London papers, died there 
on the 3d, inet. i 
. The Thames tunnel was opened on Saturday, the 25th 
ut It has cost nearly three quarters of a million ster- 
ng. l 

Lonpon corron maRKET—April 3. The sales on Sa- 

turday were 5,000 bales, inclusive of 500 on speculation; 
and to-day the transactions have comprised 4,000 bales, 

500 of which have been taken for eXportation. It will 
be perceived on reference to the foregoing reports, that 
a very large amount of business has taken place within 
the last fortnight, and that, notwithstanding an abun- 
danı supply, prices were tolerably well supported up to 
Friday last. The advices by the Great Western steam- 
er, which arrived on Saturday, have, however, had a 
Somewhat untavorable effect upon the market: holders 
have evinced more anxiety to sell, and American cotton 
has in several instances been purchased at an abatement 
of nearly jd per lb., from the present quotations, -~ 
__ LONDON CORN mMaRKET-— April 2 The supply of Eng- 
lish wheat was unusually small this morning, and was 
‘taken by the millers at Is. advance from this day se'n- 
night. Foreign was held firmly at late prices, and met 
“with a fair retail trade. Barley commands the same 
prices, with a moderate supply. Peas are a very dull 
‘sale, and beans are declining in value. The quantity of 
„oats being much reduced, last week's prices were main- 
tained. . 

AMSTERDAM—March 29. Of 672 hhds. Maryland to- 

. bacco, which yesterday were brought to the hammer, 
.523 hhds. went at 16} to 423. oron the average at 24;— 
300 package Port Rico leaves at 18} to 46. on an aver- 
age at 27; 153 do. in rolls at 45 to 453; 50 seroons Cuba 
leaves were withdrawn at 59, and 20 seroons Havanah 
do. at 84 cts. 


Army. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says that 
Capt. Wm. D. Fraser, of the U. S. corps of engineers, 
Has received instructions from the government to com- 
mence operations, as goon as the necessary preliminary 
steps can be taken, on the contemplated defensive works 
near Buffalo. 


emand sensibly decreased. | 


Bank I Ius. The quarterly statement of the Bank of 
England, ending 25th February, shows. 


Liabilities. $ 
Circulation £19,739,000 Securities 22,695,000 
Deposites 11,205,000 Bullion 10,945,000 

7 ——— — 


4230, 944. 000 22, 640, 000 
Compared to the last published of the 2d February, it 
appears that the circulation has increased £307,000, t 
2005 £785,000, the securities £1,023,000, the bullion 


Bowxer Hitt monument. The completion of this edi- 
fice will be celebrated in Charlestown on the 17th of 
June next. The Boston Times states that the work on 
the square, such na grading, fencing, and laying four 
flights of stone steps, one on each 8 Square, 
will be resumed in a few days. 


Cuina. The Boston Mail states that 14,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth were sold in that city on Saturday for the 
Canton market, in consequence of the late news from 
that place. 


CoL. R. M. Jounson, has arrived at bis brother’s plan- 
tation in Arkansas, bound south. 


Eriscopat Bisnop. The Rev. John P. K. Henshaw, 
D. D. of Baltimore, was on the 6th inst. elected bishop 
of the diocese of Rhode Island, by the Episcopal con- 
vention. He receives an unanimous invitation from 
Grace church, Providence, to become their rector. 


Fresnets. All the rivers along the Atlantic board 
are swollen with the melted ice and snow of the last few 
months. The injury sustained along the Potomac, though 
severe, ig nut as great as had been threatened. The 
Harford Courant of Monday, says that the Connecticut 
river, the evening befure, had risen twenty-one feet, and 
was still rising. 

We learn from the Lowell Advertiser, that the Merti- 
mack and Concord rivers were on Monday higher than 
they were ever known to be before. - The Merrimack 
was twelve or fourteen feet above low waten mark, and 
still rising. Most of the mills in Lowell were entirely 
stopped by the back water, and the speed of others was 
retarded. l l 

The Harrisburg Intelligencer of Wednesday, says: 
The Susquehanna at this place is higher than it has 
been known to be for many years. Tne canal and rail 
road are entirely overflowed at many places. The pack- 
et boats are compelled to sail along the turnpike, and the 
train of cars for the east yesterday morning were com- 
pelled to put back, not being able 10 cross the Paxton 
crcek at the lower end of town. The travel, however, 
on the rail road, is not interrupted, passengers, &c. be- 
ing taken over the high water in boats, and meeting the 
up train on the other side. 

At Pitsburg on Thursday, the Allegany and Monon- 
gahela, were both very high and rising—20 feet water in 
the channel, People residing in exposed situations were 
removing out of their houses. 


Grorq@e Rosertson chief justice of the supreme court 
of Kentucky, has resigned the office which Hè has held 
so long with such benefit to the state and credit to him- 
self. He was elected to this post in 1830. He returns to 
the practice of the law. 


Loncevity. A negro man named Joseph, belongin 
to Mr. Richard Wilder, of Chowan county, (N. C.) die 
on Saturday week, aged one hundred and eighteen years. 
He was one of the witnesses of the revolution, and was 
. at the burning of Norfolk. Joseph's wife is yet 
iving, and is one hundred and sizteen. years old. They 
lived together seventy-eight years 


Louisiana. The legislature of this state previous to 
adjourning on the 2d inst. passed a bill, in pursuance to 
the act of congress, to distnct the state. The anti-whig 
members of the legisluture recommend May next as 
the proper month for the national convention to nomi- 
nate a president for their. party. 

Sleighing. The Caddo Louisiana Gazette of the 22d 
ult. says: “Snow fell here ata rate which would have 


about seventy years ago. The Winslow House, whic® 
stands near it, and which is distinguished for havin 
been the residence of so many governors and gen 
of that name, was built one hundred and fifty years a go 
and though made of wood is still tenable. - f 
ld Colony Memorial. 

The Secretary of State returned to the seat of go- 

vernment on the 19th inst. from a short visit to his resi- 


he | dence in Massachusetts. 


New Yorg. The legielature closed its session on 
Tuesday last. On the night before the adjournment the 
Van Buren members held a caucus having reference to 
their candidate for the presidency. The Evening Jour- 
nal of the following morning contains the annexed brie 
notice of them: 

“Doctor Ely read an address and Mr. Hulburd sub- 


| mitted the resolutions, recommending a national cone 


vention at Balumore on the fourth Monday in November, 
1843, to be composed of delegates appointed in state con- 
vention. i 

“Resolutions glorifying Mr. Van Buren and General 
Jackson were adopted. Another resolution damning 
Governor Bouck with “faint praise” was adopted. An 
there was still another resolution attacking with quixotic 
gallantry the ghost yf a United States bank.” 


New York crry eExection. The official vote for 
mayor of N. V., has at last been published, by which it 
appears that the vote for Morris, was 25,398, for Sinith 
19,517, and 75 scattering. Majority fur Morris 5,806. 
Total vote 44,490. 


Oit. The import of sperm and whale oil and whale- 
bone into the United States during the month of March 
past, according to the Whnalemen's Shipping List, a- 
mounis to 11,242 bbls. ep., 35,489 bbls. whale oil, snd 
268,028 Ibs. bone. Last year, the import of oil during 
Sy am monti, amounted to 9,239. bbls. sp., and 9,296 

s. whale. 


Pennsyivania. Canal Commissioners. The bill pro- 
viding zor the election of canal commissioners by the 
people in October next, has become a law. The time of 
the present board of canal commissioners under the law, 
will expire on the Ist January next. 


Prooress or THE Larn OIL Manuractcre. The New 
Genesee Farmer saye that there are already three Jard 
oil factories in Rochester, New York, and one lard can- 
dle factory, where candles are made apparently as solid 
as marble, and which burn equal to the best sperm.“ 


Rat Roan Srocx. The treasurer of the Western 
rail road has effected a sale of $300,000 Albany city six 
per cent. stuck at par. The whole of the bonds, amount- 
ing to five millions of dollars, issued in favor of the com- 
pariy by tke state of Massachusetts and the city of Al- 

any, sre now sold. 


SALE OF PENNSYLYANIA INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. We 
learn from the Harrisburg Intelligencer that the bill for 
the eale of the maia line of the public improvemente— 
that is, the Columbia rail-road and the Penneylvadia 
canal from Columbia to Pittsburg—was passed by the 
Pennsylvania house of representatives on Monday, (hav- 
ing previously passed the senate,) and is now in the 
hands of the governor for his signature, The price fixed 
in the bill for the sale of the worksis sixteen millions of 
dollars, thirteen millions to be paid before the raufication 
of the sale. 


STEAM BOAT ITEM. The steam-boat Gainsville was 
run into on the night of the 31st alt, by the steam-boat 
Norfolk and sunk near the twenty-seven mile bluff. The 
boat aud cargo, in all probability, will be a total loss. 


Tennesser. The Nashville Whig says: “Mr. Moges 
Singleton, of Davidson county. accepts the nomination 
for governor made by ‘a majority of the Tyler men of 
Wiiliamson,’ and is outin the Franklin Renew with an 
address to the people. He isa Tyler democrat of the 
first water, a is a sad breach in the party for Gov. 
Polk, whois already hedged around with innumerable 
difficulues.” 


Tu Rocgy Mountarys. Mr. Thompson, the astro- 


done honor to a more nur: hern latitude. It covered the: nomer of the Hudson Bay i that he 


ground pearly two inches and laid all day. A baich of] found peaks between latifude 5 mor 
d not to let, than 26,000 feet above the level of the sea, The height is 


southern boys of the neighburhood resolve 


and 56 north. more 


the chance slip, and they fitted up a crockery crate on . nearly equal to that of the Himmalay mountains of Asia. 


runners in the evening, starting off for a touch of regu- 
lar. Kamtskatkan amusement, though with neither bells 
nor belles to render the sport complete.” 


Massacnusetts. A new election is to be held on the | vehicles for the conveyance of passengers. 
first Monday of June next, in the four vacant districts of] the wagons now running equal to the 
Massachusetts. (being Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7,) for represen- | Lar, 


tatives in the next congress. 


MiLx. The consumption of milk in Boston, annual- 
ly, is set down at 2,000,000 gallons; and in London, with 
a population fifteen times larger, the estimated annual 
consumption is only 2,500,000 gallons. One man brings 
into Boston, over the Worcester rail-road, about 200,000 
gallons yearly. 


Mint. The amount of gold coined at the branch 


Trave. The Uniontown (Pa.) Democrat says: The 
National Road, the great and unrivalled thoroughfare 
for trade, ie now literally lined with wagons as well as 
Nor are all 
demands of trade. 
lots of goods are now laying at Cumberland wait- 
ing for wagons. One day last week 95 wagans heavily 
loaded passed through the town. 

At Pittsburgh, the quantity of produce, waiting to be 
sd eastward, is said ta be larger than at any former 
peno ° : 

Weatner. A letter from St. Josepha, Mich. of 23d 
March, says: The ice in Lake Michigan is probably 
heavier and covers a greater portion of the Lake than it 


! has at any one time for the last twenty years—it is piled 


mint at Dah'onega, Georgia, during the first quarter of! up in masses a mile from the shore, from ten to eighteen 


the present year, was $103,010 in quarter and half eagles. 


Mr. Wesster. We learn that the secretary of state 
passed two or three days in the early part of this week 
at his farm in Marshfield. Circumstances led his neigh- 
bors to suppose that he expects to spend the summer 
there. He has made arrangements for adding a room or 
two for a library. io the plain old mansion in which he 
lives. This house was built before the revolution, say 


T 


feet abuve the surface of the water. 


Yankee cLoczs tn Encianp. The Birmingham (Eng.) 
Advertiser, of the 16th ulumo says: “American clucks, 
of very neat appearance and great utility, far preferable 
to the old Dutch ones, are among the manufactured ar- 
ticles which the new tariff has let in, and really seem 
likely to have considerable sale, without materialy in- 
terfering with the sale of thore of English manufacurd,” 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. The de- 
bates in the British parliament, inserted in this num- 
der, will be found full of interest to American rea- 
ders. There is every proof, throughout the discussion, 
of the pacific disposition of the British ministry,— 
we might say of the British nation,—for though the 
party out of power assail those that are now in power, 
in reference to the subjects of negotiation in the trea- 
ty of Washington, yet it is manifest that their hosti- 
lity is towards the party whose places they would 
like to succeed to, and not to the treaty itself, which, 
if they were in power, they would no doubt have very 
willingly ratified—nor is there any disposition to con- 
tinue at difference with the United States, much lessto 
riskawar. The interest of Great Britain is too well 
understood by herstatesmen of either party for them to 
entertain any idea of quarrelling with us. We may 
truly assume the same in relation to American states- 
men of either party in their views towards Great 
Britain. Peace and amity is 30 manifestly the inte- 
rest of all parties, that, as our readers will well re- 
member, we have never for one moment entertained 
a serious apprehension of war growing out of any of 
the differences that have recently existed. The ne- 
gotiation of the treaty of Washington was conduct- 
ed in a spirit of amity and cordiality as between en- 
lightened and Christian nations truly represented 
by the respective plenipotentiaries in correct, bu- 
siness like, open common sense, and in an anti-diplo- 
matic style, which did the gentlemen employed, great 
credit;—and now we have the ministry themselves of 
Great Britain, as well as our own administration, 
giving fair and liberal statements in relation to it— 
placing candid constructions upon the articles of the 
treaty, and disabusing the public mind in relation to 
the views of each other. This is as it should be. Be- 
fore Mr. Webster or Mr. Gallatin made their late 
speeches in New York, in relation to the famous 
eighteen inch “Red Line Map” about which the me- 
mory of the American Sage; Benjamin Franklin, was 
most ungenerously assailed,—before these American 
statesmen had time to prove that the cause of attack on 
that first of American negotiators was a8 unfounded as 
was the like assault upon his able successor now in 
charge of the interests of this nation in its foreign de- 
partment, and that neither could be truly charged with 
want of candour or capacity in the task reposed in 
their charge, —beſore either had spoken, Sir Robert 
Peel himself makes a statement to the British par- 
liament, and through them to the world, exonerat- 
ing the Americans of the slightest imputation, and 
referring to maps which the British authorities had 
long been familiar with—equally as plausible in be- 
half of the American claim but which they had not 
thouzht proper to exhibit in the negotiation. 

Other topics are treated in Sir Robert Peel’s speech 
in the most friendly tone. The Oregon question it 
seems has already been the subject of communica- 
tions between the governments, and even the vexed 
thome, the right of search, is palavered of in very Pick- 
eickian style. / 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


There never has been really any 
the late ministry and those by whom they have been 
like ours, of preserving peace with all nations.— 
There is no rational 
not ſeel 


and 


It is not alone that there 
these countries bonds by which 


the influence of the same manners, and the guid- 
ance of the same religion; but there are other con- 
siderations which appeal more forcibly, because they 
appeal to the selfishness of both nations. and which 
must render not only the statesmen but the people 
of each more sensible of the value of preserving 
peace. The domestic tranquillity of each country 
depends, in a very great degree, upon the continuance 
of a good understanding between them. 
[Morning Chronicle. 


Crops. Another letter same date, says the Liver- 
pool Standard of March 28: | 
We have conversed with a gentleman who has had 
much experience in agriculture, and who frequently 
visits the corn countries, on the general condition of 
the growing crop of grain, and avail ourselves of the 
gratifying information with which he has favored us, 
the result of a careful inspection of the fields in the 
principal corn districts throughout the country. He 
assures us that the present appearance of the wheat 
crops is the most promising 
have ever witnessed at this season of the year, 
as regards strength of 
rowth, and that the harvest is likely to be the ear- 
liest (probably by three or four weeks) and the most 
roductive with which we have been 
land since the year 1827. 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ExdLax D. The preju: 
dice againt American provisions appears to have been 
fairly removed. A letter to Messrs. Adams & Van 
Brunt of Baltimore, dated London, April 3d, says: 

“I have now to thank you for your support in car- 
rying out this new trade, and I feel it due to you to 
gay that you have done an essential service towards 
establishing a good character for American provis- 
ions, and which we can promise you will be returned 
by our finding for you always a ready sale for 
your manufacture. I have now to advise the 
sale of your 50 tierces of India pork, at 87s. 6d. 
which is the best parcel of American pork that 
has come to this market. That trade may be 
established for American provi- 
sions in this market and the alterations produced are 
It is now acknowledged that no 
and we find 
from Ireland, Germany and Prussia 


general as also the only parcel of any 
consequence of American new pork, which we have 
sold at 87s. 6d. in bond for 318 lbs. 


London, April 3, 1843. “Our provision market pre- 
sents a healthy appearance, and we now beg your at- 
tention to the following remarks: 

“Beef of fine quality is becoming very scarce, and 
we would sell American prime mess at 80 a 84s. in 
large quantities, and Iudia 107s. 6d. a 110s. 


“Pork. The old stock is moving off, and the sup- 
lies from Hamburg and Ireland small, so that in 
a short time some life may be expected in this mar- 
ket. The range for new prime mess pork is from 44 
to 523. and India pork in tierces of 318 lbs. 87s. 6d. 
per tierce. 
“Bacon and middles, (Irish, are pressing upon 
the market at low prices, and will not remunerate 
the shippers if the bigh duty has to be paid; but 


AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


much increased by a 
tion upwards 
rica which they were obliged to buy at 37s. 64. duty 
paid. This certainly had 
quotation 2a3s. 


this market. 
paid. 
cording 
and not too hardly salted the 
realized. 


promptitude in sending out 
gufferers of the earthquake 
millions five hundred thousand francs being at once 
granted by the chamber of deputies for that pur- 


pose. 

The French chamber, 
got rid of two motions in 
of last week, have again fallen 
which seems their natural state. 
to say—nothing 
that the long 
search would 
necessity, 
debate, on the improvement, 
of the slaves of the F rench 
it seems the government commissioners have not 
yet made out their report. 
the government will take six weeks to consider of it. 
it may then be brought before the chamber and re- 
ferred to the parliamentary commission, which will 
report thereon in another six weeks, 
sion will be over ere one word be said on the subject 
of French negro slavery. i 
bill, which is to end in nothing, 
pecially that of 
ness or debate. 
sit six months in the year for, would 


PAYABLE IN ADYANCÈ. 
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rom Caz 


ada we should think them likely to an- 


ewer. 


r | 
«Lard. The dullness in the lard market has been 
firm here advertising in one auc- 
of 2,000 kegs lately arrived from Ame- 


the effect of depressing the 
“Hams in pickle are not much approved of in 
If small they are worth 38240s. duty 
Smoked hams in canvass 32a44s. in bond aç- 
to size and quality. If fit for long voyages 
latter quotation can be 


We refer to the following quotations for the prices 


of American provisions in bond. 


Prime mess beef per tierce, 80aS4s. 

do. do. pork ber bbl. 44a50s. 
India beef per tierce, 107s. 6d. 

do. pork, 85a87s. 6d. 
Middles pork, per 112 lbs. 20a22s. 

do. bacon, none. 
Hams in pickle, 20a32s. 

do. dried, 422458. 
Lard in kegs, 112 lbs. 372405. 
Butter, 32a33s. 


FRANCE. 


The French government has acted with great 
succors to the surviving 
at Guadaloupe, two 


after having debated and 
two days towards the close 
into that syncope 
There 1s nothing 
to do. One would bave thought 
and fiery discussion on the right of 
have shown the decorum, if not the 
of some step or motion, or even an empty 
if not the emancipation, 
West India Islands. But 


When the report is ready 


so that the ses- 


marine, there is no 
So that what the 


Pacific, and the subject was alluded to on the last day 
of March, m 
in giving an abstract of the 


ult. and 1st of April, says: 

The debates in the chamber of deputies on the 
supplementary and extraordinary credits required 
for 1842 and 1843 commenced on Thursday. The 
greater part of the claims were granted without 
opposition. On the vote of 526,400 francs for the 
colonies, Admiral Roussin, the minister to the ma- 
rine, and M. Galos, the king’s commissary, an- 
nounced to the chamber that the occupation of 
Nosse Bay, on the coast of Madagascar, three years 
ago, was intended to precede the occupation ot that 
island. 

In the course of the discussion on the same credits 
on Friday, M. Desjaubert having expressed a doubt 
if the ministry were not about to act with great im- 

rudence in reviving the old claims of France to the 
sland of Madagascar, M. Guizot, whilst he dis- 
claimed the intention of compromising France by 
endeavoring to force extensive colonial establish- 
ments at a long distance from home, did not deny 

j govern- 
ment. Having entered on a full explanation of 
French policy in the Pacific, 
seas, he went on to say “that 
ous to France, and indispensable for her, was to pos- 
sess points on the globe destined to become great 
centres of trade and navigation, and which would 
prove secure and strong maritime stations, which 
would at once serve in aid of our commerce b) 
affording harbor and shelter for our shipping, witt 
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means of refit, without our being compelled to resort 
for those objects, to foreign ports. Nosse Bay is said 
to be one of the best harbors in the world. 

A Bordeaux paper gives the following, as reported 
by the captain of a merchant vessel, which arrived at 
that port: 

Admiral Dupetit Thouars, on his return from the 
Marquesas Islands, tonched at Otaheite, whcre he 
received from Queen Pomare, a formal demand to 
place her possessions under the protection of Franco. 
A treaty was drawn up, and signed by the queen, 
and al] the documents relative to this negotiation 
were forwarded to France by the Melanie. The ad- 
miral had established French authorities in the Is- 
land. with the consent of the queen. The English 
residents in the South Sea Islands had loudly ex- 
claimed against what they call French usurpation. — 
The Chilian journals had, however, expressed their 
satisfaction at the conduct of Admiral Dupetit Thou- 
ars. Otaheite, the most considerable of the Society 
Islands, is situated about two hundred and fifty 
leagues to the southeast of the Marquesas. This 
fine Island, which Bougainville named the new Cy- 
thera, and whose fine climate Lord Byron celebrat- 
ed, is one of the richest in good harbors in that part 
of the world, containing not less than six excellent 
stations. 

Accompanying this report, was another, that the 
admiral had feasted and treated hundreds of women 
on board of his vessel at Otaheite, and it caused con- 
siderable excitement, and was very displeasing to the 
queen of the French, who is an exceedingly pious 
woman. 

In the chamber of deputies on Monday, the bills 
relative to the accounts for 1842 and 1843 were 
adopted. In the course of the debate Marshal Soult 
reminded his auditors of the very large sum, inde- 
pendently of the 140 millions already advanced for 
the construction of the fortifications of Paris, that 
would still be required for these works. The Marshal 
added, that these fortifications having completely 
changed the whole system of defence of the kingdom, 
the capital must henceforward be its point d'appui, 
and must consequently be provided, not merely with 
the buildings and materiel necessary fer a fortress, 
but also with a complete establishment for victualling 
an army. 


The March comet was discovered at Paris on the 


17th. It was first noticed about 7 o clock in the evening, 
and was thus described: The tail, which is wide, ex- 
panded, and perfectly marked, extended over a space 
of more than 60 degrees. Leaving Orion, whilst it 
crossed under an angle of 40 degrecs, this stupen- 
dous and magnificent tail gradually became invisi- 
ble in the horizon, which was still under the influ- 
ence of twilight. The nucleus of the comet was not 
visible. 

The following announcement of its appearance in 
England, is from the London Times: 

Sin: I wish to direct the attention of your astrono- 
mical readers to the fact, which] think hardly ad- 


mits of a doubt, of a comet of enormous magnitude, 
being in the course of its progress through our ne i 
ts 


tem, and at present not far from its perihelion. 

tail, for such { cannot doubt it to be, was conspicu- 
ously visible, both last night and night before, as a 
vivid, luminous streak, commencing close bencath 
the stars kappa and lambda, Leporis, and thence 
stretching obliquely westward and downward, be- 
tween gamma and delta, Eridani, till lost in the va- 
pors of the horizon. The directioh of it, prolonged 
on a celestial globe, passes precisely through the 
place of the sun in the eclipticat the present time, a 
circumstances which appears conclusive as to its com- 
etic nature. | 

As the portion of the tail actually visible on Fri- 
day evening was full 30 degress jo length, and the 
head must have been beneath the horizon, which 
would add at least 25 degrees to the length, it is evi- 
dent, if really a comet, it is one of first rate magni- 
tude: and if it be not one, it is some phenomenon 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, of a nature even yet 
more remarkable. I have the honor to be, sir, your 
ob't serv't, J. F. W. HERSCHELL | 

Collingwood, March 19. 

8 P. M., March 19. The tail of the comet, for 
such it must now assuredly be, is again visible, though 
much obscured by haze, and holding very nearly the 
same position. 


FaLLNa orr oy Trane. Statement of the falling 
off of shipments from the port of Havre for N. York, 
during the year 1842, as compared with the year 1841. 
Also from January Ist to March 8th, 1843, as compat- 
ed with the same period of 1842. 

Silk. Other articles. Sundries. Total. 


In 1842, 10,705 3.959 5,097 19,760 
To Mh. 8, 43, 1,244 1,611 1845 4.700 
11,949 5,70 6.942 24,460 


—— a 


Showing an aggregate diminution in a little more 
than fifteen months, of 24, 450 cases. Besides this, it is 
supposed that the cases recently shipped will average 
considerably less than those of the previous period. 

os Y. Jour. Com. 
WEST INDIES. 

GvapaLourr. The steam frigate Gomer left Brest 
on the 29th of March, with 1, 200.000 francs for the 
distressed inhabitants of Guadaloupe—900, 000 being 
the government grant and 300,000 the result of sub- 
scriptions. 

Havana. The loss of property in consequence 
of the recent insurrection of negroes near Cardenas. 
is estimated at $300,000. Five estates were laid 
waste by fire. 

Eighty of the ringleaders, (who are stated all to be- 
long to the Lucumi tribe,) were shot on the 2d inst., 
and 45 were whipped on their respective plantations. 
The rail road tracks running into the interior, which 
were so much damaged as to be unfit for use, were 
being repaired, and would be ready for the transpor- 
tation of goods in a ſew days. 


A Disnonest Carrain. The Wilmington n C.) 
Chronicle of the 19th instant, says that aptain 
Leighton, of the brig Abigail Richmond, arrived 
there on the 15th from St. Thomas, states that before 

i he left St. Thomas, intelligence was received that 

Captain Cozzens, of the brig Pilgrim, of Baltimore, 

had been tried in Guadaloupe on the charge of rob. 

bing a house at Point Petre, of $40,000 at the time 
of the earthquake there, convicted, and sentenced to 
ten years hard labor in the galleys in France, whi- 
ther he was to be sent. The sentence would have 
been much severer but that he had rendered good 
services to some of the inhabitants in their distress 
caused by the earthquake. Capt. Cozzens belongs 
to the state of Maine. 

HAYTI. 


The Haytians so far, seem to have conducted their 
revolution with coolness and ability. The ex- presi- 
dent Boyer’s letter of resignation did him credit. — 
It was well written and apparently under commend- 
able feelings. He is said, by accounts from Jamaica 
of the 25th ult. to be about to occupy a house there. 

It was reported that he had brought with him the 
crown formerly worn by the Emperor Christophe, 
and that the jewels with which it was studied were 
| worth two millions of dollars. He had not been seen 

in public, and was said to be confined by illness. Ge- 
neral Inginac, secretary to president Boyer, and Ge- 
neral Victor, military governor of Port au Prince, 
had also arrived at Kingston. 

The arrival of some of the family of Christophe the 
former king, at the Island of Bermuda, was announc- 
ed a week or two ago. 

The administration of the government in St. Domin- 
go had been temporarily confined to the secretary of 
state, Pilie. The provisional committee were about 
to revise the constitution. 


General Herard made his triumphal entry inte over the remote quarter of the world where it ex- 


| ists, until it reaches and spreads over the whole of 


Port au Prince on the 2lst of March, at the head of 
the revolutionary army, the general and his troops 
passing under a magnificent triumphal arch which 
had been erected for tho occasion. The whole po- 
pulation of the city gave itself up, the account says, 
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of the proclamation; by the date of which we ob- 
serve the name of Port au Prince is changed to Port 
Republican. : 

he city of St. Domingo surrendered to the forces 
of the new government or. the 30th ult. after a slight 
skirmish, in which 10 or 12 only were kijled. 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 

The accounts from India are on the whole favora- 
ble. The camp of Ferozepore, consisting of twenty. 
five thousand men, had been broken up, after sundry 
balls, reviews, and rejoicings, on which the governor 
general seems to have spared no expense. In one of 
his inimitable proclamations, dated December 23, 
giving a sort of programme of the processions, &c., 
he mentions, with due honor, the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten gates of Somnauth. 

From Cabul we learn that Akbar Khan had de 
scended from the mountains, and had taken posses- 
sion of the place without resistance. The Kuzzik 
bashes had joined him, the Bala Hissar had fallen 
into his hands, and the young prince, Shah Poor, 
whom the British forces had left in possession of the 
fort, had fled to Jellalabad, on his way to India. 


The necessity of requiring the most satisfactory 
conditions from the Ameers is obvious; for, without 
such conditions, neither the navigation of the Indus 
nor the progress of civilization on its banks can be 
secure for a year. 

The attention of the Indian government is directed 
towards its finances. The extra company added last 
year to each Indian regiment has been ordered to be 
abolished, and the men are to be absorbed into the 
army, whereby a diminution of eighteen thousand 
men will be effected, and a consequent saving to ex- 
8 will accrue. The five per cent. loan has 

een closed. The prospects of India are considered 
satisfactory, and attention is now directed towards 
its internal improvement. An acthas been pro 
in the legislative council which tends to puta final 
stop to ali descriptions of slavery in its extensive 


districts. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Private letters from Europe give us to understand 
that the English government has followed the exam- 
ple of the United States in declaring for the inde- 
pendence of the Sandwich Islands. Messrs. Richards 
and Haalileo, the Hawaiian commissioners now in 
Europe, write also to their friends to that effect. We 
felt sincere gratification at the president’s message 
to congress on this subject last winter, and the ready 
response of the two houses. We now see an inter- 
esting little ae on the bosom of the Pacific 
seas, recently rescued from heathenism and idolatry, 
chiefly by the pious zeal of American missionaries, 
rising to the dignity of an independent, civilized, and 
Christian state. How much more delightful is such 
a spectacle than to read of the triumphs of power and 
the destruction of the weak by the mighty! Long 
may this new government, the freshest national pro- 
duct of letters and religion, shed its beneficent light 


the islands of that vast ocean! 


CHINA. 
About twenty vessels of war and five steamers 


(Nat. Int. 


to the most intoxicating joy, and the troops were Were to remain on the Chinese coast, and the total 


j Welcomed as brothers. he Te-Deum was chant- 
ed at the Cathedral, and at night the city was illumi- 
nated. . 

By proclamation issued on the 10th of March pre- 
sident Boyer was formally declared deposed, as guilty 


was affixed to generals Inginac, Borgella, Richie, and 
Victor, and senators Ardouin and Villevateix, accom- 
plices of the ex-president. l 

By an order o 
provisional departments were established—of the in- 
terior, of war, and finance. The first was confined to 
citizen David St. Preux, the second to citizen Lau- 
dun, and the third to citizen Bedouet. 

The constituent assembly was to be convoked im- 
mediately by the provisional government, to deliber- 
ate upon the adoption of a new constitution. 

By proclamation issued on the 23d of March mar- 


treason against the state, and the same declaration | the elections are still conflicting: each party full of 


number of troops, chiefly Europeans, which are to 
occupy the Chinese garrison till the fulfilment of the 
treaty, is 6,000. 

SPAIN. 


Madrid letters of the 13th. The accounts of 


hope and acrimony. The opposition make Arguilles 
the chief object of their attacks, denying his right 


to sit in the Cortes. It seems that several shocking 


the day issued on the 14th three! cases of assassination have occurred in Biscay. The 


Imparcial (Barcelona paper) contains an immensely 
long acconnt of the insurrection of Barcelona, by 
Gen. Van Halen. He considers the insurrection as 
the combined work of Carlists, Moderados, Republi- 
cans, and Contrabandists. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
St. Juan de Nicaragua, March 17, 1843. 
The difficulties between the state of N icaragua 


tial law was declared for the preservation of tran | and England are not yet settled, owing to the unwill- 


quility; all Haytiens between the ages of 15 and 60, 


quired to take up arms and join the popular army; 
all officers of the rural police were. also required to 
join this army, their places being supplied by others 

nown to entertain opinions in harmony with the 
popular spirit of the revolution; all eivi 


were suspended, the popular committee taking 


ingness of the former to come to terms. England 
demands the surrender of this place, (San Juan), if 
the former will not pay the debt due to English sub- 


jects. 


The old king of the are eee Shore is dead, and 
the English authorities at Balize (Honduras) have 


functions | made his youngest son king, (in preference to his 


eldest brother). Since this has taken place Colonel 


charge thereof; discourses against the revolution Macdonald, the English superintendent of Balize 


were strict) 
uired to 
ly half a square (carreau) of land was to be plant- 


prohibited, and good citizens were and Mosquito Shore, has sailed for England, and ta- 
enounce the holders of such; and final- ken the young king, Clarence, with him. 


March 91h, arrived the French brig of war Eurys 


ed with grain or provisions of quick growth, by ale, of 14 guns, last from Chagres. The reported 


the exception of agricultural laborers, were re- 


each cultivator, within eight days after the issue 


object of the visit of this.man-of-war to this place 


— — — — —— — 
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is for the purpose of gaining information in relation 
to culting a canal across to the Pacific Ocean. 

The difficulties in the state of Costa Rica are not 
yet ended; some of General Morazan’s officers hav- 
ing, since his assassination, collected together all his 
friends and adherents, are trying to overthrow ‘the 
government of that state. N. F. Express. 

BRAZIL. 

Accounts have been received in England ſrom Rio, 
staling that the mission of Mr. Ellis, to establish a 
favorable commercial treaty with. Brazil, has entire- 
1 and he was preparing to return to Great 

itain in H. M. ship Malabar. His proposal for a 
fresh treaty has been rejected by the Brazilian mi- 
nisters, the terms not being such as they were will- 
ing to accept; but they have offered to treat if the 
English government will reduce the duties on Brazil - 
ian sugar and coffee to the same rates as those on 
sugar and coffee the produce of the British colonies! 
Mr. Ellis has no power $ Aes a on any such terms. 

SRU. 


Lima, February 10th, 1843. 

Since the battle of Aqua Santa the victorious par- 
ty have continued in power, and General Vidal still 
retains the reins of government. A revolution broke 
out in Huaras, in December, headed by the prefect, 
(Col. Hercelles), who succeeded in assembling 1,100 
soldiers, with whom he met the government forces, 
about equal in number, on the 13th ult., in which en- 


counter nothing decisive was obtained by either par- | 


* 
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CANADA. 

Tne question concerning the removal of the seat of 
government of Canada from Kingston to Montreal 
has been set at rest by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new 
governor, who states explicitly that he has no instruc- 
tions to remove it. 

The health of Sir Charles Bagot, ex-governor of 
Canada, is no better. Rooms have been taken for him 
at the Astor house, in New York, and the frigate War- 
spite lord John Hay commander, is stil] standing off 
1 | da awaiting his arrival to convey himto En- 

and. 

The following is an extract from the Jegislative 
summary of the province of New Brunswick: 

“Just before the house rose, the hon. Mr. Simonds, 
by message, laid before the house a report from Jas 
A. M’Laughlan and John Wilkinson, esqrs.; the lat- 
ter describing the territory in the upper St. John, re- 
tained by Great Britain under the present treaty, 
and which contrary to the generally received opinion, 
he describes as containing a large proportion of ex- 
cellent land fit for settlement; both these reports 
point out the necessity that exists for a proper di- 
vision of parishes, and the ultimate separation of the 
county of Carleton into two or more counties. 

Mr. M’Laughlan’s report gives the length of road 
between Halifax and Quebec, and proposes an alter- 
ation of the present line. above Grand Falls; and in- 
stead of as at present continuing it to the River de 
Loup, making it to take a direct course to the Trois- 


ty; but in the night of the same day Hercelles was Pistole river, which rises at no great distance from 


surprised in his camp and totally routed; he was ta- 
ken a few days afterwards and shot in the town of 
Marca. His body was quartered, and his limbs dis- 
tributed about the country. The second in command 
(Col. Gespedes, a very promising young man,) es- 
caped from the battle, arrived at Huaras, and took 
refuge in the house of an English merchant; from 
whence he was drawn out by a mob, and assassinated 
in the streets. Don Pedro Castaneda, whoacted as pre- 
fect under Hercelles, was also taken and shot at Huaras. 

Soon after the entrance of Generals Vidal and La- 
ſuente inio Lima, aſter the battle of Aqua Santa, 
they sent General Nieto, witha division of 1, 200 
men, to the south, with a view, (ostensibly) to assist 
in pacifying that part of the country, where some 
troops of General Torrico still remained under 
arms; but more probably with orders to watch the 
movements of Gen. Vivanco, Prefect of Arequipa, 
who isa popular aspirant for the presidency. Inthe 
meantime this general had raised troops, proceeded 
to Puno and Cuzco, and obliged Torrico's troops to 
surrender. Vivanco was still at the latter place, 
when Nieto. with his division, arrived at Arequipa, 
and assumed the mililary command of the four de- 
partments of the south. This chief being very un- 
popular in that part of the country, and his mission 
thither being equally so, some of the leading people 
of Arequipa succeeded in seducing the troops, and 
on the night of the 23th ult, he was arrested by his 
own soldiers, embarked at Islay, and sent to Lima. 
The next day General Vivanco was proclaimed su- 
preme chief in Arequipa. 


BUENOS AYRES. 
Our latest dates are tothe 20th Feb. Accounts 


What will be tho result 
of this revolution, it is impossible to say. 


Temisquata Lake. 
have more than once called public attention to cut- 
ting a short canal, that would connect the waters of 
the St. John with those of St. Lawrence, in that di- 
rection; which we presume is thought chimerical, by 
those who have not fully investigated the subject; 
and which might be found to be so were that done. 
But one thing is very certain, unless measures are 
promptly taken, to embrace the natural advantages, 
that this province possesses for opening a communi- 
cation with Canada, it will take that course which 
the energy and enterprize of our American neigh- 


It will be recollected that we 
bors will secure them; as it is not at all improbable, 


that within the next four or five years, a rail-road | 


will extend via the Kennebec, from Boston to Que- 
hec; and the distance between those places, which is 
about the same as that from the latter place to Fred- 
ericton, may then be travelled in twelve hours. 

As to the proposed alteration in the post road, we 
think a more direct line would be found, by contin- 
uing it on the British side of the St. John above the 
falis; and striking directly across the country to Point 
Levi, through one of those intersections in the range 
of highlands, which we believe will there be found.” 


The Montreal Herald says: We are authorised 
to state that Montreal will immediately become the 
seat of government. The residence of Judge Reed 
has been taken for the accommodation of his excel- 
lency until a more suitable building can be erected. 
The necessary government offices and parliament 
House will be commenced as soon as the plans can 
be prepared. Quebec will be the military head quar- 
ters.” 

On the contrary. the Kingston Chronicle professing 
to disbelieve the statement of the removal of the seat 


whether they can derive any advantage from the 
opening of the commercial intercourse effected by 
the fleets and armies of England. M. Ratti Menton 
is on his way to Canton, where he has been appoint- 
ed consul by the French government. l 

Captain Cromwell, of schooner October, at New 
York, from Laguayra, 2d inst. states that Mr. Hall, 
the United States minister to Bogota, had just arriv- 
ed from Caraccas. 


— 


PRESIDENT TYLER. The Benevolent society 
of Washington paid a visit to President Tyler. at the 
White House, on Easter Monday. There were about 
250 members in the procession, which was preceded 
by the marine band. The president received the visi- 
tors in the east room, and made an address in reply 
to one delivered by James Hoban, esq. in the course 
of which he said: ö 

Under Providence, I have been made the instru- 
ment for testing a new and untried experiment upon 
the sufficiency of our institutions. A vice president 
has succeeded to the presidency for the first time in 
our history, and as it has been tauntingly but truly 
said, without a party. Such will ever be the case in 
a like contingency; and it is now a course to be test- 
ed whether he can administer the government ac- 
cording to his own conviction of duty, or whether 
the executive authority is to be placed in abeyance 
during the term towhich he has succeeded. It is a 
question of the greatest importance to ourselves and 
our prosperity, and involves in its failure the consti- 
tution itself. All that becomes me to say is, that the 
trial shall be fairly and fearlessly made, and that I 
have an abiding confidence in the virtue, patriotism, 
and intelligence of the people. 


CHOCTAWS. The Natchez Free Trader con- 
tains a report of a speech of Col. Cobb, the celebrat- 
ed half-breed chief of the Choctaws, made in reply to 
J. J. McRae, esq., the agent for enrolling and emi- 
grating the Indians to the west of the Mississippi, 
who had made a speech to the Indians, about one 
thousand in number, assembled at Hopahka, inform- 
ing them that “their council fires could no more be 
kindled here;” that “their warriors can have no field 
for their glory, and that their spirits will decay with- 
in them; and that if they should take the hand of 
their great father, the president, which is now offer- 
ed to them to lead them to their western homes, then 
will their hopes be higher, their destinies brighter.” 

SPEECH OF COL. COBB. 
Head Mingo of the Choctaws east of the Mississippi, in 
reply to the agent of the United States. 

Brorner: We have heard you talk as from the 
lips of our father, the great white chief at Washing- 


you. The red man has no books, and when he wishes 
to make known his views, like his fathers before him 
he speaks from his mouth. 
When he speaks, he knows what he says; the great 
spirit hears him. Writing is the invention of the pale 
faces; it gives birth to error and to feuds. The great 
spirit talks—we hear him in the thunder—in the 
rushing winds, and. the mighty waters—but he never 
writes. 

Brother: When you were young we were strong; 


He is afraid of writing. - 


= 


we fought by your side; but our arms are now bro- 
ken. You have grown large. My people have be- 
come small. 

Brother: My voice is weak; you can scarcely hear 
me; it is not the shout of a warrior but the wail of an 
infant. I have lost it in mourning over the misfortunes 
of my people. These are their graves, and in those 
aged pines you hear the ghosts of the departed.— 
Their ashes are here, and we haye been left to pro- 
tect them. Our warriors are nearly all gone to the 
far country west; but here are our dead. Shall we 
go too, and give their bones to the wolves? 

Brother: Two sleeps have passed since we heard 
you talk. We have thought upon it. You ask us to 
leave our country, and tell us it is our father’s wish. 
We would not desire to displease our father. We 
respect him, and you his child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want time to answer. 

Brother: Our hearts are full. Twelve winters ago 
our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that you 
see here was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been counted, it could never have been 
made, but alas! though they stood around, they could 
not be seen or heard. Their tears came in the ra in- 
drops, and their voices in the wailing wind, but the 
pale faces knew it not, and our land was taken away. 

Brother: We do not now complain. The Choctaw 
suffers, but he never weeps. You have the strong 
arm and we cannot resist. But the pale faces wor- 
ship the great spirit. So does the red man. The 
great spirit loves truth. When you took our country, 
it. ban promised us land. There is your promise in the 

It is stated that both the Germans and the French k. Twelve times have the trees dropped their 
are sending oommercial agents to China to ascertain | leaves, and yet we have received no land. Our hou- 


were received that Gen. Oribe was investing Monte- 
video, and had cut off all supgliesof fresh beef to 
the town. Admiral Brown was also off the city 
with his fleet. In commercial affairs nothing was 
doing at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, but free arti- 
cles sell without 3 loss, and the produce of the coun- 
try at very high prices still. 
MEXICO. 

Vera Cruz nates to the 28th, and city of Mexico 
dates to the 22d March are received. 

Nir. Packenham, the newly appointed English mi- 
nister to Mexico, arrived at Vera Cruz, in the sloop 
of war Spartan, onthe 28th of March. 

On the 18th of March, Santa Anna published a de- 
cree that the wars against Texas and Yucatan were 
national contests, and should be carried on until 
both Texas and Yucatan submitted. On the 2lst he 
was seized with a fever and confined to bed. sure that the great mass of the inhabitants of Up- 

Accounts from Tmpico to the 29th ult. have been| ner Canada will rejoice to learn that at the out- 
received. On the 24th, 1,000 troops arrived there. set of Sir Charles’ administration, he has refused 
and an embargo was laid on the vessels in port, in | to allow himself to be bullied by an overrated dema- 
order to convey the troops to Campeachy. But af- | gogue. 


ter four days the embargo was raised, and the. troops BSE EI EE I ET EE I EE ND ——.;—.x.. 


were sent back to Mata noras. 8 
TEXAS. NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Tur Texan squapron, consisting of the sloop-of- 
war Austin, bearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
nore Moore, mounting twenty guns, 24 pounders, and 
the  brig-of-war Wharton, Commander J. T. K. Lo- 
throp, mounting sixteen guns, 18 pounders, sailed 
frona New Orleans on Saturday night week, on an 
ex pedition to the coast of Yucatan. They were to 
touch at Galveston to receive on hoard additional 
officers and men. A 


of government, tells the following story: Mr. Lafon- 
taine had the impudence to tell sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the new governor gencral, that unless the seat of go- 
vernment was removed to Montreal, he (Mr. Lafon- 
taine) would resign; whereupon sir Charles promptly 
replied, ‘‘as soon as you please, sir;“ and the Chroni- 
cle adds: 
If sir Charles once commits himself to the French 
party and by one of his most important acts, places 
imselſ in their power, we tell him plainly that his 
holds on the affections of the loyal inhabitants of 
British origin who now form a large majority in the 
province, is lost forever. But he is not the man 
calmly to resign the prerogative into the hands of 
any man, least of all Mr. Lafontaine. We derive 
the foregoing from so respectable a source, that the 
public can confidently rely upon it, and we are 


| 
ton, and my people have called upon me to speak to 


DIPLOMATIC. The Madisonian says that lêt- 
ters have been received from Mr. Everett to the 3d 
April. He had just heard of his appointment as 
commissioner to China; but had not had sufficient 
time to consider and decide whether he would accept 
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ses have been taken from us. The white man's 
plough turns up the bones of our fathers. We dare 
not kindle our fires; and vet you said we might re- 
main and you would give us land. 

Brother: ls this truth? But we believe, now our 
great father knows our condition, he will listen to us. 
We are as mourning orphans in our country; but our 
father will take us by the hand. When he fulfils his 

romise, we will answer his talk. He means well. 

e know it. But we caunot think now. Grief has 
made children of us. When our business is settled 
we shall be men again, and talk to our Great Father 
_ about what he has proposed. 

Brother: You stand in the mocassins of a great chief; 
you speak the words ofa mighty nation, and your talk 
was long. My people are small; their shadow scarce- 
ly reaches to your knee; they are scattered and gone: 
when J shout J hear my voice in the depths of the 

woods, but no answering shout comes back. My 
words, therefore, are few. I have nothing more to 
say, but to tell what I have said to the tall chief of the 
pale faces whose brother * stands by your side. 


A BRITISH CONSUL ARRESTED. The Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer states that Col. Fitzgerald, the 
British consul at Mobile, has been arrested or riot- 
ous and disorderly conduct,” in consequence of an 
altercation which occured between him and Thos. 
H. Stringer, esq. a justice of the peace, and incar- 
cerated in the same cell witha British sailor charg- 
ed with mutiny, and a boy charged with larceny. His 
pockets were searched, and he was treated in every 
sense of the word as an ordinary culprit. 


In relation to the above transaction, a correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce, writes from Mo- 
bile, April 13th. 

“At the instance of the British vice-consul, a man 
was this morning taken before a justice of the peacc, 
with information that the consul would make a com- 
plaint against him, which, however, he neglected im- 
mediately todo. The justice heard the man's sto- 
ry, and released him. Soon after, the consul saw the | 
justice in the street, and demanded what he had 
done with the man. ‘Ihe reply was so unsatisfacto- 
ry that the consul told the justice he was a cowardly, 
contemptible wreteh,—that he would consider bim a 
gentleman fora short time, and that he might take 
any step that he thought proper. 


The justice made complaint to the mayor of the 
assault of the consul, and the mayor sent for the 
consul, who declined to appear. An officer was de- 
spatched for him, and on his arrival the mayor was 
absent from his office. After thirty minutes had 
elapsed, the consul declined waiting any longer. T'he 
officer required that he should appear at 9 o'clock 
to-morrow, on his word.or bond, both of which he 
refused to give. The lock-up house was hard by, 
and, al his request, he was lodged there. In 45 mi- 
nutes the mayor was apprised of it, called at the 
prison, and released him. 


The mayor now informed him of the charge, on 
which he reiterated the same language, and acknow- 
Jedged the fact. He was thereupon fined 520, which, 


dated March 27th, 1843: 

Last evening about 6 o'clock, Mr. Lowry and his 
son Sylvanus came up here, bringing the news of the 
murder of three whites, living in Wilcox’s settle- 
ment, particulars as follows: Three Wennebagoes, 
belonging to Little Hill's Band, went down on Thurs- 
day or Friday morning after whiskey, as they said; 
not finding a sufficient quantity on hand they remain- 
ed until Friday evening,—at which time one barrel 
arrived—they pretended to find fault with the price, 
&., so us to get up a quarrel. One of the Indians 
then shota man by the name of Atwell; they then 
bound the other and killed him with a tomahawk; 
his name was Zegardner, (or T. Gardner.) - 

They then tomahawked three children, (five per- 
sons, all being there were in the house) and supposed 
that they had killed them. They then took possession 
of the whiskey, then set the house on fire and left. 
The eldest boy, aged 13, and a little girl were not 
killed—one received five stabs, the other three—the 
boy so far recovered before the building burnt, as to 
be able to take his father’s watch, over-coat and boots 
and fifty dollars in gold, and also his little sister, and 
then started towards Wilcox’s house, which was dis- 
tant one mile. He was found in the morning, both 
feet frozen to the ankle. It is supposed that he and 
his sister will die soon. 

Capt. Sumner, with his usual promptness, left the 
fort with hismounted men, within forty minutes after 
the news reached him, determined that neither cold 
nor the darkness of the night should prevent him 
from bringing to justice the perpetrators of this bor- 
rible deed. 

He returned this morning, about half past three 
o'clock with nine Indians as hostages, and at five 
o'clock started again in pursuitof the murderers.— 
He overtook them about 4 miles south of the agency, 
(Winnebago) and returned here at ten o’clock, A. M. 
with them. He released the hostages, and put balls 
and chains on the guilty: they cannot escape. A 
more prompt movement was never made with troops; 
they were out all night, and a very severe night it 
was. 


COINAGE. Statement of the gold and silver 
coined at the branch mint at New Orleans, during the 
three months ending on the 31st ult. 

January—No gold came in this month. 


Silver, $24,000 
February—Gold, $453,000 

Silver, 88,000 541,000 
March——Gold, 463.000 , 

Silver, 37,000 500,000 


$1,065,000 
Gold, $1,172,194 89 
Silver, 228, 716 18 
$1,400,911 07 
During the same period, as we learn from the 
Dahlonega (Ga.) Times, there was coined at the 
branch mint at that place, the sum of $108,010 in 


Total coinage, 


Received on deposite for coin- 
age during the same times: 


as soon as announced, was paid by the bystanders,— | gold—all the product of the neighboring mints.— 
not to evince their approbation of his conduct, so have been more productive this year than ever. 

much as to condemn that of the justice, who had! | The Boston Mercantile Journal says that a letter 
not acted as courteously towards the consul as cir- from Washington has been received, announcing a 


cuinstances demanded. In truth, neither party are 
favorites with their own countrymen. ‘The consul 
was about leaving the courtry in a month.” 


THE BOUNDARY. Thu “red line map” story, 
had received its quietus by the admission of the Bri- 
tish prime minister himself. In a recent speech of 
Sir Robert Peel in the British parliament, he stated 
that a map was found in the king's library, which 
had been in possession of the late king, and was 
known to Lord Ashburton at the time of negotiating | 
the American treaty upon whie is a broad red line 
marked in four places, boundary as described by 
our negociator Mr. Oswald“ — boundary as de- 
scrided by Oswald’? Kc. This line Sir Robert siat- 
ed was the same as was claimed by Maine and the 
United States to be the true boundary. Of course 
it corresponds with that in the map lately discovered | 
among the papers of Mr. Jay, and relerred to by 
Mr. Gallatin, in his communication to the N. York 
Historical society. Se the debate upon this subject 
in parliament inserted in this number of the Re- 
GISTER. 

Cd — 

INDIAN OUTRAGE. A correspondent of the 
Galena Gazette gives the following cxtract of a let- 
ter froin a gentleman at Fort Atkinson, on Turkey 


Willan Fodha, oo Wisi, render to ihe president j 
of tue Cased States, zeceully appuinied one of theChuc- 
taw comulsslolles. i 


deficit of one hundred thousand dollars, in the New Or- 
leans custom house. The collector was appointed 
by President Tyler. 


THE OREGON. In relation to this question be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, sir Ro- 
bert Peel, makes the ſollowing announcement to the 
British parliament: 

The question of tho Oregon territory, no doubt, 
was not adjusted. With respect to the course which 
the American government have taken, the noble lord 
makes no allowance for the posiuon of a govern- 
ment so open to popular influence as that of Ameri- 
ca. We deal with the executive government and 
not with the senate. We have proposed to that go- 
vernment to consider the means of effecting a con- 
ciliatory adjustment respecting the Oregon territory; 
and we have met with norepulse, but have received 
assurances, in reply to our proposition, that the exe- 
cutive government of the United States was anxious 
to come to an adjustment of that question; and we 
have every reason to hope, that unless we revive the 
former animosity, and embitter the feelings between 
the two countrics, there will be an attempt by nego- 
tiation to settle that question satisfactorily. The 
noble lord says that the senate have passed a bill, 
which I believe they have not passed. [Some hono- 
rable members said ‘‘yes.”] I think the votes were 
equally divided; but whatever the senate may do, it 
is thipesstbie for the executive government tu ap- 
prove such a bill after having expressed a desire to 
negotiate.” - 


— — 


can oſ the 25th says: We are informed on good 
authority that the Mexican minister has on several 
occasions given the assurance to individuals, that the 
instalments due on the 30th inst. under the late con- 
vention with Mexico, will be most certainly paid. 
Is not our own government in fault in withholding 
from those interested any material information it 
may from time to time receive affecting the value of 
Mexican scrip? It should not permit the long suf- 
fering claimants to be sported with by greedy specu- 
Jators, who may wantonly and unjustifiably assail 
the good faith of the Mexican government by means 
of newspaper paragraphs, wholly regardless how 


deeply they thereby injure the interests of their fel- 


low citizens.” 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH NEW GRE- 
NADA. The Philadelphia American of the 24th 


says: „By a gentleman just arrived here from South 


America, we learn that on the 24th of March last, 
the hon. Leon de Pombo, was appointed a commis- 
sioner on behalf of the republic of New Greneda, 


to form acommercial treaty with Mr. Blackford, tho 


U. States minister at Bogota. Our informant was 
the bearer of despatches to the secretary of state.“ 


THE ARMY. 

Companies A, B, G, H, and I, of the third regi- 
ment U. S. Infantry, arrived at New Orleans on the 
12th instant from Port Leon, Florida. Their destina- 
tion is Jefferson Barracks, officers:—Maj. Wm. W. 
Lear, in command; Captains Cotton and Wheeler; 
Lieuts. Gordon, Johns, Bowman, Dobbins, Richard- 
son, Brooks and Sikes. 


— 


THE NAVY. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
Navy department, April 24, 1843. 

Intelligence has reached this department, that com- 
modore David Porter late of the United States navy, 
departed this liſe near Constantinople on the 3d day 
of March, 1843. 

Commodore Porter has stood conspicuous among 
the distinguished men who have done honor to our 
country. His devoted patriotism, his consummate 
skill, and his indomitable courage displayed on many 
memorable ocoasions, have won for him the gratitude 
of his own country and the admiration of the whole 
world. Although he had retired from our naval ser 
vice before his death, yet he left with it the full re- 
nown which his own great actions had shed upon its 
flag; and as that imperishable honor remaius unimpatre 
ed, we claim to consider him as still belonging to ths 
navy of the United States, while we pay his memory 
the debt of gratitude which we owe to it. 

The president therefore directs that the flags be 
hoisted at half mast; that this orderbe read, and thir- 
teen minute guns be fired at each navy yard and na 
station, and on board every vessel of war in the U. 
States navy, at noon, on the day ofter the receipt of 
this order; and that the officers of the navy and marine 
corps wear crade on the Icft arm for the space of 
thirty days. A. P. UPSHUR. 

The frigate Brandywine, three sloops of war and 
two gun brigs are to be despatched to the China seas. 

Commander Warrington is tu relieve Commodore 
Stewart as commander of the coast squadron. 

Capt. McKeever is to relieve Capt. Stringham, on 
the arrival of the Independence. 

The steamer Missouri is to leave Washington shorte 
ly for Chagres. 

The U.S. ship Fairfield was at Marseilies March 2. 

The U. S. schooner Flirt sailed from Charleston 
on the 22d for Chagres. 

Lieut. T. Je Boyle, arrived at New York from 
Bremen on the 22d, in excellent health. The report 
of bis having been shot by Capt. Voorhees, was a 
wicked falsehood of course—no difficulty ever existed 
between them. . 

The U.S. brig Chipola, purchased by Com. Mor- 
ris and placed under the command of Licut. Gardner, 
Jate of the Concord for the purpose of sending to the 
east coastof Africa to search such of the apparel, 
furniture &c. as may be saved of the wreck was still 
at Rio on the 3d ult. : 

The U. S. brig Truxton George P. Upshur, Lieut. 
Comd’g. now at the Norfolk naval anchorage is ready 
for sea. 

Orpers April 22,—captain W. C. Bolton to com- 
mand of Brazil squadron. [This order has since 
been revoked, and commander Dawl. Turner is order- 
ed to command the Brazilian squadron. 

Licut. F. A. M. Craven, sloop Falmouth. 

Lieut. E. K. Thompson, from special duty to sloop 
Levant. 

Lieut. B. J. Totten, from Boston yard to sloop De- 
catur. 

Chaplain M. B. Talbot to frigate Macedonian. 

Passed Mid. John C. Henry, Depot of charts. 


—— — — 
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Parsall MEL Wiltiam B. Muse, detaehed from re-! 
coving stop at NorDig and leave one month. 
Passed Mid AL C. Perry detached from brig Som- 


l, . : 
ers, ana tins-master of the Mare donian. | 


Passed Mid. William S. Ringold, detached from 
the St. Louis to the navy yard at Norfolk. 

Passed Mid. George H. Preble, acting-master sloop 
St. Louis. 

Mids. Henry Rodgers, and Egbert Thompson, de- 
tached from the Somers, and ordered to naval asylum 
| Philadelphia. 

j 915 . B. B. Kinkaid, ſurloug! four months, 
f Mid. J. H. Tillotson, from the Somers to the Le- 
vant. 


Mid. Charles M. Mitchell, frigate Brandywine. 
Boatswain John Mills, from receiving ship at Bos- 
n to sloop Levant. 
Lieut. J. J. Giasson, order to Macedonian revoked, 
sloop Levant. 
Passed Mid. J. R. M. Mullany, detached from re- 
ceiving ship at New York, leave two months. 
Lieut. William F. Lynch, detached from rendez- 
vous, New York, leave two months. 
Assistant Surgeon J. S. Whittle, trigate Brandy- 
wine. 
Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hopkinson, detached 
froin the St. Louis. 
Assistant Surgeon Marius Duvall, detached from 
the Brandywine. 
Assistant Surgeon R. B. Bann ister, detached from 
Norfolk yard to sloop St Louis. 
Mid. E. H. Schovell, sloop Levant. 
Lieut. H. W. Morris to the rendezvous, New York. 
Lieut. T. A. M. Craven, order to Falmouth revok- 
ed. and leave one month. 
Professor B. McGowan, sloop St. Louis. 
George Marshall, master, report to Bureau of ord- 
nance. | : 
Mid. Julian Myres, leave three months. 
Acting Mid. A. Deslonde, detached from the So- 
mers to the Saratoza, when she arrives at New York. 
Lieut. Joha W. West, from the Norfolk yard, and 
to command the brig Somers. 
Passed Mid. E. C. Anderson, acting master of the 
Lexington. 
Boatswain John Mills, detached from the Boston 
yard, and to the St. Louis. 
Lieut. George T. Sinclair, six months’ leave. 
The U.S. steamer Union, Lieut Hunter, to sail 
from Washington on the 22d instant for Norfolk. 
Lieut. Gilliss, U. S. navy, who returned by the 
steamer Columbia from his mission to visit the ob- 
servatories of Europe, has purchased for the depot of 
charts and instruments at Washington a complete set 
of astronomical instruments, which will not be sur- 
5 by those of any observatory extant except the 
mperial Russian Observatory at Pulkova. Mr. Gil- 
liss was every where welcomed by the savants of 
Europe with marks óf cordiality and consideration 
which were due to him as the representative of as- 
tronomical science from the United States. 
[U. S. Gazette. 


CommanpeR Mackenzie. Ata recent meeting of 
the friends of Commander Mackenzie, held at Tar- 
ry town, (N. V.) the following amongst other resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we cordially welcome back to his 
home in cur county our fellow-citizen and neighbor, 
Commander Mackenzie, and that we congratulate 
him upon the result of the severe ordeal through 
which he has passed. 

Resolved, That we regard with sincere pleasure his 
acquittal by the tribunal before which his conduct 
has been reviewed, and that we believe the verdict 
of that court will meet with a cordial reponse from 
the American people. 

Another suit has been instituted against Comman- 
der Mackenzie by McKinley, one of the apprentices 
on, board the Somers brought home in irons. 

DIEDITERAANEAN SQUADRON. Extract froma let- 
ter, dated 22d, 1841. 

“The following changes have to-day taken place 
in this squadron:—Commander Bigelow to the Co- 
Jumbus, to fill the vacancy of Capt. Spencer, now on 
bis return home. Commander Nicholson to the 
Fairfield, vice Bigelow. Commander Wilson of the 
Columbus to the Preble, vice Nicholson. Lieut. Til- 
ton to the Columbus, vice Wilson. Lieut. Smith of 
the Fairfield to the Preble, vice Tilton. Surgeon G. 
F red'k Sickels to the Fairfield, vice Surgeon G. 
Vaughan Smith, ordered to the Columbus to fill the 
vacancy of Surgeon G. F. Brooke, returning home 
sick. Good health prevailed in the squadron.” 

Pacific squapron. Extract of a letter from an 
officer of the squadron: 
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Mazatlan, Feb. 8 1843. 
“Since the date of my last letters we have been 
constantly, and I trust usefullly, employed on the 
Coast of California, until the Ist instant, when we 
reached this port. Since shifting bis flag aboard 


the 


Pranetseo, Santa Burgara, San Potro and the village 
ol bas Poveles, which last-mentioned place is the 
headeanarters of General Micheltorena, toe governor 


general of both Californias. I should like to give 
you a description of our entire and three days’ visit 
to the Angeles, but I must defer this pleasant task to 
another day. Suffice it to say, that Commodore 
Jones was received and treated as the nation's guest, 
honored with a publie ball, to which he rode in the 
general's own carriage, drawn by valiant soldiers! 
Not only the general, but all others in and out of au- 
thority were unceasing in their attentions, restricted 
only by the compass of their means, and, in fact, it 
would not be doing justice to the Californians not to 
say that we are kindly received every where; and even 
here, where the Mexicans were not accustomed te 
pay much respect to our flag, we are received and 
treated with marked respect.” “l may say, with 
truth, that our navy and our nation have attained a 
character and standing with the proud and haughty 
Mexicans which it never before had.” 


LETTER FROM COMMANDER BUCHANAN TO THE SE- 
CRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
U. S. ship Vincennes, 
OF Trinidad de Cuba, Feb. 24, 1843. 

Sm: [ have the honor to inform you of my arrival 
at this port from Santiago de Cuba, at which place 
I stopped for information, and to repair a leak in the 
bow of the ship, which kept the storerooms and birth- 
deck afloat during all our passage to that port; the 
sick were put to serious inconventence by it, and the 
continued dampness below increased the sick list 
daily, until it numbered thirty-one. I succeeded par- 
tially in repairing it; to have done so effectually 
would have occupied more time than I felt myself 
authorised to consume. 

From thence [ proceeded off the east end of the 
Isle of Pines to the Jardines, hove to under a reef, 
and despatched an expedition of three boats, with 
eight officers and forty men, under command of Lieut. 
Mitchell, accompanied by Lieut. Wainwright and 

urser Bryan, in search of piratical vessels. Mr. 

ryan was a volunteer with the others for the ser- 
vice, and was sent in consequence of the sickness of 
lieutenants Hooe and Lewis, and midshipman S. Ed- 
wards, one of the oldest midshipmen of the ship.— 
The services of the other sea-officers on board 1 could 
not dispense with. 

This expedition was provided with twenty days, 
provision, and despatched to enable me to carry out 
strictly my instructions of the 20th ultimo from com- 
modore Stewart. 

On the evening of the 19th instant, while standing 
in to the anchorage under Cayo Blanco, the entrance 
of the channel to this part, the pilot ran the ship on 
a bank in fifteen feet water. A boat was instantly 
sent to Trinidad for assistance, and every exertion 
made to relieve her froin her dangerous situation, by 
carrying out anchors astern, and lightening her of 
her water, shot, wet provisions, heavy spars, and 
other articles but all our efforts failed. As the wind 
commenced blowing hard from the westward, and 
the swell on the bar increasing, the ship thumped 
heavily for some hours. No assistance arriving from 
Trinidad, and feeling confident she could not survive 
many more such heavy shocks, I gave orders, as the 
last resort, to relieve her of her guns. While prepar- 
ing to do so I discovered she floated forward, (having 
lightened her nearly a foot,) and as a heavy squall 
was then rising to the northward and westward, I 
determined to make the attempt to force her into 
deep water. under a heavy press of sail;having previous- 
ly ascertained by sounding that we were in the shoal- 
est water on the bank. With as little delay as pos- 
sible the topsails and courses were set, our cables 
and hawsers astern slipped, and all hands sent an the 
bowsprit and jib boom, which tipped her sufficiently 
to relieve her keel; the squall struck her, and ina 
few minues she was safely anchored in four fathoms 
water, and, I am happy to say, without having sus- 
tained the slightest injury, and at this time is in 
perfect order for any service she may be called upon 
to perform. The only loss we met with ig a few 
barrels of salt provisions, a small kedge, and some 
spare spars, and these I am yet in hopes of recover- 
irg. Our anchors, cables, hawsers, part of the pro 
visions, and other articles which were thrown over 
board, we recovered the following morning by the 
assistance of some lighters from the town, which I 
was compelled to employ, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of our large boats on the expedition heretofore 
referred to, and for which an expense of about four 
bundred dollars was incurred. 

Lieut. Mitchell, with the boats, has orders to join 
me at the expiration of ten days, off capes Corrientes 
or St. Antonio, unless circumstances should render it 
necessary to prolong his absence. 


» I enclose you a copy of a letter received from M. 


Mahan, esq. United States consut at Santiago de 


RER. 
„ns resident on this coast would be much gratifed 


on my arriyal at that pert he American eiti- 
with the occasional visits of our vessels of war. I 
am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, Com. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Council Chamber, Boston, March 10, 1843. 

To His excellency James M' Dorrell, 
Gorernor of the state of Virginia: 

Sig: Your communication of the 17th ultimo has 
received that consideration which the highest respect 
for your ancient commonwealth and its chief magis- 
trate should inspire. 

I regard it asa sacred duty to fulfil towards other 
states amply every obligation which the constitution 
and the laws of the United States impose upon the 
executive authority of Massacusetts. In the present 
instance you ask of me a revision and reversal of a 
decision of my predecessor. I derive my only knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case from the documents 
which he left onthe files of the executive department, 
and on which he passed his judgment. My prede- 
cessor was possessed of all the powers which have 
devolved on me; and in the exercise of those powers, 
made a full disposition of the question before him. 
On my coming into office, it was res judicata; and [ 
am not wiiling to assume the prerogative of a court 
of errors. i 

To reverse an executive decision of this class would 
be wholly without precedent in this commonwealth, 
and would in the present case be the less justifiable, 
as Jam informed and verily believe that no such per- 
son as the one whose surrender you require of me, 
has been within the limits of this jurisdiction at any 
time since my receipt of your communication. 

I am, with high consideration and respect. 
Excellency’s obedient servant. 

MARCUS MORTON. 


— 


CONNECTICUT. 

The official returns of the late election held in this 
state show Governor Cleveland Jacks ninety-seven 
votes of a re-election; neither were any of the candi- 
dates for lieutenant governor, state treasury, secreta- 
ry, &c. elected. ‘I'he suppyling of the vacancies will 
devolve on the legislature, which meets at Hartford 
next Wednesday weck, when there is no doubt that 
the locofoco candidates will all be chosen. 

In this state no officers are chosen by a plurality 
vote except members of congress and senators. In 
only one of the congressional districts has the success- 
ful candidate a majority of the voles, viz. the third, 
where Mr. Catlin has a majority of 594. In the first 
district the majority against Mr. Seymour is 372; in 
the second, the majority againg Mr. Stewart is 300; 
in the fourth, the majority against Mr. Simons is 275; 
and yet all these gentlemen are elected by pluralities: 
Seymour by 56 votes, Stewart by 77, Catlin by 1250, 
and Simons by 113. All the representatives elected 
from Connecticut to the 28th congress, therefore, are 
of the locofuco school of politics. [Nut. Int. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Í 

The legislature adjourned on the 18th inst. at 12 
o’clock at pight. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILL, for 
the support of the government from December 1, 
1842, to November 30, 1843. (Harrisburg Reporter. 
For the expenses of goverument, $250,000 00 


Your 


Payment of pensions and gratuities, 47,000 00 
Militia expenses, 20,000 00 
Colleges, Academies, and Female semi- 
naries, 23,500 00 
Common school purposes, 250,000 00 
House of refuge, 5,000 00 
Institution for the instruetion oſ the blind, 8, 000 00 
Institution for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, 11,000 00 
Repair of public grounds, 300 00 
State library, old debts and repairs, 2.000 00 
Nicholson commissioners, 4,500 00 
Eastern penitentiary 8,000 00 
Western penitentiary 5,000 00 
Interest on 4th May issues, 30,000 00 
Interest on certificates to domestic credi- 
tors, 72,000 00 
Temporary loan under act of April, 1838, 15,000 00 
Miscellaneous, 5,000 00 
Payment of lock-keepers, collectors and 
weighmasters, 50,000 00 
Canal commissioners and expenses, 6,380 00 
Extraordinary repairs on canals and rail 
roads, 50,000 00 
Total, $862,68 000 


134 
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This total says this is a less sum than has ever 
heretofore been appropriated to the same objects, 
and shows a commendable reform in many of its 
items. 

Bicknell’s reporter of the 25th says. The opinion 
prevails that the Delaware division of our public 
works will be sold, and that the main line will not, 
even should the governor sign the bill, which, it is 
thought, he will do. We trust, however, for the 
sake of the state and the people, that both lines will 
be disposed of, and thus the state debt be reduced 
nearly one half. 


OREGON. 

AN ENTERPRISING TRAVELLER. One of the New 
Orleans papers published, a short time since, the fol- 
lowing account of sir William Drummond a wealthy 
Scotch Baronet, who was in that city, preparing for 
an expedition of pleasure to the Rocky Mountains. 

“Sie William has already made two excursions 
across our western prairies, hunting the buffalo and 
other large game with which they abound, and visit- 
ing the various tribes of Indians who roam across 
their vast extent. He returned to Scotland about 
two years since, and has subsequently travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe and the east, visiting Russia, 
Circassia, and the Holy Land. But he has now re- 
turned to seek out not only trophies of skill in the chase 
upon a scale, too, not known in Great Britain, but to 
explore the lakes which abound near the head waters 
of LaPlatte and the Yellow Stone. 

“Sir William will leave here in the course of the 
approaching month, and it is supposed that the ex pe- 
dition will set forth from Weston, a point on the Mis- 
souri, between the middle of April and the first of 
May next. The party will consist of some fifty per- 
sons, completely equipped for the purpose’ of AA A 
excursion. At present it is supposed that they will 
ascend the Platte river, in the plains bordering upon 
which the buffalo is found in vast numbers, till they 
reach its source. Not far from here—speaking com- 

aratively, of course—the Yellow Stone takes its rise 
in Lake Eustace, which, with other large lakes it is 
the intention of these voyagers to explore. They 
will sojourn for a while among the Crow and Snake 
Indians, visiting such other tribes as they may find 
upon their route.“ . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BRITISH APPRENTICE SYSTEM. It 
is stated in a New Orleans paper, on the authority of 
a Jamaica journal, that three ships, the Glen Hunt- 


ley, of 430 tons burden, the Arabian of 390 tons, 


and the Senator of 348 tons, are about to proceed to 


Sierra Leone and the coast of Western Africa for! 


the purpose of procuring negroes for the colonies. 
The ultimate destination of the first named is Jamai- 
ca; the second will deposite her cargo in British 
Guiana; the third at Trinidad. 

The negroes thus transported from Africa to tho 
West Indies and other colonies are not brought as 
alaves; because England has set herself furemost 
among the nations to suppress the slave trade. They 
are called “apprentices,” they are indentured to the 
planters for a term of years, fourteen, we believe; 
and at the end of that term they are to be set free 
with a certain sum by way of remuneration. Whe- 
ther the term of fourteen years means a definite 
period—what securities there are to agsure the ap- 
prentice of his liberation at the end of it—what the 
regulations of the system are generally, we have no 

means of knowing. 

Themnecessity for procuring those supplies of la- 
borers arises from the unwillingness of the emanci- 
pated negroes to work. The estates were going to 
ruin, production was annually diminishing, and the 
fears of the West India proprietors conjured up the 
most alarming images of approaching calamities un- 
der the hasty policy of the British government to- 
wards the colonies. Various efforts were made to 
obtain laborers. Emigration was set on foot and en- 
couraged from the populous districts of Great Bri- 
tain; but it was found that the climate of the tro- 
pics opposed a fatal obstacle to such ascheme. Our 
readers have not forgotten the attempts made by 
British agents in this country and in our own city, 
some two years ago, to induce the free colored péo- 
ple to go to Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. Phat 
experiment did not succeed. a last resort the 
“apprenticeship” plan is tried. It has been actively 

ecuted for a year or so. 

One result of this last enterprise—a result in fact 
which might follow any large accession of coloured 
laborers in the West India islands from any quarter 
—is apprehended by the planters of Cuba and other 
islands not belonging to Great Britain. By increas- 
ing the black population by annual importations—the 
numerical superiority of that race being already 


reat—it is feared that, with the license allowed them | well as individuals; hut I rejoice in the belief that 
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in the British islands, commotions will follow, to ter- | the number is exceedingly small of those who have, 


minate in the final destruction of the whites. 


The |in any form, advanced the idea of what has been 


example of St. Domingo is not forgotton, and if dis- | called ‘repudiation.’ I am convinced that those 
turbances should break out inthe British islands the | states, which unhappily have failed to make provi- 
ill effects might extend to the contiguous islands not sion for the interest due on their bonds, have done so 


British. [ Balt 


. Amer. 


under the heavy pressure of adverse circumstances, 
and not with the purpose of giving a legislative 


INDIAN CORN, LARD OIL, SILK, &c., The sanction to a doctrine so pernicious, so unworthy, and 
Hon. H. W. Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, has !™mor al. 


published his valuable report for the year 1843. It 
comprises notices of the inventions, improvements in 
machinery, in arts, and in industrial and economical 
processes, with statistics of population, production, 
&., of the several states for the year 1842. The edi- 
tors of the New York Tribune have received a copy 


“The memorialists are pleased to give me credit 
for sympathy with their sufferings. There is, per- 
aps, no person, not himself directly a sufferer, who 
as had so much reason as myself to feel deeply all 
the evil effect—the sacrifice not merely of material 
prosperity, but what is of infinitely greater conse- 


of the report, and have presented their readers with | quence, of public honor—resulting from this disas- 


some of the facts embodied in this valuable document | trous failure. 
from which we extract the on the American name has been the only circum- 


in a condensed shape, 
following: 


Indian corn may be raised in the west at 43 per 
acre—the cost of ploughing, planting, and tilling with 
the cultivator—and then turned into pork by allowing 
the hogs to gether it, the corn thus costing but a lit- 
tle over six cents per bushel, (ears.) Hogs in this 
way may be brought without feeding to weigh 300 
Ibs., at which size, after taking off the two hams, 
they mav be fried up by the new steaming process, 
and made to yield an average of 60 per cent of lard. 
By this process, hogs may be made to nett in the west 
$3 to $3,50 per hundred instead of 51, 50, which is the 
average now realized for them. A new article of 
lard of the purest white, very hard, and unaffected by 
the heat of the climate, is produced by a recently 
discovered process, at an extra cost of one half a cent 
per pound. Hogs may be easily kept through the 
winter by sowing fields of rye, and allowing them to 
run on them. Thus pork may be produced in unli- 
mited quantity ata cost of $1 per hundred. 


Lard oil is now manufactured in vast quantities at 
the west, and the business is rapidly extending. 
is superior to olive or sperm oil for machinery, for 
the manufacture of woollens, &c. and can be furnish- 
ed at half the price. Upon chemical analysis, it is 
found to be scarcely differed in its elements from 
sperm. 

An increase of only one cent per lb. on the product 
of the pork made in the United States would amount 
to $30,000,000 per annum, and more than this ma 
be easily effected. If the skin of hogs were takeno 
on killing, the cost would be no greater than now, 
the pork would taste better, and the skin would be 
worth many millions of dollars. The bristles too, are 
generally wasted, as they should not be. The foreign 
market for pork, lard, and oil. is just opening and is 
almost boundless. The quantity produced may ea- 
sily be doubled and its productiveness greatly in- 
creased. 

A new wheat has been introduced from the Medi- 
terranean, which is impregnable to the assults of the 
Hessian fly and the rust. 


BRITISH HOLDERS OF AMERICAN STOCK. 
The following is a reply which Mr. Everett made to 
a deputation which waited on him on the 31st ulti- 
mo, with the memorial of the holders of American 
stocks in this country. The object of the memorial 
we fully explained in our last number. The reply 
does credit to the head and the heart of the Ameri- 
can minister, at the court of St. James’; it is justly 
admired here, and will be still more appreciated by 
his countrymen. The memorial, we ought to state, 
bore the signatures of 900 holders of the state stocks 
of America: [London Times. 

“Mr. Scholefield and gentlemen: In compliance with 
the request contained in the memorial which you 
have now presented to me, I will avail myself of the 
first opportunity of transmitting it to the president of 
the United States. To avoid misconception it is 
proper that I should observe, that, inasmuch as the 
general government is not a party in the contracts of 
the separate states, the subject of the memorial does 
not fall directly within the president’s provice, and 
that I am myself acting unofficially in forwarding it 
tohim. Ido it, however, with cheerfulness, out of 
respect to the members of this distinguished deputa- 
tion. Nor am I less under the influence of the deep- 
est sympathy with that numerous class whom you 
opeens who have suffered severely, some of them 
I fear ruinously, from the failure (temporary, I trust) 
of a portion of the American states to pay the inte- 
rest of their public debt. These feelings, I am sure, 
will be shared by the president. 

I concur with you in protesting against the doc- 
trine that a state, which has pledged its faith and re- 
sources, can release itself from the obligation, how- 
ever burdensome, in any way but that of honorable 
payment. Fatal delusions, in times of great distress, 


The reproach which it has brought 


stance which has prevented a residence in the land 
of my fathers from being a source of unmingled sa- 
tisfaction to me. You may well believe, therefore, 
that if any opinion of mine can have any influence 
(as you suppose) over any portion of my country- 
men, favorable to the great end you have in view, it 
will be, on all proper occasions, as it has been, most 
emphatically expressed. 


“The position, gentlemen, of some at least of the 
indebted states is as singular as it is deplorabie. They 
have involved themsclves most unadvisedly in en- 
gagements which would be onerous to much larger 
and richer communities, and they yet possess, under 
an almost hopeless present embarrassment the un- 
doubted means of eventual recovery. I will take 
the state of Illinois for instance, and what I say of 
that state will hold of others, making allowance for 
difference of local circumstances. The state of ll- 
linois undertook a few years since the construction 
of a ship canal of about 100 miles in length, to unite 
the waters of Lake Michigan with those of Illinois 
river; and more recently projected and commenced 
the execution of 1,300 miles of railway. On these 
works she has borrowed and expended above 2,@00,- 
000 of pounds; the works are incomplete and unpro- 
ductive. The population of the state is that ofa 
second sized English county, short of half a million. 

It is what in good times would be considered an emi- 
nently prosperous population; but I am inclined to 
think that if the English income tax of last year, 
were by the legislature of Illinois laid upon that 
state, more than half of the population possessing in 
the aggregate that proportion of the taxable proper- 
ty would, in the present period of general distress, 
fall below the point of exemption, and that of the 
other half a small number only would rise much 
above that point. And yet the undeveloped resources 
of Illinois are almost boundless. The state is larger 
than England and Wales. By the Mississippi it is 
connected with the Gulf of Mexico, by Lake Michi- 
gan with the St. Lewrence, and it has a most exten- 
sive internal navigation by means of several noble 
rivers. The climate of the state is mild; it contains, 
I suppose, as large a body of land, not merely cuitr 
vable, but highly fertile, as can be found lying to- 

ether in the United States, it abounds in various 
Finds of mineral wealth: it is situated about in the 
centre of a horizontal field of bituminous coal, which 
Mr. Lyell pronounced the other day to be as large as 
Great Britain, and it is inhabited by an industrious, 
frugal, intelligent people, most rapidly increasing in 
numbers. That such apeople will for any length of 
time submit to lie under the reproach and bear the 
loss incident to a total prostration of public credit I 
can never believe. 

tI say, gentlemen, the loss as well as the reproach, 
for wide-spread and severe as has been the suffering 
in this country, caused by the default of some of the 
states, our own losses, public and private, I believe 
to have been greater. The states themselves as go- 
vernments, have experienced the greatest embar- 
rassments, from the sudden destruction of credit 
(extending alike to those states which have and those 
which have not honorably and promptly met their 
obligations); that credit on which alone, in some in- 
stances, they depended for the resources necessary 
to complete and render productive their public 
works. The general government of the U. States, 
after having paid off a public debt of more than 
200,000,000 of dollars, has founc itself unable to 
negotiate a trifling loan in this great metropolis of 
the financial world, whose superabundant capital, 
but for the default of some of the states, would have 
continued to be for those states themselves, and tor 
individuals, a vast gold mine of unexhausted capacity. 
In addition to these public embarrassments private 
fortunes almost without number have been destroyed 
iu the general wreck of which the failure of the 
states, as cause or effect, is one of the principal ele~ 
ments. I doubt, if, in the history of the world, in 


occasionally come over the minds of communities as {so short a period, such a transition has been made 


years. And yet, gentlemen, the elasticity and o 
er of recovery in the country are great beyond the 
conception of those who do not know it from per- 
sonal observation. Even within this disastrous pe- 
riod, to which I have alluded, a private commercial 
debt to this country, estimated at twenty-five mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, has been paid by the Ame- 
rican merchants, with as little Joss to the creditors 
as would attend the collection of an equal amount of 
domestic debt, in this or any other country. 

“But I will not detain you, gentlemen, by enlarg- 
ing on these topics. The subject, I need not tell you, 
is one on which, in all respects, it is proper that I 
should speak with reserve. I think I shall have done 
my duty, if I have convinced you that I am keenly 
sensible of the sufferings of your constituents, and 
truly solicitous for their effectual relief; and that 
amidst all the uncertainties and delay, which may 
attend the measures requisite for that purpose, I 
still feel confident that the time will come when eve- 
ry state in the union will fulfil its engagements. 

“EDWARD EVERETT. 

“46 Grosvenor-place, March 31.” 


DEATH OF COMMODORE PORTER. The 
Philadelphia Gazette publishes the following extract 
of a letter from a relative of Commodore Porter, in 
Constantinople, containing some interesting particu- 
Jars of his last illness and death. The commodore 
hed been for some vears past in very feeble health, 
and latterly had been exceedingly prostrated. On 
the 27th February Jast he was seized with an attack 
of pleurisy and pericarditis, which, aftera few days 
of intense suffering, terminated fatally on the 3d of 
March. The letter proceeds to say: 

Friday, March 3, 1 p. m. 

The poor: commodore is no more. He died with- 
out pain and scarce a struggle, at exactly 12 meri- 
dian. To the last we had no reason to believe he 
was sensible. All that could be done by the most 
assiduous and untiring attention to relieve him in his 
last moments, was done. Nature was exhausted, 
and to judge from his tranquility, we may safely say 
that for some hours previous to his decease he was 
insensible to pain. He now looks as tranquil as if 
asleep, and his countenance shows no torture he had 
been enduring for the last five days. He seemed to 
have a presentiment for some time past of his ap- 

hing fate, for he often repeated to us that he 
elt he would die soon. By his last will Commodore 
Porter directed that his body should be interred at 
the foot of the flagstaff! This will be done. His 
body will be put in a leaden coffin, with an outer 
one of mahogany. Com. Morgan will be written to, 
to request him to send a vessel of war to convey the 
remains to the United States, as it would be very 
improper to leave them here, since the property may 
pass into other hands. The morning of the day he 
was taken ill, he took a long ride in the carriage he 
had lately purchased. I went with him. Hea 
peared to sutfer much pain, and I urged him in vain 
to return home. The roads were deep with mud, 
and as the carriage is rather heavy for the horses, 
they were obliged to stop once or twice for breath, 
and once fell; still he ordered the coachman to drive 
on. He leaned back his head and groaned, as if suf- 
fering great pain, but uttered no complaint. On our 
return he was completely exhausted, and he was al- 


most carried to his bed. 
Sunday, March 5th. 

A deep grave has been dug a few yards to the 
northward of the flag-staff; it is lined and floored 
with bricks. A flooring of oaken boards is also laid 
down to prevent the effects of the dampness. There 
will be three coffins, viz: an inner one of lead made 
air tight, and filled with rum—next a walnut casing 
covered with black cloth with the letters D. P. in 
brass nails on the lid, it being found impossible to 
have a silver plate engraved here. In the grave will 
be placed an outer coffin in strong deal stained black, 
io which the coftin will be deposited. Invitations 
have been issued to all the diplomatic corps and the 
Americans here, for the funeral ceremonies, but as 
the weather is bad, I fear the attendance will be 


small 
Monday, March 6th, 3 p. m. 

The funeral is over. Itwas attended bythe at- 
taches of several legations and all the Americans re- 
sident in Pera. The ministers who were not present 
themselves or who had not sent representatives sent 
letters of condolence. After the funeral, the Ame- 
ricans present assembled and passed the following re- 
,solutions:—Ist. That they would wear crape for the 


space of one month. 2d. That letters of condolence! are never in favor of revolutions—for i 


‘should be sent to Mrs. Porter. 


ter written by the direction of Lord Aberdeen, in 
answer to an application by some of the holders of 
American stocks for his aid with the American go- 
vernment in their behalf: 

Foreign Office, March 6, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: J am directed by the Earl of Aber- 
deen to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ult., calling his lordship’s attention, on behalf 
of yourselves and other holders of American secu- 
rities, to the non-fulfilment by several of the Ame- 
rican states of their engagements with their public 
creditors. 

I am directed to state to you in reply, that the 
bonds, being bonds of the separate states, and not of 
the central government, that government has nocon- 
cern with the securities in question, and no power to 
compel payment of the sums required; and I am, 
therefore, to inform you that it appears to Lord 
Aberdeen, that any good offices which her majesty's 
government might be disposed to einploy, with that 
of the United States, on your behalf, would, under 
these circumstances, be ineffectual. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient humble servant, 

H. U. ADDINGTON. 


NEUROLOGY. 
To the editor of the Boston Courter: 

At Dr. Buchanan’s last lecture at Armory Hal, af- 
ter reading a portion of the minutes of the experi- 
mental committee, the doctor spoke of the objects 
and value of the science, endeavoring to show that it 
would soon, hy demonstrative experiment, render 
physiology a much more accurate and valuable sci- 
ence. After the conclusion of his remarks, the meet- 
ing was addressed by several gentlemen in approba- 
tion of the science, urging that some effort should 
be made to have it most effectually cultivated in Boston. 

Mr. Wm. B. Fowler remarked that he had attend- 
ef Dr. Buchanan’s lectures with great pleasure, and 
although it was late in the evening, he would read 


to the audience an address, emanating from Dr. |‘ 
journment of congress 


rable patriot and sold ier, Gen. 


Buchanan's class in New York, which the members 
of his class in Boston most cordially approved, and 
presented to the public as an exposition of their 
views. He then read a well-written address, which 
was published a few days since in the Boston Couri- 
er, setting forth the merits of Neurology as the most 
important discovery of the age. This matter, said 
Mr. Fowle, concerns our patriotism. If it isa great 
American discovery, we should sustain it—if it is 
false, we should find it out before it is detected 
abroad. and the credulity exposed. It may be ridicu- 
lous in us to believe in such notions, or to seek to 
know their truth; but it is much more ridiculous to 
shun the truth and fear investigation, when etery 
thing was fairly presented to our scrutiny. 
Boston has been called the city of notions. But if 
we adopt some notions thatare true, we condemn 
others that are false. Here is the place to have any 
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men are more apt to try new things—they are not 
afraid. Twelve years ago, phrenology was a novel, 
and as little cultivated in Boston as Neurology“ at 
present. Mr. Pierpont hoped this cause would pros- 
per. He felt that he wasnot yet master of the 
“science,” although he had attended Dr. Buchanan’s 
lectures, and would unite with pleasure in a class to 
hear his instructions, with the spirit of inquiry for 
truth. ö 

Dr. Buchanan responded very appropriately to the 
remarks of the speakers, saying that nothing would 
be more gratifying to him than to see truth honored 
for its own sake. 

Dr. Ingalls (chairman of the committee) made a 
few remarks in hearty approbation of the cause, and 
it was suggested that perhaps some of the members 
of the audience had become sufficiently acquainted 
with the science to be able to state some of 
periments. At this suggestion another member of 
the committee rose, and stated that during the meet- 
ing he had been called out to see a 1 woman in 
convulsions, upon whom he tried the operation re- 
commended by Dr. Buchanan, exciting the various 
organs so as to restore the system to its natural state. 
He described the process he had used, and stated 
that he had completely succeeded in relieving her 
before he returned to the meeting. The narration 
was received with applause. 

Another physician rose and stated a similar case, 
in which he had relieved a patient who was in quite 
a delirious state, and effectually relieved her,control- 
ing respiration, and the system generally, by the pro- 
cess recommended by Dr. Buchanan. He hoped that 
the medical profession would do their duty in culti- 
vating this science. 

The meeting was then adjourned, at about twenty 
minutes to eleven o’clock, highly gratified. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICERS. There have been 
many removals from office in various locations of the 
country and departments of goverment since the ad- 
55 that vene- 

lomon Van Rens- 
sellaer, who fought and bled for his country in the 
last war with Great Britain, who was among the 
most dearly beloved friends and associates of the de- 
parted Harrison, and whom it was one of the very first 
acts of General Harrison as president to appoint to 
the office of postmaster of Albany, New York, has 
been removed from that office by Mr. Tyler, and Al- 


derman Wasson, a noisy Locofoco, appointed in his 


place. For such conduct the righteous curse of eve- 
ry patriot wall lie like a burning coal upon John Ty- 
ler's head. Lowisvilte Journal. 

It is stated that there are already twelve hundred 
applicants for office under the new collector of the 
port of Philadelphia. 


COTTON TRADE. The change of wind -has 


thing scrutinized and tested. This discovery unveils | brought us in arrivals from all quarters of the globe; 


the miste 
nology. Those who have been seeking in the dark 
for truth, are eager to enter the temple of the new 
science, even if they have to lay down upon the 
threshold some of their old opinions. Those who 
had heard the teachings of Dr. Spurzheim, still cher- 
ished the memory of his lectures, as one of the 
founders of the science: so in this matter, it was im- 
portant that we should have Dr. Buchanan again to 


of the human mind by perfecting phre- | and, in the early part of the week, our river had the 


i 
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appearance of one vast dock. 

he commercial accounts from China and India 
are, we do not hesitate to say, of a more cheering 
description than were anticipated by the most san- 
guine. The developments making of the resources 
of the vast empire of China, the capabilities and de- 
sire of the Chinese to extend the consumption of 
British manufactures,give earnest promise that suffi- 


visit Boston—that we should have the founder of the | cient employment will be found for our spindles for a 


science with us, and not receive itsecond hand. Mr 
Fowle hoped that a Jarge class would be formed, to 


long time to come. The Singapore market had been 
swept of British goods. Both at Bombay and Calcutta 


induce Dr. Buchanan to re-visit Boston next fall, la large business was doing, at improved prices. The 


and he would contribute his efforts to form one. ‘The shipping interest was also partici 


friends of this science would hold meetings to culti- | proved state of matters, and freights had advanced 


vate it until Dr. Buchanan’s return. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierpont came forward to put his 
pame upon the list, and addressed the audience in 
his usual clear and decided manner. He said that 


ting in the im- 


s. per ton, or fifly per cent. on last rates. The re- 
turn of the large armies employed in the late Indian 
warfare would, of itself, cause an increased demand 
for clothing not to be despised. Not only was China 


he had seen enough to know that there was in this | taking our goods, but the price of Surat cotton in the 


new doctrine a new science—he wished to learn 
more of it than from the lectures which, with much 
gratification, he had attended. The “proper study 
of mankind is man;” and if we know more physio- 
logically, as well as mentally, we progress the bet- 
ter in the discharge of our duties. The phrenologi- 
cal system was the best system of philosophy he had 
ever found. This science was an improvement up- 
on that. Formerly, we had but the outlines of the 
new continent; but you, sir, (turning to Dr. Buchan- 
an) have sailed in and explored it, and pointed out 
its features; still we see the same great outlines.— 
The “Pharisees and chief Scribes” will not receive 
your doctrines yet. Those who are in high places 

there is 


3d. That copies of any change, they might fall, and if so, their fall 


tresolutions should be sent to the department of state, would be great. So when a new invention in me- 
Mrs. Porter and to the family here. Signed by chanics is brought out, “capitalists,” who have made 


the icans in Pera. 


their fortunes with the old machinery, are afraid to 


Chinese ports was averaging 4d. per Ib. We cannot 
expect to receive any quantity here, where the aver- 
age price is only 33d. per lb., and in the face of in- 
creased freights. The augmentation in the stock of 
American cotton has a formidable appearance in 
figures, but, connected with the knowledge of the 
facts before stated, we see no cause to apprehend any 
fall in price. The bad accounts for the article, which 
have been going out by the last mails to India, cou- 
pled with the fact of the better price in China, will 
cause, we think, our supply to be less from that 
quarter than we anticipated. The accounts also from 
Sydney (New South Wales) and the adjacent colo- 
nies are, like wise, very much improved. From all 
quarters it is gratifying to hear of reduced stocks and 
improved demand. The low price of the raw mate-, 
tial, by enabling manufacturers to stock those mar- 
kets at very low prices, must tend to increase and 


extend consumption; and 


* 
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we may consider it at 
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fortunate event having such a supply of cotton from 
the United States, otherwise arapid advance would 
have been the inevitable consequence. 

The effect of this news will create, however, in 
the United States, a belief that prices must go high- 
er, and prevent shipments at present, ruinous results 
staring the exporter in the face. The prospects for 
improved trade with that country, we think, are 
much heightened by the better tone of feeling dis- 

layed in regard to the liquidation of the state debts. 
nee debts amount to 200,000,000 dollars, or £40,- 
000,000 sterling. The inability of the separate states 
to meet even the interest is now so apparent that the 

ood feeling and patriotism of the country at large 
has been roused. Last year Mr. Wm. Cost John- 
son, an influential member of congress, called upon 
the government to step forward and assume these 
debts. His motion fora committee was only sus- 
tained by six members; and a minority of seven was 
considered to be tantamount to a complete settlement 
of the question. This session he has again brought 
forward his motion, backed by numerously signed pe- 
titions, from all quarters of the Union, and he succeed- 
ed in obtaining a committee: they have reported unfa- 
vorably. Mr. John Quincy Adams has also come 
forward as the advocate of assumption; and it is 
thought that this will now become one of the tests for 
office. Thus we consider the question has made con- 
siderable progress, and, as an extra session of con- 
gress is confidently expected to be called, we doubt 
not these able and patriotic individuals will not re- 
lax m their endeavors to raise their country from its 
present degraded position in regard to these debts. 
Such a measure would have the effect of greatly aug- 
menting the trade between the two countries, in- 
creasing confidence, bringing dormant capital into 
play, and, last though not least, drawing still more 
closely the ties which should unite two nations of 
similar habits, religion, and commerce. The whole 
interest on these debts, at five per cent., is only two 
millions stevling, whereas, at the close of the war in 
1815, the United States owed thirty millions sterling, 
which they paid off, principal and interest, in twenty 
years afler. 

The Acadia brings accounts to 28th February.— 
According to the New York Shipping List, the re- 
ceipts of cotton, up to that dale, were— 

1,398,463 bales. 

Against in 1842, 973,782 „ 

The export to Great Britain was 637,270 bales, 
of which quantity we have received about 590,000 
bales: so that a small portion of that shipped has yet 
to arrive. The estimates of crop are from 2,000,000 
to 2.200.000 bales. The consumption in the states 
was increasing, and the low prices had caused ship- 
ments to be made to India. So. on the whole, it is not 
expected the export to Great Britain will show any- 
thing like the excess we last year anticipated. In 
our calculation of 23d February, out of a crop of 
2,200,000, we estimated, that 1,200,000 would come 
to Great Britain. As wehave received 590,000 of 
this, there remain yet to arrive 610,090 bales.* Up 
to the 15th December, at our present rate of con- 
sumptiony we shall require 858,000 bales (say, thirty- 
nine weeks, at 22,000 per week.) This is without 
reference to the export demanded. 


18th March, 1843. J. Il. S. 
Present stock, 455, 000 bales. 
Yet to receive, 610,000 

Supply for 1843. 1,065,000 « 
39 weeks’ consumption, at 22,000 

bales, 858,000 

Export demanded, 42,000 
Demand ſor 1843, 900,000 
Leaving for stock, 15th Dec. 165,000 

1.065, 000 


Fair boweds, 4d. per lb.; same time 1842, 5d. 
per Ib. [Liverpool Albion, 20th March, 1843. 


AMERICAN COTTON FABRICS. 

Mr. Hare: (send for publication in your paper 
an extract from the speech of Robert Greg, esq., 
which appeared in the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 
of the 18th December, 1841. Mr. Greg presided at 
the great meeting of cotton manufacturers and others 
interested, held at Manchester on the 10th of the 
same month, and is himself one of the largest cot- 
ton spinners in the world. Improbable of accom- 
plishment as the predietion contained in the follow- 
ing extract seemed at the time it was spoken, it has 
already been fulfilled. Last week I noticed that a 
vessel cleared at this port for London with four hun- 
dred bales of drillings on board, which are believed 
to be the first American cotton fabrics sent to Great 
Britain. l 

All the statements made by Mr. Greg are believ- 
ed to be correct. The self-acting mule to which he 
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refers has been introduced, and will doubtless be 
adopted throughout the country, particularly in the 
manufacture of fine goods. In every description of 
cotton and woollen goods, since December, 1841, 
there have been great reductions in the cost of ma- 
nufacturing, and I have no doubt they will be still 
greater. Further improvements will be made in the 
preparation, as well as in the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, which will materially reduce the cost of 
production. The hard times through which we 
have passed and are passing, have taxed the wits of 
our ingenious mechanics, and what has appeared to 
us a great misfortune may in the end prove of high 
advantage, by opening foreign markets for our pro- 
ducts, which could not be the case while we were in 
a state of apparently the highest prosperity. . 


“There are in the United States 900 cotton mills; 
a capital of £10,000,000 sterling ($50,000,000) is in- 
vested in the cotton manufacture; they have nearly 
40,000 Jooms, and produce 250,000,000 yards ina 
year. And I can state also, on the very best autho- 
rity, that the Lowell mills, which consume 60.000 
bales (out of 300,000, the total consumption) pro- 
duce a greater quantity of yarn and cloth, by each 
spindle, and each loom, ina given time, than is pro- 
duced by any other mills in the world. They turn 
off fifty yards a day in all their Jooms at Lowell, and 
we all know that no English mills produce any thing 
like that quantity. To be sure, they work rather 
longer hours than we do here. They work at Low- 
éll 733 hours a week, in other mills in America about 
75$ hours. I got a return only last week from a 
friend of miné, who has been at Lowell, of the 
work performed in the last new mills which have 
been built there. Weare familiar with the coarse 
drills that we all used to make immense quantities 
of at one time to supply pantaloon stuffs for the India 
and China markets, and now they are used all over 
America, and which, not very many years ago, the 
house in which Iam concerned used to make and 
ship toa great extent. The new mills at Lowell 
produce those at 33d. per pound from the cotton, 6? 
cents, (in the other mills 7 cents), which, with the 
cotton, brings the cost to 93d. per pound for those 
articles. As to the advantage they have over us, I 
do not exaggerate when I state it at upwards of Id. 
per pound in cotton alone; the freight to the Ameri- 
can mills being about half the average freight to 


England, and there is our duty and other expenses. 


In the concern in which I am interested, the extra 
tax pa.d, owing to the high price of flour, amounts 
to a tax of £1,000 a year upon our mills as compared 
with their mills in America. [Hear.] Then their 
water-power costs at the highest rate £3 10s. per 
horse-power; while the lowest rate in this country is 
£12 per horse-power. I have not the smallest doubt, 
indeed [ am prepared to prove, that they can produce 
coarse domestics, drills, and every thing of that kind, 
at least 11d. cheaper than we can. „ They 
have beaten us out of the India and Chinese mar- 
kets, oſ course they produce ſor all their own con- 
sumption, and, after a little while, I have little 
doubt that we shall have them introduced very large- 
ly here. [Hear.] The last thing they will do is to 
attack the enemy in his own camp; but J am quite 
sure we shall see it by and by; of that I think there 
cannot be a doubt. ‘The rate of wages is considera- 
bly higher there; but the great obstacle to the rapid 
spreadof production in the American mills is the 
difficulty uf getting more spinners. When they get 
self-acting mules, that difficulty vanishes. We must 
make up our minds to prepare for the loss of these 
markets; it is of no use to disguise the fact; it is of 
no use for any of us saying, I can hold out as long as 
my neighbor; there is nothing for it but to push the 
weaker ones to the wall.“ That is an idle and sel- 
fish way of expression, (to say no worse of it), 
which I regret too many of us hare been indulging 
in. er) Let us take care that the strong be not 
also pushed to the wall; because we may depend 
upon it that, in production, there are stronger coun- 
tries than we are; and if we are, as a country, the 
weaker one, we shall all go to the wall together. 
Boston Advertiser. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY, 


MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 
From the Lexington Observer and Reporter. 

On Monday the 10th inst., agreeably to notice, Mr. 
Clay addressed one of the largest assemblages of people 
we have ever witnessed in the court house yard, We 
had the pleasure to see many of our whig friends 
from adjoining counties, drawn hither by the an- 
nouncement that the great Kentuckian would once 
more address the people upon the state of the nation. 

We have often heard Mr. Clay, but must say that 
never did he appear in our estimation, to such ad- 
vantage as on this occasion. There was scarcely a 
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topic of national moment that he did not touch, and 
touch with a clearness and ability that astonished . 
even his old admirers. 

Mr. Clay commenced his speech by a beautiful 
acknowledgment to all parties on his late trip to the 
southwest for the honors they had showered upon him, 
and he thought the proper place to make these ac- 
knowledgements was to the people of Fayette; where 
he lived and to whom he said he was chiefly indebted 
for whatever distinction he had acquired, or what- 
ever opportunity had been afforded to him of doing 
service to his country. 


His connection with the bank bills of the extra- 
session—his defence of himself against the charge of 
having abandoned his old views in regard to a bank 
his reference to the twenty per cent. clause in the 
distribution act—the tariff—the bankrupt act—were 
all discussed, and all imputations upon him in regard 
to these several subjects put at rest, we suppose for- 
ever. 

We regret that we cannot present to our readers 
the whole of Mr. Clay's speech; but there was one 
part of it, relating to the administration of the pa- 
tronage of the government, so very important as to 
require that it should be published, and we think we 
can present it in the precise language of that gentle- 
man. 


After having shown, that the present administration 
had totally abandoned the principles and the part 
which brought it into power; had identified itself 
with the democratic party, with which it was now 
one and indivisible; and was systematically and cor- 
ruptly administering the patronage of the government 
to buy up the people of the United States, or rather 
to buy up the democratic party to the support of Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Clay proceeded to say: that he had no 
hesitation to express his opinion, as an humble and 
private citizen, that no man who had any ae of 
self-respect or honor or patriotism could take or hold 
any Office: the tenure of which depended on the presi- 
dent’s will, subject to the degrading and disgraceful 
conditions which were imposed upon its possession; 
and that it would be the bounden duty of the next 
president elected, be he whig or democrat, to paniy 
the public service by promptly discarding all such 
contaminated incumbents. He hoped there were ` 
many, he knew thəre were some, now in office, who 
disdained to submit to any such disgraceful condi- 
tions, and they ought, and he doubted not would re- 
ceive just and full consideration, and be judged ac- 
cording to thcir capacity, honesty and fidelity to their 
country.” 


Mr. Clay went on further to say, that, in his opi- 
nion, if a whig president should be elected, it would 
be hıs imperative duty to do ample justice, in the ad- 
ministration of the public patronage, to the great 
whig party of the country—what he verily believed 
for years had embraced a majority of the people of 
the United States. That party, for upwards of four- 
teen years, with the exception of one month, had been 
systematically proscribed and excluded from all pub- 
lic employments. Not only from original appoint- 
ments, but, when they held office, they have been 
hurled out to make way, often for unworthy persons, 
of opposite polities. And so far is Mr. Tyler now 
. this practice that he is dismissing men whom 

e put in, not only without charge, without fault, 
without any species of trial, but with a full knowledge 
that the duties of their offices have been diligently, ` 
honestly and faithfully executed, and putting back in 
their places men whom he had himself dismissed.— 
Every consideration of equality, of equity, and of jus- 
tice demands, said Mr. Clay, that the most full and 
complete reparation of the injuries done to the whig 
party should be hereafter made. Nor would that be 
proscription. It would be the severest rebuke of 
proscription. On the contrary, to continue in office 
men, who had been put there by the dismission of 
of other and better men, for political reasons, would 
be to sanction, consummate and perpetuate proscrip- 
tion. Butif it could be regarded as proscription, who 
is to be justly reproached with beginning proscrip- 
tion in this country?” N 


No man felt more profoundly than he did, the 
evils which were likely to grow out of struggles for 
the prize of government, with the distribution of all 
its honors and offices exclusively confined to the sue- 
cessful party. He doubted whether our system could 
long endure the consequences of such struggles. But 
he hoped that a remedy would be hereaſter found, 
either in the amendment of the constitution or the 
law, to guard against these evils.” 


Mr. Clay’s noble appeal to the whigs in conclusion 
to stand by their cause, was, we believe responded 
to by every whig in the vast crowd, and we doubt if 
every whig did not leave the ground with his faith | 
strengthened, and his zeal renewed ten-fold in behalf: 
of the glorious principles of his party, and the glori-, 
ous chief who so nobly maintains them. 


* 
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We have the gratification to assure qur friends at 
‘a distance, that never was our distinguished neighbor 
in finer health and spirits, and ibat he assures them 
of his unshaken confidence in the triumphant issue of 
the great struggle which is shortly to come off. 


GEN. VAN RENSSELAER’S STATEMENT. 
From the V. York Commercial Advertiser. 

We invite the public attention to the statement of 
the veteran Soromon Van Renssevagr, touching 
his removal as post master at Albany. It will be 
seen that the general threatens a disclosure as to the 
views of Mr. Tyler, on the bank question, as ex- 
pressed by him subsequent to the decease of the la- 
mented Harrison. Captain Tyler and his guard 
must Jook out or they will get a worse cutting up 
than he gave to the dusky forces of LirtLe Turt e, 
at the battle of the Miamis, in 1794. The old ge- 
neral never draws his sabre but with effect. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Albany, April Tth, 1843. 

My recent removal from the office of postmaster 
in this city constrains me, in justice to myself, my 
family, and friends, to publish a plain and concise 
statement of facts. 

For the present I shall not notice the vile attack 
of the Madisonian, and much Jess the Journal of 
Commerce; but J call the particular attention of the 
pudlic to the following letter. Had 1 complied | 
with their wishes I should have escaped the animad- 
version of those papers and kept my office. 

I, who have never been an agent ſor any news- 
paper, and have refrained from politics during my | 
present and former appointment, to be asked to force | 
twenty-three postmasters in this county to the sup- 
port of a newspaper in favor of John Tyler—and re- 

rt those who would not comply—for removal! 

hese postmasters my friends, who aided to elect 
me twice to congress; the first time without opposi- 
tion, the second, (when opposed), by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. They ought to have known me bet- 
ter. l treated the letter with contempt, and never 
answered it. 

I may as well state in this place that I never had 
any notice from the post office department that I 
was to be or was removed. The first intimation I 
had was from Mr. Wasson, who called about a week 
before the close of the quarter, and showed me a 
communication from the postmaster general, inform- 
ing him that he was appointed postmaster in this 
eity, and directing him to send on the necessary bonds, 
when his commission should issue. I told Mr. W. 
thatI should not give up the office unless I had di- 
rections so to do, and advised him to apprise the! 
postmaster general to that elfect. Late in the after- | 
noon of 31st March, fhe last day of the quarter, Mr. 
Wasson received his commission, wnich he showed 
to me. I at once determined to give up the office, 
and did so that night, although the postmaster gene- 
ral had not condescended to write me on the sub- 
When removed by Mr. Van Buren I had four- 
teen days notice to call in my accounts and close 
the business of my office; but on this occasion I had 
not four hours. 

(COPY—PRIVATE. ) 
New York, Feb. 15, 1843. 

Dran sir: We take the liberty of addressing you 
on a subject of some importance to the friends of 
the administration, in which we sincerely trust you 
are disposed to aid us to the extent in your power. 
You have no doubt received a copy of the Flag of 
the Union,” (which we have forwarded you) our 
weekly paper, published every Saturday, embracing 
the entire contentsof the weex of the Daily Union, 
making 28 columns of close reading matter for the 
Jow price of 81“ per annum in advance, and careful- 
ly mailed to subscribers. Our journal is devoted to 
the administration of John ‘Iyler, whose name is at 
its head tor the next presidency, subject to the de- 
cision of a democratic national convention. We aoe 
desirous of enlisting you in the cause, to enable us 
to give our weekly a good aud extensive circulation, 
in order lo spread before the people the principles 
and policy of the administration. 

There are twenty-three postmasters in your coun- 
ty, with whom you are either acquainted, or can 
communicate better than ourselves. With these 
twenty-three, and such friends as they could doubt- 
less influence, one hundred subscribers ought easily 
to be obtained for us in your county, and to accom- 
plish this we earnestly solicit your aid and exer- 
tions. Of the twenty-three postmasters, on your ap- 
porion in a private friendly manner, we do not be- 

ìeve one would refuse, but if we are mistaken, 
would be glad to know who itis. You being mas- 
ter of the most important offre in your county, we 
have taken the liberty to select you to do this much 
for us and the good cquse in which we are actively 
engaged. 
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One hundred subscribsrs in your county, at the 


low price of one dollar a year, for a paper of twen- 


ty-eight columns oſ interesting matter, is certainly 
moderate enough, and we hope you will so far aid 
us by endeavoring to procure them. 

If, however, you have not the time or inclination 
to comply with the favor we solicit, please write us 
frankly to that effect, in order that we may endeavor 
to accomplish our earnest desire through some other 
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Resolved. That a convention assembled at such 
time and constituted in such a manner will Lave the 
comfidence of the democratie party of Louisiana and 
its nominee for the presidency receive its undivided 
support, 

Resolved, That the several parishes of the state are 
requested to appoint delegates to a state corvention, 
in proportion to their representation in the state le- 
gislature, to meet on the 8th of January next at the 


channel. 
Trusting for an early reply, we remain, your 
friends, and ob’t serv'ts. 
ISAAC PHILLIPS & Co. pub’r Flag of Union. 


S. Van Rensselaer, esq., postmaster, “Albany. 


When John C. Spencer visited the city last fall. NEW YORK. . 
and before he went on to Rochester to proclaim his The democratic members of the legislature of 
own political infamy, he offered my office, unasked | New York held a caucus on Monday evening last, at 
for, to Mr. Wasson. On his return to the city of | Albany, and passed resolutions in favor of holding a 
New York, he again met Mr. Wasson and renewed | national convention at Baltimore on the 4th Monday 
the offer: letters too, franked by him, to the latter, lof November next, as recommended by the demo- 
have passed through the Albany post office. l cratic conventions of Tennessee, Missouri, and Vir- 

It was my intention to treat Mr. Spencer with the | ginia. They also recommended Mr. Van Buren as 
utmost severity, but the public will not be edified by a candidate for the presidency, believing him to be 
such a course. His insolent and arbitrary conduct | the choice of the democracy of New York. 
will soon bring him down to his own level, and they It is to be regretted, that the democratic legisla- 
will be as happy to get rid of him at Washington, tors of New York should have recommended the 
as they were rejoiced in the public offices in this city. 4th Monday of November next as the time of meet- 

At a proper time | will show, without the fear of ing of the convention, as it is now reduced to a cer 
contradiction, that Mr. Tyler, when he first arrived | tainty that no general convention of the party will 
at Washington to assume the reins of government, be held at that time—the democrats of fen states, viz: 
was decidedly and unequivocally in favor of the ehar- Maryland, South Carolina, Michigan, Kentucky, 
ter of a United States bank, the proofs of which are Louisiana, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, 
in my hands; a statement of the remarks of Mr. Alabama and Mississippi, and the democracy of New 
Tyler on that subject was drawn up by a gentleman Vork city, assembled at Tammany Hall, have ex- 
now abroad. It was lett with me to be used to de- pressed their decided preference lor May, 1844, and 
fend myself, if assailed, as I have been, by the act- the legislatures of the other states having adjourned 


city of New Orleans, with power to appoint delega- 
tes to the national convention. 


From the Philadelphia American Sentinel, of April 2. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION— 


ing president. But it was not to be made public on 
any other occasion. In support of that a 
my oath will be affixed. 

I shall further show who nominated him at Har- 
risburgh. SOL. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Mr. Spencer, in a letter tothe editor of a New 
York newspaper, denies that he ever, at Albany, of- 
fered the post office, unasked, to Mr. Wasson. 

General Van Rensselear replies at considerable 
length. In his communication, he says: 

“Wary card—careful denial! The statement in- 
cluded the city of New York, as well as Albany, and 
whether Mr. 8. took the initiative, and volunteered the 
offer. or some third person was employed as a go be- 
tween at Albany or New Vork, or in a steamboat, 
or elsewhere, in oral conference, face to face, or by 
letter, are all really immaterial circumstances, nei- 
ther of them being essential to the substance of the 
statement; and the card, in strict reference to any | 
one of them, may be literally and formally true, and 
yet in spirit and design grossly false. If Mr. S. did: 
not proffer his aid “unasked,” was he first asked, and 
did he then make the pledge of his powertul aid? 
And if this was so, does it mend the matter much? 
When he denies having voluntecred his services at 
Albany, does he mean to admit that the tender was 
made in New York, or in a steamboat? 

“Jf, in either of these modes, or in any other, it 
came to be undérstood between Spencer and Mr. 
Wasson, that the former was to aid the latter in ob- 
taining the appointment of postmaster in this city, 
then the card would be only a paltry equivocation; 
and the statement made to me by Gen. Humphrey | 


would still de substantially true—as f fully believed ' 
it to be when I first heard it from his lips in the post 
office, and as I now believe it to be, notwithstanding | 
the card; for, knowing John C. Spencer as | do, it is 
impossible for me to place the smallest reliance on 
bis uncorroborated declarations, or to repose one 
particle of faith in his veracity. 

“But there are other communications from Mr. 
Spencer, and longer ones than his card. J mean his 
letters io Mr. Wasson. They could not have related 
to any but political topivs. [Let them be published. 
They might throw much useful light on the precise 
manner in which the curd should be understood. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Lousstana. A meetingof the democratic members 
of the senate and house of representatives was held 
in the senate chamber on the 3d inst, at which a pre-. 
amble and resolutions were adopted, declaring their 
sentiments touching the assembly and organization 
of the national convention. ‘Ihe following are the 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That a democratic National convention 
should incet in the month of May, 1844. 

Resolved, That the democratic party of each state 
should be represented in convention by delegates cor- 
responding in number with the electors to which such 
state is entitled in the presidential election and that 
in the nomination of president, the delegates should 
vote per capita. 7 
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without adopting the necessary measures preparato- 
ry to holdirg a convention in November next, have 
therefore virtually left it to be determined at their 
next session. It may, therefore, be regarded as set- 
tied, that the democratic national convention wili not 
be held in November next, but will be held in May, 


1844. 


In Pennsylvania, the democratic party will be bu- 
sily engaged in their congressional elections. Of 
course, the presidential question” will necessarily 
create much disturbance among the candidates, 
which should by all means be carefully avoided. By 
blending the election of presidential delegates with 
our congressional elections, the party here would 
have much to fear. 

It hardly becomes the democrats of New York, 
that at the last election Jost their presidential candi- 
date, to name to the party, when or where the na- 
tional convention should assemble. It is true, this 


caucus of New York adds, that the democrats of 


Tennessee have designated the same day. It would 
not however. be improper to remark, that Tennessee 
did not give her electoral vote to the candidate of 
New York, at the last election. It would be well 
for both of these states to look to the democrats of 
the other commonwealths, and follow in their ſoot- 
steps. 

‘here were nineteen states out of twenty-five that 
voted against Mr. Van Buren. New York belonged 
to the nineteen. She ought not, therefore, to be 
pushing herself forward to dictate to the other states 
where or at what time the democratic national con- 
vention should assemble. Indeed tt would not cx» 


eite our special wonder if New Hampshire should 


give a larger vote to the next democratic candidate 
tor the presidency, than both New York and Ten- 
nessee. 

We might extend this article, but deem it unne- 
cessary al present. We repeat, that the democra- 
tic national convention will not be held until May, 
1844; that is settled beyond a question. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The Indiana Van Buren convention, through a 
committee appointed for the purpose, on the “th of 
January last, propounded a series of interrogatories 
io the several Van Buren candidates for the presi- 
dency, to which all of them replied but Mr. Van Bu- 
ren—his answer, says the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Haring been delayed by some unknown cause.” — 
The “unknown cause.” however, of his failure to 
answer is very apparant to those who understand his 
wily disposition. One of the questions proposed, re- 
ferred to the action of the national convention, as to 
whether these gentlemen were willing to abide the 
decision of the convention in the choice ‘of a candi- 
date. We subjoin that portion of Mr. Calhoun’s jet- 
ter (and it constitutes the half of it, as though ho at- 
tached more importance to it than all besides,) which 
replies to this question. It will be seen that he as- 
sumes the ground uniformly taken by his friends, 
that the convention must be organized ina particulay 
manner, and noi sit before next spring. 

(Lex. Intelligenter, Sprit 18. 
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“The fifth and last question is, whether I will ‘starting point, and the highlands as defined in the in- 
abide hy the decision of a national convention of the ‘structions, were retained in the language of the 
democratie party, in the selection of a candidate for treaty. It therefore became extremely important to 
the presidency? And whether Iwill give my sup- vs ertain where the source of St. John, which was 
port ənd influence to the election of the nominee of this northwest angle of Nova Scotia, was situated. 
said convention. if not myself nominated by said On Mitchell's map a westerly or southwesterly 
convention? This question seems to assume that J | branch is marked as the St. John, where there is 
am a candidate, soliciting the office of president, and | another river laid down, running apparently almost 
determining, by my individual judgment, the proper jon a due north and south course from it. and uniting 
means to be adopted to secure it. It is not the licht with the main river at the point where the due north 
in which I regard myself or desire to be regarded by line from the St. Croix would intersect the St. John. 
the public. My name has been presented for that The source of this river is marked on the map as 
high office by no agency or solicitation of mine; and ; the Nipissigouche lake, and the river was undoubt- 
it belongs to the friends who prefer me, and have | edlv intended for the Madawaska, which we are in- 
presented my name to the people, to decide on the formed by Professor. Renwick was in the late survey 
proper course to be adopted, in reference to this | ascertained from its depth of water to have the best 
question. I have, however, no reason to doubt, but claim to be deemed the main St. John. At the 
that they will cherfully abide by the decision of a; Nipissigouche lake on Mitchell's map, that is to say, 
convention, fuirly called, and fairly constituted; that 
would alloro ample time for the full developement of pub- 
lic opinion, and would represent fully, equally, and fair- 
ly, the voice of the majority of the party.” 


John, which in the instructions of the old congress 
is identica) with the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 

The English in their arguments had always con- 
= that as the St. John, referring to the west- 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. ern branch, would have given us much less territory 


than that which we claimed after the boundary had 
been altered to the St. Croix, for the purpose of re- 
stricting our limits; and as the highlands, on which 
the source of the St. John's was placed, according 
to them, was far south of our line, it was impossible, 
whatever might have been the language of the trea- 
ty that the negotiators could have intended the “high- 
lands” near the St. Lawrence. ‘The recent discove- 
ry. by showing beyond controversy the entire con- 


+ BOUNDARY MEETING. 


A very interesting meeting was held on Saturday 
evening the 15th inst. The society assembled in their 
rooms at } past 7 o’clock, but in consequence of the 
number of visitors, adjourned from the Library to the 
Chapel of the University. The map whichjhad be- 
longed to the hon. John Jay, and on which was tra- 
ced the entire boundary between the United States 
and Great Britain, with the words Mr. Oswald's 
line,” which have been established by the testimony | the place, where the line from the St. Croix crosses 
of his son, the hon. William Jay, to be in Mr. Jay’s | the St. John’s on Mitchell’s map, are identical, takes 
handwriting, was exhibited. The venerable presi- away the only possible doubt, of which, by a refer- 
dent, after stating that the discovery of this map, | ence to the transactions of the day, the matter was 
which had till his death been in possession of his susceptible. Had Mr. Ja 
predecessor in office, the hon. Peter A. Jay, was now , Mr. Oswald at the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
poore important, the boundary question having ; delineated as it is, been before the king of the Ne- 

en definitively disposed of, as a set oft to the map | therlands, no one, who will take the trouble to pe- 
of Dr. Franklin, supposed to have been discovered | rusc that award, can for a moment doubt that a deci- 
in Paris, and of which it has been attempted by the | sion in our favor would have been rendered. Mr. 
English press to make a use prejudicial to the frank | Gallatin explained the error in the longitude on 
dealing of the United States. He then made a num- | Mitchell’s map, by which the places near the St. 
ber of preliminary remarks requisite to a full under- Lawrence were made not to bear the proper distan- 
standing of the bearing of the map, by presenting ces east or west of Greenwich, as compared with 
the points which had been at issue in the controver- | those on the Atlantic, and from which it resulted, 


sy. Our limits will not enable us to follow in detail that the Nipissigouche of Mitchell. or the source of 
the statements of this elaborate argument, part of the Madawaska, (the St. John's of Mr. Oswald) was 


which was read by the secretary, Mr. John Jay; but placed 45 miles east of its true position: but this 
we will endeavor to show succinctly the value of! fact is immaterial, as the eastern boundary was re- 
the map by a few observations, in which any of our | moved to the St. Croix, in determining list were 
readers, who can conveniently refer to Mitchell's the highlands intended, as well by Mr. Oswald as 
map, or the official map A, appended to Mr. Galla- | pointed out by the treaty. As was noticed by Mr. 
tin’s work on the northeastern boundary, published | Lawrence, in the course of the proceedings of the 
in 1840, or to the New York Review, for January, evening, this geographical error, however, gave 
1841, may follow us, and which we shall endeavor) Lord Ashburton an apology for treating with levity 
to make generally intelligible. The instructions by 
which the treaty of 1783 was ultimately made, were | source of the St. John contemplated in the original 
drawn up by the old congress as early as 1779, projet, which, had they possessed Mr. Jay’s map, 
though a discretion was afterwards given to the they could have maintained beyond all power of re- 


commissioners to make some variations; still, how- , futation. 
ever, conforming to the spirit of the projet. By | Mr. Gallatin, afler disposing of Mr. Jay’s map, 
these instructions the line, as in the treaty, is made and alluding to the fact that the most unwearied in- 
to commence at the northwest angle of Nova Sco- | dustry had not enabled him to find any English maps 
tia;“ but the definition of that angle, which is given | adverse to our claims, either between 1763, when 
in the latter case, is, for obvious reasons, as will the southern boundaries of Quebec were established, 
hereafter appear, omitted in the former. In both which we contended to be identical with the north- 
cases, however, the line is drawn from "the north- ern boundaries of the United States, and 1783, or 
west angle of Nova Scotia,” along the highlands |betwecu that time and commencemont of this con- 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the | \roversy,—referred to the map supposed to be traced 
river St. Lawrence from those which full into the . t- by Dr. Franklin, and recently discovered in Paris. 
lantic.” , This he was disposed, on many accounts, to treat 
The language in both cases is identical. In the }apochryphal. Its connection with the note to Count 
treaty, the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, the start- | Vergennes is far from being established; but suppos- 
ing point, is defined as “that angle, which is formed ing it to have been sent by Franklin, it is scarcely 
by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. | possible, nor is at all in accordance with the manner 
Croix to the highlands,” whereas in the instructions in which public business is transacted, that it was 
“a line to be drawn along the middle of St. John's called to that part of the boundary which was au ob- 
river, from its source to its mouth in the bay of ject of interest to France, viz: on the side of Flori- 
Fundy.” These instructions were put into the form da, and he may well have permitted his grandson, 
of provisional articles, in October, 1782, by Dr.|(Mr. Temple Franklin,) whose accuracy, we believe, 
Franklin and Mr. Jay, who were the only American | was in no respect remarkable, to have followed the 
: commissioners then in Paris, and by Mr. Oswald on old French line, in other respects, which brought 
the part of Great Britain, subject to the considera- | Canada as far south as possible. He also referred 
tion of the English government, by whom they were | to the French map of De l'Isle, of 1783, in the New 
rejected; and the line traced on Mr. Jay's map is in | York Historical Society, which, is colored like that 
conformity with this preliminary arrangement, be- | of 1763, being struck off on the same plate, and con- 
ing carried along the whole boundary between the | tains a dotted line, corresponding with the one claim- 
dominions of the two countries, and which was like- ed by England, which had been brought to his notice 
wise afterwards altered elsewhere, so as considera- | by Mr. Folsom. 
bly to restrict our limits on the side of the great Mr. Gallatin stated that while preparing the ar- 
Jakes. The line -was subsequently changed on the gument for the king of the Netherlands, he had pe- 
eastern boundary from the St. John to the St. Croix, | rused the report of the late hon. Egbert Benson, the 
but both the northwest angle of Nova Scotia as the | umpire under the treaty of 1794, and that he found 


it is fixed at that point of the highlands which is the | mechanically traced by him. His attention, if it had 
source of the St. John; the eastern boundary being been traced by his secretary, could only have been 
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tin it a reference to the copy of Mitchell's map, 
‘which had been used at Paris. That on making in- 
| quiry for it, one was delivered to him by the chief 
clerk of the state department, who told him that it 
had always been considered as the map; but as he 
could not get full evidence as to the manner of its 
being deposited there, he did not consider it proved 
to be the identical map, and therefore refrained from 
adducing it in evidence. But how much stronger 
was the evidence as to this map than of the socalled 
Franklin map? It is useless to add that the line on 
this map was in strict accordance with the claims as 
asserted by the United States. 


On the charge of bad faith on the part of the 
American government. in not adducing this map at 
the Jate negotiation, Mr. Gallatin said that he was 
not there to defend the secretary of state, but that 
he well knew that under the same circumstances he 


at the source of the Madawaska, does Mr. Oswald's should not have produced ıt. That with him, it had 
line on Mr. Jay’s map, place the source of the St. not, in the slightest degree affected his conviction of 


the goodness of our cause. But that in no event 
would he have produced it. Great Britain had had 
the benefit of all our public documents bearing on 
the subject. Every thing in the department of state 
trom the treaty of peace till 1826, had been given to 
the world, and most freely did the English use the 
information, while they had ever refused to give us 
access to any papers on the subject within their 

culiar control. -He might have added that the only 
arguments which the late special minister had deign- 
ed to adduce, in support of his pretensions, were ex- 
clusively founded on suggestions, or supposed con- 
cessions, made by American functionaries in their 
communications, to their own government, and which 


sistency between the two lines, and which north of according to the usage of other nations, would have 


deen kept inviolably secret. 

Mr. Gallatin having finished the reading of his pa- 
per, the vice president (Mr. W. B. Lawrence) after 
referring to the conclusiveness of our claims, as pre- 


y's map, with the line of sented both by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Webster, found- 


ed on the treaty language, and commented on the 
effect which the production of a document showing, 
beyond controversy, the contemperaneous exposition 
| of the parties, might have had, by increasing the 
‘difficulties of a compromise; ‘succinctly statedthe 
‘great advantages which had accrued from the 
‘treaty, not only in securing the navigation of the St. 
' John’s, settling the title to the contested line in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York, and acquiring 
for us a large extent of territory at the northwest, 
but in extinguishing all causes of irritation between 
‘two great nations, and which he expressed a ho 

imight be followed by those further treaty stipula- 
tions, which enlightened political economy incul- 
‘cates, and which would render even the tariff—that 
Laker source of domestic contention—no longer 
| subject of discussion. Mr. Lawrence concluded by 
a requesting their distinguished guest, whom they 
were proud to recognise an associate, to present to 
| the society such remarks as he might feel at liberty 


the assertion of the Maine commissioners as to the to communicate, on the subject which had brought 


them together. 


Mr. Webster then arose and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: 

Sir: I have felt very great satisfaction in hearing 
your dissertation on the topics connected with this 
newly found map. I came here to be instructed, as 
I have been, by the exhibiton of your experienee and 
information on that subject and without any expec- 

| tation of being called on to say any thing about the 
ı treaty. I am pleased to say that the map which now 
‘hangs over your head, appears to be proved beyond 
any other paper which has been produced, as having 
been before the commissioners of Paris in the year 
1782. And that fact, and the line which this map 
bears leads to infercnces of some importance. If 
not inferences which remove all doubts from those 
contested topics, they are at least important sọ 
far as they test other inferences drawn from similar 
sources. 


I will now advert totwo or three general ideas, 
which are necessary to carry with us in any process 
of reasoning on this subject. Let us remember that 
the treaty of 1783 granted nothing to the U. States; 
no political rights, not a single privilege, not an inch 
of territory. ‘The political rights of the United States, 
asserted by the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
stood and will always stand on that basis. The terri- 
torial limits of the United States stood on their an- 
cient charters and different grants from the British 
crown, up to the time of the Stewarts. The treaty 
made when peace took place in 1783 between the 
two nations, acknowledged, not granted the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and acknowledged 
their independence as they then existed, with the 
territories which severally belonged to them as 
colonies. That which‘afterwards became a subject 
of dispute was the 3 claimed by Great Bri- 
tain and Massachusetts. It was in other words a 
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independence of the United States, England put her- 
self in an attitude to treat with the whole United 
States, this question between England and Mas<achu- 


setts became a question between the United States temporaneous maps should be comformable to thes 
and England, as the treaty making power became by | claim of tl:e United States, and the remarks, which 


the constitution, vested in the government of the 
United States. The question then was, what was 
the boundary between Massachusetts and Nova Sco- 
tia. Nova Scotia did not join in the declaration of 
independence or separate herself from the mother 
country, and the question was what was the bounda- 
ry between her and Massachusetts. In order to the 
better understanding of that question, we must go 
back to the history of political occurrences on this 
continent. One of those was the war of 1756, 
which brought ona general conflict on this conti- 
nent between France, Spain, and England. Prior to 
that war France was possessed of Canada, and Spain 
of Florida. Atthe peace of 1763 made at Paris, 
and by the treaty growing out of it, the Canadian 
territory and Florida, were ceded by France and 
Spain to Great Britain. Other conquests were also 
made by Great Britain in the West Indies, and the 
British ministry by a proclamation, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober in that year, defined the boundaries of those 
colonies, which she acquired from France. It may 
now be sufficient to say that in the proclamations 
of 1763, defining and settling the boundaries of the 
newly acquired territory of Canada or Quebec, 
the British government asserted in its derivative 
French claim, the right which Massachusetts had 
contested as against France, for thirty or forty years. 
That is, the state of Massachusetts said the line 
run along the north bank of the river St. Lawrence, 
over the highlands and down to the mouth of the 
river. 

England had never discountenanced this claim of 
Massachusetts; but when peace took place, and Eng- 
Jand became owner of the province of Canada, she 
described another line (Mr. Webster here described 
the Jine he alluded to) and Massachusetts complain- 
ed of the proclamation of 1763 as taking into Ca- 
nada, what she insisted was her right, and Mr. 
Boreland, the Massachusetts agent, told the British 
ministry that it was an invasion of the rights of 
Massachusetts. But it happened that in Maine, 
there was a territory to which the right of the crown 
was never extinguished, and there grew up a tacit 
consent between Massachusetts and the crown, that 
if the crown forbore to assert any right to this terri- 
tory within Maine, Massachusetts, would not ask to 
press her boundary to the river St. Lawrence. Un- 
der those circumstances after the peace of 1783, the 
Pan to be ascertained was, what was the boun- 

ary between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, being 
like other boundaries in new countries not ascer- 
tained. Many public documents, among which were 
the proclamations of 1763, and other proceedings of 
government were resorted to clear up this question, 
and I suppose that the object of the commissioners 
in 1783 was to ascertain what was the existing line, 
and not to run a new line, and England as possessor 
of Canada would be bound by the claims of her 
colony, and while France occupied Canada, the 
French mare without exception represent the divi- 
sional line between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, 
in exact accordance with the claim of Massachu- 
setts. It was therefore, for Massachusetts to say to 
England, you claim that territory under a title de- 
rived from France, what then is the claim of that 
country, and the object of the commissioners of 
1783 was to ascertain what the line was, as it then 
existed. 


In regard to the map, now presented to us, if it 
was laid before the commissioners, which 1 think it 
was, as it has a memorandum in Mr. Jay’s writing, 
connecting it with the proposition of the British min- 
ister in 1782, itis evidence thatthe N. W. angie of 
Nova Scotia and the source of the river St. John are 
identical according to this map and in Mr. Oswald’s 

roposition. How comes it then that if they were 
Hennes! in the minds of the commissioners of that 
day, that idea was not ſollowed up. This raises a ques- 
tion in relation to which we cannot lay down any rule 
before hand. : 

The commissioners acted on the assumed accuracy 
of the geographical delineations of the papers before 
them. ` 

The fact is, as stated by you sir, tiat this delinea- 
tion of the Madawaska was erroneous. It is nota 
north and south river, as the delineator represented 
it. It should be northwest and southeast. 

Amongst the various questions which may be sup- 

ed to raise, one of them would be, if this was a 
mutual mistake founded on mutual misapprehension; 
if it was a mistake in the map, the error being mu- 
tual, must it to be corrected or were the parties to 
be bound by it, let the true course of the Madawaska 
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rical notice. In relation to these maps, it is doubtiess 
a remarkable circumstance, that such a mass of con- 


have been made by you Mr. President on this subject, 
are most cogent. 

The treaty made at Paris met with great opposi- 
tion in the English parliament, on the ground that 
it made a line between the United States and Great 
Britain, which line was inconvenient to the latter 
pene or, as the British minister said, it made the 

nited States mistress of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Maps of the disputed territory were 
then published, which accompanied the parliamen- 
tary debates, and were under the inspection of Lord 
Shelbourne, and Mr. Oswald; and it is very extraor- 
dinary, indeed, incredible, that these maps, making 
out a case for the United States, were erroneous in 
point of fact, and yet that no one in the forcign of- 
fice, or any minister of the British government, made 
the slightest suggestion, or uttered one word against 
the accuracy of those maps. On the contrary, they 
defended the treaty on the ground afforded by the 
maps, and not on the ground that the maps were er- 
roneous. 

It is a matter of historical notoriety, that from the 
time of that treaty to this day, it was impossible to 
bring the two governments to agree on that question, 
in relation to the bounds of the treaty; and the fair im- 

ort of it is, that the case was always in favor of the 
nited States, and I doubt that any intelligent Eng- 
lishman would deny it. 

It never wus used as an argument, that it was pos- 
sible to bring the line any where else. But there was 
an idea pressed on the king of Holland, that there 


existed difficulties in ascertaining the meaning of the thing, 
treaty, and this lead his majesty as difficulties of 


similar character in private life induce arbitrators 
or referees to do, to split the diiference, and make a 
compromise between the parties. 

The English argument in favor of the claim has 
always been based less on the terms of the treaty it- 
self, than on the external considerations, and especi- 
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of communication between her provinces. Who 
then has to complain. Maine and Massachusetts by 
the unanimons vote of their agents adopted the trea- 
ty; the English government ratified it—and how far 
the United States has benefitted by this treaty. let 
the vote of both houses of congress decide, who gave 
a greater majority in favor of it than was ever given 
for any other treaty. 

With respect to the publication of Featherston- 
haugh and the articles in the London press, about 
the Paris map, I hope no one supposes that so far as 
the government of the United States are concerned, 
that all those things are exciting any great sensation 
at Washington. (A laugh.) 


Acting on the principle that there must be a new 
arbitration, unless it was cut off by some compro- 
mise, the government thouzht it their duty to ask 
the two states to take part in the nogotiation, assur- 
ing them that no line of boundary would be agreed 
on without their consent to all the stipulations in re- 
lation to it, and the two states agreed to take part in 
it, with the stipulation that their commissioners, 
should be unanimous. Under those circumstances, 
it was the duty of the United States to lay before 
them all and every information they had on the su b- 
ject, and the public offices were ransacked and every 
treaty or document which could be discovered was 
presented before them, and amongst others, that in 
relation to the treaty at Paris. If it had any tenden- 
cy to alter their views on the subject, it was before 
them for their consideration; and with all oer doc- 
uments, which could be obtained, was put in their 
possession to guide and govern them in discharging 
their duties. But I confess I did not think it my 
duty to tell lord Ashburton that I had a piece of 
doubtful testimony, Which, if it could make out any 
would make in prejudice of our claims.— 
(Loud applause.) 

I will notat present make any further remarks, 
as I had no expectation of being called on to address 
you this evening, on a subject, in regard to which [ 
am placed in rather a delicate situation. I rest sa- 
tisfied with the Judgment of the country that. in the 
first place nothing disreputable, dishonorable,or pre- 


ally the great inconvenience of such a line of demar-| judicial has been done regarding the line of things, 


cation, and the high improbability that England would 
ever agree to a line unnecessarily separating her own 
provinces, and rendering the communication between 
them dependent on a foreign power. 


The treaty of Washington, or rather the negotia- 
tions which preceded them were entered into on prin- 
ciples of compromise. When the present adminis- 
tration came into power, it felt that one arbitration 
had failed, though conducted by learned, liberal, and 
competent individuals, and the government felt them- 
selves obliged to enter into another, and that it was 
necessary to refer the question to some independent 
power. But as the settlement of the question must 
turn on a compromise, it was thought that the par- 
ties themselves might settle the difficulty without re- 
fering it to a third power. It was in that spirit the 
negotiations of 1842 was commenced. It was that 
spirit which actuates one neighbor who in the words 
of scripture. says Let us agree with our neighbor 
while we are yet in the way with him.” The negotia- 
tion was entered into in a similar spirit to what it 
would be between two neighboring farmers be- 
tween whose lands runs a line, inconvenient to 
one or both of them, and in difficulties which in 
such cases in private life must be settled not on a 
principle of taking all and yielding nothing, but on 


that a fair honorable disposition was manifested 
throughout the entire negotiation, by the government, 
in which I had some agency, to end a controversy, 
which had disturbed the country for fifty years, and 
often with the effect of agitating the commercial in- 
tercourse of the country, and spreading distrust 
amongst men having dealings with each other. 


The thanks of the society were then unanimously 
tendered, the question being put by the vice presi- 
dent, to the president and to! ebster, and they 
were requested to furnish copies of their remarks for 
publication, and the society adjourned. 


THE TARIFF POLICY OF G. BRITAIN. 


AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS. 

The London Morning Herald of December 20, 
1842, contains a letter from one of our towi men, 
which from its tone and initials, we may readily pre- 
sume to be Mr. Elliott Cresson. Jt was our intention 
to have published it at an earlier day, but as the ex- 
pressed determination of sir Robert Peel has bern 
promulgated not to recede from his position on the 
corn-law question—the whole subjects embraced in 
the letter become of renewed and absorbing interest. 


the principle of mutually conveniencing both parties, Mr. Cresson, during his late European visit has had 
alike fair, honorable and equitable to each. I believe, an opportunity of studying the comparative merits 
or at least I trust, that your judgment and that of of the two systems claimed by England and the 
the country, will ultimately be that the arrangement: United States, in'reference to a tarilf, and is conse- 
made in this case was unobjecticnable. For in the | quently prepared to expose the one-sided policy of 
first place, I will maintain that Maine and Massachu- the former. We have placed his letter in another 
setts ure better off this day. than if lord Ashburton! column, and ask for it a candid perusal—it has the 
signed a quit claim of the whole land in dispute, and true American tone, and contains much important 
went back to London without signing any treaty, for information. It places the question of American in- 
they have got more from the navigation of the St. debtedness in a fate light, and affords the most con- 
Johns and other parts, than the value of all the ter- vincing arguments backed up by statistical facts, that 
ritory we gave up in return for them, north of the! reciprocity must be resorted to and maintained us 
St. Johns. And as to the United States, if we may the only means of protecting our country from the 
trust to the highest parties, judgment, and to that of overbearing tariff exactions of our great European 
intelligent men who understood the question, and rival. The subject matter of this letter, opens a 
looking at the map, a great and desirable objet was! wide field for thought and comment, but we ene it 
attained for the United States, and New York in par- to the reader, with an assurance that every one will 
ticular, by the settlement of that question. But rise fro. its perusal, more fully convinced of te ne- 
though those objects have been gained, it does not; cessity of our protective system, and of the stability 
follow because they are highly advantageous to the of our own internal rescurces. [Phil. Sentinel. 
United States, that it must be disadvantageous or dis- From the London Morning Herald. 
honorable to the other party, in the treaty. By no “Philadelphia, Vor. 29, 1842. 
means. It would evince a mean and narrow spirit,} ‘I observe, with great regret, the hostile tone as- 
to think that nothing can be gained on one side with-!sumed by the British press against our tariff. We 
out so much being lost on the other. In such ar- ndmitted their linens, silks, stuffs, and R. R. iron 
rangements as the one in question, provision should duty free; and when from the excess of this one- 
be made for the mutual advantage and convenience | sided commerce (they excluding all the products of 
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all the free states, their best customers) we were 


vaganje to paw cur dets, there were notin’ to Dog- 

lish italitnattah. Now that our gevermment, not! 
— 3 

permitted to borrow a dollar in the taglish market, 


is to resort to a tariff averaging 30 or 40 per cent. to 
meet its pressing wants, the clamour is equally great. 
They cry out that we ought to “reciprocate” the free 
trade system. But how is the fact? Our pork, ba- 
con, beef, &c. are admitted at a duty of 100 to a 150 
per cent. on the Cincinnati and New Orleans prices. 
Our tlour and maize are effectually excluded by sir 
Robert's sliding scale. In August, when 1 was in 
London. the duty on maize (9) was 200 per cent. on 
its value in the west, where it is chiefly grown. To 
reciprocrate with them we ought to double our pre- 
sent duties, and then would scarcely reach up to their 
“liberal tariff.“ Let Britain be assured that by open- 
ing a market to the production of our free states, as 
she does to the great staple of the south, the dispo- 
sition of our population to consume her products to 
the full extent of their means of payment would not 
only render our tariff no real injury to the largest 
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ner of manufacturing, the quality ef the article is 
tar superior, although at a redaueed price. 
ene, a compans, witha eapial of 150,000, man- 
rutacture 200) gross or screws per day, using 600 
i tons of Ameritan iron per annum, and giving em- 
! ployment to 50 men, 50 boys, and 200 females. This 
article is very superior, and from its extension will 
soon supply the home market. A large sum is now 
saved each year in locks, hinges, tools, and cutlery, 
' not only in keeping down the heavy balance accu- 
; mulating against us by the operation of the illiberal 
policy of England, but by obtaining far better 
‘articles than those shipped by ‘Brummagem.’ Nor 
has the south been entirely unmindful of the loud 
; denunciations fulminated against her by your aboli- 
tionists, and by Clarkeson & Co's threat that in five 
years not a pound of southern cotton should find a 
market in England. Wisely anticipating that peri- 
od, they have been erecting manufactories of cotton 
and heinp in all the slave states, and some of their 


t 


goods are in high repute in the northern and middle 


states. By these domestic supplies, and the strong 


legitimate intercourse with her; but by the very fact’ hold those of cotton, wool, and iron have taken in 
that it allows some branches of domestic industry! New England, the United States will ere long sup- 


absolutely necessary to our prosperty to live, our 
wants will be brought more nearly to an approxima- 
tion with our means of payment. Let her contrast 
the vast purchase made from her by the free states, 
with the paltry amount she even now permits them 
to send of their staples, and the injustice long in- 
flicted on them must be strikingly apparent. Thus 
Pennsy ania imports 5,000,000 dollars of British 
goods per annum, and is only able to send $150,000 
of her products in return! But sir Robert in his 
Jate speech on the corn laws, gravely alludes to the 
anomalous position of affairs here in 1836, and as- 
seris that we cannot supply Britain when her crops 
fall short! Let us examine this position. 


Our population is now 17, 500, 000, and our 1 
crop this year estimated at 110, 000.000 of bushels, 
or more than six bushels and a quarter per head.— | 
Then we have 311,000,000 bushels of maize, or near- 
ly Id bushels more per head. Substract from this 
supply of 24 bushels and a quarter for each consum- 
er, tree and slave, in the United States the quantum 
of corn consumed by each free born Briton and our 
excess will be found ample to supply every pussible 


| ply all their own wants, unless Britain shall sce the 


necessity of relaxing her suicidal system. Mean- 
while, notwithstanding the severe pressure of the 
times, our public works are slowly though steadily 
advancing towards completion. 
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At Fro- , 


ta number of ciwers have recomimencal active operas 


— — — 


power, for propelling a new iron works fo manuface 
ture with aatiraeite exciusiveiy, aad observe that 


tious. ; 

It is very true that when all our canvass was 
spread, and all looked tranquil, we were suddenly 
taken aback, and the ship of state is but slowly 
righting after suffering greatly in sails an] spars, but 
the hull is sound as ever, and with all the advant- 
ages we possess—the exuberance of our virgin soil, 
the mimeral treasures it abounds with, and a nation- 
al domain of 1,300,000,000 acres to meet our paliry 
national debt, together with ceazeless energy, nerved 
to new activity by a sense of the necessity of re- 
doubled industry un economy to meet our obliga- 
tions, we need nothing but a sound national currency 
and a little time to become eminently prosperous.— 
Strange that Britain, with her proverbial sagacity, 
instead of aiding her best customer to become again 
a profitable customer, seems only intent on forcing 
sales—extricating the last shilling from the country, 
and needlessly adding to the panic. Many concerns, 
and many of our public works, which only needed a 
little aid to have kept afloat—paid all,—and flour- 
ished,—are now utterly and hopelessly crushed.— 
This is the more inexplicable, as there is no pressure 
in London, and money at two per cent. per annum. 
We have been greatly in fault, overrating the present 
availability of our resources. Nor has England been 


Yesterday the last link of the Richmond and | blameless herself. 
Fredericksburg rail-road was completed between the | l 
the latter place on the Potomac in lieu of the bad ; boundless credits freely offered alike to the worthy 


Our people were first tempted to their; ruin by 


road so ludicrously described by Boz, thus complet- and unworthy; and when her corn laws—suieidal to 


ing the entire line between Philadelphia and New herself, and unjust to us, destroyed the balance of 


Orleans. The same company has placed new steam 
iboats on the Potomac, and a powerful ice boat to 
; obviate the effects of occasional frosts. The rail- 


| roads further south are slowly advancing. The cen- lanche, and swept all before it. 


trade and absorbed nine millions of her gold, it was 
impossible for us to escape the disastrous reactiqn 
of her own panic, which fell upon us like an ava- 
In most cases the 


and the Susquehanna. The New York and Erie 


tral rail-road of Georgia has just opened 154 miles non · paying states merely suspended payment from 
to the Aconu; and from Cincinnati has just laid down sheer inability. Their corn and provisions were ac- 
28 miles with American rails. The Lehigh compa- | tually excluded from the British market and were 
ny have nearly finished their line between that river valueless: Had she adopted a system of wise reci- 

‘procity, such a state of affairs would never have 
rail-road is to have 70 miles more finished to Bing- | happened. The cry “of repudiation’ has been ab- 
hampton, which is so nearly complete that the pro- surdly reiterated against us. The Genesee Travel- 
prietors along the line have determined to effect it ler“ has given in one of your papers in London, 
themselves. That from Boston to Buffalo, 600 miles, November 1, a most sensible view of the whole sub- 


demand. Nor is this all—for by creating a demand | is now in full operation; and the short connecting | ject, which ought to be widely circulated to correct 
for this surplus, the extra price it would then com- link between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi has | misapprehension and remove groundless hostility.— 
mand will not ouly protect the British grower from! been recently opened. Only last week the Balti- If Britain is determined to drive us from her ports, 


a ruinous competition (burdened as our corn must 
be, by freight and charges before reaching her mar- 
kets,) but, by the remuneration realized to the Ame- 


more and Ohio opened their rail-road to Cumberland 
—178 miles being now completed. On the canal 


| 
| 


to form new tastes, and compel us to trade exclusive- 
ly with the continent, she cannot adopt a more effec- 


hence to Baltimore, captain Stockton’s enterprise has tual mode of carrying out her designs. She accuses 


rican fariner, enabled him to make larger purchases : established a line of steamers propelled by Errics- us of being thin skinned.” Certes, we are emi- 
than ever of British fabrics. In former times, the son’s screw, by which the price of travelling has nently indisposed to have our country treated with 
difliculy of reaching the Atlantic markets precluded been reduced from four dollars to two dollars. Thus ‘harsh invective; and if this is persisted in, whilst 
our shipment of any great amount of corn or provi. facilities for travelling and for the facilitation of we are denied the means of discharging our debts 
sions. Now, our 7,000 miles of rail-roads and ca- transportation have been greatly increased of late, | in the very articles she most needs, a national pride, 
nals afford facilities for meeting any possible de- and with them a corresponding economy of time and stung by a sense of injustice long persisted in, will 
mand, at remunerating prices, If foreign nations money. I ought to add, that the great Wabash and | institute a strict investigation of the British tariff, 
reſuse us a reciprocal commerce on the only true Erie canal, 230 miles in length, has opened a steam- and perchance mete out evenhanded justice bY „re- 
basis of trade that of a fair exchange of equiva- boat navigation between Lake Erie and the Missis- | ciprocating” its enactments relative to our tobacco, 
lents naturally needed, American ingenuity shar- sippi. All these items go to show that so soon as corn, and provisions. , , 

pened by necessity, will find the best mode of con- confidence revives and money becomes once more! Our friend, Mr. T. and family are delighted with 
verting our redundance into the means of meeting plentiful, we shall be in a condition either to offer a | their exchange of London for Philadelphia. They 
our every want. Thus the ruinous prices, at which ; Jucrative commerce to Britain on fair terms, or if are struck with the dazzling brightness of our at- 
western pork was sold has elicited a new process by they are denied, to supply almost every want—tea | mosphere; the peculiar neatness of our city; the state 
which the lard has been successfully converted into! and coffee excepted—at home. Even wine is now | Of society; its social intercourse; the vast variety, 


t 


oil and stearine; so that the ‘whale of the prairie“ 


has rendered the whole of the ocean, the olive of 


Italy, and palm of Africa,no longer needful to the 
comfort and prosperity of the west. ‘The oil sup- 
plies the lamp, the locomotive, and the manufacturer, 


and when clarificd supplants the Lucca on the table; 


while the stearine has banished already the sperm of 
candles. Even tallow has been subjected to a simi- 
Jar process, aud no one manufactory has consumed 
10, 000 gallons of tallow oil, being equally useful and 
only one half the price of olive oil. Maize not renu- 
nerating tue farmer at its present low price, a revo- 
lution is beginning to convert the stalk of this invalu- 
able plant into sugar and molasses. The process has 
been found very simple; and so. large an amount of 
saccharine matter has been realized by accurate ex- 
periments, that it will, to a great extent supercede 
the products of the cane. 

The culture and manufacture of silk is becoming 
an object of interest in various parts of the union. 
1 have seen a variety of ribands, velvets, hosiery, 
and figured silks for ladies’ dresses, all good of their 
kind. Sewing silk made here is greatly preferred to 
any foreign article, and yesterday Mes. M’Lanaham 
told me that, although she commenced the silk bu- 
iness 18 mouths since, entirely without capital, her 
success bas been so complete that if aided with very 
moderate means, the business would be very incra- 
tive, in spite of the hard times.“ Pins are now made 
at Birmingham, Connecticut, at the rate of a million 
@-day. Tue head and pin are one and indivisible, 
and by great improvements upon the European man- 


mude in considerable quantities, and ore gentleman 
gave me agraphic sketch of his late visit to Reading, 
where from the various vineyards, he enjoyed the 
| pure juice of the grape, manufactured to resemble 
the principal European varieties. 

1. elu contraire, the temperance reformation is advanc- 
' ing rapidly, and in our own city no less than three 
nundred taverns and ginshops have been closed, and 
the inmates in the alms house have equally diminished 
in number. The colliers on the Schuylkill have 
taken “the pledge” toa great extent., Even this 
change must add vastly to the effective findustry of 
the nation. Do urge brother John to avail himself 
of so good a customer before it shall be too late.— 
Your pupers threaten us with extensive smuggling; 
but even that resource will prove unavailing when 


| our manufactures shall rival yours in cheapness and | yours, 


| excel] them in quality, as many of the more substan- 
‘tial now do. In pigments, marbles, and metals, new 
discoveries are constantly being made. It is said 
that the most extensive beds of copper ore in the 
world have been found on the shores of Lake Huron. 
They have never been wrought till now, but a cou- 
ple of Yankees in testing its richness recently 
brought away three tons of pigs produced by the 
roughest smelting process. In Rhode Island also has 
copper been lately found. Lead exists, you know, 
in any quantity, and the receipts are constantly in- 
creasing. The new tariff is reviving the courage 
of the iron masters. The crane works are again in 
blast; aod the president of the Lehigh company in- 
formed me that they had recently sold a large water 
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abundance, and cheapness of provisions, rents, and 
other essentials of comfort and luxury. Tne kindly 
intercourse of the sister countries would be much 
promoted if a few of our respectable and intelligent 
families, who now throng your continental towns, 
were to spend a few years here. Our country, her 


institutions, and people would then be better under- - 


stood in the “father land.“ As a specimer of the 
standard of rents, Mr. Coleman’s noble mansion is 
offered at 800 dollars (4165) per annum, taxes and 
water rents included. Since writing the foregoing, 
I learn that Mr. Hill, of Ohio, has this year raised 
2,000,000 of silk worms, reeled the cocoons, and 
manufactured various stiles of goods which sold for 
9,000 dollars affording him a profit of ten per cent, 
in working up the reeled silk. Believe me, ever truly, 


“E. C.“ 


THE TREATY OF WASIIINGTON. 


DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COM. 
MONS ON THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House or Commons, Mancan 21, 1843. 

Lord Patmerston brought forward his long-threat- 
ened motion relative to the Ashburton treaty, by 
moving for copies of all communications which have 
taken place between the government or plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain and of the United States 
with reference to the treaty signed at Washington on 
the 9th dav of August, 1842, and to the neguliations 
which led to that treaty; and copies or extracts of all 
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communications on the same subjects between her 
ma jesty 's secretary of state and lord Ashburton. He 
claimed the papers as nacessary to complete the se- 
ries already published upto the time that he left of- 
fice, and as necessary to determine the relative shure 
of praise or blame to be awarded to lord Ashburton 
or the government at home. In the performance of 
a public duty, he despised the insinuation that he 
meant to disturb the friendly relations between this 
country and the United States, with whom it especi- 
ally behoves us to keep on friendly terms. He en- 
tered into an historical review of the treaties and ne- 
gotiations, from 1782 and 1783 to the award of the 
king of the Netherlands, refused by the Americans. 
The American grovernment pressed the British go- 
vernment for a commission not only to report on the 
disputed territory, but finally to decide upon it, with 
power torefer disputed points toa special commission 
consisting of three scientific men; but they annexed 
to the proposal inadmissible conditions— that the map 
of Mitchell should be acknowledged as evidence, 
though it was known to be very incorrect, and thata 
commissioner for Maine should attend the survey.— 
The British government chose to confine the negoti- 
ation to the federal government; but they sent colo- 
pel Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh as a separate 
commission to obtain information; and they ascer- 
tained in two surveys, that the British line did, and 
the American line did not, comply with the terms of 
the treaty. That information, coupled with the dis- 
covery of a certain red-line map drawn by the very 
negotiators of the original treaty, and confirming 
the British claim, placed the government in 1841 in 
a situation in which none of their predecessors had 
been placed. It was then open to them to appoint 
another commission of survey, with arbitrary power 
on disputed points—-another direct reference to ar 
bitration—and the new evidence would have made it 
little difficult to establish the British claim; or to ne- 
otiate for a conventional line. Such a line might 
ave been negotiated by the Britieh minister at 
Washington, or the United States’ minister here, or 
dy means of a special inission. With every respect 
for the public talents and private virtues of lord 
Ashburton, he condemned the choice of him as a ne- 
gotiator. Government ought to have sent a man 
who would be heart and soulin the British cause, 
and would have no leaning to the opponent party.— 
But lord Ashburton was both a British and Ameri- 
ean citizen; and though he had princely possessions 
in England, he was deeply connected with America. 
Moreover, some technical experience of diplomacy 
was essential in the business of negotiation; if such 
skill, intimate acquaintance with the people of the 
country, united with the most conciliatory man- 
ners, were the combination required, sir Charles 
Vaughan might have been fitly selected; if a title of 
peerage were required in addition to these qualifica- 
tions, lord Heytesbury might well have been ap- 
pointed. Lord Ashburton, however, proceeded to his 
post; and he began with a mistake. T'he noble lord 
(Ashburton) complained that it was unfair that he 


should be subjected to the disadvantage of making 


the ii:st proposal. 
quiriig tie noble lord to make the first proposal, even 
if it were a disadvantage to make that proposal, It was 
natural tor dir. Webster to say to the noble lord, 
“You have been sent by your country here; you have 
crossed the Atlantic, braving its gales and its storms; 
you must have something to say, [laughter;} you 
must have some proposal; tell us what it is.“ But he 
did not agree with the noble lord in thinking it a jis- 
advantage to have the first move ina negotiation, any 


more than in chess, 1f this move were skilfully made. | the mutual surrender of criminals; but he censured ' 


But if that first move were imprudently and unskil- 
fully made, then in negotiation, as in chess, it might 
cause the individual who made it to be checkmated, 
as he believed the noble lord had been. However, 
the noble lord at length made a proposition, and de- 
scribed it as his ultimutum. He thought it ought to 
have been his wkunalum, for he ought not to have 
gone further with respect at least to the territorial 
division. Still it was unusual to make the first pro- 
position an ullimatum. ‘This was not courteous, but 
rather offensive to the party negotiated with. It was 
the way in which a strung power negotiated with the 
weak, a conqueror with a vanquished party. It is 
saying, “This is my first word and my last; take this, 
or you hull have nothing.” ‘This was not consistent 
with national courtesy, and it was, moreover, inexpedi- 
ent. A party negotiating was anxious to show the 
party who employed him that at the end of the ne- 
gotiation he nad gained something by the manner in 
which he had conducted it; and therefore he some- 
times, even intentionaliy, demanded more than he 
meant to accept. that he might have a feather in his 
cap by being enabled to gam sumething in the end by 
this inode ul proceeding. Lord l'ahnerston describ- 
ed lord Asuburton's concession, alter this ullimatum, 
of the Madawaska settlements, and a tract of terri- 
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tory north of the St. Johns, declaring his conviction, 
that if he had exhibited the same firmnessas had 
been shown by the American minister, he was satis- 
fied that the negotiation would have terminated in 
the establishment of the St. Johns’ boundary. He 
described how the negotiation ought to have been 
conducted. Lord Ashburton ought to have proceed- 
ed upon the understanding that all that England was 
to get must be obtained by concessions for a consi- | 
deration; and there were several equivalents which 
he might have reserved for the purpose—the free na- 
vigation of the St. Johns; the country between the two. 
branches of the Connecticut, extensively occupied 
by American citizens; Rouse's Point; the Sugar fs- 
lands of St. George; and a great tract of four mil- 
lion acres of metalliferous land. Lord Ashburton, 
in fact, went over to America with a bag of equiva- 
lents . which he found so uneasy a burden that he 
hed thrown them all at the feet of Mr. Webster; in 


* 
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dinner that other disputed points must be settled in 
same spirit as the boundary question—that of une- 
qualified concession. In the reinark of lord Ashbur- 
ton that Boston was “the cradle of American free- 
dom and independence,” spoke the American cilizen 
rather than the British subject. 


Sin Roserr Peer indignantly commented on the 
unbecoming course taken by Lord Palmerston, who 
moved for papers which had already been refused, 
instead of moving a direct vote of censure, which 
government could meet by a direct vote of appro- 
bation, and carry it by a large majority. [Cheers.] 
Sir Rovert first took up those parts of Lord Falmer- 
ston’s speech relating to the subject of slavery; con- 
tendiag that the provision in the new treaty was a 
fulfilment of the treaty of Ghent, not a departure 
from it. Had Lord Palmerston, during his ten years 
of office, been able to persuade the American go- 
lad he 


vernment to agree to the right of search? 
' persuaded them, as Lord Ashburton had done, to co- 


operate with England on the coast of Africa? The 
Mr. Webster had taken them up one by one; and first, French government had undoubtedly refused to ra- 
he said, “You give us the navigation of the St. Johns tify the treaty; but was that owing, as Lord Palmer- 


short, he shot his bag without keeping one equiva- 
lent at the bottom. Hear, hear, hear, and a laugh. ] 


river; we are obliged for that—it will be very useful | 


to us.“ And he put that surrender in his pocket 
never to be returned. Then he said, “Can you g 
us up the question of the ferry streams? It is v 
little, but still I will pocket that.“ Again, with re- 
spect to Rouse’s Point, and the long line of frontier 
belonging to it, that was a most important conces- 
sion. The American government was well aware of 
‘the value of Rouse’s Point, and yet it had been ten- 
dered tothem without being asked for. 


5 


nous offe 
ü 1 In reply, | sure—a 
they said they were very much obliged, and would | On the s 


ston had alleged, to General Cass? No, but to the 
noble Lord himself, whose Syrian policy had incens- 


ive jod the French against England. Lord Aberdcen’s 
ery | letter to 


the admiralty only had reference to the pre- 
vention of unjustifiable attempts upon slave propere 
ty on the coasts of countries not gubject to British 
municipal law. To prevent abuses in the extradi- 
tion of persons from one country, charged with heie 
ncesin the other—a very necessary mea- 
bill would be introduced on a future day.— 
ubject of the slaves imported ın the Creole, 


take care that Great Britain did not get it again.— Lorg Ashburton had stated, broadly and decidedly, 


{Hear, and laughter.] Then the Sugar Island 
been given up: America replied, the surrenier 
very kind on the part of England, who had alrea.ly 
plenty of sugar islands while they before had none. 
With respect to the mineral district the noble lord 
was in like manner thanked for it; and though the 
Americans did not state it was at present of value 
yet they calculated upon getting some rich English 
men to lend them money to work those mines, which 
would be a great source of profit to them. 

these things had been given up at that stage of the 
negotiation when lord Ashburton wished to keep the 
great territory north of the St. Johns river. At the 
end of the negotiation, the noble lord had nothing to 
offer as an equivalent; and eventually the noble lord 
was in that position that he could only say, Draw 
up the treaty, send it to me quickly, and I will sign 
it.” Lord Palmerston predicted that the concession 
of Rouse's Point would necessitate the erection of 
another fort lower down the Richelieu to keep the 
Americans in check. To another part of the treaty 
there was the fashionable application of a sliding 
scale. Articles 9th and 2d he characterized as mak- 
ing very great steps in regard to the suppression of 
the slave trade—backward; and as abandoning the 
explicit pledge of the treaty of Ghent, that both 
parties bound themselves to the abolition of the slave 
trade, substituting a valueless engagement. Here he 


There was nothing unfair in re- made a digression on the abandonment of the treaty 


of 1841 by France; the delay of which he imputed 
to personal dislike entertained by the French minis- 
ters towards the late English ministers, and the final 
abandonment to general Cass, the American®ininis- 
ter in Paris. Lord Aberdeen’s letter to the first lord 
of the admiralty, condemning the destruction of 
slave barracoons on the coast of Africa, was another 
retrograde step. Ho did not apprehend so much as 
some from the 10th article of the treaty, authorizing 
the correspondence respecting the Creole case. It 
| America for compensation on account of slaves li- 
| berated from the Enterprise wrecked at Bermuda in 


1335, and others liberated from the Comet and En- | 


comium some years before. Compensation was al- 
lowed in the case of the earlier vessels, but refused 
in the case of the Enterprise, on the ground that 
while slavery was consistent with the municipal law 
of the country into which the slaves were brought, 
the owners were entitled to compensation for the 
seizure of them; but when the municipal Jaw had 
refused to recognise slavery any jonger, the slaves 
were simply aliens, and entitled to their freedom 
without compensation. But lord Ashburton did not 
seem to have understood this principle of law, for 
he had promised that no “oificious interference” 
should take place for the future, beyond what was 
necessary for the execution of the municipal law; 
by which promise he meant either to give to Mr. 
Webster the desired guaranty or to amuse him by a 
quibble. These were lord Palmerston’s objections to 


the treaty; how likely it was to lead toa dusting | 


peace, was shown by the new proceedings in the 
American senate to occupy the Oregon territory, and 
the declaration of lord Ashburton at a New York 


„say much. 


4 


was nota new case. Application had been made by 


bad | that the principles of general law had affirmed the 
was! right 


tht of the slaves to their liberty, and had denied 
the claim of the owners to compensation; but he had 
made no stipulation, and he had reserved the subject 
for the consideration of his government. With re- 
spect to the Oregon territory it was not necessary to 
| “We have to deal, however, with the 
American government, and not with the senate; and 
‘from that government we have on this subject met 
with no repulse, but we have every reason to hope 
that in the course ofa few months arrangements will 
be made calculated to preclude the chance of future 
differences. If the senate ever should pass a bill 
upon the subject, it cannot take effect without the 
consent of the executive government. Such an 
event could never be a cause of war. The execu- 
tive government have already signified to us their sen- 
timents on the subject, and I feel I am quite ware 
‘ranted in the statements which I have been making.” 
He then turned to the settlement of the Maine boune 
dary, showing that Lord Ashburton had achieved a 
settlement, where others had failed through the long 
course of sixty years. After the lapse of fifty years, 
from 1733, this government found itself in a worse 
position; for the attempted settlement by the treaty 
of Ghent was a failure. When the United States 
ha- declined to accept the decision of the king of 
the Netnerlands, Lord Palmerston, for three sucvege 
sive years, went on, pressing those states to agree to 
that award; which would have advanced the Amerie 
can boundary to the crest of the very hills overlook- 
ins the St. Lawrence. For those three years he had 
taken no military opinions upon this boundary; and 
now he came forward with a motion condemning 
this adjustment as dangerous to the British frontier 
Lord Ashburton, it was said, had no technical skill 
in diplomacy: to be sure, he was not used to frame 
protocols; but compare what he had done with the 
acts of the late ministers in their ten years of pow. 
er, with the master mind of the noble Lord to direc 
‘them, and the full opportunity of employing Si 
Charles Vanghan, and Lord Heytesbury too, as ther 
had not suffered him to go and govern India. In 183 
they themselves proposed a compromise by which b 

divide the disputed territory: that was the principh 

| which they then said was the most simpie and just 

“Now I wish the house to tear in mind,” said Ni 

Robert, “what it is Lam laboring to prove. I War 

to show that when we came into power, it was mot 
| desirable that we should attempt to effect a concili 
i tory arrangement with America at once, and witl 
out the loss of time and the expense of an explon 
tory commission. What 1 want to prove is tliat il 
line agreed to and settled by my noble friend is on 
perfectly const tent with the honor of the country, at 
one which only a few short years ago the n@le lot 
was himself anx ions to adopt; and I think Ihave alre 
dy gone far to prove that our course was a wise on 
and that, by adopting a conventional line, we took tl 
course he wus anxious to pursue in 1838.“ The prop 

sition was agreed to; but a preliminary convention w 

necessary with a view to an exploratury comm 

sion. There were projects; and cuunter projects b 

the attempt had no success; and in 1841, just as- 

was quitting office, he wrote a despatch to Mr. F. 
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full of disagreements, dissents, and refusals, bur pros- refusals, but pro- 
posing a new commission of three scientific men, one 
to be recommended by Prussia, one hy Sardinia, and 
one by Saxony. How did Mr. Fox, his own minister, 
receive the proposition? He said, “ior God's sake, 
if you are to have an arbitration, save us from the 
philosophers. (Laughter.) Do not send the pro- 
fessurs among us.“ And Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the 
man ot science consulted by the noble lord himself. 
said, “such a commission may occupy ten years, and 
at last erhaps you may have a decision against 
you.” Thus stood the matter when Lord Palmer- 
ston left office. Mr. Webster came into office; when 
he had had time to look into the papers, he intimat- 
.ed his willingness to settle the matter by a compro- 
mise, and was it not incumbent on the British go- 
vernment then to take that offer without delay? ‘I 
ask my gallant and honorable friend (Sir Howard 
Douglas) whether in 1823 he did not apprehend an 
American subject, and bring him to trial for en- 
croachments on the disputed territory, and whether 
on the very spot on which he was taken a fort was 
not erected by the authorities of Maine? (‘Hear, 
hear!” from Sir Howard Douglas.) The vast,tide of 

opulation—that rapid and resistless tide ‘which 
159 no ebb—presses on from day to day, and each 

month that passed saw our territory further encroach- 
ed on; the dominion we had in 1828 we retained not 
in 1840; and had we postponed the settlement for 
another five years, the question would have settled 
itself by a contest for actual possession.” Sir Ro- 
bert went on to cite the authority for Sir John Har- 
vey, the governor of New Brunswick, a province 
into which the people of Maine made a sudden ir- 
ruption; and of Sir William Colebrooke., Lord Sy- 
denham, and others, proving the state of excitement 
kept up on the borders. The state of things in 1841 
was such that 22 battalions were in Canada, and 
if they had not settled the question those battalions 
would have remained there. He had heard of no 
imputations against Lord Ashburton which could 
have precluded him from being chosen for such a 
commission. It was at Lord Ashburton's own desire 
alone that he was not called to the cabinet council; 
and it was at the earnest request of the administra- 
tion, that, disregarding private wishes and inclina- 
tions, and believing his influence might be beneficial 
for the preservation of peace, he undertook his im- 
portant mission; and it was the government, there- 
fore, not Lord Ashburton, that would be condemned, 
were condemnation considered just. Had he taken 
any basis for his negotiation bùt “the Dutchman's 
line,“ he must have failed. 


The Americans, Sir Robert was convinced, con- 
scientiously believed in the justice of their claims; 
and Lord Palmerston’s conduct had strengthened the 
feeling, by listening to compromise and offering to 
divide the territory. But Lord Ashburton had ef- 
fected a better arrangement than the king of Hol- 
land’s iine. Government were anxious to arrange 
the boundary so as duly to protect the interests of 
the North American Provinces in a military point of 
view. hey therefore, consulted all the most com- 
petent military authorities: Sic Howard Douglas, 
Sir James Kempt, Lord Seaton, Sir George Mur- 
ray, and they had the aid of the duke of Wellington: 
and he apprehended that ihey had succeeded in ot- 
taining a boundary more favorable to security. As 
to the extent of the territory ceded, the new ar- 
rangement was also more favorable to this country. 

Lord Palmerston said that the division of the terri- 
tory by the king of Holland was in these proportions: 
‘Three-titths to the United States, and two-fifths only 
to prea Britain; tue boundary of Lord Ashburton! 
gives cs a much larger extent of territory—about 
se ve hs to the United States, and five-twelfths 
to Gecat Britain. Mn Featherstonhaugh calculated 
the ditlerence in point of acres: by the ‘award of the 
k. of Holland we had but 2, 600, 000 acres, and the 
Awericans 4,300,000 acres; and by the present divi- 
sion of territory we have about 3,400,000 acres, and 
the Americans about 3,700,000. In the U. States, 
some people made similar reproaches against Mr. 
Webster to those brought here against Lord Ash- 
burton; and, in proof, Sir Robert Feel quoted some 
violent language in the senate by Mr. Benton, “the 
Palmerston of the United States.“ But the general 
feeling in America was favorable to it; and he beg- 
ged the house to consider that no arrangement could 
have been permanent which had not been generally 
acceptable to the United States. ‘There was the same 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the treaty in 
the British provinces—so nearly interested in the 
terms of the settlement. Mr. Webster had been at- 
tacked for not disclosing a red linc map in his pos- 
session, which was supposed to esiablish the Eng- 
lish claim of boundary. He knew not why Mr 
Webster, in an affair of diplomacy, should be assail- 
ed for not revealing. to his an 53 vee the weak points 
of his own case. But maps, alter all, were little to 


be relied on as evidence in matters of this descrip- 
tion. Two contemporary maps, published in Eng- 
land, one of them by Faden, the king’s geographer, 
another in a book which Sir Robert Peel possessed, 
called Beme's Journal, gave the line exactly as the 
Americans claimed it. 
on which. was marked the American line. 


it to the government of America. In truth, no line 
on any such map proved any thing for this purpose, 
unless it could be shown to have been the line adopt- 
ed by the official negotiator. Sir Robert Peel con- 
cluded by describing the decision of the house on the 
motion as substantially involving their opinion as to 
the adjustment of the specific differences between 
this country and America; calling upon them, by re- 
jecting it, to mark their opinion in ae of peace. 
Je sat down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Macau zT said, the British plenipotentiary’s 
letters were marked by a certain humble, cunning, 
wheedling tone. Lord Ashburton, for instance, 
urged his opposition to the last war with America as 
a reason why the United States government should 
act with confidence towards him; a most improper 
plea for the organ of the government. He, 9155 
Macaulxr) referred generally to the tone of the 
correspondence fora proof of his position. With 
respect to our being placed in a worse position, he 
confined himself to one point, contending that the 
8th article of the treaty establishing the indepen- 
dent American and British fleets on the coast of Af- 
rica practically surrendered the rightof seach. He 
insisted, against Sir Robert Peel, that the American 
senate is a part of the executive power; and, in the 
senate, Mr. Rives Had declared that the 8th ‘article 
of the treaty was so much waste paper. In fact, the 
queen had ratified the treaty in the sense that it does 
not abandon the right of visit, and the American 
president had ratified it in the sense that it does so. 
On the first day of the session Sir Robert Peel was 
obliged torise himself in the house of commons and 
contradict what the American president had said 
about the 8th article! The policy of the govern- 
ment, though intended to promote a pacific arrange- 
ment, was more likely than any policy hitherto 
adopted by this country to cause before long a de- 
vastating war. 


Sir Howanp Dovatass entered into a brief ac- 
count of the encroachments of the United States on 
the disputed territory. When he was first appoint- 
ed governor of New Brunswick, in 1823, he at once 
felt the necessity of urging a definitive settlement of 
the boundary; and he averred that the arrangement 
had not, in the slightest degree, impaired the de- 
fence of New Brunswick. 

The debate was then adjourned at a quarter past 


past one in the morning; and on the following day. 


was resumed by— 

Sir CHARLES Napier, who dilated upon several 
tonics touched upon by the preceding speakers. To 
the Sth article of the treaty he particularly objected, 
tha! in pledging America to keep a squadron of eigh- 
ty guns on the coast of Africa, it did not <pecify the 
size of the guns; four schooners, with twenty swivel 
gunz each, would form a compliance with the letter 
af the treaty. And as the right of search had not 
heen distinctly recognised, he feared t. at, were we 
engaged ina war with another power, the firat thing 
that America wou!d do, if we should press our own 
seamen, would be to declare war against this coun- 
try. Hesuccessively enlarged upon the concessions 
of the Madawaska settlements, the boundary of the 
St. Johns, and Rouse's Point. He characterised 
Lord Ashburton’s settlement as a most unwise and 
impolitie measure. 

Air, Dlswaesi next addressed the house, express- 

urprise that Sir Charles Napier had said noth- 
ing in favor of the argument of Lord Palmerston's 
spcech, as, in the course of a morning visit that day 
to ine noble lord, twoof the gallant officer’s horses 
had knocked down and rode over an old woman. 
The speaker, after ‘maintaining some of the posi- 
tions which Sir Robert Peel took, explained the na- 
ture of the “red-line map,” about which so much 
had been said, having seen it at Paris. It was a map 
eizhteen inches square, by D’Anville, one of the 
smallest maps that D’Anville had ever drawn. It 
was not a map of Canada, or of the disputed terri- 
tory, but a map of North America; and, consequentiy, 
this broad red line—(a member opposite, strong“) 
—well, this strong red line would itself cover and 
did cover a portion of the map equal to the disputed 
territory. [Laughter and cheers.) See what a 
small space Maine itself would occupy on a map of 
North America eighteen inches szuare. That was 
the map by-D’Anville, but there was in England ano- 
ther map, which he supposed was the map yesterday 
referred to by the right honorable baronet at the 
head of the government, of greater dimensions, but 
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which was also marked with a strong red line, giving 
the limits according to the American claim. That 
was the map by Mitchell; a map which was recog- 
nised as of authority, having been brought from the 
collection of his late majesty king George the Third, 


And so did Mitchell’s map, | who, it was well known, had taken a great personal 
Of that interest in the affairs of Canada and of North Ame- 
map, Lord Palmerston had been if possession; but rica generall 
Sir Robert Peel presumed he had not communicated ; ther either o 


7 Now, it might be a question whe- 
those maps had guided the negotia- 
tions; but there could be doubt which of these two 
maps was the authoritative one—which of the maps 
had been used by the American negotiators in 1782. 
He would refer to a private letter from Dr. Frank- 
lin to Mr. Livingston in 1782, not quoted by Mr. 
Sparks, printed in a work published twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. Temple, Dr. Franklin’s grandson, 
which contained the whole of Dr. Franklin's cor- 
respondence while he was in Paris. Dr. Franklin, in. 
his letter 55 “I am perfectly clear in my recol- 
lection that the map we used in the negotiations was 


the one drawn by Mr. Mitchell about twenty years 
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ago; and that we relied much on the opinion of Mr. 
Adams, who, was concerned in the former discussioa 
as to this treaty.” Here was a clear proof that the 
map used by the negotiators at that time was not 
D’Anville’s scrubby eighteen-inch affair, but Mr. 
Mitchell’s. He defended Mr. Webster on the score 
of not having produced the “red-line” map. As to 
the imputations which had been thrown out upon the 
American minister in this matter, as to the non-pro- 
duction of this map, and so forth, they were absurd. 
It was understood that when Lord Ashburton was 
sent out on a special mission to settle this question, it 
was to settle the question on the principles of com- 
promie and convention; and Mr. Webster very right- 
y considered thatit would be most unwise to pro- 

uce any of the old elements of misconception be- 
tween the two countries—any of the old documents 
on either side. In the course of some further ob- 
servations; he ridiculed Lord Palmerston’s boast that 
he had maintained peace for ten years, when he had 
been on the vergeof war with Russia, France, and 
America, and actually at war in the J evant, Affgha- 
nistan, and China. 

Mr. Hawes rose to address the house, when he 
wos interrupted by the speaker, whose attention had 
been called to the fact that there were not ſorty 
members present; when the house adjourned. 

The next day, Mr. Hume asked Lord Palmerston 
whether he had any intention of renewing the de- 
bate, which had terminated so disgracefully to that 
house? [Ministerial cheers.] 

Lord Pal uknsrox replied, “I beg to say that I do 
not intend to give any further notice of motion on 
the subject. {Cheers on the ministerial side.) My 
object was to have the question discussed, and I am 
quite satisfied with that which has taken place. [Re- 
newed cheers. A short pause.] By way of expla- 
nation, Í may add, that after the statement of the 
right honorable baronet at the head of the govern- 
ment, that he could not without prejudice to the pub- 
lic service, grant the papers for which I had moved, 
I could not have pressed my motion to a division.” 


Mr. Heme said, „then, sir. I now beg to give no- 
tice that on Friday, the 31st instant, I shall submit 
the following resolution tothe house: ‘that the house, 
looking to the Icng-protracted negotiations between 
the government of this country and that of the U. 
States of North America as to the settlement of the 
northwestern boundary, and taking into considera- 
tion the state of uur foreign relations in October, 
1841, is of opinion that the treaty of Washington is 
alike honoracle and advantageous to each of the 
high contracting parties; and that the thanks of this 
house are due to th: ministers who advised, as well 
as to the right honorable Lord Ashburton, who had 
negotiated and concluded that treaty?” [This ane 
nouncement was received with loud cheers from both 
«ides of the house.] 

Subsequently, Lord Patmersron, correcting an 
error into which he had fallen on Tuesday, stated that 
Lord Ashburton was not an American citizen. 

Lord Broveuam gave notice in the house of lords 
of a similar motion to that of Mr. Hume. 

On the 3d instant, Sir R. Peel brought up some 
papers connected with the North American bounda- 

line. 
ir. Hume would again ask the right honorable 
baronet to allow his motion fora vote thanks to 
Lord Ashburton to be brought forward on Friday 
next. 

Sir R. PExl said that he could give no other assu- 
rance upon the subject than that which he had al- 
ready given. 

Lord J. RusseLL then rose and said that he wish- 
ed to put a question to the right honorable baronet, 
connected with the motion of the honorable member 
for Montrose. The honorable gentleman had given 
notice of a motion, callin . gk that house to ap- 
prove of the treaty of Washington. Now, among 
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the provisions of that treaty was one respecting the 
suppression of the slave trade on the coast of Afri- 
ca. But it seemed that a different construction had 
been placed on the article relating to that subject by 
the government of this country and the government 
of the United States—(loud cries of “hear, hear,” 
from the opposition benches)—and it seemed to him 
very desirable that the government should distinctly 
state their construction of the treaty, before the dis- 
cussion of the motion of the honorable member for 
Montrose. The house was aware that with respect 
to what was called the right of visit, a correspon- 
dence had taken place between his noble friend, the 
Jate secretary of state for foreign affairs, (Lord Pal- 
merston) and Mr. Stevenson, and subsequently be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Everett. In those 
pers, this right of visit was maintained both by 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, when it was 
denied, on the other hand, by Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Everett on the part of the United States. It was 
supposed that further negotiation respecting the 
sa would be entered into by Lord Ashburton 
aring his late mission. After that mission had been 
eoncluded, there appeared inthe message of the 
ident of the United States, a statement to the 
effect that the American government would not con- 


cede the right of visit, and jn substance that the 8th | their production. 
article of the treaty of Washington provided other 


means, by which hereafter it would be quite unne- 


eessary that any such right should be asserted by this 


country. But on the first night of the session, the 
right honorable baronet had stated, in a manner 
which gave great satisfaction to the house, that no 
such concession had been made on the partof the 
British government. 
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ly, the rightof any maritime nation, on the ee 
tence of just grounds for suspicion, to visit n vessel 

for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
flay she hoisted was one she had a right to exhibit. 
He proposed to lay on the table of the house the de- 
patch from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, written 
in 1841, which contained the principles by which 
her majesty’s government were guided on that sub- 
ject. From these ay age her majesty’s govern- | 


ment had never departed. They had given no in- 
structions to Lord Ashburton, except such as were 


143 
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are the practices of diplomatists and negotiators, [a 
laugh|]—I say it is rather hard to expect that the 
negotiator on the part of the United States should 
be held bound to disclose to the diplomatist with 
whom he was in treaty all the weak parts of his 
case; and I think, therefore, that the reflections cast 
upon Mr. Webster—a gentleman of worth and ho- 
nor—asre, with respect io this matter, very unjust. 
This map was, it is true, ſound in the archives of the 
foreign office at Paris, and a letter of Dr. Franklin 
was also found, having reference to some map, but 


sanctioned by the principles contained in that de- there is no direct connection between the map so 
spatch. He had stated at the opening of the session, | found and the letter of Dr. Franklin. [Hear.] In 
that that despatch had remained without an answer; | general there is such a reference in the case of maps 
he thought he had said also without acknowledg- | referred to in despatches; but there is none in this 
ment. If he had said that it remained without ac- case. There is nothing to show that the map so 
knowledgment, he was wrong. There was an gc- | found is the identical map referred to by Dr. Frank- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the despatch by] lin in his letter; and nothing can be more fallacious 
Mr. Everett, and the promise of an answer at a fu-‘than relying on such maps. For let me state what 
ture period. He would lay on the table of the house | may be said upon the other side of the question with 
the communication received from Mr. Everett, in re- respect to maps. We made inquiry about those 
ply to the despatch of Lord Aberdeen. He was not maps in the foreign office at Paris, and we could find 
aware whether there were any other despatches ' none such as that in question at first. We have not 


‘ 
t 


which it was desired that he should produce’ if there | 
were, and they could be produced without prejudice ! 
to the public service, he would have no objection to 
As he had said before, Lord Ash- ' 


been so neglectful in former times with respect to 
the matter as the noble lord seems to think. We 
made inquiries, in 1826 and 1827, into the maps in 
the forcign office at Paris, for the purpose of throw. 


It appeared that since that that comment had been postponed; but as the noble map referred to in the letter. In answer to our first 


burton had no right whatever to treat on the sub- ing light upon the intentions of the negotiators of 
ject of the right of visit; the government consider- 1783. A strict search was made for any documents 
ing the despatch to which he had referred as final. bearing in any way upon the disputed question, but 
Now the noble lord had referred to the message of at that time neither letter nor map could be found. 
the president of the United States. He was sorry However, there were afterwards discovered, by a 
that the noble lord had entered into any comment of gentleman engaged in writing a history of America, 
the address; he thought it would have been better if a letter and acertain map, supposed by him to be the 


time, the president of the United States had been lord had read some extracts, he must read one or inquiry, as I have already stated, no such map could 
requested to make some statement with regard to | two to counteract any unfavorable impression which be discovered. The first which we received from 
the articles interpreted in so different a manner by; might possibly have been created. The right hono- the foreign office at Paris was a map framed in 1783 
the governments of the two countries. In answer to rable baronet then read an extract to the effect— by Dr. Faden, geographer to the king of England. 
that request, the president had communicated pa, that the detaining of a ship under fair suspicion of On that map is inscribed, “A map of the boundary 
pers, containing, among others matters, a portion of piracy, was consistent with good faith between the of the United States, as agreed to by the treaty of 
the despatch of Lord Aberdeen, and the president of | nations, and afforded no claim of indemnity to the 1783; by Mr. Faden, geographer to the king.“ Now, 
the United States advanced assertions similar to owner. The universal law of nations sanctioned, sir, that map placed the boundary according to the 
those he had already made respecting an abandon- and the common good required the existence of such American claim; yet it was a contemporary map, 
ment of the right in question, by the Sth article of ‘a rule. The right under such circumstances not and it was published by the geographer to the Brit- 
the treaty of Washington. It appeared, therefore, only to visit and to detain, but to search a ship was ish king. There isa work, which [ have here, a po- 
that still the greatest difference prevailed between perfectly right, and involves neither responsibility litical periodical of the time of 1783, called Beme's 
the two governments respecting that article; and a. nor indemnity, but, with this single exception, no na- Journal. It gives a full report of the debate in par. 
very essential article it was in the treaty of Wash- tion had the right in time of peace. This was sub- liament upon the treaty then being concluded, and, 
ington. Now he wished to ask the right honorable: stantively the doctrine of Great Britain herself, in in order to illustrate the report, it also gives a map 
gentleman whether, in the first place, he would be her most official declarations, and these declarations of the boundaries between the countries as then 
ready to communicate to the house that despatch of | might lead them to doubt whether the difference be- agreed to. That map, sir, also adopts the line claim- 

Aberdeen, to which the president of the Unit-' tween the two governments was one of principle. ed by the United States. On subsequent inquiry at 


ed States had referred, and also any despatches of 
Mr. Fox, containing the two messages of the presi- 
dent of the United States subsequent to the treaty of 


Not only was the right of search, properly so called, Paris, we found a map, which must be the map re- 
disclaimed by Great Britain, but even that of visit ' ferred to by Mr. Jared Sparks. There is placed upon 
was assisted with a qualification which was incon- that map a broad red line, and that line marks out 


Washington. And, in the second place, he wished | sistent with the idea of perfect right. He would not! the boundary as claimed by the British. It is proba- 
to ask the right honorable gentleman whether any make any comment upon that passage, but he thought bly a map by Mr. d’Anvilie, of 1746, and there can 
instructions had been given to Lord Ashburton re-; it was calculated to allay any apprehensions upon be no doubt but that it is the map referred to by Mr. 
specting the question in dispute, or whether any cor the subject. (Hear, hear.) In addition to the pre- Jared Sparks; but we can trace no indication of 
respondence had taken place between him and Lord! sident’s message, he might be allowed to state that connection between it and the despatch of Dr. Frank- 
Aberdeen upon the subject. He wished to know | the bill for the adjudication of the Oregon territory, lin. To say that they were connected is a mere un- 
whether there would be any objection to lay those which had passed the senate, and the passing of founded inference. But there is still another map. 
instructions or that correspondence before the house, which was alluded to asa matter of great impor- Here—in this country—in the library of the late 
in case there were any in existence. He lad asked tance in the late debate, had not passed the legisla- king—was deposited a map, by Mitchell, of the date 
that question that evening, because he thought it de- ture. A motion discountenancing the passage of the 1733—that map was in the possession of the late 
sirable that the house should know, before the dis- bill had been introduced, and the house separated on king, and it was also in the possession of the noble 
cussion upon the motion of the honorable the mem- that motion. He might also state that another bill lord, but he did not communicate its contents to Mr. 
ber for Montrose, what was the construction of the | had been passed, enabling the executive government. Webster. (Hear, hear.] It is marked by a broad 
article to which her majesty’s government adhered, of the United States to give full effect to the treaty red line, and on that line is written “Boundary as 
and whether the government of the United States of Washington. He had no objection that the docu- described by our negotiator, Mr. Oswald;” and that 
still demands that interpretation. (Hvar, hear.) ments moved for should be laid on the table of the line follows the clai:n of the United States. Hear, 


Sir R. Peer said that the despatches from Mr. house. ihear.] That map was on an extended scale. It was 
Fox had only reached him in the course of the day; Lord Jonn Russet rose and was left speaking. in possession of the late king, who was particularly 
but be hoped he should be able to give the noble ee | curious in respect to geographical inquiries. On 
Jord an answer which would serve the purpose for, EXTRACT FROM SIR ROBT. PEEL'S REPORTED SPEECH. | 


that map, I repeat, is placed the boundary line that 
which his purpose had been put. He found, inthe! ‘There is one more point on which I must touch | Claimed by the United States, and on four different 
despatches from Mr. Fox, the last message of the! before I sit down. The noble lord has spoken at Places on that line, “Boundary as described by Os- 
president of the United States, delivered at the lat. great length of a map recently discovered. (Hear, wald.“ (Hear, hear.] Now Ido not say that that 
ter eng of the month of February, 1843, and to hear.) He seems to think that that map so discov- | Was the boundary ultimately settled by the negotia- 
which message the noble lord had referred. There ered affords conclusive evidence of the justice, of | tors; but nothing can be more fallacious than found- 
Was aleo despatch from Mr. Webster to the presi- | the British claims. Now, sir, in the first place, let ing 4 claim upon contemporary maps, unless you can 
dent of the United States, reciting, and faithfully re- me observe to the noble lord, that contemporary also prove that they were adopted by the negotia- 
citing the purport of the communication addressed | maps may be—when the words of the treaty refer- ; tors; and when the noble lord takes it for graited, 
by Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, which despatch was red to by them are in themselves doubtful—they that if we had resorted to arbitration we should have 
after the first message—the annual message—of the may be evidence of the intentions of those who fra- been successful in obtaining our claims, I cannot 
resident of the United States. Of course, he would | med them, but the treaty must be executed accord- | help thinking that the matter would be open to much 
haw no difficulty whatever in laying upon the table ing to the words contained in it. [Hear, hear.] Even discussion. Indeed, I do not believe that that claim 
of the house an extract from the official despatch of | if the map were sustained by the parties, it could o. Great Britain was well founded; that it is a claim 
Mr. Fox, containing the last message of the presi- not contravene the words of the treaty; but the no- which the negotiators intended toratify. I cannot 
dent to which the noble lord had referred, and also | ble lord considers that a certain map which has been | Say, either, that the inquiries which have been in- 
that communication of Mr. Webster which gave the | found in the archives of the foreign office at Paris, stituted since Mr. Sparks’ discovery have materially 
substance of the communication made by lord Aber- is conclusive evidence of the justness of the British | strengthened my conviction either way. I think they 
deen to Mr. Fox. He would take care tnat the sub- | claims. Now, sir, íam not prepared to acquiesce | leave matters much as they were, aud nothing, 
stance of those communications should be laid on] in any such assertion. Great blame has been thrown think, can be more delusive than that the expecta- 
the table of the house at the earliest possible period. | upon Mr. Webster with respect to this map. He | ten that, if referred to arbitration, the decision 
The noble Jord then inquired with respect to the in-| has been charged with perfidy and want of good would inevitably have been given in your favor, in 
structions given by Lord Aberdeen to Lord Ashbur- | faith in not having at once disclosed to Lord Ash- | Consequence of the evidence of maps, which would 
ton, upon the subject of what was called the right of | burton the fact of his possessing this map. Now, II not be trusted as maps recognised by the negotiators 
visit as distinguished from the right of search, name- | must say that it is rather hard, when we know what themselves. s 
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Arnica. Captain Davley, briz Ceylon, arrived ut Sa. | 
Jem on Sunday, from Africa, reports, as we learn from 

the Register, that the barque Ro Ick Dhu, of Provi- 

dence, Captain Richard T. Sims, of Salem, was at Ac- 

cre, December 10, tu sail tor Windward coast. Captain’ 
Sius wad been boarded by an otiicer of H. B. M. brig: 
Spy, aad Leaicd in u inost shametul and insulling mane} 
her, insomuch that Captain S. had felt bound to make a 
representation uf the case to the Brush commandant of: 
the station. Captain Sims? statement was fully corro- | 
borated by an English gentleman, a passenger wih 
hin atthe time. The same otficer boarded the Ceylon 
the day after. and Captain Dayley states thut he was so 
totish in his appearance he would not invite hun 

into his cabin. ‘Lhe officer. however, did not wait for 

un invitation, but when Captain D. went for his pa- 

pers as deinunded, followed hint into the cabin of his own 

uccord. 

The Prince de Joinville had been on the const, visited 
all the foreign stations, with which he expressed him- 
self extremely pleased, and sailed tor the Brazils in Jan- 
uary. 


AMERICAN Game IN Tile HIGHLANDS or ScoTLAND.— | 
With the last summer the wild turkey of America has 
been introduced by Charles Edward Stuart into the ro- 
inantie land of Aigas, near the talis of Kilmorrick, in 
Ross-shire. ‘Ine island being covered by wood, and 
‘abounding in seeds and wild herbage, oflers them a lo- 
cality entirely comfortable to their natural habits, and 
they nave already become pertecily naturalized, and pro- 
duced two broods of young. 


AMERICAN EXNXTERPRIZE. It is stated in some of the N. 
York papers, tbat Mr. Rufus Welch, of the Olympic 
cicus, utenda sailing from that port in a few weeks, lor 
Leghorn. It is said tha: he will with his troop const up 
the Mediterranean, visit Cairo, and crossing the Ishmus 
ot Suez. descend the Red Sea, visit Western and Bast- 
ern Indi, and push his way 10 China, and ere the lapse of | 
ei. heen months, exhibitan American equestrian troop: 
10 luis wejesty the brother of the Sun and Moon, at the; 
Royal Caon Chon amphitheatre at Pekin. He is now in 
the city ot Baltimore. 


WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK? By the packet of 
Marcu 4. che Mesers. Harper sent to John Murray, the 
great London publisher, 1,250 copies of Stephens’ Inci- 
dents of ‘Travelin Yucatan. By the Britannia they te- 
ceived an order for 750 copies more, which were shipped 
on Paursday last, and in addition to all these, Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam have sent 250 copies to their house 
in London—making in ull 2.250 copies. Of the Incidents 
of ‘lravel in Central America, London has taken nearly 
4,000 comes. 

Mr. Murray writes to the Mesers. Harper that at the 
trude sule in March, when only half a dozen sample co- 
ae had been received, he took orders tor 700 copies, and 

ween that sule aud the writing ol Ins letter, he hac ure 
ders tor 800 more. IN. Y. Com. Adv. 


Baxk Irrus. The Western Insurance and Trust 
company at Columbia, Georgia, had their bank robbed 
on the Ih instant. of 875,000 in gold and notes, by per- 
Ronse in disg use, who entered and secured the officers 
of t e bank whilst they escaped with the booty. A te- 
ward of 85.000 was offered, and four persons have been 
airesied, who have heretofore been considered of the 
first respectadility. Tuomas C. McKean, and John 


Lane Lewis, former mayor of the city, und now solici] omntous discovery was made in the morning; u larger voked lke one. 
iur of toe circuit court; the former is in juui—the lai- qvantty than ever before noticed, of a substance pre- ine 


Messrs. Ohang and Eng. the Siamese twin brothers, to 
Misses Sarah and Adeiaide, daughters of Mr. David 
Yeaies, of Wilkes Co. N. C. Can this be 807 


Comnace. It is stated that there are six steam presses 
in constant&notion, so as to supply the Bank of England. 
with the specie in exchange for silver bars and gold in- 
gots, which they send to be struck into the currency of 
the realm. And this upon an averuge, is upwards of 
£300,000 per week. 


EaARTHOC AKE AT Porto CahTLLO. We learn from 
Capt. Farrell, of the brig Henrietta, that an earthquake 
occurred at Porto Cabello, on the 4th instant, at H 
u’cluck, P. M., producing great alarm among the inhab- 


| itants, several ul whom, fur security, spent the night on 


board of the brig. ‘Though the shock was severe, no 
damage resulted to property. Jour. of Com. 


Fire. At Newburn, N. C. on the 18th inst. 120 build- 
ings, 50 dwellings, 8 stores, 13 warehouses, and 49 other 
houses were burut down. Loss estimated at $100,000, 


Frour, at Philadelphia 24 25; at Baltimore 84 19; at 
St. Louis $2 56 a 83; at Cincinnati 82 90. The in- 
spectivns at Baltimore during lust week consisted of 
6,07! bbls. and 485 half bbls. 

Letiers from London as late as the 18th March gay, 
that all prospect of a reduction in the corn duties, on the 
liberanon of Amenecan bonded flour from the ware- 
houses is disappointed by the fairness of the weather and 
the universal accounts of fuvoruble growing crops. This 
willbe a dumper upon our western and other grain grow- 
ing states. ‘Whe overwhelming vote in parliament against 
even enquiring as to the operation of Sir Robert Peel's 
corn law of lust session is decisive as to any modifica- 
tion of that law. 


BREADSTUFFS. 
1842. 1841. 
Bhis. Bush. Bbls. Bush. 
Markets. Flour. Grain. Flour. Grain. 


New York insp. 1,940,330 2.735.218 


Butfalo, shipmtts, 640.277 1.623.358 648,686 1,427,032 


Clevebnd, arriv'ls, 492,711 1.563.445 441.025 1,844,808 
Sandusky, exp. 15,472 527.347 22.457 492,785 
Toledo, shipimis, 37.280 116,730 45.781 127,898 
Baltunore,insp, 558.292 — 628,974 — 
Providence, inp. 89,693 658.000 85,830 681.757 
Boston, imp. 609,400 2.359 482 574.733 2,437,836 
Chicago, exp. 12.119 570,710 — — 
Milan, exported, 5,163 400,009 4,774 233,540 
Pitsburgh, ship'd. 114.103 200,000 — — 
Monroe, ship'd. 18340 50 055 9,302 26,219 
Calais, Me. rec'd. 10.650 47.338 — — 
Portland, Me. imp. 53.376 160,657 68.874 251,432 
Massillon, cleard 42.106 655,377 30.224 494,306 
Muumee, exp. 7,059 47,566 — 214,860 
Zanesville, clear'd 50,441 — — — 
Detroit, exp. 180,200 99.923 180.000 50.000 
Iswego, receipts 155,693 752,754 147.000 756.887 
Xkrou, cleared 142.815 — — = 
Michigan, ship'd 8.807 213,245 4.250 82,800 
Albuny, insp. 313 303 — — — 
Canuda, exp. 311.000 674,691 367,841 1,728,425 


TRON REVENUE cuTrers. Contracts have been enter- 
ed into tor the couplenen of one at Boston. and three 
at New York. Que of the engines is to be made at New 
1 one at Boston, one at Pinladelphia, and one at 

talo. 


MiLLERIsM. The eventful 23d of April, 1843, was as 
delighttul a dny as our spring has offered. True, quite an 


ter gave bal; J. B. Jackson aud Alien Buss the booker | ciscly resen biing sulphur, lind been deposited during te 
Cr of the iustitution, who iis said let iu dus ace pain of the night betore, over our whole viesnity and was 
pices, und then sullered lnmegest to be seed by them) collected upon the margins of the small water courses. 
uud locked Up with the other officers in the vault. The ‘Tbe minute farina of the pine toresia situated win a 


Money except about 85,000 has been recovered. 

The Bank of England circniatiun according to their | 
last official weekly average trad increased £360,000; de- 
pusiies had tcreased £793,000; securities had increased 
41.135.000; und the bulhon 4 109.000. As compared 
wiih the corresponding return of last year, there is an 
increase of £3,141,000 in the circulation, of 13, 340, 000 
un the deposites, of £266,000 in tue securiues, and of 
£4,929,000 in the amount ot bullion. The average cir- 
culation in March 1842, being £16,952,000 against un: 
amount of 420,093,000 at present; while the atnount of 
bulion now in store is £11,054,000 against 46, 125, 000 
iu March 1842. Chinese silver included in this amount. 


Sank or II. LIxois. An examination of the condition 
of the Bunk of Illinois has been made by a Mr. David 
Prickett, who was appointed the commissioner to wind 
up the uiiairs of the bank. Upon entering the vaults, in- 
stead ot finding specie to the amount of $307,010 us 
reported by the cusnier, Mr Prickett found but $135,000, 
leaving a deficit of 8121, 000, which the ofhcers of the 
bank reluse to account tor. Of course this development 
has produced great excitenicnt at Suawnectown, 


Baxk oF Onio. From a published statement of the 
condiuen of the ten banks in Okio. tor January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1543, it appears ihat on the first ins:ant, 
their usgregate Capnal was 83.491.307; depusites 8803, 
257; Que tu bunks 92,163; other habnines 5515.430; their 
u- ts are notes und bills discounted $3,929,374; specie 
£63,726; bank nutes $295,000; due from banks $352,- 
00% diner resources $1,126,679, 


CHINESE TWINS MARRIED. ‘The Courier contains the 
anpvuncement of the fuliowing extraordinary marriege: 
On ‘Thursday, April 13th, were married at Wilkes 
Co. N. C., bye der Coleby Sparks, of the Bapùsi church, 


tew mies of us, occasionully produces this appearance 
here, but selduin to such an extent as on the dreaded 
morning of the 23d. Inthe evening, an Apcil shower. 
accompanied with thunder and behing: refreshed the 
atmosphere, but the world remains yet in ts orbit. 


Mussissiprt. The Vicksburg Whig of the Ist inst. in- 
formed us that colonel W. II. Shelton, formerly prest- 
dent ot the Brandon bank, drowned himself in Pearl 
riur on the preceding morning. Col. S. was charger) 
witu havaing louned the absconding treasurer, Graves, a 
large sum of money. and of having borrowed the sum 
from Mr. Crane. Col. S. had been an important wit- 
ness in Graves’s case, and liad bccn a good dea! con- 
cerned with him. Me. Crane demanded the ny ney ot 
Mr. S. His body was found a short time after“ ards.— 
Mrs. Shelton. bis Wife, from ihe moment she wasin- 
tormed of his melancholy suicide, suffered the most 
acute tonnent, und was never permitted to be alune un- 
ul she sank in the reuefofdeath. She expired in spasms 
A fracas occurred growing out of this same Graves af- 
fair, between Mr. J. D. Freeman, auorney general, and 
Mr. Lewis Saunders, of Natchez, in consequence of the 
former having had Mr. Thomas, the father-in-law of 
Graves, arrested on the charge of being a pgrticipator in 
the defaleation. The ‘Tuscaloosa Monitor speaking of 
the return of the state’s money by Mrs. Graves, on the 
day after Shelton’s suicide, a matter of duty which 
the simplest dictate of honesty would enjoin upon a 
cuild, says: i 

“We know that integrity is the proud. characteristic of 
woman, and that us exercise under the must trying cir- 
cumstances ig by no means rare; but the conduct of 
Mrs. Graves, after being abandoned by her husband. 
aud sharing the dishonor of his namg, in voluntarily re- 
turning to the state this large amount, abstracted by its 


t 
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officer, while she knew that soon the law would take 
from her every doliar’s worth of property to pay her hus- 
band’s forleited bund, deserves to be recorded on pillars 
of brass and tablets of gold. She has not only reflected 
honor on her lovely sex, but has secured for herself and 
cinidrun, in despite of the crime of the Husband and the 
e a passport which will confer respectability any- 
Where.“ 

Graves's defalcation amounts now to 946.000. He is 
thought to have escaped to Texas in the disguise of a 
negro. 


Naval. The U. S. ship Independence, Com. Siew- 
art, arrived at Pensacola on the 8thinst. She was to 
sail again on the 17th instant for the Mexican coast. 

Tne Pensacola Gazette of the 15th instant says that 
the home squadron, at that place, has received sailing 
orders. 

A correspondent of the Mobile Herald, writing from 
Pensacola, on the 16th instant, mentions that the British 
sloop-of-war Magnet had just arrived there wi h ex- pre- 
sident Bover, who lately abdicated the chief magisiracy 
of Hayti, on board. He further states that two ships, 
supposed to be the U. S. ships-of-war Marion and Vin- 
cennes, were in the offing. Much dissatisfaction pre 
vailed at the navy yard on account of the non-arrival of 
the navy agent with funds for the yard. 


Porto Rico. We learn by the Susan, from Ponce, 
P. R. that great numbers of armed negroes were seen 
on the borders of the island, and that the whites were in 
a constant state of ularm. They expected an attack 
froin the blacks every hour. IN. F. Herald. 


Potomac Pisngkiks. The season is later than usual. 
The Alexandria Gazette of the 22d quotes shad at 84 75 
a $5 per hundred; herrings 82 50 a $3 per hundred, 


Specie. It is stated that nine millions of dollars (rouad 
numbers) in specie, hus reached New, Orleans within the 
last six months. 

The British steamer Thames arrived at Havana with 
$334 000 in specie. 

The import of specie into Boston from January 1, 
1843. to 221 instant, inclusive, was $3,949,739 in gold, 
and $89,520 in silver. The export during the same pe- 
riod was 346,146 in gold, and $157,491 in silver. 

The Britannia brought 81, 400, 000 in specie. 


STEAM-BoaT ITEMS. The wreck of the ill-fated Erie, 
burnt eighteen months since in Lake Erie, has beea 
found during the winter. by means of an ingeniously 
constructed magnet, which indicated the directiun of the 
masses of iron that was sunk in her. 

The Great Western on leaving New York last trip, 
touched the ground near Governor's Island, and is de- 
layed a week at Liverpool to have her bottom examined. 
She is to leave fur New York on the 22d, and leave N. 
York on the 18th May for Liverpool. 

The General Guine on her passage up the Alabama, 
struck n snag on the ldti, and sunk in ten minutes. 

The barque Houma loaded with cotton, sunk on the 
14:1 inst. in Bayou de Glaize, ten miles above the mouth 
OL the stream, 

The steam-bout South America, captain Brainard, 
made her passage from Albany to New Vork on Wed- 
nesday of last werk, in 7 hours 21 oinules—vover 21 
miles the hour. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says: “It is a curiosity to see 
our steamers sometimes when full, They appear often 


as if they were made forthe same purpose as Noah's — 


Ark. Ihe Goadess of Liberty, ina late trip to Sr. Louis 
She was literally covered and cran- 
with passengers, horses, cattle. hogs, dove, turni- 
ture, and freiglu, having on boardgupwards of 400 men, 
women and children, more than 60 horses and bogs, 
about 170 dozen chairs, 40 wagons and carriages, about 
400 tons freigut in the sieam-boat, and a itighted keel 
Dont in tow. A child was born on the passage, sevea 
pigs, and a calf! So much for emigration west.” 
Mammoth steam-bodt, It is stated in the New York 
papers that Mr. Burden, a most ingenious and enterpris- 
ing citzen of ‘Troy, in that state, “is about to construct 
a sleani- beat to run between the above two cities, to be 
riz hundred fee! long. She is expected to make the trip 
trum New York to ‘i'roy, 160 miles, in 5 hours!“ 


Stocks, have regularly advanced since the first of this 
month, evincing a renewal of confidence as well as a 
surplus of unemployed funds. United States sixes are 

sought at 1103, nowuhstanding the European capitalists 


afew months since refused to touch it at anv 8 . 


Philudelphin city tives sold last week at 994. N& York 
state 73 at 106, 6's 106, and 6's at 9533 Pennsylvania 5’3 
485, 6's 47; Philadelphia 5's 100. Indiana bonds 26; Hiie 
nots bonds 23; Ohio G's 75; Kentucky 5˙8 77, G's 913. 

Even in Europe the price of American stocks can no 
longer be kepr down to the rates they have been at. It 
is obvious from various indications that capitalists there, 
are projecting some formidable operations in order to 
make the immense amount of idie funds which they now 
have, produce something. The lust reuirns show that 
there is now in the bank of England, of unemp'oyed de- 
posites, over fifty millions cf dours! and it is rapidly ace 
The Chinese silver is arriving and addin 
to the umonnt. ‘Three cargoes have already reache 
England. “Money,” says the London correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce, “is a pertect glui—one ond a 
quarter, and one and one third per cent., is considered 
handsoine for discounts on approved bills.” The bank 
of Ling!and discounts at 3 per cent., but the circulauon 
is only 20 millions at present. Their usual annual civi- 
dend of seven per cent. could not be made up, without 
resorting to C5000 of the rest.“. 


cumulating. 
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N For latest foreign news, see postscript on 
Chronicle page. 

The packet ship England, arrived at New York, 
bringing London papers to the 8th, and Liverpool to 
the 9th April. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the house of lords on the 7th, lord Brougham 
brought forward his motion for a vote of thanks to 
Jord Ashburton for having successfully negotiated the 
recent treaty with America. He recapitulated the 
kasing eee in the history of the boundary dis- 
putes between the two countries, in the course of 
which he was very severe on general Cass, whom he 
described as exasperating the ill-feeling which pre- 
vailed in the minds of the lower classes of the Ame- 
ricans towards England, and pondering ta the worst 
parions of the mob, for the purpose of succeeding 

the presidential ohair of the union. The motion 
having been debated at some length, was earried 
without a division. 

[Had the question been submitted to the country- 
men and constituents of Gen. Cass, the decision 
would have been as decisively settled in favor of the 
posistions taken by that able representative of the 
re ai] i 

n the house of commons sir Robert Peel express- 
ed his regret that he could not give any satisfactory 
information with respect to progress in the forma- 
tion of commercial treaties with other countries.— 
He was even doubtful whether or not it was politic 
to pursue too far the system of negotiating for re- 
ciprocal concessions, instead of pursuing an indepen- 
dent course. 

In the hause of lords, on the 7th, lord Monteagle 
brought forward his motion for returna of cotton and 
wool imported in each of the last seven years, and 
the amount of the duties paid on the same, with a 
view of showing the impolicy of imposing taxes an 
raw materials, and thus prejudicing the staple trade 
and giving advantage to the foreign manufacture, 


Lonvon Corron manner, April 7. We have had 
a fair business doing in cotton to-day, but the mark- 
et continues flat. The sales amount to 5000 bales, 
nearly all American, of which 1000 bales are bought 
on speculation, the remainder are to the trade. 

April 5—The cotton sales to-day are 4000 bags, of 
which exporters have taken 600. Prices are about 
the same, but the desire to sell gives prices a dawn- 
ward tendency. 


Taxarr or Wasumweton. On the 7th April, Lord 
Brougham's motion for a vote of thanks to the minis- 
97 and to Lord Ashburton, for negotiating the treaty 
of Washington, was carried in the house of lords by 
a large majority. In the course of Lord Brougham’s 
speech, he is reported to have said as follows: 

“There was one man who was the very imperso- 
nation of mob hostility to England. He wished to 
name him, that the name might be clear as the guilt 
‘was undivided—he meant General Cass, whose 
breach of duty to his own government was so discre- 
ditable, and even more flagrant than his breach of 
duty to humanity as a man, and as the free descen- 
dant of free English parents, and whose conduct in 
all those particulars it was impossible to pass over or 
to palliate. Even after the adjustment had taken place, 
and after peace had been restored by the noble Jord’ 
exertions, as if some demon had whispered to him 

**Digjice pacem, sere semina belli,“ 
this person, who had been sent to maintain peace, 
and to reside at Parts for that purpose after pacific 
relations had been established between France and 
America, did his best to break it, whether by the cir- 
culation of statements upon the question of interna- 
tional laws, of which he had no more conception 
than of the! that were spoken in the moon, 
(loud laughter, or by any other arguments of rea- 
Vol. A1V—nie. 10. 
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ton, for which he had no more capacity than he had 
for understanding legal points and differences, or by 
stepping out of his own vince, and by mixing 
himself up with French affairs and the negotiations 
between France and England, with which he had no 
more to do than with any treaty between the princes 
of India—he did all this for the avowed purpose of 
breaking the state of peace between the two couh- 
tries; for which he had been reprimanded hy Mr. 
Webster. 


And he had done all this, for what? For the sake 
of furthering his own electioneering interests in 
America, and helping himself to that seat—the pos- 
session of which he envied Mr. Tyler—the seat of 
the first magistrateof that mighty republic. For 
that purpose he was not above paadering to the worst 
mob feeling of the United States. He (Lord Braugh- 
ham) need scarcely say, that all the respectable 

raons in America were averse to a war with Eng- 

and; but he had taken upon himself to assert that, 
wherever in that country they found a lawless set of 
rabble politicians of inferior caste and station—a 
grovelling, groundling set of politicians—a set of 
mere rabble, as contradistinguished from persons of 
property, of respectability, and of information—in 
that quarter, among those mere groundlings in sta- 
tion, among the rabble mob, they were certain to 
find the strongest and most inveterate prejudices 
against the union between America and England; 
and the greatest disposition to see war instead of 
peace between the two countries. s a s 

Then it was said (said lord Brougham) that lord 
Ashburton had, ata public meeting, talked of Ame- 
rica as the cradle of liberty. [Lord Campbell: Bos- 
ton.) Tes, and this was said to be a compromising 
act. But this was after the negotiations were over; 
this was the song of triumph,” to use an expression 
of his noble friend opposite on a former evening.— 
[A laugh.] At this public meeting at Boston there 
was no business to be transacted, but it was held for 
the purpose of celebrating the alliance re-made and 
the reconcilement re-effected hetween these two great 
kindred nations. He marvelled to hear the whigs 
object to any such proceedings ata public meeting, 
but, above all, to hear whigs, ora sort of whigs at 
least, [a laugh, ] object to any thing that was said in 
favor of the cradle of liberty. He should have thought 
the very language was so sweet and dear to every 
friend of liberty, that it might reconcile them to what 
might otherwise have appeared a breach of dignity 
and decorum. Now there waa one other authority, 
and it was the last to which he wished to refer—that 
of our revered manarch George LII. He did not con- 
sider that he stooped from his high degree, or that 
he adopted a truckling and unbecoming tone, when, 
in his reception of the first American minister who 
represented his revolted subjects, and had therefore 
a most difficult task to perform—who first represent- 
ed those revolted subjects at the court of their sover- 
eign, whose allegiance they had shaken off, and whose 
sovereign Was pian to have kept fast hold af his 
American sovereignty until it was wrested from his 
royal grasp—he took the opportunity of giving a most 
courteous reception, and of saying—which was un- 
necessary, but needless though it was, he thought fit 
to say-~that although he was the last man in his do- 
minions that consented to the independence of Ame- 
rica, there was no man in his dominions that wished 
better to that independence, ayd felt more anxious 
for the prosperity of the new world. This was af- 
ter the whole of the military proceedings had closed, 
as the speech of lord Ashburton had been made 
after the negotiations had closed. Hear, hear.]— 
My lards, (said the noble and learned lord) I breathe 
the game prayer which my late sovereign expressed 
upon that memorable occasion. | hope and trust, for 
the sake of America first—~for the sake of England 
next—for the sake of humanity, af mankind at large, 
hat the prosperity and happiness of that great peo- 
ple will be perpetuated forever. My lords, I cannot 
view with indifference the magnificent empire which 
Englishmen have erected in that land: 0 my heart 
glows when Į reflect that to England is owing that 
which America never scruples to confess she owesto 
England—those laws, those institutions—above all, 
that spirit of liberty, of religious as well as of civil 
liberty, which bas made the American republic the 
greatest democratic nation that ever held existence 
upon the face of this earth. Contemplated in itself, 
there is enough to fill one with admiration, with 
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hope, with exultation; but, in order to appreciate its 
merits and to carry those feelings to their uttermost, 
it is necessary that we compare and contrast it with 
what has happened elsewhere, in other parts of the 
new world, where all the gifts of Nature were not 
attended with the blessings of social existence. Look 
at South America: look, at the events which have se- 
parated the 18 1 oolonies from the parent state; 
contemplate for a moment the rich abundance of na 
tural blessings, of physical resources, of animal pow» 
er, of all that can make a poo le great and prospe- 
rous and powerſul—above all, the gifts which ought 
to make them thankful to Heaven—-peaceful and con- 
tented with one another; their boundless expanse of 
space diversified with every species of soil which can 
pour into their lap the produce of industry or scent 
the air with perfumes, or enrich man by wealth, the 
proverbial and unsurpassed wealth of their minerals; 
every diversity of the most delicious climates, va 

ing from the temperate to the torrid; every thing in 
absolute perfection, in abundanoe; these, a people of 
boundless capacity, numerous, various in their race, 
from the industry of the negro to the swiftness of the 
Indian, and the ablity, the practised ability of the 
European and his descendants. All these rich trea- 
sures which Providence showered on them in such 
unmeasured abundance had none of them sufficed to 
prevent anarchy from being enthroned there, had to- 
tally failed to secure the establishment of even the 
semblance of a steady, fixed, regular republic. But 
then turn your eye to the contrast, and compare them 
with North America, where you see men who, strug- 
gling with a hard climate; witb, in many places, an 
ungrateful soil; their numbers, small at first, increas- 
ing rapidly; becoming countless and spreading over a 


vast extent of land, had erected a system which was 


tried in ore political storm, aod struggled with 
success out of it, and, above all, came triumphant 
over the greatest tempest—that of the European re- 
volutian—whioh had ever laid waste human society. 
To what was the contrast owing? It was because 
the Spaniards did not carry out with them the bles- 
sings of a free constitution or the practices or prin- 
ciples of civil or religious liberty, and because North 
America was crowded with all these political bies- 
sings. And if a passing cloud has come over them 
for a moment and if it is but fora moment—and if 
there should seem to be, and I believe it is only this 
semblance of any departure on their side in their 
conduct from those kind clings and strict princi- 
ples af religion and commercial honor, and perfect 
national good faith which had always distinguished 
them, 1 have no more doubt than that J now stand 
here addressing your lordships, that that cloud will 
pass away, and that the Americans will once more, 
and jn no long space of time, feel proud, and feel 
glorious in once more resuming their station—a sta- 
tion worthy of their British descent and of their Bri- 
tish kindred—by feeling and acting as they felt, that 
no stain should be suffered to rest on any part of their 
national honor. (Cheers.] 


FRANCE. 

M. Qdillan Barrot, one of the principal leaders of 
the liberal party in the chamber of deputies, has 
given notice of a motion to reduce the jurisdiction 
of the court of peers within constitutional limits. 

The nuptials of the 1 8 Clementine and the 
prince oſ Gotha will take place at Fontainbleau on 
the 20th instant. No fetes will be given, as the roy- 
al family are still too much affected for such rejoic 
ing in consequence of the death of the dake of Or 

ans. 

The minister of marine has despatched orders to 
the maritime 5 (fort admirals) of Toulon, 
Brest, and Rochefort, to send a quantity of artillery 
to the Marquesas islands. i 

The Semaphore de Marseilles of the 3d instant, 
brings news from Algiers of the 30th ult. General 
Gentil returned to Mostaganem from his expedition 
in the mountains of the Leni Zerouabs on the 25th, 
bringing with him 712 prisoners, 400 oxen, and 3000 
sheep ar goats. In an engagement which they had 
with the Arabs on the 19th at the Marabout of Sidi 
Lekhhel, the French are stated to have killed about 
300 men, having lost themselves only 11 klled and 18 
wounded. 

“Jt is curious enough, remarks the Commerce, 
“that M. Marochetti should be commissioned to exe- 
cute at the same time equestrian statutes of Napo- 
leon and Wellington.” 
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The European correspondent of the Intelligencer 
in a letter from Paris, of March 30th, says: 

“The older Dupin, the celebrated ex-speaker of 
the chamber of deputies, and still one of the most 
important members of the body, has issued a pam- 
phlet of forty-five pages on the situation of public 
affairs in March, 1843. It is in the form of a com- 
mentary on the several paragraphs of the address of 
the chambers of the crown, and their answer to the 
royal speech. The author is a strenuous conserva- 
tive, and most earnestly Joyal to the Orleans dynasty, 
but much addicted to the frank expression of indepen- 
pail sang hearst common sense. He has 
indulged himself fully in this publication, which 
makes the most instructive and authoritative exposi- 
tion I have seen of the abuses and dangers in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. He dwells on the ex- 
orbitance and constant increase of the annual budget 
and the national debt; the neglect òf economy; the 
improvidence of applying or misapplying all pecuni- 
ary resources in time of peace—a financial disarm 
by anticipation, and particularly on the waste of 
‘treasure and blood, the atrocities of the warfare, and 
the exaggeration of the schemes of conquest and 
colonization, in Algeria. Spending, he says, up- 
wards of fourteen hundred millions of francs per 
annum, is it not time for the government to pause 
and reduce? He complains that the very elite of the 
French youth is consumed in the pursuit of the 
Arabs, who are never to be truly or usefully sub- 
dued, and in the hospitals of the Algerine provinces, 
which constantly overflow. He calculates how con- 
siderable the productiveness, at home, of the six 
hundred millions of francs buried in those provinces 
—if that enormous sum had been distributed among 
the departments for internal improvement; and he 
tells his countrymen, plainly, that in the event of a 
war with England their whole project of empire, 
and their whole military array, must perish soon, 
between British superiority at sea and Arab animo- 
sity on land. He does not seem to admire the policy 
ado in referencą to Spain, and all Spanish and 
Polish fugitives; nor the plans of treaties of com- 
merce, on any side; nor the lavish hopeless loans to 
railroad and canal companies; nor the idea of tole- 
ton the British claim of visit and search, which, 
he adds, must be abandoned before public sentiment 
in France can be quieted. The whole pamphlet is 
an able honest lecture to the government and all po- 


litical jes.” 
ii SPAIN. 


The new chamber is said to be composed as fol- 
lows: anti-coalitionists, 103; coalitionists, 61; doubt- 
ful, 18. The 103 wiil no doubt support the regent 
and all the measures of the present ministry. As to 
the exact men they may desire, that is another af- 
fair. Accounts from Madrid of the 28th March 
state that the second elections were proceeding in 
favor of ministers. On that day the lease of the 
Almaden quicksilver mines was adjudged to Senor 
Salamanca at rg ars quintal. M. Weisweiler, agent 
of the house of Rothschild, lost the prize by a few 


RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg of the 16th ultimo, 
published in the Gazette des Tribunaux, states that 
the emperor of Russia had granted a full amnesty to 
a number of Poles exiled to Siberia, or the interior 
of Russia, for the part they had taken in the reve- 
lutions of November, 1830. 


CHINA. 


The apres from Canton are to the 21st January. 
Tranquillity,continued to be preserved, and the dis- 
contented spirit which led to the riot of 7th Decem- 
ber seemed Jikely to be entirely subdued by the pru- 
dent measures of (he municipal authorities. Elepoo, 
the high imperial commigsioner, deputed by the em- 
peror to conduct the commercial negotiations with 
sir Henry Pottinger, arrived at Canton on the 10th 
January. The hong merchants desired to have an 
interview with him, which he declined. It is said 
he has demanded from them, by next June, the whole 
amount of their debts, which is to the extent of 
3,000,000 dollars. The claims for indemnification 
preferred by parties whose property was destroyed 
during the disturbance of the 7th December have 
not yet been settled. The Chinese officers have 
made direct offers to the oppressed parties, but they 
prefer to leave it in the hands of sir Henry Pottin- 
ger for adjustment. 
INDIA. 


Despatches in anticipation of the Indian mail to Ist 
of March had arrived. The principal event which 
had occurred in India was an action fought by sir 
Charles Napier, with 2,800 troops, against 23,000 
Beloochees, in which the latter were defeated; not, 
however, without considerable Joss on the part of the 
a upwards of two hundred of whom fell in the 
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It appears that the Ameers of Hyderabad, while 
making arrangements to coflect a large army, con- 
tinued to play ‘fast and loose” with major Outram, 
whom the Indian government had in December sent 
to him in order to make terms. It must be recollect- 
ed that those Ameers, who were long regarded as 
tributaries of the Affghan empire, had wıthin some 
years enjoyed a sort of independence of all subjec- 
tion. Their principles were those of eastern despots, 
who govern the country for their own special ad- 
vantage. Industry and civilization were at a stand 
there, while the most fertile districts along the Indus 
were turned into wastes or jungle deserts for the 
preservation of the wild animals whom those Ameers 
amused themselves occasionaliy in hunting and de- 
stroying. 


The British government having introduced civili- 
zation into a portion of Scinde, and having taken 
possession of the Indus, the navigation of which be- 
came a matter of general benefit, a demand was 
made on the Ameers to give up, for the use of that 
navigation, certain strips of land lying along the ri- 
ver. They temporized until at length their troops 
were collected, when on the 14th of February they 
sent word to major Outram to retire from their city. 
Major O., who did not suppose that they would pro- 
ceed to extremities, delayed. On the 15th, the resi- 
dence of the British political agent. or minister, was 
attacked; it was gallantly defended by 50 men for 
several hours; but at length their ammunition having 
been expended, the British soldiers retired, with a 
small loss, to the steamers, and proceeded to join 
sir Charles Napier, then at the head of about 2700 
men, at a distance of 20 miles from the capital of 
the Ameers. The latter hastened, at the head of 
20,000 men to attack the British force. 

On the 17th a hattle took place, which can only 
be compared to the celebrated one at Passey, in 
which, afler a severe struggle of three hours, the 
Ameers were totally routed and their troops dispers- 
ed. The loss of the British troops was considerable. 
The Ameers, on the following day surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, and Hyderabad was occu- 
pied by the conquerors. The following is a portion 
of the official account: 

Sir C. Napier marched to Muthare, and on his 
arrival there, s.scertained that the Ameers were in 
position at Meeanee, distant about ten miles, to the 
number of 25,000 men. Being aware that any delay 
for reinforcement would strengthen the confidence 
of the enemy and add to their numbers, although his 
own force was not one-seventh part of the enemy, 
sir C. N. resolved upon an immediate attack, and 
marched towards Meeanee, at four o'clock in the 
morning (the 17th.) At eight o’clock, A. M., the 
advanced guard of sir C. Napier’s force divided. the 
enemy's camp, and at nine o’clock the British troops 
formed in order of battle, belng composed of about 
2800 men, of all arms, and 12 pieces of artillery. 


The enemy opened a determined and destructive 
fire upon the British troops, and during the action, 
which ensued, with the most undaunted bravery, re- 
peatedly rushed upon them sword in hand. After a 
most desperate contest, which lasted for upwards of 
three hours, the enemy was completely deicated and 
put to flight, with the estimated loss of about 5000 
men, 1000 of whom were left dead on the field, to- 
gether with the whole of their artillery, ammunition 
and standards, a considerable quantity of stores and 
some treasures. The British colors were hoisted 
over the city of Hyderabad on the 20th inst. 


These movements along the banks of the Indus 
may be justly regardedas the precusor of a moral 
and social change among the inhabitants living upon 
ite banks, and as the promise of a more free and 
open intercourse, as well as an inmarch of European 
civilization by that d avenue towards those Asi- 
atic powers, which for so many centuries have there 
existed under secluded Mahometan or Pagan influ- 
ence. The events that are there transpiring as well 
as those lately enacted in Affghanistan, will serve to 
bring the interior powers of Bockhara, Khiva, Cash- 
gar, and Koondooz, as well as Persia, more directly 
within the circle of British or Russian diplomacy, 
and these powers must then naturally feel also the 
swell of that ebbless tide which has already begun 
to move the Chinese empire. The maritime power 
of steam from the period it first displayed itself on 
the waters of the Potomac, or subsequently with 
more practical effecton North river, or again on 
its matchless highway, the Mississippi, has gone on 
to conquer. The many noble rivere of the old world 
are beginning to bear to their remotest sources, the 
influences of its invasion, and it may be confidently 
anticipated, that it will not require the lapse of 
ages, before its effects will tell upon every navigable 
water route of the world. 

_ Lord Ellenborough has arrived at Delhi, and the 
imperial city has been quite frightened from its pro- 


priety. His entree, though taking place on a Sunday, 


was a magnificent sight. The procession included 
no less than 70 elephants, and almost as many na- 
tive princes and chiefs, whose splendid apparel, and 
the glittering uniforms of their followers, contribut- 
ed to dazzle the eye, if not to bewilder the brain of 
the spectator. 

The intelligence from Affghanistan is, that anarchy 
continues to prevail there. Akhbar Khan is said to 
be master of Cabul, and his father Dost Mabomed is 

roceeding from Lahore towards Peshawur, as if to 
join him. Akbar Khan has threatened to invade the 
poe of Peshawur, and to take it from the Sikhs, 

ut the good treatment of old Dost Mahomed by the 
latter may prevent:that invasion. 

The London Globe of the 7th says that the 
litical accounts from India and China sre not of a 
nature to affect the funds; the commercial accounts 
are favorable. In China the negotiations for a new 
and‘reduced tariff were likely to proceed satisfacto- 
rily, but as yet the only step taken was a demand for 
the imperial list of duties, and the answer given to 
the British plenipotentiary was that there was no 
great prospect of a change in the present commer» 
cial season. 


Abolition. The British government has officially 
informed the British and foreign anti-slavery society, 
that slavery has been abolished at Malacca, Singa- 
pore, and ng, including twelve millions of peo- 
ple who have been in bondage. 


MEXICO. 

Mr. Mavrick, one of the San Antonio prisoners, 
who was liberated by Santa Anna, and arrived at 
Pensacola in the U. S. ship Vincennes, has furnished 
the editors of the New Orleans papers with later ac- 
counts from the Texas prisoners. 


Colonel Fisher, Green, and others, in all eighteen, 
had reached Perote, where they were in chains. 


Dr. Booker died at that place on the 3d of April, 
from wounds received from a gun discharged by a 
drunken Mexican soldier at his commanding officer. 


The British minister had procured the release of 
the two Riddells, and captain O’Phelan, a friend of 
Fitzgerald, with whom be had fought in Spain.— 
George Crittenden had been expected at Tampico, 
where there was an order for his release. But he 
was sent on to the city of Mexico, and will there be 
liberated. 

An extraordinary courier arrived in Vera Cruz on 
on the 8th April, and was immediately despatched 
for Campeachy; it was supposed, in consequence of 
information received respecting the movements of 
commodore Moore. 


It is now settled beyond all doubt that the prison- 
ers taken at Mier, who rose upon their guard at Sa- 
lado and made their escape, were re-captured. It 
was reported at Tampico, and generally credited, 
that the order to decimate these unfortunate men had 
been carried into effect, and that of the one hundred 
m sixty-five, sixteen had been selected by ballot 
and shot. 


It was reported in Mexico that Mr. Elliott, the 
British consul in Texas had written a letter to Santa 
Anna in which was a request of president Houston that 
Santa Anna would treat the prisoners well, though they 
had acted contrary to his (Houston's) orders in passing 
the Rio Grande! The New Orleans Bulletin says— 
“If this pews be correct, it is the most brutal act of 
the age, and entitles Samuel Houston to the appel- 
lation par excellence of ‘monster.’ It is equivalent to 
volunteering the information to the Mexican govern- 
ment that bis unfortunate countrymen in chains were 
a banditti. and unfit objects of humane and christian 
treatment.“ 


Navarro, one of the commissioners connected with 
the Santa Fe expedition, was yet in prison in the 
the city of Mexico; but in good health and spirits. 


On the 13th April an em was laid on all the 
merchant vessels in the port of Tampico, until trans- 
ports could be procured in sufficient numbers to 
transport a large number of troops to Yucatan. 


Yucaran. There is intelligence of a signal reverse to 
the Mexican troops destined for the invasion of the mte- 
rior of Yucatan. General Lemus, who abandoned. 
some months back, the cause of Yucatan, with a force 
of 2,000 Mexicans, was attacked near Merida by Gen. 
Liergo, with 2,500 Yucatecos. Four hundred of the 
Mexicans, itis stated, fell on the field of battle, the re- 
mainder taking refuge in a stone church. trom which, 
however, all chance of retreat had been cut off. The 
loss of the Yucatecos is represented to have been very 
small. Deplorable accounts are given us to the condire 
tion of the Mexican fleet. Desertions from all the ves- 
sels were constantly occurring; the Guadalouye—the 
most formidable of all the vessele—having a erew of but 
31 men, ten of them gailors. But five of her al 
crew of Englishmen remained on board of ber. The 
Yucatan fleet, on the contrary, is gaining acditiona 
8 ren l 
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doubless connivers in the trade, and onl using their 
pames to cover the prize) hoisted the panis fing, 
and claimed the vessel as under the Spanish authori- 
ties. Notwithstanding, we demanded and examined 
the papers, ‘and, finding them all correct, we were 
compelled to declare the vessel free to parue her 
course. Had she fired a gun, we could have seized 
her; but there was no exouse for capture and we gave 
her up. She was a beautiful brigantine of 242 tons, 
mounted one long twelve nder, and with abun- 
dance of small arms for her crew, of 43 men, and 
stout looking fellows they were. She had left St. 
Thomas, on the coast of Africa, with 550 slaves, of 
whom 34 had died, and 2 jumped overboard in deliri- 
um; had been at sea 28 days, Assoonas we declared 
the vessel free, the hatches, which had been covered 

were thrown open, and we saw the lower decks filled 
with negroes. These miserable wretches were stow- 


TEXAS. | 
It appears probable that the order to decimate the 
Texans who attempted to escape under Col. Fisher, 
has been carried into effect near Matamoras. The 
report is that 17 were shot—young Crittenden, how- 
ever, not being among them as was at first feared.— 
The order for his release was received in season to 
save his life. Santa Anna, it appears, was about to 
release some more of the prisoners, Messrs. Colqu- 
houn, Bradely, Farehart, and Van Ness, Gen. Tornel 
daring warmly interceded for the latter. 

The Picayune adds a rumor that Capt. Elliott, the 
British charge to Texas, has written to Santa Anna, 
sine a! the express request of President Houston, 

t 


have been paid into the dustom-houses and to the re- 
ceivers of public moneys, bearing very alight indica- 
tions, if any, of a prior cancellation, from which it is 
apprehended that others of the same description are 
in circulation.” The secretary adds: ‘‘These notes 
are wholly invalid, and cannot be received or in any 
ay by the treasury.” What authority, 
we would ask, has the government of the Uni 
States thus to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of its obligations? An officer of the government 
embezzles that amount of treasury notes, and after 
thst the Mier prisoners crossed the Rio Grandes lapse of nine months, giving ay ample ere no 
contrary to his (Houston’s) explicit orders, though | pose of them, and scatter them from one on: > 155 
he hopes Santa Anna will treat them with all clem- union to the other, curing which they pass in y 
9 utineers | ote 5 “a areal oh ae Unied ed as closely as possible and yet we knew that mapy 
| M 5 e Orleans Pica f the | the treasu vely i c ; n f 
M ult 5 pric erlitt to | States will not pay them or inany way acknowledge | of their original number were wanting; otherwise 
all credit, that Landois, Hudgins, Allen, and Simp- them. How different and how honorable was the | than this dreadful confinement, they seemed well fed, 
son, four of the Texan mutineers, were hung yester- conduct of the British government in relation to the healthy, and well treated; their persons showing no 
day on board the man-of-war Austin. Barrington i marks of personi. cruelty, ob at must neve - 
and Keenan were sentenced to receive one hundred s beebit ey Ma : | bbe ivid 
lashes each, and Williams fifty.” The Texan uad- into four apartments. espace aft usually oceu- 


: 4 pied as the cabin, was filled with young girls from 10 
ron left the Balize late in the day on the Qist ult. fo 15 years of age; in the centre wore the boys and 


youths, from 12 to 18. The men in the forward di- 
vision under forecustle. The launch on deck contain- 
ed about 15 boys, who were we understood the pro- 
perty or perquisite of the cook. Thesick were plac- 
ed in a sort of a canvass apartment on the forecastie. 
The traffic is every way horrid and ; atrocious but we 
(Americans) can never give material aid in its sup- 
pression under existing laws. Nothing but resistance 
would have entitled us to capture this vessel, which 
would be viewed by every other nation asa pirate. 

Com. Porter. It isrumored that the U. S. brig 
Truxton, Lieut. Com. Upshur, will proceed to Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of receiving on board and 


8 


enders. But our government dien ona refuses to 
pay its genuins obligations, and will, in l 
ty, allow the rpetrator of the fraud to go unpun- 
ished. The effect of this unwise movement of Mr. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
ee — ena anit 
THE CABINET. The daily papers have for the | vancing; but which, since the publication of. the sec- 
Jast three weeks varied morning and evening, the 
“jast report” in relation to changes in departments 
particularly the department of state. We have 
refrained from noticing their repidly changing ver- 
sions, for want of aut entloity —bui a letter from 
the Washington oerrespondent of the New York 
Aurora, bow recognized as being in the confidence 
of the administration, states in such terms as leaves 


h 
have advanced, ) with a strong disportos on the part 


SHIPPING ON THELAKES. We have seen a 
statement in the western papers, showing the amount 
of shipping built on Lake Erie in three years. An- 


little doubt of its accuracy, that a cabinet meet- mti 5 

ing was held on Saturday, a whioh Mr. Wassren 842 a bringing home the remains of Commodore Porter. 

was present, which resulted in an arrangement by New oraft, 24 3.120 Lieutenant Charles C. Barton has resigned his ap- 

which Mr. W. would relinquish the department of pa ia 4130°000 4134190 4151,000 1 1 of provisions an clothing at 
onday i , 1 avy Yard, Pennsylvania. | 

1 wart. Mr. Lacane, attorney gen] This shows that the number of vessels built has J 


The dag ship Independence is expected to arrive at 
New York, from Pensacola, in the course of a few 
days, with the first lieutenant (Homans,) and a mid- 
shipman, {Shaw,) under arrest, charged with the com- 
mission of a most revolting and degrading crime. 

Phi hio Chronicle. 
Commodore Alexander Dallas, appointed to the 
ſcommand of the Pacific Squadron, arrived at Nor- 

Major General Games takes command of the |folk on Tuesday morning. He will proceed for 
third military department. Head quarters at St. Charges in the United States sloop of war Van- 
Louis, Missouri, He is at present at the seat of go- | daha, Commander McCluney, which vessel will sail 
nen ina few days. The following gentlemen go out pas- 

sengers in the Vandalia. Mr. Geo. Brown, U. 8 
commissioner to the Sandwich Islands; Mr. Seth 
Sweetzer, late U. S. consul at Guayaquil; passed 
midshipman Alexander Murray, attached to the Pa- 
oific squadron; Mr. Thomas Miller, Commodore Dal- 
las’ secretary, and Mr. Murat Willis, clerk. 

The U. S. brig Somers, Lieut. Com'g West, ar- 
rived at Norfolk on Tuesday morning from N. York. 

The U. 8. brig of war Boxer, Lieut. Com’g Bul- 
jus, arrived at Pensacola on the 22d ult, from Ma- 
tanzas. All well. i 8 

The U. S. frigate Independence, Com. Stewart, 
sailed from Pensacola on the 19th ult. 

The U. S. sloop of war Falmoutb was to sail from 
Pensacola on the 23d ult. for St. Domingo, the coasts 
of Georgia and South Carolina, and probably touch 
at Charleston and New York. 

Captain Thomas A. Linton, of the U. S. marine 
corps, appointed to the command on the Norfolk 
station, arrived at that place on Tuesday morning. 


ral, will take charge of the department for the pre- 
sent, in conjunction with his duties as attorney gene- 
. Whether he will permanently undertake the 


decreased, while the tonnage and cost have increased. 
This includes four steam propellers, now building, 


duti i one at Buffalo, one at Cleveland, one at Perrysburg, 
6 > 5 and one at Chicago, of 250 tons each, at à cost 
tion of visiting and examining the northern naval es- of $15,000 each. 
tablishments during the ensuing summer. 
The secretary of war, is on a visit to his friends in 
Pennsylvania. 


— 


THE ARMY. 


V. S. BANKRUPT LAW—Pronooncep TO BE 
—Constrrvutionat, The constitutionality of the late 
United States bankrupt law come in question recent- 

Jy in the United States circuit court for the eastern 

istrict of Louisiana.. On the 24th ultimo Judge Mo- 

Kinley delivered the opinion of the court, the con- 
. clusion of which is as follows: 
~ «Ip answer to the question whether the act of con- 
gress to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 

throughont the United States, approved the 19th of 

August, 1841, isa constitutional law, adjourned tnto 

this court by the district court for said district, it is 

ordered that the following answer be certified to said 
district court, sitting in bankruptcy, as the opinion of 
this court. | 

“That the act of congress to establish a uniform 
system of oka tae Magda ria the United States, 
approved the 19t of August, 1841, is a valid 

‘and binding law according to the constitution of the 
- United States of America. J. McKINLEY, 
Associate justice of the supreme court of the U. S.” 


1 CUTTER SERVICE. We learn 
ua of ae a 5 ha huts, but the inhabitants fled at our approach. Join- 
department, to take charge of this branch of the ing the Ist lieutenant, I pushed in ser the Man- 


: ve Islands, and we finally caughtan 
f head. a ae of Ni Nore ae sloep in his hut. The old fellow seemed to have no 


doubt that be 5 pirates 3 bat ana n 
d his heart, by some presents, @ e direc 
= TREASURY NOTES. The sẹoretary of the|us to. i 
Censurf has given notice in the Ma 1 that the wr t08 small town farther west. On clearing the 
‘ department is ready to redeem all the treasury notes 
of the United States heretofore issued bearing date 
on or before the lst of July, 1842, and which shall 
become due before the 30th of June, 1843; and that 
aceording to the provisions of different acts of con- 
gress, interest upon ail the notes as above described 
Will cease on the 30th of June next. The notes are 
to be redeemed in money at the United States depo- 
gitories in New York or Washington. 


— 


THE NAVY. 

Forma, St. Augustine, April 23d. The United 
States steamer Poinsett and U. S. brig Oregon were 
at Tampa, engaged in surveying the coast. Lieut. 
McBlair, late commanding the Poinsett, had obtain- 
ed leave of absence, and was on his way to the 
north. Lieut. Taylor was left in command of the 
Poinsett. It was expected that the vessels engaged 
in the surveying expedition at Tampa, would get 
through with their duties in the course of a couple 
of months more. Gen. Worth is to make his head 


overhauling sundry fishermen’s huts and bo 
some small traders, but found no traces of pirates.— 
We now crossed over to the south side of Cuba, and 


firet entered the Guama river; here we found some 
uts but tt STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Taxes m city or Boatan. The largest amount 
of real estate taxed to one concern in Boston is to an 
individual, $604,000, who is also taxed for $360,000 
personal property. The second highest amount is 
taxed to acorporation, $572,000; the third to an in- 
dividual, 8487, 000, who is a partner in a firm whose 
personal estate is valued at 9100, 000; the fourth is 
fo an individual, 6473, 400, and he pays tax on 
$40,000 personal property, besides his share of the 
personal and real estate ol a firm of which he isa 
partner, amounting to $65,600. On real estate there 
are seventy-seven individuals and companies taxed 
for more than $100,000. There are 19095 indivi- 


seeing the cutter and launch in thy wake, wore 
round and stood off under a press of sail, at the same 
time casting off a small sloop she had in tow. This 


men in her informed us that the chase was a slaver, 
well armed, and full of negroes. We pressed on in 


ighest 

on the list is a trust, amounting to $500.000; the se- 

cond is a firm in mercantile business whose property 

ia estimated at $450,000; two brothers are taxed 

$250,000 each, besides for real estate, and a third 
rother of the same family for $220,000. 


Pr wd 


LOST OR STOLEN TREASURY NOTES.— 
Tue secretary of the treasury has published a list of 
about $100,000 of treasury notes, which he says he 
Baas received information were made up in a Eo 
At the custom-house in New Orleans, on the July 


is, for those who got over it. Lieut. Wainwright, 
had boarded a few minutes before we reached her, 
but before he got alongside, a Spanish custom-house 
boat had boarded the ala ver, an the officers (though 


* 


+ 
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ALABAMA. 


This state sets a good example in paying her inte- 
rest, if not in regulating her own currency. On Sa- 
turday the Merchants’ Bank of New York paid over 
to the Phenix Bank $106,000, being the amount of 
interest payable at the Phænix on the Ist of Ma 
Part of the interest due in London on the Ist of July 
was sent forward in March, and the balance was to 
go in the Boston steamer which sailed last Monday 

VM Y. American. 


FLORIDA. 


The United States steamer Poinsett and brig Ore- 
gon were at Tampa, actively engaged in surveying 
the coast—a duty which it was expected they would 
be able to complete in a couple of months more 
time. Lieut. McBlair, late of the Poinsett, having 
obtained leave of absence, came passenger in the 
Cincinnati, leaving lieut. Taylor in command of his 


vessel. 

The tide of emigration is fast flowing into Florida. 
Already it is supposed that nearly all the grant of 
two hundred thousand acresof land made by go- 
vernment is taken up. The following settlements 
are already established in the southern section of 
the territory: “Chucachatta,” which is within thirty 
miles of Old Tampa; ‘‘Homesassie,” distant from 
Cedar Keys about fifteen miles; ‘‘Allafia,” about se- 
ven miles below Tampa, on the eastern shore; and 
the “Manatee,” at the mouth of Tampa. On this 
Zast settlement they have orange trees, lime trees, a 


t variety of grapes, the olive, and most kinds of 


ical fruits in a state of cultivation. Several 

other settlements have been commenced along the 
coast, south of St. Augustine. 
_ Emigrants are likewise flowing in and settling in 
the vicinity of the St. Johns. A private letter from 
Jacksonville says: Our neighborhood 1s brisk with 
settlers. If the tide of emigration, with the induce- 
ments extended by 
climate and exuberance of our soil, could be turned 
bitherward, Florida, in a few fleeting years, would 
eclipse the far west in population and commerce.” 

Several topographical engineers of the United 
States army have been diligenily engaged zin survey- 
ing the country in the neighborhood of Tampa, 
by order of rnment, with a view to es- 
tablish a permanent military post in that vicinity. 
The site preferred is on the western-shore of Tampa 
bay, and nearly opposite Gadsden's Point. It is a 
high and commanding headland, with an anchorage 
in . feet water, with a bold shore. Ves- 
sels coming in from Egmont Island carry fifteen feet 
of water overthe bar. On this spot it is proposed 
‘to erect a permanen post, with substantial brick 
buildings. It is about twenty-five miles from Tam- 
pe, in a direction nearly southwest by west. 


[St. Augustine Republican. 


ry 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEOLOGY. Atthe anniversary meeting of the 
British Geological society in London, on the 17th of 
February, some high praise was given to the enter- 
19 and learning of the geologists of this country. 

ie retiring president, R. J Murchison, esq. in his 
address, made especial reference to the important la- 
bors of professors Hitchcock, Rogers, Dale Owen, 
and others in America. The new president, Mr. 
Warburton, in the course oſ his speech, referred to 
Mr. Everett, and said: “There is no nation which, as 
geologists, we are bound more to honor, in the person 
of its minister, than the United States of North Ame- 
rica; for no steps more calculated to promote geolo- 
gical researches, and to lead to important results in 

our science, have ever been taken by the government 
of any country than have been taken by many of the 
states of that great confederation.” Mr. Lyell, the 
eminent geologist, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Everett, made grateful allusion to the flattering re- 
ception he had met with in this country. - Were I,” 
said he, “ever so unfortunate as to quit my native 
land and reside permanently elsewhere, I should with- 
out hesitation choose the United States for my second 
country, especially New England, of which Mr. Eve- 
rett is a native, where a population of more than two 
millions enjoys a higher average standard of prospe- 
rity and intellectual advancement than any other po- 
pulation of equal amount on the globe.” Mr. Lyell 
then mentioned that Massachusetts, while Mr. Eve- 
rett was governor of the state, made the first publica- 
tion of one of those state surveys by which the progress 
of geology has been so much forwarded in North A- 
merica. It was under the auspices of Mr. Everett 
that the valuable report of professor Hitchcock was 
published, and it is dedicated to him. 

“Eighteen states ofthe union,” said Mr. Lyell, 

“have followed the example of Massachusetts and 


government and the serenity of 


appointed geological surveyors, by which they have 
afforded more efficient patronage, and given a greater 
impulse to the progress of our science in the last ten 
years, than it ever received in an equal period of time 
from any one government in Europe. Fhe American 
state surveys were not exclusively confined to the 
practical bearing of geology on economica! improve- 
ments, although this was professedly their chief end; 
but the surveyors, unfettered by narrow utilitarian 
restrictions, were liberally encouraged to collect facts 
and publish speculations which they deemed likely to 
illustrate the general principles of the science and 
lead to sound theoretical conclusions.” 


Mr. Everett returned his acknowledgments with his 
usual felicity. In the course of his remarks he made 
the following pleasant allusion to the manner of found- 
ing the Lowell Institute, before which Mr. Lyell de- 
livered a course of geological lectures to very large 
and delightful audiences: 


“A few years since,” said Mr. Everett, “a young 
Bostonian, who had increased a handsome inherited 
property by the successful pursuit of commerce, form- 
ed the design of founding an institute in his native city 
for courses of lectures on the most important bran- 
ches of moral and natural science. This generous 
project was matured and consummated during an ex- 
tensive tour in Europe and the east. His last testa- 
mentary dispositions were made in a state of declin- 
ing health, while he was at Thebes in Egypt, on his 
way India, where he died. The ample funds which 
he bequeathed for the purpose above mentioned hav- 
ing been applied with great judgment by the kinsman 
to whom, as the sole trustee, the execution of this 
important trust was confided, the Lowell Institute is 
now in the fourth year of most successful operation. 
Classes as large as were ever perbaps assembled, 
have, from the first, attended the course of lectures 
delivered on this foundation.” 


The names of the geologists and Natural Historians 
in atlendance at the meeting of the association which 
took place last week at Albany, are as follow: 


ames attending, nce when at 
members. home. 
William C. Redfield, City of New York, 
Jobn Gebbard, jr. Scoharie, New York. 
Lewis C. Beck, Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Henry D. Rodgers, Philadelphia, 
George B. Emerson, ton, 


Lardner Vanuxem, 
A. Osborn, 
Oliver Smith, 


Edward Lascelle, 
Simon Z. Haven, 
J. W. Bailey, 


Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
Herkimer county, N. Y. 
N i York, of Mechanics’ 


ns. 

Wiliams College, Mass. 
Utica, New York. 
West Point, New York. 


D. D. Owen, New Harmony, Penn. 
S. S. Haldeman. Columbia, Penn. 
E. S. Ca Castleton, Vermont. 


Carr, 
John H. Redfield, 


New York city. 
Douglass Houghton, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


J. N. Nicollet Baltimore. 

Matthew H. Webster, Albany. 

Giles F. Yates, Schenectady, New Tork. 

James Hall, Albany. 

Ebenezer Emmons, Albany. 

James Eights, Albany. 

James P. Espy, Washington, D. C. 

Lyman Wilder, Hoosick Falls, Rens. co. 
New York. 

Franklin Everett, Canojoharie, New York. 

E. N. Horsfard, Albany, New York. 

Ebenezer Emmons, jr. Do. Do. 

Benjamin Silliman, jr. New Haven, Conn. 

George S. Weaver, Cambridgeport, Vt. 

John L. Hapes, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Chas. T. Jackson, M. D. Boston, Mass. 


Among the proceedings of this valuable associa- 
tion, the Albany Advertiser mentions the following: 

Professor Bailey, of West Point, read an interest- 
ing paper, giving the result of his discoveries of the 
existence, form and character of crystals in the 
barks, leaves, and ashes of the different kinds of 
woods. These were very minute, and were only 
rendered visible by aid of. powerful magnifying 
glasses. The authority illustrated his subject by a 
number of beautiful diagrams. These crystals, 
though not more than 11, 250th part of an inch in 
length, made up in number what they lacked in size. 
More than 1,000,000 could be found on a single square 
inch of the liber of the wood. 


Dr. Owen read an important and able memoir on 
the geology of the western states, and particularly 
of Indiana and of the valley of the Ohio. The fol- 
lowing abstract of it, we derive from the Albany Ad- 
vertiser: 

The formations of the district described belong 
chiefly to the eras of the bituminous coal, the carbo- 
niferous or mountain limestone, and the silurian rocks 
of Murchisen. 


— ——— aae — 


The order of superposition of the above forma- 


tions, their dip and cut cross, were exhibited by two 
18 feet sections; one running from southeast to north- 
west, from the Unaka mountain in Tennessee, to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin river; the other, from south- 
west to northeast; from the Chickasaw Dluff on the 
Mississippi to Fittsburg. The superficial area of 
each group of rocks was laid down on a large chart, 
colored to correspond with the sections. Over each 
formation, in their appropriate geographical and 
stratagraphical position, were figures of the organic 
remains on a magnified scale, so that they could be 
seen et a distance. 


The most interesting points touched upon by Dr. 
Owen were, the description of the Great Illinois Coal 
Field, equalling in area the entire island of Great 
Britain, and occupying the greater part of Illinois, 
about one-third of Indiana, a northwestern strip of 
Kentucky, and extending a short distance into Jowa. 
A specimen of coal from this coal field was exhibit- 
ed, which displayed in a beautifully distinct manner 
the woody fibre. ; 

The absence of trap dikes and dislocations in the 
western coal measure was adverted to as a remarka- 
ble contrast to the coal fields of England, which are 
wonderfully disturbed by volcanic action and intru- 
sive rocks. The position of the most productive 
salt-springs was pointed out on the section near the 
base of the coal measure. 

Rising from beneath the great Illinois coal field, 
and circumscribing it nearly in its whole extent, was 
a limestone, considered the equivalent of the moun- 
tain limestone of Europe, every where characteris- 
ed by two very remarkable fossils—the Pentremite 
and Archimedes—and very important in practical 
economical geology, since no workable seam of coal 
has ever been fowud beneath the rock containing these 
organic remains; they are, therefore, trustworth 
guides in determining the limits of the western 
measures. 

Next in the order of succession followed a fine 
grained sandstone and chert, interesting as being the 
repository of colossal beds of iron ore, not only in 
Tennessee, but in Kentucky and Indiana. It pre- 
vails in the region of country in these states known 
by the name of the Knobs. This formation has 
yielded some weak brines, but they have not been 
able to compete with those procured in the coal for- 
mation. 

The lower part of this formation was supposed to 
be the representative of the Devonian system of 
England and the Chemung group of New York. 


The whole of the above described groups of rocks 
rested ona bleck bituminous shale, very like coal 
shale, but unaccompanied by any perfect seams of 
coal, and considered equivalent to the Marcellus 
shale of the New York geologists. 

The above comprised one-half of the paper; the 
reading of the remainder was postponed for a future 
day, and Dr. Owen concluded by drawing up a sum- 
mary of the foregoing in the form of a series of 
queries calculated to draw forth the comparative 
observations of others in distant parts of the west. 


aaa 


GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION. A gene- 
ral convention of the friends of peace is to be held in 
London on the 22d of June next. We learn from a 
circular received from the American Peace Society 
that it is expected a large body of the friends of peace 
from all parts of the world will be present, and invi- 
tations are extended not only to peace societies and 
associations, but to religious bodies; and philanthro- 
pic, literary and scientific institutions, and all bodies 
of men who feel an interest in spreading abroad the 
dactrines of peace so solemnly inculcated by our 
Saviour. 

This is an object of immense importance tothe hap- 

iness, temporal and eternal, of mankind, and there 
is much reason to believe that the labors of the friends 
of peace in Great Britain and this country have al- 
ready exerted a beneficial influence on public opinion, 
and that war is becoming rapidly stripped of the gor- 
geous veil and trappings which disguise its horrors, 
and all its deformities, in their naked state, will be re- 
vealed. It is the duty of every philanthropist to aid 
in the great work, and we hope that the proposed con- 
vention will give a new impulse to the efforts which 
are now making and that many delegates will be pre- 
sent on that occasion from this country. 

[Boston Journal. 


—— 


FOURIERISM. 

From the Philadelphia North American. 
SCHEME oy SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. In order that 
our readers may not be ignorant of one of the attempt- 
ed improvements of the times, we may note the pro- 
gress of a doctrine in this country known by the name 
of Fourierism, being a theory of Industrial Associa- 
tion, particularly defined by a Monsieur Fourier, not 


— 
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long since deceased in France. The author of the 


and submit their plans and proceedings to the 


cit 
aystem was a man of great talent and marked bene- jadement of the community, and invite the further 


volence; and, born and bred among the desperate 
waste of life and wealth caused by the revolutionary 
and imperial wars of his country, he was probably 
Jed, in conjunction with the bold speculative spirit of 
the age, to enter upon the consideration of a new s0- 
eial theory which should forbid human want and op- 
pression. He lays down his premises that the chief 
sufferings of man arise from social, not political cau- 
ses, and that we must look accordingly to the proper 
remedial changes. It would seem from his writings 
that he knew aoming of the workings of society under 
the reflublicanism of this country, and all his conclu- 
jons are drawn from premises of European, Asiatic, 
d barbarian origin. , 
Every week now produces some fresh work upon 
social regeneration in the Parisian capital, and it is 
probable that we should find the doctrines of Fourier 
greatly improved upon by his countrymen, were we 
d oſ the writings of the immediate race of 
rench theorists. Mixed up with much that is fan- 
tastic, ridiculously oracular, and intensely national, 
there is sufficient in the system of Fourier to commend 
it to attention; but the reader in general must be ad- 
vised not to be deterred from looking at the writer's 
facts from the ridiculous assumptions and fancies that 
will be encountered. 

_ What of Fourier is known in this . through 
the agency of Mr. Albert Brisbane, of New York, 
who has published copious translations from his 
works, and undertaken the fearful task of remodell- 
ing society in the United States. He holds a good 
English pen, and, instead of having set up a newspa- 

‘per to die in the act of giving birth to his favorite 
theory, he wisely made himself known through the 
columns of the New York Tribune, a daily paper of un- 
surpassed talent as a whig organ. Fora year we 
have had Mr. Brisbane's earnest expositions of social 

nization. It would seem that Mr. Greely, the 
editor of the Tribune, has become a convert to the 
doctrine that all political speculations and acts are 
inadequate to assure to man his proper destiny, and 
that there must be radical social change. 


Beginning with the chief occupation and necessity 
of man, agriculture, the social reformers take the 
ground that the present mode of conducting it by 
means of isolated households and farms is the mean- 
est and most unprofitable that could be devised.— 

That to establish agriculture upon a proper footing 
it ia necessary to havea vast a te of labor, 
capital, and talent, only to be effected by means of 
association. The agreement of the associated par- 
ties isto be secnred by having numbers of persons 
sufficient to form a community—thus establishing a 
diversity of individual interests necessary to the en- 
tire concordance of the members at large. For this 
puepors is urged that a community of two thous» 
sand persons should live on an estate of six thousand 
acres, residing in separate dwellings under one gene- 
ral building, well built and of ample extent. Ali the 

rticulars of the plan of the association are given. 
ndividual property and the separation of families to 
be preserved. The production of the association to 
arise from the varied and attractive kind of labor; in 
which particular, itdiffers entirely and fundamentally 
from present labor, which is monotonous and forced. 
By means of certain affairs in common, dy dispensing 
with intermediate agencies between producer and con- 
sumer, with numerous other economics, not now sus- 
ceptible of practice, the reformers assert that there 
would be an increase of wealth, accompanied by 
health, happiness, refinement, and virtue, which, 
under the present dark and degraded” forms of so- 
ciety, is deemed impossible. Cities, according to this 
theory, are not to be constructed of single dwellings 
deficient as they are in size and comfort, but of a se- 
ries of palaces of associated household and manufac- 
tories, and securing lo each and every person a true 
dignity, independence, and all the means of human 
felicity. 

A very novel thing this, and which is attracting 
attention in New York above and beyond newspaper 
writing; for we perceive that Mr. Greely takes part 
in the formation of an agricultural association for the 
purpose of testing the matter. 

he reformers argue vehemently that their doc- 
trine is not to be confounded with Owenism, or any 
other social scheme which advocates a community 
of s and engrossment of families. A volume on 
this subject has been published by Mr. Brisbane. 
The foregoing paragraphs have been in type for 
several days. The following announcement in the 
New York Tribune of yesterday may be approprate- 
ly added: 

“A committee of the ‘Sylvania Association,’ re- 
cently organized in this city, is now engaged in mak- 
ing a final examination of lands prior to location, and 

expect to make their purchases and obtain titles this 
_ week. They will then hold a public meeting in this 


co-operation of the friendsof humanity. As their 
prior arrangements are all effected, and they go into 


verend Messrs. Leeser, Rau, and Poppee, attired in 
black robes and white scarfs, having an appearance 
very similar to the clergy of the Episcopal church. 
They were followed by several gentlemen in citizens? 


parcial operation immediately, they invite those of dress, but having also white scarfs pendant, from the 


ike spirit from all quarters to unite with them. 

SOUTHWEST FRONTIER. Governor Butler, 
with a division of bis retinue, who had been commis- 
sioned on the part of the United States to negotiate 
a treaty of amity, or aid in doing so, between Texas 
and the tribes of Indians in the southwest, arrived at 
this place on Saturday last from the Brasos river in 
Texas. We learn from him that a council was held 
on the day appointed on the Brasos river, at which 
Texas was represented in the person of General Ter- 
rell, and the following tribes of Indians by their chiefs, 
headmen and warriors: tLe Wacoes, Wichetas, Kee- 
chies, Tiwokonies, Camanches, Caddoes. Annador- 
choes, Inonies, Shawnees, Lappans, and Tonquas.— 
The treaty was not fully consummated, though placed 
and left in a faborable train. The Indians expressed 
themselves willing to enter into a treaty of peace, 
and pledged themselves to observe it faithfully. It 
appears that they had no confidence in the faith of 

exas without the interposition of the government of 
the United States, towards which they entertain the 
most friendly feeling. Texas offered to give them as 
much territory as they wanted, and a great many Pre: 
sents, with which they were satisfied, and upon which 
they renewed their expressions of a desire for peace. 
A suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, and an 
interchange of flags to that effect made, excepting the 
Tonquas and Lippans, with whom they would not 
make peace. Texas yet holds Camanche and Waco 
prisoners, taken at San Antonio, and the [ndians re- 
tain a number of Texian children, stolen at different 
times. The chiefs, with the Texian commissioner, 
have gone to see president Houston, which interview 
will have the effect of bringing about an exchange of 
prisoners. War parties of the Keechies are still 
out, but as soon as they come in the time and place 
for a more difinite Ha will be fixed upon, which 
the Indians prefer holding near the head waters of 
Red river. The attendance of this council would 
have been more numerous on the part of the Indians 
had they not been distrustful of the Texians and sus- 
picious of a decoy or trick for their destruction. Du- 
ring the progress of the preliminaries for the conven- 
tion of the council, they were told that a plan was laid 
by Texas to poison them with the small-pox' by pre- 
senting them;with goods infected with that disease. 
This rs ag was, however lulled, and confidence es- 
tablished. Most of the upper tribes are a roaming un- 
settled race, sometimes within the limits of Texas and 
at other times in the United States; they make no corn, 
but rely almost exclusively upon game for subsistence, 
which is very abundant. . 

The anxiety for peace on both frontiers is extreme, 
and with Texas, it is believed by Governor Butler, 
to be a matter of the last importance, and it isthought 
advisable for all to keep off the frontier until perma- 
nent peace is established, which it is hoped will be 
achieved in the fall. 

We were informed by Governor Butler that the Ca- 
manches had just returned from a war party in Mex- 
ico. They represented that they had destroyed two 
towns in the vicinity of Chihuahua. The Delawares, 
who were in their lodges, saw several women and 
children,who had been taken prisoners by the Caman- 
ches, and a quantity of silver. The poorer! class of 
Mexicans on the frontier are not allowed to keep 
arms, and were compelled to defend themselves with 
clubs. The Mexicans had messengers among them to 
come in and make peace, to which they had agreed. 
[From the Shreveport (Red River) Gazette, April, 12.] 


CONSECRATION 
OF THE SYNAGOGUE ROUDAFE SHOLUM (FOLLOWERS OF 
PEACE) OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Reported for the United States Gazette of April 14th. 

The new Jewish synagogue, which is upon the 
third story of a building on the west side of Fourth 
street, between Vine and Wood streets, was opened 
for consecration at five o’clock yesterday afternoon, 
and crowds of ladies and gentlemen continued to ar- 
rive until the commencement of the services, which 
he about six o'clock, and were in the following or- 

er: 

A trumpet was sounded from the choir. 

Three knocks were heard against an outer door, 
and then the voice of the minister the Reverend Mr. 
Leeser, was heard to say in Hebrew: Open the gates 
of righteousness for me, that I may enter through 
them to praise the Lord.” 

The door was opened, and the cboir responded: 
“This is the gate of the Lord, into which the righte- 
ous shall enter.” 

As these words were sung the procession moved 
towards the Ark. The line was headed by the Re- 


arms. 

Arrived before the ark, the minister said: “How 
dreadful is this place.” l 

To which the choir responded: This is none but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 

The persons compong the procession then went 
to their respective seats, the officiating ministers to 
the reading desk, from whence the reader, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Rau, said: 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath preserved us alive, sustained us 
and brought us to enjoy this season.” 

The choir then sung: l 

“How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! tby taberna- 
cles, O Israel! And in the greatness of thy benevo- 
lence, will I enter thine house; in reverence of thee, 
will I bow down towards the temple of thine holiness, 
O Lord! I have loved the habitation of thine house 
and the dwelling place of thy glory. I therefore, 
will worship, bow down, and bend the knee before 
the Lord, my Maker. And I will offer my prayer 
unto thee, O Lord! in an acceptable time; in thine 
abundant mercy, O God, answer me in the truth of 
thy salvation.” 

Tenor solo. “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, iod the King of 
glory shall come in. 

Bass solo.. Who is this King of glory?” 

Choir. “The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle.” l 

Tenor solo. “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in.” i 

Bass solo. “Who is this King of glory?” 

8 ir. *The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory, 

The officiating ministers, the president of the con- 
gregation (Louis Bomeisler, esq.) and the other per- 
1 appointed, then went out for the law books of 

oses. 

During their absence, the reader and his assistant 
sang portions from the Psalms XV, XXXIII, CXXXIII 
and Vof David. | 

As soon as the procession bearing the sacred books 
arrived at the door, and during its advance towards 
the ark, the reader and the choir sang: 

“Blessed be bé who cometh in the name of the 
Lord, we bless ye from the house of the Lord. Wor- 
ship the Lord with gladness, come into his presence 
with exulting song.” 

The Ark was then opened, and the reader and con- 
gregation sung: 

„And when the ark set forward, Moses said, Arise 
O Lord, and thine enemies shall be scattered, and 
those that hate thee shall be made to fly before thee. 
For from Zion shall the law go forth, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

The reader said: Blessed be he who gave the law, 
in his holiness to his people Israel.” 

The reader and choir responded: ‘Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord u ane.” | 

“Our God is one, our Lord is great; holy and tte- 
mendous is his name. Magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt his name together.” l 

Tbe circuits of the procession with the sacred 
books were then made over the allotted circle, seven 
times. 

During the first circuit, a portion of the XXX Psalm 
was sung. ' 

During the second, a portion of the CXXII Psalm. 

During the third, a portion of the C Psalm. 

During the fourth, a portion of the CXI Psalm. 

During the fifth, a portion of the CXXXII Psalm. 

During the sixth, a portion of the CKXXVIII Psalm. 

During the seventh, a portion of the XCI Psalm. 

The proccssion then divided into two lines, one on 
each side of the Ark, while the reader and congrega- 
tion sung a portion of the XXIX Psalm. 

When the law books had been deposited in the 
Ark, the reader and the congregation said: 

“And when the Ark rested, he said, restore tran- 

uillity to the many thousands of Israel. Arise, O 
rd. unto thy dwelling place, and the ark thy 
help. Thy priests shall be clothed with righteous- 
ness, and thy saints shall sing praises. For the sake 
of thy ae aoe turn not back the face of thine 
anointed. For I have given you a urch 
forsake ye not my law. It is aires er le to thoes 
who strengthen themselves therein, and those who 
su it are made happy. Her ways are pleasant 
ways, and all her paths are peace. Turn us, O Lord! 
unto thee, then we shall be turned, renew our days 
as in former times.” 

Then was said the usual prayer for the government 

and the congregation, which was followed by a dis- 
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course, and the services were closed by the choir 
singing: 
Praise ye the Lord, praise God in his sanctuary, 
raise him for his extensive power, praise him for 
bis mighty deeds, praise bim according to his great 
excellence, praise him with the sound of the trum- 
pet, praise him with psaltery and barp, praise him 
with the timbrel and flute, praise him with melodious 
instruments and organs, praise him with harmonious 
cymbals, praise him with high sounding cymbals. 
Every breathing creature will praise the Lord. Hal- 
lelujah! Hallelujah!” 
he above is an account of the services merely. 
Want of space compels us to defer an account of 
many interesting circumstances connected with the 
solemn and interesting ceremonial until to-morrow. 


— 


CONSECRATION oF THE Jewisn Synacoave. We 
yesterday reported the services consequent upon the 
consecration of the synagogue of the Seekers of 
Peace, on North Fourth street; and we cannot but 
regret that the want of space in yesterday Gazette, 
compelled us to postpone an account in proper order 
of the various interesting matters which made an im- 
pression upon our mind. . 

First, as to the priaeipal peculiarities of the cere- 


mony. 
ä Alter the sound of the trumpet, and the words 
spoken at the door, the procession entered, headed 
by the Rev. Mr. Leeser, who is reader of the con- 
gregation of the Hope of Israel; he was followed by 
the Rev. Mr. Rau, reader of the congregation of the 
Seekers of Peace; he was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Pape, his assistant on this occasion. Then followed 
several well known Hebrew gentlemen. The cle 
wore cassocs of black, like those worn by the Epis- 
copal clergy, and they, as well as the laymen, were 
robed with the sacred Tallet,“ a white satin scarf, 
bordered and fringed, as conimanded by Moses, in 
numbers xv. c. 38 v. Without this robe upon the 
person, no one can mingle in any religious service. 


The procession which entered bearing the books 
of the law attracted general and undivided attention. 
The bearers held them nearly upright, inclining 
upon the shoulders. The scrolls upon which 
the laws are written are of parchment, bound 
at the edges with satin, and they are disposed 
around mahogany rollers, the whole clothed in 
crimson damask satin. Beneath the drapery ap- 

rs one end of the roller, which is an 
ed and serves for a handle, and above, the upper end, 
is highly decorated with pure silver ornaments and 
bells, “sweetly tinkling as they move.” · 

This procession made seven circuits as yesterday 
stated. During this procession, portions of the 
Psalms of David were chaunted and sung by the 
assistant reader, the Rev. Mr. Pape, and the choir. 


The persons enjoying the honor of bearers of the 
scrolls were changed at each circuit, so that the 
humblest person present might participate in the 
time hallowed ceremonial. 

At the end of each circuit, as the procession pas- 
sed before the Ark, the Rev. Mr. Rau, reader of 
the congregation, took one scroll, and passing witbin 
the drapery of the sanctuary, blessed it in silent 
prayer. Thus was each scroll sanctified before it 
was, at the end of the seven circuits, finally deposit- 
ed within the Ark. 

After they had been so deposited, another chaunt 
was sung, a prayer was offered for the government 
and congregation, and the Rev. Mr. Lecser pro- 
nounced an clegant discourse, the principal object 
ok which was to direct the attention of his hearers 
to their duties HERE as preparatory for their exist- 
ence HEREAFTER. 

The services were closed with the singing of the 
Hallelujah by Mr. Henry Leverstein. It was beauti- 
fully performed. Indeed, all the singing was remark- 
ably excellent. Without invidiousness, we may 
mention the pleasure we experienced from the exe- 
cution of a very sweet sacred duet by Miss Jose- 

hine Bomeisler and Mr. Roget; and a duet sung by 
iss Oches and Mr. Levy. 

The choir was not only of a vocal but of an in- 
strumental character. The orchestral portion was 
Jed by Mr. B. C. Cross with his usual taste and abi- 


lity. 

The ladies of the choir were all attired in white, 
resenting generally a very beautiful appearance in 
ace and form as well as in dress. The people of 

Israel have a large share of female beaaty. 

It is scarcely to remark that all the ser- 
vices were conducted in the original Hebrew. 

The audience was very large; sothat the space 
between the A the reading desk, which is 
ae kept vacant, was completely filled by la- 

es 


We noticed the presence of the chief justice and 
most of the associate justices of the supreme court, 


the Rev. Provost and most of the proſessors of the 
University and the colleges; the principal and most 
of the professors of the central high school; and a 
large representation of the Christian clergy, and 
gentlemen of the bar, and the gentlemen of the 
press. 

The synagogue is of a rectangular form, say about 
eighty feet in length by about fifty feet in breadth. 

On two sides are galleries, supported by plain 
bronzed columns, and having mahogany railings, be- 
hind which is blue moreen. 

About the centre of the floor stands the reading 
desk upon which are two apparent candles as in Ro- 
man Catholic churches. he front of the desk is 
pannelled with Gothic arches. We remarked to a 
friend, who is of the house of Israel, and known as 
a distinguished member of the bar, that these were 
rather anomalous ornaments. “By no means,” he 
replied, they are there in compliment to the next 
oldest church.” 

The Ark is at the eastern end, facing the readin 
desk. It stands upon four semi-circular steps, an 
is painted white, which ishighly polished. It is pan- 
nelled from the base up to the denticulated entabla- 
ture, which is surmounted by a plain and beautiful 
pediment. Over this, are the ten commandments in 
Hebrew, engraved upon two tablets of stone, as of 
old. Before them, is suspended the perpetual lamp, 
of antique form. This ìs never allowed to be ex- 
tinguished, and is supplied by the purest oil, the of- 
ferings of the congregation. 

The Ark is flanked by fluted pillows of a compo- 
site order, supporting the entablature and pediment. 
In front of the Ark is inscribed the passage in He- 
brew:—Know before whom thou standest.” 

On both sides of the Ark are tripodical lamps, 
with bronzed bases and shafts, and silvered branches. 
Beyond these are the places of honor, in which on 
this occasion the following gentlemen were seated: 
Abraham Hart, esq., president of the congregation 
of the Hope of Isreal; Lewis Bomeister, president 
of the congregation of the Seekers of Peace; Isaac 
J. Philtps, esq., adjunta of the congregation of the 
Hope of Israel; on the north side. 


On the south side—J. Altamont Philips, esq., ad- 
junta of the congregation of the Hope of Israel; Hy- 
man Gratz, esq., treasurer of the same; Henry Co- 
hen, esq., treasurer of the congregation of the House 
of Israel; Simon Elfelt, esq.. treasurer of the con- 
gregation of the Seekers of Peace. 

e have given particular attention to this conse- 
cration because it is a circumstance of unusual oc- 
currence in Philadelphia; and we beliere, in our two 
reports, we have omitted nothing of interest to the 
numbers who were necessarily absent. 


CEEE 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CABINET. 


The distant papers are full of rumors of changes 
in the cabinet, or at least of one important change 
in the retirement of Mr. Webster from the office of 
secretary of state, and the appointment of a succes- 
sor. Some of our contemporaries have found a place 
for the retiring secretary in the London mission, in 
place of Mr. Everett, should that gentleman accept 
the appointment to China. 

We believe, from. what we hear, that it is true 
that Mr. Webster will resign his situation in the de- 
partment of state in a few days; but we do not cre- 
dit the idea that, in any event, he would be appoint- 
ed tothe London mission. That he would be will- 
ing to go abroad for a particular or specific object 
of importance—an object of such a character, for 
example, as that hinted at in the subjoined article 
from the New York Courier and Enquirer of Thurs- 
day—is probable enough; but we hardly imagine 
that he would leave the country to take upon him- 
self the duties of an ordinary and standing legation. 
Indeed, we understand that Mr. Webster has at pre- 
sent neither any desire nor any expectation of going 
abroad at all. So, at least, say his friends, who are 
likely tu be well informed. l. Vat. Int. May 2. 


Extract from a letter published in the Courier and En- 
quirer of Wednesday. 

“J have seen a letter direct from ee 
which states that arrangements have been made by 
which the hon. Daniel Webster will continue as se- 
cretary of state for some time yet, and that it is 
more than probable that the cabinet for the present 
will remain unchanged.” 

In several other papers we see it stated that Mr. 


doubt but such is the object of his remaining; and 
most cordially do we wish him success in his great 
and patriotic undertaking—an undertaking which 
we have reason to believe is based upon an existing 
understanding between him and the present ministry 
of England, and to which we have no doubt sir Ro- 
bert Feel in his recent admirable speech alluded, 
when he said he expected very shortly to see the 
amicable relations now existing between the two 
countries greatly strengthened. We were apprized 
of this desire of Mr. Webster some months since; 
and then, as now, we expressed our decided gonvic- 
tion that a commercial treaty which shall definitive- 
ly and permanently arrange a tariff between England 
and the United States, would be one of the greatest 
blessings to our country which could be conferred 
by any administration. 

England not only requires, but there is almost a 
necessity existing for her receiving our great agricul- 


tural products, such as flour, beef, and pork; and 


there is no doubt but she is prepared to admit these 
necessaries of life on terms highly advantageous to 
our agricultural population, provided we in return 
will abstain from probibitory duties on her manu- 
factures. And this being the case, let us very brief- 
ly examine into the operation of a judicious commer- 
cial treaty which would secure to us a permanen 
market for the products of our agricultural industry. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of a tariff 
for protection has ever been founded upon the fact 
that, by diverting a portion of our home industry to 
manufactures, we secure a home market for the pro- 


ducts of agriculture. Of our entire population, at - 


least six-sevenths are engaged in the pursuits of agri- 
culture; and this great interest, therefore, presents 
the firet and greatest demands upon the government 
for its fostering care and protection. Co ently, 
a commercial treaty which would afford adequate 
and healthy protection to our manufactures—a pro- 
tection based upon legitimate foreign competition— 
and at the same time secure an advantageous foreign 
market for our superabundance of agricultural 
ducts, would benefit the whole country, and give new 
life and energy to agri e and commerce, without 
in any way interfering with a healthy growth of our 
manufactures. What all the great interests of our 
country require more than all things else is, stability 
in our legislation. This we have never had, and ne- 
ver will have, so long as the questions of tariff and 
free trade are permitted to be mixed up with our 
political contests for the presidency; and if Mr. Web- 
ster should succeed in negotiating such a treaty as 
the senate of the United States could conscientious! 
approve, the whole country would forget his Faneuil 
Hal speech, and look to him as a public benefactor. 


A commercial treaty which should secure to our 
agricultural products introduction into England at a 
low rate of duty for the next fifteen years, and by 
which we should bind ourselves to receive all her 
manufactures for the same period at a duty not ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent., with the exception of 
woollens at 25 per cent. and iron at a higher rate, 
would give to our whole country a degree of pros- 
perity hardly conceivable by any person who bas not 
reflected upon the subject. uce the duty on cot- 
ton, tobacco, flour, beef, and pork, so that all the 

roducers of these great staples should be directly 
nefitted by the reduction, and who can doubt but 
the people of the United States would have good 
cause to rejoice? And if at the same time a just 
and liberal protection be secured to the manufactu- 
rer, he, too, would have cause for rejoicing in hav- 
ing at length secured to him stability in the tariff of 
duties im upon English manufactures. And 
thus, while agriculture, as the first great interest of 
the country, would be stimulated and rewarded, and 
our manufactures receive a wholesome protection, 
commerce, the hand-maiden of both these great inte- 
rests, would flourish toan extent never before known. 


JEFFERSON CENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


The democratic citizens of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, assembled at the Globe Hotel, Ches- 
nut street, on Thursday afternoon, April 13th, where 
an excellent repast was provided, and the rooms 
were well filled by the company. Col. James Page, 
presided. 


V ice presidente—Col. Lemuel Paynter, H. O Don- 
nel, Dr. G. F. Leliman, Edward Coles, M. N. Car- 
nter, George Plitt, col. Thomas B. Town, Richard 
Lloyd, I. I. Reed, Kichard Rush, esq. gen. M. W. 


Webster has determined to remain in the cabinet of] Ash, John Miller. 


John Tyier, in the hope of being enabled to negoti- 
ale a commercial treaty with England. 
Now that the matter has thus publicly been refer- 


Secretarieo Wm. Gilmore, col. John Collins, Jas. 


H. Carr, and Joseph Dean.“ 


The regular toasts were received with the strong- 


red to, we feel at liberty to say that there is no l est marks of approbation, and elicited frequent cheer- 
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our Pennsylvania, he propo though unsuccessful- 
ly the emancipation of sla 

555 threshold of his public life, a step, with which 
a 


ihg. Complimentary toaste were given to Messrs. 
Ingersoll. Brown, Richard Rush, Mr. Dallas, Go- 
vernor Coles, Col. Page, Mr. Smith, of Pittsburg, and 
others, who replied in appropriate speeches and sen- 
timents. 

Letters were read by Mr. Plitt, in behalf of the 
committee of invitation, from the honorable James 
Buchanan, Martin Van Buren, Henry A. Muhlen- 
berg, of Berks county; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
Thomas Ritchie, of Virginia, Wm. Wilkins, of Pitts- 
burg, and Albert Gallatin, of New York. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

The Day. May its recurrence find the principles 
of democracy growing stronger with time, to be co- 
eval with eternity. 

Thomas Jeffers. The apostle of liberty, the friend 
of man, and e of a 5 ae 

The Declaration of war yee precious lega- 
ey to the human race—the I of a strong and 

ear mind, and a warm and benevolent heart. 

. The Memory of Washington. Cherished by a nation’s 
gratitude. 

Andrew Jackson. The peace and dignity of his 
retirement, are the just rewards of a wise and glori- 
ous career. a 

Benjamin Franklin. The sage philosopher, and 
patriot. 

James Madison. A spotless statesman, 
nest man. 

Pennsyloania. Rich in her soil and minerals, but 
more rich in her haydy and industrious yeomanry.— 
Selfish, corrupt and mercenary officers endanger her 


and an ho- 


virtue, liberty, and in dence. 
Virginia. The mother of statesmen—the land of 
democracy. 


The next President of the United States. With such 
men as Buchanan, Van Buren, Calhoun, Cass, and 
Johnson, to select from, how can the democracy 
astray? The tried and faithful at all times, before the 
weak, time serving, and treacherous. f 

T he next Congress. May it shun the footsteps of its 
inglorious predecessor, and be as prominent for wis- 
dom as the latter was marked by folly. 

Our Country. The best under heaven; next in our 
love to God. : , 

The Fair. Our arms their protection—their arms 


aha ai ORATION. 


: GEORGE M. DALLAS. 

Nothing would seem now to be more universally 
eonceded, than that the popular principles on which 
the laws and institutions of America have for up- 
wards of fifty years been improved and administer- 
ed, owe their dissemination, success, and stability, 
more at least than toany other man, to Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. That he laid their founda- 
tions broadly and strongly: that he maintained them, 
in their early progress, with steady and uncompro- 
mising zeal: that he brought to their support the in- 

vincible firmness of sincere and absolute conviction, 
the forces of a masterly mind, and the accomplish- 
ments of an active and varied experience: and that 
he practically illustrated their fitness to produce a 
greater amount of human happiness, more prosperi- 
ty, more peace, more power, more wealth, and more 
honor than were ever before attained within a given 
period of time, by human . are facts which 
the solemn sates A of history no longer permit to be 
contested. His disciples and followers then, amid 
the signal triumphs of his doctrines which charac- 
terize the hundredth anniversary of his birth, may 
appropriately and gratefully celebrate him as the 
apostle of their faith, and the founder of democracy 
on their continent. I propose, fellow citizens, in 
discharge of the duties to which I have been invited, 
to invigorate your just devotion to the principles and 
inculcations of this preat man, by rapidly refreshing 
your recollections of the prominent traits of his public 
service and of his political system. 

He was born at Shadwell in the county of Albe- 
marie, and at fourteen years of age, was left, by the 
death of his father, in possession of a large and va- 
luable estate. Haring passed through a course of 
collegiate studies at William and Mary, and of pro- 
fessional studies under an able and illustrious teacher, 
George Wythe, he became a member of the bar in 
1767. While yet engaged in preparing himself for 
this admission, he listened with wrapt attention to 
the impassioned and matchless eloquence of Patrick 
Henry, who spoke as Homer wrote” on the reso- 
Jutions in the House of Burgesses, denouncing the 
British Stamp Act; and thenceforward his mind 
teemed with the vast, bold, generan, and patriotic 
conceptions and purposes, destined speedily to be 
developed in the causes alike of human nature and 
of his country. At the age of twenty-six Jefferson 
entered, as an elected member, the legislature of his 
native province, and here, first, and long before the 


justly celebrated statute which adorns the ‘code of 


bly harmonized. At this e 
proaching revolution were heard like the sounds of 


son’s rise to the chief magistracy, you can on! 
rive a faint impression of the basis on which his 
fame reposes. 
whence our revolution received its earliest impulse 
—certainly one who impressed u 
machinery, and its result, the broad and regenerating 


is subsequent achievements beautifully and no- 
h the tones of the ap- 


arising storm, and the gallant spirits formed to 


breast its fury and direct its consummation were 


combining their strength, moral, intellectual, 


calm! 
hysical. Jefferson, in the midst of honorable 


and p 


companions, pressed eagerly forward, vindicating 
pen.at the hazard of an impending bill of 
attainder* “the rights of British America,” looking far 


with his 


beyond “‘the half way house of John Dickinson,” into 
the permanent refuge of independence, and saga- 
ciously foreshadowing, by the scheme of committees 
of correspondence, that glorious old continental 
congress whose wisdom, virtue, courage, and per- 
severance, no representative zoo of men has 
ever surpassed, Soon at the age of thirty-three, he 
inseparably connected his genius and his fame, as 
we all know and feel, with the 4th of July 1776, and 
never for an instant suspended his toils, at what he 
termed “‘the laboring 
the 5 posts of interest and responsibility, until 
the inde 


the United States, were firmly secured. After de- 


voting five years to forming and consolidating our 


foreign relations with the nations of Europe, and re- 
ceiving at the brilliant metropolis of France the af- 
fectionate and respectful homage of its Scientific 
Inetitute, he returned to aid, as 
of Washington, the first movements of the political 
organization under the federal constitution of 1789; 
a constitution whose gradual structure he had, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, watched with ex- 
treme solicitude: whose dangerous uncertainties as 
originally modelled he beheld with alarm: but whose 
ultimate reconciliation, by. amendments, to his own 
deep conviction of what was essential to preserve 
the freedom of the confederacy and of the people, 


rendered it the object of his admiration and attach- 


ment. 


Jefferson occupied no station which he did not il- 
lumine by the splendor of his mental exertions— 
none from which came not, at one moment or ano- 
or other, his impressive exhorta- 
tions for the advancement of his favorite popular 


ther, in some sh 


regeneration—none in which he did not leave a mon- 
ument to attest his untiring fidelity to duty. As se- 


cretary of state, his diplomatic papers bore almost 


the aspect of instructive lectures to those to whom 
they were addressed, while in his written disquisi- 
tions on national and constitutional law, prepared, 


as guides, for thé measures of the cabinet to which 
he 


longed, his ever vigilant spirit irresistibly com- 
batted the high toned theories and aristocratic ten- 
dencies of the ablest of all his opponents. When 
vice president, he formed a compilation of rules, 
maxims, and precedents, which, in our innumerable 


spheres of deliberative discussion, has ever been, and 


will probably ever continue, the standard to regulate 
the forms of proceeding, often, on critical emergen- 


cies, so vital to the purity, fairness, and freedom of 
legislation. 


From this hurried sketch of what preceded Jeffer- 
de- 


rtainly one of the lofty intelligences 
n its action, its 


principles of his own mind—certainly one who had 


exercised a vast and controlling influence in prevept- 


ing the new political organization from assuming a 


character of vague, undefined, unrestricted, and ab- 


sorbing consolidation—he was, as certainly, at the 
beginning of the present century, and indeed had 
been for several years before, the acknowledged 
head of American democracy. It is not my wish to 
tell you how even his adversaries, during the memo- 
rable era termed the Reign of Terror, seemed in- 
stinctively conscious of bis enviable eminence, and 
of his approaching triumph. Nor will I recall 
their daring expedients to defeat an elevation which 
seemed at once to extinguish the smouldering em- 
bers of British and monarchical feeling, and to give to 
all ardent republicans assurance that our liberties 
were at last secured. As he took the helm of state, 
a peaceful revolution dawned on domestic policy, 
scarcely less momentous han the warlike one which 
he had opened with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The people, ay, the very poopie of these 
states, were now to see realized in 

their government, the sanguine, consoling, though 
long deferred hopes, inspired by a mighty reformer, 
Tos promises and pledges had ever been held sa- 


cred. 
You will doubtless have perceived that there are 
two lights ia which Thomas Jefferson should 


ves: — making. on the 


oar at kome,” in a success ion of 


pendence and peace of his new republic of 


chief counsellor 


rations of 


be re- 


51 


garded in order to be correctly appreciated:—one 
which exhibits him in relation to humanity at large, 
and another which exhibits him in relation to his fel- 
low countrymen alone. 

Asa member of the great human family, he is 
eminently entitled to be recorded as a practical phi- 
lanthropist and universal benefactor. No one more vi- 
gorously, more perse veringly. or more effectually as- 
serted and enforced the natural, equal, and unalienable 
rights and powers of his fellow being’. His eye pierced 
through, as his heart disdained, the trappings of pride, 
the pretensions of birth, the exclusiveness of classes, 
or the arrogance of inveterate forms. To him, provi- 
dence, religion, philosophy, and common sense, spoke, 
in vindication of the mass of mankind, a language 
at once uniform and unequivocal, and he echoed that 
language faithfully. He demanded their exemption 
from all government but that of their own choosing, 
and from all influence but that their own conscience: 
he claimed freedom as the inseparable attribute of 
each:—freedom to act, freedom to speak, freedom 
to adore! Confronting the systems and abuses of 
ages, he became the champion of the present and 
the future against the entailed servitude and miseries 
of the past. The unchecked dignity of earth's no- 
blest creatures, their emancipation from thraldom of 
every description, their enjoyment of the blessings 
of liſe, of reason, and of libérty; these were the 
aims and inculcations of his justice and benevolence. 
Hereditary sway, or office, or rank, or privilege, he 
ridiculed as preposterous, and condemned as perni- 
cious. Ina word, he stood up for his race, in every 
land, against every modification of tyranny, and in 
scorn and defiance of every encroachment upon what 
he esteemed the invaluable and unalienable gifts of a 
beneficent creator. 


Such principles, though founded in unchangeable 
truth, like those of Christianity, to which indeed 
they bear a strong affinity, could expect no toleration 
at the hands of the stern oligarchs, whom centuries 
of delusion and of crime, had, on almost every inha- 
bitable spot of the globe, habituated to the indulgen- 
ces of selfishness and power. Although the world 
was even too far advanced to permit their refutation, 
it is never too late for the advocates of usurpation 
and wrong, to falsify, pervert, ridicule, and clamor 
down the aims and a ts of even-handed jus- 
tice. The tocsin of alarm was sounded from all the 
sympathizing citadels of royalty, peerage, knight- 
hood, bigotry, and freehold, and was prolonged by the 
chiming little belfries and tapering peaks of vanity 
and subserviency. The doctrines of Jefferson were, 
throughout Europe, modernized France alone ex- 
cepted, meanly and unremittingly depicted as sub- 
versive of social order, repugnant to the execution 
of law, fatal to the rights o property, and incompati- 
ble with morals or religion. The press, which in our 
days may be likened to the lightning rod that in- 
stantly transmits the electricity of genius from the 
loftiest heights to the deepest recesses, was then com- 
paratively a sluggish conductor, and, at best, baffled 

7 obstructions or neutralized by corruption. If ex- 
plainable upon philosophical views, it is nevertheless 
an apparant anomaly, that men reputed to be in a 


civilized state, should voluntarily shut out the light, 


reject the earthly salvation offered for their accep- 


tance,and perversely cling tothe darkness and the doom 
of vassalage. What is true is however irrepressible, 
and sooner or later, in this century or the next, rest 


assured that our fellow-beings must everywhere im- 

itate the example whose attractiveness it lies with 

the republicans of America to preserve and im- 
rove. 

The political system of Jefferson in relation to his 
own countrymen is that by which we are more near- 
ly and more constantly affected. It is within this 
sphere that his devotion to freedom, his forecasting 
wisdom, and his conservative statesmanship, were 
exemplified in the almost endless details of practical 
government. The party divisions, which rapidly sprang 
up during the concoctious and after the adoption of 
our 2 constitution, may, I think, be traced to 
what, speaking in the general, strongly indicated a 
design on the part of eminent men to let drop or 
evade the thoroughly popular doctrines on which 
they had achieved, and on which only they could have 
achieved, independence:—to get rid, as it were, of 
friends that had outlived their liking and to glide 
back, in substance, if not in form, to the British 
mode]. Such a 5 the bare suspicion of ite 
being harbored, would naturally rouse, at a crisis so 
interesting, the utmost vigilance and activity of Jef- 
ferson. He perceived, at once, the work of revolu- 
tion was in reality unconsummated:—that the guar- 
antee against a retrograde movement was yet want- 
ting:—and that unless his fellow-citizens, made aware 
of their danger, could be induced to face their do- 
mestic opponents with the same promptitude and en- 
ergy as they had faced their foreign ones, the means 
of safety would depart with the final adjournment of 


* 


1 


1 
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the continental congress, and might never be regain- 
ed. The interval was perilous. Peace had in a 
measure promoted a relapse into former habits:—the 
prejudices of early education:—old feelings, always 
the warmer after a renewal of an interrupted inter- 
course:—the leaven of still but stimulating toryism: 
—and the influence of the only literature then cir- 
culating:—all combined with a keen appetite for the 
long withheld grains of commerce with the “Mother 
country,” to jeopard the only fruits worth ripening or 
reaping by the sacrifices and toils of a rebellion. 

It would involve too serious a draft upon your 
time on this occasion to develope the manner in 


which the disadvantages and embarrassments of their | P 


position were encountered by the Patriarch of our 
party, and his afflicted republicans in each of the 
states. It was amidst the ensuing collisions of pa- 
triotism and of intellect, prolonged through the me- 
morable era of 98, that the constitution was happily 
moulded as it now is, and that the creed of demo- 
cracy, as contradistinguished from federalism, was 
matured. How distinctly this creed followed out the 
beneficent maxims and motives of the Declaration 
of Independence, how effectually it foreclosed all 
backward tendencies or impulses, and how truly 
worthy it is of undiminished regard and implicit con- 
formity may be seen by merely and briefly recurring, 
without a comment, to some of its principal fea- 
tures; thus— 

1. The essential legal equality of human beings; 

2. The people, the only source of legitimate 


, wer, i 

3. The absolute and lasting severance of, church 
from state; 

4. The freecom, sovereignty, and independence, 
of the respective states; 

5. The union, a confederacy or compact: neither a 
consolidation, nor a centralization; 

6. The constitution of the union; a special writ- 
ten grant of powers limited and definite. 

Again— 

I. No hereditary office, nor order, nor title; 

2. No taxation beyond the public wants; 

3. No national debt if possible; 

4. No costly splendor of administration; 

5. No proscription of opinion nor of public dis- 

- cussion; 

6. No unnecessary interference with individual 
conduct, property, or speech; 

7. The civil paramount of the military power. 

And again— 

1. The representative to obey the instructions of 
his constituents; 

2. No favored classes and no monopolies; 

3. Elections free and suffrage universal, 

4. No public moneys expended except by warrant 
of specific appropriation; 

5. No mysteries in government inaccessible to the 
public eye; 

6. Public compensation for public services, mode- 
rate salaries, and pervading economy and ac- 
countability. 

The election of Jefferson to the presidency, by the 
people of the United States, constituted their first 
authentic and emphatic ratification of the entire de- 
mocratic creed. He was unquestionably both its 
chief author and representative. His administra- 
tion t illustrated and enforced its proposi- 
tions with all their resulting and subsidiary deduc- 
tions and doctrines, and what was the consequence? 
why, such ee the 8 e given p 

rity an 55 the enlargement o 
5 and population, our contentment, and our 
confidence, that, in the short period of twelve years, 
this infant republic was firm enough, strong enough, 
and rich enough, and bold enough, single-handed and 
successfully, to with the mightiest of veteran 
nations. May I ask, fellow-citizens, whether it be 
presumptuous to say that the wonderful achieve- 
ments and refulgent close of the war of 1812—ob- 
structed, resisted, denounced, decried, and thwarted 
as the war was by the antagonists of his system, 
should be gratefully accepted as an attested sanction 
of Providence on his la and his p and 
whether there was not something akin to revelation 

which should awe the incredulous, in the tranquil 
manner in which, at the age of 83, he accompanied, 
as it were, hand in hand, his early compeer, late 
competitor, and final proselyte, to rejdin another, 

even more glorious than either, at the bar of eternity, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and within the very hour on which he 
had affixed his immortal name to that immortal in- 
strument? 

Thus far, I am disposed, ſellow-eitizens, to consi- 
der the tribute of renown accumulated upon the me- 
ritorious life of Jefferson, as immeasurably and just- 
ly exceeding (Washington apart) that of any other 


the principles and practices of government, was, 
while yet he lived, signal and assured:—it has since 
widened and deepened; and it is still hourly advanc- 
ing, expanding, and strengthening. The shoot that 
he planted at The Raleigh tavern” in 1769, found a 
nial soil, and has luxuriated, amid occasional 
rosts but with constant sunshine, until now its roots 
have pierced into and ppled the granite mass, 
and its foliage blossoms and glitters in all directions. 
Every material change of law, and we know how un- 
ceasingly throughout the twenty-six states such 
changes occur,—and every modification of organic 
structure and theory. - not unfrequent either—are 
rompted and adapted, more or less, to effectuate his 
plans, and bear constantly renewing homage to the 
presence and power of bis genius. No administra- 
tion, general or local, political or municipal, deems it. 
self safely started without a formal profession of the 
whole or the greater part of his rules of action, nor 
has any one disregarded his injunctions, without loss 
of character, entanglement, and repentance. In fine, 
the senseless and delusive, though loud and fierce 
outcries which originally denounced him as the Ja- 
cobin, the Leveller, or the Destructive, have given 
place, even on the lips of most eloquent adversaries, 
to honeyed avowals of Jeffersonian democracy! 
They who enjoy benefits and blessings achieved by 

illustrious men, are under a sacred obligation to 
cherish their fame. This is the adequate and appro- 
priate reward of virtuous toil; it is the only one 
which real magnanimity of soul ever Runes 

beyond the charm of success, as the fruit of patriotic 
exertion. The possession of office, the distributive 
ene of patronage, the bustle and pageantry of pub- 

ic exaltation, or the opportunities of mercenary 
gain are the aims of a tainted ambition:—no truly 
great and pure mind ever valued them. In 
this country, according to the stern spirit of our in- 
stitutions, we can repay the labors of statesmen or 
the exploits of gallantry in but one way—by our re- 
membrance and gratitude. In England, or in France, 
or in Russia, immense domains and boundless trea- 
sure are transferred as enduring testimonials of na- 
tional regard; but with us, Jefferson, the pioneer, who 
bade the political wilderness blossom as a rose, im- 
poverished by the ceaseless pursuit of our liberties 
and of a policy which added almost an empire to our 
territory, was thought fortunate in deing able to re- 
lieve his onal wants by selling to congress, and 
for half their worth, the very instruments or wea- 
pons he had so nobly employed. For a Wellington, 
a Soult, or a Paskevitch, millions are lavished; but 
for their American equal—equal in all that consti- 
tutes the victorious defender of one's native land 
the restoration of a paltry fine of a thousand dollars, 
extorted by an angry judge as the lty for undis- 
criminating and absorbing een is unattaina- 
ble. If we must not quarrel with this peculiarity of 
our republicanism—if we ought never to recognise 
money as a suitable representative of our veneration 
and love—let us at Teast give to these sentiments 
that fostering care and that signal manifestation 
which can only make them, what they were thought 
to be by their inspirers, an ample substitute for eve- 
ry thing else. 


The following letters were received by the com- 


mittee of invitation: 
Lancaster, 1, 1843. 
Gent iemen: I have been honored by the receipt 
of your kind invitation to be present at the “public 
festival,” to be given on the 13th inst. by the demo- 
crats of the city and county of Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of celebrating the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson.” It would be a 
source of high gratification to me if I could be with 
you on that interesting occasion; and J have, there- 
fore, to regret that it will not be in my power, con- 
sistently with previous engagements, to enjoy this 
privilege. Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
the committee—James Buchanan. Thrice elec- 
ted by democratic legislatures to the highest station 
in their gift; he has ably, faithfully, and honestly 
carried out their wishes in the national councils. 
Greater honors await him. 


Lindenwald, April 7, 1843. 

Guru: No demonstration of popular respect 
could be better deserved or more appropriate than 
that which you propose to bestow on the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Mr. Jefferson. That 
your example will be followed for ages yet to come, 
and so long as liberal principles find advocates 
amongst men, is my firm belief. With the single 
exception of Gen. Washington, no man ever lived 
whose claims upon the gratitude of mankind for 
public services were greater than those of Mr. Jef- 
ferson; and it is most gratifying. to his true disciples, 


man. His triumph as the ameliorating reformer of as well as honorable to the American character, to 
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witness the steady progress of this sentiment, even 
in quarters in which heretofore the strongest preju- 
dices against him were entertained. That eve 
man who is sincerely desirous of promoting the we 
fare of his ſellow- men. whatever may be the parti- 
cular tenets of his politica] creed, will, in the course 
of time and the progress of opinion, 5 in 
this feeling, I do not in the least doubt. Certainly 
no intelligent one can review the acts and opinions 
of that uncompromising friend of liberty without 
coming to the conclusion that to advance the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people was the master- 
passion of his heart. 

That within a brief period of the close of his il- 
lustrious and eventful life he was happy in the cone 
viction that his own countrymen, at least, would ere 
long do justice to his intention, is within my perso- 
nal knowledge, and I have the best reasons for be- 
1 that such was also the faith in which he 

ied. 

Be assured, gentlemen, that nothing could be more 
grateful to aT feelings than to unite with you in doe 
ing honor to his memory, and of my unfeigned re- 
gret that circumstances beyond my control will una 
voidably deprive me of that satisfaction. 

With great respect and esteem, your friend and 
obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Martin Van Buren—An honest public servant no- 
ver loses the confidence of the democratic party. 


Detroit, April 8, 1843. 

Genr_emen: Your letter of the 31st ult., inviting 
me to attend the celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, at Phila- 
delphia, on the 13th inst. reached me to-day, and I 
fear there is not time for you to receive my answer 
before that interesting testimonial of public grati- 
tude will have passed away. I fear it, because I 
would not seem to neglect so complimentary an in- 
vitation from a body of my fellow-citizens entitled 
to such high consideration; and still more, because 
I would not fail to pay my tribute of gratitude to 
the memory of as true a patriot as ever spent his 
life in the cause of his country. I am prevented by 
the time and by distance from personal attendance, 
but I shall be with you in heart, and shall join you 
in all your sentiments of respect for the services, 
and of attachment to the principles of the great ex- 
pounder of our constitution, and of one of the foun- 
ders of the true school of freedom. Well will it be 
for us, if the doctrines he taught and practically en- 
forced, shall hereafter constitute maxims for the ad- 
ministration of our government. 

With great respect, 1 am, gentlemen, your obedi- 
ent servant, LEWIS CASS. 

To the committee—who gave, 

General Lewis Cass—The soldier, the diplomatist, 
and the statesman. His correspondence with Web- 
ster, proves his knowledge of the American charae- 
ter, and his ability to defend it. 

` Philadelphia, April 5, 1843. 

Genriemen: I had the wag dip a oar 
card to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
man whom I admire and honor the most. I beg 
leave to express the high sense I entertain of the 
honor done me, and I will not fail to join in the cele- 
bration. Respectfully your obedient servant, 

W. SHORT. 

By the committee—William Short, esq., the earl 
friend and companion of Jefferson, whom he ad- 
mired and honored the most.” We hail with plea- 
sure his presence amongst us. 


Reading, April 10, 1843. 
GenTtLEMEN: I have been honored and much gra- 
tified by your polite invitation to join the democrats 
of the city and county of Philadelphia in celebrat- 
ing the centennial anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson on the 13th inst. 
Absence from home, and a rather serious indispo- 
sition since my return have prevented an earlier re- 
ply. I had indeed hoped to have been so far recov- 
ered before now, and to have had an opportunity of 
so arranging business as to be enabled to accept of 
your kind invitation. I have been disappointed in 
both, and must therefore reluctantly beg pon to ox- 
cuse my non-attendance at a festival at which every 
sincere republican and admirer of our excellent free 
institutions can so heartily join in celebrating. 
Permit me, in tendering you my grateful acknowl- 
edgements for your remembrance on this occasion, 
to offer for your acceptance the following sentiment: 
Thomas Jefferson—Pre-emisent , among the bene- 
factors of his country and of the world. His me- 
mory must forever live in the hearts of all who de- 
sire the freedom and welfare of the human family. 
The pu lican principles he pipnted nurtured 
and guarded, have already borne glorious fruits, aod 
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must continue to do so for countless ages to come, | will sustain the former, and never suffer its purity to 


not only in his own native land, but wherever virtue | be sullied by the first whi 


and intelligence shall prepare a proper soil. 


of repudiation. 


the committee. Willliam Wilkine— The de- 


I am, gentlemen, with great regard, your friend] mocracy of the land owes him a debt of gratitude 


and obedient servant, f 
` HENRY A. MUHLENBERG. 
To the committee—who gave, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg—The pride of “Old Berks.” 
We hail him as our next governor. 


4 
Edge Hill, April 7, 1843. 

Gentremen: It is with much regret that political 
duties, in the adv of the principles of him 
whose centennial birthday you are about to celebrate, 
render it impossible for me to accept your invitation to 
be with you on that occasion. Attached to his person 
by ties of blood and of friendship, my life devoted 
to the of his old age and his honor after 
death, the feelings of affection and early hebit, the 
convictions of a maturer judgment and every impul- 
sion of my heart binding me to those principles which 
he taught, my sympathies must all be with you. 
This feeling is not a little increased by my admira- 
tion for the great Franklin; and the other philoso- 
phers and statesmen with whom your city has adorn- 
ed our common country. 

Faneuil Hall has been termed the cradle of liberty. 
Is not the State House of Philadelphia the temple of 
its consecration? It was there that our republic took 
her stand among the independent nations of the 
earth, the g orious dawn of democracy shot its 
rays of light and hope into the gloom of despotism, 
under which oppressed and down-trodden man had 
been struggling in every age and country. It is from 
thence that his regeneration must be dated. Will 
you accept the following sentiment: 

Democracy—Eldest born of christianity; pure, 
righteous, just, and beneficent in its principles. 

Accept, gentlemen, my acknowledgements for the 
honor done me by your invitation. With the highest 
respect, yours, TH. J. RANDOLPH. 

o the committee—who gave, : 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph — Worthy to be relat- 
ed to the author of the Declaration of Independence. 


Homewood, April 8, 1843. 

GentLemen: I have received your favor of the 
31st ult. inviting me to join the democracy of Phila- 
delphia in celebrating 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

Engagements of long standing and of a very ur- 

character, forbid the high gratification. We 
cannot, fore, meet at the same altar of free- 
dom; yet I shall feel myself as in the midst of you 
while engaged in the city of Pittsburg, with our bre- 
thren of the same political faith, in commemorating 
the auspicious day with equal ardor and intensity of 
devotion. It is delightful to reflect that mountains 
cannot intercept our sympathies; and that each loft 
sentiment and generous aspiration on cither side wall 
be shared, in a congenial spirit, at the other extre- 
=y of the commonwealth. 
hy is it that time, so fatal to ordins 
tions, only serves to brighten the fame of him we 
delight to honor? The cause is not to be found in 
any or all of the t actions of his life, however 
illustrious. It is due to that of which all these were 
but the outward manifestation—an earnest, unaſſect- 
ed, deep-seated confidence in the people. He loved 
and trusted his species. He has taught us this great 
secret of confidence. At the end of another centu- 
, ry it will have spread to the corners of the earth. 

On this point, he was far in advance even of his 
great cotemporaries. While some were disaffected, 
while others were willing to give the experiment a 
fair trial—while many, sanguine at first, became 
sour and dispirited—his faith was steadfast and un- 
wavering from first to last. It is this that makes 
him a manof all time and every age. 

Gentlemen, we would all be guilty of a great 
wrong, did we not on this occasion recall, with grate- 
ful hearts, another name deservedly precious to the 
Memocracy. I reter to him of whom Mr. Jefferson 
declared, more than a quarter of a century ago, that 
he had filled the measure of his country’s glory.” 
The departed patriot did not anticipate thé great 
crisis of our day. A fresh generation was necessa- 
ry to come into existence to witness a glory before 
which that of the tented field fades into nothing. 
It is the highest pride of my own humble life to have 
taken a steadfast, however fecble part in that memo- 
rable struggle in which the constitution of the coun- 
try and the supremacy of our laws were vindicated 
and sustained. © 

Wishing you all the enjoyment that can flow from 
the patriotic occasion which calls you together, I 
subscribe myself, gentlemen, your much obliged 
fellow-citizen. M. WILKINS. 

By Wm. Wilkins—The public integrity and the 
incorrupt democracy of Pennsylvania: the latter 


the centennial anniversary of 


reputa- 


for his aid in defeating the recharter of the monster. 


Letters were also addressed by the committee to 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, Hon. Jobn C. Calhoun, Col. 
Richard M. Johnson, Hon. W. A. King, and Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, from whom there has not yet 
been time enough to receive answers. The commit- 
tee, however, offered the following toasts, compli- 
mentary to each of these distinguished statesmen, 
which were received by universal shouts of applause. 

By the committee. General Andrew Jackson— 
“He has filled the measures of his country's glory.” 
In his retirement the heart of every democrat cries 
out—“God bless Old Hickory!” 

By the committee. John C. Calhoun—The able 
advocate of state rights. 

By the committee. Richard M. Johnson—The real 
hero of the Thames, and the soldier of many battles. 

By thecommittes. Wm. R. King, of Alabama— 
A tried democrat of the Jeffersonian school—a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a statesman; his services for 
the country are known and appreciated in the Key- 
stone state. 

By the committee. Thomas H. Benton—His ball 
is still in motion.” 


Richmond, April 8, 1843. 

GexwrLemex: The invitation which you have so 
kindly transmitted to me, in behalf of the democrats 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, to attend the 
approaching festival in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
confers an honor on me, for which I beg leave to re- 
turn my grateful acknowledgments. There are few 
circumstances, gentlemen, in my public life, which I 
regard with more satisfaction, than to have been 
numbered among the personal friends of this distin- 
guished man, and to have been for more than thirty 
years a consistent admirer of his liberal principles, 
transcendant talents, eminent virtues, and high poli- 
tical services. You may well imagine then, with 
what sincere pleasure I should see every occasion 
to manifest my cordial concurrence in every testimo- 
ny of respect and affection, which a grateful coun- 
try could pay to the memory of such an illustrious 
and patriotic statesman; and the more especially 
should I feel happiness and pride in being associat- 
ed with the distinguished republicans, who will as- 
semble on the 13th, for the purpose of discharging 
so pleasing and sacred duty. But considerations of 
a painful character, which I am sure would be satis- 
factory if it were needful to state them, compel me 
though reluctantly to decline an honor, which under 
other circumstances I should have been proud to 
have had it in my power to have accepted. I must, 
therefore, forego the pleasure of uniting with my de- 
mocratic friends in person, and content myself with 
offering the expression of my deep and cordial sym- 
pomy in those feelings and emotions, whieh have cal- 

orth this appropriate and gratifying celebration. 

Few men have ever lived who possessed in a more 
eminent degree, the qualifications of a perfect states- 
man, or whose labors entitled him more to be re- 

rded as a benefactor of mankind than Thomas 

efferson! During a long public life, no man ever 
maintained a more spotless and unblemished integri- 
ty; a more stainless public consistency, or a more 
ardent and continued devotion to the rights and li- 
berties of man. Long will the period of his admin- 
istration be remembered and cherished, as one of the 
brightest in the annals of our country! An adminis- 
tration, identified not oniy with the cause of eivil 
and religious liberty, the freedom of speech and of 
the press, and the spread of knowledge; but with 
those great principles of popular rights and govern- 
ment, upon which must essentially depend the per- 
petuity of our Union, and the success of our free 
institutions. And no where have those principles 
been cherished with a truer faith, or firmer spirit, 
than in your great and patriotic state. 

If then, gentlemen, we are again to be blessed 
with a cheap and frugal and wise government, it 
must be administered in the true spirit of the consti- 
tution, and retracted back to the sound constitution- 
al principles of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. To 
accomplish this, the democratic party must remain 
united, not, however, by political ties alone but in 
heart and affection. They must moreover proceed 
steadily, firmly. and unflinchingly to discharge the 
duty which they owe themselves and their country, 
without any clipping or paring, or compromise of 
their principles, in the vain attempt to reconcile or 
conciliate those, who are not to be gained, and who 
will only requite their advances by pointing out 
their inconsistency, and charging them with an aban- 
donment of their principles, for political purposes 


and perty triumphs! In no ether way can the demo- 
cracy of the country ever hope to succeed. Accept, 
gentlemen, I pray you, assurances of my high per- 
sonal esteem and respect, A. STEVENSON. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Andrew Stevenson, an honored son of an honored 
state! Virginia can proudly point to him as one of 
her jowels.” 


New York, April Sth, 1843. 

Gentiemew: I had the honor to receive your let- 
ter of the 5th inst. inviting me to attend the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Decleration of 
Independence. The state of my health is such at 
this moment, as to render it impossible for me to 
avail myself of your kind invitation. I regret ex- 
tremely that J should be thus deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to pay a tribute to the revered memory of one 
whom I admired, respected and eherished, of one to 
whom I was united not only by a conformity of po- 
litical principles, but by the ties of gratitude and by 
those of a personal friendship. which during thirty 
years was never interrupted, nor even obscured by 
a single cloud. 

The testimony of “the only surviving member of 
his cabinet,” respecting his administration whilst 
president, might not be deemed altogether impartial. 
And the just appreciation of all his public acts and 
of his eminent services, from the earliest dawn of 
the revolution to the time when be withdrew from 
public life, may safely be left to the judgment of 

osterity. But as one intimately connected with 

im who enjoyed his entire confidence, I can 
bear witness to the purity of his character and to 
his sincere conviction of the truth of those political 
tenets which he constantly and openly avowed and 
promulgated. How far these ere congenial with 
American feelings and institutions may be inferred 
from the fact that, although thirty-four years have 
elapsed since he left the presidential chair, no man 
has as yet, been elevated by the people to the same 
5 who did not avowedly belong to the same 
school. 

T do also aver, with a thorough knowledge of the 
facts, that, for his elevation, Thomas Jefferson was 
solely indebted to the sense enterteined of his pub- 
lio services and of his well-known political opinions; 
that he was altogether the spontaneous choice of the 
people, not prometed by any intrigue, nor even no- 
minated by any assembly on convention, but without 
any preconcerted action and yet without competitor, 
selected unanimously in every quarter as their can- 
didate by the majority which elected him. I might 
add much respeeting bis private and public charac- 
ter, but have perhaps already gone farther than the 
occasion required 

Please to accept my thanks for your recollection 
of an old public servant and the assurance of my re- 
spectful consideration. Your obedient servant, * 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Albert Gallatin—The only surviving member of 
President Jefferson’s cabinet. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Jacob G. Gordon. Charles Brown—The late 
able and honest representative of the Ist congres- 
sional district; the people we trust are not prepared 
to dispense with his services in the counvils of the 
nation. 

After the cheering, which this toast cliciled, had 
subsided, Mr. Brown made a short but eloquent and 
effective speech which was immensely applauded. 
In conclusion, he gave the following toast: 

Thomas Jetferson—The man of independence: in- 
dependence in thought and action, seeking and pro- 
curing éruth—and truth only. When his whole life 
shall be more copied by politicians, the laws will be 
better made and better administered. 

By the committee. Hon. C. J. Ingersoll—His 
course has been honorable, manly and fair, his con- 
stituents will ever sustain him. 

Mr. Ingersoll rose, amidst great cheering, and 
made some truly happy remarks. He offered the 
following: 

Madison and Macon —Illustrious and immaculate 
disciples of Jefferson. 

By Charles Brown. Col. Page—The president of 
the day. A Page in the history of the democracy 
of Philadelphia, with few stains and no blots. 

To which Col. Page responded in bis most happy 
manner, and concluded by offering the following 
toast: 

The state works and the state debt—Let the for- 
mer be sold at a fair price to pay in part the latter. 
Policy and justice alike require it. 

By W. V. Pettit. Hon. George M. Dallas—A fa- 
vorite of the democracy of Philadelphia. His elo- 
quent and thrilling tribute this day pronounced to 
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the great Apostle of our political faith is another 
of his worthiness to be so. 

Mr. Dallas replied briefly, and gave the following: 

The right of visitation—A new label on an old 


drug. 

By F. Stoever. Hon. Richard Rush—A talented 
and enlightened statesman, a democrat in heart and 
principle. ; 

Mr. Rush made an interesting speech in reply, in 
the course of which he related several anecdote 
told of Mr. Jefferson by Humboldt, the traveller and 
philosopher, which elicited great applause. He then 
offered the 1 

The memories of Madison and Monroe —Neigh- 
bors of Jefferson, and as he once called them, the 
two pillars of his Saher a 
| By Samuel D. Scoles. -Gov. Coles—The old 
dominion his birth place, Thomas Jefferson his pro- 
totype in politics. 

Governor Coles replied briefly and gave the ſol- 
owing: 

Thomas Jefferson—The dauntless opponent of the 
colonial oppression of his country, and the renown- 
ed author of its inimitable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The great apostle of liberty; the friend of 
man, and the firm believer im his right aud capacity 
to govern himself; the father of American democra- 
3 ane the model president of this model republic. 

e revere his memory, admire his character, and 
love and cherish his principles. 

By George Plitt, one of the vice presidents. James 
Buchanan—Best loved where best known: his native 
state has proved this by his third election to the Uni- 
ted States senate, and by his unanimous nomination 
for the presidency by a democratic state conven- 
tion. 

By Dr. George F. Lehman, vice president. The 
principles of democracy immutable and everlasting: 
they embrace equality and universal liberty as the 
natural rights of man, and must eventually pervade 
the earth. i 

By James G. Gibeon. John C. Calhoun—The 
able statesman, true republican, and unflinching de- 
fender of state rights, may his services be appreciat- 
ed by placing him in the presidential chair at our 
next contest. 

By W. Sayre Heysham. James Buchanan—The 
model of an American statesman. Too pure for 
dissimulation; too lofty for impure ambition; too 
great to seek improper advancement; and looking 
only to general weal; too patriotic and too indepen- 
dent to endeavor to hide or varnish a single funda- 


meatal prne pe: 

By W. J. Cushman. The Ae rinoiples of de- 
mocracy taught and illustrated by the immortal Jef- 
ferson: simple as truth, sublime as nature, lasting as 
eternity; the thrones of Europe even now totter be- 
neath their influence. 

By G. G. Westcott. Hon. James Buchanan—A 
pftriot and statesman of exalted talents, a citizen of 
unblemished reputation, a democrat of firm and un- 
yielding principles. The democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia present him to their brethren throughout the 
Union as their first choice for the next presidency. 

By Mues N. Carpenter. Thomas Jeſſerson— The 
memory of this great statesman will be always re- 
vered by the democraey of the Union. 

By Benjamin H. Brewster. David R. Porter, go- 
vernor of the state of Pennsylvania: The venal 
muse, though happiest in fiction, will forget his vir- 
tues—and for the benefit of the succeeding age, his 
retreat will be deferred until he shall have ripened 
to that maturity of corruption, at which the worst 
example ceases to be contagious.” Junius. 

By Wm. H. Smith. Thomas Jefferson Foremost 
among the few signers of the declaration, who look. 
ed upon that instrument as the basis of a republican 
government. Most of them sought independence 
only, he desired independence and free institutions. 

J 


of “Old Berks.” One in whom the democracy of 
the Keystone” may safely confide its destinies, he 
- will bring order out of chaos, and restore its char- 
acter for honor and integrity, by removing the Upas 
tree, which now overshadows it with its baneful in- 
fluence. 

By Jacob Keck. Henry A. Muhienberg—The ho- 
nest and faithful son of old democratic Berks, our 
next governor, and an honor to his native state and 
our beloved country. 

By James Fisher. The democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia: too honest and too thorough indoctrinated with 
sound democratic principles, to be sold by a corrupt 
governor, or bought by a feeble president. 

By J. Sidney Jones. Col. Richard M. Johnson— 
The second Jefferson of democracy; may this gene- 
ration transmit him to posterity with his compatriots 
Gen. Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, each 

having been equally honored with the highest office 

their gift. - 


Samuel Hart. Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, | 12 


By George W. Dohnert. Martin Van Buren—The 
enlightened statesman and pure patriot, his firmness, 
sagacity and wisdom, place him in the front rank of 
American sages. The “sober second thought” of 
the le confirm them in their first choice, and ask 
for him a second term. 

By William F. Fintzing. John Tyler and David 
R. Porter—Posterity will be puzzled to decide whe- 
ther they have been apostates or impostors; whether 
they have abandoned good principles, or whether 
they ever had any. 

By J. L. Kay. The precepts of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, carried out by Madison, Monroe and Jackson, 
are texts for the party during all ages. 

By John Napier. Jackson, Van Buren, Benton, 
and Muhlenberg— All men of talent, capacity, strict 
honesty and sound democracy; valuable traits of cha- 
racter in these corrupt and selfish times. 

By James P. Frazier. Martin Van Buren— The 
democracy of the Union will insist upon his renomi- 
nation for the presidency, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of his old and ungrateful office holders. 


AT SEN EE NE ES E 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEARS 
1843-4. 


REPORT OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U. STATES. 
In compliance with the act to authorize the appointment 
of additional paymasters, and for other purposes,” pas- 

ee e of the house of U. States. 
reps. U. 
Merch 3, 1843. 

In obedience to the 6th section of the “act to au- 
thorize the appointment of additional paymasters, 
and for other purposes,” passed July 4, 1836, 
which requires the secretary of the senate and 
clerk of the house of representatives, as soon as 
may be after the close of each session of con j 
to publish a statement of all appropriations made du- 
ring the session; and also a statement of tho new 
offices created, and the salaries of each; and also a 
statement of the offices the salaries of which are in- 
creased, and the amount of such increase,” the clerk 
of the house of representatives submits the accom- 
panying statemants. 

MW. ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 
Clerk of house of rep. 
Statement of appropriations made for the half calendar 

year ending 30th June, 8 

30th June, 1844, during the 3d session of the 27 

congress of the United States of America, e 

December 5, 1842, and ending March 3, 1843. 
H. R. No. 615. For the civil and diplomatic expenses 

of government for the half calendar. year ending the 

thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred end forty-three. 

For compensation and mileage of senators and mem- 

bers of the house of representatives and delegates 
from the territories 8366, 888 

Compensation of the officers and clerks of the sen- 
ate and house of representatives 20,274, stationery, 
fuel, printing,and all other incidental and contingent 
expenses of the senate 35,000, ditto house of repre- 


‘sentatives 125,000. 


Compensation of the principal and two assistant 
librarians and messengers of the Jibrary of congress 
2,250, contingent expenses of said library 400, pur- 
chase of books do. 2,500, of Jaw books 500. 

Compensation of the president of the United 
States 12,500. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For compensation of the secretary of state, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
department 13,150. 

Ineidental and contingent expenses of said depart- 
ment. including publishing and distributing che laws 
U 0 
Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the northeast executive building 672 50. 

Contingent apane of said building, viz: for labor 
600, fuel and light 700, miscellaneous items 350. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, and the clerks, messengers, and assistant messen- 
ger in his office 13,925. 

First comptroller, and the clerks, messenger, and 
assistant messenger in his office 11,475. 

Second comptroller and the clerks and messenger 
in his office 7,625. 

First auditor and the clerks and messenger 9,950. 

Second auditor and clerks and messenger 10,705 49. 

Third auditor, the clerks, messenger, and assistant 
messenger 19,175. 

Fourth auditor and clerks and messenger 10,075. 

Fifth auditor and clerks and messenger 7,400. 

Treasurer of the United States and clerks and 


- messenger 6,575. l 


Register of the treasury, and clerks, messenger, 
and assistant messenger 14,300. 

Commissioner of the general, land office, and thri 
recorder, solicitor, draughtman, assistant draught 
is messengers, and packers in his office 

Solicitor of the treasury, and the clerks and mer- 
senger in his office 6,200. 

Incidental and contingent expenses of the treasa 
ry department, viz: Inthe office of the secretary a 
the treasury; for blank books, binding and stationaff 
1,750, newspapers and periodicals 50, labor 75, extr 
clerk hire 750, printing, (including the printing d 
the public accounts,) 1,275, sealing ship registers 50 
miscellaneous items 350, translating foreign lam 
guages 75. 

In the office of the first comptroller: For blan? 
books, binding, and stationary 500, labor, 225, exiri 
clerk hire 225, miscellaneous items 150. 

In the office of second comptroller: For blant 
books, binding, and stationary 350, labor 100, extr¢ 
clerk hire 200, miscellaneous items 100. 

In the office of the firat auditor: For blank books, 
binding and stationery 250, labor 100, extra clerk. 
hire, 100, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of the second auditor: For blank 
books, binding and stationery 150, labor 125, extra 
clerk hire 150, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of third auditor: For blank books, | 
binding and stationery 150, labor 125, extra clerk 
hire 150, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of fourth auditor: For blank books, 
binding and etationery 300, labor 25, extra clerk hire 
50, printing 20, miscellaneous items 100. 

Ia the office of fifth auditor: For blank books, 
binding and stationery 125, labor 62 50, extra clerk 
hire 25, miscellaneous items 62 50. 

‘ar 85 treasurer’s office: For miscellaneous items 

In the solicitor’s office: For blank books, binding, 
and stationery 250, labor 50, extra clerk hire 200. 

In the register’s office: For blank books, binding 
and stationery 500, labor 175, printing 250, miscel- 
laneous items 500. 

In the general land office: For blank books, bind- 
ing,, stationery aud parchments 6,000, labor 250, 
printing 2,000, miscellaneous items 500. 

Compensation of the superintendent and eight 
watchmen of the southeast executive building 1,700, 
contingent expenses of said building, yz: for labor 
1,100, fuel and light 1,850, miscellaneous items 850. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of war, and the 
clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 9,675. - 

Commissioner of Indian affairs, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and assistant messenger in his office 9.700. 

Commissioner of pensions, and the clerks and 
1 and assistant messengers in his o fice 
7; e 

Clerk and messenger in the office of the comman- 
ding general 750. 

itto of the adjutant general 3,825. 

Ditto of the quartermaster general 3,650. 

Ditto of the paymaster gencral 3.550. 

: 10 5 of clothing and equipage at Philadelphia 
,100. l 
Ditto commissary general of subsistence 2,650. 

Ditto chief engineer 2,825. 

Ditto surgeon general 1,325. 

Ditto colonel of ordinance 4,325. 

Ditto bureau of topographical engineers 2,450. 

Compensation of the superintedent and four wateh- 
men of the northwest executive building 855. 

For contingent expenses in war department, viz: 
In the office of secretary of war: For blank booka, 
binding, and stationery 300, newspapers and periodi- 
cals 125, labor 150, printing 150, miscellaneous items 
150 books, maps, and plans 500, extra clerk hire 
1,500. 

In the office of the commissioner of Indian affairs: 
For blank books, binding and stationery 300, labor 25, 
miscellaneous items 175. 

In the office of the commissioner of pensions: For 
blank books, binding, and stationery 250, printing 
200, fuel 75, miscellaneous items 225. 

In the office of commanding general: For miscel- 
laneous items 150. 

In the office of the quartermaster general: For 
blank books, binding, and stationery 150, labor 50, 
printing 50, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of the chief engineer: For blank 
books. binding and stationery 200, printing 50, mis 
eellaneous items 150. 

In the office of the colonel of ordnance: For blank 
books, binding and stationery 200, printing 50, mis- 
cellaueous items 150. 

In the bureau of topographical engineers: For 
blank books, binding and stationery 200, labor 50, 
mice items 350. 
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‘| For the northwest executive building: For labor | legislative councli of said territory, pay of officers, 
stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental and 
miscellaneous objects, including the private secretary 


1000, fuel and light 1,000, miscellaneous items 800. 
WAVY DEPARTMENT. 


For compensation of the secretary of the navy, | of the executive office 27,125. 


155 


The support and maintenance of the penitentiary 
of the District of Columbia 6,690 84. 

To make good a deficiency in the eighteen months 
ending the 30th of June, 1843, and estimated defi- 


und the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger JUDICIARY. ciency in the year ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 
| bis okce 9,675, contingent expenses of said office | For compensation of the officers of the judiciary | in the fund for the relief of sick and disabled sea- 
| 9300. viz: men, as established by the acts of the 3d of May, 
| Compensation of the chief bureau of navy yards For the chief justice of the supreme court 2.500 | 1803, 58,500. 
and docks, and the draughtsman, clerks, and messen- | For eight associate judges of said court 18,000 |, Carrying on the work of the new custom house 
Fer in his office 4,200, contingent expenses of bureau] For the district judge of Maine 900 | building at Boston 25,000. 
| of navy yards and docks 250. New Hampshire 500 Kentucky 750| The discharge of such miscellaneous claims not 
Compensation of the chief of bureau of construc- | Massachusetts 1256 Tennessee 750 | otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted in du 
tion, equipment and repair, and the assistant con-] Vermont 600 Ohio 500 | course of settlement at the treasury 6,000. l 
i} siructor, clerks and messenger in his office 4,550, Rhode Island 750 N. Carolina 1,000 LIGHT HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 
i} contingent expenses of said bureau 250. _, | Connecticut 750 S. Carolina 1.250 For supplying the light houses, containing two 
| Compensatien of the chief of bureau of provisions | New York, N. D. 1,000 Georgia 1,250 | thousand six hundred and seventy-eight lamps, with 
nend clothing, and the clerks and messenger in his New York, S. D. 1,750 Louisiana 1,500 | oil, tube glasses, wick, buffskihs, whiting, and cot- 
> ofico 3,550, contingent expenses of said bureau 250. | New Jersey 750 Mississippi 1,000 | ton cloth, transportation, and keeping apparatus in 
Compensation of the chief of bureau, of orduance Pennsylvania, E. Indiana 500 | order 52,595 15. 
| and hydrography, and the draughtsman, clerks, and D. 1.250 Illinois 500! Repairs, refitting, and improvements of light 
| 0 office 4, 700, contingent expenses of Pennsylvania, W. D. 900 Alibama 1,250 | house, and buildings connected therewith 38,633 01. 
| Compensation of the chief of bureau of medicine | M ai 1380 a Michigan 90 ah 0 of "Eo upare and thirty-six keep- 
and su and the clerks and messenger in his Vir i ers of light houses, eighteen of them being charged 
— 4500 PORR f said 15 450 Virginia, E. D. 900 Arkansas 1,000 | with double lights, and one with three, 46,969. 
co 4,600, contingent expenses of said bureau 450. Virginia, W. D. 800 Compensation of thirty keepers of floating lights 


Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the southwest executive building 668, 
contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 
fuel and lights 675, miscellaneous items 575. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. | 

For compensation of the postmaster general and 

the three assistant postmasters general, and the 
clerks, messenger, and three assistant messengers, 
and io watchmen, of the post office department 


district 


ee 


5150. 
For contingent expenses of said department, viz: 
Blank books, binding, and stationery 500; news- 
pers and periodicals 100; fuel and oil 1,500; print- 

200; labor 400; one day watchman 180; comper- 

sation of temporary clerks 1,750. 

For compensation of the auditor for the post of- 


the contingent e 


preme court 


For the chief justice of the District of Colum- 
162, bia 1.350 

For two associate judges of said District 2,500 
For the judge of the criminal court of said 


For the judge of the orphans’ court of Wash- 
ington county, in said district 
For the judge of the orphans’ court of Alexan- | 
dria county, in said district 
For the attorney general of the United States 
and the clerk and 90 in his office, and 
uses t 

For the reporter of the decisions of the su- 


ereof 


For the district attorney of Maine 


9 (d 
Seamen’s wages, repairs, and supplies of thirt 
floating lights 31,536 14. r 
| Weighing, mooring, cleaning, repairiog, and sup- 


1,000 plying the loss of beacons, buoys, chains, and sink- 


ers 10,456 14. 
Expenses of examining annually and reporting tho 
condition of the light houses 4,000. 
Superintendents’ commissions, at two and one-half 
per cent 4,804 73. | 
INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


500 


3,000} For salaries of the ministers of the United States 


to Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, Mexico, and Brazil 36,000. 
Salaries of the secretaries of legation to the same 


N. Hampshire 100 Georgia 100 | pl : 

5 5 42 850. nger, afd as-| Massachusetts 100 Louisiana, Es D. 3007 Sasal the charges des affaires to Portugal, 
Contingent expenses of said office, viz: M 100 Louisiana, W. D. 100 Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Chili, Peru, 
Ka Diank bool, 1 and 5 1,000; Counectieit 180 Missin N: $ 110 ere New Granada, Texas, Naples, and Sar- 

d. j anor 00 misceltaneous items) N. York, N. D. 100 Indiana 100| Salary of the minister resident to Turkey 3,000. 

SURYEYORS AND THEIR CLERKS. New Jerse 100 Illinois 100| Salary of a dragoman to the legation at Turkey 
For compensation of the surveyor general north- Pennsylvania, E. D. 100 Alabama, N. D. 100 ; 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office 4,150; Arad YATIA, W. D. ing ee 8. D. 00 The contingent expenses of all the missions abroad 
: the surveyor general in Illinois and Missouri, and the land 100 Michie 1 100 n : à 
clerks 05 1s office 2,910; Arkansas 2,150; Louisiana Virginia, ED 100 ii 300 e contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 
2750 „ 174505 ‘the’ secretary to Virginia, W. D. 100 Florida, E. D. 100 ` The salary of the consul to London 1,000. 
“sign patents for public lands 750; the commissioner | rennessee, E. D. 100 Florida, M. D. 100| The relief and protection of American seamen in 

of public buildings in Washington city, and the three | Tennessee, W. P. 100 Florida, W. P. 100 | foreign countries 25,000. 

3 as drawkeepers at the R bridge in- Tennessee, Jackson 100 Florida, 8. D. 100 Clerk hire, office rent, and other expenses of the 

eluding oil, fire wood, and repairs 2,325 $ Kentucky 100 Florida, Apalachico- office of the American consul at London 1, 400. 

. -UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES. Ohio 100 „la 1 The expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
For com tion of the officers and workmen of N. Carolina 109 1 100 Total 61,870 172 50. ' 
5 ’ ° i 


the mint at Philadelphia, viz: the director 1,750; S. Carolina 


treasurer 1,000; chief coiner 1,000; assayer 1,000;| For the marshall of district of Maine 


- melter and refiner 1,000; engraver 1,000; assistant Hampshire 100 


asseyer 650; four clerks 2,200; wa to workmen | Vermont 100 
12,000; spec ns of ores and 3 be reserved | R. Island 100 
at said mint 300. : Connecticut 100 
For compensation of the officers and workmen of | New York, N. D. 100 
the branch mint at Charlotte, in North Carolina, viz: | N. Jersey 100 


For the superintendent 1,000; assayer 750; coiner| Pennsylvania, W. D. 


750; clerk 500; wages to workmen 1,750. Delaware 100 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of Virginia, E. D. 100 
the branch mint at Dahlonega, in Georgia, viz: Virginia, W. D 100 

Foc the superintendent 1,000; assayer 750; coiner N. lina 200 
750; clerk 500; wages to workmen 1,440; incidental | Kentucky 100 
and contingeot expenses of said branch, including | Ohio 100 
fuel, materials, stationery, taxage and wastage of] Tennessee, E. D. 100 
gold 675. Tennessee, W. D. 100 


For compensation of the officers and workmen of] Tennessee, Jackson 
the branch mint at New Orleans, viz: For the super-| trict 
imtendent 1,250; treasurer 1,000; coiner 1,000; assay-| Louisiana, E. D. 
er 1,000: melter and refiner 1,000; two clerks 1,200; 


ex 
materials, and wastage of gold and silver 8,000. 


Louisiana, W. D. 
Mississippi N. D. 
Mississippi, 8. D. 
Indiana 

Illinois 

Alabama, N. D. 
Alabama, S. D. 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
Florida, E. D. 
Florida, M. D. 
Florida, W. D. 
Florida, S. D. 


100 H. R. 804. Fer the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
100 t for the year ending the 30th day of 
RCCC 

100 For compensation and mileage of senators and 


members of the house of representatives and dele- 
100 gates from the territories 638,390. 
100 |" Compensation of the officers and clerks of the se- 
100 nate and house of representatives 39,557,50. 
1 Stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
100 | and contingent expenses of the senate 60,000. 
100 Stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
100 and eae expenses of the house of representa- 
100 | tives 175,000. 
100 Compensation of the princi 
100 | librarians, and messenger of 


] and two assistant 
e library of congress 


Florida, Apalachicola D. | 4 500. 

100 | Contingent expenses of said library 800; purchase 
Wisconsin 100 | of books for said library 5,000; purchase of law books 
Iowa 100 for said library 1,000; laying floor of principal libra- 


1,0 For defray ing the expenses of the supreme, circuit, ry room with hydraulic cement 225. 

to workmen 10,000; incidental and contingent} and district courte of the United States, including 
ses uf said branch, including fuel, stationery, | the District of Columbia: also, for jurors and wit - 25,000 
nesses, in aid of the funds arising from fines, penal- 


Compensation of the president of the United States 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE UNTTED| ties and for ſeitures incurred in the yeareighteen| For compensation of the secretary of state, and 


STATES. 


territory, viz: governor 
secretary 600, contingent expenses of said territory 
175, compersation and mil 


of the members of] for the safe keeping of prisoners, 


the legislative assembly of said territory, pay of offi- under the bankrupt law 238,000. 


cers, printing, stationery, fuel, furniture, and all other 


incidental and miscellaneous objects 19,275. Annuities and grants: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


hundred and forty-three and preceding years; and the clerks, messengers, and assistant messenger in 
For compensation of the officers of Wisconsin likewise for defraying the expenses of suits in whic 

1,250, three judges 2,700, the United States are concerned, and of prosecutions 

for offences committed against the Uni 


his department 26,300. 
Contingent expenses of said department, viz: 


C States, and Publishing, packing, and distributing the laws, and 
including expenses packing and distributing documents, including proof 


reading, labor, boxes, and transportation 9,000. 
Stationery, blank books, and book binding 3,000. 
Labor and attendance 1,500; furniture and fixtures, 


For compensation of the officers of lowa territo-} To Josiah H. Webb 25; Rachael Dobrman 150; | repairs, painting, and glazing 1,800; Extra clerk hire 
ry, Viz: governor 1,250, three judges 2,700, secrets- Elizabeth C. Perry 200. 


600, contingent expenses of said territory 175. 
I Fo compensation of the officers of Florida terri- chives in Florida 500. 
tory , viz: governor 1,250, five judges 4,750, secreta-| Expen 


and copying 2,000; printing, letter press and copper 


+ 


Compensation of the two keepers of the public ar- | plate, and advertising 1,500; newspapers 200; 


and maps 1,000 


ses attending the preparation of the results} The payment of all claims which Thomas Allen 


750, contingent expenses of said territory 175, and account of the exploring expedition, for the pub- | has against the United States for printing twenty 
. com pensation and mileage of the members of the] lication thereof, ordered by congress 20,000. 


thousand copies of the oompendium or the abridg- 
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ment of the sixth census, by counties and principal 
towns, together with the tables of apportionment, as 
prepared at the state department, for the use of con- 
gress” 15,849 64. | 

The payment of all claims which Blair and Rives 
have against the United States for printing ten thou- 
sand copies of the same document 8,924 82. 

Miscellaneous items 1,000. | 

Defray the expenses of distributing the remaining 
numbers of the census and statistics, according to a 
- resolution of congress 2,500. 

Compiling, printing, and binding the Biennial Re- 
gister 3.000. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 


trict land office 7,500; fifty thousand pieces of 
archment and printing patents 7,350; advertising 
and sales in newspapers and in handbill form, public 
notices, and printing circulars 4,000; office furnitare, 
and repairs of same 1,200; pay of Jaborers employ- 
ed in the office 500; miscellaneous items 780; com- 
pensation of Samuel C. Davidson, for carrying mails 
of the general Jand office to and from the city post 
office. from the 19th of May to the 6th of Septem- 
ber 1842, 45 61. 8 
Compensation ſor the superintendent and eight 
watchmen of the southeast executive building 3, 400. 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: La- 


bor 2,200; fuel and Jight 3,700; miscellaneous items | 50 


watchmen of the northeast executive building 1,345. | 1,700 


Contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 
1,200; fuel and light 1,400; miscellaneous items 700; 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry; and the clerks, messenger, and assistant messen- 
ger in his office 27,850. 

Compensation of the first comptroller, and the 
‘clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 22,950. 

Compensation of the second comptroller and the 
clerks and messengers in his office 15,250. 
Compensation of the first auditor, and the clerks 
and messenger in his office 19,900. 

Compensation of the second auditor and the clerk 
and messenger in his office 20,900. 

Compensation of the third auditor, and the clerks, 
messenger, and assistant messenger in his office 
* 38,350. 

Compensation of the fourth auditor, and the clerks 
ang messenger in his office 20,150. 

Compensation of the fifth auditor and the clerks 
and messenger in his office 14,800. 

Compensation of the treasury of the United 
150 and the clerks and messenger in his office 

’ ° 

Compensation of the r of the treasury, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 28,600. N 

Compensation of the commissioner of the general 
land office, and the recorder, solicitor, draughtsman, 
assistant draughtsman, clerks, messenger, and pack- 
ers in his office 98,500. 

Compensation of the solicitor of the treasury, and 
the clerks and messenger in his office 12,400. 

The incidental and contingent expenses of the trea- 
sury department, viz; 

In the office of the secretary of the treasury: 
Blank books, binding, and stationery 3,500; news- 
papers and periodicals 100; labor 150; extra clerk 

ire 1,500; printing, (ineluding the printing of the 
public accounts) 2,550; sealing ship registers 100; 
os items 700; translating foreign lau- 
guages 150. 

In the office of the first comptroller: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 1,000; payment of 
arrears for binding and printing, incurred previ- 
ous to the year 1842, 700; paying for the print- 
- ing of circulars and forms under the late tariff act 
600; labor 450; extra clerk hire 250; miscellaneous 
items 400. 

In the office of the second comptroller: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 700; labor 200; extra 
clerk hire 400; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the office of the first auditor: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 500; assistant messenger 350; mis- 
cellaneous items 150. : 

In the office of the second auditor: Blank books 
binding, and stationery 450; labor 250; extra clerk 
hire 150; miscellaneous items, including printing 
blanks, and one hundred dollars for carpets and other 
indispensable furniture 250. 

In the office of the third auditor: Blank books, 
binding, and stationery 300; labor 250; extra clerk 
dire 300; miscellaneous items 150. 

In the office of the fourth auditor: Blank books, 
binding, and stationery 600; labor 50; extra clerk hire 
100; printing 50; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the office of the fifth auditor: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 325; labor 125; extra clerk hire 
50; miscellaneous items 125. 

In the treasurer's office: Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 500; labor 375; printing 700; miscellaneous 
fiems 350. | 
In the solicitor’s office: Blank books, binding, and 

stationery 600; law books 250; printing circulars, 
blank forms for returns of district attorneys, mar- 
shalls, clerks of courts, and collectors of the customs 
300; labor 150; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the register's office: Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 1,000; labor 350; printing 500; miscella- 
neous items 1, 150; arrears for 1842, for blank books, 
binding, and stationery 494 15; arrears for 1842, for 
printing 726 26. 

In the general land office: Stationery, includ- 
Ing blank bocks and blank forms for the dis- 


For the purchase of a site and the commencement 


of the building of a custom house at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in addition to the proceeds of the 
sale of the ee site, if the secretary of the 
treasury shall deem it proper to change the site 
15,000. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation to the secretary of war, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 19, 350. 

Contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 600; newspapers 
and periodicals 250; labor 300; printing 300; 
miscellaneous items 550; books, maps, and plans 
1,000; extra clerk hire 3,000; arrears for newspa- 
pere and periodicals prior to 26th of August 1842, 


Compensation of the commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, and the clerks, messenger, and assistant mos- 
senger in his office 19,400; for contingent expenses 
of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, and station- 
ery 600; labor 50; miscellaneous items 850. 

For compensation of the commissioner of pensions, 
and the clerks and messengers in his office, and in- 
cluding five hundred dollars for the half calendar 
year ending 30th June 16,000; for contingent expen- 
ses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, and sta- 
tionery 500; printing 400; fuel 150; miscellaneous 
items 450. 

Compensation of the clerk and messenger in the 
office of the commanding general 1,500; miscellane- 
ous items for said office 300. 

Compensation of clerks and messenger in the 
office of the adjutant general 7,650; for contingent 
expen of said office, viz: Printing Army Register 
and orders 400; blank books, binding, and station- 
ery 300; extra clerk hire 100; miscellaneous items, 
including five hundred and ninety-six dollars and six- 
teen cents, unexpended balance of former appropri- 
ations 600. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the quartermaster general 7,300; for contin- 
gent expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 500; labor 200; printing 200, mis- 
cellaneous items 500. 

Compensation of clerks and messenger in the office 
of the paymaster general 7,100; for contingent ex- 
penses of said office, viz. Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 200; fuel 125; miscellaneous items 400. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of clothing and equipage at Philadelphia 4,200. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger io the 
office of the comissary general subsistance 5,300. 
For contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 290; extra clerk hire 
200; printing and advertising 800; labor 100; fuel 100; 
miscellaneous items 300. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the chief engineer 5,650; for contingent 
expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 600; printing 100; fuel 150; miseellane- 
ous items 50. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the surgeon general 2,650; for contingent 
expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 300; printing 50; fuel 75; miscellane- 
ous items 150. 

Compensation of the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the colonel of ordnance 8, 650; for contia- 
gent expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 450; printing 80; fuel 150; miscel- 
laneous items 150. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in bu- 
reau of topographical engineers 4,900; for contingent 
expenses of said bureau, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 400; labor 100, fuel 200; miscellane- 
ous items 500. 

Compensation of the superintendent and four 
watchmen of the northwest executive building 1,710; 
contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 400; 
fuel and light 2,000; miscellaneous items 1,600. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the navy, 

and the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger 
in his office 19,350. 


For contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 800; extra clerk 
hire 4,000; printing 300; labor 350; miseellaneom 
items 350; newspapers and periodicals 200; pay- 
ment of sundry bills for stationery and 3 
for eighteen hundred ~~ thirty-nine, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty, eighteen hundred and forty-one and 
eighteen hundred and forty-two 700. 


For compensation of the chief of the bureau ¢ 
navy yards and docks, and the draughtsman, clerk, an 
messenger in his office 8,400; for contingent ex. 
penses of said bureau, viz: Blank books, binding 
and stationery 300; labor 150; miscellaneous item 


Compensation of the chief of bureau of construe 
tion, equipment, and repairs, and the assistant con 
structor, clerks and messenger in his office 9.100. 

For contingent expenses of said bureau, viz: Blan} 
books and stationery 200; miscellaneous items 180 
Jabor 120. l 


Compensation of the chief of bureau of provision 
and clothing, and the clerks and messenger in ht 
office 7,100; for contingent expenses of said bureau 
viz: Blank books, binding, and stationery 400; mi» 
cellaneous items 100. n l 

Compensation of the chief of bureau of ordnanos 
and hydrography, and the draughtsman, clerk, and 
messenger in his office 9,400; for contingent expenses 
of said bureau, viz: Blank books and stationery 260; 
miscellaneou items 140; labor 100. 

Compensation of the chief of bureau of medicine 
and surgery, and the clerks and messenger in his of- 
fice 5,200; for contingent expenses of said bureau, 
viz: Blank books, binding and stationery 400; miscel- 
laneous items 200. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the southwest executive building 
1,345; for contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
labor 375; fuel and lights 1,350; eee 
1, 150. ahs 
Payment to Isaac Babbitt, of Boston, in execution 
of a contract made with him by the secretary of the 
navy for the purchase of Babbitt's anti- at trition 
metal,” pursuant to the act of congress of 23th of 
August, 1842, 20,000. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the postmaster general and 
the three assistant postmasters general, and the clerks, 
messenger, and three assistant messengers, and two 
watchmen of the post office department 74,300. 

For contingent expenses of said department; yiz: 
blank books, binding, and stationery 1,800; newspe- 
pers and periodicals 100; fuel and oil 2,100; miscel- 
aneous items 800; printing 900; labor 1,250; one day 
watchman 360; compensation of temporary 
3,000; blank books, binding. and stationery 
ed between 2nd October, 1841, and 20th August 1842, 
643 04; blank books, binding, and stationery, furnished 
between the Ist of April, 1340, and 24th of May, 184], 
tewe advertising 3 in 3 1839, en 1840, 
102 48; newspapers subscri or prior to Septem 
ber, 1841, 150. 

Compensation of the auditor of the post office de- 
partment, and the clerks, messenger, and assrelant 
m r in bis office 85,700; contingent expenses 


| of said office, viz: blank books, binding, aud statione- 


ry 650; printing blanks 1,130; labor 2, 860; miscella- 
neous items 550. 
SURVEYORS AND THEIR CLERKS. 

For compensation of the surveyor general north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office 8, 300; 
the surveyor general in Illinois and Missouri, and the 
clerks in his office 5,820; Arkansas 4,300; Louisiana 
4,500; Mississippi 7,000; Alabama 4,000; Florida 
5,500; Wisconsin and Iowa 3,100. 

For extra clerks in the offices of the surveyors ge- 
neral, to be apportioned to them according to the 
exigencies of the publie service, and including the 
existing undrawn balance of two hundred and ten 
dollars and seventy-seven cents, from 30th December, 
1565 to 30th n n 21,000. 

mpensation of the secretary to si tents for 
public lands 1,500. z ee 

Compensation of the commissioners of public build- 
ings in Washington city, and the three assistants, as 
draw-keepers at the Potomac bridge, including oil, 
firewood, and repairs 4,000. 

UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES. 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the mint at Philadelphia, viz: for the director 3,500; 
treasurer 2,000; chief coiner 2,000; assayer 2,000; 
melter and refiner 2, 000; engraver 2,000; aserstant 
30 1,300; four clerks 4,400; wages to workmen 
24,000; incidental and contingent expenses, including 
the wastage of gold and silver, fuel, materials, sta- 


tionery, water, rent, and taxes 7,973; specimens of 


ores and coins to be reserved atsaid mint 300. 
Compensation of the officers and workmen of the 
branch mint at Charlotte, in North Carolina, viz: 8u- 


, furnish- 
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For the payment of balances to officers of old in- arer thousand three hundred and seventeen dollars 


ternal revenue and direct lax, (being part of the and seventy-six cents, to pay for work already com- 
amount carried to the surplus fund 31st December, | p 


perintendent 2,000; assayer 1,500; coiner 1 „500; clerk 
1,000; wages to workmen 3,500; incidental and con- 
tingent expenses, including fuel, materials, statione- 
Nj. taxes, and wastage of pr 1,500. Sa 
Compensation of the ollicers and workmen of the 
Pranch mint at Dahlonega, in Georgia, viz: superin- 
tendent 2,000; assayer 1,500; coiner 1,500; clerk 1,000; 
to workmen 2,880; incidental and contingent 
expenses of said branch, including fuel, materials, 
stationery, taxes, and wastage pel pes 1,350. 
Compansation of the officers and workmen of the 
branch mint at N. Orleans, viz: superintendent 9,500; 
treasurcr 2,000; coiner 2,000; assayer 2,000; melter 
aud refmer 2,000; two clerks 2.400; wages to work- 
men 20,000; incidental and contingent expenses of said 
branch, including fuel, materials, stationery, 
wastage of gold and silver 15,000. 


GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE U. STATES. 
For compensation of the officers of Wisconsin ter 
titory, viz: governor 9,500; three judges 5,400; se- 
cretary 1,200; contingent expenses of said territory 
350; compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Jogislative assembly of said territory, pay of officers, 
tihting, stationery, fuel, furniture, postage, and all 
other incideotal and miscellaneous objects 17,275. 
For compensation of the officers of Iowa territory, 
viz: governor 2,500; three judges 5,400; somn 
1,200; for contingent expenses of said territory 350; 
for compensation and mileage of the members of the 
gislative assembly of said territory, pay of officers, 
tig, stationery, fuel, fumiture, postage, candiles, 
and alf other incidental and miscellaneous objects 


For completing the retracin of certain old surveys 


eight dollars per mile, in addition to the unexpend 
balance of the N of May Sth, 1840, ſor 
the survey af private nd claims, an connecting the 
same with the N public lands south of the 31st 
degree of latitude, at the same rate 11,100. 

or completing the surveys in Missouri, in the 
towns named in act of May 26th, 1824, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of March 3d, 1841, for a similar object and including 
office work 4,000. 

For surveying the pe lands in addition to the 
unexpended ce of former appropriations, to be 

portioned to the several survgy ine districts, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the pu lic service 40,000. 

or the survey of small detached tracts, Illinois 
and Missouri, principally in the military district of 
Illinois, at a rate not 5 six dollars per mile, 
and including office work 3, 000. 
INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS, 

For salaries of the ministers of the United States to 
G. Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Mexico, and Brazil 72,000; salaries of the secreta- 
ries of legation to the same places 16,000. : 

For salaries of the charges des affaires to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Chih, Peru, 
Venezuela. New Grenada, Texas, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia 54,000. 

For outfits of a minister to France and of a charge 
d'affaires to Denmark 13,500. | 

For salary of the minster resident to Turkey Aah 
A 05 salary of a dragoman to the legation to Turkey 

„500. 

Compensation to 8 cominissioner to the Sandwich 
Islands 3,000. 

For the contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad 20,000; contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course 30,000. 

For the salary of the consul at London 2,000; sale- 

of a consul at Beyrout 500. 

For the relief an protection of American seamen 
in foreign countries 50,000. 

,000. For clerk hire, office rent, and other expenses of 
To defray the expenses of taking care of and pre- the office of the American consul at London 2,800. 
serving the botanical and horticultural specimens For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 

brought home by the squadron of the exploring ex- 15,000. | 
pedition, under ihe direction ard control of the joint For defraying the expenses attending the convey- 
committee on the library 1,200. ance and forwarding, by land, and of the receipt and 

For the removal of the statue of Washington from and delivery of malls, letters, and despatches at and 
its present position, and permanently placing the same 
on a proper pedestal, and covering it temporarily in | pe 
the enclosed and cultivated ublic grounds east of the said places for the above purposes 1,000. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

steps of the east front of capitol, as suggested in the For the service of the general post office for the 
report of the joint committee on the library, and in | year commencing on the Ist day of July, 1843, in 
3. conformity to the act of Id July, 1836, $4,545,000, 
viz: for the transportation of the mail 3,195,000; com- 
pensation of postmasters 920,000; ship, steamboat, 


in full for labor bestowed and money expended in re- 
airing or constructing a road leading from Pensaco- 


of Joseph Russ and Stephen J. Roach” 2,000. 


For To of the books ordered by the resolu- 
e house of representatives a opted on the 


for clerk hire, wages of porter, and stationery, of the 
commissioners under the act of July 7, 1838, to re- 
mit duties oncertain goods destroyed by fire” 1,337 99. 

For the balance due to the late commercial agent at 
St. Christopher's, for disbursemoeffs for the relief and 
protection of distressed American seamen 5,866 08. 

To enable the secretary of the treasury to procure 
the necessary manual for the several custom houses, 
together with the necessary instruments and appara- 
tua to ascertain the relative quantity of sa arine 
matter in the different kinds of sugar, agreeably to 
the resolution of the house of re ntatives adopt- 
ed on the Qlst of July, 1842. 6, 0. 

For the balance due on the second volume of the 
Documentary History of the American Revdlation 
6,826; for the third volume of the same 27,650. 

For completing the indexing of the public docu- 
ments connected with the office of the first comp- 
7 and the office of the secretary of the treasury 

For paying balance of expenses in full for negotiat- 
ing the loans authorized by the acts of 21st July, 1841, 
and 15th April, 1842, 10,000. 

PATENT OFFICE. 
For the purchase of such scientific books as are 
necessary for the use of the patent office 1.200. 
For the collection of agricultural statistics, and for 


20,175. 

For compensation of the officers of Florida terri- 
tory, viz: governor 9,500; five judges 9,500; secre- 
tary 1,500; contingent expenses of said territory 350; 
compensation and mileage of the members of the 
legislative council of ‘said territory, pay of officers, 
stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental and 
miscellaneous objects 27,125 

| JUDICIARY. ` 

For the salaries of the chief justice and the associ- 
‘ete justices of the supreme court, and the judges of 
the several districts o the United States 93,900. 

For the attorney general of the United States, and 
the clerk and messenger in his office 5,500; contin- 
gent expenses of said office 500. 

For the saleries of the chief justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges, the judges of the 
criminal court and the orphans’ courts o said District 


11.700. 
For the reporter of the decisions of the supreme 
Gurt, including arrears of 1842, 1,350. 
For the salaries of the district attorneys of the se- 
vera! districts and territories of the United States, as 
ibed by law 8, 450. 
F. For arrears of the salaries of the district attorneys 
-of Maryland and Massachusetts, for the year 1842, 400. 
For the salaries of the marshals of the several dis- 
tricts and territories of the United States, as prescrib- 
ed by law 7,200. 
For defraying the expenses of the supreme, circuit, 
and district courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia; also, for jurors and witnesses, 
in sid of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures incurred in the year 1844 and preceding 
- and likewise for defraying the expenses of 
guits in which the United States are concerned, and 
of ution for offences committed againt the U. 
States, and for the safe-keeping of prisoners. includ- 
ing expenses under the bankrupt law 373,000. 
nr MISCELLANEOUS. 
~, Annuities and grants: To Josiah H. Webb 50; Ra- 
„ohe! Dobrman 300; Elizabeth C. Perry 400. 
For survey of the coast of the United States, in- 
- eluding compensation of superintendent and assist- 
; ants 100 


referred to and repor 
nexion with the memorial of Horatio Greenough, 
57505 the direction and supervision of said Greenough 
? 


NT 

For supplying the light-houses, containing two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight lamps, with 
oil, tube-glasses, wicks, buffskins, whiting, and cotton 
cloth, transportation, and keeping apparatus in order 
105,190 30. 

To reimburse the chamber of commerce at Phila- 
delphia the expense incurred by them in continuing 
the light on the breakwater, near Cape Henlopen 800. 


propriations, made forthe service of the genera 

t office, as the president and any other head of an 

executive department now have to transfer funds ap- 

propriated under one head to the service of another, 

in any other braneh of the public service. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compensation of two hundred and thirty-six keep- 
ers of light houses, eighteen of them being charged 
with double lights, and one with three 93,938. 
Pr aaa of thirty keepers of floating lights 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, and supplies of thirty | 
floating lights 66,420 84. ; . For taking down the two old furnaces in the crypt 

For weighing, mooring. cleansing, repairing and | under the rotundo, and building two new ones, an 


supplying the loss of beacons, buoys, chains, and | other work connected therewith, according to a pro- 
siokers 24,613 64. position of John Skirving, under date of February 
lst 1843 1,454. 


For rebuilding the beacon at Black Rock, Connec- 

tiout 10,000. For constructing two furnaces under each end of 

For expenses of examining annually, and reporting the first story of the centre of the capitol 7,973. 

the condition of light-bouses 4,000. i 
For superintendents’ commissions, at two and one- 

half per cent. 10,250 85. 

For the completion of the repairs of the Potomac 

bridge 3,500. 


000. 

’ 

nsation of the two keepers of the public ar- 
ehbives in Florida 1,000. 

For expenses in relation to the relief of certain in- 
solvent debtors of the United States 2,000. 

Bor the support and maintenance of the peniten- 
tiary of the District of Columbia 5,000. 

For repairing the cellar of the public store house in 
the city of Baltimore, in such manner as to prevent 
the admission of water into the same 4,000. 

For da ie of the custom house at Mobile 5,000. 
e good a deficiency iu the eighteen months 

. anding the 30th of June, 1843, and estimated defi- 

- eiency in the year ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 

zin the fund for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, 

2s established by the act ef the 3d of May, 1803 


months ending 30th June, 1844, 11,231 50. 

For annual repairs of the president's house, gar- 
dener's salary, laborers, tools, and top dressing for 
plants, for the eighteen months ending 30th June, 
1844, 3,734 25. 

For the amount due for work and materials on the 
treasury building, on the general post office, and the 
bridge on Pennsylvania avenue 7,004 44. 

For iron railing and gutes on the lower terrace of 
the treasury building, and tripods and lamps on the 
blocking in front of the portico 3,700. l 


SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


f $ 5 paying the contractors under contracts made l 
For completing the survey of private land claims 


-nby the government of the United States for complet- 
— the Boston custom house 50,000. in Alabama, and their connexion with the adjacent 
For repairing the custom house and post office lands, at a rate not exceeding eight dollars per mile, 
buildings at Charleston, South Carolina, 5,000. being in addition to the ef Turi 6h made ſor a si- 

For registers for ships and vessels, and lists of] milar object by the act o April 6tb, 1838, and in- 


erev, including cost of new dics and plates 4,000. cluding a deficiency in tho existing appropriation of 


158 


For tripods with lam 


the general post office 200. 


For repairing damage to iron pipes by freshet 


733 51 


For materials and work for bulkhead frames and 
doors and windows in the cellar of the capito! 221. 
For marble basin at the fountain on the terrace of 


the capitol 120. 


For pay of James Kelly, amount allowed him by 
e resolution of congress 


the commissioners under t 
50 44. 


For preparing and publishing charts, and other- 
wise carrying into effect the act of August 26th, 1842, 
bing an account of the discoveries of the 
exploring expedition, under the supervision and di- 
i e library 20,009. 
o enable the president of the United 
States to establish the future commercial relations 
between the United States and the Chinese empire, 


for publis 


rection of the joint committee on 
H. R. 720. 


on terms of national equal reciprocity 40,000. 


H. R. Res. 30. For continuing an additioual clerk 


in the second auditor's office one year 1,000. 
Total 68, 388,936 42. 


H. R. 645. For the support of THE army and of the 
military academy, and for armories, arsenals, arms and 
munitions of war, and surveys, for the half calendar 
year ending the 30th day of June, 1843, and for the 
day of July, 1843, and 


l year beginning the first 
pore the 30th day of June, 1844. 


For pay of the army for said half calendar year 
7 


92. And for said fiscal year 1, 313, 370. 


For commutation of officers’ subsistence for said 


half calendar year 149,173 40. 
And for said fiscal year 461,868. 


For commutation of forage for officers’ horses for 


said half calendar year 31,760 56. 
_And for said fiscal year 101,035. : 
For payments in lieu of clothing for disch 

' soldiers and officers’ servants, for said half calen 

year 29,415. 

And for said fiscal year 58,830. 


* 


For subsistence in 


fiscal year 100, 0 


For regular supplies in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for said half calendar year 30,000; and for said 


fiseal year 195,000. 
For barracks, 


105,000. 


For arrearages for the completing quarters and 


barracks at Fort Severn, Maryland 9,029 53. 


For the incidental expenses of the quartermaster’s 


department 115,000. 


or transportation of officers’ baggage, when tra- 
velling on duty without troops, for said fisoal year 


For transportation of troops and supplies 170,000. 


For the current expenses of ordnance service for 


the said fiscal year 80,000. 


For armaments of fortifications, including com- 
pensation of a competent person to superintend the 
manufacture of cannon, for the said fiscal year 


100,000. 


For ordnance and ordnance stores for the said fis- 


cal year 75,000. 


For manufacture of arma at national armories for 


the said fiscal year 300,000. 
For repairs, improvements, and new machinery at 
Springfield armory for the said fiscal year 26,500. 


For repairs, improvements, and new machinery at 


Harper’s Ferry armory for the said fiscal 
30,500. 

For arsenals for the said fiscal year 90,000. 

For purchase of saltpetre and brimstone for the 
said fiscal year 40,000. 

For completing the prineipal building of the arse- 
nal at Charleston, South Carolina, for the said fiscal 
year 32,000. : ' 

For expenses of preparing drawings of artillery 

for the said fiscal year 1,200. | 
For surveys in reference to the may defences 
of the frontier, inland and the Atlantic, for the said 
fiscal year, including a survey of the direct commu- 


year 


for the blocking in front of 


nd for said fiscal year 495,465 
60; clothing, 97905 and garrison equipage, ſor said 


quarters, and storehouses, far said 
half calendar year 45,000; and for said fiscal year 


half year 50,000; and for said fiscal year 100,000. 


calendar year 210; and for said fiscal 


half calendar year 11,80 
24,941 20; for increase and expense of libra 


said fiscal year 30,000. 
Total $4,073,334 11. 


calendar year beginning the first 
„ June, 1843, and for the fise 
year begi 

le 


th day of June, 1844. 


For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers 
and seamen, including engineer corps of the navy 
for the said half calendar year 1,496,584 50; and for 


the said fiscal year 2,715,808. 


For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments of the several yards, 
for the said half calendar year 36,860; and for the 


said fiscal year 73,720. 


For provisions for the navy, including transporth- 
tion, cooperage, and other nal ner. for the said half 
and for the said fiscal year 


calendar year 362,769 50, 
623 


For clothing for the navy, including transporte- 
tion and every other expense, to be reimbursed out 
of the sales of the clothing for the said half calendar 


year 380,000. 


For surgeons’ necessaries, and appliance for the 
sick and hurt of the naval service, including ¢he ma- 


rine corps, for the said half calendar year 51,250, 


and for the said fiscal year 42,840; and for arrearages 


of preceding years under this head 50,000. 


For the increase, repair, armament, and equipment 


of the navy, and wear and tear of vessels in com- 
mission; for the said half calendar year 500,000; and 
for the said fiscal year 1,000,000. 


For the support of Africans recaptured on the 
coast of Africa or elsewhere, and returned to Africa 


by the armed vessels of the United States 5,000. 


For improvements and necessary repairs of the 


NAVY YARDS, namely: 

For Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for the said 
half calendar year 15,510 40; and for the said fiscal 
year 24,900 76. 


For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said half 
54 79 year 20,992 70; and for the said fiscal year 


? 


For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 
dar year 16,000; and for the said fiscal year 25,400. 

And for the construction of a floating dry dock 
at Pensacola, of capacity sufficient for the repair 
of frigates of the smaller class, and upon such plan 
as the secretary of the navy shall approve 100,000. 


For Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the said half 
er year 1,950; and for the said fiscal year 

For Washington, District of Columbia, for the said 
. year 5,767; and for the said fiscal year 

For Gosport, Virginia, for the said half calendar 
year 5,200; and for the said fiscal year 9,310. 

For Pensacola, Florida, for the said half calendar 
year 3.000; and for the said fiscal year 4,047. 

For the necessary repairs of hospital buildings and 
their dependencies, viz: 


For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said half 


calendar year 1,500; and for the said fiscal year 


nication from Albemarle sound to the Atlantic ocean, | 1.300 


with a view to reopen a ship channel 15,000. 

For military and geographieal surveys west of the 
Mississippi for the said half calendar year 5,000. 
And tor the said fiscal year 15,000. 

For continuation of the surveys of the northern 
and northwestern lakes of the United States for the 
said fiscal year 30,000. 

For medical and hospital department for the said 
half calendar year 9,500; and for the said fiscal year 
25,000. 

For continuing the meteorological observations at 


the military posts of the United States, under the! 


direction of the surgeon general, for said fiscal year 


7 
i 


For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 
dar year 8,832; and for the said fiscal year 15,000. | 

For Norfolk, Virginia, for the said half calendar 
year 2,000; and for the said fiscal year 2,000. 

For Pensacola, Florida, for the said half calendar 
year 1,500; and for the said fiscal year 2,448 25. 

For Philadelphia naval asylum, for the said half 
calendar. year 945; and for the said fiscal year 366. 

For necessary repairs of MAGAZINES, viz: 

For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said 
1995 calendar year 500; and for the said fiscal year 


For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 


dar year 350; and for the said fiscal year 350. 


* 


For the continuation of improvements on the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Ohio, and Arkansas river for said 


For the support of the military academy for the 
half calendar year and for the fiscal year aforesaid. 
viz: for pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musi- 
cians for the said half calendar year 30, 232; and for 
the said fiscal year 60,464; for commutation of sub- 
sistence for said half calendar year 19,873 80; and 
for the saig fisoal year 40,077; for commutation of 
forage for officers’ horses for said half ealendar year 
2,592; and for said fiscal year 5,184; for commuta- 
tion af clothing for officers’ servants for said half 
year 420; 
for the various current and ordinary expenses of 
the academy, other than pay and subsistence for said 

5 io; and for said rae ce 
or 
said half calendar year 650; and for said fiscal year 
1,300. For construction of barracks for cadets for 


H. R. No. 659. For the wavat service for the half 
day of January, a 
ing the first day of July, 1843, and ending 
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For Washington, District of Columbia, for the said 
half calendar year 250; and for the said fiscal year 250. 

For Norfolk, Virginia, for the said calf calendar 
year 350; and for the said fiscal year 350. : 

For ordnance and ordoance stores for the navy and 
armed vessels on the northern lakes, for the said 
half calendar year 48,422 97; and for the said fiseal 
year 96,847 93. 

For defraying the expenses that may accrue for the 
following pur , via: For freight and transporta- 
tion of materials and stores of every description; 
for wharfage and dockage; storage and rent; travel- 
ling expenses of officers and transportation of sea- 
men; house rent to pursers, when duly authorized; 
for funeral expenses; for commissions, clerk hire, 
office rent, stationery, and fuel to navy agents; for 
premiums and incidental expenses of recruiting; for 
apprehending deserters; for compensation to judge 
advocates; for per diem allowance to persons at- 
tending courts martial and courts of inquiry, or 
other services authorised by law; for printing and 
stationery of every description, and for working the 
lithographic press; for books, maps, charts, mathe- 
matical and nautical, instruments, chronometers, mo- 
dels, and drawing; for the purchase and repair of 
fire engines and machinery connected therewith, and 
for other machinery; for the repair of steam em 
gines in the navy yards; for the 9 and main- 
tenance of oxen and horses. and for carts, timber- 
wheels,, and workmen's tools of every description; 
for postage of letters on public service; for pilotage 
and towing ships of war; for assistance rendered to 
vessels in distress; for incidental labor at nav yards 
not applicable to any other appropriation; for coal 
and other fuel, and for candles and oil for the use of 
navy and shore stations, and for no other object or 
purpose whatever, for the said half calander year 
5330, 000, and for said fiscal ‘year 450,000. 

Contingent expenses for objects not enumerated 
forthe said half calendar year 1,500, and for said 
fiscal year 3,000. 

For printing and publishing the code of rules and 
regulations for the government of the navy, prepar- 
ed by the secretary of the navy and attorney gene- 
ral, in obedience to a resolution of the last session, 
in case the same should be ratified by congress 1,000. 

For defraying the expenses of the agencies for the 
inspection of hemp, authorised by a joint resolution 
of congress, approved eighteenth February, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three 4,000. 


MARINE CORPS. 

For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, musi- 
eians, privates, and servants, serving on shore, ard 
subsistence of officers of the marine corps, for the 
said half calendar year 99,938, and for the said fis- 
cal year 201,472 15. 

For provisions for the non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, servants, and washerwomen, 
serving on shore, for the said half calendar year 
19 128 08, and for the said fiscal year 38,673 80. 

For clothing for said half calendar year 20,349, 
and for the said fiscal year 40,698. 

For fuel for the said half calendar year 8,137 00, 
and for the said fiscal year 16,274 12. 

To keep barracks in repair, and for rent of tem- 
porary barracks, for the said half calendar year 
3,000, and for tho said fiscal year 6,000. 

For transportation of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, and expenses of re- 
cruiting, for the said half year 4,000, and for the 
said fiscal year 8,000. 

For military stores, pay of armorers, keepi 
arms in repair, accoutrements, ordnance stores, ags, 
drums, fifes, and other instruments for the band, for 
the said half calendar year 1,400, and for the said 
fiscal year 2,800. 

For contingent expenses of said eorps, for the 
said half calendar year 8,990, and for the said fiscal 
year 17,980. 

Total $9,082,733 22. 

H. R. 748. For the payment f navy pensions due on 
the first of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and on the first day of January, one thousand 

ight hundred and forty-four. 

o pay the invalids now on the rolls, (and those 
who may be added during the first half year of 1843) 
and the said Ist day of July, twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and on the said firstday of January, twenty 
thousand dollars 40,000. 

To pay widows’ pensions under the aot of June, 
1834, (including not only those who are now on the 
rolis, but those who may be added for the first half 
year of 1843,) on the first day of July, three thou- 
sand dollars, and on the said first day of January, 
three thousand dollars, 6,000. 

To pay the claims of widows and orphans, under 
the act of March 3d, 1837, on the said first day of 
July, eight thousand dollars, and on the said first day 
of January, eight ‘thousand dollars, 16,000. 

Total $62,000. =o 
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For pensions to widows and orphans, under the act calendar gear 10,000, and for the said fiscal year 
of 4th of July, 1836, for the said half calendar year | 15.000. 
4,500, and for the said fiscal year 222,250. For continuing the public works at the harbor of 

For five years’ pensions to widows, under the act St. Joseph, in the state of Michigan, for the said 
of 7th of July, 1838, for the said half calendar year | half calendar year 10,000, and for the said fiscal year 
10.000, and for the said fiscal year 120,000. . 

For arrearages prior to July, 1815, ayable through 
the third auditor, for the said hal calendar year 
1,000, and for the said fiscal year 2,000. 

For arrearages and half-pay pensions, through the 
second auditor, for the said: fiscal year 500. 

For balf-pay pensions, payable through the third 
auditor, for the said fiscal year 3,000. 


H. R. 670. For certain rortiricaTion’s the United 
States for the half calendar year beginning on the Ist 
dey of January, and ending on the thirtieth day of June, 
me thousand eight hundred and forty-three; and for the 
fiscal year beginning on the first day of July, one thou- 
gand eight hundred and forty-three, and en ing on the 
Arte day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 


H. R. 738. For an examination and survey of the 
harbor of Memphis. in Tennessee 3,000. 

H. R. 641. To test the practicability of estab- 
lishing a system of electro-magnetic telegraphs by 
the United States 30,000. 

H. R. 380. For the payment of seven companies 
of Georgia militia 19,399 87. 

PRIVATE CLAINS. 
II. R. 319 Samuel Hambleton 4970 84. 


: e of Fort Independence and sea-wall, 
Castle island, Boston harbor, for the said fiscal year, 


25,000. 
For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, for the said half 
calendar year, 25,000, and for the said fiscal year 
§0,000. : 

For sea-wall on Ioxell's island, Boston harbor, 


H. R. 655. 
3 For pensions under the act of March 3d, 1843, to 
for the said fiscal year 16,000. 


widows of revolutionary soldiers 380,000. 


For Fort Adams, Rhode Island, for ma said 9 a Total $1,197,490. Do. 360 James Lowe 1,000 
oc year en isa Maoni goar, SOU. air fling ny sires Famine | Do 368 Allen Rogers 00 
bor, Connecticut, for the said half calendar year us I tribes, and for the current and contin- Do. 422 Edward Bartlett 9.062 50 
5 000, and for the said fiscal year 40,000 gent len . of the Inpiam DEPARTMENT, for the half Do. 429 Peter Lionberger 100 

For repairs for Fort Niagara, New York, for the end „ ea 5 3 ee Do. 471 Caspar W. Wever 1,500 
said half calendar year 5,000. | ` y of June, 1843; and for the ficat) Do, 479 Richard Rush 3.815 73 


year beginning the lst day of July, 1843, and ending 

the 30th of June, 1844, and for other purposes. 

For the fulfilment of the treaties with various In- 
dian tribes, for the same half calendar year 723,708, 
and for the said fiscal year 749,065. 

For the 1280 of three drafts, drawn on the de- 


For repairs of Fort Ontario, New York, for the Owners of the fund re- 


said half calendar year 3,000, and for the said fiscal ceived f the British 


government as an indem- 

Do. 483 nity for slaves lost on 7,965 98 
board the Comet and En- 
comium at Nassau 


year 6,000. 
For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York, for the 
said half calendar year 3,000, aud for the said fiscal 
year 50,000 


: t Governor Doty, for goods, provisions, 
For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow’s island, New Pete nt, peooured and deliva goods, provision®| Do. 484 James M. Morgan 378 
. Mt barbor, New York, for the said fiscal year, Sioux I dias, while holding the tresty with them Do. = Da e aea a 50 
For repairs of Fort Hamilton New York harbor, in 194p ane nich treaty was rejected by the senate) Po. 545 Peters, Moore & Co 2.166 68 
; H i — ’ . ’ 
row Fotki, eaid at ealondar e Pie 4o de — Be om PomesBieamua 15800, 
: heed ; or the remova e west of the Mississippi, o NAE 
E e gh 10 iat Alec ple ae haa river, | 250 of the New York Indians, of the 8 ayu- Do. 589 Johnson Patrick 1,351 76 
Fo F rt Monroe wir inia for the said half ca- |8% and Onondaga tribes, and for fulfilling other trea- Do. 600 John Skirving 8 
ladar ear 25 000. and Ae the said fiseal year 50,000 ty stipulations with them, provided that so many are Do. 620 John eae Gil 80 
For repairs of Fort Macon Beaufort harbor, N. Willing to emigrate for the half calendar year 20, Bo. 627 3 — Gt 
Carolina, for the said 000 year 8,000, and por current pl ui of the Indian department for Do. 646 Charles bee » 1.179 61 
For 3 J of alte of Fort Macon, Beaufort the said half calendar year 53,500, and including Do. 647 Tong my Clay 3,750 
baron N. Carolina, for the said half calendar year 4450 paid by order of General Z. Taylor, for and Doi: 654 AURS A Wiel 1 
8.000, and for the maid fiscal year 13,000 year | White boys ransomed from the Camanche Indians, and Do. 667 89 5 3 “rR be 144 
For repairs of Fort Caswall, Cape Fear river, N for the suid fiscal year 93,300. Bee N a oe . 
Carolina pa the said fiscal ye ar 6 500 N.] Por subsistance of the Choctaw claimants and their And on, he 600 
For dike to Drunken Dick shoal, for preserva- Indian witnesses during their attendance at the sit- | Do- 705 an aed E S, ith 5 . 
tion of Sullivan's Island, and site of Fort Moultrie, | ung of the commissioners appointed under the “act e 105 Willie 8 Sur ret 
tion of Sullivans tae said ler year 90,000. cer tho 14 for the satisfaction of clams aris mg n 450 Jono Hodgkin 515 
For Fort Sumter, Charleston A abor, South Caro- der the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty of Dan- Do. 729 John 95 gkio 3,515 50 
Jina for the said fiscal year 45 000 , rt Rabbit creek, concluded in Septem r, 1830, Bera halal rt al 913 2 
3 W. : 
Gorolink, for the said f sts of Fest Jhon on) For toe remena] of the Chostais 1 Fo a ot Do 22 Mary W. Thompson at 
For Fort Pulaski, Georgia, for the said half calen- the Mississippi 67,490. A i J pso are 
dar year 30,000. and for the said fiscal year 30,000. leaf or hed ing ome effect the treaty wD, $1,000. $65,708 52 
For Fort Picken, Pensacola Harbor Piara, hor ae i 1 3 rit 8 yes N Sir es RECAPITULATION. i 
id half calendar year and for the sa or carryin i e Sac , g . 
3 ar 6,000. ary 0, a ad Fox e concluded October IIth, 1842, Civil and diplomatic list, six months 
For Fort McRee, Pensacola harbor, Florida, for | 299,566 34. aoa ABs t 1843 list $1,870,172 50 
the said half calendar year 4,000, and for the zad For defraying the expenses of a negotiation with | engen iplomatic list, one year 
fiscal year 4,000. he Kansas Indians, or other tribes on the waters of | ending June 30, 1844 8,388,936 42 
For Fort Barancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, for the Missouri river, for the purpose of obtaining a Military service for same periods 4,973.134 11 
a sald half calendar year 25,000, and for the said| tract of land for the permanent and perpetual resi- Naval service for same periods 9,082,733 22 
93 33.000 i ose dence of the Sacs and Foxes, as stipulated in the | Navy pensions 62,000 00 
For repairs of Fort Morgan, Mobile point, Ala- second article of the treaty ratified February 15th, pees neal 3 2 808,500 00 
bama, for the said half calendar year 8,000, and for| 1843, 1,500. 10 , revolutionary, 1.197.499 00 
the said fiscal year 10,000. To satisfy contracts entered into in the month of Indi Ae . 197%, 
For repairs of Fort Dupre, Louisiana, for the said| August, 1836, by major general Thomas 8. Jesup, ian department—treaties, &. 2.100,383 33 
half calendar year 3,500. then commanding the army in Alabama with the | Treaty with Great Britain : 532,727 74 
For repairsof Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, | Creek tribe of Indians 12,000. Protection of commerce, Lake Mich- 80. 000 00 
Louisiana, for the said half calendar year 10,000, Total $2,100,383 33. E b adunar ot barker Of , 
and for the said fiscal year 10,000. H. R. 697. For carrying into effect the TREATY between] Memphis J : 3.000 00 
For repairs of Fort St. Philip, Mississippi river,| the United States and Great Britain, concluded at Establishment e 39000 009 
5333 half calendar year 5,000, nd] Fer che pe on the 9th day of August, 1842. Payment of Georgla militia 19,399 87 
for the said fiscal year 5,000. For the payment of salaries, and for other expen- 1 claims 8 63 708 52 
For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barra-| ses of the commission, including the purchase or re- . 
taria bay, Louisiana, for the said half calendar | pair of instruments, wages to persons employed, and $29,214,185 71 


year 20,000, and for the said fiscal year 30,000. 
For repairing and rebuilding barracks at Fort Gib- 
eon at its present site, or in the vicinity thereof. 
15,000. 

For the completion of the worksat Fort Smith 

Arkansas, for the said half calendar year 20,000. 
For the completion of barracks, quarters, and 

storehouses at Fort Atkinson, Turkey river, for the 

eaid half calendar year 6,000. 

Total $808,500. 

H. R. 661. For rensions for the half calendar year be- 
gianing the first day of January and ending the thir- 
feenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 

Sorty-three; and for the fiscal year beginning the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and ending the thirtieth day of June, one thou- 
Sand eight hundred and forty-four. 
For invalid pensions for the said half calendar 

gear 86,240, and for the fiscal year 158,400. 

For revolutionary pensions under the act of the 
18th March, 1818, for the said half calendar year 

17, 600, and for the said fiscal year 192,000 


other contingencies 15,000. 
For the payment in equal moieties to the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts, in conformity with the 
vision of the 5th article of the treaty 300,000. 
For the payment of the accounts of the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts for all claims for expenses 
incurred by them in protecting the heretofore dis- 
per territory on the northeastern frontier of the 
nited States, and making a survey thereof, as pro- 
vided by 5th article of treat —for Massachusetts 
10,792 95; for Maine 206,934 79. 
Total $532,727 74. 


H. R. 678. For the protection of commerce on Lake 
ICHIGAN. 

For the construction of a harbor at the most suit- 
able situation at or near Milwaukie, in the territ 
of Wisconsin, to be made under the survey of an of- 
ficer to be appointed by the secretary of war, for the 
said half calendar year 15,000, and for the said fis- 
cal year 15,000. 

For continuing the public works at the harbor of 
Chicago, in the state of Illinois, for the said balf 


OFFICERS CREATED AND THE SALARIES THEREFOR. 
By the act making appropriations for the civil aod 
diplomatic service, No. 804: 
Commissioners to the Sandwich Islands $3,000 
Consul at Beyrout ‘ 500 
By the act for carrying into effect the trea- 
ty between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, No. 697: 
A commissioner for running, marking, and tra- 
cing the boundary line between the United 
States and British possessions in North A- 
merica 3,000 
A clerk to said commissioner 1,500 
By the act providing the means of future 
intercourse between the United States and 
the government of China, No. 720: 
Mission to China 40,000 


a ae 

° This item includes the appropriations for the post 
office department, which are paid exclusively out of the 
revenues ol that department, and therefore are no charg 
on the treasury, and which amount to $4,545,000 


N 


CHRONICLE. 


POSTSCRIPT. The royal mail steamer Hibernia, 
a new and larger vessel of the Cunard line, arrived at 
Boston on the 4th, with Liverpool dates to the 18th 
April. Lord Brougham had made some important mo- 
tions in parliament relative to the slave trade. 

55 ajournai for the easter holidays, to meet 
again on the 24th. À , 

The steamship Great Western was advertised to sail 
froin Liverpool for New York, on the 29th ult. 

The Toulonnais of the 6th inst. states that the empe- 
gor of Moroceo had given satisfaction to the U. States 
for the insult offered to their consal by the governor of 
Tangier. The latter had been superceded in hu post, 
and the flag of the Union having been hoisted on the 


* consular house, was saluted by the batteries of the place. 


x 


t 


Another extensive failure had occured in the westend 
bill discounting circles in London—that of Mr. Gibbs.— 
The liabilities are stated at £200,000. , 

la England, Ireland and Scotland, the wheat is look- 
ing remarkably well, with every prospect of an abundant 

arvest. 

Accounts to the 11th January, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, notice the march of government troope beyond the 
Orange River, and the expectation that the Boers would 
all disperse, after leading io an outlay of £30,000. Abun- 
dant rain had fallen. : 

The grand invention, the Erial Carriage spoken of in 
Willmer and Smiths European Times a week or two 
since is said to have been realized. 

We have accounts of the shock of late earthquakes 
over nearly the whole of the continent of Europe, in Afri- 
ca, and in Asia Minor. In Palestine, as usual, the shocks 
Were quite severe. : 

Several of the most extensive landlords of Ireland had 
reduced their rents 20 per cent. of course inuch to the 


satisfaction of tenants. 


Real estate in Manchester, England, has depreciated 
nearly fifty per cent. within the year past. 

The cause of temperance in Ireland, instead of dy- 
ing away,” had received a new impetus by several emi- 
nent Catholic prt ren blicly devoting themselves to 
the assistanee of Father Matthew. 

The celebrated Greek chief Colocotroni, famous for 
the distinguished part he took in the revolution, died re- 
cently at Athens of an attack of the apoplexy. 

Accounts from Algiers, in the French papers, lead us 
to believe that Abd-el-Kader is still secure in his moun- 
tain and desert fastnessee—“unconquered and uncon- 
querable.” 

A volcano of a novel kind has broken out in the 
neighborhood of Kasnigshatte, in Silesia. For twenty 
years a slow fire, which occasioned no alarm, has burnt 
2 the coal mines of that district; but recently it has ehot 
out immense volumes of flames, which threaten destruc- 
tion to the surrounding buildings, and to the vast forests 
of the country. A steam engine has been established, for 
the purpose of discharging water into the mines; but 
this machine had been in action at the last accounts for 
72 konig, miou! producing any effect. 

The Solway mail steamer, West India line, was lost off 
Corunna on April 7th, some lives lost. 

i market, April 19. The cotton trade 


l i cotton 

has not exhibited any marked feature since Friday last. 
The imports have proved very large, and the market has 
had a tendency to droop, more especially as regards the 


-i 


y : 
; Towards erecting a parsonage for the Presbyte- 


Fur the Ameriean Bible societ 
For the American 


of American, which must 
be quoted id. per Ib. lower than they were previous to 
the arrival of the Great Western. The demand has 
been tolerably good, about 13.500 bags have changed 
hands, and the importe have amounted to 45,050. 


AMAZONE BONNETS. Amongst the various specimens 
of American taste as well as ingenuity, is this new arti- 
ele, which is 5 it surpasses every thing of 
the season from abroad. They are altogether American, 
really beauuful and becoming. 


Bequests. The Zanesville, Ohio Aurora, states that 
the widow of the late E. Buckingham, recently deceas- 


middling and lower ¢ 


1 8 
ous charitable 


or the education of 
mina 


_ed, has 5 in her will the following sums for re- 
a 


Ee at the Putnam Se- 

10,000 

tian chur , 

1,000 

1,000 
500 

1. 000 


14,800 
The Philadelphia Merai states that Mr. Ripeway, 
who died in that city a few days ago, has bequeathed up- 
warda of $800,000 to various charitable purposes. 8300, 
000 of that eum are devoted to the erection of n Public 
Hospital. He lelt also u lot of ground for the same 
purpose. The remainderof his property, amounting to 
about $5,500,000, is to be divided between his son and 
two daughiers. 


Busness IN New Yor. The New York Express 


: r Board of Gommismoners for 
oreign missions, — 

For the American Tract society, 

Fur negro emancipation, 


gays, Business is quite active in the city, but it is trans- 


acted by the few and not by the many. Some houses, 
with capital and credit, are doinga heavy business, 
while the men with mudorate means are doing very lit- 
de. Rents, of stores particularly, are lower than they 
have been for yeaza, Some thal huve been among our 


of now in full and successful operation at that 


most active merchanis, we are sorry to see, are moving 
into less business portions of the city, apparently to close 
up their affairs.” 

Casr srreL. The Pittsburg Gazette states that the 
manufacture of cast steel by Messrs. Shoenberger, is 

pace. and 

that they are now filling an order for the U. S. ar 
at 5 That now making is intended for 
conversion into files. 


Cuances, Comets pz M LES, who had 12,000men un- 
der his command in the army of Napoleon, and who 
was at one time commander-in-chief of the garrison 
the city of Rome, is now in Nashville, Tennessee, teach- 
ing school. [Boston Trans, 


Col. R. M. Jounson arrived at New Orleans on the 
20th, and was received by a committee composed of a 
number of gendemen of both political parties. Colonel 
Barton made him an address in behalt of the citizens, to 
which Col. Johnson respunded. 


Corron. The market at New York is active; 2,500 
bales sold on the 4th and 5th instant at an advance of 

of a ci. 

At New Orleans on the 24th the sales were 1,600 
bales—at Mobile on the 25th 2,000 bales; at Savannah 
during the week ending the 28th ult. receipts 2,000 bales; 
exports 7,500; stocks 28,026 bales; sales 3,800 bales at 
4} a 6} for Upland; at Charleston same week sales 5,810 | 
bales. Prices remained firm. A 


Exections. The returns of the Virginia election have 
been received so far as to enable us to state that Lang- 


horn, whig, is elected in the Ist district; 2d do. Drom- 
goole, Van Buren; 3d, Coles, V. B.; 4th, Hubbard, V. B; 

th, result doubtful yet; 6th, Jones, V. B.; 7th, Henry A. 
Wise; Sth, Newton, whig; 9th, Chilton, whig; 10th, Lu- 
cas, V. B.; lìth, Taylor, V. B.; 13th, Hopkins, V. B.; 
15th, Steenrod, V. B. 

Emicratton. Intelligence has reached this country 
that a large body of tailors, painters, and clerks have. 
had meeungs in London, and have appointed commit- 
tees to make arrangements for their embarkation, for the 
United States and Canuda. 

FLovr, continues to maintain our last quotations in 
the sea ports or even a shade higher. At Boston 6. 312 
at New York. Genesee 84 75 5 for choice brands. At 
Baltimore 4 25. At Alexandria 84. ° 

Jzws. Itiscomputed that there are 60,000 Jews in 
the United States. There area few converted lewa, 
one of whom is connected with the Methodist church, 
and is soon to go out as a preacher; one at the semina- 
ry of the German Reformed Church, Pu., and three in 
New York city. There are three Jewish syn s in 
Cleveland. Ohio; 2 in Albany; lin Easton, Pa; Qin 
Philadelphia; 6 in New York; 1 in Syracuse; Lin 
Nes pore R. I., and lin Baltimore, besides a few others 
in different parts of the Union. 

Mexico. On the 9th ult. a courier arrived at Vera 
Cruz, from Mexico, with despatches supposed to refer 
to the movements uf Com. Moore, of the ‘Texan squad- 
ron. A vessel was chartered at high price to take the 


despatches to Campeachy. Druves of involuntary vol- 
unteers were daily arriving at Mexico, and were imme- 
diately put under drill sergeants to be made soldiers of, 
as the rumor was prevalent that Santa Anna intended to 
send an army of 30,000 against Campeachy, to starye 
it into submission by occupying all the cultivated lands. 


Mitierism. The Vd April proved to be any thing at 
the eastward but what the Milleries anticipated. A flood 
instead of a fire was experienced. A writer in the Pro- 
vidence Journal says that on that day several Millerites 
in that city walked the streets and fields all day arrayed 
in their ascension robes, dripping from top to bottom, 
looking for the Saviour to come in the pouring clouds to 
receive them and set the world on fire.” 


Missionaries. The Rev. maße Kincaid and lady, 
of the Baptist mission in Burmah, arrived at New York 
on Ist inst. via Pogon, in the ship Samuel Hicks trom 
Liverpool, Mr. K. has been absent nearly fourteen 
years, and has returned to his native land on account of 
declining health. He has brought with him, besides his 
three children, two of the children of the Rev. Mr. Com- 
stock, of the same mission, who will remain with their 
relatives in this country. 


New Native RATE. The edilor of the Natchez Free 
Trader, says the only white cluster or bunch grape indi- 
genous in the United States, has been discevered in a 
remote and unsettled part of Leake county, on the Yo- 
kanodkana river. ‘I'he bunches are very large; the fruit 
transparent, thin skinned and oval; pulp soft, with three 
seeds enclosed; it is a great bearer, and of delicions fa- 
vor. Only one vine has been discovered. The editor 
has been promised some cuttings. This vine has been 
long known to the Indians, and called the Yokanodkana 
grape. 

Onio VRR. Proposals are advertised for by govern- 
ment, for supplying 40 to 60,000 tons of rough stone, at 
White's Ripple, aud the Trap, 12 miles below Pittsburg, 
at Blannerhasseu's Island, and at Bufferton’s Island. 214 
miles below Pittsburg. intended for the improvement of 
the navigation of the river. 


ORO. The Oregon fever is raging in almost every 
part of the union. Companies are forming in the ous 
and in several parts of Ohio, which, added to those 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, will make a pretty formi- 
dable army, the larger portion of these will probably 
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join the companics at Fort Independence, Missouri, and 
procecd together across the monntains. Ii would be 
yeasonable to suppose that there will be at least five thou- 
sand Americans west of the Rocky Mountains by next 
autumn. 


Prauing macuines. There are eight or uine planing 
machines in operation in Cincinnati, which tarn out an- 
nually about 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 


Parez bn Jomvitts reached Rio de Janeiro in the 
French frigate Belle Poule, of which he is commander, 


of | about the 19th March. He was to be received in great 


state by the emperor and court, as the suiter of the em- 
peror's 0 sister, to whom he was to be married 
without delay. 

Puwmsnuxvrs. At the beginning of the month three 
women were exposed on the public pillory in Pasis. 


Stare paps. State delinquency, like individual dis- 
honor, is found to be an unprofitable business; the en- 
joyment of sin for a season may be found agreeable and 
convenient for the moment, but a “sober second thought” 
will unnerringly point to Aonesty as the best 10 
announcement by a prominent statesman of England 
that “Dishonored obligations of American states would 
soon be unknown,” has been fully responded to be pub- 
lic feeling on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
states that seemed to find dishonor so comfortable a 
companion, are now most active in diso vning the cone 
nection, for example, the atate of Illinois. Her efforts 
during the session of her last legislature, were unceag- 
ing, and resulted in the passage of a law that is confi- 
dently believed by her able representatives, Messrs. 
Oakley and Rider, can be made effectual to a total resto- 
ration of her credit. Indiana cannot rest sa unul 
the foul blot be erased from her escutcheon. Arkansas 
is fast abeorbing her bonds by the liquidation of indivi- 
dual indebtedness to her banks, the assets of which will 
probably exhaust her entire debt, without recourse to the 

aith of the states but if not, we feel assured her plighted 
ſauh will be found equal to the requirement of her ho- 
nor. ‘ IN F. Amer. 

STEAMBOAT s. The Harry of the West, on her 
way from New Orleans, 35 miles below Memphis, on 
on the rh ult., whilst taking in wood, was careened 
on one side so as to allow one of her boilers to have too 
little water,—a flue collapsed, several lives were lost, and 
a number of persons severely injured. It is said she was 
racing with the steamer Grey wae’: 

On the 26th ult. the steamboat Favorite struck a sn 
in the river above Mobile and sunk, with a cargo of 7 
bales.cotton. j i 

ane Britannia steamer left Boston on the lat inst. with 
19.000 letters, forty or fifty bushels of newspapers, sixty- 
two passengers fur Liverpool, and eleven for Halifax— 
Among the passengers we perceive the names of Dr. 
G. Howe and Horace Mann, with their wives, Dr. Sew- 
all, of Washington, Duff Green, and others. 


Sr. The schooner Mary Clark, from Mexico, ar- 
rived at New York with eight tons of copper coin, prn- 
cipally quarter cent peces, wbich Santa Anna had cal- 

in, and shipped for England, —value $38,000. 

The specie in the banks of the city of New York on 
the Ist inst. amounted tothe enormous sum of $10,483,- 
686, having accumulated more than two millions since 
the Ist of January. This is three times as much dead 
capital as their banks require. 

ive hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars were re- 
ceived at New Orleans on the 2kst ult. Of this amount. 

0,000 were were from Havre, $117,000 fram Liver- 
pool, and the remainder principally from New York. 


Tue Suave Trane. From statements made by Lord 
Brougham in the British parliament on the 28th March, 
it appears that a very decided decrease has taken place 
within a few years past in the importation of slaves into 
the island of Cuba. ‘The number of vessels belonging 
to Havana which in the year 1838 were engaged in the 
trade amounted to 71; in 1839, to 59; in 1840, to 51; 
1841, to 31; and in 1842 there were only three vessels 
so engaged. The number of negroes imported in 3839, 
was os many as 25,000; in 1840, 14,470; in 1841. 
11,857; and in 1842, only 3,150. The largest number 
imported was 28,000, At the instance of the mixed com- 
mission, a very large proportion of those were emanci- 
pated. During the last year Governor Valdez pr full 
freedom ta 1215 of the negroes emancipated by the 
mixed court prior to the treaty of 1835, and who, though 
nominally emancipated, had been retained in a state of 
virtual slavery. e governor has, moreover, within the 
year, made five eeizures of bodies of newly impo 
Africans, amounting in all to 754; so that these may be 
deducted from the number of new slaves, leaving the 
actual number only 2,396. ` 

“Bur 


TrRansrortayion. The New York Sun says, 
forwarding houses have unanimously upon re- 
ducing the charge for transportation to Albany one-half 
of what it was last year. ‘Then it was, per ton, two 
dollars for heavy, and four dollars for light goods; this 
yearitis one dollar per ton fyr heavy, and two d 
tur light goods.” 5 


Trane. The amount of business at the New York 
custom house on Monday was larger than for a Pinal or · 
two. The amount of duties paid was over $100, 


Wreatuer. The first arrival at Quebec this season 
from Europe, was on the 18th Apri. ‘The ice. bridge 
across the St. Lawrence still remained there at that date. 

Lake Champlain is open. The Erie commenc- 
ed operations on the Ist inst. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Treary or Wasninctron—House of lords, 
April 3d. The marquis of Lansdowne, in allusion to 
the important message of President Tyler and the 
other papers presented to the American congress, 
asked if there would be any objections to produce 
these documents, and also the instructions from the 
noble earl to lord Ashburton when he was sent as a 
special commissioner to the U. States 

Lord Aberdeen said that the despatches to which 
the noble marquis had referred had only been receiv- 
ed that morning. He had aera d read them, and 
had no objection to lay before the house the papers 
which had been communicated to congress, nor would 
he object to the production of such further informa- 
tion as could be laid before the house without incon- 
venience to the public service. He had not the least 
desire to conceal any thing. He would not even ob- 
ject to giving copies or extracts from the instructions 
to lord Ashburton, if the noble marquis would so 
frame a motion. 

The marquis of Lansdowne then moved for copies 
of the correspondence between the two governments, 
and for copies or extracts of lord Ashburton’s in- 
structions, which were agreed to. 

Lord Campbell alluded to the treaty, after which 

Lord Aberdeen made known the views of the go- 
verument, which are, that in spite of the tone of the 
message of President Tyler, no material difference 
existed between the two governments about the right 
of search. He said— 

Jam ready to admit that any difference which 
may exist with regard to the interpretation of the ar- 
ticle touching the right of searoh, exists with regard 
to one of the most important articles in the treaty; 
but I am confident that the diference referred to is 
much mote apparent than real, and J am sure that no 
difference exists that can lead to any inconveniences, 
or any mischievous consequences. (Hear, hear.) | 
have in my hand another paper, which will perhaps 
be considered of importance in‘reference to tiie mo- 
tion of the noble and learned lord opposite. It is a 
map, in which is laid down the boundary as settled 
by treaty, and the different suggested boundaries, 
which was moved for on Friday night last.” 

Lord Brougham gave his opinion that there were 
no real difficulties of the “value of one rush.” 

Lord Ashburton also intimated in unequivocal and 
decided terms that he had no fear of any misunder- 
standing between the two governments. His lord- 
ship spoke in these terms: 

“With respect to the question of right of visit or 
search, the proceedings on the coast of Africa were 
a matter of discussion between the two countries; 
and 1 am satisfied that when your lordshipsare in 

ssion of the papers which I now hold in my 
Band, you will see that there is, in point of fact, no 
difference at present existing between the two coun- 
tries, on this subject. This has been as clearly made 
out as it was possible for words and meaning tomake 
it. The two governments are agreed—essentially 
ed—on the subject; and this question bas really 
isen since my noble friend undertook the negotia- 
tions. The footing on which it was subsequently 
laced by my noble friend has left no great difficulty. 
ndoubtedly, I went out for the purpose of meet- 
ing this question, amongst others, which were the 
subject of complainton the part of the United States. 
If there was nothing done on the subject from the 
time I arrived till the time I left, it was because I 
Beard nothing but satisfaction expressed at the last 
communication made by my noble friend.” 

Lord Brougham: That is, lord Aberdeen. 

Lord Ashburton: No complaint was made to me 
Ot the subject, and it was not my busivess to stir u 
any subjects of complaint. (Hear, hear.) I le 
that coun 
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ground taken by my noble friend was perfectly sa- 


tisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT.—Lord Ashburton. In the 


` | house of lords on the 11th April, lord Ashburton rose 


and made the following remarks on the vote of 
thanks for his successful negotiation of the treaty 
with the United States: 

My lords—Before your lordships proceed to the 
business of the day, I beg to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity for making my acknowledgments to your 
lordships, and of expressing my deep sense of the 
honor oonferred on me by the resolution which, by 
the votes of the proceedings of your lordships’ house, 
I observe was pan on Friday last. (Hear, hear.) 
That resolution, gratifying and highly grateful to 
myself personally, is rendered, in my mind, of in- 
finitely greater value by the opinions expressed by 
your lo i “at the restoration of a good under- 
standing with the United States, which it is alike the 
duty and the interest of both countries to retain un- 
broken.“ An expression so full of wisdom and sound 

licy, delivered by such a body as the peers of this 

ingdom, cannot fail to have a most valuable effect 
in producing that conciliation, which is in itself suf- 
ficient to secure the end so muoh desired by your 
lordships. The overwhelming importance in my 
mind, of the settlement of those unfortunate differ- 
ences which had gradually grown up between the 
two countries, was my great inducement to under- 
take the task--(hear)—and perhaps caused me not 
sufficiently to estimate my own deficienoy for its ex- 
ecution. I have had, however, the good fortune to 
have the performance of its duties approved by my 
sovereign—by her majesty’s ministers, and [ have 
now to add the almost unprecedented honor of the 
approbation of your lordship’s house, and it is quite 
impossible for me to express to your lordships how 
deeply sensible I am of that honor. My lords, in 
countries under free government, such as we have 
the happiness to live under, and America, it is natu- 
ral that questions of this importance should be dis- 
cussed with great freedom, and that has been the 
case with regard to the treaty which it has been my 
lot to execute. Although I trust that the conditions 
are such as are likely to be conducive to the fulure 
maintenance of peace, and effectually, and entirely, 
and fairly to settle the question in dispute, I must 
freely assure your 1 that the mere minute 
question of more or less of boundary, which has been 
the subject of so much discussion, both here and on 
the other side of the water, weighed in my estima- 
tion very little in comparison to the larger question 
of the settlement which it would be satisfactory to 
make in the estimation of honorable minds in bath 
countries; and I should contend that the settlemeut is 
one which is founded on hanorable terms, and which 
is likely to produce peace. Jt is not my intention to 
go at all into any question connected with this trans- 
action, but I will only again express to your lord- 
ships the deep sense which J entertain of the honor 
of that approbation which you have been pleased to 
express, which it is the highest reward that I can re- 
ceive for the humble efforts which I made in what I 
conceived to be a good cause. (Cheers.) 

The duke of Wellington: I am sure the house will 
have heard the speech of the noble Jord with satis- 
faction. I consider it my duty to move that the 
words expressed by the noble lord on the occasion be 
entered upon the journals of the house. (Cheers.) 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND MR. EVERETT. The lord 
mayor of London entertained sir Robert Peel and a 
distinguished party composed of the principal mem- 
bers of the cabinet and their ladies, at the Mansian 
House an the Sth of April. Complimentary toasts 
and speeches were given and made by the host and 
guests. Mr. Everett returned thanks for “The Ame- 
rican minister and the United States.” He said— 
One of the most important duties which he had to 
perform, was to cherish by every means in his pow- 
era good understanding and kind feelings between 
England and America. (Cheers.) Eighteen months 
ago the prospect seemed a dark and anxious one, and 
he had looked forward with no very agreeable feel- 
ings to what might he the issue. For the ohange which 
had taken place, they owed much to the conciliatory 
policy of her majesty’s government, in taking an im- 

rtant step towards the adjustment of matters in 

iscussion between the two countries; and he was de- 
this occasion, to make his acknowledg- 


ments to an old friend of his then present (lord Ash- 
burton) for the services which he had performed to- 
wards bringing about this most desirable result.— 
(Cheers.) He would not detain them long; but he 
must be permitted to say—with the strongest feeling 
as an American, in favor of the side of his own 
country in this controversy—that it seemed to him 
that the adjustment brought about by the noble lord 
was equally honorable and advantageous to either 
country. (Cheers.) He thanked them for the kind 
feelings which they had manifested towards himself 
and his country, and could assure them that he be- 
lieved the most important part of his duty was to do 
all he could for the preservation of a good under- 
standing between the twocountries of Great Britain 
and Amerioa.” 

On the 12th of April, a similar entertainment was 
given to the principal members of the late govern- 
ment and their ladies. ' 


Irgms. In the house of lords on the 11th inst. a bill 
was brought in by lord Brougham for the better pre- 
vention of the slave trade. 

In the house of commons on the 10th inst., Mr. 
Hume gave natice of his intention to bring the sub- 
ject of the Amerioan treaty before the house on the 
Yd May. In answer to a question by lord Palmerston 
on the 10th inst., respecting the instructions sent by 
the present government in reference to the case of 
the Creole, lord Stanley stated that the instructions 
had not differed from 
ministry, which were, that ifany man were detained 
ina ship in a British port, the British government 
had only to verify the fact, and then give his lmmedi- 
protection and assistance to the party so de- 
tained. 

Parliament adjourned for the Easter holydays to 
meet again on the 24th. 

Amongst the novelties of the day may be noticed 
the speedy departure of Mr. Q’Connell’s eldest son 
for the United States, accompanied by Mr. Thomas 
Steele, to organize an agitation there for the more 
speedy ay of the union—an Irish method, truly, 
going so far abroad to carry a project at home. Pe- 
cuniary, rather than patriotic motives, it is unchari- 
tably assumed, influenced the mission. But Jonathan 
is in a very bad condition now for being “plucked.” 
As the sire is not very popular in the great republic, 
it can hardly be expected that the son will be, and 
he will act cautiously in not going too far south—the 
more bracing atmosphere of the north will betfer 
agree with his nerves, ; 

The Northern Star recammends “that the Char- 
tists throughout the length and breadth of the land 
should suffer their beards to grow, and that each of 
them should wear his moustaches!” 

The troubles in the kirk of Scotland still continu- 
ed. The lords of the council in session adhered to 
the decision of the lord Ordinary, which set aside 
the sentence of deposition pronounced by the gene- 
ral assembly upon the seven brethren of Strabogie. 

A large quantity of foreign wheat has been re- 
leased free of duty at Dublin, for the pu of be- 
ing manufactured into flour and biscuits for the emi- 
grant vessels now taking in passengers for North 
America. 

LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, April 18. There has 
been little doing in cotton for same time past, and the 
sales have comprised only a limited quantity of any 
description. In priees we have no decid change 
to notice, but the present rates are barely supported. 
The middling to fair at 34d. to 34d. 

April 17. The total crop is now generally allowed 
to be 2,300,000; an opinion has obtained that 100,000 
to 200,000 will be kept back at the plantations. The 
crop of Sea Islands is now commonly put down at 
25,000-—~no extra, and but little fine was left. These 
accounts had little effect on our market:to-day. The 
demand has been steady, and prices without change. 
Sales 5,000 bales, 5jd. to 52d.; 340 Egyptian 51 to 
53d.; 50 Sea Islands 93 and 123d. 

LIVERPOQL AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET FOR THE 
MONTH ENDING APRIL 18. Cheese remains exceeding- 
ly depressed. Ata public sale on the 11th inst. 200 
casks were sold at a reduction of N. to 3s. per cwt. 
and there was a general decline in all descriptions of 


our own. | 

Beef. Nothing of moment doing. Small parcels 
of the new cure continue to be taken off as they ar- 
rive from New York at full prices, and all of it seems 
to give general satisfaction. 


ose forwarded by the late 
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Pork. „No large transactions in old or new. The 
re-increasing price seems to be about 2s. per barrel 
for any thing offering. 

Lard. Moving off N at 308. to 358. ſor fine. 

FRANCE. 


“The opening of the whole line of the Paris and 
Rouen rail road to the public,” says the Presse, is 
posiuvely fixed for May 3.” 

PAIN. 


The latest news from Spain is to the 11th of April. 
The Cortes were ope in due form by a speech 
from the regent. It was expected that Calatrava 
would be chosen president. There was much specu- 
lation on the comparative strength of parties, and it 
was generally anticipated that there would be a ma- 
jerity in favor of the ministry. A Madrid journal 
of the 8th says that the opposition muster 56, and 
the friends of the ministry 62. But later accounts 
of the 11th state that, after a stormy debate on the 
preceding day on a question of an election of one 
of the members, the ministry were defeated bya 
coalition, by a vote of 80 against 55, and that in con- 
sequence the ministry had tendered their resignation 


to the regent. 
GERMANY. 

Cawat. The Hon. Henry Wheaton, U. S. minister 
at Berlin, has addressed a letter to the National Insti- 
tute at Washington, in which he describes, among 
other things, the canal recently constructed and de- 
signed to connect the waters of the Mayn, a little north 
of the ancient town of Bamberg, with those of the 
Danube at Kellheim. ‘This great hydraulic work,” 
says Mr. Wheaton, which thus forms a continuous 
water communication between the rivers falling into 
the German Ocean and those which flow into the 
Black Sea, was among the grand projects conceived 
b7 the genius of Charlemagne; but the glory of accom- 
p sane 2 it was reserved for the reign of the present 

ing of Bavaria, a monarch distinguished for his libe- 
ral protection of arts, commerce and industry.” 
he canal commences at Bamberg, whence it runs 
south and, parallel with the little river Regnits, a tri- 
butary stream of the Mayn, and, passing by the indus- 
trious town of Nurenburg, reaches the waters of the 
Altmuhl, which flow into the Danube at Kellheim. 
The whole distance from Bamberg to Kellheim is a- 
bout one hundred and twelve English miles. The Alt- 
muhl has been deepened, embanked, and furnished 
with locks, by means of which facilities it has been 
rendered navigable to Dietfurth, where the excavation 
of the artificial canal was commenced. 

The summit level is at Neumarkt on the Subz a 
smi stream which flows into the Alunuhl. The ca- 
nal is here 300 ſeet above the level of the Danube at 
Kellheim. Its dimensions are 54 Bavarian ſeet at the 
top and 34 feet at the bottom. It has 94 locke, each 
being from 88 to 108 feet long and 16 feet wide, sever- 
al well-built viaducts; and traverses, near Niederoels- 
bach, a tunnel 900 feet in length. 

The writer, in speaking of the difficulties presented 
by the natural features of the country through which 
the canal remarks that they have been over- 
come with admirable skill by the able engineers em- 
ployed in the work, every part of which 1s constructed 
with the greatest ETE and beauty. 

WEST INDIES. 

Harri, &c. The brig Cashier, at New York, 
brings late advices from St. Croix. The ca 
tain states that a number of persons had arrived from 
Hayti, some of whom stated that the reason of their 
leaving was that they considered their lives in dan- 

r every hour they were there, and that they never 

eard of such cruel, blood-thirsty deeds, as they saw 
committed. People were assassinated, and carried 
to the docks in carts and thrown off! The C. sto 
ped at all the islands to windward, and noticed that 
not one had escaped the earthquake in February, and 
on some of the islands the mountains were split in 
two, having chasms in them of more than ninety feet 
deep, and two or three feet wide. The Sail rock, 
off St. Thomas, (so called from its resemblance to a 
ship under full sail) was all split to pieces, Busi- 
ness was dull at St. Croix, on account of there be- 
ing no vessels in port, and a great quantity of freight 
ready for shipping. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY. 

The barque Louisa, arrived at Philadelphia, brings 
ee Or days ree from seep eo—to the 

of February. passen communicated 
to the North American” the following informa- 
tion: 


„The trade of the place was entirely suspended 
the war, which was still in progress. General Oribe 
the commander-in-chief of the Rosas party, was be- 
siegiog Montevideo with about 10,000 troops. The 
town was defended inside by about 6,000 Montevi- 
deans, under the command of general Paez. Gene- 
ral Rivera, with about 7,000 cavalry, was in Oribe’s 


rear. The forces of both parties were rather inac- 


tive, although Oribe, about the 20th of February, 


r 
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had made an attack on the fortifications. Tenor a 
dozen of the Paez troops were killed, and the enemy 
was repulsed. 

‘Admiral Brown, with his To was in the 
harbor, to give countenance or aid to Oribe, and they 
had exchanged salutes. A British squadron was there 
also, and the British admiral had issued a proclama- 
tion oe the subjects of ner may to engage 
with either of the belligerent parties, and declaring 
in substance that any found in the ranks would be 
capitally punished. This proclamation is believed 
to be chiefly directed against Brown. He had also 
been threatened with the destruction of bis fleet if he 
should bombard the town. 

“The Americans resident at Montevideo had suf- 
fered some alarm. Captain Shubrick, of the United 
States navy, who was in the port with the Columbus 
and Enterprise, had been applied to by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the consul, to send a force to protect the persons 
and property of the Americans ashore. A similar 
application was made by Mr. Frazer, but in terms, 
we believe, not a 
body of two hundred men was sent by captain Shu- 
briek, and remained in a position to afford assistance 
if needed. 

„Our informant is of opinion that there is little 

robability of bloodshed between the hostile armies. 
The impression is that the ascendency will be decid- 
ed by treachery on one side or the other. The war, 
however, is conducted upon perfectly savage princi- 
les. Oribe spares no prisoners. The r party 
is almost equally cruel. 
“A number of vessels of war of different nations 
were in the harbor of Montevideo. Nothing of in- 
terest had been heard from Valparaiso.” 


MEXICO. 
THe Mier Prisoners. The Texas Times of the 
22d ult. says: “The Noticioso of the 3d inst. con- 
tains an official account of the recapture of a por- 
tion of the Mier prisoners by Don Mana de Ortogo, 
and is dated Mexico, Ist March. The officer states 
that they were making their way by the pass of San 
Marcos towards the town of Cuatro Cienegas, and 
that they surrendered without resistance. He also 
states that he has in his camp one hundred and thir- 
ty-one, including one quartermaster, four captains, 
three lieutenants, nine sergeants, and one hundred 
and fourteen privates, and General Mexia had con- 
tinued in pursuit of the remainder.” 
The New Orleans papers have received letters 
and papers from Vera Cruz to the 24th ultimo, and 
from the city of Mexico to the 17th. A letter from 
the latter place, published in the Bee, says: 
“There is little of interest to communicate. A 
forced loan upon Mexican citizens of two and a half 
millions is about being made, of which two hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars is to pay the first instal- 
ment of American claims.” 
A decree increasing the duties upon all foreign 
oods 20 per cent. was promulgated at Mexico on 
the 7th, to take effect in the ports on the gulf in four 
months, and in those on the Pacific ocean in six 
months from the date of the decree. 

The national congress was sitting in the city of 
Mexico. The minister of war had recommended 
that the name of Gen. Guadaloupe Victoria, the 
first president of the confederation, be placed in 


P- letters of gold in a conspicuous place in the hall of 


representatives, and that his remains and those of 
Guerrero be removed to the capital, and deposited 
in the tomb designed for them. 

A private letter dated at Saltillo on the 2d ultimo, 
which the Bulletin thinks entitled to credit, states 
that seventeen of the Texian prisoners taken at 


P| Mier have been executed in cold bold; by being 


shot at the Salado. There is a subsequent confirma- 
tion of this item of mel te 


From the New Orleans Bee of April 28, we ex- 
tract the following information concerning the affairs 
of Texas, and her relations to Mexico, to the Unit- 
ed States, France, and Great Britam: 

By the late arrival from Texas we have been fur- 
nished, through our private correspondents, with in- 
formation of an interesting character. It is now 
certain that the governments of the United States, 
of England, and of France have joined in remon- 
stratiog against the predatory war carried on b 
Mexico against Texas. The instructions of the U. 
States secretary of state to Gen. Thompson (our 
minister at Mexico) are quite explicit in declaring 
the war, as conducted by Mexico, to be contrary to 
the laws of nations. Mr. Webster asserts the un- 
doubted right of Mexico to re-subjugate Texas if 
she can, by the common and lawful means or war; 
but that other nations are interested, more particu- 
larly the United States, in the manner in which the 
war shall be conducted. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Webster has also ad- 
dressed letters to the United States Charge in Texas, 


eable to captain S. However. a 


offering to mediate between the two powers, and to 
discourage retaliatory irruption into Mexico. 

We understand that the instructions of the French 
cabinet to their minister in Mexico are more per- 
emptory and decided than those of the United States 
or British governments; and, from the position as- 
sumed by those powers, the impression is gaining 
oe in Texas that the contest is drawing to a 
close. 

We learn from our private correspondence thet 
the commissioners of Texas, who arrived in New 
Orleans a few days before the sailing of the Texian 
fleet, had instructions from President Houston to de- 
mand the vessels of war from Commodore Moore, 
and to apply to the United States authorities for aid 
in taking possession of them in case the Commodore 
refused to surrender them. They had likewise a proc- 
lamation from President Houston denouncing the ex- 
pedition as piratical and unauthorized by govern- 
ment, in the event the vessels could not be taken. 
Commodore Moore, we are informed, intimated to 
the commissioners that he would proceed to Galves- 
ton and have a talk with the president upon the mat- 
ter, which induced them to keep quiet until he got 
ready to go to sea. One of the commissioners went 
on board the Austin with the Commodore, thinking 
to have a pleasant trip to Galveston in a government 
vessel; but we learn through a gentleman, who also 
set sail in the Austin for Texas on a matter of busi- 
ness, that the commodore informed him at the Ba- 
lize that if he was anxious to get to Texas soon he 
had better get on shore, as he did not expect to be 
there himself in a hurry. The gentleman took the 
hint and left the ship. 

We learn also that the last packet carried out an 
official notification to Judge Eve (our charge in 
Texas) of his recall, and the appointment of Wm. S. 
Murpby to his place. 


Remarks from the Baltimore American. 

Connected as this new blic is with the United 
States by contiguity of position, similarity of insti- 
tutions, and identity of race, there is reason to ap- 
har some trouble from the difficulties which are 
ikely to attend the permanent adjustment of the re- 
lations between the two countries. Recent intelli- 
gence from Texas leaves little room to doubt the ac- 
tive interposition of England in the affairs of the re- 
ublic. The object of British policy is to make it a 
ree state, and this project is now openly discussed 
in the Texan papers. Those who tavor abolition 
contend that if slavery were abolished there would 
be immediate and rapid immigration from the north- 
ern portion of the United States and from Europe— 
that the first movement towards abolition would 
bring to their aid numberless presses in the north 
and the a pare of England—and some go so far 
as to hold out the idea that the British government 
will proffer some compensation for the liberated 


slaves. 

In all this the settled and determined policy of 
England is to be seen. It is a mockery of words to 
attach the name of philanthropy to her purpose. 
With Texas under her control, with the prejudices 
of the Texans against our slave-holding states—a re- 
sult which would follow from the success of aboli- 
tion in the new republic—the British would possess 
acommanding point from which in case of war the 
most effective blows might be struck at our country. 
These are considerations which must be brought 
home to our minds. If Texas is not bound to us as 
a friend, she must be hostile; no position of mere in- 
difference can be occupied by a state so near, and 
under circumstances such as those which have mark- 
ed her origin and growth. 

The question of annexation, which has arisen at 
various times, and which has not been put at rest by 
a formal cw of it, threatens to be again discus- 
sed with warmth. We publish in another column 
some extracts from a document just put forth by 
Mr. J. Q. Adams, and other members of congress 
from the north. It is to be expected that a strong 
opposition will come from that quarter against any 
and every project of uniting Texas with the states 
of the republic. We may venture, however, to ex- 
press the hope, while the controversy is yet without 
excitement, that the whole subject will be vie wen 
calmly before decided opinions are formed. The 
policy of England in the premises is not the smallest 
item to be taken into the account. Texas, fora long 
time yet to come, must be under some influence or 
another from beyond her own confines. Shall that 
influence be British or American? Shall it be an 
emanation from monarehical institutions, or a kine 
dred spirit from the bosom of a republic? If the soil 
and climate of Texas are such as to demand slave 
labor it will be employed in some form or another; 
and those who look at things according to their real 
nature will allow no difference in their judgments 
whether the name of slave or that of “apprentice” bo 
used to designate the laborer. How far abolitionism 
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is an affair of soil, climate and productions, it might 
be worth while for some of its noisest advocates to 
consider; and then let them determine the particular 
causes which have operated in Massachusetts and in 
Georgia respectively to remove African servitude 
from the one and to continue its existence in the other. 

The language of Mr. Adams’ publication is vio- 
lent—far tov violent for any wise statesman to use. 
The threat of a dissolution of the Union is idle; it has 
been uttered again and again with no other effect than 
to prove the weakness and folly of those who used it. 

CANADA. 

The Quebec Gazette says: “If the newspaper 
ress in Canada is tu be considered as truly express- 
ng the feelings, and announcing the proceedings of 

large portions of the community, we are fast ap- 
proaching to that state of things which prevailed se- 
veral years before the late outbreaks. The worst 
motives and views are mutually ascribed to each 
other of the contending parties; charges of false- 
hood and violence are met by the coarsest and 
most insulting language and recrimination; acts of 
violence have occurred at elections and public meet- 
ings, secret and hostile associations are formed, or 
are forming, and to political differences are added 
_ distinctions of national origin and excitements of re- 
ligious discord.” 


. ʃ 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


OFFICIAL. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, to be Commis- 
sioner to China. 


THE CABINET. We learn that Daniel Webster 


yesterday resigned the office of secretary of state; and 
that Hugh S. Legare, attorney general of the United 
States, is appointed to be*acting secretary of state 


for the present. (Nat. Int. May 9th. 

A letter from Washington 3 in the Balti- 
more Patriot state that Mr. John Tyler, Jr. the Pre- 
sident’s son is to paren Mr. Cushiog to China 
as his private and confidential secretary. Mr. C. it is 
said, has already drawn his salary and outfit—418,000. 

The Madisonian of the 9th has the following: 

Tho president or the United States left the city this 
mornining in the steamboat Oceola, for his farm in 
Charles city county, Va., where he contemplates a 
stay of three weeks. 


CONSUL. The president of the United States has 
ized George M. Thacher as consul of Denmark 
for the port of Boston. 
NOTICE, 
OF REDEMPTION OF TREASURY NOTES, 
Treasury department, April 26, 1843. 

Notice is hereby given that this department is 
ready to redeem all the treasury notes of the United 
States heretofore issued bearing date on, or on any 
day before, the first day of July eighteen huodred and 
forty-two, and which have become due or shall be- 
come due, before, or on, the thirtieth day of June 
eighteen hundred and forty three, and that according 
to the provisions of different acts of congress, interest 
upon all the notes herein described wil! cease an the 
thirtieth day of June next. 

Any notes that may be offered under this notice at 
the depositories of the United States in the city of 
New York, or at the city of Washington, or at the 
treasury, willbe redeemed in money and not other- 
wise. J. C. SPENCER; Sec. ofthe Treasury. 


IMPRESSMENT. A letter from London says— 
“Mr. Everett has made a formal demand for a sea- 
man a citizen af the United States, who has been im- 
pressed on hoard of some British ship of war on the 
African station. This government has already met 
the demand, by ordering the Clio, 16 guns, to pro- 
ceed forthwith to the coast of Africa, scour the same 
in search of the man, and place him, as soon as 
sible, at the disposal of the American Minister. The 
particulars of this case have not yet transpired; but 
there is no doubt that same atonement will be made 
to the man, as well as to the minister who has thus 
been compelled to interpose for his surrender.” 

[National Intelligencer, 


MISSION TO CHINA. We are authorized to 
state from the most unquestionable authority, that 
the hon. Edward Everett, the minister of the United 
States at the court of London, does not accept the 
appointment of minister to China, which was fully 
conferred upon him, by the nomination of the pres 
dent of the United States, confirmed by the senate. 
Reasons connected with his domestic relations have 
undoubtedly induced Mr. Everett to this determin- 
ation, We ase confident that this decision will be 


received with disappointment and regret throughout 
the country—as there is scarcely an individual, in the 
whole range of our republic, who could be seleoted, 
for such a trust, whose labors in that capacity would 
be more likely to result beneficially to the country, 
nat only in a commercial and diplomatic, but also in 
a literary point of view, than those of Mr. Everett, 
if it had coincided with his convenience to accept 
this appointment. We had anticipated so much pub- 
lic advantage from the services of Mr. Everett in 
this behalf, that we are Joth to relinquish the hope, 
which we have confidently indulged, that he would 
so far waive all personal inconveniences as to accept 
it. Wecan now only express the wish that some 
person may be appointed by the government, who 
will be able and willing to uphold the highly impor- 
tant interests which will be committed to his charge. 
[Boston Allas. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. Among the 
N in the steamer Hibernia, at Boston, from 

iverpool, are captains Broughton and Robinson, and 
lieutenant Ripon of the British army, who, in con- 
nexion with a deputation of American engineers, are 
to lay down and mark the boundary line between 
Maine and New Brunswick, according to the recent 
treaty, 


U. S. BANKRUPT LAW CONSTITUTIONAL 
IN MISSOURI. It will be recollected that judge 
Wells, U. S. district judge for Missouri, decided that 
the bankrupt law was unconstitutional - and that sub- 
sequently, in order to have the opinion of the su- 
preme court on the law. a case was taken up to that 
court, on a certificate of decision in the U. S. circuit 
court sitting in Kentucky. On this case the supreme 
court decided that the decision of the circuit judge 
was conclusive, and must be taken as final in control- 
ling the opinion of the district court. The case from 
Kentucky was therefore dismissed, as not coming 
Properly before the supreme court. 

We learn from the St. Louis papers that judge 
Catron ia now holding the circuit court for Missouri, 
and that on the 24th ult. he gave his decision on the a 
peal ſrom the opinion of judge Wells, reversing said 
opinion, and deciding that the bankrupt law is consti- 
tutional. This decision, on the principle establish- 
ed by the supreme court, is binding on judge Wells, and 
settles the law for that state, unless an appeal be taken 
to the opinion of judge Catroa, which is not probable. 


TROUBLE AMONG THE TRADERS TO SAN- 
TA FE. The Missouri Republican says that let- 
ters have heen received in St. Louis, from respecta- 
hle men in Jackson, Mo., stating that a number of 
peraons residing on the frontier—desperate charac- 
ters—had left, as it was believed, for the boundar 
line between the United States and New Mexico. It 
was believed that these men expected to be joined 
by a number of men of like character from Texas, 
to make an attack upon the traders and rob them. 
The state of affairs between Texas and Mexico, in 
the minds of many persons, furnished a justification 
for attacking and robbing the Mexican merchants, 
and jt was probable that in such an attack, neither 
Mexican nor American merchants would be spared. 
Upon this, Col. Kearney, commander of that divi- 
sion of the army, wrote to the secretary of war, 
asking him to procure permission from the Mexican 
minister, Mr. Almonte, for the escart of the United 
States troops, which he had ordered to aceompany 
the traders out, and to continue with them to Santa 
Fe, ar until they may meet anescort from the Mexican 
traops. The United States troops, on their return, 
to act as an escort to all Mexican as well as Ameri- 
can traders coming in. 

And the editar remarks, that while it would be 
highly improper for the United States troops to cross 
the line without permission, he cannot see any im- 
propriety or danger in granting the permission, to 
enter the Mexican territory for this purpose, and to 
continue their protection to Santa Fe, or at least un- 
til they shall be relieved ae Mexican troops, He 
also highly compliments Col. Kearney for his oom- 
mendable promptness in the matter. 

Two companies of dragoons at Fort Leavenworth, 
andone at Fort Scott were ardered out by the de- 
partment on that service. 

Robbery of a Santa Fe trader The St. Louis New 
Era of Saturday week has the following. 

“The intelligence from our western border is such 
asto excite the keenest anxiety on the part of all 
those interestad in the Santa Fe trade. The steam- 
boat Weston, which arrived at this port last night 
fram the Upper Missouri, brings news of the mur 
der of Caarvia, a Mexican trapper, whose approach 
ta our settlements bad already been announoed. We 
learn that Mr. Pim, the clerk of the Weston, states 
that Wm. Mason was arrested at Independence 
landing on the 24th as one of the sup 


bandits, | 


and that he confessed his guilt aud gave up the name’ 
of his accomplices. The facts connected with the 
murderend robbery of Charvis, are, in substance, as 
follows: f 
“Antonio Jose Davi Charvis, a citizen of New 
Mexico, started about four weeks ago from Santa 
Fe for this state, accompanied by twenty men. He 
had with him a sum ot money, and took two 
wagons with a number of mules. During his jour- 
ney fifteen of his men deserted him, and returned to 
Santa Fe, owing to the severity of the weather. Ao- 
cording to the confession of Mason, Charvis reached 
the Little Arkansas, about 240 miles from Indepen- 
dence, having with him five servants. His 
was there assailed and plundered, Oharvis being shot 
by McDaniel and Mason, to whom that task was as- 
signed by lot. Mason says the servants were driven 
back to New Mexico, and that thirty-two thousand 
dollars were obtained in gold and silver. The ac- 
complices, whose names he gave up, were McDaniel, 
of Clay county,two men named Searcy, and one 
called Harris, and Dr. Prefontaine, of Westport, 
Missouri. These men were partof a company of 
fifteen or twenty which left Independence under the 
command of McDaniel on the Ist ultimo, for the 
Arkansas, to join Col. Warfield. Col. W. was, 
when Mason left, at the Little Arkansas, with forty- 
five men, waiting to intercept a company of traders 
who were expected to leave Santa Fe about the Ist inst. 


A COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENG- 
LAND. It has been mentioned in several papers, 
upon information which seems to be oredited, that 
negotiations for a commercial treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain are in contemplation 
by both governments, and that Mr. Webster will re- 
main in the state department tome time longer for 
the purpose of conducting this important affair. 

The establishment of a fair arrangement by which 
Roeland would take our flour, beef, pork, tobacco, 
and hemp, under moderate duties, and we in return 
receive her manufactures upon similar terms, would 
no doubt result in mutual benefis. But there are 
diffloulties in the way of such an arrangement that 
must present serious obstacles to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. So long as the British provision duties are 
fixed upon the principle of securing the home mar- 
ket to the home agricultural interest, leaving the for- 
eign importations dependent on contingencies uncer- 
tain in their nature and difficult to be foreseen, it is 
evident that no great advantage will be gained for 
our farmers by a new commercial treaty. There 
would always he so much risk in sending bread stuffs 
to England under a system of sliding duties that no 
regular trade in that line could be looked for. 

Again; it would be a mostimportant thing to know 
what reduction of our duties on British manufactures 
would be regarded as an equivalent for the commer- 
cial facilities which England might be disposed to 
offer us. It would be of course a matter of calcu- 
lation on both sides —each party being induced to 
negotiate by the hope of gaining something by a new 
arrangement. | l 

There is doubtless much room for improvement in 
the relations of trade now existing between this 
country and Great Britain, and especially in refer- 
ence to the colonial trade of the latter. Changes 
could be made that would result in benefits to both 
countries; and we are persuaded that the United 
States will not be behindhand in any effort to pro- 
mote greater liberality in the commercial intercourse 
of the world. The restrictions of European notions 
have driven us to countervailing restrictions, but 
within the extremes of such systems there is space 
enough for a judicious discrimination in favor of 
domestic interests along with a due degree of en- 
couragement to the mutual interchange of commo- 
dities. We hope then thatthe rumor may be true 
respecting the intentions of the two governments of 
the two foremost commercial natons of the world to 
enter into negotiations for the establishment of new 
relations of trade, with a view to mutual benefits.— 
With many difficulties that may be insuperable on 
some points, there is much that may be practicable 
for the promotion of a more liberal intercourse. 

(Balt, American, April 29. 


MR. HOYT-—uneavy vernict. The suit of the 
United States vs. Jesse Hoyt, formerly collector of 
this port, was decided on Friday in the United States 
district court, in favor of the plaintiff, and a judgment 
rendered against the defendant for two hundred and 
twenty thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
and odd cents. This suit was instituted for $226,000. 


The first point relied upon by. the counsel for Mr. 
Hoyt, was his private cash-book, which he had in- 


stituted to protect himself against any errors made 
in the treasurer’s account. By this it ap that 
Mr. Hoyt had disbursed $45,000 more than he bad 


received. Judge Thompson, in bis charge to the 


* 
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jury, attached little importance to this, as the depo- 
site moneys, the bonds paid under protest, and the 
treasury notes, were not entered in itat all—and it 
could therefore offer no claims as a test-book of the 
eash transactions. 

Another principal point of defence was the depo- 
sit question. Mr. Hoyt has a claim against the go- 
vernment of 6109, 000 for money deposited and 
charged to him by the government twice. Itis a 
practice with merchants, when they want their 
goods immediately, to deposit a sum with the collec- 


tor, estimated to be more than sufficient to pay the POS 


duties, and when the amount of duties is finally de- 
termined, it is taken from the deposit fund, and the 
remainder returned to the depositor. 

This deposit money is paid to the treasury depart- 
ment, and if the department had retained the whole 
sum, and at the same time required the collector to 
pay back the surplus, the claim of a double charge 
might be sustained by Mr. Hoyt. But, on the con- 
trary, the government did not make up its account 
with Mr. Hoyt until after the duties were actually 
paid, and charged him, not for the whole sum depo- 
sited, but only the exact sum of duties paid from this 
fund 


The treasury department continually returned the 
surplus left after paying the duties. Thus it appears 
that no sums have actually been charged twice. 


As to the other items of Mr. Hoyt’s account against 
the United States, for fines and forfeitures, fees and 
commissions—amounting to the enormous sum of 
„ his honor was of the opinion that they 

ad not the slightest claim to consideration. 

The next question involved in this suit was that of 
the · ceommissions and fees, charged for by Mr. Hoyt, in 
addition to his salary as collector. These items 
amounted, the first to §201,580, and the other to 
$36,000—and the judge expressed himself in the 
most decided manner against the legality of allowing 
them. 

This is a very important decision, and reduces the 
emoluments of Mr. Hoyt from some two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars during the time he held 
the office, to a mere trifle of four thousand dollars a 
year, as provided for by law. [M. F. Aurora. 

The sureties of Mr Hoyt are Jesse Oakley, T. J. 
Oakley, Robert n Lorenzo Hoyt, Lewis 
Thurston, and Thaddeus Phelps as guarantees for 
8200, 000. The government, we believe, will now 
proceed to prosecute them, as nothing can be ob- 
tained of Jesse Hoyt; and whether from them, it re- 
mains to be seen. LM. F. Express. 


THE NAVY: 


Orpers—for the week ending the 5th May Lieut. 
McDougal one month leave, ill health. 

Lieut. Wm. Green, naval bospital, Norfolk. 

Lieut Ed. Middleton, to the Pennsylvania. 

P. Mid. C. S. McDonough, receiving vessel at New 
Orleans. 

Mid. W. B. Brown, one month's leave, ill health. 
Mid. C. H. B. Caldwell, to the . Ohio. 

Boatswain Joseph Lewis, Navy Yard, ton. 

Aet. Carpenter L. Smith, receiving ship Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lieut. L. C Sartori, order to the Somers revoked, 
ill health. 

Mid. Wm. H. Murdaugh, to the Brandywine. 

Sur. ra fat Coulter, to the Vandalia. 

Lieut. N. M. Howison, to the Pacific squadron. 

‘Lieut. Robert Handy, to the Levant. 

Lieut. Wm. Taylor Smith, to the Truxton. 

Lieut. E. R. Thomson, order to the Levant revo- 
ked, and to special duty. 

Lieut. Samuel F. Hazard, to the Decatur. 

Lieut. A. A. Harwood, to ordnance duty. 

P. Mid. James A. Doyle; receiving ship Baltimore. 

Guoner Thos. Dewey, to the ordinary, New York. 

Lieut. Joseph H. Adams, sloop Levant. 

Lieut. Ch. H. McBlair, leave four months, 


Ch. B. Oliver, Acting Master’s Mate. 
E. F. Olmstead Acting Master's Mate. 
James A. Polley, Acting Master's Mate. 


Acting Sailmaker J. P. Wood. 


Marxe conrs— Orders, Lieut. Col. W. H. Free- 
man, on leave to awair orders at Boston. 

2d Lieut. J. S. Devlin to marine barracks N. Tork, 
and as disbursing officer for that station, in addition 
to his duties in the line. 

2d Lieut. W. W. Russell, join at head quarters, 
and placed on drill. 

Captain A. A. Brevoort, receiving ship, Norfolk. 

Lieut. Col. 8. Miller, command of marine barracks 
at N. York, and to take charge of the reeruiting ser- 
vice; to reside at Philadelphia. | 

Lieut. H. B. Tyler, to the coast of Brazil, as com- 
manding marine officer in that squadron. 


Captain T. A. Linton, to command of marine bar- 
racks at Gosport, Virginia. 

Captain J. G. Williams, to command of marine 
barracks at Pensacola. [.4rmy and Navy Chronicle. 

The frigate United States, Capt. Armstrong, arriv- 
ed at Oahu (Sandwich Islands) on the 4th December 
and sailed on the 7th. Only nine were on the sick 
list, out of a ship's company of 500. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer states that orders have 
been received at the Navy Yard at that place, to 
cee Ah and launch the frigate Raritan, as soon as 
sible. 

The U. S. ship Saratoga arrived at New York from 
Portsmouth, N. H. Sunday last. She will sail in a 
few days with Com. Perry for the coast of Africa. 


East. Ixpia Squapron. We learn from the Madi- 
sonian that orders have been given to Commodore 
Parker, commanding the U. S. naval forces destined 
to the East Indies, to sail with the vessels under his 
command, viz. the frigate Brandywine and sloop of 
war St. Louis, now at Norfolk, positively by the 20th 
inst., or sooner, ifready. The Madisonian says that 
any letters that may be receivedat the navy depart- 
ment in season will be forwarded by one or the other 
of these vessels. 


Saw Dizco. We learn from the Boston Post that 
the vessel described as the United States ship Alert,” 
which was reported tohave taken possession of a fort 
on the Western coast of Mexico, (about the time of 
Commodore Jones's acting in the same manner upon 
the rumor of war with Mexico,) was a merchant ship 
of that name, from the port of Boston, commanded by 
Captain Phelps. The Post gives the following ac- 
count of the proceedings of this vessel. 

„The Alert was at anchor in the harbor of San Di- 
ego last October, and had nearly all her stores, and 
part of ballast on shore ready for taking in cargo, 
when intelligence was received of a declaration of war 
between the United States and Mexico, and of the 
capture of Monterey by commodore Jones, and that 
the soldiers from San Pedro (a place about three 
miles from San Diego) had received orders to proceed 
forthwith and capture the Alert. On the 28th of Oc- 
tober the intelligence was confirmed by a party of 
hunters (Americans) who came on board the Alert 
with all their property, seeking protection from the 
anticipated movements of the hostile troops. Captain 
Phelps immediately took possession of the fort ashore, 
apiked the guns, and then got his stores on board and 
every thing ready for slipping his cables ifnecessary. 
The Alert bad four six-pounders on board, which 
were brought to bear on the shore; and, as the vessel 
lay within pistol shot of the land, her guns fully com- 
manded the beach. With a crew of sixteen men and 
boys, halſ a dozen hunters, (excellent riflemen,) and 
plenty of arms and ammunition, Captain Phelps de- 
termined not to slip his cables or abandon his cargo on 
shore without burning a little gunpowder. But on the 
Ist of November the official intelligence of the evac · 
uation of Monterey was received, and, as a matter of 
course, Capt. Phelps ceased warlike operations, and 
commenced putting his ship in order for taking in car- 
go. The Alert arrived at this port on Thursday af- 
ternoon.” 

The Hon. A. P. Upshur, secretary of the navy, 
and Com: Warrington, chief of the Bureau of navy 
yards and docks, arrived at Norfolk on Sunday 
morning from Washington. Monday they visited 
thePennsylvania flag-ship and the other men-of-war 
at the anchorage. They were honored at their recep- 
tion and departure with a salute by each ship in suc- 
cession. 

The U. S. sloop of war Vandalia, Com. McCluney, 
bound to Chagres, dropped down to Hampton Roads 
on Saturday afternoon. Com. Dallas, Mr. Brown, U. 
S. commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, and other 
gentlemen going out in the Vandalia, will leave here 
this morning in the steamer Star, to join said ship, 
when she will immediately proceed to sea. 

Norfolk Beacon, May 8th. 

The U. 8. ship Delaware, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Morris, arrived at Gibraltar on 
the 6th ult. The health of the officers and crew is re- 
ported as uncommonly good. 


a) 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


VERMONT. 

Puwmisamenr or peatu. It has been very gene- 
rally stated that the punishment of death for murder 
was abolished in Vermont by the Jaw of 1842. This 
will probably be the practical effect of the act which 
forbids an execution to take place within one year 
after conviction or without the warrant of the govern- 
or. But the punishment of death is still nominally 
retained, as ruled by the presiding judge at the trial 
of Eugene Clifford, recently convicted of the murder 
of his wife at St. Albans. The sentence was pro- 
neunced in the following terms: 


— 
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“It is the judgment of the court that for the offence 
you suffer death by hanging, to be executed upon you 
as soon as may be, in due course of law, after the ex- 
piration of one year from the 21st day of April, 1843, 
and, in the meantime, and until the punishment of 
death shall be inflicted upon you, you be forthwith 
committed to solitary confinement in the state prison 
at Windsor in the county of Windsor.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The political organization of the government of 
this state, under its newly adopted constitution, took 
place at Newport on the 3d inst. All the proceed- 
ings were marked with that strict adherence to law 
and order which have characterized the acts of the 
highminded and patriotic party which is constituted 
of the large majority of the population of that state. 

On Tuesday both branches met in convention, (call- 
ed in that state “grand committee,”) Governor Kio 
in the chair; when the counting committee repo 
the whole number of votes taken for governor at the 
late election (held under the new constitution) to be 
16,520; of which Jas. Fenner received 9, 107, and T. 
F. Carpenter 7,392 votes, scattering 21; and mpre 
ed the votes for the other state officers as follows: 

The majority of Byron Diman, lieut. governor, was 
1,812; Henry Bowen, secretary of state, 1,830; Jo- 
seph M. Blake, attorney Rovere 1,843; Stephen Ca- 
hoon, treasurer, 1,832. They were all “law and or- 
der” candidates. 

Whereupon James Fenner, the governor elect, and 
the other officers elected, took the oath of office.— 
Proclamation of the election was then made, accord- 
ing to the time-honored custom, by the town sergeant 
of the town of Newport. 

The two houses having separated, a resolution was 
offered and adopted appointing a joint committee 
from the two houses to inform the general assembly, 
under the charter, of the erganization of the govern- 
ment under the constitution. 

On Wednesday, accordingly, after the adjournment 
of the new house of representatives, the general as- 
sembly under the charter convened in “grand com- 
mittee,” Governor King in the chair. 

The committee appointed by the general assembly 
under the constitution appeared and made report 
through their chairman, as follows: 

To the honorable general assembly of the state of Rhode 
Island, &c. now assembled at Newport, under the char- 
ter of this state. 

The subscribers, appointed by this honorable body 
a committee to be 5 at the organization of the 
new general assembly under the constitution recent- 
ly adopted by the people of this state, respectfull 
report that they have attended to the duty e 
to them; that the senate and house of representatives 
under the constitution have been duly organized, ac- 
cording to the provisions of said constitution and the 
act passed at the last January session of the general 
assembly, regulating their organization; and that, 
therefore, according to the provisions of said consti- 
tution, the power of the government as organized 
under the charter has ceased. 

EDWARD W. LAWTON, 
ELISHA HARRIS, 

ELISHA R. POTT 

HEZ. BOSWORTH, 

HENRY Y. CRANSTON, 
WILKINS UPDIKE, 
BENJAMIN HALL, 
BENJAMIN F. REMINGTON, 
STEPHEN BRANCH. 

Newport, Tuesday, May 2, 1843. 

Whereupon the following resolution was adopted: 

In General Assembly, Tuesday, May 2, 1843. 

Resolved, That the foregoing report be accepted, 
and that this general assembly be, and the same is 
hereby, declared to be dissolved. 

With the passage of this resolution the last general 
assembly under the old charter ceased to exist, and 
the new constitution has been happily put in opera- 
tion. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tux LxSIsLArunx assembled at Hartford on the 
Sd inst. There was a military spectacle, as usual 
on such occasions in that state, although the govern- 
or’s guards had no governor to escort to the city— 
Governor Cleveland having been thrown from his 
carriage and had broken his knee-pan several days 
before. 

The house of representatives was organized by 
electing Noyes Billings, esq., of New London, to the 
chair. The people of the state having failed to choose 
a governor, the legislature proceeded to the task on 
the 4th inst. and Mr. Cleveland was re-elected by the 
following vote: 

Whole number of votes 203 

Necessary to a choice 102 

Of which Chauncey F. Cleveland recetred 125 
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The Cincinnati Gazette adds: 

“The banks whose charters have expired are quiet- 
ly winding up their affairs. The people of Ohio owe 
them about $8,000,000, which must now be pai 
without the aid of any bank facilities, out of the re- 


estate in New York, and the sums levied for county 
and state taxes are as follows: 

Total value of real estate 4,254,029 00 
Total value of personal estate 116,595,233 00 


William 8. Holabird was elected Ment Fore 
by the same number of votes; Jabez L. White, Jr. 
treasurer; Noah A. Phelps, secretary; and Gideon 
Welles, comptroller. 


Gov. CLeveLanp’s messace. This document re- i 
‘ : Agggregate valuation 620,849,262 00 | sources of the country, and by the sweat of the brow, 
lates chiefly to'the internal affairs of the state. Some} Amount of county and state taxes f 3,283,400 00 Four millions more are due to the existing banks. 


modifications are recommended in the tax laws so as 
to render them more equal in their operation. The 
system of taxing both persons and property to a mo- 


Amount of town taxes 963,087 39 | which must also be collected within a short period.” 


— — 


Aggregate of town, county and 


derate extent prevails in Connecticut; the poll tax is MISCELLANEOUS. - 
equivalent to the tax levied upon real aA of the e epee ad unt 1 9 a — — — — b 
value of six hundred and sixty-seven dollars. The . n f TRADE ON LAKE ERIE. The immense and 


Amount of town and county taxes 3,625,811 44 

The number of acres of land assessed in the whole 
state is 27,176,934. 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF PRODUCE IN THE CITY 
or New Yorx. The following is an estimate, care- 
fully made from accurate observation, of the annual 
sales of articles of country produce in the city of 
New York, for the consumption of the inhabitants: 
Fresh beef 91,470,000 

„ Veal 350,000 

% Mutton and lamb 300,000 

4 Pork 600,000 


governor urges the abolition of capital punishment; 
recommends some alterations in the militia laws of 
the state; and suggests additional legislation for the 
hetter preservation of the arms belonging to the 
commonwealth. The aggregate number of men en- 
rolled in the militia in 1842 was forty-six thousand 
five hundred and twenty-eight. 


The receipts into the treasury for the last year, in- 
cluding the state’s share of the public land sales, 
were $101,046; the expenditure for the same period 
amounted to $77,941—leaving a balance in the trea- 
sury of upwards of twenty-three thousand dollars. 


increased value of this trade is only known to those 
whose business directs their attention to it. The 
connexion forming between the rich valleys in the 
interior of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and these in- 
land seas must add largely to it. A letter from 
Cleveland, in the North American of Saturday, states 
that during the year 1842 the number of arrivals and 
departures at that port alone were 2,462, of which 
1,050 were steamboats. The aggregate tonnage was 
18,671 tons, and the value of the exports $5,851,898. 
Of this sum $1,016,976 were exported to Canada, 
and the number of arrivals from and departures to 


a ö 
The school fund amounts to $2,044,354; the reve- „„ ggs Be 1 999999 that country is 719. 

nue from it during the year was §124,890. Vegetables and fruit 1.200.000 = 
The humane institutions in the state are noticed in | Milk 731.000 TRADE WITH BRAZIL. The Boston Atlas 
an appropriate manner, and some further extension | Butter, cheese and lard 1,500,000 | contains an article upon this important subject, from 
of the public benevolence in behalf of the insane Flour, meal and other bread stuffs 3,000,000 | Which we gather some important statistics. The 
poor is recommended. Hay and oats 750,000 | Value of merchandise, the produce of Brazil, im- 
The subject of the tariff is mentioned in connec- Fuel (wood and coal) exclusive of steam- ported into the United States between October, 1840, 
tion with certain resolutions submitted from the le-“ boat fuel 2,500,000 and October, 1841, free of duty, is $5,841,462, of 
islature of South Carolina. From the language of| Articles not enumerated, exclusive of which the value of $5,173,067 was in coffee. The 


amount paying specific duty was $459,638, of which 


v. Cleveland we should suppose him to entertain s 
sugar was the great item, amounting to $456,594.— 


whig sentiments on this point—at all events we 

d nothing to object to in his synopsis of the pur- 
and features of a sound tariff policy. We 

agree with him in his views “that the amount of re- 
venue imposed and collected shall be limited to cur- 
rent expenses of the government, justly and econo- 
mically administered, including suitable provisions 
for the common defence of the country; and that 


building materials 500,000 


3 $14,900,00 

The number of dwelling houses in the city in 1840 

was 16,458, I nE with stores 6,614, stores and 
uildings, 5,189. 

The construction of rail roads ov to the city 


United States of 96, 302.653, of which was imported 
in American vessels, $5,662,085. The exports of 
merchandise, the products of foreign countries, from 
the United States to Brazil, for the same time, 
amounted to $572,282, nearly the whole of which 
tities of market produce are brought on the Camden | WX carried in American vessels. The domestic ex- 
and Amboy and other New Jersey railroads, as well ports for the same time were $2,941,991,—nearly 
as the Long Island rail roads. But the New Vork | the whole in American vessels. At the same time, 
and Erie rail road has been very important to our Great Britain exports to Brazil about ,000,000 
citizens, although only extending to shen, in Or- | of her own manufactures annually, and by the trea- 
range connty, 46 miles from the North river. On ty which expires in 1844, and which the Brazilian 
milk alone the saving to the citizens, in consequence government is unwilling to renew, obtains the mono- 
of the reduction of price, since the introduction of | poly of the Brazilian market. The opportunity now 
the Goshen milk by the rail road, 18 at least two hun- resented to this government should on no account 
dred thousand dollars per annum; and on fresh meat allowed to pass unimproved. 


the reduction in price over 25 per cent. í 


ments, should as nearly as possible be balanced, so 
as to bear with the most perfect degree of equality 
attainable, upon the various interests of the country; 
and that in exercising the powers granted for this 
object, incidental protection should be afforded to all 


The following passage presents a fine picture of a 
flourishing commonwealth. We have to regret that 
the description in some of its characteristic points 
does not apply to all the states: 

No state in the union occupies a prouder or more 
enviable position before the world than Connecticut. 
‘With an intelligent, enterprizing, and industrious po- 
pulation—free from debt, and possessing ample re- 
sources for the supply of all her wants—with insti- 
tutions for religious instruction permanently estab- 
lished and well supported in every town an almost 
every village within her borders—with colleges of 
the highest order, and a system of free schools based 
upon a permanent foundation, for the intellectual 
and moral culture of all her youth—with an asylum 
for the education of those who are deprived of the 

wer of speech, and for the relief of a large portion 
of that unfortunate class of human beings within 
her limits, who, by the Providence of God, are di- 
vested of reason and understanding with a form of 
government and a code of laws, which recognize 
the political equality of her people; whieh secure 
them in the quiet possession and enjoyment of per- 
sonal liberty, personal security, and private proper- 
ty; which throw around the enjoyment of civil and 
religious freedom strong and endearing safeguards, 
and which afford the most ample rotection to all 
the interests and employments 0 society—with 
these and other distinguished advantages, Connecti- 
cut possesses within herself the true elements of na- 
tional greatness. 


JACOB RIDGWAY. The Philadelphia papers 
announce the death of the wealthiest inhabitant of 
that city. We copy from the Inquirer the following 
article on the subject: 

Mr. Jacob Ridgway, who, since the decease of 
Stephen Girard, has been regarded as the wealthiest 
citizen of Philadelphia, de arted this life yesterday 
morning at 11 o'clock, at is residence in Chesnut 
street, opposite Independence Hall, in the 75th year 
of his age. He had been ill for some days, and was 
attended in his last hours by several of our most 
eminent physicians. Mr. Ridgway was knocked 
ago by a horse and 

e time of the ac- 


Sun. 


that the dill to form a new county out of va of 
Jefferson, Warren, McKean, and Clearfield, é 
called “Elk,” passed finally on the last day of the 
session, and has received the executive sanction.— 
This is one of the most important lumber regions in 
the state, and will soon become a rich coun 
[Forum. 


OHIO. 
` Bangs. The condition of the ten remaining banks 
ae Ohio, at the close of the 31st of March, was as 
ollows: 


it is probable, about $6,000,000 in property of vari- 
ous kinds. In early life Mr. Ridgway was a ship 
Resources. 
Bills and notes discounted - + 43,929,371 50 
Specie - «+ + + * ° 630,426 34 
Bank notes on hand š š * 295,109 35 
Due from banks 8 Š . . 352,011 92 
Other resources s 8 5 1,126,679 96 


$6,333,902 07 


Capital stock . A " A $3,491,307 66 
Circulation F $ ‘ . 1,431,747 50 
Due to banks z ; : ; 82,168 82 
Deposites g a e e 803,247 41 
Other liabilities . : è š . 515,430 68 


$6,333,902 07 

In December, 1840, there were thirty-five banks 
in the state, which had loans out to the amount of 
911,449,065. In December, 1842, there were twenty- 
three banks, and their loans amounted to 56,937, 788. 
In March, 1843, the ten remaining banks had loans 
out amounting to 43,929,374. Thus it will be seen 
that the loans of the banks were $7,519,691 less at 
the close of March, 1843, than they were in Decem- 
ber. 1840. 

The circulation of the banks at the close of 1840 
was $4,233,751, and on the 3lst of March, 1843, it 
had been reduced to $1,431,747—ehowing a decrease 
in their circulation of $2,802,004. 


European wer. f 

He also resided for some time at Paris, and then 
returned to this country, where, his health failing, 
he was recommended to visit the south. He did so, 
but experiencing little benefit, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the want of employment was the 


owned several hundred houses in the city and county, 
as well as estates in different arts of the Union, es- 

ially in Delaware and New Jersey. His im- 
mediate heirs are a son, Mr. John Ridgway, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Dr. Rush and Mrs. Rotch. The 
latter is a widow, and neither of the daughters have 
children. 

Mr. Ridgway had constantly engaged upwards of 
two hundred men, house c nters, painters, and 
other mechanics, and his loss therefore will be seri- 
ously felt. He was regarded as an excellent landlord. 
A friend mentioned to us on Saturday, as an instance 
of his liberality in assisting others, that, on one oc- 
casion, he loaned the late Mr. Guier his note at 
eighteen months, for 6100, 000, which was discounted 
by Mr. Girard. 


a 


NEW YORK 


The New York Journal of Commerce says that a 
gecent act of the legislature of that state confirms 
the title of naturalized citizens to real estate, and 
renders valid any conveyances executed by them; al- 
go of aliens, who have filed, or shall, within one year, 
from the date of the act, (April 10, 1843,) file the 
deposition or affirmation specified in sec. 15, art. 2, 


t 


e 
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Will of Jacob Ridgway, esq. Great anxiety has 
been 1 felt to know what would be the dis- 
tribution of the estate of one so wealthy as the late 
J. Ridgway, esq. The reports that were set on foot 
afew days since could of course not be well founded. 

We learn, from unquestionable autbority, that the 
will of Mr. Ridgway was opened and read yesterday 
afternoon. It was in the hand writing of Mr. R., and 
was prepared about two years since. 

Mr. Ridgway bequeathed to Messrs. Carlton and 
Bloomfield Moore, two sons of the late Mr. Samuel 
Moore, formerly his plastorer, ten thousand dollars 
each—having treated them with more than all the 
kindness which, twenty years before, he had promised 
to their dying father. 

To his clerk, Mr. Thomas Craven, who had been 
most faithful and attentive, he gave the sum of six 
thousand dollars. 

To his housekeeper an annuity. 

To Mr. Bethuel Moore, his carpenter, the house in 
which he (Mr. M.) resides. 

To his mason he gave one thousand dollars. 

To his conchman, a faithful servant, one thousand 
dollars. 

To all the other servants small legacies. 

To several other persons legacies of five hundred 
and a thousand dollars each. 

Making in all fifty thousand dollars. 

The remainder of his immense 5 
to be between three and ſour millions of dollars— 
Mr. Ridgway divided equally among his three chil- 
dren, Mr. John Ridgway, Dr. James Rush, and 
Mrs. Rotch, in fee. 

The ſollowing persons are the executors named in 
the will- Mr. John Ridgway, the son, Dr. James 
Rush, the son-in-law, and Mrs. Rotch, the daughter 
of Mr. Ridgway. [U. S. Gaz. 


COLONIZATION. The barque Renown, which 
has been chartered to take out emigrants to Liberia, 
we learn from an authentic source, was to sail from 
New Orleans on Thursday for Norfolk, where she 
will probably arrive about 15th instant. The Re 
nown has been chartered by the American Colonize- 
tion society at New Orleans, and merely touches at 
Norfolk to receive additional freight and emigrants. 
Articles intended for the Renown, may be consigned 
to Messrs. Soutter and Bell, Norfolk. 

The Renown takes on board at N. Orleans sixty- 
nine liberated slaves, the property of the Jate Mrs. 
Read, of Mississippi, the remainder, there being one 
hundred and thirty in all, awaiting another expedi- 
tion. Eighteen slaves from Kentucky to whom free- 
dom was bequeathed by their late master are ex- 
pected also to accompany the expedition. Twelve 
slaves from Richmond, Virginia, to whom freedom 
was bequeathed on condition of their emigrating to 
Liberia within a certain time, and who have them- 
selves earned a part of the money necessary to de- 
fray their expenses, will hae a go out in the Re- 
nown. There are a number of other slaves belong- 
ing to plantations in Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, &c., who will probably emigrate the pre- 
sent year, as their present owners are ready to libe- 
rate them so soon as money can be procured to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of emigration. 


SLAVE QUESTION. A French paper publish- 
ed in New York, entitled Le Courier des Etats Unis, 
publishes a correspondence which discloses a move- 
ment of some interest to the people of this country. 
The French government have under consideration a 
project for emancipating the slaves in the West In- 

ia colonies. This is warmly opposed by the slave- 
holders of those islands, who, for the pur of de- 
feating 1G propose a league between the French and 
Spanish West Indies and the southern states of our 
union for the common defence of their slave pro- 


perty. 

The first letter given by La Courier is from Paris, 
under date of Feb, 26th, signed ‘4. Jollivet, delegate 
in the chamber of deputies from Martinique,’ and 
states that ‘ina short time delegates, chosen from 
among the most influential inhabitants of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, will visit the southern states of the 
union and the Spanish islands, to arrange the basis 
of a common defence.’ To prepare the southern 
states for the proposed movement, M. Jollivet has is- 
sued an address to them, from which the following is 
an extract: 

“The colonial authorities have! just rejected unani- 
mously, the projects of emancipation which ‘the 
French government had submitted to their delibera- 
tions. Their resistance would be more efficacious, 
their means of resistance more powerful, if the 
southern states of the American union, the Spanish 

islands, and Brazil, were to make common cause 
with them. 

Whenever emancipation shall be effected in all the 
archipelago of the Antilles, it will be very difficult 


for the southern states of the union to escape the 
contagion and the peril of the-example. It is to 
you, therefore, that I have addressed the invitation 
to unite with the delegates of the French colonies, 
to effect which object you can organize in your state, 
and in the neighboring states committees of corres- 
pondence, with whom I engage to put myself imme- 
diately in communication.“ 


There is another letter in the series, dated Paris, 

March lst, signed Alph. Rides des Contenot, which 
says: 
1 t{has just been decided that a deputation from the 
French colonies shall go in the course of September 
or October next, to make an appeal to the southern 
states of the American union and to the Spanish Is- 
lands. This deputation will be composed of M. 
Portier, vice president of the colonial council of 
Guadaloupe, M. Huc, member of the colonial coun- 
cil of Martinique, and other persons. These gen- 
tlemen will call a meeting at New Orleans, and re- 
present the importance to the southern states of sus- 
taining the French Antilles, which are really the 
avant posts of the island of Cuba, as thatis the ad- 
vanced post of Florida, Alabama, Virginia, &c. 
After having overthrown the one, the abolitionists 
will bring all their forces to bear upon the others. 
Their cause then is common, their defence ought to 
be the same. 

The editor of Le Courier adds to this letter— 
“The terrible disasters (earthquakes) which have 
just ruined one of the principal French colonies, 
will expose the colonial cause to be found without 
defenders at the tribunal of the European world, if 
continental America does not promptly relieve and 
reinforce this courageous vanguard. Those coun- 
tries to which slavery 1s a condition of prosperity 


jand of existence, should remember that it is not at 


Madrid nor at Washington that their cause must be 
pleaded, but at Paris. Whenever France shall be 
conquered by abolitionism, the slave system will have 
lost the last of its ramparts.” 

[To this or any proposition from abroad relating to 
the slavery of the African race, the people of the U. 
States will hold but one language. E ALLOW NO 
FOREIGN INTERFERENCE ON THIS QUESTION.) 


THE GEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION met at 
Albany last week. Professor Henry D. Rogers took 
the chair as president. Dr. Owen, of New York, 
read an interesting paper upon a process of execut- 
ing, on cotton cloth, durable paintings illustrative of 
geological and scientific subjects, and exhibited many 
specimens of the art—fishes, rocks, fossils, &c.—of 
great beauty and truth in color and drawing. Mr. 

oldeman explained another mode of executing 
geological representations, practised in Pennsylva- 
nia, on paper, and with dry colors, rubbed in with 
a stamp, and then retouched with a pencil or cra- 


on. 
Mr. Dana read a paper on certain geological prin- 
ciples, being the result of observations sade in the 
course of the exploring expedition. This caused a 
debate on metamorphic formations. Professor Beck 
read a paper on igneous action, which caused consi- 
derable discussion. 

Frofessor Dana, in speaking of the subject, main- 
tained that water at the bottom of the ocean might 
become heated to a degree much beyond the ordina- 
ry boiling point, by sub-marine volcanoes, and yet 
be kept in its position for a long time without rising 
or mingling with the colder water, 1 the mere 
weight of the superincumbent fluid. This position 
was 33 combated by a member of the as- 
sociation, who insisted that it was impossible to heat 
water as hot at the bottom of the ocean as it was in 
a kettle—inasmuch as the moment a volume of wa- 
ter became heated at the bottom it would rise to the 
top, and give place to the colder water, which in its 
turn would rise, &c. Mr. Dana’s position was main- 
tained by Messrs. Redfield, Emerson, and Houghton. 
Professor Bailey, of West Point, read a paper giving 
the results of his discoveries of the existence, from 
and character of crystals in the barks, leaves anc 
ashes of the different kinds of woods. It was 
illustrated by beautiful diagrams. More than g mil - 
lion of these crystals may be found in a single 
square inch of the liber of the wood. Dr. Owen 
read a long and interesting paper on the geology 
of the western states—principally of Indiana and 
5 Ohio Valley. This elicited an interesting de- 

ate. 

The association of American Geologists closed its 
session at Albany on Tuesday evening, to meet at 
Washington in May next year. A number of highly 
interesting and valuable papers were read during the 
session, including one, which is spoken of as pecu- 
liarly meritorious, by Professor gers, the presi- 
dent, on the subject of earthquakes, illustrated by a 
very large diagram. Previous to adjournment, Dr. 
Locke, of Cincinnati, was chosen the next president 


of the association, and Dr. David Dale Owen, of In- 
diana, secretary. 

IMPORTATION OF MERCHANDIZE AND 
SPECIE. ‘Why does the gold come in from Eng- 
land?” isa question often asked; and the answer 
usually is, the balance of trade is in our favor.” We 
may understand 1 ts of the cause, however, if 
we look at the state of imports for 1841, 42, and the 
first quarter of 1843, and the same views will show 
what must be the situation of the American market 
or British fabrics. 


Linen cloths. 
There were exported from Liverpool, in 1841— 
1841. 1842. 
Cases. Bales. Cases. Bales. 
To New York, 9,770 5,476 4,448 3,799 
To Boston, 575 1, 135 477 686 
To Philadelphia, 2,563 865 1,206 401 
Cotton stuffs. 
To New York, 19.540 762 9,244 471 
To Boston, 2,949 273 1.986 156 
To Philadelphia, 3,984 44 1,614 54 
Cotton threads. 
To New York, 2, 024 45 961 15 
To Boston, 83 2 41 0 
To Philadelphia 408 3 171 5 
W oollen\stuffs. 
To New York, 4,605 5,708 3,422 4,698 
To Boston, 523 615 590 141 
To Philadelphia, 463 1.659 166 676 
5 Worsted stuffs. 
To New York, 5, 415 425 3,315 511 
To Boston, 1,415 159 946 123 
To Philadelphia, 826 156 305 104 


It will be seen that the exportation from Live 1 
for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia was, in 1842 
ong aoon half of what it was ìn 1841. 

e have before us, also, a statement of the ex- 
rts from the same port to the same ports, for the 
rst three montha of 1843, and they bear about the 
same relation to the imports of the first quarter of 
1842, that the whole of the imports of 1842 bear 
to those of 1841—that is, they are about half, so that 
there will be a tremendous falling off, when the 
whole business of 1843 shall have been made up. 

In the article of blankets, the following is the 

statement: . 


Three months of 
184]. 1842. 1843. 
les. Bales Bales. 
New York, 1,758 1,614 127 
Boston, 217 138 5 
Philadelphia, 401 47 6 
Baltimore, 137 


The merchandize exported from Liverpool] to Bal- 
timore, is thus set |forth: 


Three months of 
1841. 1842. 1843. 
Cs. Bis. Cs. Bis. Cases. Bis. 


Woollen stuffs, 55 833 48 313 16 129 
Cotton do 1,065 24 154 1 145 
Worsted do 75 11 

Linen cloth, 320 162 193 153 12 


This immense difference acquires new consequence 
from the fact, that while the number of cases and 
bales diminish at the rate of fifty per cent. the price 
of the same articles has been equally reduced. Those 
then, who recollect the vast amount of cotton and 
provisions that have been shipped from this country 
to England, in the time included in the above calcu- 
lations, will find no difficulty in accounting for the 
amount of specie flowing into this country; and they 
will also see in the state of the market, consequent 
upon; such an unequal commerce, the means of pay- 
ing off all personal indebtedness of the United States 
to Great. Britain, which is the beginning of the pub- 
lig liquidation. Am. Sentinel. 

DOMESTIC SILK. We were shown to-day some 
ich specimens of manufactured silk, consisting of 
handkerchiefs and sewing silk, the product of Lake 
county, Ohio. Messrs. Clapp and Curtis, of Patnes- 
ville, commenced the growing ard manufactur of 
silk last season, and we are glad to learn from Mr. 
Clapp that the experiment has been crowned with 
anticipated success. Mr. Curtis returned last sea- 
son from England, which country he visited ut the 
instance of the Anti Corn Law League associa- 
tion, and while in London secured the services of 
Mr. James Newman, an experienced silk throster. 
With the aid of Mr. N., Messrs. C. and C. have put 
one Joom in operation, have manufactured about 
100 Ibs. of silk, and expect to weave this sprin 
some 400 yards of silk fabrics. They have erecte 
two Throwing mills, one of 40 and the other of 80 
spindles—one Tramming and doubling machine, 
and two Piedmont reels, propelled, by horse pow- 
er. They have fourteen acres, of: morus multicau- 
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lis trees, and expect to feed 1,000,000 or more of] others, and not upon his own suggestion in going to 


silk worms the present season. Their silk estab- 
‘lishment will afford a good market for cocoons in 
this vicinity, as they propose to purchase or manu- 
facture on shares all 

silk Mr. Clapp bas with him are truly elegant and 
creditable to the manufacturers, and well worthy 
tbe attention of all who take pride in encouraging 
our own products and desire to be really indepen. 
dent. (Clev. Herald. 


LENGTH OF RAIL ROADS IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. The New York Tribune gives the 
following summary of the aggregate length of rail 
roads completed and in operation in the U. States 
which will be found very nearly correct: 

Miles 


i Miles. 
In N. Eng. states 695 In Alabama 61 
New Vork 666 Florida 32 
New Jersey 204 Louisiana 76 
Penn'a. (about) 700 Mississippi 66 
Delaware 49 Kentucky 60 
Maryland 331 Ohio 73 
Virginia 350 Indiana 28 
N. Carolina 247 Michigan 226 

S. Carolina 198 


Georgia 350 Total 4,442 

A large number of miles already graded and near- 
y ready for the iron rails, on roads in various sec- 
ons of thé country, are not included in the state- 
ment. Probably or 600 miles may be expected 
to be completed in one or two years and added to the 
above amount, which already exceeds the total 
length of rail roads in all other countries combined.— 
The cost, so far, is at least one hundred million of dol- 
lars. Nearly all the iron for these roads has been 


imported from England, costing probably twelve or her, and is in n 


dollars. 


DEATH OF THE HON. H. BAYLIES, GEN. 
WASHINGTON’S AID. The honorable Hodijah 
Baylies died at Dighton, Bristol county, (Massachu- 
setts,) on the 26th ult. at the age of 87. He was 
educated at Harvard College, and afterwards enter- 
ed the revolutionary army, where he served with 
honor. After the surrender of Cornwallis, be at- 
-tained the military rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
‘was for some time attached to General Washington’s 
staff as one of his aids-de-camp. He has held vari- 
ous civil offices, and until a few years before his 
death, was judge of Probate for the county of Bristol. 
In private life he was much esteemed. His death 
leaves col. John Trumbull the sole surviving field of- 
ficer of the revolution. 


SECOND POCAHONTAS. At the last session 
of congress the following interesting communication 
was received from the war department, and referred 
do the appropriate committee, who reported a bill, 
whieh was passed, granting a pension of eight dol- 
‘Jars a month to Mi fy, the dian woman, mentioned 
Washington, April 13, 1842. 


in the letter. 

Sm: I have the honor to report that, in my recent 
visit to the Creek nation of Indians, I found a Creek 
woman named Milly, a daughter of the celebrated 
Peon Francis, the Creek chief who was executed 
1 


thirteen million o 


order of General Jackson in the Seminole war of 

17~18; and, believing that the circumstances of 
her history presented a case of very peculiar inter- 
est, I made a point to obtain from herself a state- 
ment of her conduct in 1818, when as public history 
has already recorded, she saved the life of an Ame- 
rican citizen who was a prisoner in the power of 
some of her tribe. Being in the vicinity of the In- 
dian girl, near the mouth of the Verdigris river, and 
being acquainted with a portion of her history, I 
rode several miles to hear her story from herself. 


She began by saying that an elder sister and her- 
self were playing on the bank of the river Apala- 
chicola, when they heard a war- cry, which they un- 
derstood to signify that a prisoner had been taken. 
They immediately went in the direction of the cry, 
and found a white man entirely naked tied to a tree, 
and two young Indian warriors with their rifles, 
dancing around him, preparatory to putting him to 
death, as was their right, according to custom, they 
having taken him a prisoner. She explained to me 
that in such cases the life of a prisoner is in the 
hands of the captors—that even the chiefs have no 
authority in the case. Milly was then but fifteen 
years of age. 

“The prisoner was a young man,” said Milly, “and 
seemed very much frightened, and looked wild 
around to see if any body would help him.“ 
thought it was a pity,” sle said, that a young man 
like him should be put to death; and I spoke to my 
father, and told him it was a pity to kill him—that 
he had no head to go to war with,” (meaning that 
the young man nut have acted upon the advice of 


war.) My father told me,” continued Milly, that 
he could not save him, and advised me to speak to 
the Indians, and I did so; but one of them was very 


offered. The specimens of | much enraged, saying he had lost two sisters in the 


war, and would put the prisoner todeath. I told 
him, “ said Milly, “that it would not bring his sisters 
back to kill the young man; and so, talking to him 
for some time, I finally persuaded him; and he said 
that if he one man would agree to have his head 
shaved and dress like an Indian, and live among 
them, they would save his life.” 

She then proposed the conditions to the white man, 
which were joyfully accepted; and the Indians 
changed the contemplated death scene into a frolic. 
They shaved the young man’s head, excepting the 
scalp-lock, which was ornamented with feathers; 
and, after painting him, and providing him an Indian 
T he was set at liberty, and adopted as one of the 
tribe. 

Some time sfterward the young man proposed 
marriage; but Milly said she did not save his life for 
that, and declined his proposals. 

I asked Milly how she now lived. She told me 
that she was very poor, and had to work very hard; 
that her father was put to death in the war, and her 
mother and sister were also dead. Of eight chil- 
dren she had but three living; two of whom were 
young girls, and one a boy, too young to help her. 

ut she said that if she could recover her property 
from the Seminoles she could Jive very well. 

She is now about forty years of age, and after 
having seen her, and being entirely satisfied of the 
truth of her story, I am induced to recommend that 
her case be laid before congress. Milly has now no 
husband or brother, or any connection to provide for 

eed—with a fine promising son in- 
deed, but too young to be of service to his mother; 
and, owing to pledges made to the Seminoles, it is 
probable she will not be able to recover possession of 
some negro property, now held by the Seminoles, 
belonging to her. 

I have the honor to be, very etfully, your 
obedient servant, ` E:. A. HITCHCOCK, 

Lieut. Col. 3d infantry, &c. 

Hon. J. C. Spencer, secretary of war. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The following legers are in reply to interrogatories 
addressed to them severally by “the democratic” 
state convention of Indiana, held at Indianoplis on the 
Sth January last. 


From the Indiane State Journal. 
REPLY OF MR. CALHOUN. 

Washington, 26 Jan. 1843. 
Gentiemen: I have been honored by your note of 
the 18th inst. covering a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by a convention of the democratic party of 
the state of Indiana, held at Indianapolis on the 9th 
inst. :equesting my views in reference to the different 
questions therein proposed to the individuals of the 
party who have been named as candidates for the 
presidency and vice presidency. I have embraced 
the earliest opportunity, which my other engagements 
permitted, to comply with your request. 
In answer to the first question, in which J am de- 
sired to state whether I am in favor of, or opposed 
to the chartering of a national bank, or any other 
national institution, by whatever name it may be 
called, authorised to issue bills of credit for banking 
purposes, or to regulate exchanges?—with my views 
of the constitutionality and expediency of such an 
institution, I reply, I am opposed to a national insti- 
tution, be its name what it may, authorised to issue 
bills of credit for banking purposes, or to regulate 
exchanges, both on the ground of expediency and 
constitutionality. My reasons for both, in reference 
to a national bank have been so fully stated in the 
various discussions on the subject, since the stoppage 

of payments in °37, that it is not deemed necessa 
to repeat them on this occasion, as they must be well 
known to the community. As to a bank or an insti- 
tution of any kind to regulate exchanges, I hold that 
the objection to the expediency or constitutionality of 
a bank of issue are applicable to any such institution. 
To the three next questions, whether I am in favor 
of, or opposed to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several states of the 
union? Whether I am in favor of, or opposed to a 
protective tariff, and also to an amendment of the 
constitution of the United States stil! further limiting 
the veto power? J answer, I am opposed to each; 
aod for my reasons refer to my speeches delivered 
recently in the senate, on these subjects. 
The fifth and last question is, whether 1 will abide 
by the decision of a national convention of the demo- 


cratic party, in the selection of a candidate for the | ciple of 


presidency? And whether I will give my su 
and influence to the election of the moraines of Paid 
convention, if not myself nominated by said con- 
vention? This question seems to assume that I am a 
candidate, soliciting the office of president, and de- 
termining, by my individual judgment, the proper 
measures to be adopted to secure it. It is not the 
light in which I regard myself, or desire to be re- 
rded by the public. My name has been presented 
or that high office by no agency or solicitation of mine; 
and it helongs to the friends who prefer me, and have 
presented my name to the people, to decide upon the 
course proper to be adopted, in reference to this 
uestion. have, however, no reason to doubt, but 
that they will cheerfully abide by the decision of a 
convention, fairly called, and fairly constituted; that 
would allow ample time for the full development of 
public opmion, and would represent fully, equally, 
and fairly , the voice of the majority of the 7. 
With great respect, I am, &c. J. C. CALHOUN. 

Hon. Ethan 4. Brown, John Law, Nathaniel West, 
John Pettit, Jesse D. Bright, and 4. C. Pepper, Esgs. 
committee. 

REPLY OF MR. BUCHAWAN. 
Washi city, Feb 11, 1843. 

Genr.iemen: I have had the honor of receiving 
your communication in behalf of the late democratic 
convention of the state of Indiana; and in obedience 
to their request, I shal] now -proceed to answer the 
interrogatories which you have propounded to me b 
their direction. In performing this duty, I think 
shall best consult the wishes of the members of that 
convention by employing, as faras I can, the clear 
and explicit language of the interrogatories themsel- 
ves, noi deeming it necessary to enlarge upon subjects, 
the consideration and discussion of which have occu- 
pied a considerable portion of my public life. Jn- 
stead, therefore of troubling you with reasons in 
detail for my opinion on the bank, the distribution, 
and the veto questions, I shall have the bonor of 
transmitting to you speeches delivered by me on 
these subjects in the senate of the United States, du- 
ring the present congress. 

In the first place, then, I am opposed to the char- 
tering of a National Bank, or any other institution, 
by whatever name it may be called, authorised 
to issue bills of credit for banking purposes, or to re- 
late exchanges,” believing any such institution to 
be both unconstitutional and highly inexpedient. 
2. I am “opposed to the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the several states 
of the union. 
3. If, by a protective tariff, you mean the levying 
of any higher (ax upon imports than may be necessa- 
ry to secure sufficient revenue for the purpose of sus- 
taining an economical administration of government 
then I am opposed to any such tariff. On this subject, 
I cannot better present to you my views than by 
copying a few sentences from my remarks, made in 
the senate of the United States on the 27th August 
last, on the tariff bill. They are as follows: 

“uI would, upon the present, as upon almost every 
other occasion, have acted upon the principles of 
Gen. Jackson, a man nearly as much distinguished for 
sagacity and statesmanship, as for bis courage and 
conduct on the field of battle. That illustrious old 
man, having the review and reduction of the tariff 
of 1832, distinctly in view, uses the following lan- 
guage, in his annual message of December, of that 
year: “The soundest maxims of public policy and the 
rinciples upon which our republican institutions are 
ounded, recommend a proper adaptation of the reven- 
ue to the expenditure; and they also require that the 
expenditure shall be limited to what by an economi- 
cal administration, shall be consistent with the sim- 
plicitv of the government, and necessary to an effi- 
cient public service. In affecting this adjustment, it 
is due, in justice to the interest of the different states, 
and even to the preservation of the union itself, that 
the protection afforded by existing laws to any bran- 
ches of national industry should not exceed what 
may be necessary to counteract the regulations of 
foreign nations, and to secure a supply of those articles 
of manufacture essential to the national 5 
and safety in time of war.“ In several of his pre- 
vious messages to congress, he avows similar princi- 
ples, in terms still stronger; and in one of them he 
cites the authority of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
in their support. This is my creed upon the subject of 
the tariff, and I am both willing and anxious to ca 
it out fairly in practice. Iam willing to unite wi 
my political friends from the north, the south, the 
east, and the west, in reducing the expenditures of 
the government to the lowest point, consistently with 
the national safety. I would not impose one dollar of 
duties on foreign imports, beyond what may be ne- 
cessary to meet such an economical expenditure. In 
adjusting these duties, I shall vever abandon the prin- 

i discrimination in ſavor of such branches of 
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I have, and ever shall act upon this great principle, 


home industry as may be necessary ‘‘to secure a sup- 


ply of those articles of manufacture essential to the 
national independence and safety in time of war,” and 
this more especially after such manufactures have 
been established at immense expense on the faith of 

our laws. I would save them from sinkiog into ruin, 

y such a rate of discrimination as may be necessary 
to preserve them. I repeat that this is my creed and 
it has always been the creed of the fathers of the de- 
mocratic church.” (Vide the congressional Globe, 
for the session of 1841, 42, page 951.) 

4. I am “opposed to any amendment of the consti- 
tution of the United States, still further limiting the 
veto power.” 

5. I shall “abide by the decision of a national con- 
vention of the democratic party, in the selection ofa 
candidate for the presidency; and sball give my sup- 
port and influence to the election of the nominee of 
said convention.” Yours, doe Bacal natal . 

JAMES BUCHAN AN. 


REPLY OF MR. JOHNSON. 
| Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 6, 1843. 

Gewriemew: Your letter of the 10th January was 
duly received. It gives me pleasure to make known 
my views upon apy political subject, connected with 
the office of the president of the United States. The 
resolutions enclosed of the democratic state conven- 
tion of Indiana, embrace the bank of the United 
States, the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the states, a protective tariff, and a na- 
tional convention. I will answer in the order in 
which you have presented your enquiries. 

The charter of a bank of the United States, by 
congress, I have always considered unconstitutional 
and inexpedient—having given my vote against it in 
1811, and at each successive presentation af the sub- 
ject since, up to the period of the fourth of March, 

841, when I retired from the public service of the 
United States, in accordance with the will of the people. 
It has been my constant practice, and my disposition, 
to construe with strictness, the powers delegated to 
the federal government, and to confine my action 
within the plain meaning of its constitutional provi- 
sions; carefully avoiding any enlargement of its autho- 
rity. Notwithstanding the 5 investigations 
and elaborated discussions of this annoying question, 
I am confirmed in my first opinion, that congress has 
no 
United States “authorized to issue bills of credit for 
banking purposes, or to regulate exchanges.” 


Tho federal constitution contains no specific grant 
of power to raise money to be distributed among the 
states. I look upon the act of congress relative to 
this subject as a dangerous precedent, and injurious 
in its consequences. It is unquestionably a direct in- 
terference with the internal policy and domestic con- 
cerns of the states. If the federal government has 
the right to issue a financial power for munificence, 
it surely possesses the power to exterminate evils, 
which, in the opinion of congress, may exist in the 
several states. This power would tend to consoli- 
dation, and degrade and impair the sovereignty of 
the states, by producing a dependence in them, upon 
the federal government, for the revenue necessary 
for their existence. The power vested in congress 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and exci- 
ses, mustbe understood as limited by the objects 
which are enumerated in the same sentence, “to pay 
me debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the states.“ A revenue raised for 
any other purpose than one which applies equally to 
all the states, would transcend the true boundary of 
the constitution. Imposts which operate as burthens 
upon one section of the nation, and as bounties to 
another, would violate the spirit of the constitution. 
I am in favor of raising by duties on importations, 
as much money as may be adequate, when added to 
the sales of the public lands, to pay the entire ex- 
penses of the federal government, economically ad- 
ministered, and no more. In fixing such a tariff, | 
think it good policy and consistent with an equitable 
consideration for every interest, that due regard 
should be had to such agricultural commocities and 
productions, and manufactured articles as can be 
fabricated in abundance and perfection, and which 
are of essential and general use. 

Taxes collected, indirectly by commerce, are least 
felt, and most cheerfully paid—and if they can be 
so regulated asto evolve great national resources, 
and rear up skilful artificers and manufacturers, the 
patriot’s hope would be consummated. It is the true 
democratic doctrine, as far as I understand it, to give 
this incidental protection to agriculture and manu- 
factures, and thus give universal satisfaction to all 
liberal minded men, by extending a general advan- 
tage, equally regarding every interest and every sec- 
tion of this great extended confederacy. If I know 
myself, I am equally the friend of all, and the ene- 
my of none; and as far as I have capacity to judge, 


power, constitutionally, to charter a bank of the q 


of equal devotion to every section and every interest 
of our common country. The constitution of the 
United States was brought into being at a time, and 
under circumstances peculiarly adapted to ensure the 
greatest wisdom in the enactment of laws, and im- 
partiality in the administration of them. The senate 
and house of representatives, the one representing 
the sovereignty, and the other the people of the se- 
veral states, are checks upon each other, and to make 
a law, both must concur. The president has a check 
upon both, as the representative of the sovereignty 
of the whole people of the several states, uninfluenc- 
ed by sectional sansa or local interests. My opi- 
nion is, that the qualified veto which the president 
possesses in legislation, is beneficial and conserva- 
tive, and 1 am opposed to an amendment of the 
constitution of the United States, still further limit- 
ing the veto power.” 

will abide by the decision of n national conven- 
tion of the democratic party, in the selection of a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States, 
and will give my support and influence to the election 
of the nominee of said convention, if not myself 
nominated by said convention.” 

The democratic convention of the state of Ken- 
tucky, on the 9th ultimo, nominated and recommend- 
ed me as the candidate for the pees ory in 1844; 
and, among other things, put forth my political prin- 
ciples, embracing the enquiries made by you. In ad- 
dition to this responsive letter, I refer to that address, 
as containing a correct view of my sentiments upon 
these and other subjects. 

With sentiments of high consideration and respect, 
I am, truly and sincerely, your obedient servant, 

RH. M. JOHNSON. 

Messrs. Ethan 2. Brown, John Law, Nathaniel West, 
John Pettit, Jesse D. Bright, and A. C. Pepper, com- 
mittes. 


REPLY OF MR. CASS. 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1843. 

Genriemen: Your letter, enclosing the resolu- 
tions of the democratic convention of the state of 
Indiana, was addressed to me at Washington, but did 
not reach that city till after I had left there. It was 
then forwarded to me at this place, and in conse- 
uence of having stopped upon the route, considera- 
ble delay has occurred in its receipt. I make this 
explanation to account for that delay. 

shall now proceed to answer the questions pro- 
posed by the convention, briefly, but frankly; satisfi- 
ed it will be more ble to yourselves, and your 
colleagues of the convention, that I should be expli- 
cit, than that I should be led into tedious disserta- 
tions. 

With respect toa national bank, [ have to remark, 
that I have always entertained doubts of the power 
of congress to charter such an institution. e in- 
direct process by which this power is deduced from 
a general provision of that instrument, has never 
been satisfactory tome. But there is the Jess necea- 
sity for entering more in detail into the constitu- 
tional question, as it seems the public voice has pro- 
nounced itself, and justly, against the incorporation 
of any national bank by congress. No such institu- 
tion should, in my opinion, be established. 

In answer to the second question, which relates to 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the several states, I reply, that I think no 
such distribution should be made. I will state, in a 
few words, the ground of this opinion. The neces- 
sary revenue for the support of the government of 
the United States, must come from the people, and 
it must be uppror by direct or indjret taxation, or 
by the sale o t property. The general senti- 
ment is opposed to direct taxation by the general go- 
vernment in time of peace; and of course, there are 
left but the other two sources of supply to meet its 
expenses. Their proceeds must constitute the re- 
venue of the country; and if one of them is abstract- 
ed or diminished, an additional burden is tbrown 
upon the other. Whatever sum the necessary ex- 
penses of the government may require, if the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands make no part of it, the 
whole must be raised by taxation. If they make 
part of it, then the amount of taxation is diminish- 
ed by the sum supplied by these proceeds. It fol- 
lows, that any proposition to divert the proceeds of 
these lands from the support of the government, is 
in fact but a proposition to lay taxes upon the people. 
If a permanent annual revenue of eighteen millions 
of dollars is necessary, for an economical adminis- 
tration of the government, and if two millions of 
these are produced by the sales of public lands, let 
the source of this supply be diverted to some other 
object, and these two millions must be provided by 
the imposition of taxes. All this is too clear to need 
further illustration. A proposition then to distribute 


the proceeds of the public lands among the several 


states, is, in effect, but a proposition to increase the 
taxation of the people of the United States, through 
the medium of the general government, in order that 
the amount, thus increased, may be paid into the 
treasuries of the respective states. To me it appears 
perfectly clear, that whatever may be the annual 
sum produced by the sale of lands, that sum is a part 
of the revenue of the country, and that it is just as 
competent for congress to take any othertwo mil- 
lions, supposing that to be the amount, from the pub- 
lic treasury, and divide them among the states, as to 
select for that purpose, the dollars actually produced 
by the land sales. It seems to me, that such a course 
of action would bg injurious in practice, dangerous 
in principie; and Without warrant in the constitution 
of the U. S. The theory of our political institu- 
tions, is familiar to us all. The government of the 
confederation, and the governments of all the confe- 
derated states, have, their respective rights and du- 
ties clearly defined, and each, within its proper 
sphere, is independent of the others; each raises and 
expends its revenue, and performs all the necessary 
functions of a sovereign state. What right has one 
to interfere with another, unless in cases marked out 
by the constitution itself? If the general govern- 
ment can provide a revenue for the respective states, 
and does provide one, it is clear that one great dis- 
tinctive feature of our political system will disap- 
pear, and that the relations between the confedera- 
tion, as such, and the individual states composing it, 
will be wholly changed. Human sagacity cannot 
foretell what would be the entire result of this state 
of things, but it is easy to predict, that this new ap- 
plication of the money power would give to the go- 
vernment of the United States a strength never con- 
templated by the American people, and irreconcilea- 
ble with our constitutional organization; and that it 
would lead to a habit of dependence on the part of 
the states, by which their efficiency to resist any en- 
croachment of the general government would be 
pana sed. Without pushing these considerations 
urther, I conclude this branch of the subject by re- 
peating, that, in my opinion, no distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands should be made. 

The subject of a protective tariff has been so long 
and ably discussed, that it would be useless for me 
to do more than to give you the result of my views. 
1 think, then, that the revenue of the government 
ought to be brought down to the lowest point com- 

tible with the performance of its constitutional 

unctions; and that in the imposition of duties, ne- 
cessary, with the proceeds of the public lands, to 
provide this revenue, incidental protection should be 
afforded to such branches of American industry as 
may require it. This appears to me, not only con- 
stitutional, but called for by the great interests of the 
country; and if a protective tariff, upon this princi- 
ple, were wisely and moderately established, and 
then left to its own operation, so that the communi- 
ty could calculate upon its reasonable duration, and 
us avoid ruinous fluctuations, we might look for as 
general acquiescence in the arrangement, as we can 
ever expect in questions of this complicated kind, 
when local feelings have been enlisted, which a pru- 
dent legislature must consult more or less, and en- 
deavor to reconcile. : 

A proposition to amend the constitution of the U. 
States, is one which I should always receive with 
great caution. There is already in our country too 
great a disposition to seek, in changes of the laws 
and constitutions, remedies for evils to which all so- 
cieties are more or less liable, instead of leaving 
them to find their own cure in the operation of the 
ordinary causes which act upon communities. Itis 
often better to suffer a partial inconvenience, than 
rashly to alter the fundamental principles of a polit- 
ical system. Stability is better than change, when 
change is not decidedly called for. Iam not aware 
that the exercise of the velo 18 has, ſor many 
years, produced any injury to the public service.— 
On the contrary, 1 think in those cases where it has 
been recently interposed, it has been properly appli- 
ed, and that its action has been approved by a great 
majority of the people. I see, therefore, no practi- 
cal evil which demands, in this respect, a change in 
the constitution of the United States. Should cases 
of that nature occur, it will then be time to seek the 
proper remedy. 

our last questions regard the obligations which 
the nomination of a national democratic convention 
should impose upon those persons whose names bave 
been brought forward in connexion with the presi- 
dency of the U.S. 

In the summer of 1841, in answer to an applica- 
tion from a committee appointed by a democratic 
meeting in the city of Philadelphia, I stated my de- 
termination not to suffer my name to be used in this 
matter, unless nominated by a national democratic 
convention. To that declaration I yet adhere; and I 
add, in the terms of your question, that I shall give 
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my support and influence to the nominee of that con- 
ventiou. 1 beg leave, however, to remark, as the 
subject has excited discussion in respectable quar- 
ters, that I am firmly impressed with the belief that 
no portion of the democratic party will weaken its 
strength, or hazard the favorable result we have a 
right to expect, by precipitating the period of the 
meeting of the convention. The great object is a 
union of views, to prevent the efforts of the party 
from being rendered useless by divisions; and this 
union 1s best attained by that process, which shall 
best ascertain the public will—the only legitimate 
source of authority. To effect this, the representa- 
tives at the convention should come from the people; 
and should assemble to exercise their functions in as 
short an interval before the presidential election as 
may be compatible with the preparatory arrange- 
ment and investigations which such a great object 
requires. The people should have all the time pos- 
sible to express their latest will in the nomination of 
the candidate to be submitted for their support.— 
Nothing can be .gained, and much may be lost by 
undue haste. It may wear the appearance of dis- 
trust of the people, or of an unwillingness to leave 
their proper cause in their own hands. There, how- 
ever, it should be left till the last reasonable moment, 
and then the convention will be the fair exponents 
of the will of their constituents, at the time the de- 
legated trust is to be exercised. I do not suffer my- 
self to doubt, but that these views will meet the ap- 
probation of the great democratic party. 

With great respect, gentlemen, I have the honor 
to be, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS. 


To Ethan 4. Brown, John Law, Nathaniel West, 
John Pettit, Jesse D. Bright, and A. C. Pepper, Esqrs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the democratic members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature was held in the capitol, on 
Friday evening, April 14, Samuel Fegely, president, 
at which a report and the following, among other re- 
solutions, were passed. It will be seen that the last 
two completely shut the democrats of the. Keystone 
state out of an early convention: 

Resolved, That we have a decided preference for 
our own favorite candidate, James Buchanan, for the 
precidency, and believe that his merits as a states- 
man anda cilizen, his distinguished qualifications 
and great services, and his political principles give 
him just claims to the station; the democratic party 
of Pennsylvania will assert the high claims of the 
state and our candidate before the national conven- 
tion, and acting in accordance with the principles by 
which they have always been governed, will cheer- 
fully abide by the result of that nomination, and act 
with that harmony and zeal with the democracy of 
the union, which has heretofore distinguished them. 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the 
triumphant success of the democratic party at the 
next presidential election, and cannot doubt that 
in sustaining the great principles of the party, each 
member will perceive the necessity of yielding his 
individual preferences, after a nomination made ac- 
cording to our party usages, and will then give his 
cordial support to the nominee of the national con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That this meeting approves of the sug- 
gestion, already made by the democracy of several of 
the states, that the national convention for the nom- 
ination of candidates for president and vice presi- 
dent of the United States, should be held in the city 
of Baltimore, in May 1844. 

Resolved, That the democratic party of Pennsylva- 
nia should adhere to its ancient usage of selecting 
delegates to the national convention by a democratic 
state convention of delegates assembled according to 
the invariable custom of the party, who will select a 
delegation to represent the state equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives in congreas, 
and, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned, we entirely 
pra ah of the election of delegates by congres- 
sional districts. 

Resolved, That we recommend a democratic state 
convention be held on the 4th of March next, A. D. 
1844, to be composed of delegates equal to the num- 
ber of senators and representatives in the state le- 
gislature, and senatorial districts according to the 
representation to which they may severally be en- 
titled, and, for the purpose of producing as much 
uniformity as may be practicable as to the times of 
the election of delegates throughout the state, it is 
recommended ‘that such delegates be elected in the 
several counties at any time succeeding the Ist of 
January, A. D. 1844. 

Resolved, That the delegates to the convention of 
the 4th March 1844, will have the important duties 
to perform of selecting suitable delegates to repre- 
sent the state in the national convention, forming an 
electoral ticket, and also of nominating a candidate 


ing bis recent tour in Yucatan. 


to be supported by the democratic party in October 
1844, for the high and important office of governor 
of Pennsylvania; and it is recommended to the sever- 
al counties to give such notice of the primary and 
county meetings, as will procure a full attendance of 
the members of the party from which will be select- 
ed delegates, who will faithfully promote the wishes 
as well as the important interests of the people they 
represent. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE MAY MEETING. 


At the May meeting, held on the 2d inst. ALBERT 
GaLLArix, president, Mr. Lawrence, and Doct. Dx 
Wirt, vice presidents, a large number of members 
and several distinguished strangers attended. Mr. 
Catherwood’s beautiful engravings of the magnificent 
ruins of Yucatan were conveniently disposed around 
the room. | 

Stepuens’ Yucatan. In the course of pro- 
ceedings Mr. Wetmore, chairman of the executive 
committee, referred to those drawings illustrating 
the discoveries made by Mr. John L. Stephens’ dur- 
It was well known 
that Mr. S. had now 49 to the world his complete 
written description of his extraordinary discoveries. 
The engravings which accompany the published vo- 
lumes were necessarily on too minute a scale to af- 
ford an adequate idea of the vast and magnificent su- 
perstructures, the remains of which were found in 
that interesting country, or of the very beautiful 
sculptured decorations which adorned them. That 
portion of the labor which was to bring before our 
observation a more perfect and satisfactory repre- 
sentation of these relics of a forgotten race, was re- 
served for Mr. Catherwood, the companion and friend 
of the traveller. How well that work has been ac- 
complished, the society had now the means of judg- 
ing, and certainly nothing could be more creditable 
to the skill and taste of the artist and antiquarian. 
Having accomplished his principal task by giving to 
the world a full, graphic, and faithful description of 
these ruined cities and temples, Mr. Stephens now 
proposed to complete his valuable contributions to 
the cause of historical and scientific research, hy 
publishing an edition of the drawings on the scale 
there represented. 

After some further remarks, Mr. W. submitted a 
prospectus of the work, issued by the Brothers Har- 
per. The size will be the imperial folio. The plates 
28 inches by 20, or the same dimensions with Hum- 
boldt’s Mexico. It will be issued in 20 monthly 
numbers, at five dollars per number, each to contain 
five engravings, to be executed in the highest grade 
of art, with letter press fully describing the buildings 
and subjects represented: the whole forming four 
volumes, at $100 for the set. Mr. Wetmore offered 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the recent discoveries of ruined ci- 
ties, exhibiting a style and architectnre different from 
any elsewhere found, the remains of a people whose 
name and history are unknown, have given a new as- 
pect to the American continent, and afford highly in- 
teresting and important subjects for historical re- 
search. 

Resolved, That the valuable works on Central Ame- 
rica and Yucatan, by our distinguished associate, Mr. 
Stephens, by whom the remains of fifty-one cities 
were visited, and forty-seven of them brought to the 
notice of the civilized world, have added greatly to 
the scanty knowledge before possessed of these re- 
gions and throw light upon the important questions 
that are yet to be solved in relation to the origin of 
the races by whom they were inhabited; and that the 
fuller illustration of those antiquities on a larger scale 
by the pencil of Mr. Catherwood, with accurate sci- 
entific details of architecture and art, is a worthy ob- 
ject of American enterprise, and may be fitly regard- 
ed as a debt which the new world owes to the old. 

Professor Robinson seconded the resolutions, and 
observed, that the proposed work would have a very 
important and happy influence both in elevating our 
national character, in connection with literature and 
the arts, and in inducing further investigation on the 
subject of these interesting antiquities. In a little 
while, the field of discovery in Central America 
will be 5 Europeans. Views in China are 
already announced, and it will be well ſor America 
if we can anticipate the artists that will soor be found 
in Yucatan, by a work like this. 

Mr. Lawrence, the first vice president, after ob- 
serving that he had had no intention of making any 
remarks on the subject under discussion, which was 
calculated to call forth the highest enthusiasm—paid 
an eloquent tribute to Mr. Stephens’ (who was not 
present,) and his co-laborer, Mr. Catherwood, for 
their arduous efforts, and stupendous discoveries, 
which afford means of solving doubts, and testing 
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theories, with regard to those races who inliabited 
this continent at the time of its discovery, by persons 
of European descent. In this view, the edifice deli- 
neated in these drawings are of equal, or indeed 
greater importance, than the round towers of Ireland, 
or the ruins of Pæstum; and even Petra, with the 
other wonders disclosed in the glowing narrative. 
which first brought their associate to the notice of 
his countrymen; and the pyramids of Egypt, as works 
of art, are inferior to these American antiquities, and 
lose their pre-eminent significance, when contrasted 
with the colossal works of Uxmal, and the inferences 
to be deduced from them. He coneluded by saying that 
the society would be highly honored by the connec- 
tion of its names with that of Mr. Stephens, in the 
proposed work. 

Several other gentlemen advocated the resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

The president, before putting the question, said 
that it was already known to a part of the members 
that he had paid some attention to the antiquities of 
America. He possessed, as they were probably aware, 
little imagination. He was a matter of fact person; 
and therefore it was, that he wished these drawings 
to come before the world. Here was truth, not 
fancy. Look at the accounts and sketchés of Palen- 
que, formerly given; and how were they made? Af- 
ter the death of the architect, one having been stolen, 
and one transcribed, there was no certainty of their 
correctness. Here, there was the greatest. He 
would add but a single remark. They had among 
them a gentleman who had travelled in Egypt, Syria, 
and the coast of Africa, with great profit to the pub- 
lic. And this great traveller, Mr. Satherwood, was 
the same man who made these drawings on the spots 
which they represent; and the fact of his intimate 
and practical acquaintance with the various archi- 
tecture of other lands, gives them great value and 
importance. Mr. Gallatin concluded by remarking 
that he perfectly agreed with the language of the re- 
solutions, that this was a debt which the pew world 
owes to the old. We live upon their literature; and 
it is the least return which we can make them. 


Waskmarox's PLAYFUL LETTER. The president 
said that he had lately received from Mr. Cochran, 
for the society, an autograph letter of Gen. Wash- 
ington, which he should request the secretary to read, 
as he thought it both interesting and valuable, as 
showing the simplicity of his character, the incon- 
veniences of the times when it was written, and the 
great economy of his style of living when comman- 

er-in-chief of the American armies. The rev. Mr. 
Walters, through whom it had come, rose to say, 
that in intention it had been presented by Mr. Coch- 
ran to the society thirty years ago, and it was entire- 
ly owing to accident that it had remained so long in 
his possession—and remarked, that it was particular- 
ly interesting, as being almost the only letter of a 
playful character which had been found among the 
papers of the father of his country. The letter was 
then read by Mr. Jay as follows: 

West Point, Au't 16th, 19. 

Dr. Doct: I have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. 
Livingston to dine with me to-morrow; but ought I 
not to apprize them of their fare? As I hate dece 
on ren where the imagination only is 8080 

will. 
It is needless to premise that my table is large en- 
ough to hold the ladies—of this they had ocular 
roof yesterday. To say how it is usually covered 
is rather more essential, and this shall be the purport 
of my letter. ö 
Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have had 
a ham (sometimes a shoulder) of bacon, to grace the 
head of the table, a piece of roast beef adorns the 
foot—and a small dish of greens or beans (almost 
imperceptible) decoratesthe centre. When the cook 
has a mind to cut a figure, (and this, I presume, he 
will attempt to do to- morrow,) we have two beef 
stake pyes, or dishes of crabs in addition, one on 
each side the centre dish, dividing the apace, and re- 
ducing the distance between dish and dish to about 
six feet, which, without them, would be near twelve 
apart. Of late, he had the surprizing luck to discov- 
er, that apples will make pies, and it’s a question if, 
umidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get one 
of apples, instead of having both of beef. 
If the Jadies can put up with such entertainment, 
and will submit to partake of it on plates—once tin, 
but now iron, (not become so by the lobor of scouer- 
ing) I shall be happy to see them. , 

lin. dr. Dr. yr. most obed. servt. 

* GO. WASHINGTON. 
Superscribed) Dr. Cochran, New Windsor. 
ENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. The secretary sub- 
mitted an invitation from the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal society to join with them in the second centennial 
celebration of the confederation of the New Eng- 
land colonies, on the 29th May instant, at Boston 
when a discourse will be delivered by the hon. John 
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Quincy Adams. 
invitation was accepted, and the president was au- 
thorized to appoint delegates to represent the so- 
ciety. oe 

ATIONAL Instrrutz. A circular was also sub- 
mitted from the committee appointed by the Nation- 
al Institute for the promotion of science, to the scien- 
tific and Jearned societies A n the U. States, 
announcing the postponement of the general! meeting 
of the institute to the lat April, 1844. 

Travian Scientiric Society. A letter was read 
from Mr. Ombroli, the United States consul at Flo- 
rence, announcing the transmission of an abstract of 
the diary of the forth convention of the scientific 
men of Jtaly, held at Padua, published in the Journal 
of Commerce of Florence, in which are mentioned 
the princiual subjects treated and discussed in the 
different sections of the same. 

ANOTHER SILVER BUTTON. . A communication was 
received from Wm. B. Crosby, esq., presenting to the 
society a hollow silver button, in which a note was 
contained recovered from a spy 1 ing bit by sir 
Henry Clinton, during our revolution, by means sim- 
ilar to those mentioned in an anecdote recently rela- 
ted by Ger. Talmadge. 


— a 


THE MONTEREY AFFAIR. 


On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the 


COMMODORE JONES—CORRESPONDENCE. 
Flog-ship United States, 
Rio de Janeiro, March 22, 1842. 

Sir: My letter No. 12, dated March 10th, inform- 
ed you of my arrival at this place, and the necessity 
of caulking the ship outside before she could pro- 
ceed on her voyage. That operation having been 
completed in the best manner, and the most of our 
stores and water replenished, I shall proceed to sea 
on Thursday morning in further execution of your 
orders. 8 2 * ? 8 

There is some speculation afloat as to the large in- 
crease of naval force sent to the Pacific by France 
and England. The latter is not well satisfied as to 
the object of France, and it has been intimated to 
me by a high functionary, residing near the imperial 
court, that it is the intention of France to take 
session of and colonize one of the South Sea islands, 
to be maintained as a permanent naval depot. 

I bave not been able to obtain a list of the French 
and English squadrons now in the Pacific, but there 
ts a large increase of ships of both navies, and the 
French ships bave carried out troops. Two cor- 
vettes sailed hence on Thursday last, each having 
120 extra troops on board. The English flag ship, 
now in the Pacific, is the Dublin, (razee,) bearing the 
flag of Rear Admiral Thomas, who has recently re- 
Jieved Admiral Ross; the latter I found here in the 
President, on his way to England, whither he sailed 
a week ago. bs g s 8 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
obedient servant, THOS. AP C. JON ES, 

Commanding Pacific squadron. 
The hon. Abel P. Upshur, secretary of the navy. 


Flag-ship U. States, Callao Bay, May 21, 1842. 
Sir: In my letter No. 14, written at Rio de Janei- 
ro, I stated what was there rumored in reference to 
the movements of the French squadron in those seas. 
and I now have the honor to inform you that a strong 
expedition, consisting of several ships of war, trans- 
ports, and storeships, having on board, it is said, 

1,200 artillerymen, with heavy ordnance, all the a 
purtenances for siege or fortifying against attack. 


sailed from Valparaiso in March, destination alto- 


gether conjectural: some supposing New Zealand, 
(this is the opinion of Admiral Thomas, the English 
commander on the station;) some Tahiti, some the 
Marquesas, and some the Sandwich Islands; while 
there are others who fix the Californias as the point 
of debarkation. I incline to the latter opinion. 

Had I been on the station at the time, I might 
have considered it my duty to have followed this ex- 
pedition, should its course have been directed to- 
wards the Washington or Sandwich Islands, or any 
point on the coast of our own continent washed by 
the Pacific ocean, and to have propounded certain 
interrogatories to the French commander touching 
the object of so formidable an expedition, fitted out 
with so much secrecy as to have eluded the observa- 
tion even of Great Britain, her ever-watchful rival. 
From the civil appointments and equipage of this 
expedition, colonization is undoubtedly its object, but 
the point of settlement is yet unknowf; perhaps 
more than one is contemplated, as reinforcements 
are constantly passing on. 

The occupation of the Sandwich Islands by any 
European governments would be most disastrous to 
our whale fisheries and commercial interest in these 
seas; for, unless they are suffered to remain mutual 
ground, upon which the ships, whether of commerce 


or war, of all nations may at all times meet in per- 


fect safety, without being subjected to the bellige- 
rent operations or laws of any European or other 
rivals, it would be found most difficult, nay, impos- 
sible for the U. States to afford even a shadow of pro- 
tection to her commercial enterprise in this quarter. 
Next to the Sandwich Islands, the coast of Califor- 
nia is deserving the attention of our government, as 
regards the extension and protection of our com- 
mercial interest in this region. And last, though 
perhaps not least, is the Washington group, which 
our country claims by right of discovery, as well as 
by occupation, it having been actually taken posses- 
sion of, fortified, and held many months by Commo- 
dore Porter during the late war with England. 

These are questions which do not properly fall 
within the sphere of my duties as commander of a 
squadron, nevertheless it is not impossible but what, 
as one step follows another, it may be necessary for 
me to interpose by the assertion of our national com- 
mercial rights, in case they are infringed, by any 
power within the limits of my command. I there- 
fore deem it of great importance that I should be 
explicitly instructed as to the views of the govern- 
ment in reference to the suspicious movements of 
France, whose object is doubtless better known at 
Washington now than it is out here. To this end, I 
shal] send one of the vessels to Panama, in Decem- 
ber, to facilitate and make certain the arrivalof any 
messenger you may think proper to despatch, as it is 
by a special messenger only that we can rely for 
speedy or certain communication. In the mean 
time, you may rest assured that, while I shall exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance in watching over our inte- 
rest of every nature in these seas, I shall be extreme- 
ly cautious to avoid collision, or in any way disturb 
the peace and harmony subsisting between our own 
and foreign governments. 

Our consul from the Sandwich Islands having left 
this station some months since for Washington, to 
communicate important information to the govern- 
ment, J am not without hope of hearing from you 
very soon—indeed, by the next arrival—consequent- 
nA I shall confine this ship's cruising to the coast of 

hiliand Peru until I do hear from Washington, so 
that I may be in place to promptly execute your 
commands. I have the honor to be, your obedient 


servant, ý THOS. 3 C. JONES, 
ommanding Pacific squadron. 
The hon. secretary of the navy. 
[cowrIDENTIAL. } 


Flag-ship United States, at sea, Sep. 13, 1842. 
Lat. 40 21' S. Long. 86° 42' 40" . 

Sin: I am again at sea, and refer you to the ac- 
companying paper, marked A, for the cause of.my 
very sudden and unexpected departure with the 
squadron from the port of Callao and coast of Peru. 

It was not until late on Saturday, the 3d inst. that 
my suspicions were awakened as to Admiral Tho- 
mas’s intentions, when I immediately repaired to 
Lima to confer with Mr. Pickett, our charge at that 
court, and with whom on this as on other occasions 
I had full and free consultation, and the result of our 
conference is now in progress of execution, so far 
as that I am on my way to the coast of Mexico and 
California, there to be governed as circumstances 
may dictate when I shall have reached the scene of 
action. 

The Dublin, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Richard Thomas, sailed from Callao on the afternoon 
of the 5th inst. having previously despatched the 
‘“‘Carysfort” and “Champion,” all under sealed or- 
ders. I should have followed the next evening, but 
was prevented b7 wantof wind. In the interim our 
vessels took in all the provisions and stores needed 
that could be obtained at Callao, and put to sea on 
the afternoon of the 7th, and we are now crowding 
all sail on the direct course for Mexico. 

That this proceeding is calculated to excite your 
apprehensions as to our discretion, I am very free to 
admit; but I beg to assure you that no precipitate 
steps will be taken by which aggression will be 
justly chargeable on me; at the same time J shall not 
shrink from any responsibility which, in my judg- 
ment, the honor and interest of our country may re- 
quire. My situation, I can but think, is one of grea- 
ter embarrassment than has ever before fallen on 
any of our naval commanders abroad; but J have not 
the least disposition to transfer it to the shoulders of 
another. I am proud, however, of having it in my 
power to say that there is no difference of opinion 
between that very discreet and able representative 
of the United States at Lima, the honorable J. C. 
Pickett, and myself, upon the various international 
questions we have found it necessary to discuss eince 
l have been on this station, and I need scarcely add 
that the harmony and good will which. prevails in 
this squadron assure me and the nation that “every 
man will do his duty” when his country calls. 


Your Jast orders to me are my sailing orders, dat- 
ed 10th December, 1841, nearly nine months ago, 
since which J have not a - erip of a pen from the na- 
vy department; I am, therefore, forced to the belief 
that your communications must still be detained 
somewhere on the uncertain route of all communi- 
cations between the department and this station 
hence, in all that I may do I shall confine myse¥ 
strictly to what I may suppose would be your views, 
and orders, had you the means of communicating 
them to me. 

The Creole affair, the right of search, the mission 
of Lord Ashburton, the sailing of a strong squadron 
from France under sealed orders for the military oc- 
cupation (as it now turns out) of the Marquesas and 

ashington Islands, new difficulties between the U. 
States and Mexico, the well-founded rumor of a ces- 
sion of the Californias, and, lastly, the secret move- 
ments of the English naval force in this quarter, so 
much at variance with their hitherto practice of re- 
pularly advertising the intended sailing of their ships, 

ave all occurred since the date of your last orders 
to me; consequently, I am without instructions or the 
slightest intimation as to your views and wishes upon 
what I consider as almost a vital question to the 
United States—the occupation of California by Great 
Britain, under a secret treaty with Mexico. In this 
dilemma all that I can promise is a faithful and zeal- 
ous application of my best abilities to promote and 
sustain the honor and welfare of my country. 

J have the honor to be, with profound a t, &e. 
your obedient servant, THOS. AP C. JONES, 


Commanding Pacific squadron. 
To the hon. 4. P. Upshur, secretary of the navy. 


A. 
Flag-ship United States, at sea, Sept. 8, 1842. 
Lat. 120 15'S. Long. 770 3T W. 

GENTLEMEN: I lay before you a letter from Mr. 
John Parrott, United States consul at Mazatlan, 
enclosing the Mexican “El Cosmopolita,” of June 
4, 1842, which contains the manifesto of the Mexican 
government, transmitting a certain letter addressed 
to the hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of state, to the 
diplomatic corps and consular agents of all foreign 
states, in relation to the difficulties pending be- 
tween the United States and the government of Mex- 
ico, from which it is quite probable the United States 
and Mexico are at war. ' 

I also lay before you a newspaper published at Bos- 
ton, (United States,) containing a paragraph taken 
from the New Orleans Advertiser, of the 19th of 
April 1842, asserting, on what the New Orleans edi- 
tor considers “authentic” information, that Mexico 
has ceded the Californias to Great Britain for seven 
millions of dollars. In corroboration of the reported 
cession of the Californias to Great Britain, I have to 
inform you that the whole of her Britannic majesty's 
naval force under rear admiral Richard omas 
(filled with extra provisions) has suddenly and with 
the utmost secrecy of purpose left the coast of Chili 
and Peru, under sealed orders just sent out from Eng- 
land; and as I have good reason to believe is now on 
its way to Panama, where it will be reinforced by 
troops, &e. from the West Jodies, destined for the 
occupation of California. 

Regarding the foregoing movement of the British 
fleet, in connexion with the indecorous and menacing 
letter of the Mexican minister, Jose Maria de Boca- 
negra, to Mr. Webster, sent forth to the world under 
such extraordinary circumstances, and in such dis- 
courteous terms as almost positive confirmation of 
the rumors above alluded to, and as conclusive evi- 
dence of the hostile intentions of Mexico towards 
the United States, I have called you together to get 
the benefit of your opinions and advice as to the em- 
ployment of the small naval force at my disposal, so 
as to best promote the interests and preserve the hon- 
or of our country thus suddenly erae 

THOS. AP C. JONES, 
Commanding Pacific squadron. 
To Captain James ARMSTRONG, 
Commander C. A. STRIBLING. 
Commander Tuomas A. Dorn, 


After a full and free examination of the matters 
above submitted, the following questions were sever- 
ally put and respectively answered: 

Question Ist. Is the rumor of war between the 
United States and Mexico, and the reported cession 
of the Californias by Mexico to Great Britain, sufi- 
ciently probable to justify the withdrawal of all or 
any material portion of our naval torce from the 
coasts of Peru and Chili to send the same to Cali- 
fornia? 

Anewer. Yes, without doubt—there being no ab- 
solute necessity for more than one vessel (in addition 
to the store-ship Relief) remaining at or near Callao 
at this time; and whether we are at peace or war, 

Mexican 


the employment of/our squadron_on the 


U.S. navy. 
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and all that I have acquired in seven and thirty yoars’ 
devotion to my country’s service. 

Terrible as such a consequence would be to me 
and to my family, it was not sufficient to deter me 
from doing what I believed go be my duty, when a 
concatenation of unforeseen and unforeseeable events 
rendered prompt and energetic aetion necessary for 
the honor and interest of my country. Come what 
will, I have the proud satisfaction of believing that, 
however severely my judgment may be condemned, 
no one will question the motives which impelled me 
to action. i 

Thus arguing—whether right or wrong, 1 had no 
means beyond the limits of my squadron for deter- 
mining—I decided, under all circumstances, that it 
was my duty to take possession of the place in the 
name of the United States; and accordingly sent 
Captain Armstrong on shore, under a flag of truce, 
to demand a surrender of California to the forces 
under my command. Not wishing to be unnecessa- 
rily precipitate in negotiating with the governor, I 
gave him eighteen hours to consider my proposition, 
which was submitted in Spanish as well as in English, 
at 40’clock P. M. on the 19th of October. (See pa- 
per marked C. No. 2.) 

The governor of Monterey“ unhesitatingly con- 
sented to surrender the department over which he 
presides, without asking a single question, or even in- 
quiring why we appears in hostile array against his 
country; nevertheless the summons was left with him, 
and the terms of capitulation opened for discussion 
until 9 o'clock next morning. 


At half past eleven at night I was aroused from 
my cot by the call of two Mexican officers, (bearing 
letter C No. 3,) sent as commissioners to treat for 
the surrender of Monterey. The interview. lasted 
over two hours, and as the terms first submitted 
by me underwent various alterations, and had to be 
made in duplicate, both in Spanish and English, 


: 

; esides being highly beneficial to the security| At daylight on the morning of October 19 (the 
of s 1 ag their property, would be no less Cyane in company) we were close in with point 
instructive to our officers as affording favorable op- Pinos, the southern point of this bay. At meridian 

rtunity of acquiring much useful knowledge in the | of the same day, under the English colors, I boarded 
fine of their profession while cruising on that coast, a Mexican barque, a few hours from Monterey, the 
and in sailing to and from that distant station. master of which was a foreigner, engaged in the 


i i ing trade, under the Mexican flag. but was utter- 
tion 2d. Under what circumstances, if any | Coasting ’ é 
sou be proper to anticipate Great Britain in her . Un professed to be 30, of any dificulis 
. . oeum non a 1 are | that the latest accounts from the United States were 
at war, it would be our bounden duty to possess our 1 1842, and from the city of Mexico 
Ives of every point and port in California whic 
we could take and defend without much embarass-| At 2h. 45m. P. M. I . 8 
ment to our operations on the ocean. And if the Per flag, the two ships as close to what is called, 
views of the late President Monroe,“ as expressed eae of ee F 
is celebrated message to congress, December 2, eleven guns—as e depth o : ’ 
35 are still received 8 the vowed and fixed poli- with springs on the cables and every thing ready for 


f ja attack or defence, anxiously expecting a visit from 
cy of our country, as it undoubtedly ie our interest, 5 EPEN adent feom ahon 


under the inherent attribute of self preservation, might obtain disinterested information, the better to 


all independent nations have the indubitable , 
Fatt 3 we should consider the military enable me to understand the true relations between 


; y _ | the two countries; but no such person came near me. 
VV 8 S length a hoat aE a ca hae Pa dil 
: ; à i iunc- | two officers, approac e i 
rival England, and especially at this particular junc afee in thee 58 shal 
i i in- portment, and such was their re- 
a chine Uniled. E 19 5 17 ee Sat serve that nothing satisfactory or even coherent could 
but to make it our duty to forestall the design of ad- be extracted from them, except 5 had Herel 
miral Thomas if possible by supplanting the Mexi- heard of any difficulties between Mexico and the 
can flag with that of the United States at Monterey, United States, and knew nothing of war; that there 
San Francisco, and any other tenable points within 3 late news ſrom Mexico or the United States, 
3 „ e From the mate of a ship, wearing Americanc colors 
ä d ed and advised that the at an anchor near me, whom I had called on board, 
4 It was further 9 Shi a r the Pacific I learned that the ship, the Fame of Boston, was re- 
frigate e rare ; iba aloo, Cyan roceed | cently from the Bandy} stands that bes departure 
: wo in 
Ineo babe Despatch for the coast of California, | om Woaboot had letters from Mazatlan, reporting 
there: to act as 8 0 . war between Mexico and the United States; that they 
r a pag heard nothing later since their ar- | pull pant cite o'clock next, morni a 
i intel- | Y ’ - | half past nine o'clock next morning was appointe 
and to piain he AE aeaoe place r e rival; that there was also a report on the coast that | for signing the articles, and eleven for cbungiig the 
aie seat object of admiral Thomas’s sudden and England was to take possession of e Poer Cali- | fags. , i 
A J from Callao fornia, and was to guaranty to Mexico the possession | The Mexican commissioners, however, as if im- 
mysterious de 8 ARMSTRONG . U. S. V |0f Old or Lower California—thus in a measure cor-| patient to surrender the country, were on board at 
JAM C und fri i United Stat roborating the impressions under which I had left half past seven, instead of half past nine o'clock, 
C. K. STRIBLING 3 : and signed the artıcles before duplicates could be 
o Be 7 7 


: l made, and at eleven o'clock the town and depart- 
ANA U. S. ship Cyane. | castle were manned, and every thing seemed pre-| ment of Monterey was surrendered to the 17915 of 
THOMAS A. ine U. S. ship Dale pared for using them. Horsemen were collecting, | the United States, according to the terms expressed 
Comen : ONES and messengers appeared to be passing to and fro in | in paper D No. 4, and for particulars of what subse- 
Concurred in THOS. AP C. J , every direction; in short, every thing that I could see | quently happened I beg leave to refer you to the ac- 
Commanding Pacific squadron, Me. He. or hear seemed to strengthen the impressions ‘under companying papers, marked and numbered E No. 5, 
oy ; which I entered the port, and none more so than that F No. 6, H No. 8, I No. 9, K No. 10, L No. 11. [It 
Consulate of the United States, 1842. {2° Americon citizen came on board, although J is here proper for me to state that at the close of 
Mazatlan, June 22, f knew that there were or ought to have been several | the nocturnal interview, after the terms of capitu- 
Sin: I have the honor to enclose a newspaper © | of my countrymen in Monterey. lation bad all been arranged, Mr. Larkin, an Ameri- 
the 4th of June containing correspondence between | The time for action had now arrived; whilst no- can merchant, long residing at Monterey, who ac- 
this government and our minister in Mexico on the thing had occurred to shake my belief in the cer- | companied the Mexican commissioners ae these inc 
subject of Texas. P 17 2 bè tainty of hostilities with Mexico, the reiterated ru- | ter reter, but had not before been on board, inquired 
rom the tone of this 5 ut is mored cession of California to England was strength- | which side had declared the war; when he was in- 
supposed that our minister will be re-called from | sned by what I have already related. Hence no time | formed that the declaration was conditional, and on 
Mexico immediately on the arrival of the correspon- | was to be lost, as another day might bring Admiral | the part of Mexico, he said that there were very 
dence at Washington, and that it is highly probable | Thomas with a superior force to take possession in jate dates from Mexico on shore, which made no 
there will be a war between the two ee eee 1 de. te name of his sovereign, or General Micheltorena, | mention of any difficulties whatever between the 
General Thompson has made several formal do, the new governor general of California, might ap- two countries. I requested him to send me all the 
mands of this government, none of which have as yet pear to defend his vg ae within less than three | information he could obtain on shore, public or pri- 
been satisfactorily replied to. 8 Mexi days’ march of which he was then said to be. If II vate, that was later than the 4th of June. Next 
The general opinion is, that our minister at Aare took possession of the country and held it by right| morning he (Mr. Larkin) came off at an early hour 
co has been forcing very hard our claims on i of conquest in war, and there was war with Mexico, | but without bringing leiter or paper of any kind; 
country, and that in order to sereen itself from the all would be right; then if the English should come still affirming, however, that there were late Mexi- 
yment of the same, this government has raised the and claim under a treaty of cession, as such treaties | can papers on shore, but that he had not been able 
exas question, with the view of prolonging the pay- | do not give title till possession is had, I should have | to obtain them. This circumstance, so far from in- 
ment 0 the money awarded under the convention establis ed a legal claim for my country to the con- cluding a change of purpose, was well calculated to 
between the two countries. f Mr, | quered territory, and at least have placed her upon | increase suspicion, and to render prompt action more 
1 do not expect the reply to the letters of Mr. strong grounds for forcible retention or amicable ne- | necessary than ever, especially when taken in con- 
Bocanegra will arrive at Mexico earlier than the gotiations, as after circumstances might dictate. If nexion with what 1 had before learned, viz: that 
middle of August, that the whole may be laid before | Admiral Thomas should afterwards arrive and at. General Micheltorena, a fast friend of General Santa 
congress. I shall embrace the 5 l tempt to supplant our flag on shore, the marines of | Anna, had recently arrived from Mexico with six 
that may from time to time offer to acquaint you 555 the squadron to man the guns on the fort, without hundred troops, accompanied by additional officers 
all that takes place. I remain, most respe ctfully,| weakening our ships, would ensure us the victory, | for the purpose of raising a local regiment, and was 
your obedient servant, . TT. consul and the responsibility would rest on the English com- then within a few leagues of Monterey, on his march 
JOHN PARROTT, * Imander. On the other hand, if it should turn out to that port, and that a vessel was hourly expected 
To com. Ar Catessy Jones, , {that amicable relations had been restored between with military stores, cannon, &c. &c. for the defence 
Commanding the United States naval forces Paci- | the United States and Mexico—that Mexico had not of Monterey.] f 
fic ocean Valparaiso or Callao. parted with the Californias, and that at the time Ide-| The party that landed was composed of seamen 
: miled Stat manded and took possession of Monterey there was and marines from both ships, amounting to 150 rank 
Flag ship U: 85 ; no war, the responsibility of the act at first might | and file. 
Bay of Monter 3 seem to rest on me, oo N our ur ir 1 The marines were under the immediate command 
’ ment, who gave no orders upon the subject: but i ieut. G. W. Robbins, assisted b H. H. 1 
Sin: My leuer of the 13th of September (No. 29, | am right (and of which heron can be but little doubt) 5 of ee 00 ele 11 
confidential) apprized you of my sudden departure in assigning to Mexico the attitude of a nation hav- who acted as adjutant. : 
from Callao, and the reasons for that movement. | ing declared conditional war, then, under all the cir-| The seamen trom this ship were commanded by 
On the same day the Dale parted company, boun d cumstances of the case, Mexico is the aggressor, and | jieutenant J. L. Lardner, the first lieutenant; assisted 
to Panama under the annexed order, (marked A No. | as such is responsible for all evils and consequences 
1.) From the 13th of September to the 19th of Oc- 
tober, nothing worthy of note transpired, not having 
seen a single strange sail north of the equator. 


The stir on shore was now general, tho guns on the 


‘ quence Jieutenants D. F. Dulany and L. B. Avery, and 

resulting from the hostile and menacing position in y 

which she placed herself on the 4th of June last. 
But I may be wrong toto cælo in all my deductions 

and conclusions; if so, l may forfeit my commission 


idshipmen W. H. Wilcox, S. R. Franklin, A. C. 


John B. Alvarado, the same who so wantonly seized 
the American and English settlers in California and sent 
tnem in irons to the city of Mexico in April, 1840, as al- 
juced to in your leiter of the 4th December, 1841, to the 
president. 


ee also ex-president J. Q. Adame’ message to con- 
ess, March 15, 1826, explanatory of his motives for 


—— d . — 
+ It is a curious fact wnat the latest news from Mexico 
@ending delegates to the Panama congress. Isiands 


is often received at Monterey via Sandwich 


a 
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Jackson, B. W. Stevenson, and E. T. Carmichael.— 


The seamen from the Cyane were led by lieutenant 
B. F. Shattuck, assisted by midshipmen A. F. War- 
ley, W. D. Whiting, J. A. Forrest, and M. P. Jones; 
the whole under the command of commander C. K. 
Stribling, who was attended by Purser I. D. Gibson 
of the Cyane, and assistant surgeon R. I Maxwell of 
this ship. Captain James Armstrong, of this ship, 
who acted as commissioner to treat with the Mexi- 
can authorities, was also with the party on shore, 
and had a general supervision over all persons and 
things on shore; and it affords me the highest satis- 
faction to be able to assure you that every thing was 
conducted in the most orderly manner, and that to this 
day no word of complaint has been uttered against 
any man of the party debarked. 

The afternoon and night of the 20th passed in per- 
fect quietness, and the next day I visited the town 
and fortifications, over which our national flag was 
now flying. Again i was told that there was very 
late and pacific news from Mexico in Monterey. I 
sent my secretary, Mr. H. La Reintrie, and Chap. 
lain, Rev. T. B. Bartow, to hunt for it; and in the 
office of the Mexican commissary, one of the com- 
missioners who had negotiated the articles of capi- 
tulation, several bundles of Mexican papers as late 
as the 4th of August were found, without their en- 
velopes having been broken. 

The general tone of the articles relating to the 
United States in those papers was pacific; and the 
certainty that Mexico had not commenced hostilities 
against the United States up to the 22d of August 
was established by private commercial Jetters from 
Mazatlan. This information induced me to suppose 
that the crisis in our controversy with Mexico had 
terminated favorably, or, at any rate, that war had 
not yet commenced. I also came to the conclusion 
that the reported cession of the Californias to Eng- 
Jand could not be true, from the efforts Mexico is 
making fo strengthen herself in his quarter; the Mex- 
ican papers likewise contradict the rumor of cession 
with warmth, and even advert to Mr. Monroe's de- 
clarations as regards the establishment of new colo- 
nies on the American continent by European powers, 
as an insurmountable obstacle to a cession, were 
Mexico ever so much disposed to part with those 
valuable possessions; of which, however, she has not 
the least idea. 

This change in the aspect of international affairs 
called for prompt action on my pee The motives 
and only justifiable grounds for demanding a surren- 
der of the territory were thus suddenly removed. or, 
at least, rendered so doubtful as to make it my duty 
to restore things as I had found them with the least 
possible delay. I held a short conference with Cap- 
tain Armstrong and Commander Stribling, the result 
of which was the tender of retrocession, marked G 
No. 7, which, being promptly accepted by the Mex- 
ican authorities, was carried into effect at the hour 
named, with all the honors and ceremony customary 
or due on such occasions. Subsequently the usual 
official visits were reciprocated by the respective re- 

resentatives and officers of the two republics; and 
it is most gratifying to be able to say that, notwith- 
standing what bas happened since our arrival here, 
no incident has occurred to interrupt, for a single 
moment, the most friendly intercourse between the 
pean of the town and the officers of the squa- 
on. 

As this affair may possibly be the subject of strict 
scrutiny and severe criticism, both at home and 
abroad, I beg leave most respectfully to refer you to 
the accompanying papers, (A and D,) upon which 
I rest my own, and, so far as devolves on me, my 
country’s justification. 1 have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, your obedient serv't, 

THOS. AP C. JONES, 

Commanding Pacifie squadron. Hon. A. P. Upshur, 
secretary of the navy, Washington. 

[The paper A, referred to in the latter part of this 
despatch, 1s a copy of Commodore Jones’ letter of 
the Sth September, with its appendages, asking the 
advice of the principal officers of his squadron, and 
which will be found in à preceding column as an ac- 
companiment to the coinmodore’s jetter of the 13th 
September.] 
(D.) „ 

Flag ship United States, 
„Monterey Bay, October 23, 1842. 

Mr. Bocanegra’s letter of the 3lst of May, 1842, 
addressed to the honorable Daniel Webster, but pub- 
lished in the Mexican EI Cosmopolita, of the 4th 
of June, presented to the executive of the United 
States the alternative of immediate hostilities betwgen 
the two countries, or a palpable abrogation on the rt 
of the United States of the most sacred principles of 
our bill of rights. 

The Mexican sine gua non required nothing less 

han the suppression of the liberty of the press; the 
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by an appeal to the 
ratory manifesto addressed to the representatives of 
all foreign powers of the old and new world at 
with Mexico, Mexico assumes a belligerent attitude, 
from which it was more than difficult for her to re- 
cede with honor to herself, without war, if the Unit- 
ed States should stand firm in the position in which 
justice, honor, and national dignity placed her. In 
fine, the simultaneous publication“ of three high! 

belligerent official documents at the Mexican capital, 
before her ultimatum was in transitu for Washing- 
ton, was to all intents and purposes what is famili- 

arly known to and acknowledged by all nations as 

a conditional declaration of war, placing Mexico in 


States, thus bearded and 
violator of international law and treaty stipula- 


of Mexico an 
numerous citizens of the United States settled in 
Upper California, in regard to whom the honorable 
secretary of the navy, Mr. Upshur, in his letter to 
the president of December 4, 1841, holds the follow- 
ing language: “Such, however, is the unsettled con- 
dition of that whole “country [California] that they 


suppression of public meetings of the people of the 
United States within the states; and the suppression 
of the right of expatriation, and of emigrating to a 
neighboring state in peace and amity with the United 
States: principles than which there are none more 
dear to the American citizen, none more clearly gu- 
arantied by their constitution. 


Was it, then, to be supposed that the cabinet at 
Washington, which Mr. Bocanegra proclaimed to 
the world had utterly disregarded the repeated calls 
of Mexico, made in the usual forms of diplomatic 
courtesy, would concede what has been so pertina- 
ciously denied, when reiterated in language and man- 
ner reproachful, menacing, and highly insulting to the 
chief magistrate of this nation? 

Whatever might have been the disposition of the 
executive of the United States towards Mexico in 
the early stage of the controversy, the power was al- 


ways wanting to comply with the Mexican demand; 
hence the utter impossibility of conceding to Mexico 
under menace what under our constitution could not 


be granted, and what in fact Mexico had no right to 


claim. 


By the 1 of Mr. Bocanegra’s letter of 
May to Mr. Webster, in the capital of 
Mexico, on the 4th of June, accompanied as it was 


ple of Mexico, and a decla- 


ace 


that commanding attitude ſrom which she might at 
any moment and without further notice commence 
hostilities, as threatened, if the U. States cabinet de- 
layed compliance with her unreasonable and oft re- 
jected demands. 


What were the rights and duties of the United 
ted as a “shameful” 


tions? Had she not the undoubted right, not only 


to place herself in the best 5 ſor deſence, but 
even the right to avert the thre 
pating the designs of her quasi-enemy? Most indubi- 


atened blow by antici- 


mat 
hat, then, was the duty of the commander of 


the United States squadron in the Pacific, when he 


was informed of the warlike attitude assumed by 
Mexico towards his country? Beyond the reach of 


orders from his government within any specific or 


reasonable time; with more than forty millions of 
American property afloat committed to his protec- 


tion, exclusive of many valuable trading establish- 


ments owned by American citizens along the coast 
the two Californias; together with 


(the American settlers) cannot be safe, either in their 
persons or property, except under the protection of 
our naval power.” 


What, then, I repeat the question, was the duty 
of the commander in chief of the United States na- 
val forces in the Pacific, believing, as he had every 
reason to believe, that war was not only inevitable, 
but that hostilities must have already commenced, of 
which, however, he could not be o N inſormed 
by his government ſor many months? Vattel says: 
“Defensive war requires no declaration, nor even, 
on urgent occasions, an express order from the so- 
vereign.” Is it easy to conceive a case more clearly 
covered by this maxim of international law than that 
in which | was placed by the belligerent attitude 
Mexico had assumed towards the United States?— 
Beyond the reach of my sovereign’s orders, immense 
commercial and personal interests committed to my 
charge, without a place of rendezvous or port of 
sufety to which the unarmed but treasure laden ships 
of my countrymen could repair for safety or securi- 
ty against the smallest piccaroon; the American set- 
tlers in California, at all times insecure, both in life 
and property, would be the first and sure victims of 
a war commenced by Mexico, unless the naval com- 
mander in the Pacific, by some prompt and decisive 


*Chitty’s Vattel, 4th Am. ediuon, book im, chapier iv, 
article 53, chapter 55, page 315 and 316. dtd, book 11, 
cuapier 1V, arucie 64, page 318. 
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manifestation of his ability to protect the innocent 
and punish the guilty, should strike terror on the 
minds of the California Mexicans, and thereby re 
strain their wonted disregard of law, justice, and 
humanity, and at the same time provide a haven of 
safety to which both ships and persons might repair 
for protection and security against the enemy. 


Monterey, the capital of the two Californias, frot 
its spacious harbor and central position, seemed ¢ 
be well calculated for the foregoing purposes; it vt 
therefore taken possession of, as 1 have already staf 
ed. To take possession of any and every point a 
the coast of California approachable by a naval forcę 
is a very easy thing, as it also would be to hold an 
defend the country against Mexico proper, provides 
the native Californians and foreign residents wen 
reconciled to their new masters, a matter by no e 
difficult, if the Mexican officeholders were sent of 
of the country. 

It was in this view, as well as to render war a 
harmless and as little inconvenient as possible to all 
but more especially to such as should wholly abstaiy 
from taking part in it, that the proclamation mark 
F No. 6 was issued and circulated simultaneously wi 
the summons to capitulate. 

THOS. AP C. JONES, 


Commanding Pacific squadron. 


Flag ship U. States, Monterey Bay, Nov. 16, 1842. 

Sin: My communication of the 24th ultimo will 
make you fully acquainted with my operations up to 
that day; subsequently nothing has occurred toin- 
terrupt the perfect tranquility which prevailed here 
on.the 24th of October. I have heard from all the 
trading points on the California coast, north and 
south of me, and our temporary occupation of Mon- 
terey has caused no interruption to our citizens or 
their business unywhere. 

Ihave opened a correspondence with his excel- 
lency General Micheltorena, the new governor 
neral of the two Californias, which I have no doubt 
will result in establishing security for our commerce 
on this coast, and for our citizens who have settled 
in this country, upon a much surer basis than ever 
before existed. Nevertheless, the presence of a 
sloop of war on this coast is as much as ever need- 
ed; for, after all, ina country where the will of a 
comparatively irresponsible individual (some petty 
subaltern) is paramount to law, treaty stipulations 
or conventional obligations are of little account, un- 
less backed by force ready at hand to act as ac- 
casion may require. | 

The Dale, so anxiously expected from Panama 
has not yet arrived, 5 ] am still in the 
dark as to the secret movement of the English squad - 
ron. Neither have we any accounts of how the 
posting of the United States cabinet by Mexicans 
was received at home. On this side of the conti- 
nent there is but one opinioa entertained by our 
countrymen and foreigners, and that is, that war 
would be the inevitable consequence, unless tLrough 
the mediation of some friendly power, Santa Anna 
retracts, with suitable apologies, what he has so unjust- 
ly and publicly charged upon the president. At pre- 
sent, we only know that up to the middle of August 
no overt actof hostility against the United States 
had been committed by Mexico. 1 shall continue on 
this coast until I ascertain the true state of our rela- 
tions with Mexico: if there is war ] shall of course 
be governed according to circumstances, until I re- 
ceive your special instructions. If peace, I shall re- 
turn forthwith to the coasts of Chili and Peru, leav- 
ing the Cyane and Dale, one on the coast, the other 
in the Gulf of California. The Yorktown will con- 
vey the messenger with my despatches to Mazatlan, 
on his way to Mexico and Washington. 

The Yorktown will cruise in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia until the time arrives for her departure for the 
United States, as intimated in my letter No. 27 of 
the Ist of September, and as the Dale will follow 
the Yorktown six months after, I hope I may be ex- 
cused in urging upon the department the absolute 
necessity of the increase of this squadron, as re- 
commended in your leiter of the 4th of December, 
1841, to the president. 

Should the Yorktowns’s and the Dale's reliefs not 
arrive before those vesscls leave the station, it will 
be impossible to afford our commercial interest on 
the coasts of Chili, Peru, California, and Mexico (to 
say nothing of the whaling interest among the is- 
lands) that protection which it needs, and which, 
from the just and patriotic views expressed in your 
letter betore cited, all expect, and which I have as- 
sured them they would receive. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully repeat thesug- 
gestion that no more third class sloops be sent to this 
distant station. Schooners, brigs, or whatever else is 
sent here, ought to be first, and not second or third 
class vessels ot any rate. They are the most expen- 
sive and least efficiant vessels in the navy; they can- 
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ot carry provisions enough, consequently they must FOREIGN RELATIONS. To the people of the free states of the union. 
constantly buying; and although our squadron] ‘The following is the resolution which, in the We, the undersigned, in closing our duties to our 
of the | constituents and our country as members of the 27th 


greatly out-number other squadrons, if war : i 
should bring them in contact ship for ship, and even sag is fa 89 re e to | congress, feel bound to call your attention very brief- 
two to one, as, for instance, the Yorktown and Dale | bring before the house, in the formof a report from iy to the project, long entertained by a portion of 
would not be a match for the Curracoa or Carysfort| the committee on foreign relations: e peopte of these United States, still pertinacious- 
sloops, both on this station; consequently, our naval]. Resolved, That the invasion of the territory of a N adhered to, and intended soon to be consummated 
glory, national honor, and interests are greatly jeo- | foreign nation, at peace with the United States, by | run ANNEXATION or Texas TO THIS UNION. In the 

arded by the mal-disposition of our ships of war. | any military or naval officer of the United States, is press Of business incident to the last days of a ses- 
have the honor to be, most respectfully, your ob’t | a+ once an aggravated offence against that foreign sion of congress, we have not time, did we deem it 
necessary, to enter upon a detailed statement of the 


sert THOMAS AP C. JONES i ; d argi 
Commander-in-chief of the U. S. naval forces, 2 n opts of the United Stabe soe reasons which foree upon our minds the conviction 
Pacific ocean. the signal punishment of which further provision that this N is by no means obandoned; that a large 

portion of the country interested in the continuance 


The hon. 4. P. Upshur, secretary of navy, Washington. 

P. S. The enclosed letter from the first judge of 7 a rechten of the nidii being objected to of domestic slavery and the slave trade in these 
Monterey will show that now, though for the first) Mr, Apams moved to suspend the rules to allow or United States have solemnly and unalterably deter- 
time, the courts of Justice are open to the foreign | its introduction. On this motion (to suspend rules) | Mined that it shall be speedily carried into execution, and 
residents of California. Hitherto our citizens, 30 the yeas and nays were ordered, and taken, as fol-| that, by this admission of a new slave territory and 
barbarously treated in 1840, have not been allowed to] jows: 3 ? slave states, the wndue ascendency of the slaveholding 
prove their claims before any tribunal in the country. YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landaff W. An Power in the government shall be secured and rivetted be- 

T. Ar C. J. | drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, | yond all re That it was with these views 
i and intentions that settlements were effected in the 


Baker, Barnard, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, : uw É , 
Bronson, Jeremiah Brown, Calhoun, Childs,| province by citizens of the United States, difficul- 


N F, . Briggs 
e ee Wee * Y, to Chittenden, John C. Clark, James Cooper, Cowen, | ties fomented with the Mexican government, a revolt 
Tribunal of the first instance, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Everett, Fillmore, Gates,| brought about, and an independent government de- 
Monterey, November 16, 1842. Grat 1 Green, Hall, Halsted, Howard, Hudson, Jo- clared, cannot now admit of a doubt; and that, hitherto, 
The undersigned, judge of the First Instance of som n Pn — » King, yane: Linn, all attempts of Mexico to reduce her revolted pro- 
this district, has the honor to inform the commander- Moran, Morie. Manda. OA. Oris g der ‘| vince to obedience have proved unsuccessful, is to 
in-chief of the naval forces of the United States in Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Ridgway, Rod. be attributed to the unlawful aid and assistance of 
the Pacific ocean, Thos, Ap C. Jones, esq. that, ney, William Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, designing and interested individuals in the United 
T. Stuart, Summers, To- States; and the direct and indirect co-operation of 


having received orders from the government of the | Slade, Stanly, Stratton, John apg ewe et ue 
: k land, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Ed- | our own government, with similar views, is not the 


department t k tions fi i ifi- 

via * re Aa T she at Feen ward D. White. Joseph L. White, Thomas W. Wil- less certain and demonstrable. 

cation e citizens of that nation who may wish 2 ] r ‘ 

to present them, and which relate to the events of liams, Christopher H. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Au- The open and repeated enlistment of troops in se- 

the month of April, in the year 1840, the court is Sudus Young, John Young—74. veral states of this union in aid of the Texian revo- 

ready to act according to said decision, having its| p an Avantan, Panon; Eeo, . 1 lution; the intrusion of an American army, by order 

office open on all work days to hear whatever com- Brown, Charles Brown, William O. Butler, Patrick C. ol the presideut, far into the territory of the Mexi- 

plaints may be preferred, and using the necessary | Caldwell, John Campbell, William B. Campbell, Tho. an government, at a moment critical for the fate of 

efforts for their justification and legalization. mas J. Campbell, Casey, Chapman, Clinton, Coles, the insurgents, under pretence of preventing Mexi- 
n,| can soldiers from fomenting Indian disturbances, but 

Dean, 8 


This occasion affords the undersigned the plea- Crawford, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, diers fro indian di 
sure of assuring the commander-in-chief of the na- Deberry, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, in reality in aid of, and acting in singular concert 
oode, Gordan, Graham, Harris, and coincidence with, the army of the revolutionists; 


val forces of the United States in this sea, that he Gilmer, Patrick G. l 
will omit no labor, however arduous it may be, in 3 1 gs Sinon, ja 5 80 2 os entire neglect of our government to adopt eu 
advancing the claims that the complainants may | en,; ‘S88¢ P. Jones, Keim. Andrew nnedy, Lewis, | efficient measures to prevent the most unwarrantable 
b 1 bels hi berrin p . a ay Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Robert Me- aggressions of bodies of our own citizens, enlisted 
ring before him, begging at the same time of your | Glell McK Mall Tho F. Marshall. Joh > deg 
lotdship to accept the most sincere protestations of 88 Medill, Miller, Plumer.. Pope. Pow. organized, and officered within our own borders, and 
the distinguishe consideration of the undersigned. ell, Profit, Rayner, Read. Redin S Rencher, Reynolds, marched in arms and battle array upon the territory 
JOSE Z. FERNANDEZ. | Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Shaw, Shields, William Smith, | and : 

— Snyder, Sieenrod, Sumter, Taliaferro. Jacob Thompson, in aid of freebooters and insurgents; and the prema - 
U. S. ship Cyane, Monterey Bay, Nov. 21, 1842. | Ward, Washington, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, | ture recognition of the independence of Texas, by a 
snap vote, at the heel of a session of congress, and 


Sır: By the headi f this lett i Joseph L. Williams, Wise—83. 
F kiat Y So the house refused to suspend the rules to al- that too at the very session when President Jackson 


ou 

ceive that I board th . Thi 

change wa 3 Ee, in e ene, Phis low of the proposed report being made, and the re- had, by special message, insisted that „the measure 

being obliged to send the frigate to the Sandwich Is-| solution, as above, was not received. would be contrary to the policy invariably observed 

lands = bring provisions for the Yorktown and Dale, | semeeseresssmens—essesseteemcenrepeereenegs | DY to 2 ez es 105 oo ee acd RA 

orrather replenish her own stock, reduced by rea- UESTI nne 

son of having to supply the two sloops ee rr, n liable to the darkest suspicions, inasmuch as the 
Texians were almost all emigrants from the United States, 


and against the inhabitants ofa friendly 8 


thus proving what I h bef id of the utt 
unsu ita lbi of such J al for this. satin. pee THE CONDITION OF TEXAS. AND SOUGHT THE RECOGNITION OF THEIR INDEPEN- 
The Dale is now 74 days from Callao, (via Pana- From the National Intelligencer. DENCE WITH THE AVOWED PURPOSE OF OBTAINING 
THEIR ANNEXATION To THE Unirep Srares;” these 


ma, where she was ordered to stop not over two] If we feel any reluctance in complying with the ; 
days), and not yet arrived: she will be in want of| request, from a most highly respected source, to oecurrences are too well known and too fresh in the 
every thing. publish the subjoined article in reference to the an- These f of all to need more than a passing notice. 

The Yorktown sailed from Callao September 224, | ticipated question of the annexation of Texas to the | These have become matters of history. For further 

has been three weeks on this coast, and had not pro- United States, it is solely because of the address evidence on all these and other important points we 
visions enough to take her back to Valparaiso, if she | which it bears to the ple of a portion only of the "efer to the memorable speech of John Quincy 
looked into the Gulf of California at all. United States, A the remaining portion, as Adams, delivered in the house of representatives du- 

The frigate left Callao 8thof September, with though that remainder were not entitled to conside- Ting the mor rey a in June and July, 1838,* and 

near seven months’ supplies, (all we could get there, | ration, or not likely to listen to any appeal in the to his address to his constituents, delivered at Brain- 
in consequence of the Victoria’s discharging at Val-| premises; though the question discussed is one in| tree, September 17, 1842. 
araiso, as stated in my letter of the 12th Septem- which the whole body of the people of the United, The open avowal of the Texians themselves, the 

r, No. 28;) consequently, the Relief had to go emp-| States are interested, and the geographical portion frequent and anxious negotiations of our own govern- 
ty to Valparaiso, to take in the Victoria's cargo; and, thereof excluded from this appeal not less so than ment, the resolutions of various states of the union, 
although lieutenant Sterett has orders to follow me | the rest of the union. The purpose of the appeal, to the numerous declarations of members of congress, 
to this coast, to guard against accident I find it ne- dissuade the people from favoring the annexation of | the tone of the southern press, as well as the direct 
cessary to despatch the frigate to Woahoo, to bring Texas to the United States, has, according to our application of the Texian government, make it im- 
over the stores I had éaused to be deposited there. present views of that question, our entire approba-| PSsible for any man to doubt that annexation and the 

The non-arrival of the Dale, and a desire to visit| tion, not, however, upon the mere ground of slavery formation of several new slaveholding states were 
San Francisco and other points on this coast, and | or anti-slavery, but on the broad national principle | riginally the policy and design of the slaveholding 
for the purpose of a conference with the new go- | of holding on to the integrity of the union, in its| States and the executive of the nation. i 
vornor of California, make it expedient for me to present limits, without addition, and without dimi- (., The same references will show, very conclusively, 
remain on the coast until the frigate returns, which | nution. We would not at the moment agree to ac- that the particular objects of this new acquisition of 
will not exceed 45 days from this the day of her de- cept of the territory occupied by the republic of slave territory were the perpetuation of slavery and the 
parture. Texas, on the south, or of the territory of Great | Continued ascendency of the slave power. 

It is with much pleasure that I can assure you that] Britain on the north, as a free gift; and we do not] The following extracts from the a report on that 
every thing is perfectly tranquil ashore and afloat, | know that the people of the southern states differ subject adopted by the legislature of Mississippi, from 
and that good health and perfect harmony prevail in| from us in opinion on that subject. However they | 2 mass of similar evidence which might be adduced, 
the squadron under my command. Although I have may be, out of respect for the freedom of political | Wil! show with what views the annexation wasthen urged: 
endeavored to omit nothing necessary to make you | discussion, as well as for the high character of the| But we hasten to suggest the importance of the 
fully acquainted with all that has been done names signed to the appeal, we place it before our annexation of Texas to this republic, upon grounds 
still I may not be perfectly clear in my narration. II readers. somewhat local in their complexion, but of an im- 
therefore respectfully refer you to the bearer, lieut As immediately connected with the subject, and as Port infinitely grave and interesting to the people who 
H. T. Hartstene, a most valuable officer, whose ser- showing what opposite influences are at work to inhabit the southern portion of this confederacy, 
vices we shall miss much, for any further informa-| prevent Texas from becoming, under any circum- | Where it is known that a species of domestic slavery 
tion or necessary explanation. I have the honor to] stances, a field for slave labor, we insert (following | is tolerated and protected by law, r — 
be your obedient servant, the appeal) an essay from a New Orleans paper, well | Prohibited by the legal regulations of o Ie — 

9 ꝗ AP C. JONES, worthy of the attention of the authors of that ap- | this confederacy; which system of slavery is held by 

ommanding Pacific squadron. | peal, and of our readers generally, as presenting See adi in National : 

The hon... P. Upshur, secretary of the navy, Washing | some views of the subject which, to us at least, are | yol 5 bear N 0 congress in Neona! Register, 
ton- entirely new. tSee Nat. Reg. vol. 63, page 156. 
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all who are familiarly acquainted with its practical 
effects, to be of highly beneficial influence to the country 
within whose limits it is permitted to exist. 

“The committee feel authorized to say that this 
system is cherished by our constituents as the very 
palladium of their and happiness; and, what- 
ever ignorant fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, the 
eommittee are fully assured, upon the most diligent 
observation and reflection on the subject, that the 
south does not possess within her limits a blessing with 
which the affections of her people are so closely entwined 
and so completely , and whose value is more 
highly appreciated, than that which we are now con- 
sidering.” . a s s s 

“lt may not be improper here to remark that, dur- 
ing the last session of congress, when a senator from 
Mississippi proposed the acknowledgment of Texian 
independence, it was found, with a few exceptions, 
the members of that bedy were ready to take ground upon 
it as upon the subject of slavery itself. 

„Wich all these facts before us, we do not hesitate 
in believing that these feelings influenced the New 
England senators, but one voting in favor of the meea- 
sure; and indeed Mr. Webster has been bold enough, 
in a public speech delivered recently in New York 
to many thousand citizens, to declare that the reason 
that influenced his opposition was his abhorrence to 
slavery in the south and that it might, in the event 
of its recognition, become a slaveholding state. He 
also spoke of the efforts making in favor of abolition; 
and that, being predicated upon and aided by the 
powerful influence of religious feeling, it would be- 
come irresistible and overwhelming. 

“This language, coming from so distinguished an 
individual as. Mr. Webster, so familiar with the 
feelings of the north, and entertaining so high a 
respect for public sentiment in New England, speaks 
5 pions the voice of the north as not to be misun- 

erstood. 


«We sincerely hope there is enough good sense and 
genuine love of country among our fellow country- 
men of the northern states to secure us final justice on 
this subject; yet we cannot consider it safe or expe- 
dient’ for the people of the south to entirely disregard 
the efforts of the fanatics and the opinions of such 
men as Webster and others who countenance such 
dangerous doctrines.” 


“The northern states have no interests of their own 
which require any special safeguards for their defence, 
save only their domestic manufactures; and: God 
knows they have already received protection from 
government on a most liberal scale; under which 
encouragement they have improved and flourished 
beyond example. The South has very peculiar inter- 
ests to 555 already violently assailed 
and boldly threatened. 

Four committee are fully persuaded that this protec- 
tion to her best interest will be afforded by the annexation 
of Texas; an equipoise of influence in the halls of Con- 
gress will be secured, which will furnish us a permanent 
guaranty of protection.“ 

The speech of Mr. Adams, exposing the whole 
system of duplicity and perfidy towards Mexico 
which had marked the conduct of our government, 
and the emphatic expressions of opposition which 
began to come up from all parties in the free states, 
however, for a time nearly silenced the clamors 
of the south for annexation, and the people of the 
north have been lulled into the belief that the 
project is nearly if not wholly abandoned, and that 
at least there is now no serious danger of its con- 
summation. 

Believing this to be a false and dangerous security, 
that the project has never been abandoned a moment 
by its originators and abettors, but that it has been 
deferred for a more favorable moment for its ac- 
complishment, we refer to a few evidences of more 
recent developement upon which this opinion is 
founded. 

The last election of president of the republic ‘of 
Texas is understood to have turned mainly upon the 
gaaon of annexation or no annexalion, and the can- 

idate favorable to that measure was successful by 
an overwhelming majority. The sovereign states of 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Palanisi ppi have recently 
adopted resolutions, some if not all of them unani- 
mously, in favor of annexation, and forwarded them 
to congress. 


The honorable Henny A. Wise, a member of con- 
s from the district in which our present chief 
magistrate resided when elected vice president, and 
who is understood to be more intimately acquainted 
with the views and designs of the present adminis- 
tion than any other member of congress, most die- 
tinctly avowed his desire for annexation at the last 
session of con Among other things he said, in a 
speech delivered Jan. 26, 1842: 
æ “True, if Iowa be added on the one side, Florida 
~will be added on the other. But there the equation 


must stop. Let one more northern state be admitted 
and the equilibrium is gone—gone forever. The 
balance of interests is gone - the safeguard of American 
property—of the American constitution—of the Ame- 
rican Union, vanished into thin air. This must be the 
inevitable result, unless, by a treaty with Mexico, THE 
SOUTH CAN ADD MORE WEIGHT TO HER END OF THE 
LEVER! Let the south al the Sabine, (the eastern 
boundary of Texas), while the north may spread 
unchecked beyond the Rocky Mountains, awp THE 
SOUTHERN SCALE MUST KICK THE BEAM.” 


Finding difficulties perhaps in the way ofa cession 
by treaty, in another speech, delivered in April, 1842, 
on a motion made by Mr. Linn, of New York, to 
strike out the salary of the minister to Mexico, on 
the ground that the design of the xxxcurivx in mak- 
ing the appointment was to accomplish the annexa- 
tion of Texas, Mr. Wise said, “he earnestly hoped 
and trusted that the president was as desirous [of an- 
nexation] as he was represented to be. We may well 
suppose the president to be in favor of it, as every 
wise statesman must be, who is not governed by fa- 
naticism or local sectional prejudices.” He said of 
Texas that— 

„While she was, as a state, weak and almost pow- 
erless in resisting invasion, she was herself irresisti- 
ble as an invading and conquering power. She had 
but a sparse population, and neither men tor money 
of her own, to raise and equip an army for her own 
defence; but let her once raise the flag of foreign 
conquest—let her once proclaim a crusade against 
the rich states to the south of her, and in a moment 
volunteers would flock to her standard in crowds 
from all the states in the great Valley of the Mississippi— 
men of enterprise and valor, before whom no Mexi- 
can troops could stand for an hour. They would 
leave their own towns, arm themselves, and travel 
on their own cost, and would come up in thousands 
to plant the lone star of the Texian banner on the 
Mexican capitol. They would drive Santa Anna to 
the south, and the boundless wealth of captured 
towns and rifled churches, and a lazy, vicious, and 
luxurious priesthood, would soon enable Texas to 
pay her soldiery, and redeem her state debt, and 
pu her victorious arms to the very shores of the 

acific. And would not all this extend the bounds 
of slavery? Yes, the result would be, that before 
another quarter of a century the extension of slave- 
ry would not stop short of the Western Ocean. We 
had but two alternatives before us; either to receive Texas 
into our fraternity of states, and thus make her our own, 
or to leave her to conquer Mexico, and become our most 
dangerous and formidable rival. 

“To talk of restraining the people of the great 
Valley from ee to join her armies was all in 
vain; and it was equally vain to calculate on their 
defeat by any Mexican forces, aided by England or 
not. They had gone once already; it was they that con- 
quered Santa Anna at San Jacinto; and three-fourths of 
them, after winning that glorious field, had peaceably 
returned to their homes. But once set before them 
the conquest of the rich Mexican provinces, and you 
might as well attempt to stop the wind. This govern- 
ment might send its troops to the frontier to turn 
them back, and they would run over them like a herd 
of buffalo.” 


“Nothing could keep these booted loafers from 
rushing on till they kicked the Spanish priests out of 
the temples they . 

Mr. W. proceeded to insist that a majority of the 
people of the United States were in ſavor of the an- 
nexation; at all events, he would risk it with the de- 
mocracy of the north. - 


“Sir, (said Mr. W.) it is not only the duty of the 
government to demand the liquidation of our claims 
and the liberation of our citizens, but to go further, 
and demand the non-invasion of Texas. Shall we 
sit still here while the standard of insurrection is 
raised on our borders, and let a horde of slaves and 
Indians and Mexicans roll up to the boundary line of 
Arkansas and Louisiana? No. It is our duty at 
once to say to Mexico, {f you strike Texas, you strike 
us; and if England, standing by, should dare to 
intermeddle, and ask, Do you take part with Texas?—~ 
his prompt answer should be, Yes, and against you. 

“Such, he would let gentlemen know, was the 
the whole people of the great Vulley of the West.” 


Several other members of congress, in the same 
debate, expressed similar views and desires, and 
they are still more frequently expressed in conversa- 
tion. 

The honorable Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of 
congress from Virginia, and formerly a governor of 
that state, numbered as one of “the Guard,“ and of 
course understood to be in the councils of the cabi- 
net, in a letter bearing date the 10th day of January 
last, originally designed as a private and confidential 
letter to a friend, gives it as his deliberate opinion, 
after much examination and reflection, that Taxas 
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into a specious argument and presents a variety gpt 
reasons in favor of the measure. He says, amo 


other things: 
t Washington, January 10, 1843, 

“Dear sin: You ask if I have expressed the op- 
nion that Texas would be annexed to the United 
States? I answer, yes; and this opinion has not been 
adopted without reflection, or without a careful ob- 
servation of causes, which, I believe, are rapidly 
bringing about this result. I do not know how far 


these causes have made the same impression on ` 


others, but I am persuaded that the time is not dis- 
tant when they will be felt in all their force. The 
excitement which you apprehend may arise; but it 


will be temporary, and in the end salutary.” 
i He dodges the constitutional objections as fol- 
ows: 

“I am, as you know, a strict constructionist of 


the powers of our federal government: and I do not 
admit the force of mere precedent to establish au- 
thority under written constitutions. The power 
conferred by the constitution over our foreign rela- 
tions, and the repeated acquisitions of territory un- 
der it, seem to me to leave this question open, as one 
of expediency. 

“But you anticipate objections with regard to the 
subject of slavery. This is indeed a subject of er- 
treme delicacy, but it is one on which the annexation of 
Texas will have the most salutary influence. Some 
have thought that the proposition would endanger 
our union. I am of a different opinion. I believe it 
will bring about a better understanding of our rela- 
tive rights and obligations.” 

In conclusion, he says: 

„Having acquired Louisiana and Florida, we have 
an interest anda frontier on the Guif of Mexico, 
and along our interior to the Pacific, which will not 
permit us to close our eyes or fold our arms with in- 
difference to the events which a few years may dis- 
close in that quarter. We have already had one 
question of boundary with Texas; other questions 
must soon arrive, under our revenue Jaws, and on 
other points of necessary intercourse, which it will 
be difficult to adjust. The institutions of Texas, and 
her relations with other governments, are yet in that c 
dition which inclines her people (who are our country- 
men) to unile their destinies with ours. THis MUST BR 
DONE SOON,OR NOT AT ALL. There are numerous 
tribes of Indians along both frontiers, which can 
easily become the cause or the instrument of border 
wars. Our own population is pressing onward to the 
Pacific. No power can restrain it. The pioneer 
from our Atlantic seaboard will soon kindle his fires 
and erect his cabin beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and on the Gulf of California. If Mahommed 
comes not tothe mountain, the mountain will go to 
Mahommed. Every year adds new difficulties to our 
progress, as natural and as inevitable as the current 
of the Mississippi. These difficulties will soon, 
‘like mountains interposed,’ 

Make enemies of nations, 
“Which now, like kindred drops, 
“Might mingle into one.“ 
Truly yours, 
“THOMAS W. GILMER. 

The impoverished condition of Texas, her ina- 
bility to raise and sustain troops to defend herself 
against invasion for any length of time, and her want 
of character and credit abroad, are urged as reasons 
for IMMEDIATE ANNEXATION, and the opinion has 
been frequently expressed by those who feel adeep 
interest iu this subject, that it would take place at 
A VERY KARLY¥ DAY IN THE NEXT SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS! 

At the present session the resolutions of the state 
of Alabama in favor of annexation, and sundry pe- 
titions and remonstrances against it, were referred to 
the committee on foreign relations. A majority of 
the committee, consisting of members from the 
slaveholding states, refused to consider and report 
upon the subject,and directed Mr. Adams, their 
chairman, to report a resolution asking to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the subject, 
which he did on the 28th day of February. At the 
same time Mr. Adams asked, as an individual meme- 


S| ber of the committee, for leave to present the fol- 


lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That by the constitution of the United 
States no power is delegated to their congress, or to 
any department or departments of their government, 
to affix to this union any foreign state, or the people 
thereof, 

“Resolved, That any attempt of the government of 
the United States, by. an act of congress or by treaty, 
to annex to this union the republic of Texas, or the 
people thereof, would be a violation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, null and void, and to which 
the free states of this union and their people ought 
not to submit.” 


‘ 
3 "i 
WILL BE ANNEXED TO THE Unton, and he enter „ 
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Objections being made, the resolutions were not 
received, the southern members showing a disincli- 
nation to have the subject agitated in the house at 
present. Might it not be considered as savoring too 
much of a violation of private confidence, we could 
refer to various declarations of persons high in office 
In the national government avowing a fixed deter- 
mination to bring Texas into the union, declaring 
that they had assurances of the aid of the free states 
to accomplish the object, and insisting that they 

fer a dissolution of the union to the rejection of 
nas, expressing however at the same time, their 
confidence, that if the annexation could be effected 
the people of the free states would submit to it, and 
the institutions of the slave states would be secured 
and tuated. Contenting ourselves, however, 
with the above brief glance at some of the most 
prominent evidences in relation to the subject, we 
submit to you whether the project of annexation 
seems to be abandoned, and whether there be not the 
most imminent danger of its speedy accomplishment, 
unless the enlire mass of the people in the free states be- 
come aroused to a conviction of this danger, AND SPEAK 
OUT um ACT IN REFERENCE TO IT IN A MANNER AND 
WITH A VOICE NOT TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD EITHER BY 
THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVE STATES, OR THEIR OWN 
PUBLIC SERVANTS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


Although perfectly aware that many important 
and controlling objections to annexation exist, aside 
from the question of slavery, we have in this ad- 
dress confined ourselves principally to that, because 
of its paramount importance, and because the advo- 
egles of annexation distincily place it y that ground. 
Most of the specious arguments and rondoni in favor 
of annexation with which its advocates attempt to 

ild the Sor northern , are just about as sin- 
eed . . those of Mr. Wise in 
the speech above reſerred to, in which he labored a 
long time to convince northern philanthropists that 
they would best promote the objects they hadin 
view by favoring annexation, that they might have 
slavery in Texas within the power and control of 
our own government, that that they might abolish it or 
mutigale its evils, he himself being an advocate of 
perpetual slavery, and among the very foremost to 
trample upon the right of petition itself! 

None can be so blind now as not to know that the 
real design and object of the south is to “app NEW 
WEIGAT TO HER ÈND OF THE LEVER.” It was upon 
that ground that Mr. Webster placed his opposition 
in his speech on that subject in New York in March, 
1837. In that speech, after stating that he saw in- 
surmaountable objections to the annexation of Texas; 
that the purchase of Louisiana and Florida furnish- 
ed no 5 for it; that the cases were not paral- 
Jel,, and that no such policy or necessity as led to that 
required the annexation of Texas, he said: 

Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomsoever pos- 
seseed, Texas is likely to be a slaveholding country; 
and I frankly avow my entire unwillingness todo any 
thing which shall extend the slavery of the African 
race on this continent, or add other slaveholding 
states to the union. When I say that I regard sla- 
very in itself as a great moral, social, and political 
evil. I only use language which has been adopted b 
distinguished men, themselves citizens of slavehold- 
ing states. I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or 
encourage its further extension.“ 

And again, he said: | 

In my opinion, the people of the United States 
will not consent to bring a new, vastly extensive, 
and slaveholding country, large enough for half a 
dozen or a dozen states, into the union. Ix ux opt- 
NION THEY OUGHT NOT TO CONSENT TOIT. Indeed, I 
am altogether at a loss to conceive what possible 
benefit any part of this countiy can expect to derive 
from such annexation. All benefit, to any part, is 
at least doubtful and uncertain; the objections ob- 
vious, plain, and strong. On the 1 question of 
slavery, a great portion of the community is already 
strongly excited. The subject has not only attract- 
ed attention as a questlon of politics, but it has 
struck a far deeper-toned cord. It has arrested the 
religious feeling of the country; it has taken strong 
hold on the consciences of men. He is a rash man, 
indeed, and little conversant with human nature, and 
especially has hea very erroneous estimate of the 
character of the people of this country, who sup- 
poses that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with 
or despised. It will assuredly cause itself to be re- 
spected.” 

Ta conclusion, he said: 

“I see, therefore, no political necessity for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the union; no advantages to 
be derived from it; and objections to it of a strong, 
and, in my judgment, decisive character. 

“I believe it to be for the interest and happiness 
of the whole union to remain as it is, without dimi- 
nution and without addition.“ 


cessity” for it, no advantages 
it,” but that there is nq constitutional power dele- 
gated to any department of the national government 
to authorize it: that no act of congress or treaty for 
annexation can impose the least 
several states of this union to submit to such an un- 
warrantable act, or to receive into their family and 
fraternity such misbegotten and illegitimate progeny. 


any act or 
any of its 
pissoLution. It would be a violation of our nation- 
al compact, its objects, designs, and the great ele- 
mentary principles which entered into its formation, 
of a character so deep and fundamental, and would 
be an attempt to eternize an institution and a pow- 
er of nature so unjust in themselves, so injurious to 
the interests and abhorrent to the feelings of the peo- 
ple of the free states, as, in our opinion, not only in- 
evitably to result in a dissolution of the union, but 
ſully to justify it; and we not only assert that the 


MIT TO ir. 
on this subject too well to believe for a moment 
that they would become particeps criminis in any such 
subtle contrivance for the irremediable 
AN institution which the wisest and best men who 
formed our federal constitution, as well from the 
slave as the free states, regarded as an evil and a curse, 
soon to become extinct under the operation of laws 
to be passed probibiting the slave trade, and the pro- 
gressive influence of 
tion. 


We hold that there is not only no political ne- 


o be derived from 
ligation upon the 


We hesitate not to say that annexation, effected by 
. of the federal government, or 
epartments, WOULD BE IDENTICAL WITH 


ople of the free states “ought not to submit to it,” 
ut we say, with confidence, THEY WOULD NOT sun- 
We know their present temper and spirit 


erpetuation oF 


e principles of the revolu- 


To prevent the success of this nefarious project— 


to preserve from such gross violation the constitu- 
tion of our country, adopted expressly to secure the 
blessings of liberty” and not the pe 
very—and to prevent the speedy a 
tion of the union, e invite you to unite, without 
distinction of party, in an immediate expression of 
your views on this subject,in such manner as you 
may deem best calculated to answer the end pro- 


tuation of sla- 
violent dissolu- 


Washington, March 3, 1843. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

SETH M. GATES, 
WILLIAM SLADE, 
WILLIAM B. CALHOUN, 
JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 
SHERLOCK J. ANDREWS, 

l NATHANIEL B. BORDEN, 

- THOS. C. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN MATTOCKS, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
JOSHUA M. HOWARD, 
i VICTORY BIRDSEYE, 

HILAND HALL. 


TEXAS—IMPORTANT PROJECTS. 
From the New Orleans Bee of April 22. 
We learn from authentic sources that the depres- 


sion in the affairs of Texas, combined with the grie- 


vous consequences of the administration of her lm- 


becile and vain-glorious president, have given rise to 
projects of future policy which are being Teni 
cussed amongst the people, and which will, if car- 


dis- 


ried into effect, have an important bearing on the 


destinies of the southern portion of this Union. 


We understand that, amongst other schemes for 
the amelioration of the country, that of converting 
it into a free state is openly advocated. The pro- 
prietors of land and those of the slaveholders who 
own immense tracts of territory, have taken it into 
their heads that if they prohibit the importation of 
slaves and pass laws io favor of emancipation, emi- 

ration from the northern portion of the Union and 
rom Europe, especially from England, will set in 
with such force as to enhance the value of their lands 
beyond the loss sustained by gradual emancipation, 
even if England did not agree to make some com- 
pensation for the freed slaves, of which, expectations 
are entertained by many. 

The reduced price of cotton, the only staple they 
can raise for exportation, has lessened the value of 
slave property in such a degree as to make it for 
the present a small obstacle to those who own tracts 
of land embracing this scheme. Emigration to west 
Texas has almost subsided, and it is argued that the 
institation of slavery has been the cause of the back- 
ward growth of the country. The portion of peo- 
ple who support these views, from motives intensely 
selfish, contend that the first movement in favor of 
abolition would bring to their aid numberless presses 
in the north and the sympathies of England and con- 
tinental Europe. That, under the excitement pro- 
duced by these influeuces, thousands upon thousands 
of emigrants would pour into Texas and enhance 


the value of real estate; that proprietors could make 
fortunes by selling out their wild lands, and then re- 
main in the country or remove elsewhere as they 
might think fit. 

s yet these topics have not found their way to the 
press, but we are assured that they are freely dis- 
cussed in private circles, and that many, of whom 
better things might have been expected, espouse the 
scheme adverted to. That propositions of this na- 
ture are openly discussed in Texas, is an evidence 
more of bad administration than of poverty. In 
common with the United States, Texas has suffered 
severely from pecuniary difficalties, but troubles of 
this nature would hardly give rise to speculations 
that set a price upon national sovereignty, unless the 
government of Hovusrow had produced as much dis- 
gust at home as it had caused abroad. We learn 
that the question of absolutely selling the republic 
to England has been mooted, but abandoned on the 
ground that Great Britain would rather assist the 
country as an independent abolition state than pur- 
chase it, in consequence of the danger such proprie- 
Sop would create of a rupture with the United 

tates. 

If these views be carried out, Texas will have, in 
the cycle of a few years, gone through the stages 
of national existence, from infancy to premature de- 
crepitude. 

The bonfires which celebrated the achievement of 
her independence will have scarcely died away be- 
fore her funeral torches are lighted up, and the song 
of liberty that went forth on the establishment of 
the constitution might have subsided into a dirge. 

ln examining more narrowly into the Texas pa- 
pers brought by the last arrival, we find that the 
newspapers have taken up the matter. The Times, 
Telegraph, and Houstonian, have noticed these 
schemes in terms of eloquent indignation; but from 
the tone of the administration press, it is apprehend- 
ed that President Houstoa favors this or some other 
germain policy. There are English emissaries in the 
country, propagating incendiary doctrines, whether 
with the connivance of the British government or not 
is unknown. But such has been the progress of trea- 
son that the most revolting and servile policies are 
discussed with a freedom and confidence that might 
well excite the alarms of the well-disposed and pa- 
triotic portion of the citizens. p. l 

The Civilian, a paper in the confidence of the pre- 
sident, in commenting upon the interference of the 
British government in the Buenos Ayrean blockade, 
and subsequently putting a stop to the Montevidean 
war, upon the condition that those states should abo- 
lish slavery, says that the war between Texas and 
Mexico, presents a like field for English philanthro- 
py, and seems prepared to woo the interference of 
that power by a concession equally as disgraceful. 
The consummation of a policy so disreputable to 
Texas would be disastrous in the extreme to the 
southern states of the Union. To build up an aboli- 
tion empire in immediate contact with the slave 
states would be the signal for foreign broils and in- 
ternal insurrections. The meddling spirit of Eng- 
land would touch us upon our sorest point, and chale 
us with its perpetual presence. The very people 
whom we have aided by contributions of money, and 
whose armies we have recruited with volunteers, 
will be the means used to molest and distress us. 

Can Texas entertain such propositions? Will the 
population countenance the schemes of speculators, 
who would sacrifice liberty on the shrine of mam- 
mon? Or tolerate the exactions of a foreign cabi- 
net, which takes advantage of their distress to put 
onerous and disgraceful conditions upon them? Will 
they listen toa policy dictated by jealousy of the 
country from which most of them descended, and 
which continued to aid them in their struggle long 
after their besotted president treated our volunteers 
with insult and brutal indignity? Many of the peo- 
ple of these states have impoverished themselves in 
raising supplies for Texas, and not a week has elap- 
sed since her navy sailed from our port, freighted 
with the prayers of a whole people, and manned by 
the brawny and toil-hardened seamen of the states. 


But it is not so much from the charge of ingrati- 
tude as from the terrors of vassalage that the Tex- 
ians ought to flee. Let them not imagine that Bri- 
tish rule will prove either profitable or pleasing. 
Let them not suppose that British exactions would 
stop with the abolition of slavery. Her pauper po- 
pulation would overrun the native stock, and the fu- 
ture policy of the republic would be regulated in 
Downing street, London. She would be held up to 
the scorn of the world as a people in whose bosoms 
the fires of freedom had been quenched, and whom 
no insult could provoke to manly resistance. The 
American feeling would become extinct in the land, 
and the “Jone star” would be blotted from the zodiac 
of nations, like a meteor that for a moment exciled 
the wonder of men, and then passed away for ever. 
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AMERICAN anTiquiTigs. The National Standard, a 
nen aper printed at the capital of Mexico, is excessive- 
y in 
tan, and presented tothe New York Historical Society, 
a number of ancient and valuable manuscripts throwin 
light on the history of that country, and recommen 
that a law be passed prohibiting foreigners from carry- 
ing away any monuments of antiquity and manuscripts 
that may hereafter be found. Nat. Int. 


„ AMERICAN provisions, Liverpool, April 19. Since 3d 
inst. market for beef and pork very quiet. Small par- 
cels of new cure taken as they arrive, at full prices, and 
give general satisfaction. Beef per bbl. in bond., mess 
40a50s; prime, 34a40s; pork, mess 28a33s; prime 20a34s; 
bacon duty paid, cwt. 26a29s; hams, do. dry — pickled 
15a24; cheese do fine, 463488: mid. 40a43e, ord. 36408: 
lard do fine, 35a36:; ord. 32a34e; inf. 30a32s; butter do. 
fine, —, grease sorta, duty paid, 30u3 18. 


Arromruzwr. Wm. P. Briggs, a whig has been re- 
moved from the office of collector at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and Mr. Hyde, the late Van Buren collector, ap- 
pointed in his place. Mr. Briggs was one of the dele- 
gates to the Harrisburg convention. 


Mr. Auponox, the learned and distinguished natural- 
ist, left St. Louis on the 25th ult. in the American Fur 
company's steamboat Omega, for the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone river. He was accompanied by five friends, 
equipped and prepared for a six or seven months’ ex- 
cursion, j 


Bosron. During the month of April there were 481 
arrivals at the port of Boston, 339 coastwise, 142 foreign; 
5 clearances, of which 195 were coastwise, and 126 
oreign. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. The Charlestown Aurora 
says that the President of the United States, the cabinet, 
and the governors of all the states in the Union have 
been invited to attend the celebration of the completion 
of the Bunker Hill monument, which is to take place on 
the 17th June next. It is said that the president of the 
U. States will be present. 


CANADA. The Montreal Gazette of the 5th instant 
announces the opening of the navigation by the Otawa 
route, the water having been let into the Rideau canal on 
the 30th ult. Steamers had also left Montreal for Kings- 
ton, by the Lachine canal. 


Cana Items. Several boats have reached Albany 
from Reebester,—none from beyond that place. Fifty 
three boats arrived on the 6th, and as many on the 7th; 
numbers were de artiag, heavily laden. The receipts 
at the collectors office, Weet Troy, on the first and se- 
cond days’ navigation in 1842, was $5,602—on the lst 
and ay of 1843, $6,028, , 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal is in full operation as 
far us it is constructed. Several cargoes of coal from 
Cumberland have reached Georgetown. 

An iron canal boat is constructing at Richmond, for 
the James River canal, with Erricssun's propellers—to 
be in operation in June. ; 

A canal boat reached Cleveland on the Ist inst. from 
Piusburgh, the first of this season. 

The amount of the lst six days tolls received by the col - 
lector at Albany in 1842, was $13,982,79—for the first 
six days of 1843, $15,619,15—increase 31,636,36. The 
amount of merchandise shipped for the west during the 
latter period, is 6,196, 100lbs. on the Erie canal, and 23,000 
on the Champlain canal. 


Corrse—Imports to the 3d of March. 


1842 1848, 
Into Great Britain 3.800.000 9, 600, 000 Ib. 
All other paris of Europe / 79,100,000 84, 700, 000 
Total, 82,900,000 94, 200.000 
Stock on hand 1842, 1843. 
Great Britain, 47,700,000 51. 300, 000 


70, 700, 000 100,300,000 


118,400,000 15 1, 600,000 
Cory MARKET, London, April 19. Some symptoms of 
improvement this month, but no very marked alteration 
in prices. The favorable state of the weather and 
roinising appearance of the crops generally, complete- 
y act against any amendment U. States wheat, 70|bs. 
6s 8da7s; Indian corn 480lbs. 252268; flour, bbl. sweet 
26a27s; sour 24s 6d 8258; Canada, sweet 26s, Duty on 
fureign flour 12s 4d per bbl; do from British colonies 3s. 


Drarns during the last week in Baltimore 46, of which 
9 were under one year of age, 11 were free colored, and 
I slave; 14 died of consumption. 


Encineers. A.B. Warfield has been appointed by 
the board of commissioners, principal engineer of the 
canals and rail roads of the state of Pennsylvania, vice 
Charles L. Schlatter, resigned. The latter gentleman 
has accepted the appointment ot superintendant of the 
harbor of Chicago, fliinois. 

EwseRation. During the year 1842, there arrived in 
Canada from Great Britain, 43,760 emigranis, of which 
2,529 were paupers from the respective parishes. 

Excuaneg. New York on London 828} premium; on 
France 5,30a5,31}; on Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston, S. C. Augusta, Savannah, par 
alem Richmond 1}; Mobile 173218; New Orleans }; 

t. 

ille 3$a4, 


Other pars of Europe, 


iguant because Mr. Stephens obtained from Yuca- 


uis 1 1-2; Louisville 1 1-2; Cincinnati 2a4; Nash- | 30 
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fire in Liverpool for 


Finz. The amount of soap 5 
apse 5 1 


D and a half years just 
Forr Moxnox. This admirable fortification, though 
not yet completed, shows pretty conclusively at the pre- 
sent moment what it was intended for and what it is 
competent to do. In a word it is the prettiest piece of 
workmanship in the science of military engineering that 
this country has yet produced, and we venture to say 
that it will vie with any thing of the kind which the Old 
World can exhibit. We shall reserve for another time 
a more particular description of a work so creditable to 
the scientific attainments and enlightened views of the 
American people. and at present merely awaken the at- 
tention of those to whom it has heretofore been an ob- 
ject of interest sufficiently attractive to induce a visit to 
it from the country during the summer. The turfed 
slopes of the battlements are now clad in the richest 
verdure, and the green vesture of nature generally co- 
vers the once urid and eye paining surface of Old Point 
Coinfort, save where it is diversified with neat dwellings, 
granite walls, and the wide moat, filled with limpid wa- 
ter, which surrounds them, and the eye can dwell with 
leusure and without wearying on the vast objects and 
autiful prospects which present themselves on every 
side. (Norfolk Herald, May 2. 
| Freesoorers. The New Orleans Tropic of the ad 
| instant says that a requisition for a detachment of troo 
has been made on the governor of Louisiana under 
following circumstances: Several hundred men from 
Hancock county, Mississippi, joined by many from 
Washington county, in Louisiana, had formed them. 
selves intoa band of freebooters, for the pillage of pro- 
perty and the destruction of life. Ii is stated that they 
are well organized and armed, and are regularly encam- 
ped. Many lives have already been taken, and exten- 
sive robberies have been committed. 


GREENOUGH, is in Washington, . the re- 
moval of his statue of Washington from the Rotundo 
of the capitol to ths eastern garden. 

Gen. GRATIOT’S TRIAL closed on Saturday. The jury, 
under the instructions of the court, gave a verdict in fa 
vor of the United States, for about $30,000, 

St. Lows Organ, 3d inst. 


LAKE NAVIGATION. The first steamboat arrival at De- 


troit from the upper lakes this season occurred on the | T 


let instant. 


Mexico. The Texian prisoners. We learn from an 
authentic source that the inhuman order of the Mexican 
government to decimate the ‘Texian prisoners, who rose 
upon their guard and attempted to escape at Salado, 
was carried into effect on the 25th of March, and that 
the following officers and soldiers were shot to death: 

Capt. Wm. M. Eastland, sergeant J. N. McThomp- 
son, privates E. D. Cocke, omen an editor at Hous- 


ton, Texas, J. N. Torrey, Thomas L. Jonee, of Austin, 
more recently of Houston, J. L. “neppen, Henry Whal- 
ing, W. H. Cowan: C. H. Roberts, E. E. Etz, J. Tom- 


bul, K. H. Dunham, K. W. Harris, M. C. 
Maher, J. L. Cash, and J. N. Ogden. 
This was, perhaps, me most inhuman piece of butch 
ery that has heen perpetrated by a e 
ing to be civilized within the present contury. The pri- 
soners who rose upon their gug were not on parole, and 
had therefore an undoubted right to use every means in 
their power to esoape. If the Roveriment desired to 
ut them in a position that would involve a forfeiture of 
fie in case of such an attempt, they ought to have been 
permitted to go at large upon parole of honor. 
IN. Orleans Bee of May 4. 


MILLER'S TABERNACLE, in Boston was dedicated amidst 
a most suffucating crowd of witnesses, on Thursday last. 
The service was solemn and affecting. 

Naval Paciſc squadron. Extract from the letter of 
an officer of the United States navy, dated Mazatlan, 
March 13: “The Relief, sture ship, arrived here on the 
10th from Callao and Monterey. having left the former 
November 20. The Cyane, Captain Stribling, arrived 
here February 1, from San Pedro, with Commodore 
Jones on board, who had an interview with General 
Mich: ltorena, commander of the Mexican forces in Ca- 
hfornia. The frigate United States, from the Sandwich 
Islands, was here when the Cyane arrived, and Commo- 
dore Jones rejoined her, and sailed March 1st tor Valpa- 
raiso. He had just heard of his recall. 

“Captain Richard Byron, of H. B. M. ship Champion 
died on board at this place February 23, and was burie 
under arms the nextday. The boats, ofticers, marines, 
&c. of the American squadron, with the band of the 
frigate United States, assisted in the funeral ceremonies. 
‘The service was read over his grave by Mr. Bartow, 
chaplain of the United States. Mr. Parrott, United 
States consul, has lefi for New York, to return again.— 
15 comet has been visible here every day or night since 

arch 1. 


Panama caNnaL. A Bermuda paper contradicts the 
repor: that a canal across the Isthmus of Darien has been 
nearly completed; but, on the ocntrary, says that the two 
years allowed to the contractor have expired without the 
work being commenced. This information is received 
from aman who recently crossed the Isthinus on a mule, 
which journey be performed in seven hours. 


Rio GRANDE. According to acooun to the 4th of 
March, by the brig La Grande, capt. Bur, arrived at N. 
York, intelligence from the insurrection in Brazil wears 
a formidable aspect. The rebels were said to be within 
miles of Grande, with 50,000 men, almoat all 
!: The Imperialists were well prepared to rè- 


inn, P. 


moun 


s 


ceive them. “More than 60.000 troops had arrived from 
various partsof Brazil. Their whole force was now 
more than 80,000 men, pusted about the town”!! These 
numbers if true, must be counting en masse. 

r of the 


Sanra Fe Trapers. The St. Louis Reporte 

let instant says: “We learn from the clerk of the lone, 
that Brown, one of the murderers of Charvis, the Mexi- 
can trader, was arrested at Camden on Saturday.— 
He got on board the Ione, but the boat, after. having 
started, returned to the landing to place him in custody 
of those on the shore who were waiting to receive him. 
He had just sold his horse, and had with him about $500 
in silver. ‘The two McDaniels were arrested at Liberty on 
the day previous. One of them endeavored to use his 
arms to effect his escape, but both of them were secur 
ed. They had with them about $5,000.” 


Stocxs. London, April 18th. Since our last advices, 
no variations or transactions of interest to quote. The 
legislative proceedings of the different states are not of 
a nature to restore confidence. New York state and 
city stocks advanced in London about five per cent. with 
an upward tendency. | ri 

Stocks generally continue to improve in this coun- 


try. 
"Bales have been made this week of Bakimore city sixes 
at 8990. 


Government sixes 1123; Ohio sixes 844; Kentucky 
sixes 964; New York sixes 1073; fives 103}; Alabama 
fives 65; Illinois sixes 31. 

Spsciz. The Hibernia steamer brought about two 
millions of dollars in gold. Specie was passing into 
England from all parts of Europe, from Asia and from 
Mexico, and though about twenty millions have passed 
to the United States from Europe, within a few months, 
they were calculating upon the current continuing yet 
for some time—but exchange has varied within the last 
two weeks toan extent which, when ascertained in 
England, will prevent further shipments. 


STEAM-BOAT accipents. The Cincinnati Sun states 
that no less than a quarter of a million of dollare’ worth 
of property bas been lost on our western waters within 
two mont The following is the list of accidents:— 


Amazon. 20 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, snag- 


ged. General Pike, Shirt Tail Bend, ne Queen 
of the West, Shawneetown, run on a wreck. Octorara, 
Bayou Plaquemine, snagged. John Stocken, near 
uscumbia, run down by the Gallatin. Ellen Dale, 
burnt at Vicksburg. Hannibal, snagged below Natchez. 
Wm. Robinson, Tombeckbee river, snagged. J. M. 
White, 35 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, ran on the 
Grand Chain. Emily, 150 miles up the Missouri, sneg- 
ged. Gen. Gaines, snagged at Selma, Ala. Bogue 
oma, snagged at Bayou de Glaize. Sun Flower, snag- 
d at Bayou Bartholemew. Robert Fulton, near Apa- 
achicola, snagged. Cost of all probubly $165, 
cargoes probably $85 000—making a loss of $250,000. 
As the steamboat Forrest was lying to, on the 5th inst. 
to put out passengers about 20 miles above Putsburg, on 
the Alleghany river, the Pulaski, with about 150 pas- 
sengers On board, ran intoher. Five or six persons were 
thrown overboard from the Forrest, and were lost, besides 
a number seriously injured by the explosion of the steam 
pipes. The Puiaski sunk at once to her boiler deck. 


Tur comet, which was discovered in the U. States 
about the 26th or 28th Feb. noticed in the Register of the 
4th March, and watched by thousands of people in the U. 
States, from that time until it disappeard in the distance, 
seems not to have been noticed in England until the 17th 
of March. Herschel, at the date of his publication, on 
the 19:h March, determined the appearance, whieh there 
as well as here, was at by some mistaken for Zodia- 
cal light, to be certainly a comet. M. Arago, the French 
astronomer, announced that he discovered the comet on 
the 20th March. The Universe stated that its tail ex- 
tended 60° from the constellation Orion, which it crossed 
at an angle of 40°. 

W. H. C. Bartlett, communicates to the National In- 
telligencer the following elements of the orbit of the 
comet, as observed at West Point, from the 24th March 


to 3d April: 
degs. m. 8. 
Longitude of ascending node. 357 42 53 
Inclination 8 . 36 41 9 
Longitude of perihelion . 261 63 51 
Perihelion distance ; i ots 0.052331. 
Time of perihelion passage west 
on RA. m. 
Point m. s. t. Feburury s 2 8 24 
Dr. Greenwich . 27 13 30 


Mot: on retrograde. 

Distance fram the earth on the 29th March, about 
107,000,000 miles. 

Approximate diameter of the visible nebulous matter 
about the nucleus on the same day, 36,830 miles. 

Distance paesed over during 8 days, from 25th March 
to 2d April, 18,403,900 miles. 

Accounts of its appearace have been received from va- 
rious parts of the world. In Paris, the decrease of tem» 
perature that occurred thereafter, was attributed by ma- 
ny to ils visitation. 


Urtcuay. Accounts received at Philadelphia up to 
the 19th of March represent the contending forces in 
the neighborhood of Montevideo as remaining pretty 
much in the same condition as at previous dates, and 
but little fear was entertained of the Buenos Ayrean 
General Oribe being able to carry the town, either by 
assault or by starvation. On the coatrary, he was bim- 
self so hemmed in between the armies of President Ri- 


vera and General Paez as to be placed in rather a cnti- 
cal position. l 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 12. VOl.» 14. (constant encourager of learning and science, and a b sta 7 
ri patron of all deserving aspirants in the various | pre-existing known right of visit. In short, they will 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. R 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. . walks of art, and a supporter of most of the chari- 
STATES OP THE UNION. , ties which adorn the British metropolis. He was a committed only on the strength of weighty pre- 
_ MISCELLANEOUS. steady and firm advocate of liberal politics. The sumptive evidence, and from a, sincere desire to 
5 IMPROVEMENTS, &c. Duke was twice married, although neither of the abolish a traffic denounced as piracy by both governe 
Tee OP TUE DAT- marriages received the sanction © the royal marri- ments. 43 af | 
ae N ae VROT age act. First to Lady Augusta de Ameland Mur-| Lorp AsHBURTON: The following is the official 
CHRONICLE. EDITION: ray, at Rome, in April, 1793, which marriage was |S ech of Lord Ashburton in returning thanks for 
+ |declared null by the prerogative court, in August | the vote in the house of lords, approving of the trea- 
The issue of this marriage are sir Au- ty negotiated by him inthis country, as entered on the 


ee | following. 
FOREIGN ARTICL ES. gust d'Este, born January 15, 1794, and Ellen Augus- par 
d ta Mademoiselle d'Este, born August 11, 1801. Lady Lord Ashburton then fose, and seemed nearly 
The steamer Great Western, Haskins, arrived at Augusta Murray survived her separation from her |overcome by his feelings. After a short pause, his 
illustrious husband until March, 1830. The Duke’s lordship spoke as follows: “My lords, I hope your 
ips will permit me to take this, the earliest op- 


New York on the 12th inst. in 12 days and 13 hours 
second wife, Lady Cecelia Gore, daughter of the | lordships 
portunity which has been afforded me, of making 


from Liverpool, bringing London dates to the 28th, 

and Liverpool to the 29th ult. — >! second Earl of Arran, survives his royal highness; 
The packet ships, Roscius, Europe, and Indepen- she was created Duchess of Inverness, March 30, | my acknowledgments for the resolution, which, by 
dence, had arrived out safe. 1830. the minutes and 1 of your lordship's house, 
Of the $1,600,000 in specie brought by the Great The bell of St. Paul's that tolled for this depart- I observed your rdships passed on Friday last. This 
Western from Liverpool, the house of Brown, Bro- | ed pillar of royalty, chimed merrily again three days resolution is most highly gratifying to myself per 
thers & Co. of New York, received about $500,000. after for the advent of the new sprig. sonally, and it has been rendered o still greater va- 
GREAT BRITAIN. Parliament assembled after the easter holydays. lue b the high opinion by whieh it was accompan- 

Money matrerns. The Liverpool papers are atill | The only matter of interest in their proceedings ed. J allude to the high opinion expressed by many 
complaining at the abundance of money—the un- is sir Robert Peel’s explanation of the failure of | of your lordships as to that treaty during the course 
healthy superfluity of it in the mercantile world. {the commercial treaties wich Portugal and Brazil. ef the discussion I cannot but express my satisfac- 
while interest can only be obtained from bankers to The latter is considered a great calamity, as, next to tion at your lordships’ resolution, because I consider 
the extent of two per cent, the money holders will this country, Brazil is England’s best customer. The | it calculated to promote that good understanding be- 
run to stocks, rail roads Ko. both foreign and do- Brazilians, it appears, required ihe admission of | tween the United States and this country, which itis 
l , , iheir produce at 1 shore Lae of the Bri- Ai 15 duty and . A 1755 5 N 
ix w i g tish colonies, and this being dec ined, the negotia- | tala. © xpressions so full o wisdom and soun poli- 
e ned wih Son eh Tant on we bake ot, ee . deleted h aach a body an tbe peers of thie 
of the Chinese ransom of 95,000,000 reached the however, and some of the papers state that another kingdom, cannot fail to have a great effect in pro- 
oe proposal has been made by the government, of the | ducing that consummation which is so much desired 


int on t ry l ; : 
royal mint on the 25th Apri babe of which, however, the Premier declined to by your lordships. My sense of tne great impor- 
make any explanation for the present. tance of effecting a settlement of those unfortunate 


The English papers are filled with aecounts of differences which had gradually grown up between 
murders as our Own are. the two countries, was my great inducement to un- 
From the ‘National Intelligencer of May 16. dertake the task (hear —imposed upon me with- 


It has been noticed in the house of commons, in lant h ‘ciently testi Si di 
strong and indignant terms by Lord Stanley, and | Tun RIGHT OF VISS Mr. Webster’s despatch to out, perhaps, my aue ed 7 h ag, x he p 
Mr. Everett, of the 28th of March, was published | lities for discharging it. I have, however, of 6 


has been elaborately discussed in the 5 theme of in the London papers of April Zi. The fortune, in the performance of these duties, of meet- 


The right of visit continues to be th s . : 
N . ; : : ing with the approval of m sovereign and her mi- 
Englieh journals, revived | Herald closes its remarks as follows: nisters, and Ihave now. to d my acknowledgments 


bye reception of Mr. Webster's despatch to Mr. for the almost unprecedented honor of the approba- 
tion of your lordships’ house. It is quite impossible 


Lord Aberdeen will of codhi E the Washington | ſor me to explain to your lordships how deeply sen- 
sible Iam of that honor. In countries in which free 


— — 


excited extraordinary interest from the number of 
titled or other influential persons connected with it. 


mer’s Journal, to contradict the statement reported |t 
to have been made by Mr. Joseph Hume, M. P., at ers to exercise the right of visit and the president, 
a public meeting of the anti-corn law league, in | congress, and . j 
Drury-lane theatre: viz. that “ata public meeting | seem all inclined to make every exertion to deprive 
held in September last, at which the Duke of Rut- England of the opportunity of exercising that right, 
land presided, Mr. Everett, the American minister, | which they now know she will never surrender, by 
stated that bacon, which would bring 6d per pound the efBciency of the American 8 uadron about to be 
here, was actually used as fuel for steambo i 
them, having no way of getting rid of the superflui- We copy the above from the New York Commer- 
T “ff this remark is correctly ascribed to Mr. | cial Advertiser of Friday last. 
ume,” says Mr. Everett, ‘in the report of his Whatever some of the London editors may think 
speech, it must have been made in consequence of or say, we gather enough from the newspapers and 
‘vate advices, to be fully satisfied that the 


misinformation as to what was said by me on the from pr 
occasion alluded to; no such statement as that in British government will not attempt to remove the 


question having ever been made by me.” question of visit and search from the ground on 
Tur STEAMSHIP Great BRITAIN. It is now fully | which it is placed by Mr. Webster’s despatch to 
expected that this wonderful boat will be launched | Mr. Everett. That government apparently prefers 


at Bristol in the month of June next. May had been | to leave the usage on its prese 
reviously fixed upon, but owing to some difficulty tending for the admission by this government of a 
n the float, is now postponed to June. Prince Al- corresponding right which this government has de- 
Bert has consented to honor the city of Bristol with clared its determination not to recognize. 
his presence on the occasion. She is intended to The idea advanced by Mr. Wood in the British norable terms, and 
sail between Liverpool and New York. J adopted by Sir Robert Peel, | countries, and which could in that way alone be 
‘Tames TONNEL. From 12 o'clock on Saturday, isi 
up to the same hour on Monday 28,642 persons went although plausible—an 
through the tunnel, and since the opening upwards | express both rational and practical—has, we have | the subject of those transactions. 
of 320,000. The holyday folks have given employ- | reason suppose, been found to be unsustainable, | express to your lordsbips the deep sense I entertain 
ment to three or four tolimen. ` or at least incompatible with principles heretofore of the honor of that approbation which you have 
Axorurn Paicess. The Park and tower guns, maintained by the British government itself. It will| been pleased to express, and which is the highest re- 
by a double royal salute, at nine o’clock on the 25th | probably not be again advanced. Contrary, we con- ward that I could possibly receive from the humble 
April, announced the birth of another princess.— fess, to our expectations, but very much to our sa- effort which I have made in what I consider to be a 
Judgiog of what may, by what has ocourred, there | tisfaction, appearances indicate that the despatch of good cause—(hear. hear.) 
seems every chance of Mr. O’Connell’s wish being the secretary of state to Mr. Everett, referred to The duke of Wellington moved that the words. 
gratified, that the Queen should have as many chil- | above, will be regarded, even in England, as main- addressed to their lordships by his noble friend upon 
dren as his grandmother two and twenty! Her taining doctrines which that government is not dis- that occasion should be entered on the journals of 
majesty at the last dates was “quite as well as could | posed to dispute- the house—(hear, hear.) 
Under the good understanding between the The motion was m 1180 nace to. 


be expected.” present 
two governments, therefore, should vessels of the 
Apouition or SLAVEIT IN THE Frenca Col o- 
wigs. The Courier des Etats Unis, the New York 


Darn or tHE Doe or Sussex. Prince Augus- 

tus Frederick, the ninth child and fifth son of George United States on the one han 

the Third, expired at Kensington on the 21st April, Britain on the other, happen, as they may, to be vi- ; 

in the seventy-first year of his age. He was born | sited under circumstances warranting strong s n the authority of a letter from 
on 27th January, 1773. There was a universal feel- | cion that they are Portuguese or Spanish, sailing un- | Pacis, says > „That the ‘commissioners appointed 
ing of regret at his loss, deservedly esteemed as he | der the flag of the union or of Britain, detention oc- | to investigate the subject of slavery in the French 
was for an amiable and 1 character, a | casioned by such visits will be treated as detentions | colonies, are Boing to propose i 


Vol. XIV Sid. 12. 


tions are such as are likely to be conducive to the 
future maintenance of peace between the two coua- 
tries, and to have effectually, and fairly, and honora- 
bly settled the questions which were in dispute. 


{ must fairly assure your oe that the more 
minute questions of more or less boundary, which 
have. been the subject of so much discussion, bo 

on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, weigh- . 
timation very little in com ison, with 
estion of effecting a set ement which 


should be satisfactory to men of honorable minds in 
d which would contribute to the 
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have two plans in view. The first fixes the cessa- 
tion of slavery in 1852; the indemnity to the colo- 
nies is 150,000,000 francs. The second plan pro- 


poses freedem 
pee abolition in twenty years. M. M. De Broglie, 

assey,de Tracy, Tocqueville, and other philosophic 
liberals are on this commission. 


morality indispensable in the administration of the goods imported from the United States over and 
finance department.” above the amount levied merchandize intro- 
he Madrid Gazette publishes two official docu- į duced from countries with which Texas has treaties. 


ments emanating from the ministry of finance. The f ; 
first isa formal order of Calatrava, to the director a 1 hi 5 


neral of the sinking fund, desiring him to prepare ; 
or the payments of the half year’s interest on the ment to be made to any person within that time. 


new three per cents, due on the 30th June next. The 
second document contains an exposition of the rea- NATIONAL AFFAIRS. , 
sons which induced M. Calatrava to recommend the 
regent to permit the establishment of depots for COMMISSIONER TO CHINA. We noticed last 
goods in transit to and from the colonies, in the | week a report from Washington, that Mr. Cusumee, 
ports of the Peninsula. Matters were beginning to the newly appointed commissioner to China, had 
assume a more settled appearance in the congress. drawn from the treasury $18,000—being his ontfit 
TURKEY AND GREECE. and salary for one year. Madisonian deelares 
A letter from Constantinople, of the 7th March | this to be incorrect, and says that Mr. C. has oaly 
says: “Russia has at length declared openly. The] drawn his outfit, of 59.000. The salary, it is fair to 
mystery that enveloped her projects has been deve- | presume, will soon follow the outfit. [MA. Int. 
A niga ns B she 7 arin 
to ride roug over the Porte, and to im 
her conditions on the Sultan, as if the emperor wats s THE N AVY. 
already undisputed master of all the Christain pro- The U. S. frigate Constellation Capt. Kearney, ar- 
vinces upon the right Danube bank, and the Porte a | rived at Macao from Manilla the 2d January. 
mere subordinate—without other power or will inf The United States ship Boston reached Sydney 
its European districts, than that in which it may be | harbor, November 27th, aftera voyage of two months, 
permitted to exercise in the name and by consent of from Macao. She encountered severe weather, and 
the Czar.” l was obliged, in anticipation of 5 take ny 1 
Greece. The king of Greece has applied to| passage round New Holland. She arrived at iti, 
Russia for a loan. The emperor replied that he had iety Islands, January 21st, in 36 days from Sydney. 
determined to make no more useless sacrifices for so | She reached Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, F 
insignificant a government. 13th. The last accounts, dated March 8th. leave her 
INDIA at T. a 5 15 me eA 
Calcutta papers to the 5th March, via Alexandria „ Se ho, war Marion, Commander rmstrong, 
& Malta, are almost destitute of political intelligence. | n at St. Thomas five weeks ago. 
The successor of the late Maharajah of Gaulior 
was to be installed on the 20th ult., and no o i · 
tion to his succession was to be ap prehended. ‘Lord 


— aen ae 


nce is the publication of the voluminous report of 
he commissioners appointed to advise upon the most 


atm j of freedom. During the first ten years 
eertain privi are to be granted to the slaves, 
who at the expiration of that period, instead of be- 
ing allowed to quit the service of their employers, as 
was the case In the British colonies, they are bound 


debate on the report will be expected with some in- 
tert. 


. VexwezueLa. A treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation, has just been concluded on the part of 
France, by her minister C. E. David, with the re- 
public of Venezuela. Baron Gross, her former mi- 
nister, failed in effecting the treaty at the period of 
his efforts in consequence of the apprehensions thea 
excited in Venezyela, on account of the French at- 
tack on San Juan d'Ulloa, and her war with Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres. M. Francisco Aranda, the Ve- 
nezuelan minister of foreign affairs, and M. David 
opened the negotiation on the 6th March, and on the 
16th April the treaty was ratified unanimously by 
the Venezuelan senate and house of representatives, 
The new president of Venezuela enjoys the confi- 
dence of be republic. The commercial crisis which 
has lately severely affected both the old and new 
world is just beginning to be felt in that republic. Ellenborough was still at Agra. No news of a la- 
Colonel Cadazzi lately returned to Venezuela with ter date than that received by the ordinary mail had 
400 emigrants from Alsace and Germany, whom he been received in Calcutta, either from Seinde or 
is about to establish upon some novel colonial plan. | Cabul. 

The Courier Francais announces that tho reports of} A Calcutta circular, of March 4th, says: In our 
tho budget would be laid before the chamber of de- circular of the 16th ult. we said that our money 
puties on the 15th of May, and that the debate would | market had become exceedingly tight, and affairs 
commence on the 25th. “In that case,” adds the | generally are now in as bad a state as could well be 
Courier Francais, “the chamber will have conclud- conceived. | Our bazaar is quite bare of cash. 
ed all parliamentary business by the 25th of June, CHINA. 
as the members always leave Paris after the debate] Canton dates to 30th January, and Macao to the 
on the budget.” . let February, are received by the Zenobia, which 

The Moniteur publishes the details of the marri- arrived at New York on the 13th inst. The impe- 
age of the Princess Clementine of Orleans with rial high commissioner Exeroo reached Wampoa, 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, which took place and had had an interview with Sir Hen Pottinger, 
at the palace of St. Cloud. and agreed to indemnify the British merc ants for the 

The intelligence from the vine districts respecting | loss sustained in the Canton riots. Confidence and 
the effects of the frost on the 12th, 14th and 15th in- | trade was restored thereby. The Zenobia brought 
stant, may, says the Moniteur, be thus summed up: | despatches from the U. S. ship Constellation. Con- 
Languedoc experienced little or no injury. The loss siderable injury was done to the celebrated porce- 
of the Bordeaux wines may be estimated at one-| lain tower by the British army on their late visit to 
Pind of the crop. around Toue i 150 nights, Nankin. MEXICO you of their sympathy and approval. 
one-nail of the buds were destroyed. In the coun- . ; ; 5 ; 
try adjoining Cognac, the vines da emieres bois and | Mr. George B. Crittenden, son of the hon. J. J. A mutiny in a national ship is, itself, a heavy public 


; . ; calamity, full or danger, immediate and remote to the 
ampagne suffered considerably from the frost of | Crittenden, one of the Texan prisoners, arrived at dest interests of your country. The ‘turning of your 


ship into a sea-rover would have made the entire ocean 
a scene of outrage, rapine, and murder. The land, 
also, would have rung with cries of distress. 


That such a mutiny should have been organized by 
an officer, who had every advantage of connections, 
education. and talents, to seduce the common sailor 
and to carry into effect his future purposes, was giv- 
ing to the danger a form the most urgent and appalling. 


The weakness of your defences, the immature age 
and unsubdued; youthfnl, reckless passions of your 
crew; the certainty that to punish the ringleader would 
expuse you to the utmost hostility of his friends, ev- 
ery way powerful, and that the inconsiderate pity of 
many might embody a formidable Opposition against 
you, rendered the neces discipline and punish- 
ment full of peril to yourself. But last and e iefeat,- 
the horror of an officer being obliged to execute with- 
out the ordinary forms of the justice of his country, a 
brother officer and two of his crew, made your posi- 
tion painful and difficult without a parallel. Under 
such circumstances you carried into effect the author- 
ity of your ship, restored its pe saved the ho- 
nor of our navy, the commerce o your country, and 
the lives of your associates, and rescued countless 
numbers from every form of outrage and death. B 
decjsion, energy, and lofty courage, putting at risk 
your fame, honour and life, you met such dangers. 

You have thus entitled yourself to our warmest 
thanks and highest praise. ‘The fearfulexample will 
not be without its effect. Lawless ruffians will not 
dare to seek in the naval service, the means of con- 
zummating their crimes. Tour brother officers will 
not hesitate to discharge their duty in enforcing dis- 


— 


The Saratoga, Tattnal, arrived at New Vork on the 
Gth inst. from Portsmouth N. H. ä 
8 Bainbridge, Lieut. Johnson, is at Norfelk- 

avy Yard. cor 

The U. S. steamer Union, Lieut. Hunter, left Nor- 
folk on the 13th instant, for Boston; thence to visit 
most of the Atlantic sea ports and display herself. 

The U. S. ship Van alia, Comm’r. McCl Ys: 
bound to Chagres, went to sea from Hampton 
on the 11th instant. E 

COMMANDER MACKENZIE. 
From the New York American. 
New York, April 18th, 1843. 

To Commander A. S. Mackenzie: | . 

Sin. Your commercial and maritime countrymen 
have a duty to perform to you, in relation to your: 
suppressing the mutiny on board the U. S. brig Somn.. 
ers. Your conduct has been submitted to your supe-. 
riors in the naval service, and has been a proved. 
Vou have been tried by your equals snd acquitted 
with honor. That acquittal through its highest funo- 
tionaries, has been approved by your country. 


It is now becoming in your countrymen to unite 
their voice with these public decisions, and to assure 


the 12th and 14th. In the two departments of the| New Orleans on the 7th instant from Vera Cruz by 
Charente a similar calamity occurred. In Cham- way of Havana. Messrs. David Morgan and Geo. 
pagne the wines suffered greatly. C. Hatch, two of the San Antonio prisoners. who 
PORTUGAL. had big d 5 Castle of Perote, have also ar- 
The last accounts from Lisbon announce that the | rived at New Orleans. . 
negotiations relative to a commercial treaty with] Mr. agree Dearer 0 despatches to Mexico, had 
England are for the present at an end. Lo Aber. | arrived at ora Uruz when Mr. Crittenden left. The 
deen adhered resolutely to the ground which ho took F almonth was in port awaiting the first payment of 
four weeks since. and rejected, as of too unsatisfac- the Mexican indemnity. The prevailing opinion in 
a nature to be entertained, the last proposition Mexico was that the payment would be effectuated. 
of Portugal. The British envoy has been directed It is confidently asserted that Gen. Waddy Thomp- 
peremptorily to break off the negotiations inter- ice ala 5 oe his passports 191 
rupt” is the official word. The remaining point in „ o event of the non-payment o 
dispute between the two countries is a duty of 3d. 
rer pound upon woollen cloths—a sum which, on the It Tbe also TY 1 that Santa Anna 
existing duties, amounts to less than £6,000 per an- by the aa Wich the dictatorship of Mexico 
$00,000 ples of wine pe e prisoners were in Mexico, 
average vintage of the Portugal and Madeira—ts sa- van N 2 10 "The er f Abas Geo. Green, George 
crificed out of regard for the producers of a couple Sik 5 i 95 4 » Who were 1 5 
thousands bales of coarse, ill-dyed, ill-woven cloth, Work in the streets, a exposed to every kind o 
and the smugglers of some hundreds more—a mono- | tyrannical treatment. Very little hope of their re- 
poly of the Noblest character. ‘| lease from captivity was entertained by their friends. 
SPAIN a 7 Me * of 
i 7 ity | Sending a letter to Mexico, declaring expedition 
orks T V 1 miy of Colonels Green and Fisher unauthorized and not 
i contains a letter from e of the entitled to the benefits of the Mier capitulation, was 
12th, stating.that the Ayuntamiento and national mi- lly at ar by evidence obtained in Mexico, and 
litia of that city intended to present a petition in fa- | Semerally believed. 


TEXAS. 

vor of that project to the Cortes, arrived ( The Galveston Civilian of 29th ult. states that 
Prince Jerome. Napoleon. Bonaparte had arrived Commodore Moore had been expected to touch at 

at Cadiz. Galveston, but it was then Supposed he had gone 
The patriot announces the arrest of the treasurer immediately to the coast of Yucatan. 

of the sinking fund, in consequence of a deficiency | The collector at Galveston, (says the Civilian), | cipline. Well dis seamen will not fear the taint 

im his balan “This measure was necessary,” | has received instructions in accordance with the law, | of a service where mutiny and murder may go un- 

says the Patricio, “in order to support a system of | to add fire pet cent. to the amount of duties on ali punished; and although we cannot withhold our sym- 


——ü—ͤ 
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pathy from the relatives of the mutineers, yet our re- 
gret is that the crimes were conceived which rendered 

unishment necessary and not that punishment has 
een inflicted. 


As for us we present our thanks to you. We offer 
you our congratulations on your honorable acquittal. 

e present you our best wishes, that your country 
may reward, and the world may acknowledge your 
decision, courage, and patriotism. 

We remain, with great respect, 

Boorman, Johnson & Co., 
Goodhue & Co. 
And’w Foster & Sons. 
Grinnel, Minturn & Co, 
John C. Green, 
Wm. W. De Forrest & co. 
E. R. Collins & Co. 
Howland & Aspinwall, 
Hicks & Co. 
Benj’n. L. Swan, 
Spafford, Tileston & Co. 
Brown, Brothers & Co. 
C. Bolton, Fox & Living- 

ston. 
C. H. Marshall, 
John Griswold. 


New York Insurance Co., 
B. McEvers, Pres't. - 
Atlantic Insurance Co., 

Walter R. Jones Pres't. 
Mutual Saſety Insurance 
co., Z. Cook, Jr. Pres't. 
General Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., N. G. Rut- 
gers, Vice President. 
Sun Mutual Insurance 
co., A. B. Neilson Pres’t 
Jackson Marine Ins. co., 
S. Baldwin, Pres't. 
Alliance Mutual Ins. co., 
Jacob Harvey, Pres't. 
David B. Ogden, 
N. L. & Geo. Griswold, 
[The letter was also signed by 233 of the principal 
mercantile houses of New York.] 


The Courier and Enquirer says: The men who 
sign this letter to Commander Mackenzie are among 
the purest and most high minded to be found in the 
city and the country—men, of whose good opinion 
any citizen might be proud, and coupled as that con- 
sideration is with the undoubted fact that they fairly 
represent the opinions and the feelings of nine-tenths 
of that portion of the people of the United States 
whose good or ill opinion is of consequence.” 


The American adds: We may add here, although 
with great delicacy all allusion to such a fact is with- 
held in the correspondence, that the gentlemen sign- 
ing this letter have claimed the right and the privilege 
of paying every expense to which Mr. Mackenzie has 
been subjected by the various trials to which he has 
been exposed. 

Tarrytown, 6th May, 1843. 

Gentiemen: I have read with deep interest and 
with emotions of no ordinary sensibility, the letter 
which you have done me the honor to address to me. 
The testimony vou have borne to the purity of the 
motives by which I was governed in performing a 
painful act of summary justice, under the pressure 
of an overruling necessity, has such force and value 
that I gladly receive it as a fair expression of the 
judgment of that great popular tribunal to which, in 
our country, all matters of general interest are finally 
submitted; and to the document which contains it, I 
and my children after me will ever attach a price- 
less value. 

Your judgment forever sets at rest the suspicion, if 
such has, indeed, been sincerely entertained, that my 
acquittal by the naval court of inquiry and court 
martial was in any degree owing to the professonal 
sympathy of thy brother officers, and not wholly to 
the intrinsic justice of my defence, and the irresistible 
evidence on which it rested. When J look at the 
names of those who have subscibed the letter before 
me, and reflect on their standing and position; their 
capacity of forming a sound judgment, their admttted 
intelligence, and unsullied probity, I cannot but re- 
gard the opinions it expresses as conclusive evidence 
that the judgment of the navy is ratified by the ver- 
dict of my country. This is the verdict best suited to 
sustain that consciousness of having acted from a sense 
of duty, which has hitherto been my support; a sense 
of duty so solemn and imperative, that had I refused 
to obey its voice, sanctioned as it was, by the deliber- 
ate opinion of all the officers who were associated with 
me, 1 should have been guilty of disloyalty to my 
country and treason to the cause of humanity. 


For the kindness which has impelled you to convey 
to me this invaluable expression of sympathy and ap- 
probation, I beg you to accept collectively and indi- 
rae tbe assurance of my warm and lasting grau- 
tude. 

I am gentlemen, very truly and respectfully, your 
obliged and most obedient, 7 SER A 
ALEX. SLIDEL MACKENZIE, 
Commander U. S. N. 
Messrs. N. L. & G. Griswold, and others New York. 


OnrpERs— May 9. Lieut. G. M. Bache, P. Mid. F. 


G. Haggarty, A. H. Jenkins, R. N. Stembel, coast 
survey under Commander Gedney. 


Lieut. 8. P. Lee, J. Dale, C. H. Davis, P. Mid. 8. 
Bent, coast survey under Lieut. Blake. 
$ Mıd. J. p 1 8 depot of charts. 
ieutenant W. L. Shuttleworth, of the Marines 
detached from the Missouri. i ie 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tae sangrort act. The Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser says that the last petitions to be declared bank- 
rupt in Massachusetts, were called last Tuesday in 
the district court of the United States. It appeared 
that ten of the petitions were filed on March third, 
the day when the act repealing the law was appro- 
ved by the president. The judge declined to enter 
a decree in these cases until the matter had been fur- 
ther considered. The point will be argued at a fu- 
ture day. In one of these cases the nominal assets 
are large. 

The Advertiser furnishes the following details res- 
pecting the practical operation of the act: 

The whole number of petitions filed in bankruptcy, 
in the district, is 3255. The whole number of bank- 
rupts is about 3800. 

he whole amount paid into court by assignees up 
to this date, already collected from the estates of 
bankrupts, is $472,733 43. 

The amount already distributed among the credit- 
ors, is $306,561 58. 

The largest dividend paid to any one creditor, is 
$10,000. The smallest, is one cent. 

The largest amount distributed in any one case, is 
§202,400. The smallest is eleven cents. In the lat- 
ter case, there were three creditors, whose aggregate 
debts about to 5488 80. 

The number of cases in which dividends have 
been declared and paid, out, is 271. The average 
number of cases each month in which dividends are 
declared is about 50. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society will celebrate 
the second centennial anniversary ol the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies, on the 29th May 
inst. at Boston, when a discourse will be delivered by 
the hon. John Quincy Adams. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A. P. Warrorp, has been appointed chief engineer 
on the public works of Pennsylvania in the place of 
C. D. Schlatter, resigned. 

Cana Commissioners. The locofocos have had 
a meeting in Harrisburg, and resolved that there shall 
be a state convention of their party, to be represent- 
ed on the basis of the state legislature, in Harrisburg, 
on-the 5th of September, to nominate candidates for 
the office of canal Commissioners. [ U. S. Gazette. 

Pouiticat Parties. The following article is from 
the Pennsylvanian, the leading ‘‘democratic” paper in 
the state. 

Porterism. There probably never was, in the po- 
litical history of our country, an instance of more 
complete and sudden downfall than that which has 
recently visited Porterism in Pennsylvania, and it af- 
fords a moral which should not be lost either upon 
the people, or upon those who aspire to exalted sta- 
tion. But a few months, we might say, weeks, have 
elapsed since the state administration, with David R. 
Porter at its head, seemed strong beyond the possi- 
bility of mischance. It was exulting and insolent in 
its power, and thought that it could not duly maintain 
itself in the exercise of unbridled corruption, but also 
had the ability to transfer the democratic party of 
the state to the highest bidder. It believed that there 
was no limit to its operation but its own will and 
pleasure, and that, what with the force of patronage 
and supposed popularity, it could safely run a or 
reer which seemed desirable and profitable. hat 
a change has since occurred! At the very first offer 
at resistance, the whole fabric, notwithstanding its 
gigantic dimensions, tumbles into ruins and sinks into 
the dust. The legions upon which it relied, are 
nowhere to be found. The democratic journals of 
the state are almost en masse arrayed against it, and 
the very prints which, for obvious and solid conside- 
rations, were disposed to stand by the goveruor to 
the last, remain quite silent, either awed by tho effect 
of their solitary position, or satisfied that it is quite 
useless to utter a word. They know that the admin- 
istration is down, past all hope,—that defence is vain, 
and that it is the better part of valorto submit with 
the best possible grace to that which is inevitable. 


+ 
4 


But although the catastrophe wae quick and start- | P€ 


ling, it must not be supposed that this ss ied revolu- 
tion was the work of a moment. It had for a consi- 
derable length of time been maturing in the minds of 
the public. Doubts crept in, which were gradually 
ripened into certainties; but still every indulgence 
was extended, in the vain hope that things might in 
the end prove better than they appeared. There was 
a reluctance to arrive finally at unfavorable conclu- 
sions; for the people are ever indisposed to condemn; 
but the governor and his minions, incapable of appre- 
ciating either their own perilous position or the 
charitable feeling which bore patiently with their 
multitudinous offences, grew more and more insolent 


and reckless, and the brooding storm burst them 
when perhaps they least expected it. They now 
stand before the community, a monument of retribu- 
tion; retaining office to be sure, because their consti- 
tutional term has not expired, but more conspicuous 
in disgrace from that very cireumstances—pilloried 
in the executive chair, and elevated above the crowd 
as a mark for scorn and derision. If they were gift- 
ed with feeling, which may well be doubted, the fact 
of their position would be an aggravation of punish» 
ment; but we ri ii they are of such a nature that 
the contents of their pockets are a panacea for all 
other hurts, and that when they are driven to retire- 
ment, under circumstances which would be death to 
men of better mould, they will derive every comfort 
from counting their gains. 

Still, however, the example is wholesome and ne- 
cessary. That there are persons so callous that the 
cannot fee] disgrace, is no argument against the e 
cacy of punishment, and the overthrow of the Porter 
administration has happened at such a time, that im- 
portant advantages will be derived from it. The 
theoretical principle of necessity for the abridgement 
of executive power, has been so brought home to us, 
that it has now become a practical rule of action. 
Rulers have been made to see that party attachments 
cannot be relied upon to afford impunity in wrong 
dealing, and an independent spirit has been engender- 
ed, which, from this time forth, will be prompt and de- 
cisive in rebuking aberrations from the true path, no 
matter by whom committed. 


THE Democratic Press. To enable our readers 
to form an idea of the abandonment of Porterism 
which has recently taken place throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, we subjoin from the Harrisburg Keystone a 
list of the democratic journals which have taken 
ground against the corruptions of the executive, and 
have cast off Porterism forever. The course pursu- 
ed by the press affords a decided indication of the 
state of public feeling. The indignant yeomanry 
have but one opinion on this subject, and that, is of 
abiding indignation against the sordid demagogues 
who have so basely deceived and betrayed them. We 
ask the attention of the Madisonian to this statement 
that it may see what it has Gained hy its hard bargain 
in the secretary of war, and how sadly it was mis- 
laken in its belief that two thirds of the democratic 
press were in favor of the appointment: 

Keystone, State Capitol ette, Harrisburg Re- 
porter, Pennsylvanian, Lancaster Intelligencer, West- 
moreland Argus, Reading Democratic Press, (Old 
Berks,) Easton Democrat & Argus, Meadville De- 
mocratic Republican, Butler Democratic Herald, 
Wayne County Herald, Blairsville Record, Gettys- 
burg Compiler, Juniata Spirit of the Times, York 
Democratic Press, Edensburg Mountaineer, Genius 
of Liberty, Columbia Democrat, Newport Standard, 
Lycoming Sentinel. Susquehann&’ Herald, Northamp- 
ton Correspondent, (G.), Wilksbarre Farmer, Doyles- 
town Democrat, Monroe Democrat, Reading Eagle, 
(G.), (Old Berks,) Doylestown Express, (G.),Union 
Times, Pottsville Journal, Arms Democrat, 
Mifflintown Times, People’s Guard, Beaver County 
Patriot, Centre Democrat, Stimme Des Volks, (G.), 
Pittsburg Courier, Lebanon True Democrat, (G.), 
Geist Der Zeit, (G.), Alt Berks, (G.), Independent 
Republican, (G.), Harrisburg Morgenrothe, (G.), 
Democratic Wachter, (G,), Volks Blatt, (G.), Perry 
Democrat, Wyoming Patrol, Chambersburg Times, 
Venango Democrat, Venango Democratic Arch, 
Freeport Republican, Democratic Advocate, West 
Chester Republican, Carlisle Statesman, Pennsylva- 
nia State Gazette, (G) Waynesburg Messenger, 
1 the West, (G.), Centre Berichter, (8. To- 

The papers which now sustain the governor are 
the following: 

The “Harrisburg Argus,” owned and edited by the 
state administration, and published by V. Best. 

The “Harrisburg Enquirer,” do. do. 

The “Easton Sentinel,” owned by James M. Por- 
ter, secretary of war. l 


The n Union, owned by one of the gover- 
or’s office holders in Delaware county, who holds a 
sna ibe with nine hundred dollars, with no duties to 
rform. 
The “Columbia Spy,” owned by the oollector at 
Columbia. 5 

The “Berwick Sentinel,“ owned by the collector 
at Berwick. | 

The “Lycoming Gazette,” owned by the collector 
at Williamsport. a i 

The “Lewisburg Republican,” partly owned by 
one of the canal commissioners. k 

The “Hollidaysburg Standard,” owned by the 
founder who furnishes the casting for the portage . 
rail road. =a 

The “Danville Intelligencer” owned by V. Best, 
whose brother was appointed post master at Danville. . 


‘ 
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through the influence of the governor, and who is the] The remains of the old soldier were interred at Crockett 81 Brunersburg do 
eentral n of Tyler and Porter in Pennsylvania. | the grave yard in this place on Tuesday last, accom- | Cincinnati 116 Sandusky do 
In addition to these there are some three or four | panied by many testimonials of respect. The Wyom- | Illinois 755 Detroit 1837 
editors who render a faint support to the administra- | ing artillerists escorted the body into town, and paid] Rochesser 472 Richmond do 
tion, in the hope of getting the post offices in their] the last tribute of military honors; and a very large | Madison 630 Erie do 
respective towns, from Captain Tyler through the] concourse of citizens were present. Cleveland 580 Huron do 
influence of the governor. Feen ene [Wilkesbarre Farmer. | Wiseonsin 700 Conneaut do 
Exeoutive Governor Porter continues i — Erie 497 Erie do 
still to grant the executive clemency in cases of con- From tho Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, May 3. Constellation 483 Charleston do 
victed culprits. ; STATISTICS OF LAKE STEAMERS. The B. Hill 457 Charleston do 
aS present month completes a quarter of a century since | Constitution 443 Conneaut do 
VIRGINIA. the first steamer was launched upon the Western | New England 416 Black Rock do 
Erection. We have now authentic returns from | Lakes. During that period changes of vast magni- | M:lwaukie 401 Grand Island do 
all the con ional districts, and the members elec- | tude have been effected by the application of the | Wayne 390 Perrysburg do 
ted are as follows: mighty agent, steam. Dense forests which frowned | Macomb 101 Mount Clemens do 
District 1. Aròhibald Atkinson, (L. zy from the margins of great lakes have been felled to Star 128 Belvidere do 
2. George C. Dromgoole, (L. F.) give place to thriving villages, and the moody abori- | Commerce 80 . do 
3. Walter Coles, (L. F. ginal occupant who gazed with wonderment at the Mason 33 Grand Rapids do 
4. E. W. Hubbard, (L. F.) approach of the wondrous vehicle has become ex- Great Western 780 Huron 1838 
5. T. W. Gilmer, (L. F. tinct, or is known only asa wanderer beyond thej Buffalo 613 Buffalo do 
6. John W. Jones, (L. F.) limits of the Mississippi. Changes like these have | Chesapeake 412 Maumee city do 
7. Henry A. Wise, (Tyler) characterized the introduction of steam upon the lakes, | Vermillion 385 Vermillion do 
8. Willoughby Newton, (Whig.) and the independent inquiring spirit which so distinct- | Lexington 363 Charleston do 
9. Samuel Chilton, (W hig.) ly marks the habits of the people of this country has | Fairport 259 Fairport do 
10. William F. Lucas, (L. F.) kept pace with the progress of steam westwardly, | Red Jacket 143 Grand Island do 
II. William Taylor, (L. K.) and developed the fertility and abounding resources | Vance 75 Perrysburg do 
12. James B. Watts, (L. F.) of the prairies, until they have become the granary |J. Allen 258 Chica do 
3. George W. Hopkins, (L. F.) of the world. Washington (2d) 380 Ashtabula do 
14. George W. Summers, (Whig.) Of those who early participated inthe effort io Dole 162 Chicago do 
15. Lewis J. Steenrod, (E. F.) build up this new commerce but few remain; still | Trowbridge 52 Kalamazoo do 
The official returns oa Mr. Atkinson, (L. F.) five | they have vivid recollections of the undertaking, at- Marshall 51 Perrysburg do 
majerity; Mr. T. W. Gilmer gets in by twenty-one | tended as it was by a heavy outlay and much solici- Owashenonk 45 Grand Haven do 
votes, and Mr. Jones by about thirty! Here the whigs | tude for its consummation. To them, if not to those | Patronage 56 St. Joseph do 
lost three members by less than sixty votes. The elec-| now actively engaged in its prosecution, alist of | Scott 240 Huron 1839 
tion of Mr. Jones will be contested by Mr. Botts.— | steamers down to the present season must be inter- | Chatauque 161 Buffalo do 
The election of Mr. Gilmer will likewise be contes-| esting. and we have at no considerable time and | Brothers 150 Chatham do 
ted. E : f trouble, been enable to make up the table below.— | Kent 180 Chatham do 
The majority for Mr. Summers over his opponent In arranging it we have endeavored to be correct, Huron 140 Newport do 
was about four hundred votes. One fourth of his | but may have fallen into mistakes, in consequence of | Harrison (Ist) 63 Erie do 
majority distributed in the first, fifth, and sixth dis- | the want of official data. Should such be the case, | Missouri 612 Vermillion 1840 
tricts would have elected those three members. those at the west who have records as authority,will| Harrison (2d) 326 Maumee city do 
eae make corrections, and call attention in some suitable | Waterloo 98 Black Rock do 
FLORIDA. „ | manner, as we are desirous to obtain such informa- Minos 400 Chippewa. do 
The settlement of this erritory, under the provi- | tion. The list of boats, with place and date of build- Indiana 534 Toledo 1841 
sions of the late act of congress, appears to be going | ing, together with their tonnage, will be found an- Franklin 231 Algonac 1842 
forward steadily. At the land office in St. Augus nexed. f Nile 600 Detroit 1843 
tine, up to the lst instant, there had beon granted Name. Where and when built. | Union 64 Black Rock do 
eighty-eight permits, to settlers on public lands under | Walk-in-the-water 342 Black Rock 1818 | Caroline 46 Ogdensburg 1824 
the armed occupation Jaw, and there were eight or Superior 300 Buffalo 1822 Besides the above list, there are a few small boats 
ten a pending. ‘These setlers have estab- | Chippewa 100 Buffalo 1824 of which nothing is known other than their names. 
lished themselves at Indian River, St. Lucia, and Henry Clay 348 Black Rock 1825 Among these are the Pantanguishane, Cynthia, Pon- 
Lake Worth. T 8 Pioneer 230 Black Rock do | tiac, and Phenomenon; making with those above giv- 
The Tallahassee Floridian of the 6th instant says | Niagara 180 Black Rock 1826 | en, an aggregate of 27,000 tons, ata total cost of 
that Mr. Levy is re-elected delegate to congress. William Penn 275 Erie do | $3,510,000—one hundred and thirty dollars a ton bo- 
Enterprise 250 Cleveland do ing what we deem true data for building and fitting 
MISCELLANEOUS. Peacock 120 Barcelona 1829 | out thia description of vessels. 
Se Ne UY port 75 Erie do | In examining the progress of steam, as applied 
SAMUEL CAREY. The last but one of the sur- Thompson 242 Huron 1830 in propelling vessels on the lakes, we are struck with 
vivors of the Wyoming massacre, died at his resi-| Ohio 187 Lower Sandusky do | the very small number of disasters when com 
dence on the Plains, in Pittston township, on Sunday | Adelaide 230 Chippewa do | with other sections of the country, especially on the 
morning last. In correcting some errors Jast week | Gratiot 63 Charleston 1831 | western waters. In the whole period of twenty-five 
which had been made by some newspapers abroad, | Pennsylvania 395 Erie 1832 years there have been but four explosions which 
in giving an account of a Major Roswell Franklin, New York 325 Black Rock do | might be termed serious. It is true there are other 
who died recently in New York, we stated that there | Brady 100 Detroit do | disasters to record, whose calamitous details are too 
were still two survivors of that dreadful day, alive. | Uncle Sam 280 Gros Isle do | fresh] thas ti on the public mind. The follow- 
This week there is but one. Rufus Bennet was bu- | Perseverance 50 Erie do | ing tabular View presents these classes: 
ried about a year ago. Their lingering comrade will] Washington (Ist) 609 Huron 1833 xplos ions — lives Jost. Burned lives lost. 
not tarry long behind them. Michigan 472 Detroit do | Peacock, Sept. 1830 15 Washington, J’e 38 50 
Mr. Carey was nineteen at the time of the battle; Webster 358 Black Rock do | Adelaide, June, 1830 3 Erie, Aug. 1841 250 
and was in his eighty-fifth year at the time of his Detroit 240 Toledo do | Erie, August, 1840 6 Vermilhon,Nov. 1843 3 
death. He belonged to Captain Biblack’s company, | Lady of the Lake 60 Mount Clemens do | Perry, twice in 1835 6 Caroline, (wilful) 5 
was on a scouting party up as far as Wyalusing, be- Marcy 161 Black Rock do — — 
fore the invasion, and was at Exeter, a day or two North America 362 Conneaut do Total 30 Total 310 
before the battle, aiding in removing the remains of | Newberry 170 Palmer do The number of boats yet remaining of the whole 
the Hardings, who had been murdered by the In- | Delaware 170 Huron do once in commission on Lake Erie and the other upper 
dians. On the fatal third he was enabled, by his | Victory 77 Buffalo 1834 | lakes is about sixty, with an aggregate of 17,000 tons, 
superior agility, while scores of his companions | Porter 342 Black Rock do | Of these some thirty-five only are used when the 
were cut down around, to reach the river bank and | Jefferson 428 Erie do | consolidation is in existence. 
swim across. the wily enemy was before him; Perry 352 Perrysburg do Of the whole number of boats put in commission 
and as he landed, he fell into the hands of a party Monroe 341 Monroe do | during the above period only ten were built and own- 
of Indians. They compelled him to swim back again, | Mazeppa 130 Buffalo do | ed in Canada. | 
bound him and took him up to Fort Wintermoot.— | Sandusky 377 Sandusky do | The first steamer known to be upon Lake Michi 
In the morning he was led to a young savage who | Minnessetunk 250 Godrich do | was the Henry Clay. In August, 1827, snexcursion 
had been mortally wounded, and was dying; a sort | Jackson 50 Mount Clemens do | of pleasure was made in her to Green Bay, where 
of ceremony took place, the purport of which was J. Downing 80 Sandusky do 5 was 5 with the Winnebagoes. 
to learn from the young Indian whether he wished the | L. Western 60 Chatham 1835 | After the treaty was concluded Gov. C. and suite re- 
young prisoner to de carried home to his parents in | Fulton 308 Cleveland do | turned in the Clay. From that period to 1832 some 
is place. The dying savage assented—young Carey | Columbus 391 Huron do [of the boats went to Green Bay, but no furtber.— 
was named Coconennquo, and adopted into the tribe | Townsend 312 Buffalo do | On the breaking out of the Black Hawk war several 
of Onondagos. : United States 366 Huron do | of the larger boats were chartered by the government 
When the Indians departed, Carey was taken off | Chicago 166 St. Joseph's do | to convey troops to the disaffected territory. and 
with them. He remained in captivity for six years, | Taylor 95 Silver k do | Chicago for the first time was greeted by the t of 
living with the Indians on the northern frontiers; but | Thames 160 Chatham do | one of those strange visiters. 
at last managed to escape, and returned to his much | Clinton 493 Huron 1836 — 
loved, though desolated home. J. Palmer 300 Buffalo do YANKEE ENTERPRIZE. A recent letter from 
Mr. Carey had been in feeble health for some time. | Lake Erie 149 Detroit do | an American in Paris communicates this instance of 
The energies of his manhood gradually declined; | Barcelona 102 Dunville do | Yankee enterprize, which is both amusiag and strik- 
one by one his senses had lost their quickness; and at | United 27 Detroit do | ing: i “ Paris, April . 
a p~ old age his lamp of life went out for want of | St. Clair 250 Sandusky do “I have been amused lately with an instance of 
o ' Don Quixote 80 do | Yankee enterprize worthy of notice. ` 
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“There was a little steamer called the Bangor, ad- | Todd's remarks as written out after delivery, and 
vertised last summer to sail from Boston for the Azo- have only to say that they could not have been deli- 
res, Gibraltar, Malta, and Constantinople. She was | vered with more judgment or propriety: 

a little thing, built strong, With a powerful engine, COL. TODD'S SPEECH. 
to run between Boston and Bangor. 

“This bold push for Europe amazed people very |schkoff,after having proposed the health of the em- 
much, particularly as they advertised for passengers. | peror, offered a toast complimentary to the nations 
She sailed, and the first that was heard of her she in amity with Russia. To this sentiment Col. Todd, 
put into Halifax; which possibly may be accounted | American minister, made the following reply: 
for by the fact that coal is cheaper there than in] He said he rose to address the president under the 

Boston. -~ [influence of mingled emotions, flowing from an un- 
ext we hear of her she is in Gibraltar, towing | affected diffidence in his capacity to find language in 
i vessels detained in the gut. Then at Constantino- | which to express his thanks, and from the painful 
ple, towing vessels through the Dardanelles; and last- recollection of the vacant seat of Baron Steiglitz, 
Y, carrying passengers and pilgrims from Constanti- | whose animated te gave evidence a year ago of the 
nople to Trebizond, on the Asiatic side of the Black | delight he enjoyed in this anniversary. He was the 
Sea. And J read in a French paper the other day, | Rothschild of Russia, and had ascended unto his fa- 
that on one trip she had 500 passengers—pilgrims, ther. Feace to his memory! 

Turks, Jews, and Infidels! He thanked the society for the kind feelings ex- 

“This isa fair specimen of Yankee enterprize.’, | pressed towards his beloved country. If there were 
— any Englishmen here, he thanked them in the name 

ST. LOUIS TRADERS. The St. Louis Era of | of the descendants of those Englishmen who first 
the 3d inst. says that Judge Catron has granted a mo- pae a government of laws in Massachusetts and 
tion to summon a special time for the holding of a | Virginia—the mothers of nearly all of the Ameri- 
court in that city for the trial of the Charvis mur- can presidents. He congratulated England and 
derers—the two McDanntels and others. The court America on the recent treaty, which reconciled 
will sit as soon as witnesses can be summoned (some | their principal difficulties, and would give new vigor 
of them from Santa Fe) for this purpose. The edi- to their commercial relations. He congratulated 
tor adds— them on being preserved from war, which, in its pro- 
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session of a portion of the public mind upon this | stretching her colossal arms over Europe, Asia, and 
subject. It is argued, that because Capt. McDaniel | America. 
hed a Texan commission in his pocket—real or forg- | true glory! 
ed, and Mexico and Texas entertained a hostile at- santness, and all their paths peace.“ 

titude toward each other, that, therefore, the un- | If there were any Swedes there, he thanked them 
fortunate Charvis, he bein 
subject for murder by a band of robbers, and no pun- | civilized New Jersey—whose gallant and intellectual 
ishment ought, or can be inflicted upon them for this | sons render her worthy of such worthy sires. 
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‘ case deserve the severest punishment in the peniten- | metto state of the south. 
tiary, and on the gallows; and that no Texian com- 


4 
the execution of the law upon them. 


ed to a gentleman of this city for the subjoin- 
; ed interesting correspondence from St. Peters- 
burg. It gives us pleasure when we hear that our 
s own countrymen, so far away, are enjoying them- 
selves on public occasions so much, and acq r ‘ 
| themselves so well. The gentleman who encloses | Sylvania and Ohio, 
the speech of Colonel Todd, 
the English Club, speaksof the minister as more |t! 
accustomed to fighting than to speech making. There | literature and benevolence, 
was no need of the apology. The speech we regard as the Moscow of the New Wor 
as being not only appropriate, but as very happily If there were an 
conceived-—as neat and simple as beautiful. 
mig IV. F. Com. 755 
l t. Petersburg, April 1, 1843. 
I see by Galignani’s Messenger thet Mr. Jeni 
the American minister at Austria, celebrated the 
22d of Februa 
and beauty of Vienna assisted. His excellency Co-] mory. 
Jonel Todd, the American minister residing at St. 
Petersburg, also gave a sumptuous entertainment in 
honor of the day. The British ambassador, the fo- 
reign ministers, and many Russian noblemen wer 
pe Colonel Todd propos 
ashington and Harrison, the first and last, and the | ry and resources 
most beloved of American presidents.” li in peace. 
On Saturday, the 26thof March, I attended as a | vo such bright examples. 
guest the great anniversary dinner of the Club An- 
glais. It was really a magnificent affair, and the 
greatest hilarity prevailed. The diplomatic corps 
‘were present as usual, together with many other dis- 
tinguished sojourners in this capital, and among 
whom I recognised H. Vernet, the painter. It has 
been the custom to call forth the oratorical powers 
of all those who may be willing to display them. 
The representatives of the United States have never 
been found wanting in this particular, and a speech 
from Colonel Todd was expected almost asa matter 
of course. Although more accustomed to fighting 
than speech making, he made some excellent re- 
marks, and concluded by toasting Alexander, the 
Grand Duke heritier.” It was exceedingly well re- 
ceived, and was responded to with great spirit by the 
Russian orator and scholar, Gretch. As far as my 
kuow ledge of the Russian language would permit 
me to Judge, I may say that he was very compli- 
mpentary to our country. I send you a copy of 


brow of her own Addison. 


Ancient or modern histo 
To them the 


He concluded with offering an apol 
was full, an 


his future career, the destiny which his au 


with the magnanimity of ALEXANDER.” 
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May they be rivals only in the race of 
May “all their ways be ways of plea- 


a Mexican, was a fit in the name of the descendants of those who first 


obtains with any numerous class, but we notice it to them in the name of the descendants of those who 
say, that Charvis was on American territory; that | first extended the arts of Europe to his own great 
be was as much entitled to the protection of our laws valley of the Mississippi; and he thanked them in the 
as the president of the United States himself; that name of the descendants of those Huguenots, who, 
the Jaw being violated, knows not distinction, or fleeing from the Old World after the revolution of 

to know none, in citizenship, color, or station | the edict of Nantz, found a home in the new, and 
in life; that the acts of plunder and murder in this imparted their noble character to Carolina, the pal- 


If there were any Dutchmen there, he thanked 
mission, nothing in the past life of either of these them in the name of the descendants of those Hol- 
banditti, or in the relations of Texas and Mexico to landers who first peopled the empire state of New 
each other, ought to weigh a feather in preventing | York, one of whose sons, Washington Irving, now 
adorned the American diplomatic service as minister 
. to Spain, and had delighted all Europe with sketches 
© AMERICANS IN RUSSIA. We are indebt- of England—enlightened, free, and powerful Eng- 

land—that would place his name to the remotest pos- 
terity in the same wreath of fame that encircles the 


If there were any Germans there, he thanked 
uitting | them in the name of his German brethren in Penn- 

and his own beautiful city of Cin- 
at the celebration of | cinnati; which, in respect to mechanic arts, internal 
rade, architectural taste, and noble institutions for 
may be justly regarded 


Russians there, he thanked 
them in the name of his forefathers, who were in- 
debted to the friendship of the great Catharine, in 
the “armed neutrality of 1780,” and he thanked 
fer. them in the name of his compatriots of 1814, who 
, | were under obligations to the liberal views and good 
with a fete, at which the fashion | offices of the emperor Alexander, of glorious me- 


He said it was a delightful task to dwell upon the 
happy relations that had always existed between 
Russia and the United States. It wasa sublime 
ə | spectacle, worthy the contemplation of other powers, 
ed “The memory of | to see two great nations, the most extensive in territo- 

in the old and the new world, always 
resented 
emple of 
Janus had been always shut. May it never be opened! 
for having 
exhausted their patience; but when his beloved coun- 
try was complimented in a foreign land, his heart 
“out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” He then proposed the health of 
“The hereditary Grand Duke: may he emulate, 1 
st fa- 
ther has fulfilled, of combining the energy of Peter 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. Atthe N. Y. con- 
vention for evangelizing the world, Mr. Kincade, re- 
cently returned from 13 years service in Burmah, ad- 
dressed the mecting, and gave a gratifying account 
of the remarkable progress of the missionary cause 
in India. Christian churches, it appears, are spring- 
ing up on the banks of the rivers of Burmah, and he 
had planted one under the palace of the king of Ava. 
J.] Since 1830, more than 5,000 heathens in that country 
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have given the missionaries comfortable evidence that 
they have abandoned all confidence in their heather 
idols, 


and embraced with all their hearts the gospel. 
INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


RADIOGRAPHY, DAGUERREOTYPE, &c. 


InvisIBLE AND Latent Licur. At a meeting of the 
French Academy, held on the 29th of Aug. 1842, the 
following remarkable results, which have been ob- 
tained by the experiments of Mr. Mosu of Konigs- 
burg, were communicated by Mr. Regnault, in the 
name of Humboldt. 

“There is an invisible light which radiates from all 
bodies, even in the midst of total darkness. It is more 
refrangible than solar light and is not phosphores- 
cence. It radiates almost perpendicularly from the 
sarfaces of bodies, and serves to impress the image of 
a body on any other body which may be in its vicini- 
ty. This image may become visible by Jong contin- 
ued action, and may be rendered visible after a short 
action by exposure to T vapor either of water, 
mercury, iodine, chlorine, bromine, &c. &c., and is a 
real photographic image. 

There is latent light as well as latent heat. When 
a liquid becomes vapor, the light which corresponds 
to a certain duration of oscillation is rendered Jatent, 
and 1s again liberated when the vapor is condensed. 


A strange hallucination seems to have taken pos- | gress, might have involved even gigantic Russia, On this account the condensation of vapors has, in 


some respects, the same effects as light in producing 
images. The latent light of the vapor of mercury 
is yellow, and all the actions of the yellow rays of 
light can be produced by this vapor. The latent 
colors of chlorine, bromine, chloride of iodine, and 
bromide of iodine, differ but little from that of iodine. 
The latent color of aqueous vapor is neither (either). 
green, yellow, orange, or red. The sensibility of 
iodine of silver to visible rays arises from the latent 
light of vapor of iodine; and this iodine is more sen- 
sitive to the visible rays than is the pure silver. 
Cour. 

Exrraonpinany Discovery. At a late meeting 
in Manchester, of the British Association, the follow- 
ing facts were communicated by professor Bessel 
said to have been discovered by Professor Mosu, of 
Konigsburg: 

“A black plate, either of horn or agate, &c. being 
placed below a polished surface of silver at a distance 
of 1 20 of an inch, and remaining there for ten min- 
utes, the latter receives an impression of figures, &c. 
engraved on the former, which may be rendered 
visible by exposing the silver plate to vapor, either 
of water or of mercury, &c. The image made by 
the camera obscura may be projected on any surface 
whatever, (glass, silver, a smooth oover of a book, 
my without any previous preparation; and these 
will produce effects of the same kind as those ob- 
served on a silver plate covered with iodine. Va- 
pors of different substances are of equal effect (with- 
out pretending that the effect will always be perma- 
nent.) . 

“The wonderful, secret and silent operation takes 
place at midnight as well as at midday, in the dark 
as well as in light. There, on the silver surface, the 
picture, is to be called into sight by a breath. Can 
this be photography? The image is of the same cha- 
racter and as perfect as that of the early daguerro- 
type; but it is produced as well in the absence of 
light; and therefore Sir W. Hamilton suggested fa- 
cetiously, as a distinction, that it be termed Scoto- 
graph. But Sir J. Herschel asked, might it not be 
thermography? He had obtained impressions at the 
heating end of a spectrum beyond the extreme red 
ray!” 

Rapioanarur, on Iurantro py rays. Dr. Chas. 
G. Page, (formerly of Salem) of the patent office, 
bas repeated, with perfect success, experiments re- 
lating 55 ve 1 of Professor 

osu, of Konigsburg, in the ion of es in 
5 production of pietur 

A highly polished silver plate was placed at a 

very short distance (say one thirtieth part of an 
inch) above an ornament design upon the cover of 
a book, and allowed to remain in this condition in a 
dark place about eight hours. At the end of this 
time nothing was visible upon the place, nor could 
any picture be perceived by breathing upon it. The 
plate was then iodized, as if for a daguerreotype 
impression, and then submitted to the vapor of mer- 
cury, when the whole picture appeared with dis- 
tinctness. The design was a stamped vignette upon 
the cover of a book, enclosing the words, “Year 
Book of Facts, 1842,” all of which were legible upon 
the plate. 

Images of seals and cameos were also obtained, 
perfect in the minutest details, and it was found, 
when the first condition of the plate was sufficient- 
P prolonged, that simply breathing on the plate 
sveloped the picture while the moisture remain- 
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ed upon the plate; but that the Hel dian remain- 
ed permanent by submitting it to the vapor of mer- 


eury. 

The picture may be produced by mercury, with- 
out the intervention of iodine, or even by iodine with- 
out the mercury. By iodizing the plate in the dark, 
and then exposing it to diffuse daylight, or still better, 
to direct sunlight, the image appears and is rendered 
permanent. 

Dr. Page proposes to apply the term Radiography, 
or imprinting by rays, to this new art, as it involves 
no hypothesis, experiments having proved that the 
pictures are obtained in a manner in strict accord- 
ance with the law of radiation. : 

The most perfect pictures are produced by direct 
contact, and in the shortest time: while, as the dis- 
tance increases between the plate and the object, the 
image becomes weak and diffused, and is finally lost 
entirely when the distance is great. I Madisonian. 


‘Improvements m THE Dacuzrreotrre. From 
an imperfect report made to the academy of sciences 
by M. Arago, it appears that M. Daguerre has not 
yet made public ack jhe improvement in the dagu- 
erreotype, announced by him some time ago, owing 
to his failure in bringing his results to that point of 
perfection whieh he hopes to attain. His reluctance 
in not making them known, imperfect as they yet 
are, has created much dissatisfaction, and even 
doubts as to their importance. M. Arago, however, 
5 his perfect reliance in them, but acknow- 
ledges that he has not seen them. He stated to the 
academy, from information confided to him by M. 

_ Daguerre, that his discovery, in a scientific point of 
view, bids fair to eclipse even the invention of the 
daguerreotype. 

So far as we can understand M. Arago, this disco- 
very consists in submitting a plate, prepared in the 
usual way, to the action of electricity, which im- 
parts to it ao exquisite a degree of sensibility as even 
to deprive it of the power of receiving distinct im- 

ressions of the objects reflected upon its surface.— 

- Daguerre has not yet been able to contrive 
means to act with sufficient promptness, in order to 
ex the entire surface of the plate so as to re- 
ceive the rays of Jight and form the impression upon 
every part of it at once. That is to say, a plate uns 
der the influence of electricity, being placed in the 
chamber of the daguerreotype, receives impressions 
in the instant of time requisite to open and shut the 
orifice, of such varied intensity, that the parts of its 
surface first exposed to the action of light become 
too deeply impressed before it spreads itself over the 
whole surface, thereby producing only a confused 
ari 5 lines. i 

M. Daguerre has not yet been able to succeed jn 
ribet | out the rata vith sufficient promptness to 

it he rays ol light at once upon eve a 
surface of the plate. a e 

The effect thus produced is similar to that obtained 
by opening and shutting the orifice of an ordina 
daguerreotype, repeatedly, in taking a view whic 
Panra ten minutes of continuous exposure to the rays 
of light. 

M. Daguerre has not, however, stopped at this 
point of his discovery, but has invented two methods, 
the one more ingenious than the other, in order to 
counteract this imperfection. 

First, he has employed a substance, the nature of 
which he has not revealed, to cover the surface of 
the plate, less sensible to light, than the ordinary 

ination of iodine and silver; and instead of 
exposing the plate to the continued and permanent 
nfluence of electricity, he interposes this mysteri- 
ous substance only momentarily, but precisely long 
enough to receive the action of the rays of light.— 
In other words, the plate being thus prepared, and 
placed in the chamber, it becomes capable of re- 
ceiving without danger, the action of the rays of 
light for a given space of time; and in order to im- 
rt to it that exquisite sensibility which has already 

en noticed, it is sufficient to communicate to it a 
single electric spark; after which, it (the plate) reas- 
suming its ordinary state of inertia, affords suffi- 
cient time to withdraw it from the further influence 
of the rays of light. Thus the operation is terminat- 
raf but in such a manner that it becomes possible to 
delineate a whole assembly in action, with an exact 

5 of each feature, and movement of every 


Unfortunately, M. Daguerre has not yet exhibited 
any of these surprising results, either 0 the acade- 
my or to his learned exponent, M. Arago. He has 
simply made known a theory, which others, more 
fortunate than himself, may carry into effect.— 
Undoubtedly, nothing could be more marvellous 
than that of being able to paint, in less than an 
instant of time, the most numerous assembly of per- 
sons in action; and the fact of this extraordinary 
electric influence upon chemical combinations thus 
exposed to rays of light, is in itself a discovery 


a 


of the highest interest to the academy of sciences, 
although it may not be found applicable to the 
arts; and we think M. Daguerre ought not to have 
hesitated to make it known, more especially as its 
effects may be quite as much appreciated in the im- 
perfect impression of the plate, as it could be ina 
perfect picture. [N F. Amer. 

Colo Rs. A. M. Isenrig, a painter, living at 
Munich, announced some months since in the Augs- 
durg Gazette that he has discovered a process, where- 
by: through the daguerreotype, he can depict all the 
objects of nature, with the brilliancy of the colors, 
so as to bear comparison with the finished produc- 
tions of the artists. 

We have not perceived that his announcement has 
yet been confirmed or proved by any actual pro- 
duct.ons. 


Fresca Institute, August 29,1842. It will be 
recollected that in a recent sitting of the academy 
& paper was read on some remarkable circumstances 
connected with the eolype. It was stated, 
amongst other things, that a cameo having been sus- 
pended so as to hang near, but not touch, a polished 
plate in a box from which all light whatever was 
excluded, the engraving of the cameo was clearly 
and distinctly marked on the plate. This fact ap- 
péared, when the communication was made, to be al- 
most magical; but it appears, from a letter which 
M. Breguet, the celebrated watchmaker, has ad- 
dressed to the academy, that this kind of magic has 
been long known to him. He states that he has fre- 
quently seen, on the polished inner surface of the 
gold cases of his flat watches, the name of his house 
plan and legibly marked, the impression having 

een received from the engraved letters of the co- 
vering of the works, which did not touch the case. 
M. Breguet's statement, however, does not at all 
diminish the importance of the communication to 
which it refers, nor does the attempt to explain the 
agency which, in the absence of light, produces this 
extraordinory effect. We must, for the present, con- 
tent ourselves with the theory laid down of the ac- 
tion of rays of heat upon a metal whose tempe- 
rature differs slightly from that on which the engrav- 
ing exists, 

Fyon the Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 

encer. Daguerre has nearly perfected his invalu- 
able discovery, in obtaining instantaneous impressions 
by means of electricity. A slight haze, however, is 
lefl on the impression, which he wishes to correct 
before he exhibits the results of his new process. — 
He has his envious rivals and ready detractors, who 
sneer at his discretion, and express doubt, in the jour. 
nals. His friends boast that he has now rendered 
it easy to copy the largest assembly of persons, with 
their momentary countenances and most animated 
gestures. Photography is admirable; but, as to por- 
traits, it is still far from the whole truth—the fesh 
and blood reality of the pencil. By the way, M. 
Guizot has given several] sittings to Mr. Healy. A 
strong likeness is already obtained; but these great 
men prefer to wear, on canvass, a severe, official 
aspect, rather repulsive. The philosopher, like the 
veteran marshals, has occasionally a fine smile.— 
The production of the best copperplate engravings, 
in relief, upon stone, so that prooſs or impressions 
may be taken as in typography, and in the same time, 
is another excellent achievement of art. Galvano- 
plasty furnishes beautiful drafts from copperplates. 
The hardness of calcareous stone is given to plaster: 
an indestructible cement has been devised for build- 
ing. The government employs Dr. Boucherie to 
prepare its timber by his various processes. Dy- 
potet’a promie of the certain restoration of the 
deaf and dumb, by animal magnetism, appears, from 
an investigation and decision of the academy of 
sciences, to be empiricism. The Baron has appeal- 
ed from this judgment, and undertaken to refute 
Magendie's report, in a long article inserted in Le 
Commerce. The galvanization of iron extends as a 
business, and is pronounced superior in general uti- 
lity io that of zine, and an advantageous substitute 
even for copper in various cases. It has particu- 
lar importance in the construction of vessels. We 
have information from Stockholm that the problem 
of walking on the waters is at length solved—a man 
having trodden, erect, the surface of Lake Meler, 
in his ordinary dress, with a small, narrow boat, re- 
panning Laplander skates, attached to each of his 

eet. 

Awericaw Nationa, Institute. Extract of a 
letter from Francis B. Ogden, Esq. United States 
consul at Bristol, read by Mr. Dayton before the na- 
tional institute at a late meeting. 

“You ask if any thing has been recently discovered 
in relation to the eotype. I will not attempt 
to give you the particulars, for, in the last or next 
number of Silliman's Magazine, you will see them 
in detail, as communicated by a friend of mine in 
Liverpool. It appears that, at the observatory at 
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Rome, they have succeeded so well in combining 
the powers of the Telescope and the daguerreotype, 
as to produce a perfect map of the heavens. è 
nebulous clouds are transferred to a sheet of paper, 
every star composing them and every shadow as dis- 
tinct as seen through the best instruments; the pre- 
cise position of Jupiter aħd his moons given at any 
moment of time, and all the phases of the other 
planets, with the greatest accuracy. My friend, 
Mr. Taylor, has promised me a sight of the pictures, 
which he says are on a scale that would require a 
globe of the size of the cupola of St. Paul’s to place 
them in proper proportion.” 

Frencn AcApzur, Mar 3, 1843.— Extract. Next 
in the history of these learned proceedings comes a 
report of the discoveries of Mr. Mosu, the German 
professor, as to the self-impression or delineation which 
bodies make, under certain circumstances, upon others of 
polished surface. Of these ponme we have al- 
ready cited a brief account; but, as they are given 
with more detail and precision, we place them before 
our readers. They bring to view a very curious and 
unexpecded body of phenomena, of which the re- 
sults must become important. The following is the 
baron Humboldt's account of the matter, communi- 
cated to the academy by M. Regnault: 

Professor Mosu, on exposing a daguerreotype 
plate fresh from the camera obscura to the prolonged 
action of the sun, through a medium which gave red 
rays of light, found that the image reflected was of 
a negative character, that is to say, the light and 
dark portions shown in the usual process were re- 
versed. A similar result was obtained when receiv- 
ing the rays of the sun through a yellow glass, but, 
in this case, the negative image was of short dura- 
tion; in fifteen minutes the character changed, the 
dark parts became light. and the light dark, as in the 

itive impressions received in the ordinary way; 

ut with a red glass no such transformation took 

place. M. Moser, after repeating his experiments 
with various modifications, arrived at the following 
conclusions. Violet and blue rays alone act upon 
the iodated plate during the first period of the ‘ope- 
ration; this change passes through two stages or de- 
grees—the first, which renders the plate sensible to 
red and orange-colored rays; the second, which per- 
mits it to receive green and yellow rays. Ii is afler 
these successive actions that the mercury causes the 
photogenic image to appear. In the course of his 
experiments M. Mosu found that a negative image, 
placed under the direct influence of the sun, 
positive in the course of a few minutes; a plate pre- 
pared with the chlorure of iodine, exposed for thir- 
teen days in winter in a camera-obscura, presented a 
clear and perfect positive image, but, on washing it 
with the hypo-sulphate of soda, it immediately dis- 
appeared, and was replaced by the same object in a 
negative sense. In his experiments with rays of 
polarized light he obtained no striking results, but 
with a prism of carbonated lime, rendered achroma- 
tic for one of the two reflections, he obtained two 
images of the same object, both equally clear and 
distinct, although one of them only was achromatic 
to the eye. The experiments above mentioned 
having stimulated M. Mosu to further investigations, 
he proceeded to a second series, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the precise nature and extent of 
the action of the mercurial vapor in the photographic 
process. It has long been known that, if letters be 
traced with the point of a pen upon the polished sur- 
face of a glass, they become visible on breathing 
upon them. M. Mosu found this to be the case with 
polished surfaces of all kinds, even that of a body of 
quicksilver, and no matter what be the instruments 
with which the characters are traced; neither is it 
necessary that, in order to render them visible, they 
should be immediately breathed upon; several days 
may elapse between the two operations, and yet the 
characters when breathed upon will be be perfectly 
distinct. What the breath is in such cases, the mer- 
curial vapor is in the daguerrotype process. The 
image reflected by the sun’s rays, which was invisi- 
ble before the action of the vapor, igthus brought 
out. The scientific professor also ascertained that, 
in order to obtain images upon polished surfaces, it 
is not actually necessary to use an instrument of any 
description. Taking a piece of card-board, and cut- 
ting out letters or designs, he passed the sun's rays 
through the openings upon polished plates, and, 
breathing upon them, the image became visible.— 
The same effect was produced by leaving the card 
board thus cut for a few minutes upon a polished 
surface of glass. One of M. Mosu’s experiments 
was to place a medallion upon an iodated silver 
plate, and to leave it there for a few minutes. The 
medallion being removed, and the plate being expos- 
ed to the mecurial vapor, the impression was found 
distinctly, and indeed intensely marked. But the 
most extraordinary discovery was the following: A 
plaster medallion, à cameo, or a printed written pa 
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r, being suspended at a distance of a millimetre 
foo quite the thirtieth part of an inch) over a po 
ished plate of silver otherwise unprepared, taking 
esre that the two objects could not come into con- 
tact, they were enclosed ın a box into which no ra 
of light could enter. At the expiration of a few mi- 
nutes the box was opened, and the image of the ob- 
ject suspended over the plate was found to be clearly 
and distinctly marked upon it. M. Regnault, in re- 
lating this experiment to the academy, accounted for 
it as follows: There are, said he, obscure rays in the 
solar light. To suppose the transmission of the im- 
age to the silver plate without the agency of solar 
rays would be to attribute the result to magic, 
whereas it is to be explained by our knowledge of 
the existence of these obscure rays, whother they be 
chemical or calorific. Rays of heat, said he, are 
refracted like rays of light, and all that is necessary 
for the refraction of these rays is that the tempera- 
ture of the two objects brought near to cach other, 
without being in positive contact, should not be the 
same. A paper, by M. Rameaux, of Strasburg, on 
the vital heat of plants, was next read. M. Ra- 
meaux, who appears to have carried on his research- 
es with great minuteness and care, has ascertained 
that the heat varies. materially not only according to 
the external temperature, but also in the different 
rtions of the plants. This he attributes to the 
ow of the sap, which, having received the vital 
heat from the direct action of the sun’s rays, carries 
it as it flows, consequently the portions immediately 
under the influence of the sap have a higher degree 
of temperature than those which are most distant. 
At the last sitting of the French Academy in Sep- 
tember last, some further eommunications were 
made as to the discoveries of Mr. Mosu in regard to 
rol self-delineation of objects upon other polished bo- 
“Our readers will remember the announcement 
that the image of an object suspended in a box from 
which light was excluded was indelibly fixed upon a 
late of polished copper which did not touch the ob- 
ect in question. It was assumed that this phenome- 
non was produced by the rays of heat, which, al- 
though not sensible to the observer, are always pre- 
sent, and that a slight difference in the temperature 
of two bodies, the one active and the other passive, 
will suffice to operate this wonderful result. We 
now learn that M. Mosu has applied his process to the 
transfer of a print after Raphael to a plate of copper. 
During nine 4 s the print was suspended in p ect 
darkness at the distance of the twentieth part of an inch 
from the polished surface of the copper, and at the end 
of that time the whole of the print was visible on the 
metal. The same influence was felt on a plate of 
aes after a process of only two days. The same 
result may be obtained from an engraved coppe 
plate upon a polished plate of any metal, but, in this 
ease, the two objects must be placed as near as | te 
sible to each other without touching, and nine da 
are requisite for the operation. The transfer of a 
subject from paper upon polished glass is said to be 
a of great facility. M. Mosu, however, 
states that the image thus received upon glass is of 
an exceedingly white color, and is easily effaced by 
rubbing. Some of the members of the academy, 
whilst admitting that this must be the case, express- 
ed an opinion that, if the thing be real, as stated by 
M. Mosu, the impression is not so transitory that a 
specimen carefully packed could not be laid before 
the academy for ocular demonstration. 


Ivrerestive expeniments. Noticing an article 
touching some interesting experiments detailed be- 
fore the French Academy of Science, at a recent sit- 
ting, illustrative of the facility with which opaque 
objects will leave their own likenesses upon polished 
surfaces with which ey may be placed in contact or 
even juxtaposition, without the agency of light, the 
Albany Argus says: 

“We regard these experiments and developements 
as among the most interesting aod wonderful to 
which the important discoveries of the indefatigable 
Daguerre have given the impulse, and as destined to 
give to this era a marked prominence in the history 
of scientific research and attainment. 

“Ags connected with this subject, it may be men- 
tioned here that we bave among us artists, who, 
without any undue pretensions to science, are pur- 
suing kindred experiments not i of 
being recorded, if not among the archives of the 
academies at least in the newspapers of the. day.— 
The result of one of these experiments we had a 
sight of the other day, and, at the risk of being set 
down as novices in these matters, we make bold to 
speak of it as a discovery scarcely less important or 
wonderful than those which have been deemed wor- 
thy of notice by the French. academicians. If ever 
achieved before, the young man who did it never 
heard of its having been attempted. We allude to 


the productien of an exact copy (reversed of course) | 


of a Daguerreotype miniature upon a copperplate. 
The copy had all the warmth of tint of a fine draw- 
ing in what the artists call “burnt sienna,” we be- 
lieve, more agreeable to the eye than the original, 
and, we had almost said, even more vivid and dis- 
tinct in the minute touches and gradations of sha- 
dow; and, what appeared still more remarkable to 
us, the original silver plate was undimmed in lustre, 
aod the miniature upon itas fresh and distinct as 
ever. No doubt copies of the same miniature might 
have been multiplied to an indefinite extent (or 
struck off, as the printers have it,) without injuring 
it in the Jeast. 

“This impression in copper was produced in the 
way in which silver and other metals are plated or 
turned into gold by the galvanic process. The Da- 
guerreotype plate was immersed in a solution of 
copper, the poles of the galvanic hattery applied as 
usual, and the plate suffered to remain until the cop- 
per had formed itself into another plate of sufficient 
thickness upon the silver. It was then removed, and 
the copper, cleaving readily from the silver, exhibit- 
ed the reversed representation of the miniature which 
we have described in the position in which the sub- 
ject sat. 

“The name of the successful experimenter (which 
we take the liberty to mention without his know- 
ledge) is James I. Jackson.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 
The following letter from Mr. Van Buren is in re- 
ply to interrogatories addressed to him by “the demo- 
cratic” state convention of Indiana, held at Indianop- 


lis on the 8th January last. 
From the Indiana State Journal. ä 
K Feb. 15, 1843. 


Gryrrruxx: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter, written in behalf of the Indiana Democratic 
State Convention, and asking my views and opinion 
in relation: Ist, to the chartering of a national bank, 
or any other national institution, by whatever name 
it may be called, authorised to issue bills of credit 
for banking purposes, or to regulate exchanges, and 
of the constitutionality and expediency of such an in- 
stitution; 2d, to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several states of this 
union; 3d, toa protective tariff; 4th, to an amendment 
of the constitution still further limiting the veto pow- 
er; and inquiring in conclusion, whether I will abide 
by the decision of a national convention of the demo- 
cratic party, in the selection of a candidate for the 
presidency, and whether I will give my support and 
influence to the nominee of said convention, if not 
myself nominated by it. 

t affords me much pleasure to comply with the 
request of the convention; and I have only to regret 
that the number and importance of the subjects em- 
braced in their interrogatories and the necessity of 
some explanations to do justice to the views l enter- 
tain in regard to them, will unavoidably extend my 
reply to a much greater length than J could have de- 
sired. 


(Bank of the United States.) 

I am opposed to the establishment of a national 
bank in any form, or under any disguise, both on 
constitutional grounds and grounds of expediency. 
The power to create such an institution has not been 
given to congress by the constitution, neither is it ne- 
ceasary to the exercise of any of the powers which 
are granted; and if exercised, would be as it ab 
ways has been, highly injurtous to the public welfare. 
These opinions, alike adverse to the constitutionality 
and expediency of a national bank, have been fre- 
quently and extensively laid before the people, and 
sometimes on occasions of deep interest. They were 
expressed in my letter to the citizens assembled at 
Shocco Springs, in North Carolina, when my name 
was before the public for the vice presidency; re- 
peated in 1836, when standing in a similar relation 
to the office of president of the United States, in a 
letter to the hon. Sherrod Williams, which was wide- 
ly disseminated; and reiterated in my first message to 
congress, at the extra eession in 183/, when the at- 
tention of the whole country was again drawn to the 
subject by the failure of the deposite banks to fulfil 
their engagements with the government. The opi- 
nions and prineiples avowed on these various occa- 
sions have undergone no other change than that of 
additional conviction of their truth, derived from 
events that have since occurred. 

I might rest here, content with this explicit arow- 
al, and proceed to reply to your other interrogatories 
were it not that this appears to me a proper occasion 
to advert to the deplorable calamities inflicted on the 

ple bf the conduct and final catastrophe of the 
late bank, through the perversion of its means and 
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tion is now no more. It has sunk under the wei 

of its own enormites, and has left nothing behind but 
the wrecks of its career. But the interests pecunia- 
ry and political, the parents who first gave it birth, 
and the nurses by whom it was „still survive 
with the same means of producing another offspring, 
and the same disposition to employ them, whenever 
a favorable opportunity presents itself. The question 
of a national bank is still before the people, and will 
continue to be so, so long as avarice and ambition 
see in it the means of gratifying the love of money 

and the loveof power. It is one of the great leading 

measures of a party which will never be extinct in 
this country. It is essential to the acquisition, as 
well as the preservation of its power; and will never 
be relinquished while there exists a hope of its at- 
tainment. The only security against its revival, is in 
the public opinion; and even that has more than once 
been found an insufficient barrier. For this. reason, 

I conceive it proper that every occasion should be 

taken to recall to the public recollection by way of a 
warning example, what otherwise it might be better 
for the honor of our country to bury in oblivion. 


The mischiefs inflicted on individuals by the abuse 
of the powers of this potent institution, have been so 
general as to impress the public mind with a suffici- 
ently clear perception of their magnitude; but the ex- 
tent of ils power can only be justly appreciated by 
those who administered the government during the 
period of its l The agency which the un- 
paralelled abuse of this power, exclusively,conferred 
for the public good, had in producing those embar- 
rassments in the business concerns of the country, as 
well as the pecuniary affairs of the state and general 
governments, it is believed, is not so clearly and 

nerally understood. But even if it were, it cannot 

too often or too deeply impressed on the mind and 
memory of the le of the United States. The 
promptings of political ambition, the passion for mo- 
ney; the embittered feelings of party strife: the appre- 
hension of disgrace: the fear of punishment; the arti- 
fices of long practised deception, and the strong bond 
of a community in frauds, have all exerted their in- 
fluence in hiding from the public view the seductive 
practices of the bank. But the people will never 
rest satisfied, I trust, until they know what has be- 
come of the almost countless millions of which the 
states and individuals have been defrauded by a long 
continued series of mismanagement and corruption. 
The truth will yet be known, and the purposes of 
justice at length accomplished. 

The two great measures by whieh the late Bank 
of the United States operated most fatally upon the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, were, first, a 
wanton contraction of its loans; and, next, a sudden 
and reckless expansion; both having the same object 
m view—pamely, that of w a r from a 
reluctant people. It cannot be fi n that Presi- 
dent Jackson, in the exercise of a power delegated 
by the constitution, refused his assent to a bill renew- 
ing the charter of the Bank of the United States, and 
returned it to congress, where it failed of the consti- 
tutional majority. For this he wae ssssiled with 
every species of denunciation by the adherents of the 
bank, while triumphantly sustained by the people 
who re-elected him by a great majority. That the 
bank refused to submit to this decisive expression of 
the public will, indicates the consciousness of extra- 
ordinary power, and a determination to exert it to the 
utmost. Accordingly it renewed the contest, on the 
recurrrence of the first preliminary 5 dy 
President Jackson for carrying into effect the decision 
so solemaly ratified by the people. This was the re- 
moval of the public money from the custody of an 
institution in which, if it had been suffered to remain, 
it is now morally certain the government would have 
shared the fate of the destitute widows and orphans, 
who are now lamenting their confidence, in poverty 
and distress. 

The bank determined to coerce the government into 
an abandonment of this necessary measure of pre- 
caution, by a sudden curtailment of discounts, which 
would be severely felt, and the odium of whch it 
employed all its arts and influence to throw upon 
General Jackson. In the short space of fourteen 
months, it withdrew from the exigencies of trade 
eighteen millions of dollars; and this contraction was 
followed by that of the state banks, either from ne- 
cessity, or a common sympathy (on the part of some, 
at least,) in a common cause. The result of this 
combined action was a rapid decrease of accommoda- 


tion to the trade and business of the country amount- 


ing to at least sixty millions of dollars. 

9 must be obvious that the sudden abstraction of 
such an enormous sum from the general fund of bu- 
siness, would be severely felt hy those who traded in 
whole or in part on borrowed capital, and, through 
them, in a lesser degree, by other classes of the com- 
munity. These partial inconveniences were magni- 


fied into universal distress aod wide-spread ruin, by 
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newspapers and public speakers, either under the di- 
rect influence of the bank by the strong bond of de- 
pendence, or who were united with that institution in 
a system of action calculated to subserve the purposes 
of both parties. Speeches in congress, presenting 
aggravated pictures of public distress, inflammatory 
proceedings of public meetings, memorials, relief 
committees, sd. an infinite variety of other applian- 
ces, which a great moneyed institution, gifted with 
ample means of corruption, and unscrupulous in em- 
ploying them, could command, were brought into re- 
quisition, in order to create a panic among the people, 
and overawe the inflexible and just man who then 
administered the government. 

These measures of the bank proved however, un- 
availing in shaking the firmness of General Jackson, 
or in deceiving the people, whose own experience 
taught them that, though there might be some partial 
inconvenience, and some reduction of prices, there 
was nothing like general public distress. Years of 
successful industey and well-regulated enterprise had 
Jaid the solid basis of a prosperity not tobe shaken 
by the abstraction of a portion of that capital, of 
which very few of them had shared the benefits.— 
They saw, too, the motives for all these exaggerated 
pictures of public sufferings, these inflammatory ap- 
peals to the most sordid passions; they knew there 
was a deep-laid, widely extended plan of deception, 
and became indignant at the attempt to cheat them 
into the abandonment of their principles by an ap- 
peal to those interests, which they felt had not been 
seriously affected, or, if so, not by the measures of 
the government, but of the bank alone. 

The bank perceiving that an appeal to the appre- 
hensions and sufferings of the people had failed in 
producing that revolution in public opinion so confi- 
dently anticipated changed its course to a direction 
precisely opposite, and, unhappily, far more exten- 
sive and fatal in its consequences. It resorted to ex- 
pansion instead of contraction; and notwithstanding 
the necessity of preparation to wind up its affairs, 
which had been made a pretext for sudden curtail- 
ment, still existed and had become every day more 
pressing, it suddenly opened the flood-gates of accom- 
modation, with a view of corrupting those, whom it 
could not coerce or deceive. Jn the course of eight 
months, it extended its loans to the amount of nineteen 
and a half millions of dollars; and the state banks, as 
they had followed its lead ig contractios, now follow- 
ed in expanding. 


This sudden influx of paper money produced its 
inevitable consequences. There was no employment 
for it in the ordinary channels of business, nor in the 
usual prudent restrained sphere of well directed en- 
terprise. It accordingly expanded itself into every 
species of extgavagance, every variety of visionary 
and desperate undertaking, and every scheme which 
men without property, but who could borrow at will, 
could devise for wasting money in the shortest possi- 
ble time, in the most unprofitable manner. New 
banks sprung from the bowels of the old, and the 
same real or imaginary capital transmigrated from 
one corporate body to another, until, in less than two 
years, bank capital increased from about:two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty millions, their carcula- 
tion from ninety-five to one hundred and forty mil- 
lions, and their loans and discounts from three hun- 
dred and twenty-four to four hundred and fifty-seven 
millions. To this, if we add the vast amount of cre- 
dit acquired abroad by foreign loans and by lavish 
accommodations of foreign dealers to our merchants, 


we may form an estimate of the extent to which this | Pes 


unparalelled expansion of credit and currency was 
carried, and the deplorable consequences, which 
would necessarily follow its sudden downfall, which 
no legislation, no public prosperity, nothing but mira- 
cles could prevent. 

The final results of this extraordinary delusion, 
which may be distinctly traced to the operations of 
the Bank of the United States, and its successor in 
Pennsylvania, are known at all. There is not a citi- 
zen of the United States, be he rich, or be he poor, 
who has not felt the blight of this all-pervading influ- 
ence in some way or other, in his habits, his morals, 
or his property. In the brief period of three years 
it beggared hundreds of thousands of citizens, im- 
poverished states, wellnigh bankrupted the general 
government, inflicted deep, if not indelible stains, 
not only on our nationalcharacter, but on our repub 
lican institutions, and rendered all the blessings of 
unexampled abundance incapable of administering 
eitber to private happiness or public prosperity. In 
short, it has become one of those wide spread, uni- 
versal calamities, which have been hitherto only 
looked for to the direct dispensation of Providence. 

The greater portion, if not the entire mass, of evil 
resulting from the sudden contraction and subsequent 
expansion of currency and credit, is distinctly charge- 
able to the desperate and unscrupulous efforts of the 
Bank of the United States to wrest a renewal of its 


1 


of the United States will always bear in mind that 


charter from the people — first, by inflicting upon 
them pecuniary distress, and next, the still greater 
evils of redundant means, which could not be bene- 
ficially employed. Had it proceeded to wind up its 
affairs, with that steady purp; united with that 
salutary delay, (of which the history of the first bank 
furnished an instructive example, ) its final extinction 
would have led to no greater distress, or inconveni- 
ence, than accompanied and followed the dissolution 
of that body. But its managers before and behind 
the curtain, chose to actotherwise. They combined 
political and pecuniary elements together, they kept 
the whole country ina state of feverish agitation, 
which has not yet subsided; they administered addi- 
tional fuel tothe fire of party contention; deranged 
the entire system of trade and commerce, corrapted 
political partizans by loans and douceurs, for sei vice 
which they did not dare to specify; defrauded widows 
and orphans, and stockholders, foreign as well as do- 
mestic; bankrupted individuals; destroyed the credit 
of states; and after a series of injuries, under 
which the whole Union is still smarting, finally sunk 
beneath the weight of their own transgressions, 
leaving a blot on the history of the country which 
can never be wiped away. 

Though all but omnipotent for evil, it sufficiently 
demonstrated that it wanted either the will or the 

wer to do good. It neither regulated the currency, 
by restraining the issues of the state banks, nor the 


exchanges, by accommodating them to the course of 


trade. On the contrary, in the various stages of its 
progress and decline, it set the example of unbound- 


ed expansion; it set the example in suspension of 


specie payments; and, to the last moment of its ex- 
istence, was the great enemy of, and obstacle to, 
resumption. The only mode by which it ever sought 
to regulate exchange, so far as my information ex- 
tends, was by an arbitrary rule of the bank, instead 
of leaving it to the natural law of trade, which is 
the best of all regalators, because it regulates itself. 
Such is the case at this moment. There is no Unit- 
ed States Bank in existence, and no legislation on 
the subject; yet the rates of exchange between the 
different portions of the United States, being thus 
left entirely to the operation of natural and inevita- 
ble causes, are now far more uniform and equitable 
than they were during any period in which the bank 
exercised its -boasted power of regulation. What- 
ever diversity exists, beyond the mere cost and risk 
of transporting specie, arises from a difference in the 
currency, and cannot, therefore, be justly ascribed to 
the want of a regulator of exchaoges. 
My views on the subject of exchanges, and of the 
propriety, necessity, or expediency of any interfe- 
rence of government in their regulation, were com- 
miunicated to congress in 1837. To repeat them 
here, would lengthen this communication, from which 
a desire to answer your questions fully, frankly, and 
explicitly, will, I fear, be extended to the verge of 
tediousness. I must, therefore, respectfully refer 
ou to that document. You will there see a clear, 
road distinction between that species of exchanges 
aptly denominated “kiting,” (which was little better 
than an instrument of fraud,) and bills drawn for 
the transfer of actual funds from one place to ano- 
ther. I endeavored also to satisfy congress of what 
is now so apparent—that the exchanges would here, 
as they do in other countries, regulate themselves, if 
congress would but leave them as tt.ey are left else- 
where—to the management of private enterprise.— 
It is doubtless within your Needle what a tem- 
t of denunciation I received from those who 
thought proper to overlook those considerations.— 
The opinions then advanced would, it is quite cer- 
tain, be received with more favor now; and 1 have 
only to add, that they have undergone no other 
change than that of additional conviction arising from 
additional experience of their truth. 


The tremendous power of a bank for evil, when 
impelled by avarice and ambition, self preservation 
or vengeance, has been seen. It is a maxim in every 

overnment constituted on free peine pies, to with- 

old all power from rulers which is not indispensa- 
ble to the 5 and defence of the rights of 
person and property. And this maxim is faunded 
on the experience of mankind, which has taught 
them, by long series of suffering, that not only is 
power much more liable to abuse than to beneficial 
exercise, but that with the purest intentions it can 
do far less good, than it can perpetuate mischief 
when perverted to evil. The people of the United 
States have repudiated despotic or discretionary 
power in all their political institutions, because of 
its propensity to abuse. Yet they have been, and 
(mark my words) will be again and again called 
upon to create a despotic irresponsibile moneyed 
power, stronger than their government, because it is 
expected to do what that government cannot of itself 
perform. I hope and trust that such appeals will 
never again be successful, and that the good people 


an institution which can do what its advocates affirm 
this can, must, if subservient to the government, 
give it a vast accession of power dangerous to the 
rights of the states, and which. if from any cause it 
should become hostile, can either subject that go- 
vernment to its will, or, like the defunct institution of 
which I have spoken, involve the country in con- 
fusion and difficulty, its government in perpetual 
struggles, and its people in interminable series of 
panic and dismay. Nothing but an ever watchful 
vigilance on the part of the people will prevent a 
recurrence of these evils. The enemy tis not dead, 
nor doth he sleep. The schism in the ranks of the 
opponents of the democracy turns almost exclusive- 
ly on the question of a national bank, und the com- 
plete triumph of federalism will be the precursor of 
such an institution. l 

In expressing my opposition to all the schemes 
which have been submitted to congress, at its last 
session, for managing the fiscal concerns of the coun- 
try—involving, as they all do, a union of bank and 
state—I do but speak the sentiments of a vast ma- 
jority of my fellow citizens, as evinced in the votes 
of their representatives, and in the almost universal 
condemnation they have apparently received at the 
hands of the people themselves. 

The manufacture of paper money has been at- 
tempted in every form; it has been tried by indivi- 
duals, been transferred to corporations by the states, 
then to corporations by congress, engaged in by the 
states themselves, and has signally failed in all. It 
has, in general. proved not the handmaid of honest 
industry and well regulated enterprise, but the pam- 
8 menial of speculation, idleness, and fraud. 

t has corrupted men of the highest standing; al- 
most destroyed the confidence of mankind in each 
other; and darkened our criminal calendar with 
names that might otherwise have conferred honor 
and benefit on the country. There is strong ground 
for believing that such a system must have some 
innate incurable defect, of which no legislation can 
divest it, and against which no human wisdom can 
guard, or human integrity sustain itself. 

The history of the past, however, leaves, little 
room for doubt, that paper money in some form will, 
notwithstanding, continue to constitute a part of the 
circulating medium of the country. But my most 
sincere and ardent wish is, that its issue by the fede- 
ral government may, im all future time, be prevent- 
ed. The lights of experience have in vain been dif- 
fused, the lessons of repeated and widespread ruin 
have been unavailing, if there be any who yet can 
bring themselves to believe that the government of 
the United States, which possesses nothing but what 
it receives from the people, can bestow on them 
anything other than iat it has thus received. If it 
contracts loans, the people must pay them; and if it 
issues paper money, it must be redeemed by the peo- 
ple. How, then, can relief to the people be derived 
from incurring obligations which they themselves 
must redeem? 


But, in addition to this deception—I might al- 
most say fraud—on the people, there is a decisive 
objection to the issue of paper currency by govern- 
ments, upon whatever principle it may be founded. 
The experience of all nations, where this expedient 
has been adopted, demonstrates that this is a prero- 
gative which will always be abused. It gives 
almost unlimited facilities for raising money, and has 
every where Jed to extravagant expenditures, public 
debt, and heavy burthens, always increasing and ne- 
ver diminished. Where extravagant appropriations 
can be met by a mere vote of congress, and without 
an immediate resort to the pockets of the people, 
there will be found no sufficient check to boundless 
LE except when the government finally 
oses its credit by pushing it to excess. It is then 
that it reacts on the people; for, this great re- 
source being exhausted, the whole superstructure of 
credit falls on their hands, and they must bear it as 
best they can. 

The history of the old continental money, issued 
under exigencies that could alone justify such a mea- 
sure, is one case in point; the present condition of 
many of the states is another; and both together fur- 
nish ample illustration. In addition to this facility 
in supplying immediate demands, paper money, be- 
ing the cheapest of all manufactures, can be made 
at will, as occasion requires. It is not the produce 
of labor, like the precious metals, but of the mere 
will, and may be increased to any extent that human 
credulity will tolerate. Hence the right of govern- 
ment to coin money out of silver and gold, is the 
only prerogative referring to that subject which can 
be safely exercised, because these metals cannot be 
increased or diminished, like paper issues, by a mere 
act of legislation. 

To insure economy in public expenditures, it is in- 


dispensable that those by whom they are authoriz- 
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ed should have some difficulty, and even serious (The tariff. direct taxation, &e. ) this ground that the principle was defended. That 
responsibility, in obtaining the means of deſraying] My views in relation to the protective system, | this expectation has not been realized, is undeniably 
them. In no other way can extravagance be pre- were also called for by the Shocco Springs meeting true. There are but few, if any. who cannot, in 
vented, since it is the nature of man to spend that | in 1832, and freely given. A conviction that the es- | their immediate vicinity, point out numerous instances 
heedlessly which he acquires without effort, and to |tablishment of commercial regulations with a view in which poor men with large families, are actually 
think little of that which costs little trouble to gain. | to the encouragement of domestic interests, is with- | obliged to pay more for the support of the federal 
Ihave dwelt more at length on that part of your | in the constitutional power of congress, was on that | government, than others who are in affluent circum- 
inquiry which relates to a national bank than I might | occasion distinctly avowed. But, holding this opi- | stances, but are cither without, or have smaller fami- 
otherwise have done, from a belief that you look nion, I at the same time denied the propriety of ex- lies; and few if any countervailing examples can be 
upon it as one of the most vital consequence to the | €rcising this power in a manner calculated to op- found. At the same time, the great body of wealth 
public welfare. In this I entirely coincide with you. | Press any portion of my fellow citizens, or to ad- invested in incorporated or associated companies, 
Such being the case, it seems due to you, as well as | vance tho interests of one section of the union at the and in bonds and notes, entirely escape federal tax- 
to myself, to say, that in referring to the public de- expen of another. I, on the contrary, affirmed it ation. The mass of the people seem, nevertheless 
clarations I have heretofore made on this subject, Ito be tha duty of those who are entrusted with the | to prefer this mode of collecting the revenue. Pay- 
have been in no degree influenced by any feeling of administration of the federal government, to direct | ing their taxes in the form of an increased price 
dissatisfaction at the repetition of these inquiries on | its operations in the manner best calculated to dis- jupon the commodities they buy, their contribution 
the present occasion. So far from this, I most high- tribute as equally as possible its burdens and bless- loses, in their estimation, much of the odium that 
ly applaud the enlightened patriotism of the demo- | ings among the several states and the people thereof. | would be attached to it if severed from the price of 
cracy of Indiana, in seizing an occasion so appro- |in addition to the declaration of these general the article, and converted into a tax by name as it is 
priate as that of an approaching presidential elec- | views, I suggested more specific views for the action | in fact. It also wears the appearance of a volunta- 
tion to require new securities that the principles they of the government in this particular, by the obser- ry contribution, although its payment is for the must 
themselves cherish should be carried out to their|vance of Which, I believe those views would be part as unavoidable as a compulsory imposition 
fullest extent, and more especially on this all-impor- | most likely to be carried into fair effect. would be. It is supported too, by the odium which 
tant question. More than ten years have elapsed since that com- | was attached to the imposition of direct taxes many 
Iam not one of those who believe that the long | munication was made; and during that entire 1 years since, for purposes which were not approved by 
cherished project of re-establishing a national bank | the people of the United States have paid large | the people, and by the fact that in most of the states 
is, or ever will be, abandoned by that party which amounts of duties avowedly imposed for the en- the taxes are direct; rendering it for that reason de- 
always has been, still is, and ever will be, the advo- | couragement and protection of domestic manufac- | sirable to substitute some other mode of raising re- 
cate and support of such an institution. It may lie | tures, with gradual reductions, according to the pro- venue for the federal government. These and other 
dormant for a season, from a conviction of its being visions of the compromise act of 1833. The un- | considerations have given to the impost a preference 
inexpedient to revive it: but he must be blind to all | biassed sentiment of the country in respect to what in the public mind which would render tke imposi- 
indications of the future who, seeing thateven atthe is, under such circumstances, the proper rule for le- tion of direct taxes in time of peace exceedingly 
very period when the old bank was infectiug the |gislative action upon this subject, has, I think, by | odious, and have produced as great a degree of una- 
very air we breathed with its corruptions, and when | the course of events, and the progress of opinion, |nimity in favor of a tariff for revenue as ever can 
ublic indignation was most heavily weighing on its | been brought to the conclusion, briefly expressed in be expected upon a public question. Of the great 
fong series of delinquencies, at that very moment, one of the resolutions of your convention, viz: “a | mass of opponents to a protective tariff, there is not, 
a successful effort was made in both houses of con- discriminating tariff for revenue purposes only, and so far as I know, a single state or even district that 
ress to create a similar institution—should never- | Which will incidentally protect American industry.” | has taken ground against a revenuo tariff. 
theless lull his caution to sleep with the delusive| But, as experience has shown that the terms em- Let us now for a moment look at the advantages 
idea that the project will ever be abandoned. Most ployed by your convention are not always used in | which the manufacturing interest. above any other, 
assuredly, nothing but the stern vigilance of the de- | the same sense, it is due as well to the subject and | derives from a tariff imposed for revenue only. The 
mocracy will guard it against an institution which | the occasion as to myself, that I should give you, | first tariff bill, passed in 1789, and all those that fol- 
may thus be prostituted to the ruin of individuals, | Without reserve, my own understanding of them. lowed it between that period and the war, were in 
the cisgrace of the country, and which, while so li-| Adequate revenue, for the support of all govern- | fact, notwithstanding the recitals in some of them, 
mited in its power to do good, is so potent for the | ments must be derived from some source. It has revenue bills. The average amount of the imposts 
perpetration of evil. nowhere been found an easy task to preserve equali- | under them, commencing at 12; per cent., was gra- 
( Distribution of the public lands. ) ty in raising it, and at the same time to overcome |dually increased from that to 15 and up to 20 per 
The tenacity with which our opponens adhere to | the general repugnance to the payment of taxes in cent. At the latter average it stood from 1800 to 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands | any shape, a repugnance arising more from an ap- |1808, and until the commencement of preparations 
among the states, in the present condition of the prehension that their avails will not be wisely ap- | for war. Twenty per centum, upon an average, ap- 
treasury, is a political anomaly, which it is nota | plied, than from an unwillingness on the part of the | pears, in the judgment of those best acquainted with 
httle difficult to explain, or to reconcile with a fair | people to sustain their government by the necessary | the ‘subjeet here and elsewhere, to be the rate best 
understanding of or a proper regard for the true in- | contributions. All must agree that taxes should be | adapted for revenue. It is the amount also to which 
terests of the country. If any apology for it can be | imposed with a fair and full reference to the advan- it was the design of the compromise act to reduce 
made, it is to be traced to that unwillingness to aban- | tages derived, from the existence of good govern- | the tariff, and one which ought not certainly to be 
don, in the faceof their opponents, a position which | ment, by those who pay them. Those advantages exceeded, except when absolutely necessary for re- 
has been assumed with confidence and supported | may in general terms be justly described as result- venue, and likely, from the state of the country, to 
with earnestness—an indisposition from which but ing from ample security in the enjoyment of our effect this object. The rate to which all parties ap- 
few political associations are altogether exempt. | personal rights and rights of property, with adequate | pear willing to go, under the existing condition of: 
Whatever may have been expected trom this mea- safeguards against internal commotion and foreign | the treasury, and continue it until that condition is 
sure by its authors, or however plausibly deceptive aggression. In respect to the immunities of the per- sufficiently improved to justify a reduction, is, I be- 
its theory may have been, at a period when the son, and civil and religious freedom, the interest as | lieve, an average of 25 per cent. To this duty is to 
country was threatened with the evils incident to an | well as the immediate advantages of all are equal. | be added the charges upon imported articles arising * 
overflowing treasury, subsequent experience in re- Not so with the other privileges secured to us by our from the costs of transportation from Europe, con- 
gard to the working of our political and financial | free government. The unavoidable disparity in the sisting of freight, insurance, the expenses of agen- 
, systems ought long since to have satisfied every re- pecuniary condition of our citizens, makes the de- cies, or profits to successive holders, and cash duties, 
flecting mind, as well of its utterinutility as a means gree of benefit they respectively derive from the which are estimated by those who understand the 
of relief to the states, as of its destructive tendency | maintenance of an efficient government over proper- matter better than I do, at not less than 10 per cent; 
to the stability and welfare of the union. As the|ty and the right of property essentially different. making, if the average rate of duties is 25 per cent. 
matter now stands, and has for years stood, it pre- the modes of raising revenue allowed to and adopt- | an amount of charges upon imported articles, before’ 
sents, in the former aspect, the simple question, ed by the state governments, are generally graduat- | they are placed in our market upon a par with simi- 
whether the people of the states can possibly be be- ed by this disparity. If the results are not always lar articles manufactured here, equal to 35 per cent; 
nefitted by receiving into the state treasury a certain | equitable, the faults, it is believed, will in most cases and if the average duty is 20 per cent. to JU per cent. 
sum of money annually, to be immediately re-col- be found in their action upon the principle, rather | If the foreign article is notwithstanding, brought in, 
lected from themselves in the shape of taxes upon than in the principle itself. The right to raise reve- and a competition entered into with home manufac- 
what they eat, drink, and wear, with the addition of nue for its support, by the imposition of duties in tures, these duties and charges operate, while tho 
the expenses of collection. Every attempt to give lieu of direct taxation, is, by the constitution, sub- competition lasts as a protection to the domestie ma- 
the measure any other tenable aspect has proved ut- | jected to the exclusive control of the federal govern- nufacturer, equal to their sum—giving him by so 
terly unavailing. It is certainly paying but a poor ment. This right, subject to the limitations impos- much the advantage, in the sale of his commodities ' 
compliment to the capacity of the people, to sup- ed by the grant, was given to it for that purpose, and over the importer; and if the effect of these charges 
pose, for a moment, that they could be 1 by | has been freely exerted by it since its establishment. is to prevent the importation of such articles alto- 
any pretext, however plausible, to stultify them-| It would afford me much pleasure to say that the ex- | gether, they can then give him an entire monopoly of | 
selves so far as to adopt a proposition so preposte-|ercise of this power has borne as equally upon all the home market. These are the direct advantages 
rous. Can any intelligent mind hesitate in giving to | classes of the people, however unequal in their pe- which result to the manufacturing interest from the 
it a prompt negative? And can any patriotic one fail | cuniary conditions, as the taxes imposed by the state raising of revenue by the imposition of duties upon 
to regret that the character of our people for intel - governments. But this cannot with truth be said. | imports, instead of direct taxation. N 
ligence and sagacity in the estimation of man- Nor is the inequality unavoidably resulting from the Lei us next consider whether the other great in- 
kind should be exposed to hazard by the grave ſederal mode of collecting taxes, a new discovery. |terests of the country derive any, and if any, what 
and continued agitation of such a question before It was foreseen and objected to when the power was direct advantages from this mode of collecting the 
them? conferred, as an evil inherent to the system, which | public revenue. I do not profess to be as well ac- 


It can, after this, and after what I have bereto- could not fail to show itself in its operation, and the | quairted with the progress and probable results of » 


fore said upon the subject, be scarcely necessary to injustice of which, no form of legislation, however | our fiscal operations upon trade and labor. as those 
repeat that I am opposed to the distribution of the | it might be made to mitigate, could ever be able to | who, by their pursuits in life, have enjoyed greater 
proce. of the public lands among the states. The remove. The advocates of the system were notwith- | advantages for acquiring this kind of information. 1 
est evidence | can give you of my present opinion | standing reconciled to it by a belief, no doubt sin- give you, in answer to your inquiries, the best views . 
in regard to the proper disposition of the public j cerely entertained, that the inequalities whieh it was |! am able to take on the subject. If I fall into any » 
lands, is torefer you to those which were avowed | feared would result from the collection of duties errors, they will certainly be unintentional, aud as. 


and acted upon by me whilst in office, and which | upon the imported articles, would be prevented by certainly be corrected by those who are better in- 
were fully stated in my first annual message to con- the fact that the consumption would be in propor-|formed. And first, as relates to the agricultural, 


gress, in December, 1837. tion to the means of the consumer. It was upon | that g-catest of all interests, it u cerlan:l) true, that 


/ 
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in the formation of our tariff, duties varying in 
amount are also imposed on the same articles which 
constitute the staple productions of this Bote 
when imported from abroad; but is it not equally 
true, that the effect of that imposition, in respect to 
the protection thereby afforded to the domestic pro- 
duction of them, is for the most part nominal? 
When we look at the comparatively small amount of 
duties received at the treasury upon the importation 
of the important articles, beef, pork, flour, various 
kinds of grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, wool, &c. &e., 
contrasted with that collected upon the importation 
of manufactured articles, we cannot but be sensible 
that this is so. The farmer and porer it is true, 
enjoy, and to a great degree without competition 
with forcign producers, our own market for the sale 
of most of the fruits of their labor; but it is a secu- 
rity derived chiefly, if not altogether, from natural 
causes, for which nobody pays, and which derives 
but little aid from legislation. 

It is, on the contrary, to the nature of our climate, 
the enterprise and industry of our citizens, the cha- 
racter of our soil, and extent of our territory, with 
other facilities for the easier and cheaper growth of 
agricultural products bere, that the agriculturalist 
is chiefly indebted for his protection against foreign 
competition. To foster the interests of commerce 
and ‘navigation, has been the object of the federal 
government; and much has certainly been done to 
accomplish it, through the instrumentality of salu- 


— — 


tary laws and treaty stipulations. Respect has also 


been generally had to these interests, and more par- 
ticularly that of navigation, even in our revenue 
bills, by low duties or exemption from duties, but 
articles necessary and useful to them; but it will not, 
1 believe, be contended in any quarter, that the pros- 

rity of either of these great interests is essential- 
fy advanced by a protective or a revenue tariff. 
Pat the great body of the mechanics and laborers 
in every branch of business, whose welfare should 
be an object of unceasing solicitude on the part of 
every public man, have been the greatest sufferers 
by our high protective tariff, and would continue so 
to be, if that policy is persisted in, is to my mind 
too clear to require further elucidation. 

If these views are correct, and in all essential par- 
ticulars, I cannot doubt of their being so, it is appa- 
rent that the manufacturing interest derives an ad- 
vantage from the collection of the revenues of the 
federal government through the custom-houses, in- 
stead of their being obtained by the mode of taxa- 
tion adopted by the states, incomparably greater 
than any other of the important interests of the 
country—indeed, than all of them put together: that 
this advantage consists in a preference in the Ame- 
rican market over their foreign competitors, of not 
Jess than 30 per cent. when the revenue standard is 
reduced to an average of rl an cent. and liable to 
be increased as before stated: that it is enjoyed by 
virtue of a tariff, the collection of the duties impos- 
ed by which, whilst it subjects all to taxation, inva- 
riably and almost inevitably bears with unequal se- 
verity upon a very large, and unhappily in general, 
a necossitous portion of the people—a protection, 
the indirect advantages of which to their interests, 
even under a tariff for protection, are as much the 
subject of doubt and disputation as they ever were, 
but for which those concerned in other pursuits have 
for a long series of years paid in advance, and re- 
ceived their equivalent in promises, of the perform- 
ance of which they are not, and do not seem likely 
to be soon sap fied. This advantage to the manu- 
facturer is not, it is true, the object of, but only in- 
cidental to, a tariff for revenue. Still it is not, on 
that account, the less beneficial to him. 


The position assumed by your convention, and in 
which 1 fully concur, is, that the incidental protec- 
tion thus derived, is all the legislative favor which 
can at this day be conferred upon the manufacturer 
without great injustice to other interests. The ex- 
pediency of the adoption by congress, at any time, of 
temporary measures of retaliation, when likely to be 
effectual in counteracting foreign legislation injurious 
to American interests, is a question involving diife- 
rent cousiderations. 

Protection incidental or direct taxation.) 

We have it froin quarters entitled to respect, that 
the most considerate of the domestic manufacturers 
are satisfied with this measure of protection; that, tir- 
ed of having their peculiar interests embarked in po- 
litical contests, resulting at the time in an excess 
of duties which tempts to an undue and ruinous in- 
crease of capital in their business, and, at others, 
under the deep and excited feelings which perpetual 
controversy engenders, in sudden and great reduc- 
tions, equally injurious; that, conscious of the extent 
to which, for more than a quarter of a century, they 
have engrossed the time and attention of the nation- 
al legislature apd of the people, and of the millions 
upou millions which have, during that time, been 
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collected from the latter, avowedly facilitate and give | to make them of inestimable importance, as the only 


special advantages to the particular pursuit in which | means of relieving the poorer classes from the unequal 
they are engaged, not only to the exclusion of, but at| operation of this mode of collecting the public reve- 
the immediate cost of those of others, and sensible, | nues, and of partially realizing Mr. Jefferson’s beau- 
as the most observing amongst them must be, that | tiful idea of a wise and frugal government—one which 
the period bas passed away when a tariff designed for | ‘shall restrain men from injuring one another, and 
protection can be kept up in this country, without shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
doing more injury to every interest, by the convul- pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not 
sions and revulsions which it cannot ſail' to produce} take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.“ 
in public opinion, than it can confer benefit on theirs; The man of wealth, when he pays a tax. in the form 
they would themselves prefer that the protection se- of impost, which enures incidentally to the advance- 
cured to them by the legislation of congress should | ment of a special interest in which he is not concern- 
be confined to that which is incidentally derived from | ed, is in a degree reconciled by the reflection, that, 
a revenue tariff. So far as certainty in their condi-| if the amount paid was not collected in this form, it 
tion—a matter of inestimable importance—is con- would be assessed upon him in another—by which 


cerned, it is the only course by which even an 
proach to its acomplishment can be hoped for. 


for revenue, now so general, may, in the absence of 


the amount of his contribution, in comparison with 


a 
To those of his less affluent neighbors, would be mate» 
all present appearances, the acquiescence in a tariff 


rially enhanced. But to the poor man, no such con- 
solation is afforded. The system which operates thus 


special excitement, endure for a period as long as 1s; favorably to his more fortunate neighbor. increases 


commonly embraced in calculations of business. 


It his taxes in an inverse ratio to his ability to 
cannot, however, have escaped the attention of the Every additional mouth that he has to feed, a 


y. 
to 


manufacturers, that although no state or district of the contribution he is obliged. to make for the su 


country may yet have taken ground against this mode 
of raising revenue for the support of government, 


port of government. lt is only by discriminations in 
avor of articles necessary to his comfort, that the in- 


there are not wanting thousands of vigorous intellects, | justice to which he is exposed can be mitigated. It 


trated 


in sran section of our extended country, who, pene- is therefore a 
7 


a deep sense of the inequality and conse- | cise of which 


wer, the constant and faithful exer- 
in my judgment, demanded by con- 


quent injustice of its operation, are applying all the | siderations of justice, humanity, and sound policy. 


energies of their minds to the overthrow of the sys 
tem itself. They cannot be ignorant, either, of the 
fact, that if prejudice against direct taxation, spring- 


( Veto.) 
I am satisfied with the veto power as it exists by 
the constitution, and opposed to any modification 


ing in some degree at least, from a supposed abuse which shall materiall ‘ 
of the power in times past, may yield to time and re- 500 1 aas ma rially change the principle upon 


flection, or may be supplanted by a new and strong- 
er antipathy. 
awaken popular aversion, than the sight of a great 
and affluent interest in the country, standing out amid 
the general gloom, pertinaciously exerting its influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation, not on 
itself from the misfortunes whien had overtaken all 
other classes, but to secure its own aggrandizement 
by new and unjust impositions on a community al- 
ready borne to the earth by the adverse course of 
events. Individuals and their families may be (and 
in other countries ait permanently billeted on the 
public coffers; but all experience has shown that, 
with us at least, it is not in the power of the govern- 
ment to secure permanent advantages to the busi- 
ness pursuits of one class over those of all others. 
The very patronage which ie thus unduly received, 
has a tendency to relax the exertions, and to dissipate 
the prudence of its recipients; and if the spirit of 
monopoly is mot in this way defeated, it is sure to be 
brought down, in the end, by the controlling power 
of an excited and enlightened public sentiment. I 
do, therefore, sincerely hope that the disposition 
which is attributed to a portion, at least; of the ma- 
nuſacturing interest, does in fact exist, and that it 
will soon me general. But whether it be so or 
not, the principle advanced by your convention is, 
without doubt, the true one for our future govern- 
ment. 


When the convention speak of a discriminating ta- 
riff for revenue, I understand them as referring to 
discriminations below the maximum rate of duties 
upon imported articles, not designed to increase the 
protection already afforded to domestic manufactu- 
rers, bat to carry out views of policy different in their 
character, and which may properly be embraced in 
such a measure. 


( Discriminations. ) 

Of the constitutional power to make discrimina- 
tions, I have no doubt. ually clear it is that the 
practice of making them has existed from the com- 
mencement of the government, and constitutes a fea- 
ture in every principal tariff bill which is to be found 
upon our statute book. They are indeed indispensa- 
ble to the successful operation of every revenue bill, 
whether the design be to guard against smuggling on 
the one hand, where the nature of the article is such 
as to afford facilities for that practice, or on the other 
to prevent loss to the treasury by the imposition of 
duties higher than the value of the article will bear, 
and thus prohibiting its introduction into the country. 
If it be at any, time deemed necessary or conducive 
to the safety of the country to encourage the manu- 
facture at home of the articles necessary to its de- 
fence in war, nothing can be more proper than to do 
so by a discrimination in favor of their domestic ma- 
nufacture, inasmuch as the object in view is to pro- 
mote the safety of all at the expense of all. Discri- 
minations have constantly been made in favor of ar- 
ticles imported for the use of philosophical or litera- 
ry societies, for the encouragement of the fine arts, or 
for the use of seminaries of learning, specimens in na- 
tural history, animals imported to breed, &c. &c. &c., 
all founded on the same principle, in respect to the 
universality of the benefits designed to be secured at 
the common expense. But, above all, is the power 


To frame an organic law for the establishment of 


And what could be more likely to one general government for thirteen independent so- 


vereignties already in existence, and accustomed to 
the use of power, with satisfactory provisions for 
the admission of new states, to be thereafter carved 


y to save out of the national domain, was a work of great 


difficulty. To obstacles, unavoidably attendant upon 
such an undertaking under circumstances the most 
favorable, were, in our case, to be added embar- 
rassments of the gravest character. These con- 
sisted, among others, of diversities of climate, and 
consequently of staple 5 the facilities 
for the prosecution of foreign commerce, and other 
business pursuits, which belong to different por- 
tions of the country; and, to no inconsiderable 
extent, also to differences in their origin, and in 
the political preferences of the inhabitants of the 
respective states—preferences rendered inveterate 
by the severities of a bloody and protracted civil 
war. 

The success with which this great work was not- 
withstanding accomplished by its immortal authors, 
has su ed even their own most sanguine expec- 
tations, and elicited the admiration and applause of 
the friends of freedom throughout the world. It has 
given stability to republican principles, multiplied 
and strengthened the proofs of the capacity of man 
for self-government, and disappointed the hopes of 
the enemies of free institutions. No instance of a 
written constitution is to be found, which has under- 
gone so little change since it came from the hands of 
its framers, or which inso eminent a de- 
gree the confidence, the respect, and, I may add, the 
reverence of those who are subject to its operation. 
It is from the general prevalence of such feelings on 
the part of our citizens, that the constitution derives 
much, nottosay most, of its efficiency, and it is by do- 
ing all in our power to increase and strengthen them, 
that we can alone hope to make its existence perpe- 
tual. Although successful beyond example, no one 
5 that it is perfect. Perfection is an attri- 

ute which does not belong to the works of man.— 
Defects must, therefore, be corrected as they show 
themselves in the practical working of the system. 
It is to such (and it might, perhaps, be safely added, 
to such only) that the hard of reform can be useful- 
ly applied. That the provision of the constitution 
under consideration can be more easily rendered ob- 
noxious to prejudice than others, is undoubtedly 
true. There is, nevertheless, nothing in its struc- 
ture inconsistent with the general scope of our pe- 
culiar system of government, or anything which is 
calculated to lead to bad results. Although absolute 
acquiescence in the decisions of the majority is, in 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, a cardinal principle 
in republican government, it is yet to be remember- 
ed that it is to the will of the majority, expressed 
according to the forms of the constitution, that he 
refers; and that there is no channel provided by our 
constitution through which the sense of the people 
of the United States, in the aggregate, may be taken. 
Such a provision was deemed incompatible with a 
full enjoyment by the states of the rights of sove- 
rcighty which they reserved to themselves, and 
with which it was neither the intention of the fra- 
mers of that instrument, nor of the people who adopt- 
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ed it, to interfere. The qualifications of the power 
of the majority, and the restrictions upon the autho- 
rity of the federal government, which pervade 
the constitution, are doubtless to be traced to this 
source. 

The right of the president to suspend the opera- 
tion of an act of congress, by withholding his assent 
from it, and, in the absence of the requisite majori- 
ty, to defeat it for the time being, is, therefore in 
harmony with the spirit and design of the entire sys- 
tem. I say, for the time being; because all experi- 
ence has shown that objections to a public measure 
on the part of any branch of the government, are, 
in the end, always made to yield to the settled and 
well ascertained wishes of the people, in whatever 
mode they may be elicited; the effect of the interfe- 
rence of the executive being to secure a fuller and 
more perfect reconsideration of the whole subject 
by the people. Nor was this power bestowed upon 
the executive without adequate consideration, and a 
full view of the beneficial effects it was capable of 
producing in the administration of a government to 
which such various momentous, and not unfrequent- 
ly contrary, interests were to be instrued. The pre- 
siden is the only efficient officer, and, with the sin- 
gle exception of the vice president, the only one in 
the federal government, in the election of whom all 
the states and the electors of each state, take part. 
All others are comparatively local, as well in re- 
spect to the constituents by whom they are chosen, 
as to their immediate responsibilities, The presi- 
dent is the only efficient representative in the fede. 
ral system between whom and the whole confedera- 
cy there exists that common sympathy which arises 
from the relation of elector and representative, and 
the obligation it imposes. It is to him, therefore, 
more than to any other functionary of the federal 
government, that the people of all the states look, 
and have a right to look, for an impartial attention 
to the interests of every section of our greatly ex- 
tended Union. To enable him to perform his impor- 
tant duties, a portion of the powers necessary to 
good government, is by the constitution vested in the 
executive department. The veto constitutes an im- 
portant, and in my opinion, a very useful part of 
those powers. It is a part, also, which can seldom, 
if ever, be employed by an incumbent of the presi- 
dential chair to promote personal objects. This 
consideration cannot be too highly appreciated. It 
is the liability of public trusts to be thus abused, that 
has been the canker of every public service. The 
occasion would be a rare one, indeed, upon which 
the president could, by the exercise of the veto 
power, minister to his private gratification, or to that 
of his friends, or even to the advancement of his 
political interests, except by means the most honor- 
able, and through a channel in an eminent degree 
free from exception. By refusing his assent to a bill 
which has passed both houses, he is sure to excite at 
the outset the formidable opposition of those influ- 
ential bodies, to offend the particular interests which 
except to be advanced by the measure, and to ex- 
pose himself to the temporary odium of running 
counter to what is properly regarded as presumptive 
evidence of the will of the people. No public man 
will be apt to place himself in a position so trying, 
unless he is influenced by an’ irresistible conviction 
of right, and a firm confidence in the ultimate recti- 
tude of that public opinion by which he can alone 
hope to be sustained. Our political system does not, 
therefore, clothe any of the agents it employs with 
authority which is more likely to be exerted from 
pure motives, and to patriotic ends. We have, in 
these considerations, the best human securities, that 
this negative power will be but seldom exercised, 
and never when there is not good reason to believe 
that the legislature has, for the moment, through io- 
advertence, error of opinion, or other causes, placed 
itself in opposition to the interests and wishes of 
the people. This interference is fully sustained by 
experience. The administration of the elder Adams, 
of Mr. Jefferson, and of that over which I had 
the honor to preside, did not, I believe, produce a 
single veto. The whole number since the estab- 
lishment of the government is very small; and 
those who make war upon the principle, may be 
safely challenged to produce a singte instance in 
which the presidential veto failed to be sustained by 
the people. 

Tbe most important, by far, of the occasions upon 
which it has been interposed, were in regard to a 
national bank, and to internal improvements by the 
general government. ‘To repeat my own convic- 
tions of the dangerous character of such an insti- 
tion, or the public evils which experience has shown 
to be inseparable from its existence, would be super- 
fluous. 

Resistance, through the instrumentality of the 
Veto, to the system devised for making internal im- 
provements in the states, under the authority and at 
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the expense of the ſederal government, was com- 
menced by Mr. Madison on the occasion of his veto 
of the Bonus bill—continued by Mr. Monroe on that 
of his veto to the bill for the collection of tolls on 
the Cumberlend Road; and the whole scheme, with 
the exception of limited appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain harbors, and the removal of 
temporary obstructions in certain rivers, was finally 
overthrown under that of General Jackson, by his 
celebrated Maysville veto, and other acts of a kin- 
dred character. It would, with the mass of facts 
we have before us, all tending to the same conclu- 
sion, be but a poor compliment to the intelligence of 
the people to enlarge upon the benefits which the 
country has derived from the overthrow of this mis- 
chievous and dangerous policy. From the greater 
tendency of legislation by congress, upon such sub- 
jects, to what is called log rolling, than that of the 
states, it is quite certain that the two hundred mil- 
lions of debt incurred by the latter for these and 
similar purposes, would have been vastly enhanced 
if such objects had been undertaken by the federal 

overnment. Indeed, there can be but little, if any 

oubt, in the mind of any calm and intelligent ob 
server, that, but for the Maysville veto and subse- 
quent adherence to its principles and policy, the 
general government would at this moment have been 
saddled with a debt of some three or four hundred 
millions, without having even as much to show for 
it as have the embarrassed states. When our pre- 
sent condition, in these respects, is contrasted with 
what it would have been under the grinding oppres- 
sion of such a debt, and the corrupting and destruc- 
tive operation of a national bank, we may form 
some idea of the advantages of which the country 
has derived from the exercise of the presidential 
veto. The best effects have also followed its exercise 
in respect to its influence upon public opinion. Al- 
though that policy has now but few, if any, advo- 
cates, no one can have forgotten how deeply the pub- 
lic mind, in many parts of the country, was enlisted 
in its favor. 


The necessary limits to a communication of this 
character render it impossible todo justice to the 
various other aspects in which this power may be 
usefully employed in the administration of the 
vernment. Asa shield which may, io the exercise 
of a sound discretion, be thrown over a weaker de- 
partment of the government, or over the interests of 
a less powerful section of the union, when they are, 
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may still be wielded by the executive to influence 
widely the action of his associates in the public ser- 
vice, to secure and perpetuate his own authority, 
forthe aggrandizement of his personal adherents, 
and to depress those who, though they may possess 
the strongest claim upon the public confidence, have 
not the good fortune to stand in that relation to the 
appointing power. It would be honorable to human 
nature, if we could flatter ourselves with the belief 
that such have not been, or the hope that such will 
not in future be, the results of its exercise. But ex- 


perience unfortunately teaches us a different lesson; 


and from the fallible nature of man, we are scarcely 
allowed to hope that it ever will be otherwise. To 
encourage an honest observance of sound political 
principles, by the dispensation of patronage, is, I 
fear, an advantage seldom, if ever, realized under 
any government. Its tendencies, there is too much 
reason to apprehend, have been in general far other- 
wise. For this evil, (and a grave one it is), there is 
but one effectual remedy. When we cannot dis- 
N with tLe officers, we must distribute, as wide- 
y as possible, the power of appointing them. To 
make this remedy more effectual, it is always wise 
to reserve the selections of public officers, as farns 

racticable and convenient, to the people themselves. 
h is not an easy matter to keep individual action in 
public affairs wholly free from the influence, in some 
form, of personal interest. That of the mass of the 
people is, on the contrary, almost invariably disinte- 
rested, and seldom, if ever, fails to come right in. 
the end. As much power over appointment as is 
deemed really necessary to enable the executive to 
perform his responsible duties, should be left to him. 
Of all beyond that, and which oan be as well exer- 
cised the people themselves, or otherwise, he 
should, by constitutional means, be divested. ‘The 
5 of the excess is decidedly adverse to the 

ealthful action of the department. No right-mind- 
ed man, occupying the presidential chair, afler he has 
had an opportunity to judge by experience of its ef- 
fects, will desire to possess it. From this prolific 
source proceed most of the temptations which draw 
the ambitious politician from his duty to his consti- 
tuents. While the veto is generally applied to ques- 
tions exclusively of public concern, abd is exercised 
under a personal responsibility which will not be in- 
curred except with great reluctance, and in cases in 
which there is a strong reliance upon the public judg- 
ment for support, this power is peculiarly adapted to 


in the opinion the of executive, unjustly invaded, iti the sinister purposes of ambitious and selfish aspi- 


may become of the greatest importance. Political 
wer, as it respects different portions of the repub- 
ic, is constantly changing hands; and no particular 
party can count with safety upon its perpetual ex- 
emption from the effects of such alternations. When 
the federal constitution was adopted, Massachusetts 
and Virginia were decidedly the most powerful 
states in the confederacy. New York was classed 
among, and partook of the feelings which were com- 
mon to, the small states, and the territory which 
now constitutes the western states was, for the most 
part, the abode of savages. Although still strong in 
the virtue, spirit, enterprise, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism of their citizens, and respectable in all 
things, it is well known that those venerable states 
have already, in numerical strength, fallen behind 
some of their cotemporaries; and the great west, if 
not already, is destined soon to become, the seat of 
federal power. No portion of the union can, there- 
fore, assume with certainty that it may not, in the 
course of time and events, become useful, if not ne- 
cessary to invoke the exercise of this salutary pow- 
er for the protection of its rights and interests. 
(Executive patronage.) 

The control of the president over the dispensation 
of federal patronage, presents a subject far more de- 
serving of the watchful vigilance of the people. 
Charged by the constitution with the execution of 
the laws, it was altogether proper to confer upon 
him an important share in the selectionsof the 
agents through whose instrumentality that great duty 
is to be performed. The power which he esses 
in this respect is also wisely restricted by the checks 
upon it which are placed in other branches of the 
government, viz: in the senate, by an absolute veto 
upon the most important of his selections; and in 
each branch of the legislature, by an equally abso- 
lute negative upon the appropriations necessary to 
their compensation. It is, nevertheless true, that 
this control over the distribution of public patron- 
age is, in its tendency, adverse to the pure adminis- 
trationof the important trusts which the people 
have committed to their agents. Experience has 
shown that there is a temptation in the possession of 
this power, to its abuse, which cannot be effectually 
guarded against by human laws, and against the in- 
fluence of which even honest and patriotic men not 
untrequently find it difficult to guard themselves. 
With all the restraits imposed upon its exercise, it 


rants. It is, therefore, by diminishing this execu- 
tive power, and not that of the veto—which is least 
liable to abuse, and has been thus far uniformly ex- 
ercised for the public advantage — that our statesmen 
can render the most essential, and, I doubt not, the 
most acceptable service tu the cause of the people. 
To accomplish this great and salutary object, pre- 
sents a proper field for the patriotic exertions of all 
who think it wise, as 1 do, to keep a jealous eye 
upon executive authority,and particularly upon its 


administration of the public patronage. Placed 
at the head of the committee upon appointments 
in the convention for the amendment of the con- 


stitution of my own state, I took an active, and, 
I hope, not an ineffectual part, to carry out this prin- 
ciple, as far as, with the lights which experience 
had then afforded, I thought we could safely go. As 
those lights multiplied, Ý united in giving ita still 
wider range; and I am well satisfied that a periodi- 
cal review of the subject, by the legislature and peo- 
ple, with views to its still greater extension, would 
be eminently useful, as well in the administration of 
the federal as of the state governments. 
(National ion.) i 

To your last interrogatory, 1 unhesitatingly an- 
swer, yes. The democracy of the union will not 
fail, as Iam sure they ought not, to adopt every pro- 
per precaution to secure, through the instrumentali- 
ty of the convention they propose to hold, an honest 
and full expression of the wishes and opinions of a 
majority of their political associates. Bearing in 
mind the disreputable scenes of 1840, conscious of 
the effects which those scenes necessarily had in 
shaking the confidenceof mankind in the fitness of 
the American people for free institutions; and ac« 
tuated by a patriotic zeal to wipe off, now and for 
ever, every injurious impression which was thus 
made upon the character of either,—they will not, 
am certain, permit their noble efforts in so good 
cause to be stained by a single act of indiscretion ot 
unfairness. So beleving, 1 hold it to be impossi- 
ble that a selection can proceed from such a source 
which J could not cheeriully support; or a notainee 
be selected, in whose hands the interests of the coum 
try would not be entirely safe. 

My name and pretensions, however subordinate it 
importance, shall never be at the disposal of anj 
person whatever, for the purpose of creating dis 
traction or division in the democratic party. Ever] 
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attempt to use them for such a purpose, whenever 
and wherever made, shall be arrested dy am interfe- 
rence on my part, alike prompt and decisive. I re- 
gard the presidency as the highest and most honora- 
ble of political distinctions—yet it is only as the un- 
doubted and free will will offering of the democra- 
cy of the nation that I could accept it, because it is 
in that aspect only, that I could hope to render the 
discharge of its high duties either useful to the coun- 
try or honorable to myself. Jam gentlemen, with 
sentiments of high regard, your obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 
To the hon. Ethan 4. Brown, chairman; and John 
Law, Nathaniel West, John Pettit, Jesse D. Bright, and 
A. C. Pepper, esqrs., members of the committee. 


POLITICAL CATECHISING. 
The last number of the Recisrer, contained re- 
plies toa meeting in Indiana proposing certain ques- 
tions to the several “ democratic“ candidates for the 
next presidency, as to their political faith and their 
rule of practice, should they succeed to executive 
wer. Without comment upon the practice thus 
introduced, or any very strong conviction of the 
oligibillty depending upon either catechism or con- 
fessions of faith, in politics, we deemed it a duty 
to register the responses. The replic® of Mr. Cal- 
houn, Mr. Buchanan, General Cass, and Col. John- 
son, were inserted, and in this number is found 
the reply of Mr. Van Buren, to the inquiries made 
by the same meeting. Should the other sections of 
the union—or associations of the many other inte- 
rests that may conceive themselves and their objects 
entitled to the like corisideration, proceed to pro- 
pound questions to the presidential candidates in the 
same style, it is obvious that -publishers of periodi- 
cals would be compelled to shut out the greatest por- 
tion of them. And at last, the confessions and profes- 
sions of men who are in the act of seeking for pow- 
er and distinction, we say it without reference to 
persons or to parties, ought to have very little weight 
with a discerning people. The only rule that can at 
all be depended upon for safe judgment, in either 
politics or morals, is the same that has been given 
us by the highest authority for judging of men’s re- 
ligion—"‘by their fruits shall ye know them.” A de- 
pendence upon professions under any circumstan- 
ces is but a slender reed;—under circumstance of high 
inducement, alas for poor human nature! 


HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 


The gallant old soldier, General Soromon Van 
Renssevaer, who was lately dismissed from the of- 
fice of postmaster of Albany, was a member of the 
New York delegation in the Harrisburg convention 
of December 1839. Ina card which he has lately 
addressed to the public, to repel some imputations 
cast on his official conduct in an administration print, 
he closes with the annexed account of the origin of 
the nomination of Mr. TrLER as vice president of 
the United States, which,as an interesting reminis- 
cence of an important incident in the political histo- 
ry of the cowntry, we extract for our readers: 

„At the Harrisburg convention of December, 
1839, on the morning after General Harrison had 
been nominated for president, the New York dele- 

ation, of which I was a member,were assembled 
b7 themselves, and were considering the question of 
a candidate for vice president when I joined them. 
As I entered the room one of them observed that 
they were waiting for me; that as the convention had 
united so harmoniously on my nomination [of Gene- 
ral Harrison) for president, they wished me to no- 
minate a vice president also. 

“I replied that I did not wish to name a candidate, 
but that I should join them in any one they would 
be pleased to present. This my colleagues declined, 
and again urged me to offer a nomination. I then 
said that if such was their wish I would name seve- 
ral individuals from whem they could make their 
choice; and, accordingly, 1 presented the names of 
John Tyler, Governor Owen, of North Carolina, and 
John Bell, of Tennessee. They still declined mak- 
ing the selection, and wished me to designate the 
candidate. I then named John Tyler, and he was 
unanimously accepted. He wis on the ground, and 
knew what course | had taken. Had I designated 
either of the other two gentlemen named, he would 
have been accepted with equal readiness and unani- 
mity. 

May God and my countrymen pardon my grie- 
vous error in this matter which I shall never cease 
to deplore. But J did it for the best. I had served 
in congress with him in years gone by, and I then 
dcemed him an honorable man; and as Virginia was 
nearly balanced, | hoped the nomination of my ami- 
able friend might incline the scale in our favor. 

„Such isa brief statement of the manner in which 
John Tyler obtained his nomination. How griev- 
ously he has deceived and disappointed expectation 


— — — 


drawing nigh, and the tokens cannot he mistaken. A 

lower tall awaits him than has overtaken any public 

man who has ever betrayed the mis placed confidence 

of the country. “SOL. VAN RENSSELAER. 
“Albany, May 5, 1843.” 
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THE NATIONAL DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


To form a correct estimate of the debts of the 
principal European states, is a task which is made 
impossible by obstacles which the most exhausting 
industry would find it dificult to remove. The go- 
vernments themselves, in the first place, falsify in 
many instances, the actual amount of their obliga- 
tions; the debts when reported, in the second place, 
are often made up of items, which, like the treasury 
notes of Sweden, are issued without limit and with- 
out computation; and the provincial debts themselves, 
in the third place, which enter so largely into the 
actual incumbrances of the nations of the south of 
Europe, are often omitted entirely frum the account. 
A close approximation to the truth, in estimates 
which are sometimes studiously false, and which are 
generally necessarily under-rated, is impossible. It 
shall be our endeavor, in the present article, to give 
simply an abstract from the official statements of the 
respective governments of which we shall treat, 
leaving it to the reader to make that allowance for 
the correctness of the valuations which the conside- 
rations just mentioned will suggest. We make ac- 
knowledgments, in the threshold of the inquiry, to 
Mr. McGregor's late valuable work on ‘*Commer- 
cial Legislation,“ to Mr. J. R. McCulloch’s “Statis- 
tical Dictionary,” and tothe very laborious article 
in the ‘‘Conversation’s Lexicon der Gegenwart, on 
Staalsschuldenwesen.” 


I. Great Bairain. By the budget of 1840, the 
basis of the following table was afforded:— 
Principal, 
funded and 


unfunded. 
£664,263 


Interest 
and man- 
gagement. 
Debt at the revolution, in 1689. £39,855 
Excess of debt contracted during 


the reign of William III. above 


debt paid off, =. 15,730,439 1, 771,087 
Debt at the accession of Queen 
Annes reign in 1702, 16,394,702 1, 310,942 


Debt contracted during Queen 
Anne's reign 37,750,661 2,040,416 
Debt at the accession of George 
I., in 1714, . ‘ R 5 54,145,363 3,351,358 
Debt paid off during the reign of 
George I., above debt contract- 
Sd cn a ere 2,053,126 1, 133.807 
Debt at the accession of George ) 
II., in 1727.  . 52,092,238 2,917,551 
Debt contracted frum the acces- 
sion of George II. till the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, three 
years after the accession of 
George III., fe 
Pod fee from 1763 
ui rin ce, from to 
ea Ba 


96 773,192 2,634,500 
138,865,430 4.852.051 


10,281,795 380,480 
128,583,635 4,471,571 
121,267,993 4,980,201 


Debt at the commencement of 
the American war, in 1775, 
be contracted during the 
American war, 3 

Debt at the conclusion of the 
American war, in 1784, . 249,851,623 9,451,772 

Paid during pence, from 1784 
to 1793. «> 10,501,380 243,277 

Debt at the commencement of | 

i 239,350,148 9,208,495 


the French war, in 1793, . 
Debt contracted during the 
601,600,343 22 829,679 


French waer. 
Total funded and unfunded debt 
on the lst of February, 1817, 
when the English and Irish | 
exchequers were consolidated, 840,850,491 32,038,291 
Debt cancelled from the lat 
of February, 1817, to the 5th 
of January, 1838, . ẽ 48,644,049 2,576,763 
Debt, and charge thereon, 5th 
of January, 1838, . 792, 306,442 29,461,528 
Many serious considerations should be taken into 
account when computing the period of the liquida- 
tion of the English debt. Great Britain, said lord 
Brougham, is under recognizances in the sum of 
£800,000,000 to keep the peace; and it is worthy of 
inquiry whether, if peace should be broken, the pen- 
alty will not be forferted. How that great load is to 
be removed, we know not. Sinking funds have been 
devised, which have augmented the debt by the ope- 
rations which were meant to lessen it, and, after 
serving as reservoirs for the support of extravagant 
appropriations, have been exhausted and broken up. 
Compensatory taxes have been imposed, whose reve- 
nue has been seized as the security of a new debt, 
and not for the liquiation of the old. Even within 
the last few years, within which the preceding table 


the whole country can testify. But retribution is | has not been carried, the expenditures of the realm, 


notwithstanding the annual absorption of bullion 
from India. notwithstanding the occasional extortion 
of tribute from China, have fallen without the reve- 
nue. Sir Robert Peel, whose boldness in meeting the 
danger of national bankruptcy is as commendable as 
his candor in avowing it, has given proof of the ex- 
hausted state of the sources of revenue by his adop- 
tion of the income tax; a tax which Mr. Addington 
feared to enforce during the worst stages of the con- 
tinental struggle, and which Mr. Fox, in the paren- 
thesis of his short though brilliant administration, 
was unable to extend. Jt must be recollected, that 
the extinguishment of the funded debt can only be 
the work of years; that ten millions, a year, appro- 
priated specifically to its liquidation, would not ac- 
complish the whole task till eighty years were pass- 
ed; and that, so far from there being a surplus at 
present of that amount, there is almost a correspond- 
ing deficit. .That the funding policy, both of the 
whig administration of sir R. Walpole, and of the 
tory administration of Mr. Pitt, was dangerous in 
the extreme it its consequential influence, will be 
readily admitted. We believe that no more satis- 
factory precedent can be found for the repudiation 
of our own days, than the reduction by the English 


government, between 1716 and 1727, of the interest 


accruing on the funded debt from six per cent to 
three and r half percent. We scarcely know a more 
striking instance of national ill-faith, than the appro- 
priation by Mr. Pitt and lord Henry Petty, of the 
sinking fund pledge to public creditors, to the purpo- 
ses of temporary revenue. Such precedents require 
the intervention of a strong overruling band to pre- 
vent their repetition; and we trust, for the honor of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, both in the country from 
whence its origin is dated, and in the country in 
which its later energies have taken root, that the 
principle on which they are based will be crushed 
signally and forever. 


II. France. By the statement of Osiander, the 
French debt, in 1830, comprised 3,273,343,240 francs 
at five per cent, 22,436,111 francs at four and a half 
per cent, 38,776,350 francs at four per cent, and 
1,180,640,133 francs at three per cent, making al- 
together 4.515, 605.834 francs, a large portion of 
which was in process of rapid liquidation. In 1839, 
the interest charged on account of the public debt 
consisted of the following items, the principal of 
which has, since then, remained stationary.— 


Francs. 
Interest on 5 per cent stock, 147,096,672 
Interest on 5; per cent stock, 1,026,600 
Interest on 4 per cent stock, 10.464,412 
Interest on 3 per cent stock, 34,498,015 
Sinking fund per cent stock, 44,616,465 
Interest and sinking fund on loans for 
bridges and canals, 9,940,000 
Consolidated debt and sinking fund, 247,642,162 
Interest of capitaux des cautionnements, 9, 000, 000 
Floating debts, 10,000,000 
Annuities, or dette viagen, 4,656,000 
Pensions, 60,186,130 
331,484,292 


otal, 

The national debt of France was a main instru- 
ment in bringing on the revolution, and the ancient 
dynasty and the entailed encumbrances of the em- 
pire were thrown off together. We confess, that to 


us the French debt appears to have had less share 


than has generally been assigned to it in the produc- 
tion of that great catastrophe; because, in the first 
place, it amounted tonot more than 50,000,000 livres, 
only one-sixth of what was supported with such 
cheerfulness under Napoleon; and because, in the 
second place, there are causes enough to account for 
the desperation of the French peasantry, without re- 
sorting to the more doubtful . of financial 
sensibility. They were taxed heavily; but they were 
taxed far more for the support of present extrava- 
gances, than forthe payment of inherited debts.— 
“I am accountable to God and my own conscience,” 
said Louis XIV., as he marched in, with whip and 
spur in hand, upon the refractory parliament. Had 
the taxes thus raised, been devoted to the further- 
ance of some great national conquest, or the humb- 
ling of some ancient national foe, the French might 
have submitted to the yoke. It was the monotonous 
insignificance of the oppressions which they were 
made to bear, which aroused at last their indignation. 
They were willing to be driven on in myriads to the 
valleys of Austria, or the wastes of Russia; but their 
nature revolted against the inglorious usurpation of 
the old regime. Like show-horses in the circus, 
they were whipped without intermission around the 
narrow ring which described their existence; while, 
on their backs, were perched the puppets and crea- 
tures of the court, who showed forth, for the amuse- 
ment of royalty, the most grotesque and the moet 
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wearisome antics. Who can wonder that the fury 
of the bearer was not roused? In proportion, as we 
stated in a former paper on this branch of the subject, 
as the popular distress increased, the royal extrava- 
gance expanded. No less than thirty thousand 
plough-horses, at best but an awkward cavalcade, 
were smuggled away in a press-gang, to flank the 
triumphal entry of the young Dauphiness. An army 
of milliners were sent in advance of her equipage, 
to dress with garlands the villages on the road 
through which she was to pass. Scarcely had her 
rear guard emerged from the scene of the last dis- 
ply, when the gala-day trappings were torn off, and 

urried away by a by-road, to form the apparel of 
the town next inorder. It is no wonder that the 

oung stranger wondered at the uniform gaiety of the 

rench villages. The oil which had been laid away 
for the frugal uses of the ensuing winter, was con- 
fiscated for one night’s display; and when more suita- 
ble ornaments could not be found to decorate the 
rapidly thrown up arch, the kitchen gardens of the 
poor were rooted up to make good the deficiency.— 
„France is in her honey-moon,” said the Austrians, 
asthe meats, which had been stowed away for the 
season which was approaching, were stewed down, 
apd concentrated into costly jellies, to amuse the 
palate of the visiters. At the moment of the wed- 
ding festivities, martial law was proclaimed at Be- 
sancon and at Tours. During the same week, four 
thousand of the citizens of La Marche and the Li- 
mosin perished through starvation. A pamphlet, 
published about the time, similar in scope to Swift's 
proposal for eating Irish children, suggested, that the 
twenty millions to be applied (o feting the Dauphi- 
ness, should be appropriated to the absorption of 
taxes. Had the plan met with favor, her wedding 
might bave been less splendid, but her fate would have 
been less fearful. 

The repudiation of the national debt, was much 
more the work of the court than of the revolution- 
ists. Neckar proposed to reduce it by severe econo- 
my in the palace, and temporary sacrifices by thena- 
tion; but while the people signified their assent, Louis 
XVI., always waiting to surrender, till the period 
when capitulation was too late, rejected both plan 
and premier. When the deed was done, the error was 
discovered; but the king, when Neckar was at last re- 
called, found that the popular consent to anything 
else but regal retrenchment, had been retracted.— 
The debt was wiped away by a transfer'of securities, 
as it was styled; and those who doubted the capaci- 
ty of France to sustain it, lived to experience the 

rompt assumption and ready payment of six times 
its amount, during the more acceptable days of Na- 
poleon. 


Notwithstanding, however, the dishonor of her 
old obligations, we cannot but consider the present 
debt of France as based on a more secure founda- 
tion than that of her immediate neighbors. She re- 
sorted to repudiation under the concurrence of acci- 
dents, whose repetition it is almost absurd to imagine. 
Had the Bourbuns been undisturbed, or had the em- 
pire swung into power without the stormy parenth- 
esis of the republic, it is probable that the assignats 
would never have been issued. The French debt fell 
ia the chasm which opened between the monarchy 
and the empire. That achasm so fearful and so 

rofound can exist again, seems improbable. The 
rench nation has become too well versed in the art 
of throne-shifting, to allow the repetition of scenes 
so clumsy, as those which took place during the 
throes of tke revolution. The government may, 
perhaps, be liberalized, or may, perhaps, be strengthen- 
ed; but, whatever may be the changes that take place, 
they will take place by the shifting of the scenes 
without the act coming to a close. Of the power of 
France to pay the debt, there is no doubt. By a 
calculation which we shall exhibit at the close of 
this article, it will be seen, the average of her debt 
to her population is only one-sixth of what itis in 
Great Britain. It will be observed, also, that the 
wealth of France is not, nor cannot be, fictitious; 
that it is founded on the agricultural and manufac- 
turing facilities of the realm; that, in face of com- 
mercial disadvantages, it has steadily increased; and 
that, as fresh commercial facilities are opened upon 
it, it will steadily increase. The total value of the 
annual products of the mines and manufactures of 
France, is estimated at 2,000,000,000 francs. The 
iculars are about 450,000,0U0 of home raw ma- 

rials, 226, 0,0, 000 of foreign raw materials, 900,- 
000,000 of workmanship, 225,000,000 of general ex- 

nses as implements, repairs, lighting, interest of 

ed capitals, and 200,000,000 for the profit of the 
manufacturer. The entire debt, according to La- 
mot's Manuel de la Bourse, (Paris, 1840,) in Jan. 1, 
1839, amounted tu 4,457,736,996 francs. The year- 
ly interest of the debt absords, at present, about 
one-third the yearly revenue of the 2 so which 
is rated at about 1, 100, 000,000. The English debt! 
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swallows up, in interest, more than one-half of the 
revenue out of which it is to be supported. i 

III. Russia. So scattered are the chief reser- 
voirs of wealth throughout the Russian empire, that 
the aggregate revenue drawn for the support of the 
state, is small in comparison to the great bulk of the 
country from which it issues. The moderate income 
of the crown has checked both the emperors in bor- 
rowing, and capitalists from lending to a large 
amount. The public revenue of the empire is rated 
at 380.000, 000 rubles a year, or about §75,000,000. 
The taxes are partly farmed at a great discount, and 
partly collected by oe ree agents, at a vast expense; 
so that it is estimated, that one-third of the stream 
is absorbed by the channel through which it passes, 
before it reaches its destination. In times of peace, 
the two sides of the account are balanced; but in 
case of war, or intestine disturbance, the scale of 
receipts rises in estate as that of expenditure is 
forced downwards. The expenses of the army and 
navy, the latter being about one-sixth of the former, 
amounts to more than half the revenue. The next 
great items are the interest on the public debt, and 
the sinking fund; the civil list, internal administra- 
tion, public works, and, finally, the diplomatic ser- 
vice. What the debt is, 1s a matter of some dispute. 
Mr. McCulloch rates it at 956,337,574 rubles; and 
the author of the article ‘‘Staatsschuldenwesen,” in 
the Conversation’s Lexicon, whose authority we are 
inclined to prefer, states that, on January 1, 1840, it 
amounted to 263,634,881 rubles funded debt, and 
595,776,310 rubles treasury notes. How much of 
the loan of 36,000,000 guilders, made in Poland in 
1639, for the purpose of national improvement, is 
included in the preceding calculation, it would be 
difficult to determine, as the process of consolidation 
has proceeded so rapidly as to have destroyed alrea- 
dy a large portion of the individuality of the two 
nations. 

IV. Tae NernerLanps. Next to Great Britain, 
there is no country which feels more heavily the 
burthen of heavy taxation than that which is now 
included in the kingdom of Holland. The ways and 
means for 1840, were estimated at 56,386, 298 florirs, 
under which head was estimated the sum of 11,220,- 
000 florins, which it was expected would be furnish- 
ed by the colonies. It cannot be much wondered 
that Holland, whose merchants were, for a long 
time, the principal creditors of Europe, should be 
the state which is, through its government, most 
greatly indebted. The interest of money at home 
was exceedingly small, scarcely exceeding, on an 
average, two and a half per cent; and the capitalist, 
therefore, searched abroad for investments which 
might render him a profitable return. To America, 
during the revolutionary war, to France, at the same 
period, as well as at her subsequent more terrible 
necessities, the citizens of the Low Countries extend- 
ed the most ample loans. Wherever interest mount- 
ed over three per cent, might beseen the Dutch 
skipper. On the jungles of India, on the canals of 
China, in the streets of New Amsterdam, as well as 
on the dykes of Holland, might, be seen the fruits of 
Dutch industry and enterprize. 

In the Holland side of the Low Countries, however, 
the creditor interests seem giving way to the debtor. 
The national debt, according to the report of the 
minister of finances, in October, 1840, amounted to 
800,000,000 German dollars, or $266 to each of its 
inhabitants, being a ratio the greatest that can be 
found among debt-incurring nations. The debt of 
Belgium was rated, in 1840, at 120,000,000 German 
dollars, though, from the magnificence of the in- 
ternal improvements conducted by the government, 
it bids fair to be vastly increased. We confess that 
the ultimate solvency of Holland has been placed in 
strong doubt by the more recent reports of the min- 
ister of finance. Since 1830,” says Mr. McCulloch, 
„the expenses of the state. have almost uniformly 
exceeded the income; and there has been, in conse- 

uence, a constant increase of national debt. The 

utch are too sagacious a people not to see in what 
this state of things must end; and hence the growing 
dissatisfaction with the budgets. A nation may ad- 
vantageously contract debt during war; but a nation, 
unable during peace to provide for her expenditure, 
must either retrench or prepare for bankruptcy, or, per- 
haps‘ revolution. 

That it will be a long while before the Dutch peo- 
ple, honest and indystrious both in their constitution 
and their dealings, will consent to either of the two 
last remedies, we can well believe. Retrenchment, 
however, has been tried, but tried in vain. Retrench- 
ment, when brought to bear on the interest of a debt 
already incurred, is next to repudiation; and though 
it was adopted by Great Britain, after the accession 
of the Hanover family, it will be long before a mea- 
sure so dishonest will be repeated. The interest on 
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the Dutch loans amount, but on an average, to three 
and a half per cent; but, small as it is, it cannot be 
pare without the encountering of fresh obligations. 

ew debts are incurred, to pay old debts; and it is 
clear that, unless some untried experiment be adopt- 
ed, the top of the ladder will soon be reached. The 
Dutch have, undoubtedly, struggled manfully against 
the difficulties in their path. They have cut down 
the perquisites of royalty so Jow, that their king is 
not much more than a head bu aster; and they 
have pared away the protective duties, with whic 
their home produce was coated, till the maximum 
amount of revenue has been procured. Go farther,, 
they cannot. Their government they cannot farther 
change without revolution; and, if their tariff should 
be reduced much more, it will cease to exist altoge- 
ther. The bankruptcy of a nation, which, for nearly 
a century, was at the head of the commerce of the 
world, whose character for integrity, for soundness, 
and for wealth, has existed as long as its national in- 
dependence, is a spectacle which carries with it a 
moral, whose meaning is but too clear. Dr. Paley 
told one of his friends, that he always made his wife | 
and daughters shop with ready money, as it formed 
so good a check upon the imagination. It would have 
been well, if a similar rule had been nade impera- 
tive upon Great Britain, upon Holland, and upon 
these United States, when they employed themselves 
either with war or internal improvements. 


V. Sram. When we recollect the utter profliga- 
cy of the Spanish government in the repudiation, as 
well as the evasion of its obligations, we will find 
great difficulty in computing the total amount of its 
present debt. The gross amount of the Spanish re- 
venue is estimated at 850,000,000 reals, or about 
$45,000,000, though we should 9 ſrom the 
struggles made by the government for the negotia- 
tion of large loans for purposes of ordinary expen- 
diture, that it was much lower. From the ministry, 
whoever they may be, no true report can be expect- 
ed. According to the semi-official statements brought 
down as far as October, 1841, the total debt of Spain 
amounted to 14,160,968,047 reals, or about $775,000,- 
000; of which sum the internal debt amounted to 
8,318,985,279 reals, and the external debt of every 
description to 5, 841, 982,768 reals, or very near 
$316,000,000. A large amount of the sum total is 
due to the English, though the interest has not been 

aid for a long period of time. 

The debt of Spain is owing rather to governmental 
mismanagement, rather than to national poverty.— 
We believe that, under a prudent and permanent ad- 
ministration, Spain would be not only able to recover 
her past position, but to redeem her dishonored ob- 
ligations. Vast are her resources, and powerful her 

eople, and if the liberal government that has been 
instituted can only take root, her name may be once 
more great among the nations. The later ministers 
have gone a great way ulready to redeem the dis- 
graced character of their country, by their anxiety 
to make good its ancient, though shaken engage- 
ments. The value of the unsold national property 
belonging to the state, was estimated by senor Men- 
dizable, on the 22d of May, 1840, at nearly $480,- 
000,000; and as sales were effected in the following 
year to the amount of $80,000,000, its value is still 
to be rated at $400,000,000, the whole of which is 
pledged to the liquidation of the national debt. A 
thorough reform in the treasury, a letting down of 
the absurd hereditary tariff, an equalization of the 
internal taxes, would annually put into the treasury, 
according to a recent credible calculation, more than 
$15,000,000. Such a reform is in progress. We 
consider Spain, as well as the United States, as la- 
boring under debt far more through the mismanage- 
ment of its finances, than through the poverty of its 
resources. Taxes, framed for protection and not for 
revenue, form but a r means for the removal of 
debts which required pue an untramelled income to 
absorb; and we trust that, when the good sense ofthe 
one nation, and the pride of the other, are aroused, 
they will both take means to redeem their engage- 
ments by a method which will both remove their na- 
tional incumbrances, and restore their commercial 
prosperity. 

VI. Porrucar. The financial position of Portu- 
gal, is not less obscure than that of Spain. By the 
budget of Feb. 17, 1840, the ineome of the realm 
was rated at $8,000,000, and its expenditures, includ- 
ing $2,300,000 for the payment of interest due on 
foreign bonds, at $11,000,000. The loss of the defi- 
ciency is most usually made to fail on the public cre- 
ditors; and though an effort has been lately made by 
which they were to receive one-half their interest, 
it is probable that the government will, before long, 
cut loose from the last half of its obligations, with 
the same facility as it cut loose from the former.— 
The whole debt, according to the aggregate estimate 
we shall produce at the close of this paper, amounts : 
to 144,500,000 German dollars. | 
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VII. Dexmare. Until 1835, the Danish govern- 13, 430, 188 florins, together with 45,000,000 florins 
ment had given to the world no credible account of still due on the lottery loan of 1834, and 74,000,000 


its indebtedness; and even at present, notwithstand- 
ing the expositions which have since peen made, the 
inquirer will find himself involved in obscurity at the 
commencement of the examination. The first re- 
ports of the minister of finance displayed the most 
extraordinary discrepancy between the receipts and 
the expenditures of the government; and though, of 
late, there has been a considerable approach to ac- 
euracy, there are still statements put forth at Copen- 
hagen which it is difficult to comprehend. One-fifth 
of the Danish revenue, to take an obvious illustra- 
tion, is derived from a land tax; and that tax is levi- 
ed in a manner so novel and so irregular, as to leave 
no basis for a calculation of its probable value.— 
The Danish aere, or ton of land, is equivalent to 
56,000 square Danish feet, and four such acres are 
equal to a standard of Aard corn, one of the latter 
being consequently equal to five and a half of our 
own acres. But as a certain equal and uniform quan- 
tum of tax is laid upon each ton of hard corn, the size 
of the Jatter varies according to the 5 of the 
land, from 224,000 feet to 2,240,000 feet. The ton 
of hard corn is, therefore, an imaginary measure; and 
even if entire order reigned through the remainder 
of the accounts, would be enough alone to throw 
into confusion the whole system of Danish finances. 
At the end of 1839, the national debt was estimated 
at 62,786,804 rix dollars unfunded debt, 5,390,385 
funded debt, and 1,423,841 annuities; the internal 
debt being estimated at 69,601,031 rix dollars. Of 
the sum total, 1,041,500 are at five per cent, 793,- 
300 at four and a half ver cent, 63,114,000 at four 
per cent, 1,632,000 at three and three-quarters and 
three and a half per cent, and 1,356,940 at three per 
cent. The whole amount may be valued at 124,821,- 
030 rix dollars. 


VIII. Swepzn anp Norwar. The Swedish debt, 
such as it is, has never been funded, and consists 
principally of treasury notes which have been issued 
without regard to system or limit. Norway presents 
a spectacle which, for order and solvency, is une- 
qualled on the face of the globe. For a long time 
her expenses and her revenue were so carefully 
managed, as to chime precisely; and of later years, 
so great have been her retrenchments, and so econo- 
mical the regulations of her treasury, that there has 
been annually a considerable surplus remaining for 
the liquidation of the few national incumbrances 
which have been permitted to arise. The two and 
three-quarter millions of dollars debt will, under 
such auspices, speedily melt away; and the perma- 
nent excess of income over expenditures, amounts to 
$100,000. 

IX. Irary. Of the indebtedness of the different 
Italian states it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
speak with accuracy. The Papal domains, taking 
the most favorable estimates, are heavily embarrass- 
ed. According to Bowring’s statements, which were 
cumpiled from authorities the most indulgent, the 
yearly delicit in 1839, amounted to 854,000 scudo, 
out of not quite 8, 000, 000 scudo income. The col- 
lected debt amounts to 50,000,000 scudo, or about 
560,000, 000. In Naples, the deficit which became so 
alarmingly great about the year 1830, has, since then, 
considerably lessened. ‘The receipts of 1530 amount- 
ed to 26,777,664 ducats, leaving a deficit of 651,853 
ducats. The receipts of 1835 amounted to 26,089,- 
000 ducats, with a deficit of only 20,000 ducats.— 
The debt of Naples amounts to about 108,000,000 
ducats. The debt of Sardinia amounts to 87,000,000 
crowns, the corresponding income to 45,000,000. 

X. Germany. The aggregate sum of the debts 
of the different German principalities is placed at 
650,000,000 of German dollars, being about one- 


fiiteenth of the entire debt of Europe; while their N 


inhabitants (36,000,000) furm one-sixth of the whole 
European population. We shall conclude the esti- 
mates we have collected by placing rapidly together 
the indebtedness of the ditferent governments which 
can be classed in part or in whole under the Ger- 
man head. 

1. The Swiss states, ns a confederacy, are free 
from debt, though many of the cantons, iudividually, 
are heavily involved. 

2. The Austrian debt, in 1840, consisted of the 
following items:—The old debt of 1817 amounted to 
243,200,000 convention florins, in addition to which 
must be enumerated the loan of 350,000,000 conven- 
tion florins at five per cent, the loan of 45,000,000 at 
four per cent, the loan of 40,000,000 at three per 
cent, the loan of 20,000,000 at two and a half per 
cent, and the loan of 35,000,000 at one per cent, 
making the sum total 733,200,000 convention florins. 
400, 361, 970 florins were liquidated on April 30, 1839, 
so that the remaining balance of the funded debt is 
332,838,030 florins, to which, however, must be ad- 
ded the debt to the bank of Austria of 100,000,000 
florins, the treasury notes afloat in January, 1840, 
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florins on the lottery loan of 1839, so that the actual 
debt, in 1841, can rated at 565,518,218 conven- 
tion florins. The exertions of the Austrian govern- 
ment in the removal of its debt, have been most com- 
mendable, and a few years of peace will be able to 
remove the greater part of that which still remains. 
The yearly income amounts to 240,000,000 oon ven- 
tion florins. 
3. Prussia. Frederick the Great, after a life de- 
voted to wars the most extended, and improvements 
the most useful, left behind him a treasury filled 
with gold and unincumbered with debt. During the 
necessities of the French invasion, however, Prus- 
sia was forced to borrow most largely at a heavy in- 
terest, and a debt was contracted which, by means 
of steady and successful retrenchment, was reduced, 
in 1840,to 130,000,000 rix dollars. The Prussian 
disbursements of 1836 amounted to $52,681,000, of 
which a considerable fraction was devoted to the 
sinking of the principal, as well as to the payment 
of the interest, of the national debt. 
4. The treasury of Bavaria is in a condition as 
prosperous as that of any of its sister states. The 
average income of 1836 and 1837, amounted to 33,- 
472,889 florins, leaving, in two years, a surplus of 
11,418,638 florins. On October 1, 1838, the nation- 
al debt amounted to 126 550, 907 florins. and one-third 
of the income of the state was devoted to the pay- 
meni of its interest, and the liquidation of its prin- 
cipal. 
The kingdom of Saxony has also recovered 
from the embarrassments which were occasioned by 
the wars of the French revolution. Its receipts are, 
yearly, about $5,000,000, yielding a permanent sur- 
lus for the extinction of the national debt, which, 
in 1838, amounted to $10,926,456, which is increased 
by $3,000,000 of government paper. 
6. The Hanoverian debt, in 1838, was about $19,- 
500,000, to the payment of the interest and the ex- 
tinction of the principal whereof, $1,300,000 are an- 
nually appropriated. i 
7. The income of Wirtemberg, in 1839, exceeded 
by $2,750,000 the calculations of the preceding year; 
leaving a heavy appropriation for the lightening of 
the taxes and the removal of the debt, which, in 
1838, amounted to $24,354,202. The liabilities of 
the remainder of the German principalities, as well 
as of the states of which we have already treated, 
will be exhibited, in a condensed shape, in the fol- 
lowing table 


Aver. of debt 
to each inha- 
COUNTRY» Debt. Inhabitants, bitant. 
Dollars. 

Holland 800,000,000 3,000,000 $266 668.100 
England 5.556, 000.000 25,000,000 222 240-100 
Frankfort · Main 55,000,000 55,000 90 909. 100 
rance 1,800, 000.000 33,000,000 54 545-100 
Bremen 3.000.000 55.000 54 545-100 
Hamburg 7,000,000 155,000 45 161-100 
Denmark 93.000.000 2,100,000 44 571-100 
Greece 44,000,000 1,000.000 44 000-100 
ortugal 144,000,000 3, 800.000 W 627-100 
Lubec 1.700,000 15,000 37 777-100 
Spain 467,000,000 13,000,000 35 923-100 
Ausina 380.000.000 12.000.000 31 667-100 
Belgium 20,000,090 4.000.000 30 000-100 
Papal States 67,000,0U0 2,500,000 26 800-100 
Hesse · Homburg 587.000 25,000 23 480.100 
Saxe-Meiningen 3,000 000 140,000 21 429-100 
Anhalt- Koinen 800.000 39,000 20 513.100 
Brunswick 5, 000, 000 260.000 19 231-100 
Bavaria 72, 350.000 4, 250,000 17 000-100 
Naples 126, 000, 00% 7,600. 000 16 579-100 
Saxe - Weimar 3,000,000 240,000 12 500.100 
Hanover 19,000. 000 1,700, 000 11 471-100 
Prussia 150,000,000 13,500,000 11 111-100 
assau 3.700.000 370,000 10 000. 100 
Russia & Poland 645,000,000 60,000,000 9 091-100 
Baden 11,000,000 1, 250,000 8 800-100 
W urtemburg 14,000 000 1, 600, 000 8 750-100 
arma 700.000 430.000 8 605-100 
Hesse-Darmstadt 6,250,000 800,000 7 812100 
Modena 3,000,000 403,000 7 444-100 
Sardinia 32,000. 000 4,500,000 7 111-100 
Saxon 11,000,000 1, 700, 000 6 471. 100 
Saxe-Altenburg 700,000 120,000 5 833-100 
Norway ,125,000 1,000,000 4 125-100 
Mecklenburg 2,000,000 600,000 3 383-100 

Saxe-Coburg 1,600,000 — — 

Saxe · Gotha — — — 
Heese · C 1,256,600 700,000 1 794. 100 
Schwarzburg 000 116,000 1 294.100 


10, 499,710,000 German dollars, equal to 
about 82 cents of our 
own currency. 

Such is the aggregate debt of Bure and the 
object of its contraction is fully equalled by the man- 
ner of its liquidation. How large a portion of it has 
been actually dishonored, we leave to our readers 
to calculate on the basis of the statements we have 


offered under the preceding heads. How large a por- 
ON 
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tion has been contracted ſor the pu of intestine 
war, is apparent from a glance at the table itself.— 
With one exception, the boundaries of the European 
vations remain precisely as they were a century ago 
when their treasuries were still unincumbered; and 
yet, in attempts to alter or modify their bearings, in 
attempts to extend the French limits till they reach 
the Rhine, to consolidate the German confederacy, 
and to expand or contract the Prussian or Austrian 
dominions, ten billions of money have been spent.— 
The partition of Poland, the only material change 
that has been wrought on the relative position of the 
great nations of Europe, was effected without the aid 
of a national debt; and of the wars which depopulat- 
ed Europe, which broke down her commerce, which 
shattered her agricultural interests, which retarded, 
for more than a century, her advance in civilization, 
the only result has been a debt which it will require 
a series of fresh revolutions to extinguish. Such is 
the reproductive power of war; and we fear that 
rodigious will be the sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
fore the long account is closed. Who can guar- 
antee that the revolution which may sweep away the 
present French debt, shall be less fearful than that 
which swept away the debt of the older Bourbons? 
In only two ways can the present incumbrances be 
removed: by exhaustive sacrifices, or by national re- 
pudiation. We trust that the days of the last alter- 
native are run; and yet there is great danger that, 
should an extinguishment of the debt be attempted, 
in Great Britain, at least, the overburdened condition 
of the lower classes would produce general rebel- 
lion. On contingencies so disastrous, it is not our 
business to speculation. We pray that, by the inter- 
ference of that hand in whose hollow are held the 
aoe of the earth, the perils of the crisis will be 
averted. 
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From the New York Tribuue. 


We find in the last number of Silliman's Journal 
a more complete and satisfactory synopsis of the la- 
bors and results of the exploring expedition recently 
returned from the southern regions, whither it was 
sent by the government of the United States than 
has ever before been published; and, as the public 
mind seems to be as yet but slightly informed upon 
the subject, we propose to present as full an abstract 
of this paper as our limits will allow. Since the 
return of the expedition there seems to have pre- 
vailed a very general feeling of disappointment at 
its results. Nothing sufficiently grand and astonish- 
ing appears to have been accomplished for the per- 
fect satisfaction of the public mind, and the enter- 
prise is, therefore, not unfrequently characterised as 
idle and useless. We know not whether to attribute 
this feeling chiefly to utter ignorance of what are 
the proper objects of such an expedition, or to a 
lack of information as to what has been actually ac- 
complished by that which has just returned. Pro- 
bably those who find most fault are the least accu- 
rately informed on both these points. From the 
nature of the case, scientific men are the only proper 
judges in premises, as they alone can appreciate the 
originality and utility of the discoveries that have 
been made, and the magnitude and importance of 
whatever errors may have been committed. When 
the full history of the expedition, however, shall have 
been made public—and it is now, we understand, in 
the course of rapid preparation—we think not only 


scientific men throughout the world will find reason 


to applaud its labors, but our own people will be 
amply and fully satisfied with what has been accom- 
lished. The few qualified judges who are now 
amiliar with its results are clearly of opinion that 
it will worthily rank with those great sl POEs in 
which England and France have so long been rivals, 
which have conferred as much honor upon their 
arts as their arms have received from their proudest 
exploits. 
he synopsis of the cruise prepared by lieutenant 
Wilkes states that the vessels left the Capes of the 
Chesapeake August 19, 1838, and sailed for Rio Ja- 
ndiro, whence, on the 6th of January, 1839, they 
sailed for the north of Patagonia, and thence to 
Nassau Bay in Terra del Fuego. The Peacock, 
Porpoise, and two schonners thence made cruises to- 
ward the pole; but, as the season was far advanced, 


they did not quite reach the highest latitude at- 


tained by Cook. The Vincennes remained at Nas- 
sau Bay to carry on surveys and magnetic observa- 
tions. In May the vessels were again together at 
Valparaiso, and in July they left the South Ameri- 
can coast, and after surveying fourteen or filteon of 
the Paumotu Islands, two of the Society Islands, and 
all the Navigator group, on the 28th of November 
they reached Sydney, in New South Wales. On 
their second antarcticcruise, land was first discovered 
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in longitude 160 degrees cast and latitude 66 degrees 
30 min. south. The Vincennes and Porpoise pursued 
the barrier of ice to the west ward as far as 97 degrees 
east longitude, seeing the land at intervals for fifteen 
hundred miles. They could not land, however, 
though many specimens of rocks were collected and 
brought home. On: the 24th of April the vessels 
were again together at Tongatabu. Thenee they 
ed to the Feejees, where nearly four months 

were occupied in surveys and scientific observations. 
They next visited the Sandwich Islands—the Vin- 
cennes spending the winter at the group. The Pea- 
cock Flying Fish were cruising in the Equatorial 
regions of acific, visiting and making charts of 
the various groups of islands scattered throughout 
those seas. In the spring of 1841 the Vincennes and 
ise were on the coast of O where the 
former was wrecked. They made several land ex- 
peditions into the interior of from five hundred to a 
thousand miles each, and one of eight hundred miles 
to San Francisco in California. The vessels left 
California in November, 1841, and after touching at 
the Sandwich Islands, and visiting Manilla, Singa- 
pore, and the Cape of Good Hope, reached New 
ork in June, 1842—having been absent three years 
and ten months, and having sailed nearly ninety 
thousand miles. During this time they surveyed 
about two huadred and eighty different islands, be- 
sides eight hundred miles in Oregon and one thou- 
sand five hundred miles along the icy barrier of the 
Antarctic Continent. Through the diligent examina- 
tion of the islands, reefs, harbors, shoals, &c. the 
expedition is prepared to furnish a far more complete 
map of the Pacific Ocean than has ever before been 
blished. The Feejee group of islands is, next to 
regon, the most important of the unexplored re- 
ions visited by the expedition. The group is a per- 
ect labyrinth of reefs and rocky islands—about one 
hundred and fifty in number, of which the largest 
contains four thousand square miles, and is constant- 
ly visited by Yankee vessels in search of tortoise 
shell and sandal wood. The islands are found to be 
fertile, and abound in good harbors. The Naviga- 
tors Islands are still more beautiful, though less ex- 
tensive, and contain a great amount of fertile land. 
Some few unknown islands weie discovered; and 
of some of them the natives believed the whites to 
be the children of the Sun, and stood in at awe 
of them, offering all Jor goods, and asking, when 
0 ships departed, if they were going back to the 


Complete collections of implements and arms used 
by the people of all the places visited were made, 
and are preserved, as furnishing, with the descrip- 
tions, a full and interesting account of their manners, 
modes of life, religious habits, &c. The arrange- 
ment of these specimens in the patent office at 
Washington has not yet been completed. In the 
Feejee Islands the inhabitants were found to be can- 
nibale; and several of the natives came on board the 
Peacock with half eaten bones in their hands, and 
still eating the human flesh on deck as unconsciously 
as though it were a matter of the most ordinary occur- 
rence. This was so often and generally observed that 
no doubt can remain that they entertain actual relish 
for human flesh. ‘The portfolios of the artists of the 
expedition are said to be extremely rich in scenes of 
every kind, and accurate representations of what- 
ever can shed any light on the appearance, customs, 
habits, scenery, &c. of the places which they visit- 
ed. The number of sketches of natural scenery is 
above five hundred, besides five hundred others of 
headiands; the number of portraits is about two hun- 
dred. The migrations, physical and moral charac- 
teristics, and languages of the various tribes, were 
closely investigated. Materials have been obtained 
for a comparative grammar and dictionary of the 
most important dialects of the Polynesian islands, 
and it is believed that the original seat of the pupu- 
lation, in the Navigator Islands, has been determin- 

. Grammatical analysis of the dialects of New 
Holland have been obtained, which disprove the pre- 
valent belief that that vast island is inhabited by 
totally distinct tribes; and fair grounds are afforded 
for the belief that the inhabitants of New Holland, 
like those of Polynesia, are one people, speaking 
languages derived from a common origin. A great 
mass of minute information in regard to the customs, 
traditions, and language of the Feejee Islands has 
been collected, including a grammar and dictionary 
Of The Kingamill Íslands | 

e Kingsm ands are an interestin ’ 
now first surveyed. They lie in the Western Paci. 
fic, directly under the equator; are sixteen m num- 
ber, and give in all not more than one hundred and 
fifty square miles. They afford no atone but coral, 
no quadrupeds but rats, and only thirty species of 
piants. Yet they have a population of above sixty 
thousand, and are not inferior in civilization to any 
of the miands of the Pacific. Two sailore were 


= 


found upon them, one of whom had been detained 
asa captive five years; and through them much 
valuable information concerning the islands was col- 
| and the probable origin of the natives ascer- 
tained. 

In Oregon, vocabularies have been obtained of 
twenty-six languages—belonging to sixteen distinct 
families; and it is mentioned as a remarkable fact 
that one family of languages has been found extend- 

from Behring Straits to some distance south 
of the Columbia river. At Sin re the expedition 
obtained from an American m 
of valuable Malay and Bugis manuscripts, relating 
to the history, mythology, laws, and customs of the 
East India Islands—believed to be the most valuable 
collection in existence since the destruction of that 
of Sir Stamford Raffles. It is likely to be of service 
not less to the historian than the philologist. 


Of birds, about a thousand species, and twice that 
number of specimens, have been collected. About 
two thirds of these have been arranged in the National 
Gallery. Many of the birds of Oceania were found 
to have a limited range. About fifty new species 
were obtained. 

The field for mammalia was found to be very lim- 
ited. None of the Pacific islands, except New Zea- 
land, contain any native mammalia except bats. 
The following is the list of the number of species in 
the other departments of zoology as nearly as can at 
present be ascertained: 


Fishes, 829 new species, 250 
Reptiles, 150 do. do. 40 
Crustacea 900 do. do. 600 
Insects, 1,500 do. do. 500 
Shells, 2,000 do. do. 250 
Zoophytes, 300 do. do. 200 

rals, 450 do. do. 100 


The ſollowing catalogue is given as embracing the 
number of species of reptiles and fishes collected at 
the various islands and countries visited: 


nary a collection | Ch 
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pedition are aware that this description falls far short 

of the truth.” Ten thousand species of plants and up- 

wards of fifty thousand imens constitute the her- 

barium of the expedition; the following catal 

gives the number of species collected at the several 
laces visited: 


adeira, 300 Fejee Islands, 786 
Cape de Verds, 60 Coral Islands, 39 
Brazil, 980 Sandwich Islands, 883 
Rio Negro,Patagonia,150 Oregon, 1,218 
Terra del Fuego, 200 California, 519 

ili, 442 Manilla, 381 
Peru, 820 Singapore, 80 
Tahiti, 288 Mandanao, 101 
Samoa, Navigator Sooloo Islands, 58 

Islands, 458 Mangsi Islands, 80 
New South Wales, 787 Cape of Good Hope, 300 
New Zealand, 398 St. Helena, 20 
Auckland Islands, 50 — 
Tongatabu, 236 Total, 9,646 


Besides dried specimens, 204 living plants were 
brought home; the kinds of seeds obtained amoum 
to 1,156. Specimens of different woods have been 
preserved, and there are colored drawings of 180 
species of plants, beautifully executed. Particular 
attention was also paid to the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals. 

In a geological point of view, the explorations of 
the expedition have been highly interesting. The 
facts observed, strongly confirm Darwin’s theory of 
the formation of coraline and basaltic islands, though 
they lead to very different conclusions respecting the 
areas of elevation and subsidence in the Pacific. 
Numerous facts bearing on this subject were collec- 
ted. The basaltic islands are of various ages, reach- 
ing probably as far back as the middle of the secon- 
dary era. The older islands exhibit profound gorges 
and sharp and lofty peaks and ridges. scarcely sur- 
passed in any part of the world. On one of the 
ridges in the Society group, about 6,000 feet above 


Fishes. Reptiles. | the sea, the summit is so sharp that a man may sit 


Madeira and Cape de Verds, 12 
Rio Janeiro, 104 25 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, 14 5 
Valparaiso, 32 1] 
eru, 56 10 
Paumotu Islands and Tahiti, 87 7 
Samosa, or Navigator's 64 8 
Australia, 30 18 
New Zealand, 25 6 
Tongatabu and Feejees, 131 15 
Sandwich Islands, about, 100 4 
Oregon, about, 60 15 
California, about, 20 2 
Sooloo Sea, 18 8 
Manilla, 32 1 
Singapore, 21 9 
Cape of Good Hope, 4 


At sea, 


9 
Of the 600 new species of Crustacea about 200 Andes were ascended in Chili and Peru, and in the 
are Oceanic species, of many of which even the ge- 


nera and families are unknown. In some seas su 
numerous are the minute crustacea that the ocean 
for many miles is colored red. Each animal is not 
over a twelfth of an inch in length, and yet they are 
sufficiently numerous to furnish food for the whale, 
whose mouth is fitted with a fibrous net-work of 
whalebone, which strains them from the water ejec- 
ted by the spout-holes. All these crustacea are 
transparent, and nearly all the processes of life, even 
to the motion of a muscle, are open to the view. 
Many very interesting and important observations 
have thus been made. Coral islands and coral reefs, 
some of which exceed athousand square miles in 
articular attention, and the beau- 


Reptiles, 75 species 
Fish, 260 do. 
Mollusca, (shells and animals,) 500 do. 
Zoophytes, 350 do. 
Corals, 140 do. 
Crustacea, 150 do. 


“The variety and beauty of marine animals in 
the coral seas of the Pacific,” says the reviewer, are 
beyond description. Like birds in our forests, fish 
or brilliant colors sport among the coral groves, and 
various mollusca cover the bottom with living fow- 
ers. A new world of being is here opened to an in- 
habitant of our cold climate; and many of these 
productions are so unlike the ordinary forms of life 
that it is difficult, without seeing them, to believe In 
their existence. Those that have luoked over the 
beautiful colored drawings by the artists of the ex- 


astride of it and look down a precipice of a thou- 
sand feet on either side. The Sandwich Islands 
contain basaltic rocks of all ages, besides coral rocks 
and elevated reeſs. There is evidence that the is- 
land of Oahu isthe shattered remnant of two lofty 
volcanic mountains. A precipice on this island, up- 
wards of twenty miles long and from one to three 
thousand feet high, is apparently a section of one of 
these volcanic mountains or domes, along which it 
was rent in two, when the greater part was tumbled 
off and submerged in the ocean. The island is 
fringed with a coral reef twenty-five feet out of wa- 
ter. New Holland afforded a large collection of coal 
plants; the coal is bituminous, and the beds are ex- 
tensive. About 108 specimens of fossil shells and 
corals were collected; about 100 species of ſossils, 
including vertebr of cetacea and remains of four 
species of fish, were collected near Astoria. The 


latter an ammonite was obtained at a height of 16.000 
fect. The collections contain suites of specimens 
from all the regions visited. 


The article of which the above is a summary, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“The facts enumerated, although but here and 
there one from the mass whivh had been collected, 
are sufficient to evince that the nation which has 
done honor to itself in sending out an exploring ex- 
pedition so Jiberally organized, will have no reason 
to be disappointed at the results. European nitious 
already appreciate it, and speak in higher praise 
than has yet been heard on this sido of the waters. 
The advantages accruing to commerce alone, from 
the large number of surveys made, reefs dicovered 
and laid down, unknown harbors examined, resour- 
ces of islands and countries investigated, and from 
the permanent footing on which intercourse with 
the Pacific islands has been placed hy the settlement 
of long-standing difficulties and the ratification of 
treaties, and the impression produced by an armed 
force, more than repay expenditures. The expedi- 
tion has performed the duties of an ordinary squad- 
ron in the Pacific, and has accomplished in this way 
many fold more in that ocean than any squadron that 
ever left our country; and if the expenses of keep- 
ing vessels in commission are enncelled on this score, 
the sum which remains for the extraordinary duties 
performed will be but small. 

ss But, while we render to those whose labors have 
obtained the results of the expedition their full due 
of credit, we cannot forget that there are others, and 
one in particular, whose zeal and untiring exertions 
in planning and urging forward to its completion 
this enterprise, deserve more than a passing acknow- 
ledgement. Mr. J. N. Reynolds was left behind, 
yet, though unrewarded for his efforts by the plea- 
sure of accompanying the expedition and adding to 
its laurels, his distinguished merits will not be for- 
gotten or disregarded by bis countrymen.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


JERIAL NavicaTion BY STEAM. The London Ailas 
states that nn experiment has been tried by a professor 
Geolls, with an wrial machine, constructed exactly on 
the same principle as that projected by Mr Henson. It 
appears that the gentleman started in his machine from 
the hill of Dumbruck, near Glasgow, from whence he 
steered his course W. S. W. in the direction of the rock 
called Ailsa Craig, where it was his intention to land. 
After having aitained an altitude of three miles from the 
earth, he began to feel rather uncomfortable, and ac- 
cordingly lowered the machine to within one mile and a 
half from the earth. So far he describes the whole ex- 
periment to have proceeded favorably, and to have de- 
monstrated the possibility of rial travelling. As the 
machine was ing with rapidity, its conductor 
discovered that something had gone wrong with the ma- 
chinery, and in his confusion forgot to remove the 
weight trom the safety valve. The consequence was, 
that several of the pipes immediately burst, which ren- 
dered the machine entirely ynmanngeable; and, having 
upset it, he descended with a fearful rapidity. Profes- 
sor Geolls was, of course in a state of complete insensi- 
bility. He was taken up by a boat from a steamer, an 
having recovered from the effects of his expedition, pro- 
fesses himself willing to undertake another of tho same 
hind at any future time. The machine was, of course, 

t” 
Whether this adventurer belongs to the line which the 
London Punch gives us the following glimpse of, we are 
left ata loss to determine. Punch under the caption of 
the ærial steam carriage says: It is understood that the 
first line to be established is thut to India, the carriages 
leaving the top of the Monumant, Fish-street-hill, every 
morning, and taking five minutes at the summit of the 
Great Pyramid for refreshments, and to allow the pas- 
sengers a short time to stretch their legs. From this 
paint balloons will be continually starting for the most 
important cities of the African Desert. The carriage is 
then to proceed to India; thus, (should the weather be 
not foggy) affording to the traveller a delightful coup 
d'ail of the most interesting countries of the east. The 
arrangements are in every respect very complete. Lord 
Brougham is underst to have accepted the office of 
patron, being himself of rather a flighty nature. The 
provisions will be carried easily in the conductor's waist- 
cont, as by a new invention the essence of three sheep 
can be concentrated into a small lozenge. The waiting- 
room for the ladies at the Great Pyramid is of the must 
commodious kind, the ancient sepulchral chamber of 
King Cheops being fitted up in the oriental style for that 
purpose. Passengers who should wish to be dropped at 
any of the intermediate towns may be lowered by sinall 
hand ballvons at the usual cab - prices. The “Rocket” 
rial steam-carriage will start on Monday next fora 
tour round the comet, proceeding by easy stages along 
the Milky Way. Sir J. Herschel has been engaged as 
conductor, being the only person who knows the exact 
road.” 


_ AMERICAN Provision Marker. Liverpool April 28.— 
No alteration has taken place in beef or purk, the de- 
mand for which has been altogether for ships’ stores.— 
Butter remains as last noticed. Ihe supplies of lard have 
proved very large. and prices have receded to 33s. per 
cwt. There was a public sale of American Cheese, on 
the 27th, when a further decline of 28. per cwt was sub- 
mitted to. 


Bank iTems. It is said by the Rochester Democrat, that 
the entre circulation of the Oswego Bank will be re- 
deemed without resort to the Safety Fund. Ite liabiliues 
are set down n: 880, 000, while its resources amount w 
$190,000, We hope this statement is correct, for the 
Safery Fund hus more than enough io exhaust all its ener- 
gies hanging upon it already. It has been placed by the 
ehancclior in the hands of Charles Stebbins of Madison 
county, as receiver. (N. Y. Amer. 


Cotron, London, April 28. The sales of the week 
amount to upwards of 26,000 bules. The better quali- 
ties of American are steady, but inferior has declined 
nearly an eighth. Further advices from the United States 
relutive to tbe weather for sowing the new crop are 
looked for with some interest. The market presents no 
striking feature, and is upon the whole lesa buoyant than 
when the Hibernia sailed. _ 

Liverpool, April 28th. Since the 18th inst. we have 
had a turther heavy import of cotton, making the total 
stock now in this port about 795,000 bales, against 500,- 
000 at same period last season; the stock of American 
is about 605, 000, being an increase of 292,000 bales. 
The cepreming effect upon our market of this enormous 
supply has been increased by the accounts from New 
York to the 7th inst., showing the still continued large 
receipts into the ports (then already amounting to 1,913,- 
000 bales,) and we have accordingly to report a further 
decline of $d per lb. in prices, more parucularly in the 
low and middling qualities which continue tu be offered 
in quantity beyond the demand. We should have had 
to advise of a atill greater depression but for the accounts 
by the packet of the Tth, more decided than before, of 
the unusually back ward season in the United States for 
the next crop which have attracted much attention and 
have doubtless lessened in sume degree the pressure on 
our own overweighted market and induced some specu- 
lative buying. he sales tor the week ended Llst inst. 
were 34,030 bales, of which 5,000 were taken on specu- 
lation, and fur ihe week ended this evening they amuunt 
10 26,130 bales, 6,000 of it being to speculators. The 
quotations now are for Upland 3305}; fair 4}; Mobile, 
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8ha54; fair 43; Orleans 3406}; fair 43; and Tennessee 
and Alabama 3}a4}d per Ib. 

The London corn market continues depressed. Prices 
of flour nearly nominal. 


DreLtomatic. William Henry Dangerfield, minister 
e from the pe ic of Texas to Belgium 
and the Netherlands, sailed from N. York on Tuesday 
mormag for Havre, in the packer Silvie de Grasse. 

H. W. Hiliard, charge d'affairs of the United States 
to Belgium, sailed New York on Tuesday ih the 
packet ship Stephen Whitney for Liverpool. 


LOUR. Prices continue ns last quoted; in Baltimore 
$4.18 a 94.25 The inspections of last week in Balti- 
more consisted of 6,372 bbls. and 513 half bbis. 


Hunting. Sir William Drummond Stewart, of Scot- 
land, and his pafty of amateur hunters, were to leave 
St. Louis on the 3d instant for the Rocky Mountains. 


Nao’s Rap The Norfolk Herald states that captain 
Campbell Graham, of the U. States Army, and Walter 
Gwynn, esq. civil engineer, have been appointed to make 
an examination with a view to re-opening noke In- 
let at Nag's hoad, and establishing it as a permanent 
ship channel from Albemarle Sound to the Ocean, and 
report to the government on the E as well as 
the probable expense of the work. 4 -E 


Naval. The Madisonian says that the acting secre- 
tary of the navy has issued an order authorising the en- 
listment of landsmen for the naval service. Captain J. 
McKeever, by naval order is to command the Indepen- 
ence. 


Ogio 7 PER CENT. LOAN OF $1,500,000. “The Ohio 
loan io the amount of six hundred thousand dollars, was 
taken, we understand, on the following conditions: The 
subscribers were not bound to take their stock unless 
the whole amount was subscribed for. There is to be 
no money paid immediately, but satisfactory acceptances 
given in payable next September in Ohio funds. They 
ure to be discounted at the Ohio banks as wanted by the 
disbursing officers. The subscribers have the privilege 
of mene the balance of the loan, $900,000, any time 
before the middle of September on the same terms. 
Among the takers, we understaud, are Jacob Little & 
Co. $150,000; Peter Harmony, $50,000; Keichum, Ro- 
ers & Bennet, $30,000; Drew, Robinson Co. 
25,000, &c. &. Since the loan was taken Ohio sixes 
have declined 4 per cent.” (N. F. Tribune. 


Ontons. A new kind has recently been introduced in- 
to this country possessing the singular property of pro- 
ducing from one onion, six or seven in a clump, under 
ground similar to potatoes. Mild asthe onion of Portu- 
gal, grows very Jarge and is eusily cultivated. 


PENNSYLVANIA RELIEF NoTES. The Harrisburg Re- 
porter states that the amount of relief notes now in cir- 
culation, is $1,594,307, besides a number of counter- 
feits ‘‘equal to the originals.” 


Picgzons. A gentleman from Berrien informs us that 
about three miles und a half trom that village, the pi- 
geons have taken possession of the woods, about five 
miles square, where they are nesting, and that there is 
from ten to seventy-five nestson each tree. Large-bran- 
ches of trees are broken by them, and the ground is 
strewed with eggs. On approaching the spot, one would 
imagine that ne was near the Falls of Niagara, so in- 
cessant and loud is their thunder. 

Niles' (Michigan) Republican. 
Ratt roap items. Some lives were lost on the 5th 
inst. by a car being thrown off the Charleston, (Massa - 
chusetts) branch rail road. 


Repusuic or Hayrı. In the name of the sovereign 
people—The provisional, government having in view that 
the grand object of the revolution is to secure to the peo- 
ple the advantages of industry and commerce; to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests, and to rescue the coun- 
try from the state of misery and depression into which it 
has been plunged by the policy of the government, the 
advisory council decree as follows: 

Art. 1. The ports of St. Mare, Port de Paix, Aquin, 
Miragoane, and Anse d’Hainault are free and open to! 
foreign commerce. e | 

There are three additional articles which merely es- 
tablish the officers of the above ports: This decree is 
dated Port au Prince, April 17, 1843. 

Another decree dated April 12, 1843, makes the mari- 
time and conimercial relations free between Hayti and 
the West India Islands, with whom they trade, in order 
to remedy the evils which the restrictive ot Ae late 


policy 
government had caused. (N. Y. Cour. 


Ricarp ArxwricuT died on the 23d ult He was 
son of Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the spin- 
ning machine. He was the richest commoner in En 
land, and supposed to be the greatest holder of Britis 
stocks in the world. 


Sanra Fr trapers. The Army and Navy Chroni- 
cle states that the permission of the Mexican minister at 
ington. to authorise the escort of the U. S. dra- 
goons, detailed by Col. Kearney for the protection of the 
expedition, to 5 the traders through the Mex- 
ican territory to, Santa Fe, has been refused; and that 
instructions have been issued, prohibiting the U. States 
troops, under any circumstances, from crossing the 
boundary line into Mexico. 


Sunni? or New Yorx. Sheriff Hart was taken into 

custudy by the coroner on the 12 inst. on numerous writs 

pai by persons, having executivns in bis hands for col 
ction. 
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SLoors or war. Preparatory orders have been issued 
to commence building as early as practicable a firet clase 
sloop of war at esch of our navy yards, viz: Purtsmouth, 
N. H. Charlesto Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Weshing> 
ton and Norfolk. Nx in all. l 

[Army and Navy Chronicle. 
SMUGLERS cCatenT. Seizures of dry s toa cons 
derable umount have been made by collector Brooks, of 
Detroit, and the parties are in custody. 


Specie. It is computed that two a half. millions of 
95 will reach‘this country from England in all 
month. 


Srgamerns. The Great Britain, to trade between New 
York and Liverpool, is to be launched at Bristol on the 
Ist June. Prince Albert is to see the show. 


Srocks. American stocks in England declined upon 
the reception of Mr. Secretary Young's repudiation lete 
terto the legislature of New York. New York 
went down to 85. (They commanded 95 in N. York.) 
Ohio sixes went down to 65—in New York they com - 
manded 87 à 88; Pennsylvania sixes offered at 38; in 
Philadelphia they commanded 46}, 


Tosacco. The price of Maryland tobacco has some- 
what improved, and all qualities of Maryland now find 
a ready market. Inferior and common $2,50 to $3,50; 
middling to good 4 to $5; pood 6,50 a $8; fine 8 a $12. 
Of Ohio tobacco, very little is left on hand, and it is 
in demand. Middling $3 u 4,50; good $5 a 6; fine red 
wrapping 8,50 a 10; fine yellow $7,50 a 10; extra wrap- 
pery #11 a 13. Kentucky $3,25 a 37. The inspecdoos 
of the week comprise 741 hhds. Maryland, 279 hhds. 
Ohio, 117 hhds. Kentucky, and 2 hbds. Pennsylvania. 


_ Trane oF Quesec, May 11. The total number of ar- 
rivals at this port. from Europe, since the opening of the 
navigation, now amount to 83, of which, no Jess than 
32 are laden with coals, 18 with general cargoes, 6 with 
salt, 1 with salt and iron, 1 with bricks, and 26 in bal- 
last. ‘The total number of arrivals, on the llth May, 
1842, was 17. 


_TREaSURY NOTES EMBEZZLED. We learn from the 
New Orleans papers, that a number of treasury notes, 
supposed to amount to about $130,000, which had been 
received in payment ot duties, & c. and were cancelled, 
and packed up, and as wus supposed, mailed to the 
U. S. treasury at Washington, several months since, but 
which never reached that destination, have at length 
been ferreted out by the agents of the government, who 
ascertain that the evidence of their having been cancel- 
led, has been dexterously effaced, and that instead of 
mailing them, they have been po! into circulation, and 
are now out. The secretary of the treasury it seems, 
has decided not to receive tbem, —but whether the em- 
bezzling a treasury note will justify the government in 
refusing to pay it, any more than a bank or an individu- 
al would be authorized to refuse to pay a note in the 
hands of an innocent person, because it may have been 
previously stolen, is questionable. 
hree persons from New Orleans were arrested a few 
days since in the city of Washington, charged with the 
embezzlement. Immediately after their arrest, and whilst 
under examination, officers arnved trom New Orleans 
in pursuit of them. They are now in jail in the city of 
ashington. 
Immediately after the publication of the above inci- 
dent, another instance of the same character is announc- 
ed to have occurred at Washington; in which R. 3 
Dowden, a clerk in the office of the register of the trea- 
gury. is said to be implicated. He has been arrested, ex- 
amined, imprisoned, and is now out onder buil to the 
amount of $2,500. The amount of the notes embez- 
zled in this case is stated to be 8600. 


War. About 16,000 bushels were received by the 
Tide Water canal, and sold at Baltimore last week. at 
from 100 to 102 cents. 


Woop, to the value of 40 or $50,000, was consumed 
last week on Long Island, occasioned by sparks from 
the L. I. rail ruad cars. The fire exiended over a space 
of seven miles square. 1500 to 2000 cords of wood ready 
for market were destroyed. 


YUCATAN, DEFEAT OF THE Mexican anny. Advices 
froin Sisal to the 2d inst. mention the surrender of the 
Mexican army at Merida. The Mexican force, consist- 
ing of 2,000 men, attacked the town of Merida on the 
let April, and were bravely repulsed by the Y ucatecos, 
and afterwards entirely routed. The terms of surren- 
der were that the Mexicans were to give up their artille- 
ry and ammunuion. Each man was allowed to keep 
his musket and three rounds of cartridges. They were 
to proceed to Telchac, and to embark within twelve 
days fur Tampico. A gentleman who left Merida oa 
the morning of the lat inst. informs the editors of the 
New Orleans Republican, that on the night previous to 
his leaving, 2,400 Yucatanese left that place and pro- 
ceeded to Telchac tu enforce the departure of the Mexi- 
cans within the given time, or in deleu to make them 
prisoners. lt was believed that inasmuch as there were 
no vessels at Telchac to receive the Mexican troops, they 
would again fall into the hands of the Yucataneve. The 
war in Yucatan may now be considered as at an end. 

The Texan squadron, under the command of Com- 
modore Moore, arrived off Campeachy un the morning 
of the 27th ult. In Sean J the point, some distance 
from the entrance of the harbor, they got becalmed, 
when the Mexican steamers, Montezuma and Guada- 
loupe, which were in eh at the time, bore down and 
commenced firing upon them. After exchanging tour 
or five broadsides, e steamers were beaten off. “The 
Texan ships experienced no damage whatever, and ar- 
rived the same day at Campeachy. 
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“RELIEF OF THE STATES.” The prominent 
position, which the project so indefatigably urged by 
Wium Cost Jonwson, one of the representatives 
in congress from the state of Maryland, for relief of 
the states of the Union from their present financial 
embarrassments, has received by its having been a- 
dopted and recommended by numerous public meet- 
ings, as well as advocated by men of the first talent, 
gives it a claim to serious consideration. Mr. John- 
son during the late session of congress, published 
his views upon the subject in a series of letters 
which were inserted in the Baltimore American, over 
his signature. These have since been revised and 
republished in five numbers in the National Intelli- 
gencer. In order to afford our readers at one view 
the plan, and arguments of its author, we have in- 
serted the whole five in this number of the Regis- 
ter, together with Mr. Johnson's letter to Governor 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, upon the subject. Though 
we are not converts to the project, we must say that 
Mr. Johnson is entitled to great credit for the zeal, 
intrepidity, and talent, which he has brought to sus- 
tain it. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer Caledonia reached Boston on the 19th 
inst. in 14 days and 10 hours from Liverpool. She 
had 73 passengers to Halifax, landed 15 there, and 
brought 66 to Boston, and brought London dates to 
the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th iost. Nothing of 
importance had transpired. Trade generally re- 
mained dull. Money plenty and seeking employment. 
Seasons favorable, with a promise of an early and 
abundant harvest. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the manufacturing districts the aspect of af- 
fairs is about the same as at the sailing of the Great 
Western. Ships for the United States are mostly 
empty, or in ballast. No 1 or passengers were 
leaving for America, and freight was never known 
to be so low. The last three packets, the 19th ult., 
the 25th ult., and the Ist inst. had only taken out 
in “roogh freight and dead weight,“ conjointly, 
about 2560. 

A great anti-corn law conference was advertised 
to be held in London on the 9th May, to which de- 
puties had already been appointed from all parts of 
‘tthe Three Kingdoms.“ 

It was stated that nearly 500,000 persons had 
passed through the Thames Tunnel since its com- 

jetion 
: A chartist meeting at Hull was recently dispersed 
by the authorities, and the orator on the occasion 
seized and bound over for trial on a charge of sedi- 


tion. 

O'Connor and the other chartists tried at the late 
Lancaster Assizes, together with White, who was 
tried at Warwick, and Cooper who was tried at 
Stafford, have received notice to appear at the 
Queen’s Bench on Thursday, May 4, to receive judg- 
ment. | 

The Duke of Wellington completed his 74th year 
on the Ist of May. 

Lord Brougham made his first appearance at the 
British Embassy in Paris on the 26th ult. 

A large number of tenants on the Blenheim es- 
tates in Oxfordshire had quitted their farms—and 
dissatisfaction among the tenantry of England, on 
account of the high rents, was growing daily more 
apparent. 


y the returns, nearly complete, of the general | ed 


assembly of the church of Scotland, it is fully ascer- 
tained that a complete revolution had been made in 
Vol. XIV— Siu. 13. 
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the character of that body, and that the schismatics 
had been entirely defeated. 

Count D’Orsay. This distinguished nobleman has 
disappeared from society. It was at first given out 
that he had gone on a visit to a noble friend in Dur- 
ham, but it has been ascertained that he has actual- 
ly left Liverpool in a packet ship for New York. 


InxL Ano. The affairs of Ireland are assuming a 
highly interesting and important character. The ex- 
citement on the subject of repeal runs exceedingly 
high, ands added to the disaffection of the tenantry 
in other respects, bids fair to blow up the flame of 
revolution in good earnest. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, May 2. 

Tauts or THE Commons To Lord AsHBUR- 
row. The subject of the treaty of Washington was 
8 forward by Mr. Hume, who said he had ori- 
ginally intended this motion as an amendment to that 
which had been made before easter by Lord Palmer- 
ston in condemnation of the treaty, and defeated by 
the counting out of the house. Disapproving, as he 
did, the warlike policy of Lord Palmerston, he was 
anxious to record his dissent from the opinions ex- 
71 by the noble lord on this particular subject. 

is present course might be a novel one: if it was 
erroneous, he took the whole blame of it to himself, 
for he had consulted no one; but when he so often 
saw the thanks of parliament bestowed upon men 
who had succeeded in military operations, he could 
not but wish to see a mark of approbation bestowed 
upon more peaceful services. The subject of the 
boundary line was one upon which gross ignorance 
had long prevailed, and out of that ignorance there 
had arisen much misunderstanding. He believed 
that, according to the true intent of the treaty of 
1783, the British claim was well founded; but the 
letter of that treaty did certainly furnish very argu- 
able unds to America. Lord Palmerston had 
said that our concessions respecting this bounda 
had been attended by loss and dishonor to England, 
but had not made out either. He himself had ori- 
ginally disapproved the treaty, but he had found 
himself mistaken, and would not persevere in his 
error. He commented successively upon the six 
main articles of the treaty, commending them as 
fair and beneficial settlements of the points to which 
they respectively related. As to the quantity of ter- 
ritory now allotted to each of the two powers, Lo 
Palmerston had small ground to complain; for the 
noble lord had himself been willing to divide the de- 
batable land equally, which would have given 3,375,- 
000 acres to each, and the only abatement admitted 
by Lord Ashburton was in accepting 3,337,000 acres; 
the difference which he had conceded consisti 
however, of some of the worst and most useless lan 
in the world. As to the opening of the rivers, he 
was persuaded that England would be at least as 
much a gainer by the free navigation as America. A 
great benefit had been effected also in the agreement 
obtained from America, that any future disputes 
which might arise out of transactions between this 
country and any one of the individual states should 
be settled with England, not by that individual state, 
but by the federal government, so as henceforth to 
exclude the dangers of local excitement and irrita- 
tion. He quoted the correspondence of the foreign 
office in August, 1841, to show that at the time when 
the late government were quitting office, this country 
and America were actually on the very verge of 
commencing hostilities; and he considered it to be 
matter of great good fortune that those hostilities 
had been prevented through the kindly feeling which 
the Americans entertained for Lord Ashburton. He 
was satisfied that this result could not have been 
achieved but by settling a conventional line; for the 
discrepancies of the numerous maps had made it im- 

ible that the actual line should be ascertained. 

t was not an immaterial circumstance that the ar- 
rangement was highly approved by the people of all 
parties in British North America. No two coun- 
tries could be more useful ta one another than Great 
Britain and the United States; and it was therefore 
of great importance to both that their relations 
should have been thus amicably settled. He desired 
the house to observe that there were many pre- 
cedents of thanks voted by the house for civil ser- 
vices, and those precedents he shortly enumerat- 


After some remarks from Dr. Bowring, sir Charles 
Napier, Mr. B. Escott, and sir Howard Douglas 


— —— ee — — eee — 


rd | Netherlands; he had 


Lord Stanley said that the government would not 
in the ordinary course of business, have departed 
from precedent, in proposing the thanks of the house 
to a negotiator, however successful; but the ungene- 
rous attack of Lord Palmerston was the moving 
cause of securing to Lord Ashburton the unpreceden- 
ted honor of such a vote. Mr. Macaulay had con- 
tended that Lord Ashburton had cast a stain on Bri- 
tish diplomacy; yet to night it was admitted that the 
treaty was not so bad a one after all, and the only 
objection taken was to the unprecedented nature of 
the motion. There never had been a treaty conclud- 
ed in the face of greater difficulties, or which had 
more effectually removed the chances of a disas- 


trous war between two countries, every blow of 


which would recoil on both. Ina few months Lord 
Ashburton had concluded the settlement of a dispute 
which Lord Palmerston for several years had suc- 
e even the Madawaska settle- 
ment, about which so much was now said, was one 
of the objects which the noble lord, when in office, 
had vainly offered, in order to tnduce the U. States 
to accept the award of the king of the Netherlands. 
Lord Ashburton had entered on his task after the 
question had been embroiled by the management of 
Lord Palmerston, and after separate states were 
committing themselves on the subject by strong re- 
solutions to support the claims of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and in six months he brought it to a con- 
clusion. Nor had the noble lord or the government 
compromised the question of the mght of search, 
though Lord Aberdeen did not imitate the superci- 
lious style of Lord Palmerston, in addressing a peo- 
ple at once strong and sensitive, and on a subject of 
peculiar delicacy. The United States did not recog- 
nise the right of search, but they agreed that it 
might be exercised under certain conditions of re- 
medy for injury. The very convention on this sub- 
ject in the Ashburton treaty was similar to a propo- 
sition made by Lord Palmeiston in 1839, yet he now 
turned round and said that it was a step in the wrong 


direction! The case of McLeod, which the present 


government, on entering office, had found to be so 
imminent and dangerous, had been successfully set- 
tled, and its recurrence provided against. Lord 
Ashburton had, in fact, obtained a better military 
boundary than under the award of the king of the 
procured the enactment of a 
law which would prevent the recurrence of irritat- 
ing questions, and he made no concession dishonora- 
ble or disadvantageous to the country. He trusted, 
therefore, that the house would mark its sense of his 
high merits, and of the party attack which had been 
mete on him, by supporting the motion of Mr. 

ume. 

Lord John Russell was surprised that the govern- 
ment never thought of coming to the rescue of Lord 
Ashburton’s reputation and honor until a gentleman 


came to their aid who was so little disposed touphold ` 


the honor of this-country that he was the correspon- 
dent of one of the chief rebels in-the Canadian insur- 
rection. The precedents adduced by Mr. Hume for 
his motion were not very apposite; and it would a 
pene as if the speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
acaulay, on the former discussion on this subject, 
had produced so powerful an effect that thoy could 
only be met by resolutions, passed without precedent 
by both houses of parliament. The right of search, 
asserted by this country and denied by America, had 


not been settled by the Ashburton treaty—the very 


convention on the subject of repressing the slave 
trade, which that treaty contained, had already been 
the cause of producing an excitement in France 
which it required all the prudence of M. Guizot to 
alay. Without gomg into all tbe complicated de- 
tails of the boundary question, he declared his con- 
viction that the tone adopted in the negotiations was 
not only calculated to lower us in the estimation of 
the world, but had actually done so, and had pro- 
duced the impression that our claims had only to be 
resisted in order to compel concessions. An ultima- 


tum had been proposed and abandoned by Lord Ash- ` 


burton, who had claimed the Madawaska settlement, 
and had resigned it, as well as the definite proposi- 
tion of a river boundary, at the bidding of Mr. 
Webster, in a manner not calculated to sustain the 
honor of this 7 Lord Ashburton was not un- 
like Moses in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” whose suc- 
cessful bargain ended in a case of shagreen specta- 
cles. One of the first- results in America of the 
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treaty of Washington was the passing of a bill toj On a division, the motion was carried by 288 against 


seize the Oregon territory—a plain effect of the want | 96 


of upholding the dignity of Britain. He was not 
disposed to censure with severity the expression of 
Lord Ashburton, in terming Boston the “cradle of 
American liberty.“ He rather rejoiced that the Ame- 
ricans appreciated the noble struggles of their fore- 
fathers; but while he wished to see the bonds strength- 
ened between the two countries, be did not think the 
treaty had done so. 


Sir R. Peel ceneured the conduct of Lords Pal- 
merston and Russell, and their friends, in endeavor- 
ing to ruin the character of Lord Ashburton, who, 
actuated by the st motives, had undertaken this 
difficult negotiation. Mr. Hume’s support had not 
always been so indifferent to the late government.— 
Was it creditable to public men to pursue the course 
which had been followed by the noble lord? The 
government was taunted with violating precedent by 
adopting the motion; but when Mr. Canning's policy 
with respect to Spain was questioned, he refused, 
contrary to his original intention, to permit the mo- 
tion to be withdrawn without a definite expression 
of the opinion of the house. The question was not, 
on the present occasion, about the giving up of a 
Madawaska settlement, or of a particular boundary; 
it was one involving peace and war, on an irritating 
dispute which, in spite of negotiation, had lasted for 
half a century. As to the right of search, Lord 
Palmerston had authorised the capture of American 
vessels, which had produced so much excitement in 
the United States, and had rendered the question a 
difficult one; and the convention in the treaty secured 
for five years the co-operation of a joint squadron 

on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
slave trade. He believed that the Oregon dispute 
would be settled ere long, as well as that of the right 
of search; and, notwithstanding the efforts of indi- 
viduals to excite animosities, he was satisfied that the 
treaty of Washington would lead to relations of ami- 
ty and good will between the two countries. He cal- 
led on the house, therefore, viewing the difficulties 
which Lord Ashburton had successfully overcome, to 
depart from ordinary precedent in passing the vote 
of thanks to the noble lord. 

Lord Palmerston remarked that the argument used 
by Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of the former 
debate on this subject, was that if a vote of censure 
were moved, he would meet it with one of approba- 
tion. No vote of censure had been moved; yet the 
unprecedented course was adopted of proposing a 
vote of thanks. He bad shown that the treaty in- 
volved a surrender of our rights, and was not ad- 
vantageous to this country, but he would not now 
repeat hisarguments. The present government were 
rather partial to following the example of the late 
one, j but in doing so they frequently did not see 
the principle on which they had 5 and 
therefore imitated them wrongly. The late govern- 
ment had propa a conventional line for the set- 
tlement of the 1 boundary, and it would have 
been well if it had been adopted as the basis of the 
treaty. He disclaimed all intention of insulting the 
American flag by using the phrase a bit of bunt- 
ing,” which bad reference not to the flag of the 
Union, but to piratical and fraudulent attempts to 
sail under it; and he explained the circumstances 
under which suspected American vessels had been 
captured on the coast of Africa by our cruisers. It 
had been effected through a voluntary arrangement 
between the naval officers of both countries, but, 
being disallowed by the American government, was 
immediately stopped by his orders. But the con- 
vention in the treaty of Washington, for joint co- 
operation between the squadrons of the two coun- 
tries, would not prove effectual for checking the 
slave trade. The government had not stood up very 
manfully for their negotiator, in leaving him to the 
attentions of Mr. Hume; the principle on which he 
had proceeded, of concession for the sake of peace, 
had been repudiated by 80 great a lover of peace as 

Mr. Fox. Even admitting that the treaty of Wash- 
ington was advantageous to the country, it remained 
to be shown that the merit was due to the negotiator, 
and there was no precedent for a vote of thanks to a 
diplomatist, which would lower the characters of the 
house, by dragging a majority through the dirt, in ap- 
probation of an unwise and disadvantageous treaty. 

Mr. Hume said a few words in reply. He did not 
think that any proceedings of his would have so stir- 

red up the noble lords; and the spirit now evinced 
convinced him that, had tiiey been in office, we should 
have been embroiled with America. 

Lord Palmerston concluded the debate in a speech 
of some length, &. Also assailed the proposition 
for a vote of thanks as contrary to all precedent, 
even to that set by ministers themselves in the case 
of Sir Henry Pottinger, to whom a vote of thanks 
had been refused on tbe ground that he was a civil 
functionary, &c. . 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur publishes the return of the imports 
of merchandise into France during the month of 
March last, the duties on which produced 12,157,371f. 

The Havre theatre was destroyed by fire on Fri- 
day night, the 28th ult. when Mr. Fortier, the mana- 
ger, who resides in apartments attached to the thea- 
tre, lost his life. ; 


MassacRe OF TRE GOVERNOR oF THE Marqursas 
IsLanps AND sutre. We regret to state, that ve 
melancholy intelligence has just been brought to this 
country from the new French settlement in the Paci- 
fic by a merchant vessel, the Sarah Ann schooner, 
which left Otaheite on the 23d of October. | 

It appears that the French governor of the Mar- 
quesas, with fourteen attendants, had been on a visit 
to the native king, Nicahovar, where they had been 
hospitably entertained, and suspecting no danger, 
they left his residence to return to the French station, 
without probably taking proper precaution against 
the treachery of the natives. They were attacked 
on the way, and the governor and fourteen persons 
were killed. This unfortunate event proves the un- 
friendly disposition of the natives; but what will it 


avai) them! The French government will instantly 
send out a sufficient force to crush all opposition. 
[Liverpool Albion. 
GERMANY. 


Faanxrort, April 21. Notwithstanding all the as- 
sertions of the Rhenish journals, the accession of Ha- 
nover to the Customs Union will not soon take place; 
but, on the contrary, we may affirm that all steps to 
bring it about have been suspended. On the other 
hand, we can positively state that an union of all the 
German states, with a view to a common code of 
maritime law, and for the introduction of a flag, is in 
contemplation, and that Austria and Prussia both 
take an equal interest in such an union. 


Coromzation. The Kolm Zeitung lately published 
a correspondence from Mentz, from which it appear- 
ed that persons of rank in Germany had joined toge- 
ther in the purchase of some extensive tracts of land 
in Texas, destined as settlements for German emi- 
grants. This proves to be correct. Twenty-four 
princes and other persons of high rank, among whom 
are the duke of Nassau and the prince of Linange, 
have commenced the execution of this grand scheme. 
The two agents who concluded the purchase of ter- 
ritory are already on their way back to one re 
Should this first experiment prove successful, the 
plan will speedily receive a greater extension. 

The German papers give an account of an extra- 
ordinary extension of the cold water system in the 
person of a young woman of 23 years of age, who, 
for eleven years, has subsisted entirely on cold spring 
water! A committee of physicians has been formed 
to investigate the case, which has attracted a great 
deal of attention in Munich, where the girl is residing. 

The estate of Bronte, granted to Lord Nelson by 
the king of Naples, is now a subject of litigation in 
the court of chancery. The case involves questions 
in civil, Sicilian, and municipal law, such as never 
occurred in any previous case. The estate includes 
a part of Mount Etna. 

SPAIN. 

No progess appears to be made in the formation 
of a new cabinet, and so faras we can judge from 
appearances, tbe popularity of Espartero is decided- 
ly on the wane. 

The latest news from Madrid is to April 24th. 
There had still been no change of ministry, and the 
president of the chamber of deputies was not yet 
chosen, the house being still engaged in the verifica- 
tion of the election returns. 

In the British house of commons on the 3d instant 
in reply to Mr. Borthwick, sir R. Peel stated that 
there was no intention on the part of either England 
or France to place unnecessary restraint on Don 
Carlos; but, at the same time, they thought that an 
unqualified liberation of the prince would interfere 
with the tranquility of Spain. 

GREECE. 


We see it stated in a leiter from Athens, that King 
Otho threatens to abdicate his throne, unless the most 
potent sovereigns of Europe who placed him where 
he is, shall lend him more money. 

PERSIA. 

At the last accounts from Bagdad, serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of another collision be- 
tween the Persian and Turkish troops. The latter 
were concentrated at Bagdad, thirty thousand strong 
and there was about an equal force at Erzerum. The 
pis at Bagdad has received orders to occupy, at all 

azards, the former peiron on the frontiers of Persia. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

The autograph correspondence between the Em- 
peror Nicholas and the sultan, on the affairs of Ser- 
via, which has just come to hand, is made up of two 


interesting state papers. The correspondence ex- 
hibits the designs of Russia on Turkey in a more undis- 
guised point of view, and in a more unequivocal and au- 
dacious language, Man any previous manifestation. — 


An extraordinary express from Paris, under date 
of May 7 states that The affairs of Servia are ar- 
ran The Divan has conceded all the demands 
of Russia. Prince Georgewitch is to abdicate, his 
councillors and Kiamil to quit Servia, and a new 
election to take place, probably in favor of Princo Mi- 
losch.” “An attempt was made at Milan to assas- 
sinate the viceroy, which failed.” 

CIRCASSIA. 
The rumor, heretofore given, that Russia was pre- 
paring a great expedition against Circassia, is cone 

rmed by 8 accounts. The emperor, it is said, 
is determined not to protract this useless war much 
longer; and if the powerful expedition now on foot 
does not prove successful, he will acknowledge the 
right of the hardy mountaineers to govern themselves, 
A strict blockade is to be enforced along the Black 
sea, and the whole Russian army along the frontiers 
of Poland, and a large portion of the garrisons, are 
to be drawn into the expedition. 

CHINA. 

Thirteen days later from Canton. By the ship Ana 
McKim, Captain Vasmar, in the short passage of 95 
days from Macao dates to the 15th of February, are 
received at New York. 

Thus far Sir Henry Pottinger has been unsuccessful 
in his attempt to negotiate a commercial treaty, and had 
returned to Macao from Hong Kong on the 4th Feb. 


The Hong Kong Press of the 11th, says: Accounts 
from Canton represent business there as exclusively 
dull; in fact it bad not fairly commenced since the 
new year’s holidays. No sales of imports could be 
made, and about 450 chops of teas remained unsold. 
There seems no likelihood of any change in duties. 
taking place this season.” 

It was reported, and the Press believes on food 
authority, that a very numerous deputation of the 
people of Canton and its vicinity, waited on the im- 

erial commissioner Elepoo, to urge him to expel the 

nglish from Canton altogether. The deputation, con- 
sisting chiefly of respectable people and men of in- 
fluence, is said to have met with a kind reception from 
the imperial commissioner. 


Sir Henry Pottinger had written a letter to the 
British merchants, requesting information to aid him 
in adjusting the new tariff. In reply, the merchants 
say, that the abolition of the Consoo charges must be 
effected, and state that Consoo charges to an extent 
nearly sufficient in a single season to pay the balance 
actually due the British government, still continue to 
be levied by the Hong merchants, according to former 
practice, and that the existing regulations of the port 
of Canton precludes our carrying on business except 
with that body.” 

They also enquire whether, in the event of new 
debts being incurred by the Hong merchants to the 
foreigners, it is understood that the government still 
continues to guarantee the payment in case of need, 
and whether such responsibility will continue in force 
until the new system of trade be declared to be in force. 


To this Sir Henry Pottinger replied: “I have hi- 
therto considered that by the payment of £3,000,000 
the government of China absolves itself from all 
oat and prospective responsibility as to insolvent or 

ankrupt Hongs, and that any balance due by those 
Hongs which shall continue solvent to the end of the 
resent system will have, in the event of disputes, to 
recovered by the usual legal process, through the 
medium of her majesty’s consul at Canton. “I can- 
not at all consider that the Consoo charges are solely 
levied to meet such claims, but I admit that there és 
a good deal to be said on both sides of the question, 
and I shall now bring the matter to the special no- 
lice of the imperial commissioner, and also submit 
it for the consideration and commands of her ma- 
jesty’s government. In the meantime, it is, I feel, al- 
most superfluous forme torecommend that nosort 
of increased or prospective speculations, likely tocause 
balances, should be entered into at this moment.“ 


This looks very little like a peaceful and satisfac- 

tory termination of a treaty. 
he American merchant ships Lintin and Lema 
belonging to the American firm of Messrs. Russell 
& Co., have both been recently sold to the Provin- 
cial Authorities of Canton. They are to be armed 
and manned and added to the Chinese navy. 
Hong Kong Gazette, 

The French op war Favorite, Captain Page, 
has returned from Whampoa. The Canton authori- 
ties have expressed their utmost anxiety to give 
every satisfaction for the attack made upon Captain 
Cecille and his party on the Lagpa. Four men have 
beer taken and sent to the Casa Bianca authorities, 
to be tried. If found guilty, the punishment is to in- 
flicted on the spot where the offence was committed. 


* 
* 
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Passages from Hongkong to Chusan were made in 

e winter months in comparatively short time, by 
vessels, instead of beating up the Straits of Formosa, 
going up eastward of that Island.“ The schr. Lynx 
made the passage in 13, and the Wanderer 14 days. 
Other vessels beating up the straits have been four 
times that period. 

Piracy has greatly increased, and to such an extent, 
that Sir Henry Pottinger offers to co-operate with 
the Chinese authorities to suppress it, and as British 
ships of war, or vessels 9981 in the European style 
are sure to alarm the pirate boats and enable them 
to escape, he is willing to purchase and ſit out ves- 
sels of the build and rig of China, the moment a 

Jan of proceeding is fixed upon, and hopes, that even 

he most desperate characters would not long venture 
to show themselves against the combined efforts of 
the two governments. 

Deliveries of cotton in Canton from Ist to 31st and 


stock on 31st January. 
Deliveries. Stock. 
Bombay, bales 12,978 75,108 
Bengal, 84 12.134 
Madras, r 6,848 21,872 
Total bales, 19.910 109,114 


Accounts from Manilla to January 22d, state that 
on the day previous, a portion of the 3d battalion of 
the line quartered in Malate mutinied, and attempt- 
ed to get possession of the fort of Santiago. They 
were, however, successfully resisted and finally put 
down by the faithful portion of the troops, several 
being killed on both sides. Two captains and two 
hhoutenants were killed by the mutineers—one ca 
tain and one lieutenant wounded. A number of the 
mutineers were killed by the explosion of ths pow- 


der magazine. 
TEXAS. 


The Houstonian of the 5th instant contains a mes- 
sage from President Houston to the senate, under 
date of the 14th December, which has not before 
been published, of which the following passages only 
have reached us through the New Orleans Bee, into 
which paper they are copied because of their bearing 
upon the civil war waging between the government 
of Mexico and the province of Yucatan: 

“In the fact of these circumstances, for Texas to 
render aid and support toa rebellious portion of Mex- 
dco, was well calculated to produce feclings of the 
most hostile character on the part of that country 
towards Texas. [t was setting at naught every pro- 
fession which had been made, and pretermitting eve- 
ry hope which might have been entertained of ad- 
justing our affairs with Mexico. 

“Our connexion with Yucatan stands without an 
example on record. She had not declared her inde- 

endence; she was a portion of the Mexican Repub- 
ic: and held herself as such, dependent upon the con- 
tingencies of treaties. But had she declared her in- 
dependence, it would have been unwise, impertinent, 
and indelicate in Texas,to have thrust herself forward 
and been first to recognise the independence of the 
new community, in anticipation of the views and dis- 
itions of the most powerful and best governments 

in Christendom. 

“The executive of Texas bas not, nor had he ever, 
any right under the constitution to form treaties of 
alliance with any other government, or to attempt to 
carry them into execution without the sanction of 
the senate. In the case of Yucatan, that body had 

iven no expression in relation to such an alliance. 
Gur navy was hundreds of miles detached from the 
protection of our coast, subsidized to a revolutiona- 
ry portion of Mexico, and placed at their disposition 

after having been thus employed for months, re- 
turned destitute to our shores, not having been paid 
the amount contracted for, and without adding re- 
nown to our navy, or reaping glory or advantage for 
the country. Since that time all the means and ef- 
forts of this government have not been able to get 
the navy again at sea. 


The whole transaction was not of this govern- 


- ment; but was that of the individual placed at its head, 


without having authority either under the constitu- 
tion or law; and whatever is done without authority, 
is of course violative of that law from which the 
authority is assumed to be derived. 

. “The executive cannot but remark to your honor- 
able body, that had he, under all the circumstances 
attendant upon this alliance with Yucatan, continued 
the correspondence, he would have been acting in 
bad faith to the people of Texas; he does not wish 
to soil his skirts with the crime of treason; and were 
he to adher® to the enemies of the republic and ren- 
der to them aid and support, he would bring himself 
within the definition of treason under the constitu- 
tion. He regards any aid rendered to Yucatan as 
ultimately serviceable to Mexico: assured as he is, 
that though the flickerings of a revolutio spirit 
rendered 


hope, eventually they will be re-united to Mexico, 
and he will not be surprised if their adhesion had 
been tendered before the present moment. 

“SAM. HOUSTON.” 


———— 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


COMMISSIONER TO CHINA. The hon. Caleb 
Cushing, commissioner to China, arrived here yester- 
day from Baltimore, and visited, about meridian, the 
United States ships Brandywine and St. Louis, now 
lying at the anchorage off the Naval Hospital, and 

estined for the Chinese seas, where he was received 
with the usual honors and salutes. Mr. Cushing, we 
learn, does not go out in the Brandywine, but some 
of his effects will be taken out in her. 
[Norfolk Beacon, May 20. 

FLAG STAFF FOR THE CHINESE MISSION. 
The Norfolk Beacon says: ‘‘We were shown yester- 
day the flag staff for this mission, which is to be 
carried out in the Brandywine. The main staff is 82, 
the topmast 51, the circular frame 20 feet in diame- 
ter, and the circular top is 10 feet in diameter. The 
staff has a beautiful telegraph with the letters N. E. 
W. S. in gilt on it, surmounted by a gilded copper 
globe, with a gilt arrow for the vane. The copper 
work was manufactured by Mr. Wm. D. Roberts, 
Ir. of this borough. There is a complete set of rig- 

ing attached. The whole was constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Francıs Decordy, formerly of New 
York, but for the last eighteen months a resident of 


P- | this borough.” 


TREASURY NOTES DISHONORED. The U. 
States Gazette of the 23d, says: “In looking over 
some treasury notes, a few days since, we saw some 
with the name of R. S. Graves upon them. This 
is the absconding treasurer of Mississippi. He was 
authorised by the state to receive §10,000 from the 
government, but he contrived to get $144,214. Since 
his escape, about $92,600 have been reclaimed by 
the state. A question now is made, whether the 
state, or the United States, are accountable for the 
enlarged reception of the honest treasurer. Mr. Spen- 
cer thinks that the government is not accountable. — 
The governor of the state thinks Mississippi not ac- 
countable. 

The notes are fairly issued, and are payable to R. 
S. Graves, individually, and not as state treasurer.— 
There is a disposition somewhere to repudiate; and 
Mississippi, we understand, will call on the United 
States for the whole amount of the two per cent. 
fund paid to Graves, less the $10,000 which he was 
authorized to receive. 

The Pennsylvanian of the 24th says: “It is said 
that the amount of repudiated treasury notes in the 
hands of innocent parties is $130,000. 

SEIZURE OF AN AMERICAN FISHING 
VESSEL. The Newburyport Herald states, that 
the schooner Washington of Newburyport has been 
seized by the English, and carried into Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, under a new regulation, which instead 
of prohibiting fishing within three miles of the Bris- 
tol shore, as heretofore, draws a line three miles be- 
yond the headlands, and this seizure has been made 
for fishing within such a line! If this be allowed, 
the next step will be to designate Cape Sable and 
Newfoundland as headlands and exclude Americans 
from all within. The subject requires the attention 
of our government. The three miles interdiction 
is intended merely to protect shore fisheries. Let us 
have no close scas“ on the American coast. 


WESTERN FRONTIER. Passengers who ar- 
rived at St. Louis on the llth instant in the steamer 
Weston, from Independence, report that the main body 
ofthe Santa Fe Traders were approaching Inde- 
pendence at the time the boat left, and that some few 
of the party had already arrived there. The Caravan 
is represented to consist of one hundred and eighty 
men, who have with them forty-two wagons, twelve 
hundred mules and about a quarter million of dollars 
in bullion and coin. 

Some of the goods of Charvis have been recovered, 
but his body has not been found. Six more of the 
persons who were concerned in his robbery and 
murder have been arrested and brought to St. Louis, 
where they were committed to jail to await their 
trial. Theirnames are: Wm. Mason, Thos. Towsan, 
Dr. Prefontaine, Wm. Harris, S. S. Berry, N. H. 
Morton. 

The St. Louis Republican thinks that the marau- 
ders will find but little opportunity to intercept the 
trading party who are about to leave Independence 
for Santa Fe, as a detachment of Mexican soldiers, 
to give them safe conduct, have arrived at the forks 


to the malcontents a momentary m of of the Arkansas river, to which place the traders are 


to be escorted by a detachment of ‘United States 


troops. 

Sir William Drummond Stewart's party had reach · 
ed Madame Chouteau's Landing, below Westport, 
in good health, where they encamped, to await the 
arrival of another party from St. Louis. In the mean 
time they were makihg all necessary preparations 
for their long march. 


LAND HO! The great cotton manufactories of 
Lowell, and other parts of New England, have sold 


out their heavy stocks, slick and clean, and are now 


working on contracts. A gentleman who was in Bos- 
ton on Tuesday, was unable to buy a bale of sheet- 
ing of the make of either of several factories, whose 
goods have heretofore been lying piled up. The 
goods have recently paid well, wherever they have 
been shipped, exciting a demand that has swept the 
market. A comparison of the cash price of the lower 
grades of cotton cloths at Boston and at Manchester, 
proves that prices are now from ten to twenty per 
cent. cheaper on this side than on the other; so that 
the Bostonians have actually made shipments to Li- 
verpool, with orders to pay the duty, which is but 
ten per cent., and forward the s to Manchester 
for sale. LM F. Jour. of Com. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS were as- 
sembling at Fredericton, and intend to clear out 
again the due north line run by the commissioners in 
1818, from the monument to the river St. John, about 
three miles above the Grand Falls, and to erect per- 
manent monuments along its course. Meantime, the 
survey of the St. John, above the point where the 
due north line intersects it, will be carried by Captain 
Broughton and Mr. J. D. Featherstonaugh, as sure 
veyors, and Capt. Robinson and Lieut. Ripon as as- 
tronomers, on the part of England, with such officers 
as may be appointed to act on behalf of the U. States. 


Six chosen men of the sappers and miners accompany 
the surveyors. 


PUBLIC SALE OF LANDS IN MICHIGAN. 
The commissioner of the. Land Office, Michigan, ad- 
vertises that a sale of valuable state lands takes place 
at Marshall on the Ist of July next. These lands, 
embracing 56 townships, are situated in 14 different 
counties; al] of superior fertility and promising im- 

rtance, and some of them among the most popu- 
ous and prosperous in the state; affording a great 
range for selection and combining every variety of 
soil and timber. 


THE NAVY. 

The U. S. brig Somers, Lieut. Com’g. West, bound 
S ronen; went to sea from Hampton Roads on 

unday. 

The naval court martial, sitting on board the U. S. 
ship Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, having disposed of the 
case of Midshipman Crocker, commenced the trial 
of Lieut. Ring on Saturday. Midshipman Laurens 
was examined, after which the court adjourned. 

We learn from the Army and Navy Chronicle that 
a board will convene at the city of New York, on 
the Ist of July, for the purpose of examining the as- 
sistant surgeons who may be ordered to appear before 
it, and such applicants for appointment mr the medi- 
cal staff of the army as may be invited to attend. 
The board will consist of Surgeons Thomas G. Mo- 
wer, Henry A. Stionecke, Charles S. Tripler, and 
Assistant Surgeon J. J.B. Wright as Supernumerary 
and Recorder. 

The same journal states that a board of Naval 
Constructors, would assemble in Washington on 
Thursday the 25th May, for the consideration of 
subjects connected with the building of vessels of 
war. The board will consist of Col. S. Humphreys, 
chief naval constructor, Messrs. F. Grice, J. Lenthe 
all, G. Rhodes, and C. D. Brodie. Apart from the 


well known talents and skill of the members of this 


board, we anticipate the most beneficial results from 
their deliberations. 

Tue U. S. schoonznu Grawrus, sailed from 
Charleston, S. C. on the 11th March last for Nor- 
folk, and has not since been heard of. On the 13th 
there was a violent storm, during which it is proba- 
ble she foundered. Lieut. A.C. Downes, brother of 
Commodore D. was her commander. Lieuts. Geo. 
M. McCreery, Wm. J. Swann, Hunn Gansevort;. 
Jas. S. Thacher, purser; T. S. K. You, master, E.“ 
C. Convey, ass't n, midshipmen A. J. Lewis, 
E. N. Beadel, Geo. L. McKenney, captain's clerk. 


THe Mackenzie case. This is a case (says the 
Philadelphia Chornicle) in which a commission was 
issued from the supreme court of the state of New 
York, to take the testimony of Captain Gywnn, and 
Commodore Read, of Philadelphia, who sat on the late 
court martial on Commander Mackenzie, in relation 
to the vote of the court martial. These gentlemen re» 
fused to testify, upon which the matter was brought 
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before the court of common pleas, and a full argu- they have served to reform the incorrect results of | for general circulation; and thus, 


Judge King Mr. Encke respecting this wandering star. 
According to the new calculations, it is now de- 
monstrated that the comet has not, as M. Planta- 
mour supposed, penetrated the atmosphere of the 
sun. It has, to be sure, approached very near that 
luminary, so near, that onthe 27th of February it 
was only five thousandths of the distance of the 
earth from the sun itself, but the rapidity of its 
course was at the same time so great that it was 
able to resist the powerful attraction of the sun and 
free the/dangerous passage without being confound- 


t heard on it. On Saturday morning, 
delivered his opinion upon the matter. and stated, that 
the answers ought to be made, but that the case 
should lay over for one week, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the parties interested an opportunity to have the 
commission vacated, if, as it is alleged, the commis- 
sion is irregular or illegal. If not vacated, the an- 
swers to the letters interrogatory must be given. 

Resienations. A letter from New York says: 
Lieut. Homans, of the Independence, is understood to 
have again tendered his resignation, an it is hoped it 
will be accepted and save the government the ex- 

nse of a trial and the service the disgrace that must 
ollow.” It is stated that Midshipman Shaw, also 
implicated, has tendered his resignation. The of- 
fence with which these officers are charged, has not 
yet transpired. 


—. ġġ r 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


ILLINOIS. 

Conrrrence at Nauvoo. The Mormons recent- 
ly had the most interesting religious conference at 
Nauvoo city since their settlement. The Times and 
Seasons says, that the foundation of the Temple was 
crowded to excess with thousands of Saints,“ whose 
faces beamed with gladness, as they listened to the 
“prophet,” Joe Smith: even the walls were covered, 
and the grounds outside for some distance around the 


Temple. 


its progress was not less than 10 leagues a second, 
or seven times greater than that of our globe. 

This distance of the comet from the earth is about 
thirty-two millions of leagues, but by reason of the 
prodigious length of the tail, the astronomers have 
asked whether we were not for a time enveloped{in 
this immense prolongation of comet matter. This 
would have been the case, M. Arago says, if the tail 
of the comet had been only double in width. It 


out touching us. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE. George S. Curson, 


gentleman during his Jate visit to the city of 


high, and represents a figure in a sitting 
is of stone, and the chiselling is so wall done. and 


OREGON. 


The Iowa Reporter says: There are some errors 
prevailing with the public and the press in relation 
to something connectec with this country, and 
with the matter of emigration to it. Some per- 
sons have an idea that its soil is cxceedingly rich.— 
This is not according to the most credible represen- 
tations of it. It is stated to be, for the most part, 
only of moderate fertility. There are said to be some 
spots exceedingly productive, but there are some 
quite the reverse. The mineral formation and the 
vegetation of the county confirm this idea. The for- 
mation is primitive, by some called granitic, by others 
basaltic. Perhaps partly both. A granite soil has 


oo pastels A 5 5 cine chest; chief's war cap, made from the skin of a 
9 N 7 


. . : fish, (genus Tetraodon;) lady's dress of matting; 

lation W dlaposliios al, the SEA oe the king’s sceptre, made of an elephant's tail; Gric-gric, 
pers represent that there is no danger from them. | or Gregory, a charm or amulet; skin of a large boa 

hey have generally been pacific, it is true, near the | Constrictor. 

river, in their intercourse with ships going there for 
trade. But in one instance, if we mistake not, some 
years ago, though the time and particulars have es- 
caped us, they murdered a)l ra perans belonging to 
a ship, perhaps Mr. Astor's, a Mr. Thorn, the super- 
cargo, only living to tell the tale. The Crow Indians 
on the north and the Camanches on the south, toward 
Texas, have also at times molested travellers to that 
country. It will be well, therefore, for emigrants to 
in large companies and well armed. The Black 
Foot, too. alarge and hostile band from the north, 
sometimes roam as far south as the Platte. The 
agent for the company emigrating from Pittsburg re- 
commends that they rendezvous at Fort Leavenworth. 
This would be a good point of starting for a small 
company. But from increasing indications it is pro- 
bable there may be from ten to twenty thousand 
emigrants thither. In the event of so great a num- 
ber, it would be better to rendezvous at St. Louis, or 
some point east of it, as it would no doubt be found 
necessary and economical for them to purchase pro- 
visions to be sent round by sea, and to make ar- 
rangements therefor. Provisions could be purchas- 
ed and transported inthat way at hulf the cost of 
single purchases and with a great relicf to the tra- 
vel, which, any how, will be very fatiguing and bur- 


the features so marked, that 


it is a relic of the Aztec or Toltec race, or of some 
of the later nations who inhabited Anahuac at or a 
little while before the epoch of the invasion of the 
country by Cortez, he is unable to say. Of its anti- 
quity, however, there can be no doubt. 
Dr. Edward Fussel, of Ohio, has presented to the 
institute thirty-five specimens of very interesting 
fossils (chiefly shells) found in Ohio. 

John Cassin, esq., of Philadelphia, has forwarded 
to the insitute forty-six specimens of shells found in 
Western Africa, and a number of curiosities obtain- 


ed from the natives. They are as follows: 


RELIEF OF THE STATES. 


LETTERS FROM THE HON. w. C. JOHNSON 


TO COL. CHARLES CARROLL, OF MD. 
Lerter I. 
Hall of representatives, Washington, 
Dec. 24, 1842. 

Dran zin: I embrace the best opportunity amidst 
my many engagements and duties to acknowledge 
the receipt of your last obliging letter, and to write 
you in reply somewhat at length. 

The mode I adopt is induced from the considera- 
tion of the many friendly and welcome letters which 
I daily receive on the subject—state relieſ—of a 
kindred character with yours, which time will not 
allow me to answer promptly and in detail, and from 
the erroneous statements of the proposition which I 
see continually published to the country. 

Jam much gratified to learn with what favor the 
proposition I submitted to congress at the last ses- 
sion is received by the farmers of all parties in your 
region of the state. I am pleased to learn they con- 
sider it in all its bearings upon themselves and the 
welfare and honor of the country. In my speeches 


densome.” and in all my conversations, I have, from the com- 
mencement of the subject to this moment, urged it 
nee | a8 great and vital measure, above all mere arty, 


MISCELLANEOUS. local, or personal considerations; and in that light I 
— — shall continue to urge it. When I submitted the sub- 
THE COMET. The following remarks upon the | ject to congress at its last session, I used the fol- 
comet were made by M. Aragoto the French Aca- owing language, as reported in the Intelligencer at 
of Sciences, April 2d: e time: , 
I. Arago said, iy oa of justifying bimself ſor “I regard it [the measure of relief to the states} as 
his somewhat tardy discovery of the comet, that if; high above and beyond, as broader and deeper thao 
it had been seen by. amateurs before it was zignaliz- either of the great parties of the day. I started it 
ed at the Paris Observatory, it had no where been as no party question, and wished it advocated as no 
studied or observed with more care and exactness. | party question; for it was a question as broad as the 
It is a small matter to see a cometa little sooner or union, and as deep as the enduring interest of the 
later; the advantage of seeing it first and attaching! people, and as momentous as the honor of the 
one’s name to it, is a mere satisfaction of self-love; | states.” 
the main thing is to study its path, to observe it, and ne o e 
this has been done in a superior manner. The cal- examination of the proposition; and who, perhaps, 
culations made by the astronomical pupils of the have not read my address to my 5 con- 
Paris Observatory, particulerly those of Messrs. | found it with unqualified assumption of state 


Some of those who have made but a superficial 


ed and lost in this luminous body. The rapidity of 


outreached in its length, the point occupied by the 
earth, butit was directed obliquely beside us with- 


esq. has presented to the National Institute at Wash- 
ington, an antique idol or image purchased b that go 
exi- 

co. This piece of sculpture is about twenty inches 
ture. It 


r. C. inclines to the 
opinion that it was intended as a likeness. Whether 


Kroomen's provisions for a journey; doctor's medi- 
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} ebts, | flated and unsound 
Lougier and Mauvais, are of such precision that] and an issue of paper currency by the government i lion of specio that 
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from false posi- 
tions, reason to conclusion, or rather leap to a hasty 


conclusion, against it. 


I have proposed no measures of assumption. I 
have proposed no issue of a paper circulation. He 
who borrows bank paper has to pay interest for its 
use, whilst it yields him no profit but in the purpose 
to which he may apply it. I propose that the go- 
neral government shall advance its credit for a pe- 
riod of time in the ſorm of government stock, bear- 
ing a low rate of interest, to be divided upon an 
equitable basis among all the states, territories, and 
the District of Columbia; that the indebted states 
shall apply their portion to the liquidation of all or 
part of their debts, as they may agree with their 
creditors; and that the states not indebted can be 
credited with their amount on the books of the trea- 
sury, and receive their regular interest on the same 
and their portion of the principal when the capital 
shall be gradually paid; and that the faith of the go- 
vernment generally shall be pledged, and the entire 
public domain, worth ten times the amount, shall be 
specifically pledged, for the payment of the interest 
and principal of the entire amount. 


I have proposed that a portion of the bonds shall 
be in denominations froma thousand dollars down to 
one hundred—not that they shall be made a circue 
lating currency, but that those who now lock u 
Id and silver in limited amounts may find it tothe 
interest to purchase a government bond of a holder, 
and thus unlock hoarded gold and silver, and Jock up 
in its stead a bond that will have as firm a value as 
gold and silver, and will yield the possessor interest 
every six months—that guardians and trustees ma 
have itin their power to invest funds in a soak 
which will run for years, and never depreciate in vae 
lue, and will secure to widows and orphans a sure 
revenue from stable stocks. And in the bill which I 
submitted at the last session, which is on the jour- 
nal of the 16th of August, is the ſollowing section: 


“Sec. 33. That, for the more convenient payment 
of interest, and to secure and make uniform the 
manner and mode of transfer or exchange of said 
stocks, congress may designate or establish agenciea 
or commissions in various parts of the union, for 
the convenience and security of the stockholders 
and the government.” 

Although I am no candidate for popular favor of 
any kind, and although I am convinced that my opi- 
nions on side questions can neither advance nor re- 
tard a question which has its strength alone in its 
own intrinsic merits, yet to disarm even that casuis- 
try which makes it a business if not a duty to op- 
pose every thing thatis good and that offers relief to 
a suffering people, upon the ground of tender scru- 
ples, and which has as widely misconceived my 
views upon currency as it has the character of the 
measure of relief to the states which I have pro- 
posed, I will, in a few words, give my views on this 
collateral if not wholly extraneous subject. 


I am and ever have been in favor of a mixed cure 
rency of metal and convertible paper; but that no 
institution shall, under any circumstances, issue a 
note for circulation that it connot redeem, upon pre- 
sentation, with gold and silver. When an institue 
tion suspends specie payments, it should at the same 
instant suspend all business, except to pay and ree 
ceive its debts. 

J am opposed to the government issuing or authoe 
rizing the issue of a paper currency for circulation, 
which could not be always converted into species 
and hence I have never voted for the issue of trea- 
sury notes during the existence, In whole or in pa 
of the four administrations that have existed aal 
have been in congress, because it was an ‘inconverti« 
ble paper of circulation. 

he influence of the measure, however, upon the 
currency, would be instantaneous and salutary, by 
restorng confidence and retaining a large amount 
of the metallic basis in the country. 


Is gold and silver to be the only national, as it is 
the constitutional currency of the country? Then it 
is important to arrest, in great degree, the constant 
flow to Europe which goes to pay state bonds bear- 
ing six per cent. interest: This cannot be done by 
the legislatures of the indebted states nor by the 
twenty-six states; it can be done by their and the 
propies agent—the congress of the United States. 
s not this result important? If you arrest the flow 
of but $3,000,000, ‘ 


ou would keep an amount that 
would payin rapi 


circulation among the people 
100,000,000 of individual debts in a month, per- 
api a week, 

s a mixed eurrency desirable, upon the basis of 
Mr. Gallatin’s opinion that three r dollars may 
be issued for one of specie: then it is important to 

revent an in-, 


arrest the escape of gold and silver to 
aper currency. For every mil- 
exported, $3,000,000 of paper 


| 
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The legislature of South Carolina, instructed her 
representatives in congress, January 20, 1790, 10 
assume the public debt of this [that] state, and make pro- 


shouid be abstracted at the same time from circula- 
tion, or explosions and suspensions will be continual- 
ly recurring, and the mixed currency will not bear 
its just proportion. Or can two millions only be 
safely issued for one in specie: in the same propor- 
tion should the paper be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, or the structure will stand on the cone, and the 
first and every strong wind of commercial vacilla- 
tion or failure of crops will overthrow, with a crash, 
the inverted pyramid. State legislation cannot alone 
arrest the escape of specie, because it cannot reach 
the evil; it is too wide, too deep-rooted. It must be 
national. 

Money raised by direct taxation to pay state bonds 
is not spent among the people who pay the taxes, as is 
the case with money raised by taxation to pay for civil 
expenses or county improvements. But it is sent to 
Europe to pay interest on state bonds held there; and 
hence the greatest evil of the existing system of tax- 
ation by the states. 


The amount of interest must be diminished, and 
must be paid to relieve the people, either wholly or 
in part from the customs or the public lands. Asa 
measure of finance it is indispensable for the well- 
being and prosperity of the nation. 

The drain of specie or specie funds now amounts 
to about $12,000,000 to pay interest abroad. Thus 
there is a perpetual annual drain of about one-fifth 
of the entire specie of the nation. And whether it 
is sent from Maryland, Pennsylvania, or Louisiana, 
the effect is equally felt in Maine, Missouri, and 
Georgia; for it matters pot at which extreme or at 
how many points the vital fluid is drawn, every part 
of the as Seger becomes in an equal degree ex- 
hausted. But by transforming the state debts, which 
will average six per cent. interest, into government 
stocks at three or ſour per cent. interest, payable at 
the treasury, the bonds or a large portion of them 
would at once be sent to this country to be exchang- 
ed on the books of the national treasury for govern- 
ment bonds of diminished interest, and also that the 
holders could receive the interest made payable at 
the treasury. This exchange of state for four per 
cent. government bonds would operate a saving of 
specie to the nation of 94,000,000, and if a three per 
cent. stock could be exchanged, as I doubt not it 
could be, it would effect a saving of $6,000,000 to 
the nation in diminished interest; and even the six 
millions which would be paid in interest to the gov- 
ernment bond-holders would not be sent abroad in 
specie funds, as $12,000,000 are or should be sent 
now, but would be exchanged for the productions of 
our own country, and so the entire drain of twelve 
millions of specie would be arrested, or the greater por- 
tion of it, by a single measure of national policy, as 
simple as it would be efficacious. 

hen he who is in favor of relieving the people 
from direct taxation will support the measure, as 
will he who is for retaining the gold and silver in 
this country instead of sendiag it abroad; for no mea- 
sure less comprehensive and enlightened will effect 
these two great and all-important results. And any 
expedient short of it will tantalize without relieving 
the distresses of the people. 

The amount of interest thus saved to the nation 
would, if set apart as a sinking fund, very quickly 
liquidate the entire capital of the debt. 

Although I have not proposed a measure for the 
assumption of the state debts upon the principle of 
the law of 1790, as has sometimes been asserted, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt on my mind that the 
general government has the power to assume the 
debts of the states whenever, in its judgment, the 
public interest shall require it, or the necessities of 
the states shall strongly demand its exercise. It is 
too manifest to be debated that vongress has precise- 
ly the same power now, and can exert as enlarged a 
discretion in its exercise,as when it assumed the 
debts of the states in 1790. And pending the dis- 
cussion of that question in congress, the power of 
the general government was well established. To 
assert that congress has no power to extend aid to 
states almost bankrupt, and to a people who are in 
the midst of ruin and distress, is not only to declare 
the government a failure, but to alienate from it the 
respectof the states and the cherished affections of 
the people. The states created the government as 
their agent, and the people adopted it because they 
thought that their individual interests would be ad- 
vanced and the general welfare promoted. The 
great and illustrious men who framed the constitu- 
tion, and first administered its vital and salutary 
principles over the states and the people, passed and 
sanctioned the law which assumed the debts of the 
states. The principal and almost only hostility to 
the measure arose from the fact of the incquality of 
indebtedness, and that subsequent bond-holders, who 
had purchased outstanding state bonds and state is- 
sues at great depreciation in value, were placed op 
equal terms with original holders. 


that framed the constitution of the U. States; and of 
the twelve who voted against it, but two had been 
members of that convention. 

What higher authority can be adduced in relation 
to the power of congress to do any acts of public use- 
fulness than is presented in support of the law of as- 
sumption of 1790? Gen. Washington who presided 
over the convention that framed the constitution, 
signed the bill. Mr. Madison, who took so command- 
ing a part in its formation and adoption as to be cal- 
led the father of the constitution, as Gen. Washing- 
ton has been called the father of his country, ad vo- 
cated the principle. 

Mr. Jefferson, whose tame is incorporated in our 
national independence, with his views, then of the 
most rigid cast on constitutional construction, used 
his influence to resuscitate a rejected bill, and by his 
influence over the Virginia members placed on the statute 
book the law of 1790. 

Alexander Hamilton and Robert Morris, whose 
names stand without comparison as the ablest finan- 
ciers of this nation, the former recommended the 
law of 1790 as secretary of the treasury, and the lat- 
ter advocated and voted for itas U. States senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Elbridge Gerry, Roger Sherman, and Fisher Ames 
advocated it with great ability. 

Mr. Jefferson's first impressions were against the 

ty of adopting the law of 1790, because (as 
he writes) ‘this money, (the state debts at that time,) 
whether wisely or foolishly spent, was pretended to 
have been spent for general purposes, and ought there- 
fore to be paid from the general purse. But it was 
objected that nobody knew what these debts were, 
what their amount, or what their proof. No matter; 
we will guess them to be twenty millions. But, of 
these twenty millions, we do not know how much 
should be reimbursed to one state, or how much to 
another.” 

South Carolina passed resolutions of instructions 
on the 20th of January in favor of assumption. The 
law was passed on the 4th of August, and on the 16th 
of December of the same year (1790) the legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed a long remonstrance against 
the law, objecting to many of its details, redicting 
an immensity of evils from it, declaring her own 
ability to pay her own debt, and that she had made 
provision for it; that in the debates upon the adop- 
tion of the constitution it was not maintained that the 
general government should assume the debts of the 
states; and concluded as follows: 

“But this injudicious act (the law of 1790) not 
only deserves the censure of the general assembly, 
because it is not warranted by the constitution of the 
United States, but because it is repugnant to an ex- 
press provision of that constitution. This provision 
is, ‘that all debts contracted aod engagements enter- 
ed into before the adoption of the constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this con- 
stitution as under the confederation,’ which amounts 
to a constitutional ratification of the contracts respect- 
ing the state debts in the situation in which they exist- 
ed under the confederation; and, resorting to that 
standard, there can be no doubt that, in the present 
question, the rights of states, as contracting 
ties with the United States, must be conside as 
sacred.” 

These resolutions, directly in conflict with the re- 
solutions of South Carolina, and passed by legisla- 
tures which had but a short time before discussed 
fully all the features of the constitution upon its 
adoption, prove conclusively that there was no con- 
stitutional obligation on congress to assume these 
debts of the states. If there had been a constitu- 
tional obligation, there would have been no necessity 
for the instructions of any of the states for or against 
it. They were not valid against the constitutional 
government. By the eighth article of the confe- 
deracy all the charges of the war were to be ‘‘defray- 
ed out of a common treasury,” to be supplied by the 
several states, in proportion to the value of all the 
lands within each state granted to or surveyed for 
any person;” and by the fifth section of the ninth ar- 
ticle “a committee of the states” bad the power dur- 
ing the recess of congress to levy quotas upon the 
states. The debts assumed for the states by the law 
of 1790 were not comprised in the first section of the 
sixth article of the constitution, which declares that 
“ajl debts contracted and engagements entered into 
before the adoption of this constitution shall be as 
valid against the United States under this constitu- 
tion as under the confederation.” If those state debts 
had been valid against the confederation, this clause 
would have assumed them, without the necessity of 
a law of congress, which is of inferior dignity to the 
constitution. se! 

In the able debate in congress on assumption in 
1790 Mr. Moore said: I think the framers of the 
constitution contemplated the pomer of the debts 
of the United States only; but from our assuming the 


the whole upon Mr. Hamilton’s report, which had 
been made under an order of the house, Mr. Smith, 
of South Carolina, who Jed in the debate, in order 
to test the sense of the house upon the various mea- 
sures recommended by the secretary of the treasury, 
submitted the following series of resolutions, which 
he advocated with great ability: 

Resolved, That congress ought not to adjourn un- 
til they have adopted such measures as will make an 
adequate provision for the public debt. 

Resolved, That in making such provision, no dis- 
crimination shall be made between the original hol- 
ders of the evidences and the assignees thereof. 

Resolved, That such of the debts of the individual 
states as have been incurred by them during the late 
war ought to be assumed by the general government, 
and like funds provided for them. 

Resolved, That the arrearages of interest on the 
continental and state debts ought to be funded, and 
consolidated with the principal. 

Resolved, That the interest to be paid thereon does 
not exceed — per cent. per annum for the present. 


Mr. Madison proposed a resolution to include debts 
id as well as outstanding against the states, as fol- 


ows: 

Resolved, That the amount of the debts actually 
paid by any state to its creditors since — day — 
shall credited and paid to such state, on the 
same terms as shall be provided in the case of indi- 
viduals. 

Upon the first vote on assumption, the question was 
lost in the house by a small vote; Mr. Jefferson de- 
scribes the consequence as follows: 

“The great and trying question, [assumption of 
state debts,) however, was lost in the house of re- 
presentatives. So high were the feuds excited by 
this subject that, on its rejection, business was sus- 
pended. Congress met and adjourned from day to day 
without doing any thing, the parties being too much 
out of temper to do business togetber.” 

Mr. Hamilton urged him to use his influence to 
secure a reconsideration of the subject and the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

r. Jefferson states that “I (Mr. J.) proposed to 
him, (Mr. Hamilton.) however, to dine with me (Mr. 
J.) the next day, and 1 would invite another friend or 
two, bring them into conference together, and I 
thought it impossible that reasonable men, consulting 
together coolly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices 
of opinion, to form a compromise.” 

Mr. White and Mr. Lee, of Virginia, were invit- 
ed, and at Mr. Jefferson's table it was agreed that 
“it would be better that the vote of rejection should 
be reconsidered; to effect which, some members 
should change their votes. But it was observed that 
this pill would be peculiarly bitter to southern states, 
and that some concomitant measures should be adopt- 
ed to aweeten it a little to them. There had before 
been pro itions to fix the seat of government eith- 
er at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Potomac; 
and it was thought that by giving it to Philadelphia 
for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently after- 
wards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some de- 
gree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a revulsion 
of stomach almost conclusive) agreed to change their 
votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the other 
point. In doing this, the influence he had established 
over eastern members, with the agency of Robert 
Morris with those of the middle states, effected his 
side of the engagement; and so the assumption was 

assed, and twenty millions of stock divided among 
avored states. 


Such is the history of assumption, as given by Mr. 
Jefferson. And it is worthy of remark, to show Mr. 
Jefferson’s practical influence in securing the passage 
of that measure, that the only members from Virgi- 
nia who voted for that measure were those whom he 
influenced. 


It was but a few days ago that, in mentioning this 
history to a senator, he informed me that in a con- 
versation which he had held wich your grandsire, 
Charles Carroll of Carroliton, (who was in the sen- 
ate from Maryland in 1790, an voted for the bill,) 
he stated that the only time that he knew Gen. Wash- 
ington to wish to effect an arrangement was on the 
occasion alluded to, and that he was strongly impor- 
tuned by Gen. Washington to vote for the assump- 
tion bill. 

Of the fourteen senators who voted for the assump- 
tion law, nine had been members of the convention 
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state debts they become the debts of the United 
States, and we are to pay them.” 

Mr. Stone said: “The state debts which are to pro- 
vide for are nor the debts of the United States, and 
very possibly may never be.” 

Mr. White said: The debt due by the states, and 
wor by congress.”—2d volume History of Congress. 


These facts and this history clearly prove that the 
assumption was not a matter of constitutional obli- 
tion, but of mere legislative discretion, wisely and 
iberally exercised, no doubt, under the general and 
5 powers given to congress in the con- 
stitution. he constitution is the same now as then; 
congress is the same now ag then; and it can exercise 
as wise, as enlarged, and as liberal a discretion now 
as then. And, in relation to the resolutions of Virgi- 
nia, I may state thatthey were passed after she had 
ceded her lands to the United States, and transferred 
with them much of her public obligation and debt, 
and had funded the revenue. But still she did not 
in the least hesitate to avail herself of the benefit of 
the law of 1790, by which the United States paid 
53.000, 000 of her debt. 

Mr. Jefferson was convinced, as objectionable as 
was the law, that still the public interest and the ge- 
neral welfare required its passage. To promote 
which he said to Mr. Hamilton, (as he states in the 
account which he wrote in 1818, and which J have 
quoted from the 4th volume of his writings,) “all 
partial and temporary evils should be yielded. 
And from the same volume of his writings I extract 
the following opinion, written in 1791, on what Mr. 
Jefferson calls the “general phrases" of the consti- 
tution, italicised by himself: 

„To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare 
of the United States; that is to say, ‘to lay taxes for 
the purpose of providing for the general welfare. — 
For the laying of taxes is the power, and the general 
welfare the purpose for which the power is to be ex- 
ercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum, for 
any purpose they please, but only to pay the debts or pro- 
vide for the welfare of the union. , 

It has been stated that it was wisa to assume the 
debts of the states in 1790, because those debts were 
contracted during war, and principally in defence of 
the states; but that the states should not be relieved 
now, because their debts were contracted in time of 

ace, although principally for objects of great pub- 

ic importance. And the distinction which is urged 
by some, that debts contracted by a state for defence 
during war, without the authority of congress, are 
diferent, in a national point of view, from debts 
contracted during peace—although in objects of rail- 
roads and canals, which supercede the necessity of 
either a large army or navy, or extensive appropria- 
tions for forts and local fortifications, which develop 
auch increased power in peace and give such rapid 
facilities in war as make the nation as wealthy in 
peace, as almost invulnerable in time of hostilities; 
whose very power, which these improvements de- 
velop, secures it alike from apprehension of insult or 
injury, and does most to perpetuate its peace, iu hap- 
ee and prosperity—is refined if not artificial. If 

t is conceded that the nation is bound to pay the 
debts of any or every state contracted for defence du- 
ring war, how much stronger is the reason, from that 
position, that the government should adopt means to 
pay the debts of a state, if those debts, by the ne- 
glect or folly of a state, may, by possibility, lead to 
a collision which would involve the entire nation and 
peni the lives of every citizen. Justice, reason, and 

1 plead as strongly in the one case as the 
other. 

I take the position that Mr. Jefferson took in rela- 
tion to the assumption of state debts in 1790. Not 
that congress is bound, under the constitution, to re- 
lieve the states from their indebtedness, but that, un- 
der the constitution, congress has the power to do so, 
and that there is a high political ard moral obliga- 
tion which requires its exercise when necessary for 
the public prosperity and the public honor. : 

I donot maintain that the bond-holders of the 
states have a right to make a demand upon the gene- 
ral government for payment of their claims against 
the states, (although the practice of our government 
makes a precedent to the contrary by the interven- 
tion of the government in behalf of the citizens.) 
but that the citizens of our own country who have to 
pay the bonds of the states, and whose property is 
mortgaged by their states, and who must be unneces- 
sarily Ay rae and whose prosperity must be re- 
tarded, if not wholly blighted, if they pay the heavy 
taxation which will alone discharge the interest and 

rincipal, and whose honor will be forever disgraced 
if they omit to pay their engagements and their debts, 
have not only a right, but it is a duty which they owe 
to themselves and to their children, to require the 
general SRR to use the vast resources at its 
contro! for their benefit. And this they should do the 
more earnestly when, by the plan which I propose, 


administration through every one down to the present, 
of assumption and relief which it has passed. 
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the non-indebted states are secured from injustice 
and are Te protected by equal distribution 
of benefits, thus obviating the strong and almost only 
objection against the assumption law of 1790. 

This subject shall be resumed. 


The following will show in what an unequal way. 
the law of assumption in 1790 operated: 

The debt assumed for Massachusetts was $4.000,- 
000; the debt assumed for Pennsylvania was but §2,- 
000,000; yet both states under the constitution had 


Very respectfully, yours, | eight representatives in congress. The deht assumed 

` WM. OST JOHNSON. | for South Carolina was $4,000,000: that of North Ca- 
Col. CuarLes CARROLL, rolina was but 62.000,000: each of these states had 
Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. five representatives. The debt assumed for New 


York was 81, 200.000, while that of Maryland was 
$800,000, and each state was represented with ix 
members of the house. The debt of Connecticut that 
was assumed amounted to $1,600,000, and that of 
Rhode Island was $200,000. The debt assumed for 
Delaware was 200,000: that of New Hampshire was 

00,000. The debt assumed for Georgia $300,000. 

obviate all the difficulty and hostility which origi- 
nated from these causes, by presenting a measure at 
once equitable and just to all the states; which at once 
negatives the argument that one state desires another 
to pay its debts. 

But, before | present more specifically than I have 
done the operation of the system which I propose, I 
will briefly contemplate the necessity of the measure. 
What is the condition of things now? The states 
have involved themselves in enormous debts. It 
were curious, but not necessary now, for my purpose, 
to inquire whether this was induced by the policy of 
the general government, or by the folly or the wis- 
dom of state Jegislatures. They are in debt, honestly 
in debt, and those debts must be paid. The moral 
sense of the people requires it; every sentiment of 
honor and duty exacts it. The moral sense and the 
moral power of the civilized world will demand the 
payment, as it should, to the final dollar, because we 
are able to pay. With wise legislation, we are able 
to pay the amount,thrice over, and the nation to flou- 
rish vigorously in the process. 

But now the governors of many of the indebted 
states recommend no system of vigorous measures to 

ay even the interest, much less to pay the principal. 
Fhe state legislatures are equally reluctant to adopt 
any efficient plans, and in many of the states the laws 
for collecting direct taxes are not enforced, because 
it is said that, although the people have property, they 
have no money, and tho taxes are levied in money, 
which it is impossible to gather from the people ìn 
sufficient amounts to meet the exactions and necessi- 
ties of the states. 

To attempt to collect taxes by force would be a 
questionable experiment. The debts are not denied 
but in one state; but repudiation, silent and quiet, ex- 
ists, and thus the debts continually augment, and pro- 
perty constantly declines in value. Can the states 
and the people exist happily under this accumulated 
dishono Can the states that are not indebted es- 
cape from the moral taint? As the leprosy that first 
attaches to the right arm, is quickly visible on the 
left, soon communicates to the other limbs, and final- 
ly diseases the whole corporeal system, so will the 
discredit of one state attach in a brief period to all, 
until the whole confederated system suffers in an equal 
degree. What reason and ileal Maes experi- 
ence has already demonstrated. e government 
has felt the evil influence of the loss of credit of the 
states in its loss of credit, and is as impotent to bor- 
row money abroad as Maryland or Illinois. 


No one doubts the resources of the government, 
but the doubt is whether its public men, its legislators, 
have the will and fortitude to meet the exigences of 
the crisis with systems of legislation indispensable to 
develop and make available those latent and abund- 
ant resources. 

Add how far each state may become implicated, 
and the government itself responsible for the delin- 
quences of the states, I will not discuss at present; I 
will only quote one sentence from Chief Justice Jay: 
“While all the states were bound to protect each, and 
the citizens of each, it was highly proper and rea- 
sonable that they should be in a capacity not only to 
cause justice to be done to each, and the citizens of 
each, but also to cause justice to be done by each, and 
the citizens of each.” 

Neglect to pay the interest does not get rid of, but 
increases the debt. Waiving a consideration of the 
laws of nations and our own example towards France, 
Naples, and recently towards Mexico, suppose we 
were to attempt to cancel the account by collision 
with the powers of Europe? War would not pay, 
but would increase the debt, if even we were victors 
on the field of battle. But the rule of law, as the 
rule of duty, is to pay your adversary before you 
fight him; and when nations and persons do justice 
to each other, there is no necessity for conflicts. I 
rest the question upon the patriotism and interest of 
our people, and the power and duty of our own go- 
vernment—a basis which at once appeals to their 
reason, their justice, their interest, and their honor. 

Then the debts of the states must be paid at last, 
and I am sure will be paid. Not by the states, as things 


Lerrer II. 
Hall of Representatives, Washington, 
January 3, 1843. 

Dear sin: The general government has not only 
established the principle that it is competent to as- 
sume the debts of the states, but it has enlarged that 
principle by assuming individual debts—debts not con- 
tracted during war, not created for any national or 
even state purpose whatever. The general govern- 
ment paid in 1802, during Mr. Jeflerson's administra- 
tion, £600,000 to Great Britain for that purpose.— 
Many of the states had passed resolutions not only 
confiscating an immense quantity of private property 
owned by British subjects, but also a large amount of 
commercial and individual debts contracted before 
the revolutionary war; and the state courts, obeying 
the enactments of their respective states, refused to 
to take cognizance and render judgment in favor of 
the foreign creditor, although many of the debtors 
were solvent and abundantly ably to pay. 

By the 4th article of the treaty of peace of 1783 with 
Great Britain—(extracts from the several treaties 
have been printed in my address)—it was stipulated 
that there should be no impediment in either country 
to the recovery of just debts which had been contract- 
ed by individuals, (before the war;) and the fifth arti- 
cle enjoined upon congress to recommend to the states 
to restore confiscated property. Some of the states 
complied with the terms of the treaty; others did not. 
Virginia passed the following resolution: 

Resolution of the house of delegates of the state of Virginia, 
Saturday, Vyvember 17, 1787. 

“Resolved, That all and every act or acts of assem- 
bly, now in force in this commonwealth, repugnant 
to the treaty of peace with Great Britain, or any arti- 
cles thereof, ought to be repealed; but the operation 
of this law sball be suspended until the executive shall 
be informed by congress that the other states in the 
union shall pass similar laws of repeal.” 

By the sixth article of the treaty of 1794 (after the 

resent constitution was adopted) it is declared that 
in all cases where British creditors could not obtain 
compensation through the courts of law, the United 
States will make full and complete compensation for 
the same to the said creditors.” 

Commissioners were appointed by both nations to 
ascertain the amountofdebtsdue. These were debts 
owed principally by merchants and planters of the 
United States to merchants in England and Scotland, 
for merchandise. After several years of investigation, 
during which time England retained possession of 
Detroit, Fort Erie, Michilimackinac, and other 
places, the pace men decided, by the instructions 
of the president, (Mr. Jefferson,) to conclude a trea- 
ty, which was signed 8th January, 1802, granting to 

reat Britain the gross amount specified, with which 

she was to satisfy those of her subjects who had 
claims against citizens of the United States. The 
first article of this treaty or convention declares that 
the United States of America hereby engage to pay, 
and his Britannic Majesty consents to accept, for the 
use of the people described in the sixth article, (En- 
glish merchants principally,) the sum of six hundred 
thousand §pounds sterling.” The constitutionality 
of the measure was ably discussed in the senate, and 
decided and settled in favor of the power; and a re- 
publican congress made an appropriation tọ carry 
out this treaty. 
Congress has also assumed the debts of the cities 
of the District of Columbia, and paid $1,500,000 to 
European creditors for this purpose. By the law of 
congress authorizing the cities of Washington, Alex- 
andria, and Georgetown, to make the Joan for their 
subscription to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in or- 
der to secure the taking of the loan, the act provided 
that in the event of the failure of either or all those 
cities to pay punctually the interest, as they should 
contract, a summary process should be allowed to 
be taken upon the property of the people of those 
cities; thus entirely exempting the general govern- 
ment from any endorsement, guaranty, or responsi- 
bility for those debts and their payment. Therefore 
the act of congress for the assumption of those debts 
was a measure of liberal relief to the people of the 
District cities, as generous and enlightened as it was 
liberal and voluntary. 

After these prominent instances, it were useless 
to present the long list of cases, from Washington“: 
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the principal of the debt when the governigent begins to li- 
quidate the principal. Then, whilst the modified in- 
debtedness becomes dispersed lightly over the entire 
nation, the payment of interest and principal in conside- 
ration is equally diffused. The pecuniary benefits are 
made equal and uniform, and, by the process, will all 


now are, for the reasons I have given. The govern- 
ment must becomè the agent ſor the states, in whole 
or in great part, and the longer it delays the more 
will it become embarrassed. 


The following abstract of the amount of the state 
debts, Ihave taken from a report furnished to the , i! 
last congress by the secretary of the treasury: the states, at the same time, find their credit re-estab- 


Abstract statement of the debts of the several states, territo- lished, and prosperity restored in every calling and 
ries, and the District cities of Columbia, as reported to pursuit of life. 


Such is the solution of the problem which might 
congress by the secretary of the eee 25, 1842. | at first seem difficult to a skeptic, but made simple and 


easy when calmly examined through the medium of 
rational reflection and practical reason. 

There is another consideration which must, when 
examined, have great weight with the non-indebted 
states in favor of relief. It is, that it will enable the 
indebted states, when relieved of direct taxation, to 


000, leaving an outstanding positive debt, after an 
exchange of stocks, of about 3,000,000. By issu- 
ing anew stock and hypothecating the revenues of 
her productive works, her creditors would be will- 
ing no doubt to receive a less amount of interest.— 
If they would be content with a four per cent. stock, 
the annual charge on the state weuld be but $120,- 
000; if a three per cent. stock could be a 
the annual charge would be but ,000, instead of 
the present amount of some $600,000 or more, which 
is to be raised by direct taxation. And the property 
and the poopie would at once be relieved of a pres 
sure which now they do not meet in several coun- 
ties, because they say that they cannot bear it; and 
the same salutary results would be effeeted in all of 
the now oppressed and delinquent states. 


The measure contemplates that the indebted states 


Amount off Amountis-| Amount out- 
stock author - sued by each/standing and 
ized to be is-jstate. unredeemed. 


Maine — 91.734.861 47 contribute to the support of the government. The | shall exchange their distributive proportion for the 
assachus is 86, 469, 137 00| 5,424,137 00|$5,424,137 00 people purchase imported goods in proportion to their outstanding bonds. The indebted states could make 
ennsylvania - = 36,336,044 00 | ability and means. The means of the people of the | more satisfactory arrangements with their bond- 
Maryland - - 15,214,761 49 | indebted states are exhausted in direct taxes. Not] holders than perhaps the government coald. And 
Alex. D. C. = = 382.100 00 | so with New Hampshire, Connecticut, North Caro- when such arrangements shall be made, the transfer 
Georgen D 0 57 F 116,010 00 | lina, and Georgia. They are free from debt and | of stock to be made on the books of the treasury.— 
S. Carolina 14.452.222 2 ether Seni ast i heavy direct taxation. Therefore they purchase | This will secure an application of the government 
rgia 2,000,000 000 — 606.750 00 ble 35 he coca os de rite ssi tet the payment oF the state debts, and will al- 
8 = e. » the c support o w the states, whi till be indebted to some 
Louisiana = = 3.868.000 5 vernment falls upon them and the states similarly extent, i 8 further satisfactory 
ississippi — — 7,000,000 00 | situated. The adoption of a plan of relief to the arrangements in relation to the residue of their debts. 
Kentucky 5,946,000 60] 3,210,500 00} 3.086.500 00 | states will equalize the burdens of the national re- By issuing, with consent of their bond-holders, for 
Michigan - — 5.61 1,000 00 | venue, and increase it by equalizing the ability of instance, a new stock for the balance of their debt 
P 11,858,000 00}10,924,123 00)10,924,123 0 the indebted states to purchase and consume arti- with a less amount of interest, and placing in the 
Indiana 8 12,751,000 00 m 89 cles on which duties are levied. hands of commissioners the receipts of such perma- 
Missouri 3.079.261 00! 3.072.261 00| 842.251 00 aon adopting a 1 Jei pa e e pe nent and certain revenues upon railroads and canals 
New York wees n 22,959,728 91 | the stock, nati equity is y abstrac 


that already pen profit to the state, to be applied 
regularly to the lquidation of the interest ant prin- 
cipal of the bonds, the states would be benefited by 
ying a diminished interest, the bond-holders by 
aving a collateral and tangible security in addition 
to the faith of the state in revenues thus bypothecat- 
ed in the hands of commissioners, who, with their 
securities, would be made responsible by a suit for 
delinquencies. The plan contemplates that all such 
arrangements shall be amicable. 

The states that are not indebted can have their 
amount of the bonds credited on the books of the 
treasury if they should have no urgent use for 
the bonds, and can draw their proportion of the 
interest regularly, which they may apply to any 
purpose they may deem wise. It would be worth 
of the earnest attention of the people of New Yor 
and Massachusetts to inquire if they could not use 
their proportion of bonds, or the amount of interest 
which they would receive, in aid of the resources of 
these states, in completing such communications be- 
tween the Jakes and cities of New York and Boston 
as would secure the quickest and cheapest transit of 
persons and produce. The commercial bearings of 


basis, from the very nature of our complex system 
of government. If the states were the abstract basis, 
it would be said, though equal in independence and 
sovereignty, they are unequal in size. If population 
and persons were the basis, then the character of 
the population and persons varies quite as much, for 
there is a class of persons in one region of the union 
that does not exist in another. Then a principle of 
equity which, whilst it does not rest on any of these 
abstract principles, blends in fair proportion some 
approximation to them all, will be the safest guide. 


Two hundred’ millions of dollars in government 
bonds divided among the states, territories, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, placing the territories and District 
of Columbia upon the basis of one representative, 
and allowing one million for each senator, and the 
residue divided among the representation upon the 
basis of the lest apportionment Jaw, would be a frac- 
tion of a cent more than $651,992 38 for each repre- 
sentative in the next congress. The proportion for 
each state and territory will be found in the follow- 
ing table, viz: 

Maine, A ‘ 


Tennessee | 6.186.666 00| 4.898.166 00! 3.398.166 00 


This statement may not furnish the precise amount 
of the states’ indebtedness at this time. Several 
states that had authorized the issue and sale of bonds 
have had their debts augmented. The debt of Vir- 
ginia, which is placed at about $4,000,000, amounts 
to perhaps more than $7,000,000, and the debt of 
000 0 is about $40,000,000; the debt of Ohio 
is €20,000.000. Some states that have existing debts 
made no report. Maine has a debt of about $1,500,000. 
And the debts of many states have been augmented 
in consequence of neglecting to pay interest. 


The necessity for the measure of relief is apparent 
in the general distress of the country, and in the fact, 
manifest to every reflecting mind, that the govern- 
ment itself can never have credit and prosperity until 
eredit and prosperity are restored to the states; the 
body cannot be vigorous when the members are para- 
lyzed. The general benefit to the entire nation is 

erefore a motive sufficiently strong to induce the 
speedy adoption of the measure. | 

How are they to be paid with justice to all the states 


without oppression to any? That is the question to be New Hampshire, . ; 4,607,999 52 the recent arrangements betwecn Great Britain and 
asked by the people—to be answer a their legisla- Massachusetts, . 8.579,823 80 the Canadas are of the highest local, state, and na- 
ps remedy is not to be extend i to the people Connecticut, * i 4,607,929 52 tional intereat m Canadian 5 or acted, 
by those who vote against every plan, and propose none— vermont. 4,607,929 52 I believe, favorably upon the new line of policy re- 
a negative course will not remove a positive, an ac- Rhode Island, ° $ 3,303,964 76 ` commended in lord Stanley’s recent letter, by which 
tive, and eae evil. 8 Timid eer in i New York, . . . 24,167,400 26 wheat from the U- Bates will 5 admiited into Cane: 
of civil difficulty, are about as useful to the people New Jerse e i 5,259,911 90 da by paying a duty of a very few cents, to be plac 
as a 1 05 generals Hie a war. =P Pee ‘ . 818 52 in a 5 treasury, 5 ilst 5 mother atl 
ow the pressure of the debts rests upon one-ha laware, . «+ œ „651.982 38 will become the carrier and reap all the commercia 
of the states too oppressively to be borne. Two ob- Maryland, . . 5,911,894 28 benefits. The commercial bearings of this new po- 
poai to be attained to effect the contemplated and Virginia, a a 11.173785 70 licy are of the greatest importance to the N 
desired result. First, the pressure is to be lightened; North Carolina 7,867,841 42 cial and navigating states of New England and of 
and, secondly, when lightened, it is to be diffused, South Carolina 6,563,876 66 New York. Supplies are generally purchased whero 
and to be attended with benefits so as to be felt, ıf felt Georgia 7,215,859 04 produce is disposed of. And since the Welland ca- 
at all, in a more equal degree over a wider surface. Kentucky, . . >œ 8,519,893 80 nal has been completed around the falls of Niagara, 
How is the first to be effected with justice? By chang- Tennessee, . i . 9,171,806 18 a vessel may load at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and 
ing the character of the debt, and by changing the cha- ron 2 s Da = pass 5 tronga 13 et 
ter of th ity. This is to be attained by aug- ouisiana, . : è ,607, the West Indies or iverpool. It is diffic 
renting the 1 from state to national, whisk Indiana, 7 . 8,519,823 80 divert trade after it shall have continued but a short 
will, in the process, diminish the interest and there- ieee r è s 3 = ae in one 1 ane I ee i hate le 
by lessen the pressure. Suppose the state debts, for Hinois, é 9 8 563, our can now en ſrom en Bay or ve- 
t, to amount to $200,000,000, and that Alabama A ‘ . 6,563,876 66 land through the Canada canal, by the way of Os- 
they average six pec ceii interest. B issuing two Missouri, e 8 8 5,259,911 90 wego, to New York, cheaper than through the whole 
hundred millions of government bonds at four per Arkansas, . - + 2,651,982 88 length of the Erie canal from Buffalo. This new 
nt. and exchanging them with the holders of state Michigan ° 3,955,947 14 policy of England is destined to have great influence 
ce ging C 
bonds, which can readily be done, the pressure less- ee è ` 8125 pe the oe and manufacturing interests of 
ens from twelve millions to eight. If they are exchang- isconsin, . . i e north. 
ed for a three per cent. stock, the pressure is lessened Iowa, ‘ ° . š 651,982 38 JJ ee TERS 55 
one-half in interest. No experiment in chemistry can District of Columbia, 651,982 98 iy ibe 5 that, in 3 of lords, 
be more safely relied upon for success. Na princi- 5 on the 21st March, “the Duke of WELLINGTON, in reply 
ple in political philosophy is more certain than this 000,000 00 to Lord Beaumont, said that it was the intention of 


8 ? ? 

In constrasting the amount which each state would 
receive by this table with the amount of the indebt- 
edness of each state, it will be perceived that, whilst 
it would enable most of the states to discharge their 
obligations, it would give such facilities to the rest 
that, with the arrangements which they could make 
with their creditors, their people could very easil 


result. If but one-half of the bonds should be ex- 
changed there would be a corresponding benefit. 
This simple process will effect the first object in 
the process of relief to the states, upon strict principles 
of justice. National eecurity is a just consideration 
ſor diminution of interest. e next branch of the 


estion is to be answered: how is the interest, thus ) ; 
diminished, and the government bonds, to be paid | discharge the residue of their debts. The nomina 
without oppression to any of the states? The answer debt of Maryland, for instance, is about $14,000,000, 
is, that the non-indebted states will receive their fair share | whilst her positive and pressing debt is about pa 
of the bonds when issued, their semi-annual payment of | 000,000; and she has a sinking fund of about $1,000,- 


interest on the some, and the payment of their portion of!000. Her share of the stock would be about 56.000 


government to bring in a bill to give effect to the act of 
the Canadian legislature with respect to the introduction 
of American grain He, i Canada, at a fixed daty of 
3a. per quarter, and into the mother country as colonial 
produce.” This is equal to about eight-an -achalf cents 

r bushel. This rate of duty on flour from the United 
States direct, under sir R. Page's sliding scale, is, on all 
below filty-one shillings the quarter, (of eight statute 
bushels,) equal to at least $3 the barrel on flour; for, be- 
sides the duty of twenty shillings per quarter, (equal to 
72.89.) the barrel is lost to the seller; so that the duty, 
except when a scarcity begins, is above $3—in reality 
about $3.25. 
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That policy designs to make the great and grow- 
ing lake states of the northwest consumers of her 
manufactures, by favoring their interchange with 
her. The light duty imposed on wheat thus ifitro- 
duced is meant to compensate the Canadian farmer 
for the competition which it brings against him: 
whilst the increased supply of bread-stuffs to Eng- 
Jand, thus ‘let in from the states by the Canada ca- 
nals, serves to quiet, in part, the excitement against 
the corn-laws, now convulsing her population at 
home. The policy favors, too, her shipping inter- 
ests; since all this, as colonia) flour, will be freight- 
ed in British bottoms. Thus the measure is made 
acceptable to a variety of the great interests for 
which she legislates. 


Such were the aims of England when she encour- 
aged the construction of the immense Welland ca- 
nal; and the last parliament, finding that Canada was 
oppressed with debt for making these improvements, 
which are to bring the western states of the union to 
the shop-doors of England as consumers, assumed, 
I believe, all or a large portion of the debt of Cana- 
da, by giving, with the consent of the holders, her 
bonds bearing 4 per cent. interest, for Canadian 
bonds bearing 5. hilst all the ministers of Eng- 
Jand have laid down and prosecuted such deep and 
wise systems for the benefit of her interests, her 
wealth, and her power, we think about hardly any 
thing, and talk about hardly any thing but persons, 
who shall have the emoluments and honor of offices, 
the duties of which one-half the aspirants have not 
the ability and integrity to discharge with either cre- 
dit to themselves or usefulness to the country. 


The Austrian government also, which looks upon 
innovations with almost the distrust of the Chinese, 
unable to resist the influence of the age, adopts a 
system of enlightened improvement and gives its 
countenance to enterprises which connect its trade, 
manufactures, and commerce with those of nations 
circumjacent. A private company commenced a 
railroad ruoning from Vienna to Milan; the stock- 
holders became disheartened, the shares could not 
be sold except at ruinous rates, and the work was 
suspended. The emperor issued a decree stating 
that a privilege once granted should not be revoked, 
and the company was told to continue the work, to 
make the experiment during two years; and if, at the 
end of that time, the road should be found unprofi- 
table, the government promised to take it at the cost, 
paying for it by a four per cent. stock. In conse- 
quence of this decree, that which was worthless be- 
came valuable; the shares are now worth ninety-two, 
and the work is rapidly progressing to its comple- 
tion. 

The effect of this English and Canadian arrange- 
ment on the revenues will merit the quickest vigi- 
Jance; and its influence on the whole tierof lake 
states and territories—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mi- 
chigan, Wiskonsin, and Iowa—merits their deepest 
interest. The increased demand for grain from 
those states would lead to an increased demand for 
lands, if they were relieved in a great degree, if not 
wholly, from direct taxation, and the people placed 
in a condition to purchase, both of which would be 
effected by the adoption of the measure which I 
pre sc. And the increased sales of the public 
ands would so augment the receipts in the treasury 
that the interest on the bonds would be readily paid 
from that source. Other states could find abundant 
useful purposes to which they could apply their por- 
tion of the bonds or the accruing interest. And the 
state legislator will find that many of those states 
which are least in debt are most in want of the 
schoolmaster. 


In an educational convention in Philadelphia, Mr. 
SraxLr, of North Carolina, gave so much conside- 
ration to aspeech which I made in congress in 1838, 
on the subject of dividing a portion of the public 
lands among the states for the purposes of educa- 
tion, in which I contrasted the various systems in 
this country and Europe, and exhibited the neglect 
which existed in his state—as to say it had so awak- 
ened the attention of the people of that state, that 
the legislature passed, and the people adopted a year 


or two after,a liberal system of public school in 


struction. 


I am sure that too high an estimate was placed on 
my humble exertions on the occasion referred to; 
but if to point out, as I then did, the evils of ne- 

lect of education, had the slighest effect in estab- 

ishing a system of instruction that will redeem 
thousands from ignorance and vice in that noble old 
state, I may cherish the hope that when I exhibit the 
same necessity for education in Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and other states, and 
also the means by which they may be remedied with- 
out taxation upon their people, that the liberal, the 


just, and the enlightened of those states will be the 


first to adopt and consummate so laudable a scheme 


for so l an object. The means I have al- 
ready indicated. 

The necessity for applying their quota of the 
amount of interest in many of the states will be ful- 
ly apparent by examining the following table, which I 
have made from the last census returns: 


Number of white persons over twenty years of age who 


cannot read and write. 

Maine, 3,241 Virginia, 58.784 
N. Hampshire, 942 N. Carolina, 56,609 
Massachusetts, 4,448 S. Carolina, 20,615 
Rhode Island, 526 Georgia, 30,717 
Vermont, 2,270 Alabama, 22,396 
New York, 44,452 Mississippi, 8,360 
New Jersey, 6,385 Louisiana, 4,861 
Pennslyvania, 33,940 Tennessee, 58,531 
Delaware, 4,832 Kentucky, 40.018 
Maryland, 11,605 Ohio, 35,394 
Indiana, 38,100 Florida, 1,303 
Illinois, 27,502 Wiskonsin, 1,701 
Missouri, 19,457 Iowa, 1,118 
Arkansas, 6,567 Dis't of Columbia, 1,033 
Michigan, 2,173 


It would be worthy of the highest attention of the 
legislators of many of the above states to devise 
some plan for the amelioration of the mental condi- 
tion of their people at home, and have them instruct- 
ed to read the penal laws which they pass to punish 
their vices, and the Bible, which is their best bless- 
ing, rather than devote their energies often in dis- 
cussing and passing resolutions instructing senalors 
and representatives to oppose enlightened systems of 
legislation for a great and extended nation. 


Were the principle and policy of that feature in 
the constitutions of New Granada, the Argentine 
Republic, Chili, Ecuador, the Republic of Bolivia, 
and other South American republics, which requires 
for citizenship and the right to vole that persons shall 
“be able to read and write,” engrafted in the constitu- 
tions of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and other states, 
nearly one-fifth of the votere would be disfranchis- 
ed. Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, that 
surrendered large portions of the public domain 
upon condition that itshould be equally distributed, 
would find abundant use for their full distributive 
poe 1 will continue the subject. J have the 

onor to be, truly, WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. CHARLES CARROLL, 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 


Lerrer III. 


Hall of representatives, Washington, 
January 21, 1843. 

Dear sm: The people often suffer as much from 
the non-use of a power by their agents as from its 
abuse. The one is as much to be deprecated as the 
other. We are now feelling the effects of both. 
What would have been the condition of the United 
States after the warof the revolution if congress 
had not used the powers delegated to it in the con- 
stitution? The nation at that period had a vast pub- 
lic debt—the states were also greatly indebted; and 
I ask again, what would have been the condition 
both of the general government and the states, if 
congress had refused to exercise the reveuue powers 
of the constitution? Would free trade have paid 
their debts, or relieved the people from direct taxa- 
tion, or have enabled them better to pay their direct 
taxes? Had no custom-houses been established, had 
no impost duties been levied, we would have had the 
form and shadow of a free nation; but England 
would have drained the substance of our wealth as 
copiously after as before the war. 


After the declaration of national independence, 
and during the whole period of the existence of 
the confederated government down to the period 
of the adoption of the present constitution, the 
states alone, individually, retained and exercised 
the power of levying impost duties and regulating 
commerce. 


In the confederated congress, propositions were of- 
ten made to request the states to surrender to the 
confederated government, for a limited time, this 
great power of levying impost duties. But the 
states refused. Propositions were made to surren- 
der it for ten years, for fifteen, and for twenty-five 
but always rejected. So jealous were the states of 
surrendering this vast power, that the New England 
states generally coupled with the proposition a 
bounty upon articles of their commerce or produc- 
tion. And the importance of exercising this power 
by the government was felt so strongly that the 
vernment was unable to discharge the debts which it 
had contracted without this privilege. 

In the congress of March 20th, 1783, a long reso- 
lution was offered on the subject, from which I ex- 
tract the following: 


to the support of government who are ali 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several 
states, as indispensably necessary to the restoralion of 
public credit, and to the punctual and honorable dis- 
charge of the public debts, to invest in the United 
States the power of levying the following duties 
upon goods imported into the said states from any 
ſarei rt, island, or plantation.” [Here follows 
a scale of duties on articles enumerated.) And on 
all other articles imported for the United States a 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem; provided that there 
be allowed a bounty of one-eighth of a dollar for eve- 
ry quintal of dried fish exported out of these United 
States, and alike sum for every barrel of pickled 
fish, beef, or pork, to be paid or allowed to the ex- 
pron thereof, at the ports from which they shall 

e so exported. | 


“ Provided, That none of the said duties shall be 
applied to any other purpose than the discharge of 
the interest or principal of the debts which shall 
have been contracted on the faith of the United 
States for supporting the present war, nor be con- 
tinued for a longer term than twenty-five years; and 

rovided that the collectors of the said duties shall 
appointed by the states within which their offices 
are to be respectively exercised, but when so ap- 
pointed shall be amenable to, and removable by, the 
the United States in congress assembled alone, and in 
case any state shall not make any such appointment 
within —— after notice given for that purpose, the 
appointment may be made bythe United States in 
congress assembled.” 


‘That for the further accommodation of the seve- 
ral states, to establish for a like term, not exceeding 
twenty-five years, and to appropriate to the dis- 
charge of the interest and principal of the debts 
which shall have been contracted on the faith of the 
United States, for supporting the war, substantial 
and effectual revenues, of such nature as they may 
respectively judge most convenient, to the amount 
of —, and in the proportions following, viz.” &c. 


e. 
6. %s Connecticut, N. York, New Jersey, Pæn 
sylvania. 

% Ve —- New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina. 

“ ivided Delaware.“ 


It could only have passed by the unanimous votes 
of the confederated states. 


In 1785 the legislature of New Jersey refused to 
furnish supplies, unless the several states having 
the advantage of commerce shall forbear exacting 
duties from other states for their own particular bene- 
fit.” 


On the 7th March, 1786, congress passed a resolu- 
tion appointing a committee to that body (hon. 
Caries Pinckney, of South Carolina, chairman, 
hon. Narnaniet Gonna, of Massachusetts, and hon. 
Wm. G. Grarson, of Virginia.) to wait on the le- 
gislature of New Jersey,and induce her to rescind her 
resolution and furnish her quota of money. By their 
earnest remonstrance the legislature of New Jersey 
repealed the resolution. i 


The convention which framed the constitution, a 
few years after, engrafted in that instrument the 
power permanently in congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and gener- 
al welfare of the United States“ —“ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
states.“ 


And you will remember that so opposed was Lu- 
THER Marry, attorney-general of Maryland, to the 
surrender of these vast powers to the general govern- 
ment, that he withdrew from the convention. In his 

ublished speech of 1787 to the legislature of Mary- 
and, which is the ablest paper ever written against 
the federal constitution, he dwells with great and es- 
pecial force upon the consequences to the states in 
giving the government the powers which I have just 
quoted from the constitution. 


The states reserved to themselves only the odiou 
expedient of sustaining all their expenses by direct 
taxation and a system of indirect excises, which most 
of them have been forced to adopt to mitigate the 
odium of direct and capitation taxation. All history 
demonstrates that the least objectionable mode of 
raising revenue is by sumptuary laws, or duties upon 
importations, because then only those pay any thi 

ike able a 
willing to purchase foreign fabrics, luxuries, and 
roductions. The next least objectionable mode is 
y internal excises; then only those contribute to the 
support of government who purchase the articles 
eer aaa on which the excise duties are 
evied. 


The most odious and hateful, and the most oppres- 


sive mode, is by capitation and direct taxation. The 
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two preceding modes are voluntary, the latter is com- 
ulsory. The former any citizen may escape, the 
atter no one can avoid. Before the Declaration of 
Independence Great Britain exerted supreme juris- 
diction over the subject; and it was her policy, as 
Mr. Pitt declared in parliament, that the colonies 
should not manufacture even a hob-nail. She often 
ssed laws prohibiting the establishment of manu- 
actures in the colonies. It was her policy then to 
make the people of the colonies or states tributaries 
to the support of the mother country. During the 
existence of the confederated government the states 
used the power to levy impost duties with so little 
skill and so little system that they derived but slight 
revenue from that source, as two facts wil] at once 
illustrate. ‘In North Carolina it was enacted thata 
merchant importing goods by land to the value of 
five pounds, should pay a duty for the same; but a 
planter might import goods to the value of twenty 
pounds, though he imported them for sale or mer- 
chandize, without paying any duty.” 
Virginia went far beyond the point of revenue or 
incidental protection, by declaring prohibition in ma- 
ny cases. 


In the house of delegates of the commonwealth of Virginia. 
Turspay, Novemser 6, 1787. 

“Resolved, That the importation of rum into this 
commonwealth ought to be prohibited from and after 
the day of —— next. 

“Resolved, That the importation of all foreign malt 
liquors ought to be prohibited from and after tie —— 
day of next. 

“Resolved, That the importation of brandies and 
other spirituous liquors, extracted from materials 
not the growth, manufacture, or production of any 

tof the United States, ought to be prohibited from 
and after the —— day of —— next. 

“Resolved, That a duty or tax of —— ought to be 

osed on all bar-iron and iron-castings imported into 
this commonwealth, not being the produce of any place 
within the United States. 

“Resolved, That a tax or duty of —— per bushel 
on all coal imported into this commonwealth, not 
the produce of any of the United States, ought to be 
im posed 


ed. 

«Resolved, That a tax or duty of —— ought to be 

imposed on all raw hemp, not being the growth or 
roduce of any of the United States, which shall be 
rted into this commonwealth. 

“ Resolved, That the importation of cheese, butter, 
pork, tallow, and tallow-candles into this common- 
wealth, which are not the produce of the U. States, 
ought to be prohibited.” 

About the same time The Patriotic Society of 
Richmond” passed, among others, the following re- 
solution: 

“Resolved, That the present circumstances of this 
state are adapted to the manufacture of the coarser 
woollens, cottons, linens, cordage, leather, and iron, 
and the production of salted pork and beef, of butter, 
soap, tallow and candles.” 


When the constitution was adopted, the debts of 
the confederated government were recognised and 
transferred to the constitutional government; and the 
debis of the states were left in their original position. 
The states awoke to the realization of their true 
situation of haing, as many of them had, large out- 
standing debts without the means of paying them but 
by systems of direct taxation on their citizens. 


The states found that they were oppressing their 
people by direct taxation, and required the govern- 
ment to assume their debts. The states did not urge 
that the land fund would pay either the interest or 
the principal; for at that period the land sales did not 
amount to a sum sufficient to pay the interest of one 
million of dollars. They had surrendered the great 
revenue powers to the general government. The 
government was but a trust and agent to be used for 
the benefit of the states and the people, and they de- 
manded that tbe government should exert its powers 
for their benefit, and to relieve a people from the 
oppression of direct taxation. ‘I'his was the language 
of the delegation in congress from Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. The revenue power and the state 
debts they maintained should gotogether. The cre- 
dit of the government was then at a low state, and it 
had an immense debt of its own to provide for. The 
population of the nation was less than four millions 
—the whole commerce, on which duties were levied, 
was but about $20,000,U00 in value, and the nett rev- 
enues of the nation were less than two millions, and 
its debt more than $60,000,000. A little more than 
$21,000,000 of state debts were assumed, and the 

overnment had to provide ways and means to meet 
iabilities of more than 380, 000, 900 with its then 
limited resources. 


All the predictions of the opponents of the mea- 
sure were falsified, and the expectations of its friends 
were more than realized. Confidence was at once 


established, business revived, industry prospered, and 
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twenty shillings which he expends in that Jur. 


the s:.inty treasury was filled without oppression to | But I have taken fourteen shillings in the pound, 3s a 
any: ai. the debt melted away gradually beneath | md@erate estimate of the sum that aman in America 
this gene rous and enlightened policy. Such, then, | pays towards the support of government in Great Britain 


was the true and sensible doctrine of state rights. 


who consumes British manufactures.” It follows 


The names of the opponents of the measure are fast then, as a consequence, that the people of this coun- 
fading from the memory of the people, while those | try contribute, in like proportion, to the support of 
who established the government afd its early policy | foreign governments upon all that they purchase. 
become brighter with time, and commemmorated | In 1836, we imported more than $70,000,000 worth 


in history. 


of foreign articles free of duty. The etfect was that 


Let the government give back to Maryland and to | those who purchased these articles paid not one cent 
Pennsylvania now the power over commerce which to the support of our own government, whilst at 
they surrendered and the government may retain the least four-fifths of that amount went into the treasury of 
public lands, and Maryland and Pennsylvania need | foreign governments, as I have shown, to support 


not ask her for her countenance. 


For each state kings on their thrones, parliaments that make laws 


would be enabled by the control of commerce, and prohibiting our productions, and foreign armies and 
fair duties, to relieve her people at once from direct | navies; whilst here at home we are striking down 
taxation, to pay her debts, and extend her improre- our army—whilst here at home our government is 


ments to the valley of the great west. 


The states surrendered vast, high, sovereign pow- 
ers to the general government, to be used upon all 
occasions when their interest and the well-being of 
the people require them. If the public interest and 
the public honor require that war should be declar- 
ed, the states yielded to the government the discre- 
tion and the power of declaring war—a power of the 
highest sovereignty, requiring in its exercise the 
wisest discretion. But it is a power which lingers 
dormant in the constitution, excepting in the revolu- 
tion of a half century, when necessity awakens it 
into vigorous use. It then marks an epoch, and is 
blazoned in the history of a nation. But there is a 
power of far amaer magnitude yielded by the states 
to the national government—the power to regulate 
commerce to lay impost duties, to levy taxes—a pow- 
er which, though less conspicuous than the power of 
war, is far more potential and transcendant. It is 
all pervading, ever active. When exercised with 
wise and enlightened discretion, it is a national bles- 
sing, and promotes alike the interest of the govern- 
ment, the states, and the people. Exercised in folly 
or indiscretion, or not exercised at all, it leads to ca- 
lamities which impoverish the nation and the states, 
and bankrupt the people. 

England levies no direct taxes upon her colonies, 
(or rarely is it done;) but by indirect taxes they give 
more than four-fifths of their productive wealth to 
the support of the mother country. It was that sup- 
port which she derived from the thirteen colonies; 
and it was for that alone she resisted their indepen- 
dence. She desired to produce, and that they should 
be forced to consume; and of all that they consumed 
at least four-fifths went into the national treasury at 
home after supporting her farmers and mechanics.— 
and those gentlemen who would recommend a policy 
for this government which would destroy the system 
of impost duties, upon the ground that those who 
purchase a foreign fabric have to pay a modicum of 
their wealth to the support of our own government, 
are animated by a spirit of as little patriotism aş 
wisdom. Can they be aware that if they effect their 
wishes, they not only force direct taxation on the 
farmer, low wages on the mechanic, but at last, in 
order to save a small per centage tothe purchaser of 
foreign goods, which should go into the national 
treasury to support the government which protects 
him, they are giving four-fifths of the amount which 
he purchases, to a government which may war upon 
his rights and his liberties. How is this? it may be 
asked. 

All the governments of Europe avoid as much as 
possible direct taxation upon their people, and it is 
only the worst governments in the world and the 
most tyrannical, that resort to it, as I will hereafter 
show. It often occurs that in some of the govern- 
ments of Europe the impost duties are very small. 
But it must be remembered that those governments 
levy heavy excise duties often on the same articles. 
So that at last the consumer pays a large amount to 
the government on the foreign article which he pur- 
chases, and in addition to which those governments 
ley a heavy excise upon the productions of their 
own country. This is the policy of England, and 
what is the result? 1 will quote an able American 
writer, who says: “It is generally alleged that a 
man pays fifteen shillings for the use of govern- 
ment out of every twenty shillings that he spends in 
Enelnnd. Some have stated the public tax as seven- 
teen shillings in the pound. Let us take one instance 
in the article of beer. The land pays a tax; the bar- 
ley which grows on it, when malted, pays an excise 
of sites by the bushel. Hops pay one penny by 
the puunc. The beer, when brewed, pays an excise 
greater in soMe cases than the original value. All 
the persons who labor in the premises contribute to 
the national revenue by their sundry consumptions 
to the amount of three-fourths of the whole price of 
their labor; this also must be charged on the beer. 
Surely, then, the consumer of beer pays more than 
seventeen shillings to the gorernment for every 


dishonored, the states disgraced, and the people bank- 
rupt, and the tax-gatherer wanders like a frightful 


ghost before the people. 


Those politicians who urge the policy are the best 
friends that England and European governments 
have, and the worst enemies the people of this na- 
tion have to encounter. The principles of their 
speeches and writings are borrowed from the speeches 
made in parliament during the commencement of the 
revolution, and their policy is the same that Lord 
North and Lord Grenville always advocated in rela- 
tion to this country. 

The whole amount of importations in 1836 was 
189,980,035; in 1839, $162,092,132. You can easi- 
y estimate how much our people paid each year to 

the support of alien and rival governments. But it 
is urged that if you keep in existence the custom- 

house system of Jevying duties on foreign imports, 

you do really require that the poor laborer and me- 

chanic must contribute a trifle to the support of his 

government, if he chooses, at his own pleasure, to 

purchase necessaries or luxuries whict. are imported 

from foreign countries; and that therefore, and for 

other such cogent and patriotic reasons, you should 

abolish the system, and let the.general government 

and the state governments exist only by direct taxa- 

tion upon those who have tangible property; for, if 
you abolish all impost duties, you will make foreign 

articles much cheaper for the laboring man and me- 

chanic. Suppose we admit this result, and then ex- 

amine its ultimate effect upon the laboring man and 

and mechanic without property. 


I will not examine if each individual in the nation 
contributes, by the impost system, in proportion to 
his ability to purchase foreign fabrics, Juxuries, and 
necessaries; but will admit that all pay in equal 
amounts. For the argument, we will suppose that 
it is necessary to raise $30,000,000 by impost duties, 
to relieve the states and the people, and to support 
the general government, and that a duty is laid on 
all articles imported. We have eighteen millions of 
inhabitants: then each individual would have to pay 
less than two dollars in the year. The impost sys- 
tem, by checking in some degree the flood of goods 
made by the pauper inhabitants of Europe, enables 
the laboeing man and mechanic to command a dol- 
lar a day for his skill and labor. Two dollars ab- 
stracted in the form of revenues from $365 will still 
allow him 8363 to support himself and family, and 
accumulate property. 

But it is urged that his coat, his tea, his coffee, 
and his salt must come free of duty, and every thing 
else, so that he can save two dollars, which would 
otherwise be taken by the government from his hard 
earnings. Suppose the duties are removed, and all 
the productions of Europe are sold here as cheap as 
they are sold there, and the laboring man and the 
mechanic can purchase them at a reduced price. 
Well, it must be remembered that so can the far- 
mer. What is the result? The farmer supports the 
mechanics and laborers of Europe as well as their 
governments, and the mechanic and laboring men 
are thrown out of employment here at home. Will 
the laboring man and mechanic become farmers? 
They have not the capital. Will they work in tho 
field? The home market and home consumption is 
destroyed in our own country for the surplus of the 
ficlds, and the governments of Europe, in considera- 
tion of our free trade, levy only 1,000 per cent.* 


The Paris correspondent of the National Intell en- 
cer writes: We have the accounts of the tobacco ad- 
ministration (Regie) for 1841; nett revenue nearly eighty 
millions of frances, [about 916, 000.000] —it was about 
46,000,000 of francs in 1530.” ‘I'he revenue derived 
tron: this single article by France was grenier than the 
entire revenue of the United States fromm imports on all 
urticles imported. 

Congress has created three or four fobucco missions 
extraordinary, which has pleased the tobacco interest, 
though it has not benefitted it: nor will it be bene fined 
until the policy of wise. not extreme, countervailing du- 
ties be established by congress. 
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upon our tobacco, and wholly prohibit our grain ithe Grecian republics recourse was had in great de- 


from their countries. The farmer, then, cannot em- 
ploy the mechanic at home, for he cannot salythe 
grain which is decaying in his granary; and the me- 
chanic must stick to his trade, and compete with 
the laborers of Europe for a sale of his goods to the 
farmer, who is the consumer. 


The price of production of the . here 
has found the level of the price in Europe; and by this 
policy, as surely as the highest unobstructed brook 
that rises in my own Catoctin mountain or the high- 
est Alleghany will find the level, in time, of the 
great ocean, so surely will the rate of wages ap- 
roximate to the level of the wages of the world. 
hat is that level? In Africa about 3 cents; in In- 
dia about 5 cents; in Europe about 10 or 12, averag- 
ing, if you pann 10 cents. But suppose, which is 
not at all likely, that it should be double the price 
in this country to what it is in Europe (25 cents per 
day,) it would yield the laboring man and mechanic 
71 25 per year. In saving by this system two dol- 
ars, he will lose in reduced wages just 8292 25 per 
year. And this would be the effect of their friend- 
ship for the poor man. But these politicians con- 
sole the laboring man for his loss of $292 25 per 
year by assuring him that he can eat as much salt as he 
foe without paying any duly to government, although 
e may not be able to buy flour and meat for him- 
self and family. 


On this subject I cannot resist my inclination to 
quote a page from J. R. McCulloch, on the rate of 
wages: 

“When wages are considerably reduced, the poor 
are obliged to economise, or to submit to live on a 
smaller quantity of necessaries and conveniences, 
and those, too, of an inferior species, than they had 
previously been accustomed to; and the danger is that 
the coarse and scanty fare which has thus been in 
the first instance forced on them by necessity, should 
in time become congenial from habit. Should this, 
unfortunately, be the case, the condition of the poor 
would be permanently depressed, and no principle 
would be left in operation that could raise wages to 
their level, for the laborers could no longer have a 
motive to lessen the increase of population as com- 
pared with that of capital; and unless they did this, 
it is quite impossible that they could ever emerge 
from their 1 condition. The lowering of 
the opinions of the Jaboring class with respect to the 
mode in which they ought to live, is perhaps the 
most serious of all the evils that can beſull them. 
Let them become contented with a lower species of 
food, and an inferior standard of comfort, and they 
may bid an eterna) adieu to every thing better. And 
it ought always to be borne in mind that every re- 
duction in the rate of real wages, which is not of a 
Mau transient description, will certainly have this 
effect.“ 


But the general government must be supported, 
the state governments must be supported, and the 
debts must be paid. How are they to be paid? By 
direct taxation, say these politicians; for this is go- 
ing back, they maintain, to first principles of govern- 
ment, and gives equality to a system. 


Before the farmers and mechanics adopt the ad- 
vice of those who recommend the destruction of the 
custom-houses, that government should be supported 
by free trade and direct taxes, as a consequence, 
(and the terms are synonymous,) which they main- 
tain is going back to original principles, it would be 
well to refresh their memories by reading the earli- 
est account of that system, recorded in the 47th 
chapter of Genesis, and it will be found that the ex- 
ecutive government gathered all the gold and silver 
in the land of Egypt and the land of Canaan, and 
brought the money into Pharoah’s house, and next 
seized upon their Jands; and when the oppression 
was complete, and the silver and gold exhausted, it 
was willing to receive one-fifth of the product of 
the field in kind—a policy which wholly enslaved an 
entire nation. But now the farmer finds, when his 
gold and silver is exhausted, when his public lands 
are seized upon by a selfish government, still gold 
and silver is exacted, for atill his debts must be paid, 
and the government feels no paternal sympathy, se- 
pee its interest from his, and extends only a side- 

ong glance of step-dame indifference. By the sys- 
tem of oppressive exactions upon the people the 
Egyptian monarch became rich, and his subjects be- 
came poor. The history of the world, from that 
period down to this, illustrates the fact that, when- 
ever positive and personal taxes to a considerable 
amount are substituted for negative taxes, the peo- 
ple degenerate by the change. Solon found the 
Athenians oppressed and many of them enslaved by 
personal and direct taxes, and his first duty as great 
arbiter was to modify the entire system of taxation, 
and prevent in his constitution any Athenian from 
being sold a slave for taxes. And in the best day of 


18 to custom 
ics. 

‘It is manifest (says Boeckh, in his Public Econo- 
my, vol. 2, page 8,) that revenues derived from pub- 
lic property and indirect taxes were considered the 
best adapted for the political economy to which the 
economy of the Greek republics belongs.” 

And again, on page 14: 

„The Medeans applied the harbor duties and other 
taxes to the use of government: the tax on land and 
houses (the property of the state) they did not col- 
lect (but kept an account of them) except in times 
of urgent necessity.” 

A similar policy was adopted by the Roman re- 
public: 

„Among the ordinary taxes gradually introduced 
as the empire extended itself, are mentioned taxes 
on public lands, comprising pastures and woods adap- 
ted to the grazing of cattle, a tax called from the 
account-book in which it was entered scriptura; har- 
bor duties, levied in harbors, on the frontier, and at 
fords and bridges, to be paid in kind.“ Fuss“ Roman 
Antiquities, p. 457. 

The coffers of the Roman republic received a 
large contribution from excises levied on the trade 
to India, which consisted principally of luxuries. and 
required a large abstraction of gold and silver from 
the republic. Some writers compute the revenue 
from the excise duties on this trade alone at thirty 
or forty millions of dollars. | 

„The land tax and poll tax had been long in use 
through the provinces; but they do not appear to 
have been generally imposed on the Roman people 
before the reign of Galienus, who succeeded Dio- 
clesian. From that period, direct or positive taxes 
became universal. hat was the condition of the 
Roman people under the administration of customs, 
excises, and other negative taxes, compared with 
the times in which the land tax, the poil tax, and 
other positive taxes were universal? It was an age 
of gold compared to that of iron. Humanity is 
shocked at the tales of wo that aretold. Parents 
are said, during the latter ages of the empire, to have 
sold their children and themselves into slavery in 
order to shun the burden of taxes.“ 

Spain was the mistress of Europe as long as she 
protected ber farmers and mechanics by wise legis- 
lation, and supported her government by impost du- 
ties. Since which she has declined, and has been 
almost as tributary to English wealth and power as 
the most dependent of the English colonics; not- 
withstanding, as Sir William Blackstone states, 
above a thousand millions of bullion are calculated 
to have been imported into Europe from America 
within less than three centuries. 


No nation can flourish that will not legislate in 
relation to the policies of other nations as they af- 
fect her own interest, and that will not give liberal 
care to cherish agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce. And why should not the farmer receive the 
care of government as well as the manufacturer 
and the man of commerce? A farmer is in reality 
a manufacturer and merchant. 

“Jt has always appeared to me,” says Anderson in 
his Observations on National Industry, a little sur- 
prising, that mankind should have in general enter- 
tained such just ideas with regard to the means of 
making manufactures flourish, and such defective 
notions concerning improvements in agriculture. 
For there is no man so ignorant as not to know at 
once that the only possible way to make a manufac- 
ture thrive is to procure a ready vent for the goods; 
as, without this, every other encouragement, bow- 
ever liberal, must be ineffectual. And is it not suf- 
ficiently obvious that agriculture, although it has 
been distinguished by another name is, to every in- 
tent and purpose, a manufacture in as strict a sense 
of the word as the forming a yard of broadcloth, 
and differs not in any respect from other manufac- 
tures as to the means of making it fourish?’’ 

If congress can legislate to benefit commerce and 
manufactures, (and who doubts it?) why can it not 
legislate to benefit the farmer’ If it can aid a mi- 
nority interest, will not the democratic principles of 
the government enjoin as a duty on it to advance the 
majority interest? The last congress passed a pro- 
tective tariff, and it received the unanimous vote of 
Pennsylvania, and the almost unanimous vote of 
New York. Where did those get the constitutional 
power from who voted for it? Will they say, in that 
clause of the constitution which authorises congress 
to lay impost duties? Then 1 point to the same clause 
for the power to pass the measure which I recom- 
mend, which will benefit the internal commerce of 
the farmer. 

Will those who voted for the last tariff law, and 
those that have passed heretofore, point to that 
clause in the constitution which gives congress the 


duties for the support of the repub- 
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sures? Then I point to the same clause, and say that 
commerce is almost stagnant, internal and foreign 
commerce, and that it never will revive and prosper 
again until the farming interest is relieved. Or will 
they point to the clause which gives congress the 
power to provide for the general welfare? I point 
to the same clause, and say that the general welfare 
cannot be promoted, and indeed there can be no ge- 
neral welfare as long as the farming interest is op- 
pressed. There is a blight over the whole Union. 
The government cavnot borrow a dollar: it is in dis- 
honor. The honor of the states have received a 
wound, and universal distress appeals in behalf of 
the scheme of relief I recommend. Without the 
measure the resources of the nation will not be de- 
veloped, nor will the treasury, as things are, meet 
the wants of government. 


Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures seem 
to be the three grand divisions of human industry, 
Prosperity, and wealth. Though divided in pursuit, 
they should be united in interest, mutually impart- 
ing and receiving aid. This division of industry 
augments the wealth of a nation, whilst it admits of 
greater profit in each branch of business by wholly 
occupying the attention and labor of those who are 
respectively employed. ; 

We should give agriculture the first care, if pre- 
ference should be given to either, as it supports ma- 
nufactures and commerce; but neither can flourish 
when one or the other is depressed. ‘Fhe skill of 
wise legislation should make them harmonize in re- 
ciprocal profits. ` 

At the close of the last war the debts of the Unit- 
ed States of various kinds were about $168,000,000; 
they were paid off in about seventeen years; and as 
much as ten millions of dollars was applied annual- 
ly to liquidating the principal, whilst the treasu 
was at the same time overflowing by the tariff whic 
then existed. Now the nation has more than dows 
ble the population and more than double the re- 
sources, and could discharge the amount 1 propose 
with an ease that would give life to every business 
without retarding or oppressing any. 

I will present other considerations in my next let- 
ter. Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. CuarLes CARROLI., 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 


j LETTER IV. 3 
all of representatives, ington, 

á Jan 20, 1843. 

Dear Sin: I am aware that it is urged against the 
measure which I propose that, if the states are ex- 
tricated from their present difficulties, they may be- 
come involved again; and upon this hypothesis many 
say that ruin had as well exist now, and dishonor 
abide upon the states, because there is a possibility 
that some fifty yeais hence, in another generation, 
those who come after us may be imprudent as we 
have been, and may not profit by the lesson of ex- 
perience. We are told in Paradise Lost” that 
“knowledge of good is bought dear by tasting il].”— 
And, as experience is our best counsellor, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that those who follow us on the 
stage of human and political life will have all of 
our knowledge, with more than our experience.“ 
South Carolina and Massachusetts by“their zeal and 
firmness induced the passage of the assumption law 
of 1790; they have remained nearly free from debt 
during the more than balf century that has elapsed. 
There are others who say that they would like to 
sustain the measure, but would like to see the con- 
stitution so altered that states could contract no 
debts. I can never be one of this number. Speak- 
ing for myself alone, I am free to avow, upon the 
most anxious and serious reflection, that I have come 
to the conclusion that the constitution ought to be 
let alone. If one party would have it altered this 

ear, another one would wish to alter it the next.— 

he constitution is the only stable thing we have in 
this government, and let us be satisfied with it, if 
even its powers are often unwisely exercised.— 
The states can alter their constitutions if they deem 
ali and can restrict their legislatures if they 

ease. 
j Nor would it be wise to ask those states that are 
not in debt to fetter themselves in all future time, 
and, whatever may be the a, to deny them 
the means of meeting them. Nor is it necessary for 
the indebted states; for, if they really could ever find 
those who would lend them money again afler they 
shall have been relieved, they would not be likely to 
avail themselves of the right and means to become 
involved. 

All nations that have prospered, or are prospering, 
have adopted some fixed policy of government, which 
no party in the ascendency dare alter. It is not 20 
in this country, and never has been but when we 


power to regulate commerce as sustaining the mea- | have had a funded debt. I am not one of those who 
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think that a national debt is a national blessing; FEBRUARY 28, 1814. 


but I am one of those who believe that a modę- 

rate, not oppressive debt, is not a national calamity. 

aniy of national legislation has produced all our 

evils. s 

The subject is interesting enough to justify my pre- 
senting the details, with the prominent facts, to make 
manifest— 

First, that the general government is more the 
eause than the states of their present indebtedness; 
and, secondly, that the past history of the states 
gives sufficient earnest of the future to justify con- 
clusion, that, if relieved from their difficulties, 
now, they would not be willing, on their own mo- 
tion, or by the allurements of the general govern- 
e to embarrass themselves again with oppressive 

ts. 

Before I give the rise and progress of the system 
of national improvements. and then again its change 
by dividing revenue among the states, and in turn aban- 
doning both policies, I will state that the history of 
the past will prove that, from the time of the assump- 
tion of the state debts in 1790 until about 1830, com- 
prising a period of almost half a century, never 
were states more prudent in the administration of 
their financial systems, and more sparing in using 
their credit. 

For example, the condition of many of the indebt- 
ed states was as follows: 


The debts of 1830. 
Pennsylvania $6,300,000 
Maryland 676, 689 
Indiana none 
Illinois “ 
Michigan 10 
Arkansas 40 
Florida 40 
Mississippi 10 
$6,976,689 


And it must be remembered that such was their 
prudence, and so high stood their credit, that, during 
the Jast war with England, the general government 
borrowed money from the states. The state of Ma- 
ryland and other states not only loaned the general 
government money, but, so low was the credit of the 
government, that that of Maryland was preferred: 
and at the time that the capitol in which I now 
triotic citizen of Maryland 
was the only individual to be found, for some 
time, who would lend the government money.— 


But when congress used the revenue powers of the 
Constitution its credit revived, and the vast debt of 


the war was paid amidst overflowing national pros- 
perity. 

But in presenting, as briefly as 1 may, the past his- 
tory of the national government, it may be necessa- 
ry to present the course pursued by many of those 
‘who induced the system. Many have changed their 
8 Sr upon principle and upon policy, and most 
of the actors on the stage have varied their opinions 
on great measures. What they have thought con- 

ituti aye thought uncon- 
atitutional at another; and what they thought expe- 
dient at one time, they thought inexpedient after- 
wards. Thus have their opinon vibrated like the 
pendulum, and thus have the policies of tbe govern- 
ment vibrated: they and the policy of government 
moving together like a half loaded needle all around 
the compass of the constitution, and settling stead- 
fastly at no one point. 

Many who have aided in producing the evils now 
atand paralyzed in apprehension, whilst others who 


Rave led on the fleet of states into difficulties are anx- 


fous to desert them in the first storm, and leave them 
to the mercy of the winds and the waves. 


In the house of representatives of the United States. 
DecemsBer 29, 1813. Mr. Kina, of North Carolina, 
now senator from Alabama.] presented a petition 
rom sundry inhabitants of North Carolina, praying 
the aid and patronage of the general government in 
opening an inland navigation which shall connect the 
waters of the Chesapeake bay with those of St. Ma- 


_ry’s river, in the state of Georgia. 


This petition was committed: to the committee 
of the whole house on a bill to subscribe for stock 
in the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company. 

Janvary 3, 1814. Mr. Preasants, of Virginia, 
po a petition of inhabitants of the state of 

irginia, praying the aid ane patronage of the general 
government in opening an inland navigation from the 
waters of the Chesapeake bay to St. Mary's river, in 
the state of Georgia. The petition was referred to the 
same committee of the whole house to which the pe- 
lution presented by Mr Kine was referred. 

January 4, 1814. Mr. Troup, of Georgia, pre- 
sented a petition of inhabitants of the state of Geor- 
gia for the same purpose as above; which was 
-also referred to the same committee of the whole 


Mr. Govrpan, of South 
Carolina, presented a similar petition of citizens of 
that state. 


Marca 19, 1814. The speaker presented a simi- 
lar petition from other citizens of South Carolina. 


Marca 1, 1814. Mr. Murrree, of North Ca- 
rolina, presented a petition of inhabitants of the 
state of North Carolina for the same purpose as 
above. 

This petition was referred toa select committee, 
consisting of Mr. Murrrer, of North Carolina, Mr. 
Ricnarp Srocxron, of New Jersey, Mr. Joun G. 
Catnoon, of South Carolina, Mr. Cartes J. Incer- 
soLL, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Joun W. TarLon, of 
New York. 

Mr. Macon, of North Oarolina, also, on the Ist 
of March, 1814, presented a petition from other citi- 
zens of North Carolina, the same as that presented 
by Mr. Morrresr, and which was referred to the same 
committee. 


Marca 1, 1814. On motion of Mr. Kine, of 
North Carolina, the committee of the whole was 
discharged from the further consideratien of the 
petition presented by him on the 29th December, 
1813, and it was referred to Mr. Munrrree’s select 
committee. 


Manch 12, 1814. Mr. Morrree, from the select 
committee, reported a bill authorizing the presi- 
dent to cause certain parts of the coast of the United 
States to be surveyed; which was twice read, and 
committed. 

Apau 11, 1814. The bill was considered in com- 
mittee of the whole house, was amended, and or- 
dered to be engrossed, and read a third time on the 
next day. 


APRIL 12. 1814. The bill was read a third time 
and passed, [and it is believed without opposition from 
ang guetter) 

he following is a copy of the bill, (No. 89.) 

Marca 12, 1814. Mr. Monrnxx, of North Caro- 
lina, from a select committee on a memorial of citi- 
zens of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, reported the following bill, which 
was read the first and second time, and commit- 
ted to a committee of the whole house on Wednesday 
next: i 
A bill authorizing the president to cause certain parts 

of the coast of the United States to be surveyed. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in ess assembled, 
That the president be, and he is hereby, authoriz- 
ed to cause the several portages between the naviga- 
ble waters on the coast of the United States, from 
the river St. Mary’s to the Hudson, to be accurately 
surveyed by one or more persons, to be appointed by 
him, for the pur of ascertaining the most eligible 
sites for canals between the same whereby an inter- 
nal water communication between the aforesaid ri- 
vers may be completed; and that a sum not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for 
the defraying any expense which may be incurred in 
making such survey, to be paid out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Apriz 11, 1814. This bill was acted upon in com- 
mittee of the whole, and was amended by striking 
out the word Hudson,“ and inserting St. Croix,” 
and, as thus amended, was ordered to be engrussed 
and read a third time. 

Apri 12, 1814. The bill was read the third time, 
passed the house, and was sent to the senate for con- 
currence. 

The bill was twice read in the senate, pro forma, 
and was not further acted upon, asthe session of 
congress closed on the 18th of April, 1814, only five 
days after it was received by the senate from the 
house. It was, on the last day of the session, with 
all other bouse bills, postponed until the next session 
of congress. . . 

Fesuary 11. 1808. Mr. Newron presented a 
memorial of inhabitants of the county of Norfolk, 
and its vicinity, in the state of Virginia, praying the 
aid and patronage of congress to enable the compa- 
ny incorporated by acts of the legislatures of Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina, called “The Dismal Swamp 
company,” to complete a canal, which has been 
commenced for connecting the waters of the Al- 
bemarle Sound, in the state of North Carolina, 
with the waters of Elizabeth river, in the state of 
Virginia. 

he memorial, presented as above by Mr. New- 
TON, was signed by many distioguished citizens of 
Virginia—among them the hon. LirtLeron W. Taze- 
WELL, afterwards a senator to congress and governor 
of Virginia. The memorial set out with expressions 
of congratulation that congress had, at last, turned 
its attention to one of the greatest and best interests 
of the country, the improvement of its natural ad- 
vantages by roads and canais. It referred particu- 
larly to the resolution adopted in the senate on the 


motion of Jonw Quincy Apame, on the 34 March, 
1807, calling on the secretary of the treasury for a 
report and plan of a general and comprehensive sys- 
tem of internal improvements, under which Mr. 
Ga _atin made his celebrated report to the senate in 

809. The memorial then went on to say, that among 
the most important of the links in the great chain of 
public works which the government ought at once 
seriously to set itself about, for the purpose of unit- 
ing the several parts of the confederacy, as well for 
commercial as for national advantages, was the Dis- 
mal Swamp canal, running from Norfolk into the 
Sounds along the sea shore to North Carolina; and as 
the completion of the whole system must necessarily 
occupy many years, the memorialists suggested the 
propriety of immediate aid for their particular 
work. 

Thus early was the attention of congress directed 
to the subject of internal improvements, without re- 
gard to parties or sections. All parties were united 
in Mr. Moxnox's administration, during which a sys- 
tem of improvements wasestablished with a zeal and 
unanimity seldom equalled, as a few facts will suffi- 
ciently establish: 

‘“NovemBer 23. 1823.—A dinner was given in 
Washington to the delegates from various parts of 
the union, Mr. Kent, of Maryland, chairman, 
amounting to about two hundred, who had been in 
convention for several days, and had adopted a series 
of resolutions, offered by Gen. Mercer, in favor of 
making the Chesapeake and Ohio canal; the second 
declaring that ‘two-elevenths be subscribed by the 
state of Maryland, three-elevenths by the state of Vir- 
ginia, four-elevenths by the United Stetes. and two- 
elevenths by the District citizens.” At this dinner 
many of the cabinet officers of the government were 
present. ‘There were no regular toasts, but the spon- 
taneous sentiments offered fill a column and a half..— 
The following are some of them: 

“ By the secretary of state.-—The first right and the 
first duty of nations—self-defence and self-improve- 
ment. 

“ By the secretary of war. Canal navigation between 
the Atlantic and the Western waters, essentially con- 
nected with the commerce, the defence, and the 
union of the states. May it receive the patronage 
and support of the nation. 

“By the general.—Roads and canals: 
Toy unite all interests, and render our union indis- 
soluble. 


“Mr. Apams and Mr. Cal nov having retired— 

tt By Mr. Archibald Lee, of Maryland.—John Quin- 
ey Adams: The first to elicit in the senate of the 

nited States the luminous report of Albert Galla- 
tin upon internal improvements. 

‘By Mr. Fitzhugh, of Virginia.— The hon. J. C. 
Calhoun: The liberal and enlightened advocate of a 
ace of internal improvement commensurate with 

©, powers of the government and the resources of 
the nation. 

“By Mr. Shannon, of Virginia. —Wm. H. Craw- 
ford: The friend of internal improvement, prevented 
by ae osition from attending the marriage festival 
of the 


hio and Potomace. “ Viles Register, 15th No- 
vember, 1823. i 
Within a few weeks after, Mr. Moxwnror, in his 


message of 3d December, 1823, says: 

„Many patriotic and enlightened citizens [al]ud- 
ing to this convention and this dinner] who have 
made this subject an object of particular investiga- 
tion, are of opinion that the waters of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio may be connected together by one 
continued canal, arid at an expense far short of the 
value and im ce of the object to be obtained. 
If this could be accomplished, it is impossible to cal- 
culate the beneficial consequences which would re- 
sult from it. A great portion of the produce of the 
very fertile country through which it would pass, 
would find a market through that channel. Troops 
might be moved with great facility in time of war, 
with cannon and every kind of munition, in either 
direction. Connecting the Atlantic with the western 
country, in a line passing through the seat of the na- 
tional government, it would essentially strengthen 
the bond of union itself. Believing, as 1 do, that 
congress the right to appropriate money 
for such a national object, (the jurisdiction remain- 
ing in the states through which the canal would 
pass,) I submit it to your consideration whether it 
may not be advisable to authorize, by an adequate 
appropriation, the employment of a suitable number 
of the officers of the corps of engineers to examine 
the unexplored ground during the next scason, and 
to report their opinion thereon. It will likewise be 
proper to extend their examinations to the several 
routes through which the waters of the Ohio may be 
connected, by canals, with those of Lake Erie.” 

“A board of internal improvements, composed by 
order of the president, through the department of 
war, consisting of Brig-.Gen. S. Beayanp awd Lieut. 
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Cel Torres, officers of the army of the United 
States, and Jonn L. Sunrivan, civil engineer, of the 
state of Massachusetts, was established.“ 

After the general government had induced the 
state of Maryland to enlarge the canal, it subscribed 
one million of dollars to the same, by the following 
vote, which I extract from the journals of the house 
of representatives and the senate: 

“In the house of representatives, May 9th, 1828, 
‘An act authorising the subscription of stock to the 
Chesapeake and Olio canal company’ was read the 
third time, and on the question, ‘Shall this bill pass” 
was determined in the affirmative by the following 


vote: 

+ YEAS—Messrs. Samuel Anderson, William Arm- 
strong, John Bailey, John Baldwin, John Barbour, 
Stephen Barlow, Ichabod Bartlett, Mordecai Bart- 
ley, Isaac C. Bates, Edward Bates, Philemon Beech- 
er. John Blair, Thomas H. Blake, William L. Brent, 
Richard A. Buckner, Samuel Butman, Thomas Chil- 
ton, James Clark, Lewis Condict, Richard Coulter, 
William Creighton, Jr., David Crockett, Benjamin 
W. Crowningshield, J. Culpepper, J. Davenport, J. 
D. Dickerson, Clement Dorsey, Joseph Duncan, Ed- 
ward Everett, James Findley, Tomlinson Fort, 
Chauncey Forward, Levin Gale, Daniel G. Guarn- 
sey, Henry H. Gurley, Gabriel Holmes, Jonathan 
Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Jacob C. Isaacks, Kensy 
Johns, Jr., Joseph Lawrence, Joseph Lecompte, 
Isaac Lefler, Robert P. Letcher, Peter Little, Edward 
Livingston, Chittenden Lyon, John Magee, Henry 
C. Martindale, Dudley Marvin, Lewis Maxwell, 
George McDuffie, Robert McHatton. Samuel Me- 
Kean, William McLean, Charles F. Mercer, Orange 
Merwin, Thomas Metcalfe, Charles Minor, John 
Mitchell, Jas. C. Mitchell, Thos. B. Moore, Gabriel 
Moore, Thos. Newton, Robt. Orr, Jr., G. W. Owen, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Elisha Phelps, Isaac Pierson, David 
Plant, William Ramsay, Joseph Richardson, Wil- 
Jiam Russell, Lemuel Sawyer, John Sergeant, Au- 

ustine H. Shepherd, John Sloane, Oliver H. Smith, 

ichael C. Sprigg, William Stansbury, James S. 
Stevenson, J. B. Sterigere, Andrew Stuart, 0 
R. Storrs, James Strong, Samuel Swan. John 
Taylor. Hedge Thompson, Phineas L. Tracy, Ebe- 
nezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, Espy Van Horn, John 
Varnum, Samuel F. Vinton, George E. Wales, Aaron 
Ward, George C. Washington, John C. Weems, 
Thomas Whipple, jr., Elisha Whittlesey, Charles A. 
Wickliffe, James Wilson Joseph E. Wingate, David 
Woodcock, George Wolf, John C. Wright, Joel 
Yancey—107.” Nays 70. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Subscription of 41,000,000 
K Stock—1828. $ 

«In the senate, on the question, “‘shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed, and the bill be read a third time 
as amended?” the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bateman, Bou- 
ligny, Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Foot, Harrison, Hen- 
dricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Kane, King, Knight, McKinley, McLane, Marks, 
Noble, Ridgely, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Thomas, Webster, 
Willey—29.“ Nays 17. 

The limits of this correspondence will not allow 
me to make other extracts from the journal to show 
the policy of the government; but this is sufficient 
to make distinct, that the government at this period 
adopted the policy of uniting as joint partners with the 
states in a system of internal improvements, and all 
parties then thought it wise and constitutional thus 
to apply the general national revenues. It was then 
constitutional to lead the states into difficulties.— 
Can the measure J propose be unconstitutional be- 
cause it proposes to extricate them from the effect 
of this system? Was it constitutional then to lead 
them into difficulties because it was popular? And is 
the measure 1 advocate to extricate them unconsti- 
tutional, because ove fear that the attempt 
will be unpopul 

The system was popular, and therefore it was sus- 
taiued, north, south, east, and west. But many pub- 
lic men thought that the difficulty of discriminuting 
between the various applications for aid from the 
national treasury would be obviated, and a greater 
equality prescrved in disseminating and equalizing 
the aid of the general government, by so modifying 
the system as to induce the general government to 
divide the revenues of the nation at once among 
the states, so that the states should construct such 
improvements as they might deem most promotive 
of their interests, and best calculated to develop their 
resources. 

As early as 1826 Mr. Mauron Dicxenson had 
made a report in the senate proposing to divide 
910, 000.000 of the general revenues annually among 
the states, and at a time too when the national debt 
amounted to 880 000, 000. There were many en- 
lightened persons who strongly concurred in the po- 
licy and wisdom of such a recommendation. Mr. 


— — 


‘Dicgenson was subsequently placed in the cabinet 


of General Jackson. The policy of dividing the 

national revenues without discrimination among the 

states, and the national benefits which the improve- 

ments of the states separately confer, will be seen in 

the following extract from president ANDREW Jacx- 

oa s mesage to both housesof congress, December 
, 1830: 

“Jt may sometimes happen that the interests of 
particular states would not be deemed to coincide 
with the general interest in relation to improvements 
within such states. But if the danger to be appre- 
hended from this source is sufficient to require it, a 
discretion might be reserved to congress to direct 
such improvements of a general character as the 
states concerned might not be disposed to unite in, 
the application of the quotas of those states, under 
the restriction of confining to each state the expenditure 
of ils appropriate quota. It may, however, be assum- 
ed as a Safe general rule that such improvements as 
serve to increase the prosperity of the respective 
states in which they are made, by giving new facili- 
ties to trade, and thereby augmenting the wealth and 
comfort of the inhabitants, constitute the surest mode 
of conferring permanent and substantial advantages upon 
the whole. The strength as well as the true glory 
of the confederacy is founded on the prosperity and 
power of the several independent sovereignties of 
which it is composed, and the certainty with 
which they can be brought into successful active 
co-operation through the agency of the federal go- 
vernment.” 


The principle and policy of dividing the revenues 
of the nation among the states to be applied by them 
to purposes of internal improvement, as recommend- 
ed by the message which 1 have just extracted from, 
was fully discussed and as sivas settled as 
any greatquestion has been since the formation of 
the government. After the sentiments and princi- 
ples of General J ackson’s message of 1830 were 
made known to the country he was re-elected, and 
the argument which was familiar at that time was, 
that the people endorsed alike the constitutionality 


ſoſ the measure and the measure itself by casting a 


decided vote in its favor. Whatever may be due to 
such considerations, it is manifest that the congress 
of the U. States a few years after adopted the princi- 
ple and policy of the message by dividing among the 
states thirty-seven millions four hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and ninety-seven cents, (37.468, 859 AE For the 
14th section of the law of 1836, is as follows: One 
quarter parton the first dayof January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, or as soon thereafter as 
may be, one quarter part on the first day of April, 
one quarter part on the first day of July, and one 
quarter part on the first day of October, all in the 
same year.” 

By the report of Mr. Levi Woopsury, secretary 
of the treasury, the states were entitled under this 
law to the following amounts: 


Maine, i . ; $1,274,451 02 
New Hampshire, . . 892,115 71 
Massachusetts, . é 1,784,231 43 
Rhode Island, ‘ ‘ 509,780 41 
Vermont, ‘ ‘ 892,115 71 
Connecticut, . . 1,019,560 81 
New York, .. 5,352,694 28 
New Jersey. 8 s 1,019,560 81 
Pennsylvania, ‘ i 3,823,353 06 
Delaware, 4 382,335 31 
Maryland, 5 5 1,274,451 02 
Virginia, bo 2.931,237 34 
North Carolina, . . 1,911,676 53 
South Carolina, . ‘ 1,401,896 12 
Georgia, 5 8 1.40 1,896 12 
Alabama, è ‘ 892,115 71 
Mississippi, . 509,780 41 
Louisiana, ‘ r 637,225 51 
Missouri, A ° 509,780 41 
Kentucky, ‘ è 1,911,676 53 
Tennessee, . r 1,911,676 53 
Ohio, ° š 2,676,347 14 
Indiana, $ é 1,147,005 92 
Illinois, ` è 637,225 51 
Arkansas, 4 5 382,335 31 
Michigan, o g 382,335 31 

Total, 637,468,859 97 


It was passed in the house of representatives on 
the 2ist of June, 1836, by the following vote: 

YEAS—John Quincy Adams, Chilton Allen, He- 
man Allen, Joseph B. Anthony, Wm. H. Ashley, 
Jeremiah Bailey, John Bell, Abm. Bockee, William 
K. Bond, Ratliff Boon, Nathaniel B. Borden, Mathias 
J. Bovee, Lyman Boyd, Geo. N. Briggs, Samuel 
Bunch, Jesse A. Bynum, John Calhoun, William B. 
Calhoun, John Carr, William B. Carter, Zadock 
Casey, John Chambers, John Chaney, Reuben Chap- 
man, Graham H. Chapin, Timothy Childs, N. H. 
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‘Claiborne, W. Gark, Jesse F. Cleveland, Henry W. 


Conver, Thos. Corwin, Robert Cra 
Joseph H. Crane, Caleb Cushing, Edward Darling» 
ton, Edm'd Deberry, H. Denny, Philemon Dicker 
son, Ulysses F. Doubleday, George Evans, Horace 
Everett, John B. Forrester, Samue) Fowler, Richard 
French, Jacob Fry, jr., Philo C. Fuller, John Gal- 
braith, James Garland, Francis Granger, Seaton 
Grantland, Wm. S. Graves, William J. Grason, 
George Grennell, John K. Griffin, Elisha Haley, 
Edward A. Hannegan, Gideon Hand, Benjamin 
Harden, James Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert 
G. Harrison, Albert G. Hawes, Micajah T. Haw- 
kins, Abner Hazeltine, Joseph Henderson, William 
Heister, Samuel Hoar, George W. Hopkins, Benja- 
min C. Howard, Elisha Howell, Edward B. Hubley, 
Hiram P. Hunt, Adam Huntsman, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Samuel Ingham, William Jackson, Henry F. 
Janes, Danie] Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, John W. 
Jones, Andrew G. Judson, Daniel Kilgore, George 
Z. Kinnard, Amos Lane, John Laporte, Joab Law- 
ler, Abbott Lawrence, George W. Lay, Thomas 
Lee, Luke Lee, Stephen B. Leonard, Dixon H. 
Lewis, Levi Lincoln, Henry Logan, Thos. C. Love, 
Francis S. Lyon, Job Mann, Joshua L. Martin, 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Wm. L. May, Jene- 
than McCarty, William McComas, Thomas M. T. 
McKennan, Charles F. Mercer, Jesse Miller, John 
J. Milligan, Wm. Montgomery, Wm. 8. Morgan, 
Mathias Morris. Henry H. Muhlenburg, James Pare 
ker, William Patterson, John M. Patton, Dutee J. 
Pierce, James A. Pearce, Ebenezer Pettigrew, Bailie 
Payton, Lancelot Phelps, Stephen C. Phillips, Fran- 
cis W. Pickens, David Potts, jr., John Read, Abra- 
ham Rencher. Joseph Reynolds, Eleazer W. Ripley, 
John Robertson, David Russell, Augustine A. Shep- 

erd. E. J. Shields, Wm. R. Shion, William Slade, 

. O. J. Smith, David Spangler, Jesse Speight, 
James Standefer, Bellamy Storer, Joel R. Suther- 
land, John Talisferre, John Thompson, Isaac Tou- 
cey, Joseph R. Underwood, Samuel F. Vinton, De- 
vid G. Waggener, George C. Washington, Taylor 
Webster, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Thomas 
T. Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, She Williams, 
—155. Nays 38. 

The vote on its passage through the senate was as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clayton, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing, of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Kent, King, of Alabama, King. of Geor- 
gia, I.inn, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Preston, 
Robbins, Robinson, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Wall, Wright—24. Nays 6. 

The priociple of this law covers broadly and wide- 
the principles contained in the measure I re- 
d 


, John Cramer, 


It may be said that the law of 1838, by its terms, 
was only a loan of the revenues of the nation to the 
states. True, such is the language of the law; but 
] am sure there was not an individual in either house 
of congress, nor was there one of sound mind in the 
nation, who believed for an instant that the states 
would not use, or would return, one dollar of the 
entire amount. But admit, if distribution, under 
the guise of a loan, is a loan of money under the 
name of deposite with the states: that fact estab- 
lishes the only principle which I contend for. If 
congress has the power to loan its money to the 
states when they are but little in want of it, would 
not that concession establish its power to loan its 
credit to the states when they are greatly in want of 
it? I but ask for the loan of its credit, and propose 
that it shall be indemnified by the public domain. 
Congress loaned its money with no collateral pledge 
from the states. 

If it is said that the loan was of money in the trea- 
sury, and not of money accruing, I maintain that it 
is a distinction without a difference, and the princi- 
ple is precisely the same. If congress can for any 
one purpose apply revenues collected, it can for the 
same purpose apply those to be collected. This prine 
ciple has been settled. 

At the extra session of the last congress a Jaw 
was passed to divide among all the states the re ve- 
nues to be derived from the public lands, and nearly 
all the states received thesame. The law was sus- 
pended at the next session, and a few of the states 
refused, for that reason, and from the smallness of 
the amount, to receive their distributive proportion. 
Had the law continued, or the amount been greater, 
no state in the Union would have refused its quota. 


These facts, and those contained in my first two 
letters, render all further investigation, as to the 
power and ability of congress to pass the measure of 
relief I recommend, unnecessary. But to recur to 
the law of deposite, or distribution, of 1836. 

The states conformed to what they were led to 
believe was the new policy of the government, and, 
in anticipation of its continued aid, laid down plans 
of rail roads and canals, and both or all parties ric 
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valled each other in projecting intercommunications 
in the belief that they would develop the resources 
and advance the prosperity of their states. This 
rivalry existed in most of the states with every par- 
ty, and the legislatures finally had recourse to their | meet the interest upon its debt, the legislature com- 
credit. All parties were willing, if not anxious, to | puted the property of the state to be worth 5300, 
negotiate loans at home or abroad. From Maryland, | 000,000. 
Chief Justice Bucnawax, General Emory, and Mr. The law was passed in 1841, and when the assess- 
Peanopr, were sent to Europe for this purpose.— ment was made the whole taxable property was esti- 
From Illinois, Rıcnaro M. Youna, senator in con- mated to be worth only $195,000,000. The taxes 
pen ex-Governor Rxrxwol ps, now in congress, | levied were consequently inadequate to meet the in- 
nas. OaxLey, Gen. Tnonxrox, and others, fund | terest; but such has been the depreciation of property 
commissioners, were sent to Europe, and negotiated since, that within a few months Prince George's 
Joens. | county bas reduced, by-her commissioners, the taxa- 

Then the system of state improvements was in ble rate of her property one-third. The decline in 
favor, and all were willing to give their aid in estab- | value has been equal over all the state, which would 
lishing the debt, and pledging the faith of their] make a reduction of the property of Maryland in 
states as well as their own high position of charac- | value of $65 000,000, making a reduction in value of 
ter for the faithful fulfilment of the contracts which | $170,000,000 below the estimate of the legislature at 
they made. But the policy (if the term is not mis- the time of passing the direct tax law. But estimat- 
applied, for the ever-shifting course of the national | ing the decline in value at but $65,000,000, (though 
government hardly merits the name) again changed, | 1 believe that the decline in the value of property has 
and so imperceptibly was it effected, that its fatal in- been much greater in most of the western states, ) and 
fluence was only realized by the states when they | that it has fallen in value at the same rate throughout 
found themselves overwhelmed in debt, and the | the nation, it is easy to compute the aggregate loss 
sources of national revenue greatly exhausted by | of national wealth. 
the abandonment by congress of the exercise of its| Maryland will have six representatives in the next 
power over revenue. From the foundation of the RE The decline of property, then, has been 
government, tea and coffee had been a source of re- at the rate, in Maryland, of 10,833,000 for each dis- 
venue, but in 1832 or 1833, the duties were remor- | trict. There will be 223 congressional districts, and 
ed. To benefit the consumer? No. But as revenue | rating the wealth of each as equal, and the decline in 
was more abundant than the wants of the govern- property the same all over the union, we have the 
ment required, the duties were removed to benefit | amount ofdepreciation which has already taken place 
the tariff interest by letting the duties remain on ar- | in two or three years to be §2,232,459,000. And this 
ticles which came into competition with domestic | has occurred ahon most of the states that are indebt- 

roduction. And the sliding and declining scale of | ed have not levied taxes enough to meet the accru- 

1 the compromise act, the duties gradually ing interest. How much greater would it be if the 
lessened; increased importation ensued, and the states were to increase the taxes, can be readily 
litical disputes which confused the currency, ended | imagined, although figures can hardly reckon its 
in results which we are all now experiencing. magnitude, 

It is very foreign from my purpose to inquire what |, But what has been the decline in self-respect, in 
persons or what party did most or least in producing individual gd some no human being can estimate. 
these results. I only allude to the past in order to | The amount of untold suffering and the wide-spread 
understand the future, and to act for the present— | win of fortunes, the agonized miseries of the bank- 
to show that if the states have erred, so has the na- rupt millions, should awaken the sympathies of the 
tional government; and that the dear-bought expe- most frigid legislators. And we have not reached the 
rience, which we have, will make the states more end. Thousands and hundreds of thousands who 
prudent in future, without the necessity of destroy- Were at ente and comfortable a few years ago, and 
ing the scanty powers which they have not as yet who have thus far weathered the storm, with the de- 
surrendered to the government. cline in the price of property and scarcity of money 

I exhibit the past in the hope that those who at Will find that their whole property will not pay their 
first and at last advocated internal improvements by outstanding debts although those debts may be but 
the co-operation of the government; those who ad- one-third of the intrinsic value of their property.— 
vocated the distribution of the surplus revenue;| Whilst, on the other hand, in forty-eight hours after 
those who advocated the reduction oF the natiogg!|the passage of the measure which i recommend, 
revenues, and those who advocated the systems of there would be an appreciation of property, an im- 
state improvements, will not only see the necessity poe in wages, and an elasticity and activity of 
for the relief I propose, but will advance boldly for- business, in consequence of the restoration of confi- 
ward in the ranks of the people, to lend their aid in deoce, that would speed on the nation and the people 
support of a measure whic their course has ren- lo wealth and pore in an amount which the sk ill 
dered necessary, and their acts have made indispen- of figures could not compute. 
sable, as well for the character of the government 
trea as for the states anda tax-paying and suffering 

e. 

e joint and concurrent action of persons of all 
parties produced the present embarrassment, dis- 
tress, and oppression, which persons of all parties 
and ali pursuits should feel one common interest in 
removing by common and united exertion. 

It is too late to dispute who did most to produce 
the debts. Let the emulatiun be in a spirit of lofty 
patriotism, who can do most to relieve, by honorable 
means, the whole nation from the load of direct tax- 
ation, and the states from the delinquency which 
blurs for a time their fair name. 

Let it nut be said that the improvements of our 
country are at once our glory and our shame. I 
will conclude this series of letters with my next. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WM. COST JOHNSON. 

CoL. CaarLes CARROLL, 


distinguished from production) is far greater. An 
example and calculation will best illustrate the fact: 
When the legislature of Maryland passed a law to 
levy direct taxes upon the property of the state to 


bility of any such measure becoming a law for many 
years to come. if ever—and the honor of the states 
cannot exist upon hope deferred. Then those who 
have advocated and those who have opposed annual 
distribution will find, in the measure of relief which 
I propose, a resting place from strife, where their 
views may easily unite in one common wish and com- 
mon measure to serve the states, to relieve the peo- 
ple, and to sustain as well the credit of the govern- 
ment as the faith of the states. 

The states have a controlling reaton to demand the 
measure in the fact that the public lands were never in- 
tended, when the constitution was formed, to be a source 
of national revenue for the support of the general govern- 
ment. The states gave to the government other and 
abundant means of raising revenue for its ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditures. The states surren- 
dered to the general government the public lands for 
their specific benefit. They made the general govern- 
ment the agent or trustee to dispose of the public 
lands, and to distribute among all the states the 
product of this trust fund upon an equitable and just 
basis. 

When the general government assumed the debts 
of the states in 1790 the proceeds of the sales of the 
public Jands were pledged “until” the liquidation of 
that debt; but the limitation by that law extended 
only to the time of payment. If an account were 
opened and the government credited with all the mo- 
ney it has expended for the public lands, and with 
interest to September, 1840; and if the government 
were charged with all the money it has received 
from the public lands, and the donations and grants 
which it has made, with interest to the same period, 
it will be found, as the account stated in my address 
will exhibit, that the general government will be in- 
debted to the states in the sum of 5142, 000, 000. 


Then the states have a right to demand a reimburse- 
ment, in this period of their utmost need, of this sum 
used by the government for its own national purpo- 
ses. The amount of the stock, according to this 
showing, which the public Jand fund should be pledged 
to redeem, should be but $58,000,000, ora little more 
than one-fourth of the 6200, 000, 000 of stock which 
the government should issue. But when the states 
pledge the proceeds of sales of the entire public do- 
main {until the liquidation of the 6200, 000.000 of 
public bonds, the argument becomes irresistible to 
all but those who maintain that the government is 
not the agent, but the master of the states, and its 
tel ee is not to aid the states in measures of relief, 

ut to remain inert and indifferent to their sufferings, 
having no feeling in common, and claiming to have 
no interest but what is antagonist. No doctrine can 
be so dangerous to liberty as that which separates 
the government from the people. 

The public lands are estimated to be worth ten | 
| times the amount I propose that the government 
should issue in stocks; and the very measure would 
make the land fund prolific, by restoring confidence 
and relieving the farmers from taxation, who would 
then be enabled to purchase the vast millions of acres 
now surveyed and almost wholly unproductive. The 
public lands surveyed are situated in states most op- 
pressed with debt, and the sales are limited because 
those who would buy know that they would find them 
quickly encumbered with taxes to pay the state's 
debts. When prosperity is restored and confidence 
re-established, the land sales will be greater than 
they have been in past years, because our population 
has increased, and the demand for public lands would 
increase in the same ratio. 


The adoption of the measure would settle all con- 
troversy in relation to the public lands, by applying 
them for a long series of years for purposes really as 
beneficial to the government as to the states, that have 
a clear right to them. Those who have advocated 
and those who have opposed annual distribution of 
the proceeds of their sales, would have a common 

round to meet upon, and the objects of both would 
effected. 

Those who urge annual distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands maintain that it 
is the right of the states to require it, and that their| The following will show that for eleven successive 
interests would be advanced by the policy, whilst years the Jand sales have averaged nearly $8,000,000 
those who have opposed the system maintain that | annually. 
they are equally the friends of the states, but that | Purchase money received for the of sales public lands for 
the amount of annual distribution from the sales eleven successive years. 
would be so small as to be almost useless to the states, | 1830 52, 433,432 94 1836 25, 167.833 06 
and therefore not worth contending for; and hence | 1831 3,557,023 76 1837 7,007,523 04 
the pittance which each state would receive would | 1832 3,115,376 09 1838 4,305,564 64 
not meet their present pressing necessities, and the | 1833 4,972,284 84 1839 6,464,556 78 


Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. amount of sales had as well, for these reasons, remain | 1834 6,099,981 04 1840 2,789,637 53 
| — in the national treasury. 1835 15,999,804 11 

Lerrer V. My proposition is, to let the proceeds remain in $81,913,017 83 

Hall of Representatives, Washington, the treasury for a specific purpose, and that the gov-| This table fully illustrates the means of revenue 

February 7, 1843. | ernment advance the loan of its credit in the form of | which the nation may rely upon when the states and 


Dear sin: The nation loses much more in wealth 
every year by the present state of things than I pro- 
pose it shall divide in stocks. 

In my address I estimated the entire traffic of the 
nation to be worth $1,400,000.000 annually, and a 
depreciation of value in diminished prices or bad cur- 
rency, or both causes, of twenty per cent. would ex- 
hibit an annual loss to the nation in wealth of $280,- 
000,000. Thus in reality the nation loses ina va- 
cuum of wealth in exchange or barter more than the 
amount which 1 propose that the government shall 
issue in bonds. But this is not the only loss, nor is 
it the greatest which the nation is continually expe- 
riencing. The loss in depreciation of property (as 


a capital stock, in anticipation of the sales; and this | the people are once relieved from the exactions of 
capital and credit of the government would be as the tax-gatherer, which now prostrate their energies 
available to the states as money, and would amount | and absorb their resources. 

to many millions in distribution to each state instead] Is it asked how is the government to be supported? 
of a few thousand dollars, which stock they could use | I answer that this measure of relief will enable the 
to pay their debts, whilst tne credit of government | farmer to purchase foreign and domestic fabrics, 
would be strengthened and sustained by receiving the | which would increase the revenues, with the present 
amount of the proceeds of the sales of the public do- | tariff, more than six millions of dollars. The farmer 
main until the liquidation, of both the interest and prin- | now cannot pay his taxes: therefore he cannot pur 
cipal of the bonds. Let it then be at once conceded | chase either domestic or foreign productions. ith 
that annual distribution is hardly worth contending | abundant cropa, he cannot sell them for more than 
for in this juncture of our affairs, if there were even | the expense of production and the amount of taxa- 
a proability of its success; but for reasons too ob- tion; they lie valueless on hand: and the mechanic 
vious to be repeated, there is hardly a remote possi- has no money to purchase necessaries, because the 
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farmer cannot employ him. Beef is selling for 
' three-fourths of a cent per pound in Cincinnati, and 
yet the poor are suffering because they cannot get 
the i of a cent to purchase the pound of 
beef. 

The great farming, which is the great consuming 
interest, must be relieved from oppressive taxation 
before prosperity can return to any useful and hon- 
orable business in the nation. A farmer, who has 
now to pay three hundred dollars in diract taxation, 
could, if relieved from it, well afford to expend two 
hundred in purchasing government land, and domes- 
tic and foreign productions. The former and latter 
would replenish the treasury, and he could Jay up one 
hundred dollars in store, whilst now he pays the en- 
tire three hundred dollars to the tax-gatherer, with- 
out receiving either public lands, or necessaries, or 
luxuries in return, whilst the revenues of the nation 
receive not one cent of that entire amount. And if 
the farmer were relieved from direct taxation, the 
merchant and the mechanic would receive, in inter- 
change, a portion of the three hundred dollars, and 
they in turn would be enabled to purchase the pro- 
ductions of the farmer. Then, from the public lands 
and customs, the measure would secure more than 
double the amount of the interest which two hundred 
millions of dollars annually require, were the farmer 
freed from the demands of the tax-gatherer. Were 
even more revenue desired, congress could lay duties 
on articles now imported free, and realize nearly six 
millions more from that source, which would secure, 
instead of six millions, most likely eighteen millions, 
in addition to the amount at present received. 


But, if all this would not answer, congress could 
reduce the expenditures of the government six mil- 
lions with great advantage to the public interest.— 
Thus the means of the nation are fully adequate, 
without the slightest oppression to any one, to pay 
with the utmost ease, more than double the amount 
of interest which I propose shall be paid. Why is 
the tariff not productive now? I answer for the rea- 
sons I have given; and I am free to say that it will 
hardly pay the usual expenses of the government 
without the adoption of the plan I recommend. It 
requires the measure to give it vitality and useful- 
ness, both to the manufacturer and the government. 
The tariff bill of the last session was prepared with 
an eye chiefly to protection, and revenue was but a 
contingent consideration. The great farming and 
consuming interest was not enough consulted. A sin- 
gle idea and a single interest were consulted. 1 re- 
ported a bill with the same rate of duties, but inclu 
ding other articles, and also a plan of relief to the 
states. The house would not consider it. It is 
now printed—twice prioted—at length on the journal 
of the house, and not a dozen members, I suppose, 
have ever examined it. Had it been adopted then, 
the treasury would now be abundantly full, and uni- 
versal prosperity would exist in every state, and in 
every pursuit; for no measures or system of measures 
that do not harmonize with all the interests of the 
nation, and the farming and consuming interests es- 
pecially, can be either popular or stable. 

There are not a few who believe that all that is 
necessary for the relief of the country, is for con- 
gress to pass a sub-treasury law; others a United 
States Bank; others an exchange bank; others an ex- 
chequer; and others a Jaw oe the government 
deposites with the state banks. That almost any 
measure that would effect stability and system, and 
arrest the agitation of the currency question, would 
be better than the present state of excitement on that 
subject, Ihave not the slightest doubt. But that 
either or all of them together could relieve the dis- 
tresses of the people I cannot for a moment believe. 
How either of them isto relieve the farmer from 
direct taxation or to pay the debts of the states I 
cannot perceive. i 

Having, in this and in the preceeding letters and 
address, given a somewhat hasty, and, 1 fear, confus- 
ed explanation of the plan which 1 recommend, I 
must abide the decision of an intelligent community 
upon its wisdom and feasibility. But to those who 
may oppose it upon the,scare-crow ground of the in- 
ability of the government to pay the interest on 8200. 
000,000 of stock, which would be $6,000,000 a year, 
I have the following question to submit for their con- 
sideration; and which the people will no doubt require 
all candidates for popular favor to answer. If they 
maintain that the general government, comprising 
twenty-six states and three territories, armed with all 
the revenue powers of the constiution, and the whole 
public domain, cannot pay $6,000,000 of interest in 
one year, how will they prove that itis more easy for 
about fourteen states, without the control of revenues 
from commerce, and without an acre of public land, 
to pay about $12,000,000 or $14,000,000 of interest 
annually? The laborious duty of solving this problem 
of finance to the satisfaction of the farmers they will 
have to encounter. 


— — 


He who has not ſortitude i to urge upon con- 
gress the measure I propose, will not have the cour- 
age to press direct taxation upon the people. And 
hence I predicted in a speech at the last session that 
the question would in the end be relief or repudiation, 
and that congress would have finally to decide that 
question. Repudiation is avowed by but few at this 
time; but neglect to pay interest is the first silent step 
towards it. It now exists in confused contemplation 
in the mind of many; yet the moral sense of shame 
restrains the open avowal. 

“Evil in the mind of God or man, 

May como and go, so unappr 

And leave not fault or blame behind.” 

When persons once begin to feel contented by 
omitting to pay interest, they will soon feel content- 
ed to deny the paymentof the debt; and when public 
faith is once disregarded, private is soon neglected. 
Public faith is the thermometer which graduates the 
private; and when one state repudiates, it is less diffi- 
cult for the second, and soon it is made more easy for 
the third. Moral principles are never stationary.— 
They are either advancing or receding. The first 
step in the road to vice or virtue is the most reluc- 
tant: all other onward steps are made easy by the 
first. The public mind and the public morals cannot 
be too easily awakened into alarm at the depth of 
evil which will follow as the consequence of omitting 
silently to pay interest. Time obliterates the most 
sulid substance, but magnifies interest, and eaeh day 
the load of debt increases. 

Some of those who oppose my proposition mistake 
my relation to former parties, and attach a party 
name to me to whichI am not entitled. Whata 
man’s politics have to do with the merits of this pro- 
position I am at a loss to imagine; and whether a fe- 
deralist or a republican is the more patriotic citizen, 
I cannotdetermine. But it sooccurs thatthe charge 
is as far removed from the fact as the true features 
of my proposition are from the caricatures which 
its opponents draw of it. The first time I was placed 
on a ticket—some twelve years ago—was a republi- 
can or democrat, and I have been elected ever since 
as one. I now give proof of the sincerity of 51 creed 
by offering a measure to confer lasting benefits, not 
only ona majority, but on an entire people. I con- 
strue the constitution to be a practical instrument 
made for the benefit of the people and the states, and 
should be so administered; whilst those who oppose 
the measure, and make the charge against me, con- 
strue it as something alien from the people, having 
no sympathies with them, and should be administer- 
ed not for the relief of a suffering nation, but only to 
raise revenue enough to feed a multitude of federal 
officers. And this, they say, they are bound to do 
upon constitutional conscience—that they know that 
the people are distressed, and the states dishonored— 
that they have strong sympathy, but have great scru- 
ples. The people will remember that they are not 
bound to support such politicians as can see no power 
in that instrument to benefit them, and that in each 
county, in each district, and in each state, there will 
be found men able and efficient to serve them in this 
great emergency, whose consciences are more enlight- 
ened on the subject of constitutional duty. 

One otherobjection I shall notice. It is said by some 
that they could support a measure for 8100. 000, 000, 
but not for 8200, 000, 000; that 3100, 000, 000 would 
answer the purposes of their states, and that the in- 
terest could be more easily paid at the treasury. To 
which I answer, that more mature reflection will 
change their views—first, because the non-indebted 
states cannot prosper so lorg as the indebted remain 
unrelieved; secondly, the indebted states cannot be 
relieved with a less amount than $200,000,000; and, 
thirdly, the revenues will not be sbundant until ade- 
quate relief (which $200,000,000 would afford) is ex- 
tended to all the states; and the increased prosperity 
induced by the issue of 8200, 000, 000 will add more 
additional revenues to the nation than the increase of 


interest. 


It is a mistake to suppose that a measure for §100,- 
000,000 is more popular than one for double that 
amount. The former would not answer the object 
in view efficiently; the latter, every one will see at 
once, is a remedy simple and efficient. It gives re- 
lief at the moment of its adoption. Two measures 
cannot pass; and this the indebted states must bear 
in mi If they compromise away the question, 
they will be the greatest sufferers. The question 
can better withstand the hostility of the nervous 
litician than the friendship of him who is for running 
it down to an almost useless amount. The non-in- 
debted states cannot complain of the amount, because 
the measure abundantly protects their interest; and, 
in proof, the measure is now supported with almost 
the same zeal in Connecticut and Tennessee as in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

There is another objection which I also notice, al- 
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that I have moved the measure to retard, some that 
I have acted with a view to advance, some individu- 
al in his aspirations for public honor. I will sey in 
reply, what I said last session in my speeches, I neither 
consulted with aspirants nor their friends, nor even 
thought of them. I said then that I believed the ques- 
tion not only stronger than any individual, but stronger 
that any party. The measure was prepared in my soli- 
tude, without the aid of any one, either to benefit or to 
injure. My address to my constituents was written 
when alone in the mountains of Virginia, and these 
letters have been seen by no one but the publishers. 

Years before I made the motion in congress, I fore- 
saw the necessity of such a measure, and waited for 
the most judicious moment to bring it forward. I 
believed that all interests in the nation were on the 
verge of ruin, and the nation, like the states, under 
real or approaching dishoror. The people had given 
their confidence and their interest for many years 
into the hands of state and national legislators who 
had made fair promises, but had omitted to relieve 
them from difficulties by wise legislation. I believed 
in the integrity and ability of the people for self-go- 
vernment. I knew that the lecturer, the schoolmas- 
ter, the parson, and the cause of temperance were 
actively abroad in the Jand; and if the people in their 
good nature and confidence had confided their desti- 
nies to those who would not relieve them, they would 
not consent to be plunged over the precipice of ruin 
and dishonor. Believing this, from the tower I was 
determined to sound the alarm bell, and appeal to the 
nation to take their own interests into serious consi- 
deration before it was too late. These were the rea- 
sons which controlled me. 1 knew I should be de- 
nounced by many of both parties. But— 

“The man whose mind, on duty bent, 
Pursues some greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd; 
Nor can their clamors, Perce and loud, 
His stubborn honor tame.” 

The people already are speaking and responding, 
and the outward pressure is every day gaining strengt 
to the measure in congress. Let the people speak, 
and speak firmly, and the question will quickly be 
carried; and, when carried, and the interest and ho- 
nor of the nation redcemed by it, the surprise will 
not be that I had the temerity to move it, but the as- 
tonishment will be that it should have ever been op- 
posed. Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. Caries CARROLL, 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 


Rorr.—As there has been some speculation upon 
the origin of this question since the above letter was 
written, I am induced, in conclusion, to notice it. 
Who originated the proposition is not important to 
the people if they approve of the plan. I will state, 
in order to make tne fact accessible to all who may 
desire to know it, that it originated with myself alone; 
and I am alone responsible for this, as for every 
other proposition which I have ever made in public 
life. {I neither borrowed the idea from any one, nor 
counselled with any one, nor was aided either direct- 
ly or indirectly by any human being whatever. As 
early as when first in the legislature of Maryland, 


twelve years ago, I was placed at the head of the: 


committee on internal improvement, and was warm- 
ly urged to introduce or to submit to that committee 
enlarged plans of state improvement—such as were af- 
terwards adopted but I steadily refused, after full ex- 
amination of all. the calculations made, and a careful 
examination of the resources of the state, foreseel 
and predicting that the means and credit of the state 
would be exhausted before the works could be come 
pleted, or made to return any profit, and that the na- 
tional government would at last have io extend re- 
lief; and confined my efforts principally to reporting 
the bill to establish a rail road from Baltimore to 
Washington. 

Finding the pressure of public opinion fast urging 
extensive systems, I refu to serve upon the com- 
mittee the second year, though warmly urged; and 
refused upon the ground that no such enlarged system 
could be reported as Jong as I was on that commit 
nor could the plans proposed ever be brought before 
the house, and I thought it advisable to confine my 
course of action on all such questions in the house, 
and not the committee. In the session of 1835 or 
1836, the famous ii loan was authorized by 
the general assembly of Maryland; and when written 
to by Doctor Willis, a delegate from my county, in- 
forming me that he had had an interview with the 
governor, who was authorized to appoint three come 
missioners to effect the loan, and that he would ap- 

int me one of them if I would accept, I wrote a 

etter to the governor stating that I should decline ta 
accept if appointed, and recommended the appoint 


though it is confused and contradictory. Some write! ment of Chief Justice Buchanan, whom I had seen, 


¢ 
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in my stead. As agreeable and as desirable as such 
an appointment would have been to me, (at that time 
out of office,) still I refused upon the ground that I 
foresaw the embarrassment which it would bring 
upon the state, and that the reflux of popular opinion 
would be against what was then hailed as a copes 
measure by persons of all parties in Maryland. 


I was as fully convinced then as now, and not 
more then than I was three years before, that the 
states would be involved in irretrievable embarrase- 
ments without the aid of or relief from the general 
government. 

Three years ago, in my place in congress, I stated, 
in an incidental debate, that, for the interest of the 
country and the states, it was indispensably necesa- 
ry for congress to assume the debts of the states, or 
to extend some system of enlarged relief to pre- 
serve the interest and honor of them all; and upon 
taking my seat, Mr. Apams walked across the hall 
to me, and stated that he concurred in the opinion 
and belief, and urged me to bring forward the pro- 
position formally and he would sustain me in its advo- 
cacy. I urged him to introduce it, and I would fol- 
low in its support; but for reasons he mentioned he 
thought I had better present it. 

A session or two aſterwards, Mr. Apams offered a 
resolution calling for the amount of the state debts. 
At the second session of the last congress, clearly 
ſoreseeing the result of several bills, I resolved to make 
the motion, beginning by a series of general resolu- 
tions. Before I presented to the house the one spe- 
cific, I called on the president and urged upon 
him to send in a message to that effect, and offer- 
ed to sustain it; stating that 1 would urge it, whe- 
ther he did or not, and that nothing should prevent 


me. 

Others spoke to me afterwards, and many, but I 
had prepared the resolution and offerred it precisely 
as I had written it in my room. After I offerred the 
resolution, Mr. Tozanp, of Pennsylvania, submitted 
to me a memorial which he had received from Fenu- 
sylvania. lt was the first I had seen, and I was so 
struck with its similitude to the resolutions which I 
had offered, that I could but express my gratification 
at the coincidence of opinion, and asked him for it, 
so that I could take a copy and have it published in 
the Intelligencer, which I did a few days after.— 
The difference between that memorial and the reso- 
lutions which I offered consisted in the fact that that 
treated the subject of stocks and currency together, 
and that memorial was the subject of Mr. Incer- 
SOLL’s report at the last session. My resolutions 
avoided the question of currency, and proposed a 
distribution upon the basis purely of representation 
in congress. This memorial had been years before 
presented in the senate, as I afterwards heard. One 
principle I adopted from that memorial in the bill I 
afterwards submitted, allowing $1,000,000 for each 
senator. I did so because the memorial came from 
a large state, and was already, I foynd, in circulation, 
although it would make but a slight alteration in the 

inal proposition in the resolutions offered. This 
isa faithful history of the subject, and if others 
wrote, spoke, or talked on the subject before or at 
the time, it was a coincidence of opinion, and only 
proves that minds looking to the public interest 
agreed upon a public remedy. And l now only men- 
tion these facts to disabuse the question of the erro- 
neous speculations which have appeared in the public 
journals. | 

Had I been ambitious to be the author of a plan, 
I would not have desired Mr. Apams to move it; I 
would not have urged Mr. Gexrrr to have reported 
his plan when he first gave notice in the house; I 
would not have called on the president. It is not the 
first time I have originated without consultation im- 

rtant measures which at first had nota friend in 
the house but myself. At the extra session of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration I reported a plan for re- 
eeiving and disbursing the public revenues, and re- 
pra it for four sessions, and it never found a friend 

t the mover. I moved a part of the original bill 
as an amendment to the last tarif bill, and it was 
adopted 1 the house unanimously—rejected in the 
senate. The same amendment was offered at the 
last session by Mr. Firiwors in the form of a bill: 
it passed again unanimously; but was again re- 
jected, by the influence of one or two gentlemen, in 
the senate. l 

At the extra session, in the debate on the bank bill, 
I avowed a preference for a modified institution, the 
profits of which to consist in exchanges. At the 
time Í do not believe that there was an individual in 
con who concurred with me in opinion. When 
called on to prepare an outline of a plan, as I did, I 
knew of only three or four members who would sup- 
port it; when the bank bill was vetoed and | went to 
the whig Meeting which followed to urge the ex- 
change plan, I knew only of Mr. Kiva, of Georgia, 
who would sustain me in the discussion at that peri- 


; yet I saw that plan, slightly changed, and for the | lars, and the whole nett revenue of the nation was 
worse, from the original plan which I drew, pass both | less than €2,000,000 and the public debt was ap- 
houses a few weeks after. proaching $160,000,000. The plan I propose is not 

I have consulted alone the public interest rather | assumption, like the law of 1790, but a measure of 
than the popular voice; and believe that if the mea- | equitable relief to all the states, and places all upon 
sure should not meet with favor now, when the an equality in proportion to representation. Thus 
black flag of repudiation waves over a few states, | objection must be silenced from the nop-indebted 
the national regret will be that it had not been |states, and the indebted states sooner or later will be 
adopted before the loss of public honesty and public | forced by a po ay Al: people to press the question 
honor. upon government for adoption. 

And upon the subject of various letters which I | How effective would be the measure for Pennsyl- 
have written, and which have elicited earnest specu- | vania, Maryland, and all such states, and how forci- 
latiqn, I have to say, that they are all ofa character, ble the arguments in its support, is obvious upon 
whether written to democratic whigs or democratic | the slightest examination. Your state, like mine, 
loco focos, or to federal whigs or federal demo- surrendered the revenue power to congress to be 
crats. The only one of which I happen to have a exercised for the benefit of t the states, not to lie dor- 
copy is one addressed to Gov. Porrer, which I will | mant. : 
subjoin, stating, as due to Governor Porrer, that I| Give back to Pennsylvania and Maryland the re- 
did not at the time of writing it know his sentiments | venues collected at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
on the subject. Nor have I been informed since of | we would want no more to complete our works in- 
his opinions, and only publish the letter to express | stead of selling them, and to relieve the people also 
my own opinions then as now, for they have been | from direct taxation. Will such states rather derive 
uniformly the same, to all persons of all parties; for population from them, by enormous direct taxation, 
I would have eee for the good of the coun- | than have the firmness to make their law-makers 
try, to have seen “Jew and Gentile” agreeing upon | legislate for their relief? As taxation increases 
some general policy of relief. and it must increase in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. and states alike indebted—property will depreciate 
— in adverse proportion, and thus, with decreased as - 
sessments of value, there will be increase of bur- 
dens, until the people, who can, will leave those 
states where taxation amounts toa rent, and fly to 
those states where property augments in value as it 

Dear Sin: With many persons abroad our go- declines with us. And I know already sundry per- 
vernment has been called a failure. It has, however, sons both in your state and mine, who have sold their 
been found adequate heretofore for every emergency. property to avoid the taxation upon it. The question 
How long it will continue to realize the expectations | will go hom€ to the people, and they will settle it 
of its friends and disappoint the hopes of its enemies ultimately at the ballot box. That issue will be 
time alone can determine. But in providence I fond- made, and it will not require a prophet to decide 
ly hope forever. how a tax paying community will settle it. The 

There is a juncture of affairs now which is well issue was made in 1790 upon assumption. Congress 
qualified to test its efficacy. But the lights of the ſat first rejected it. Mr. Smitu, I think, at the head 
past animate me with the strongest belief that it is of the South Carolina delegation, and others refused 
able, abundantly able, to meet the crisis, and that the to do business. Congress reconsidered and passed 
people now expect and soon will demand that the the law. Mr. Jerrerson assumed individual debts 
vast powers delegated to congress to be exercised | in 1802 to the amount of $3,000,000. Mr. Dicxer- 
for their relief and protection. The timid pause to son, of New Jersey, recommended a dividend of. 
calculate whilst the people are suffering, and those | Peg eee of revenue annually in 1826, when we 
who should lead the public opinion often wait in sup- | had a national debt of $80,000,000. And General 
pineness until it is matured into action before they | Jackson recommended a division of the public re- 
have the fortitude to express the sentiments which | venues among the states when they were not much 
they really entertain. If all public men would but in debt. Will the public men of your state and 
rightly consult thefrown honest judgment, the peo- mine, and all such, tell the people, with these facts 
ple would hail them as patriots and follow their ad- |a part of history, that there is no remedy but in direct 
vice as friends. taxation, and that in perpetuity; and that the genc- 

Having observed your course of public action, and ral government has no power to aid them; that the 
having frequently seen that you have had the forti- constitution which was intended to be an active agent 
tude to resist pressures upon the right hand and upon | to aid the states is a mere incubus upon them to sufle 
the left, I am induced the more readily to communi- their existence? 
nate freely and frankly with you upon the present But I submit to your calm deliberation the proprie- 
crisis and emergency of the country, the states, and | ty of taking a decided course upon the measure pro- 

: posed. Should you urge it, you need have no fears 
about the issue. If any would censure, in one year 


Cory or a LETTER ro Gov. Porter, or PENNSYL- 
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Catoctin Valley, Frederick county, Md. 
November 29, 1842. 


the people. 
Though not having the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with you, and differing as possibly you | more they would praise. 
and I may on some subjects, I am still not restrained | I have urged it as no party measure, but as a great 
to communicate with you fully, as my motives are American question; and as such I mean to urge it.— 
governed alone by the paramount consideration of the | Rash or indiscreet men may try to give it such a 
public interest and the welfare and honor of the na- ; coloring, but it will finally be decided like the tariff, 
tion, the states, and the people. upon its own merits and the public necessity. In 
The prominent and commanding position which | your state and New York the tariff could not be made 
you occupy as the chief executive officer of one of |a party question, because both parties are interested 
the most powerful states in this vast national conſe- in it; and so of this question. Men of all parties pay 
deracy of states, and embarrassed as your state is direct taxes, and when they see that there is a simple 
by a debt of some forty millions of dollars, your | plan to relieve them, they will go for the plan, let who 
message must be read with deep interest, and the may oppose it. 
course of policy indicated by it must receive full| 1 expected at the last session hardly any vote for it 
consideration. For these reasoos I was induced but my own, for obvious reasons existing at the time. 


several days ago to forward for your calm consider- | It however, daily gainedstrength. I did not lay it fully 
ation a plan of relief which I submitted to congress | before the people until after the fall elections, because 
at the last session, and which I mean to continue to | in the then ferment of strife the public mind and pub- 
press upon its consideration, under the firm belief lic men I knew would not pause to examine it care- 
that a remedy is to be found alone in such a mea- fully. Now I mean to press it in various modes, and 
gure. its strength will daily andhourly augment. Should 
It is true that as yet but little exertion has been | you resolve, upon your own calm and firm reflections, 
used to disseminate it before the country, but that the | to take a bold and leading stand in its favor, then 
ople are looking to it with hope and with favor I | you will be kind enough to let me know, for I will 
ave had the most abundaut means of knowing.— not force a test vote until after your message. Jam 
Should you think favorably of it and take a bold and | pledged (by notice given at the last session) to move 
leading stand in its favor in your next message, its | early in the question, but will only move a select com- 
success would be greatly accelerated. The plan is | mittee in order to submit facts and arguments in sup- 
not annual distribution, which now is inadequate for | port of the measure. 
the present emergencies of the states, but an advance I have thus written you with the frankness becom- 
or loan of the credit of the government, in anticipa- ing the subject, and I trust in conformity with my 
tion of the sales of the public lands and the revenues, own character. J have thought that you would agree 
which the states can use as money at once to relieve | with me that the people are sick to lassitude with 
their people from direct and oppressive taxation, and | shifts and temporizing politics, which tantalize with- 
from selling under the hammer for a trifle their pub- | out relieving, and make them more enfeebled with 
lie works which cost them millions. Twenty-one | each experiment. 
millions of state debts were assumed in 1790 by con-| I have the honor to be, with great respect, oe 
gress, when the public land sales did not average | ob’t serv't, l W. COST JOHNSON. 
enough to pay the interest upon one million of dol- 


— ne aaa 


To his excellency Gov. Porter. 


* 
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AMERICAN IMPORTS IN France. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser remarks that the import of American pro- 
ducis into France appears to have excited alarm amon 
the agriculturists of that country. A late Paris journa 
has a paragraph on the subject, copied from the Auxi- 
liaire Breton. That paper remarks that the matter now 
enyages the attention of the chamber of commerce of 
Morlaix, and that it threatens the agriculture of that 
part of the country with total ruin. “The Americans are 
introducing into France, butter, ue and superior to 
ours; lard, salted provisions, wax. c 
all our products, and deliver them, and with the duties 
puid at our principal commercial places, at lower prices 
than we can furnish them. People engaged in the Bre- 
ton commerce are much excited by this, and with rea- 
son, for all the, producdons of lower Brittany suffering 


by foreign rivalship a diminution in value of one per 


cent. for example, our already too abundant agricultural |; 


products will suffer ten per cent. in consequenee of the 
farmer being obliged to sell at a loss, and commerce, 
which in this country is all on commission, will suffer a 
loss of two per cent. on 18 per cent. which makes a ve- 
ry round eum. But if we, agriculturists, lose by foreign 
competition 10 per cent. on our products, we suffer in 
our fortune fifty times more loss than commerce can 


gain.” 


“Tus American PRILOSOr IAI. Society,” which was 
founded by Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 1743, celebrated 
their centenntal anniversary at Philadelphia, on the 25th 
inst., Dr. Robert M. Patterson, one of the vice presidents 
of the institution delivered an address upon the occasion. 


_Bosrox. The appropriations for the expenses of the 
city tor the year commencing the Ist inst. amounted to 
$795,525, of, which $187,500 is for schools, $38,000 for 
the fire department, $30,000 for cleaning the streets, and 
$900 for newspapers. 


Tae Cgocraws have raised $40,000 to build a college 
for the education of their youth. The Choctaw nation 
numbers 17,000 souls. They have a press which, last 
year, printed more than three million pages of books 

the Caledo- 


and pamphlets. 
Corron. Intelligence from England by 
nia revives the cutton market again. Manchester 
house writes on the Ist May, that a demand for coton 
goods from the east, had given activity to the manufac- 
tures. and firmness to the market. 
“The activity in business and the steadiness of prices 
which our market has exhibited for the last two months 
are features as unusual in our trade as they are gratify- 
ing to those engaged in it. So far the demand has kept 
pace with the increased production, which we estiniate 


Per bt in fine | M 


some 


which institution he graduated in 1840. He was at the 


Monument To Com. Perry. The monument order 


lime of his death a teacher of the Greek language in ed by the legislature of Rhode island to be erected over 


the Fairfax Institute. His disease was consumption. 
Mr. O's character, talenis, and history have caused man 
in our land to feel a great interest in his fate, and to loo 
forward with hope to the influence which he might have 
hereafter exercised in his native country. To such the 
information now communicated will possess a painful in- 
terest, and not be unworthy of the sympathies of sirang- 
em, as ane: among the many sad chapters in the history 
of mankind. 


A revolutionary officer, Major Henry Bedi nger, of 


Berkeley, died at the residence of hia son-in-law, Col. 
Devenport, Jefferson, co. Va., on the 20th inst., aged 89. 


who had lived to see the experiment of free govern- 
ment tested for more than half acentury. His remains 
were attended to Shepherdstown by Capt. Rowan's ar- 
tillery, and buried with the usual military honors. 

Str Charles Bagot, the late governor general of Cana- 
da, died at Kingston, early in the morning of the 19th 
instant. His remains are to be conveyed to England in 
the frigate Warspite, now lying at New York, in which 
vessel Mrs. Bagot and family will algo return to England. 

Another Millionaire Gone. We have just heard of 
the death of Peter Lorillard, esq. in tho 80th year of his 
age. He died this morning at his residence in West- 
Chester. Mr. Loril 
amongst the wealthiest of our citizens. 

[N. Y. Com. Advertiser, May 24. 


EMIGRATION commENceD. Yesterday afternoon, one 
hundred and fifty German emigrants arrived here per 
rail road, with the intention of settling 
5,000 acres upon the Indian reservation near this city, 
recently purchased bya German Emigrant Association, 
of the Ogden company. This is an important move for 
the prosperity of Buffalo, as the land which has hitherto 
been in nearly a wild state will immediately be put un- 
der cultivation by these emigrants, who are, we believe, 
but the advance guard of a much larger number who 
are shortly to follow. (Buffalo Courier. 


Irix ois Banx xanps. All the lands belonging to 
the State Bank of Illinois are advertised to be sold at 
public auction. The sales will take place in Alion on 
the 15th of Mar: at Galena on the 22d of May; at Chi- 
cago on the l 

June. The certificates of the bank will be taken in 
payment. ` 


Inzlaxp. The accounts from Dublin, by the Caledo- 
nia, represent the excitement to be very great, in conse- 

uence of a notice given in the house of commons on 
the 27th of April, by Mr. L. Fox, member from Ipswich, 
and a supporter of the ministry, that on the llth of 
May he would call the attention of the house to the re- 
peal agitation in Ireland. and move a resolution that 
egislative means be adopted for putting an end 


to be, at present, about five per cent. more than last to such agitation. On Monday, the Ist instant, the usu- 


year. sb : 
The deliveries of cotton for consumption have been 


turers are well supplied; they hold a stock of the raw 
material, instead of goode or yame as formerly. The 
opinion of well informed and intelligent men is, that 
we consume at present from 25, 500 to 26,000 bags week- 
ly. This is in a great measure owing to heavier ee 
being made when the raw material is abundant. Raiso 
the price of cotton, and the consumption will decrease, 
although the general trade may be the same. Whatever 
difference of opinion existed, before the arrival of the 
last steamer Columbia, about the American cotton crop, 
all seem to agree now that 2,200,000 bags will be the 
least we have tv expect; the probability, however, 
more.“ 
At New York the sales of the week ending the 20th, 
were 3,000 bales— Í 
Export trom U. S. since Sept. Ist, 1,672, 532 balaa. 
Lu. same time last year, 1,149,558 % 
Du. same time year betore, 988,627 * 


Al Canton, from the 1st to the 31st January, there was paar 


delivered— 
Bombay, 12,978 stock 75,108 
Bengal, 84 12, 134 
Madras, 6,848 21.872 
Total, bales 19,910 109,114 


Tne Comer. The astronomers at the Philadelphia. 
high school, to whom the public are indebted for the 
most detailed account of the comet ot February, March, 
and April, 1843, have, after laborious calculations of the 
motion of that body, come to the conclusion that it must 
actually have struck the sun and rebounded. We have 
an article in type upon the subject from them, which 
will be inserted next week. 


Cou. Richarp M. Jounson, late vice president, was 
hospitably entertained at New Orleans on the 2Uth ul.— 
and at St. Louis on his passage up the river a few days 
since. His speeches are said to be eflective. 


al weekly meeting of the repealers was held at the Corn 


Exchange, and ı ceipt to four o’clock exceed 
27,200 bags per week, but the spinners and manufac- | £ ge, S TOCE PIS IR 8 exceeded 


500, and numbers were then crowding forward with 
more. 

Mr. O'Connell said, in reply to a threat of resistance 
from an ardent repealer, that if such a law passed they 
were bound to submit to it, and seek its repeal only by 
legal and constitutional means; but it would be a very 
sirong and precise law that would gag 8,000,000 of people, 
wio 7580 their rights, and were not disposed to part 
with them. 


Tue Israuvs canst. There is an article on this sub- 


ject travelling the rounds of the papers which we be- 
is for i teve to be incorrect. It states that an engineer, Mons. 


Ellet, has coutracted to build this work, that it will be 
485 miles long, and have 4 ivcks. In the first place we 
never heard of a French engineer of that name, and in 
the second place the examinations heretofore made for 
this canal show a much greater elevatiun between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, which from the topography of the 

ntry, must necessarily be overcome by lockaze, than 
n possibly be etiectud by 4 locks. [V. 1. Cour. 


THe Matson Rovce property, La. A new and most 
dangerous competitur for this immenee eule has re- 
9 been urging her claims in the courts of Dorisiana. 
This is the estate unsucceesfully claimed by Major Ge- 
neral Gaines. present claimant is Margaret Mai- 
son Rouge, as daughter and heiress to the late marquis, 
and as yet the preliminary portion of the case has only 
been reached by the court. The Ouachita Courier says: 
The question determined by the court at this time does 
not go the length of establishing the right of the plain- 
uff to the property af the late marquis, but clearly es- 
tablishes her right to be considered as the legitimate 
daughter and heiress at law of the deceased, leaving for 
future investigation all the various questions of title to 
particular estates, whether by purchase, inheritance, or 
prescription. 


Mexican anD Texan Squaprons. Commodore 
Movre’s official report of engagement with the Mexican 


Drarns during the last week in the city and county of | steamers off Lerma, on the coast of Yucatan is in the 


New York 133, of which 16 were under one year of New Orleans Tropic of the 14th instant. 


age, and 25 died of consumption. 


In Philadelphia, 103, of which 23 were under one were killed. 


he captain 
of the Mexican steamer Montezuma and eleven men 
The ‘Texans had two killed and four 


year of age, 14 died ot consumption, and 10 were co- | wounded; two shot only struck the Wharton. 


ured persons. 


m. M. gives also an account of the execution of 


At Clarens, Fairfax co., Va., on the 9th inst. in the | the four mutineers condemned by the court martial on 


23th year of his age, Mr. 


Oeæconomos, a native of | board the Austin. 


They were hung at the fore yard arm 


Greece. The deceased came to this country about se- for an hour, and then committed to the deep Surgeon 
ven years ago, for the purpose of acquiring a muore libe- Anderson reading the funeral service. hey 


ral education than his own land could give 


ro- 
him. He | tested their innocence of the murder of Lt. Fuller tc the 


connected himself with the college of New Jersey, at | last. 


ajor B. was one of the few soldiers of the revolution | f, 


rillard has ranked for many years Is 


‘ultimo. 


upon the tract of 


th of May; at Springfield on the 3d of 


the remains of the late Commodore Oliver H. Perry has 
just been completed; after a delay of sixteen years. It 
stands on an elevated spot in the northwest corner of the 
new burial ground in Newburyport, rising from the 
centre of a mound in a square of fifty feet, enclosed with 
a handsome ornamenta! iron fence with a granite base- 
ment. It consists of a granite obelisk, with a pedestal 
of four feet, and shaft of twenty-one feet, the base cased 
with Itahan white marble. 


Mr. Wesster. A public dinner was given to the 
late secretary of state, by citizens of Baltimore, on 
the occasion of his passing through that city on his way 
rom the seatof government, at which he delivered a 
speech of some length, which will be inserted in our 
next number. Mr. W. was inculging. himeell in a fish 
ing and gunning excursion upon Long Island at the 
last dates from there. 


Naval. The United States ships Brandywine and St. 
Louis went to sea from Hampton Roads on Tuesday 
afternoon With a fine breeze, bound to China. 


NewrounpLanp SeaL rim. The Halifax Aca- 
dian gives the following account of the prosperous state 
of the Seal fishery carried on from the port of St. Johns, 
in Newfoundland. : 
“Yesterday the schooner Jane Spratt arrived from 
t. Johns, bringing papers from that city to the 17th 
As usual at this season of inactivity and 
dullness in the rest of the colonial ports, St. Johns has 
been enlivened by preparations for the Seal fishery; 104 
vessels, consisting in the regate of 9,051 tons, have 
already set out, and two have already returned from a 
successful trial. Instead of retrograding, the eeal 
ry of St. Johns is advancing. ‘This season it employs 
3,066 men; in number the vessels are 30, and the tons 
1,048 more than the outfits last year.” 


Tue Orance Trees. An insect made its appearance 
some ten years ago in the Island of Hayti, which at 
taching itself to the trunk, gradually ascended to the 
branches and leaves of the Orange trees, blighting and 
finally 188 them. These gradually spread in 
every direction, have within a ver or two past reached 
the western pert of the Island, amreeping the Orange 
trees and shrubs before them, of which in a short time 
it is probable noi one will be left on the Island. 

Mr. Levy, delegate to congress from Florida, states thata 
like insect is now operating on the Orange trees of Florida. 


Tar Season, though rather cooler than usual for this 
period of the year, is now every way propitious for 
tation. Intelligence from all directions indicate a fair 
average crop of small grain, abundance of hay—and an 
overflow of fine fruit. The appearance of the county 
at present is splendid. 


State Stocks ror Satz. The stocks held by the 
state of Penusylvania, in banks and other companies in 
the vicinity ot Philadelphia, will be sold at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Philacelphia, on the 18th June next 
Those in the vicinity of Harrisburg, at the state house, 
on the 19th. Those in the vicinity of Northumberland, 
at thut place, on the 24th. And those in the vicinity of 
Wilkesbarre, at that place, on the 29th of the same 
month. There will also be sales held at Piusburg and 
Meadville, in September next, of the stocks held in the 
various companies in the western part of the state. The 
sales in all instances will be peremptory. 


Steamboat Iteus. The new steamboat Empire three 
hundred and thirty feet long by thirty-two broad, made 
her first trip to Troy and back to N° York on the 17th & 
18th inst. According to J. Stevens esq. she at times glided 
through the water at the rate of 18 2.5 miles an hour, a 
speed in his judgment, never attained beſore. The en- 
gines, two in number of Liglitalb's make, with four boilers, 
are horizontal and thereture occasion but little jar or vi- 
bration. The fuel is Lackawena coal and by the addi- 
tion of a pair of small blowing engines to the forwurd 
boilers, such as the after boilers already have, it is ex- 
pected she will not be excelled by any steamboat. The 
works and machinery are all below. She is designed 
fur a night boat, aud with the Troy will constituie a regi 
lar line between New York and Troy. Cost about 8110+ 
000. No dividends were made or expected from the 
Chan plain and Erie, the first two Troy boats, but out of 
their varnings and the sales of the boate, first the Troy, 
and now th: Empire, was constructed each irnproving 
upon the last. Time between the two cities including 
Soppings, about nine hours. Time from Albany io New 
York in the teeth of a heavy blow from the southward, 
and two-thirds of her way against a strong flood tide, 
on the 22d inat., by the South America ,eight hours and 
forty-four minutes. The Empire started at the same 
moment and reached New York about one hour after. 


Srocxs continue gradually to advance. United States 
sixes 112, New York sixes 106]; fives and a half 101; 
fives 96}; Ohio eixes 89 a 89}; that is a raptd advance; 
Illinois bonds 314 a 32; Kentucky sixes 961; Tennessee 
sixes 93; Treasury notes par. 


“THE FIRST BOAT TO Tol RDO. The Ist of May was 
a great occasion for the people at Toledo. On that day 
the first boat from Li fayette, Indiana, ibrough the Wa- 
bash and Ene canal, crrived at their wharves, and was 
welcomed with appropriate festivities. The event was 
well worth celebrating. To Toledo the completion of 
this grand avenue of trade and travel is of the first im- 
portance. New York too cannot but feel a deep inte- 
rest in the successful issue of this magnificent enterprise, 
and alively sympathy in the joyful feelings which the 
event awakens the valleys of the Wabash and the 
Maumee. LA. Eve. Jour. 
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HAV TI. 

An arrival at New York from Port au Prince 
brings advices to the 15th ultimo. The provisional 
government, under General Herard, continues to per- 
form its functions with satisfaction to the majority 
ofthe people. The duties in all the ports have been 
reduced one-half upon beef, pork, flour, rice, codfish, 
lard, butter, mackerel, and herrings; and building 
materials are admitted free of duty. 

A convention, based upon the universal right of 
suffrage, is to assemble in July for the formation of 
a constitution, preparatory to the election of offi- 
cers and the permanent establishment of a republi- 
can government. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Occupation By Great Britaw. The brig Ar. 
ehitect, Gray, at New Orleans from Vera Cruz, 
brings particulars uf the occupation of the Sand- 
wich Islands by the British government, which was 
announced afew days ago 1 Mybs Army & Nary 
Chronicle to have occurred. e copy from the Pi- 
cayune the following abstract of the official corres- 
pondence between Lord Grorce Pau er, captain of 
the British man-of-war Carysiort, and the governor of 
Oahu. 

„Differences having arisen between the royal au- 
thorities of those islands and the British consul, Mr. 
Simpson, the hon. Lord George Paulet, captain of 
H. B. M. frigate Carysfort, made a peremptory de- 
mand upon the governor of Oahu for a personal in- 
terview with the king of the Islands. This was 
done on the 11th of February last, and the king was 
at once sent for. He declined a personal interview, 
but delegated a Dr. Judd to negotiate. Upon this 
Lord George became indignant, and on the 17th Fe- 
bruary, he sentan ultimatum to the king, threaten- 
ing immediate resort to force unless certain condi- 
tions propounded by him, six in number, were ac- 
ceded to by the 19th, (Sunday.) ` 

These conditions comprised: first, indemnification 
to a Mr. Charlton and his representatives; secondly, 
a recognition of a Mr. Simpson as Mr. Charlton’s 
deputy as H. B. M’s consul, and an apology to her 
majesty, by saluting her flag and receiviug her agent; 
thirdly, a guarantee of British property; fourthly, 
compliance with a previous promise of a fair trial to 
one Skinner, which promise is said to have been eva- 
ded; fifthly, an immediate settlement of the difficul- 
ties between the two governments by a reference; 
and lastly, a direct communication between the king 
of the islands and the British consul. These terms 
were announced to Capt. Long, of the U. 8. ship 
Boston, and to the authorities of the islands, on the 
17th. 

In his reply on the 18th, the king accedes to all of 
them, though under protest, and names on his part 
Sir George Sampson and William Richards to nego- 
tiate directly with the English government, for the 
arrangement of all the points of difference. 

Lord George replies by naming 2 o’cloek on the 
game day for an interchange of salutes, and demand- 
ing an hour to be named on Monday, the 20th Feb. 
for receiving himself and H. B. majesty’s represen- 
tative. The king named 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The presentation was made, we presume, but the 
next we hear of the affair is an appeal of the king to 
his subjects, dated Feb. 25th, stating that he is in 
difficulties, but that he hopes for the best when jus- 

tice can be done him in England. Bearing the same 
date appears a formal cession on the part of his ma- 
jesty (named Kamenameha III.) of the whole group 
of the Sandwich Islands to Lord George Paulet, re- 
resenting Great Britain, which cession is stated to 


ing legal rights; the continuance of the native reve- 
nue service conditionally; a stipulation that the titles 
to lands in the islands shall remain in the native 
hands, until the receipt of notification from Great 
Britain of the arrangements which may be made 
there; and lastly, the fulfilment of the existing en- 
gagements of the native king and Premier. 


This occupation of the Sandwich Islands would 
appear to be a high-handed measure on the part of 
Lord George Paulet. It shows, however, how 
promptly the English government ever acts in a case 
where the rights of its citizens are invaded or are 
thought to be invaded. In some aspects it resembles 
our Com. Jones’ proceedings at Monterey, but now 
having a hold upon these islands, we fear England 
will not readily let go her grasp upon them. Our 
information upon the subject is derived from bare of- 
ficial documents, utterly without commentary.” Good 
understanding between the U. States and Great Bri- 
tain requires the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of the Islands, which we believe, however, 
has already been accorded by the British government. 

URUGUAY. 

THE WAR ON THE RIVER OF PLATTE. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter from an officer of the United 
States ship Columbia, published in the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, gives another evidence of the 
barbarity of the war now carried on by Rosas: 

“The forces under Oribe consist of 5,000 cavalry, 
3 to 4,000 infantry, with fourteen field pieces. He 
has in his rear President Fructuoso Rivera, with 3, 
000 cavalry, and about the same number of infantry. 
The fortifications of Montevideo are manned by up- 
wards of six thousand fighting men—prepared to die 
in the last ditch, in defence of their wives and daugh- 
ters, menaced as they are by the most barbarous 
cruelties which can be suggested by a fiendish Just. 
The atrocious enormities of this man (Rosas) would 
hardly be credited, were they not established by the 
undoubted testimony of respectable individuals, just 
escaped from the enemy's lines, at the imminent 
hazard of their lives. I will not speak of bis inhu- 
man barbarities to the women—the expose would be 
improper for your columns. But as a specimen of 
his refinement upon the method of Nero and Tibe- 
rius, I will give you a condensed extract from the 
deposition of Don Pedro Yoses (a refugee) taken be- 
fore the chief of police at this place. ‘Of the priso- 
ners,’ says he, ‘made in consequence of the defeat of 
the Montevidean forces at Arroga Grande, on thé 6th 
of December Jast, I saw 556 soldiers executed in cold 
blood, by having their throats cut and their bodies 
spree prevao T mutilated. Col. Henestiosa, one 
of the number, had his ears amputated, pieces of flesh 
cut from his body, and was then despatched by a bayo- 
net. Col. Bezoti and the officers of the Correntino 
corps had their throats cut and the skin torn from their 
bodies; Col. Mendoza, Captains Martinez and Lavag- 
na, and Majors Alonzo and Costello were horribly mu- 
tilated and put to death; and Lieutenant Acosta flayed 
alive, while crying Viva la Libertad!’ I select these 
instances out of many of equal and gratuitous acts of 
brutality, because they are less offensive to decency 
than others that might be enumerated.” 

UCATAN. 

We have accounts a few days later—to the 12th 
inst. The Mexican General Ampudia still kept pos- 
session of the heights surrounding Campeachy, 
though the troops under his command were in bad 
condition and deserting daily. The Mexican divi- 
sion which had capitulated at Texpenal, and retired 
to Telchac for the pupo of embarking for Tampi- 
co, had not been able to leave, having no means of 
conveyance. They demanded a delay of five days, 
which, not being granted, they were obliged to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war. Many attempt- 
ed to escape, but were soon retaken. Among the 
prisoners are Generals Barragan and Lemos. Seve- 
ral skirmishes had taken place between the Texian 
navy and the Mexican steamers, without any deci- 
sive result. 

A letter, dated at Campeachy on the 11th instant, 
has been received at New Orleans from Col. Mor- 
gan, the Texian commissioner who accompanied 
Commodore Moore to Yucatan, statin itively his 


made in consequence of the impossibility of ac- | acquiescence in all the movements of the latter offi- 
ceding to the demands of Lord George. Terms are cer; who (Col. M. says) evinced no disposition after 
annexed to the cession, 55 the security of | their departure from New Orleans to pursue any 


the natives, 


government, mixed of na- course contrary to the wishes of the commissioner 


i a provision 
tivos and the English, the enjoyment of their exist-!on board, and would have proceeded direct to Gal- 
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veston if the cruise to Yucaten had not been sanc- 


tioned. 
MEXICO. 

Tue Mexican mpemnity. We find in the New 
Orleans Bee some accounts from Mexico, received 
by way of Havana, by which it appears that Santa 
Anna is making great exertions to raise funds for the 
payment of the first instalment of the indemnity which 
is due to the citizens of the United States on the 30th 
of the present month. Having failed to obtain the 
requisite sum by means of voluntary contributions, 
which were at first solicited by the government, an 
edict was issued on the 20th ultimo, demanding from 
the various departments of the republic a loan of two 
millions and a half, for the purpose to liquidating this 
debt, which was required to be paid without loss of 
time, and by the 28th of April at the latest. 

By an article extracted from a Tobasco paper, un- 
der date of the 15th April, we notice that, on account 
of the great scarcity of corn, salt, &c. in the state, per- 
mission has been granted to import these articles from 
abroad, at least as long as the war with Yucatan may 
continue. | 

The new British Minister for Mexico had arrived 
at Vera Cruz in H. B. M. ship Spartan. 


Larter. Payment of the first instalment of the in- 
demnity. By the arrival at New Orleans of the bri 
Architect, Captain Gray, the N. O. Bee has 3 
n Cruz papers to the 11th, and Mexico to the 7th 

ay. 

The first instalment of the Mexican indemnity, due 
to the United States, of 6270, 000, has been paid to 
general Waddy Thompson, and was to be shipped on 
board of the United States brig of war Dolphin, 
which vessel was to have left Vera Cruz on the 18th 
instant. This sum was obtained by a forced loan 
from a number of the rich capitalists of Mexico. Mr. 
Marshall, bearer of despatches from our minister at 
Mexico, arrived in the Jfrchitect, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Washington city. : 

The fever was raging with virulence at Vera Cruz, 
and several hundred persons have already fallen vice 
tims to the disease. 

The minister of foreign affairs has issued a circu- 
lar, announcing that the Mexican government will 
not allow or recognize the rights and claims of fo- 
reigners who may be found in Texas, but will consi- 
der them as invaders and enemies of Mexico, &c.— 
The same document states that all foreign consuls 
residing in Texas will be regarded as neutral per- 
sons, on condition that they rigorously abstain from 
any interference with the rights or conduct of Mex- 


co. 
A decree of the 12th of April, permits the import 
through the port of Vera Cruz, of 60,000 quintals of 
cotton, Aa special grant to Messrs, , Gon- 

zales & Co., on the condition of napa ment by them 

of three hundred and sixty thousa dollars into the 

public treasury. 

Several arrests had been made of prominent citi- 
zens in Mexico, on suspicion of having projected 
another revolution. Such events are of too common 
occurrence in that disaffected country to excite much 


attention. 
TEXAS. 
By the 5 0 
of the republie of Texas. 

Whereas, E. W. Moore, a post captain command - 
ing the navy of Texas, was, on the 29th of October, 
1842, by the acting secretary of war and marine, 
under directions of the president, ordered to leave 
the port of N. Orleans in the United States, and sail 
with all the vessels under his command to the port 
of Galveston in Texas; and whereas, the said aa 
were reiterated on the 5th and 16th November, 
1842; and whereas, he, the said post captain, E. W. 
Moore, was ordered again, on the 2d December, 
1842, to “proceed immediately and report to the de- 
partment in person“ and whereas, he was again, on 
the 2d of January, 1843, ordered to act in conformi- 
ty with previous orders, and, if practicable, report 
at Galveston, and whereas, he was again, on the 22d 
of the same month, peremptorily ordered to report 
in person to the department, to “leave the ship 
Austin and brig Wharton under the command of the 
senior officer present;” and whereas, also commis- 
sioners were appointed and duly commissioned, un- 
der a secret act of congress of the republic, in rela- 
tion to the future disposition of the navy of Texas, 
who proceeded to New Orleans in discharge of the 
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duties assigned them; and whereas, the said post 
captam E. W. Moore, has disobeyed, and continues 
to disobey, all orders of this government, and has 
refused, and continues to refuse, to deliver over said 
vesscls to the said commissioners in accordance with 
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and stil] more so to know that that denunciation 
must fall innocuous. President Houston's procla- 
mation of outlawry can impart no authority or pow- 
er to the vessels of other countries and can subject 


law; but, on the contrary, declares a disregard of | those who compose the navy to no interference or an- 


the orders of this government, and avows his in- 
tention to proceed to sea under the flag of Texas, 
and in direct violation of said orders, and cruize upon 
the high seas with armed vessels, contrary to the 
law of this republic and of nations; and whereas, 
the president of this republic is determined to en- 
force the law and exonerate the nation from the im- 
putation and sanction of such infamous conduct; and 
with a view to exercise the offices of friendship and 
good neighborhood towards those nations whose re- 
cognition has been obtained, for the purpose of ac- 
cording due respect to the safety of commerce and 
the maintenance of those most essential rules of 
subordination which have not heretofore been so fla- 
grantly violated by the subaltern officers uf any or- 
ganized government, known to the present age, it 
has become necessary and proper to make public 
these various acts of disobedience, contumacy, and 
mutiny, on the part of the said post captain, E. W. 
Moore; therefore: 

I, Samuel Houston, president and cammander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the republic of Texas, 
do, by these presents, declare and proclaim, that he, 
the aforesaid post captain, E. W. Moore, is suspend- 
ed from all command in the navy of the republic, 
and that all orders, ‘sealed, or otherwise, which were 
issued to the said post captain, E. W. Moore, previ- 
ous to the 29th October, 1842, are hereby revoked, 
and declared null and void, and he is hereby com- 
manded to obey his subsequent orders, and report 
forthwith, in person, to the head of the department 
of war and marine, of this government. 

And I do further declare and proclaim on failure 
of obedience to this command, or on his having gone 
to sea, contrary to orders, that this government will 
no longer hold itself responsible for his acts upon 
the high seas: but, in such case, requests all the go- 
vernments, in treaty, or on terms of amity with this 
government, and all naval officers on the high seas, 
or in ports foreign to this country, to seize the said 

t captain, E. W. Moore, the ship Austin and the 
rig Wharton, with their crews, and bring them, or 


any of them, into the port of Galveston, that the f 


vessels may be secured to the republic, and the cul- 
prit or culprits, arraigned and punished by the sen- 
tence of a legal tribunal. 


The naval powers of Christendom will not permit 
such a 7 and une rampled outrage, by a com- 
mander of public vessels of war, upon the rights of 
his nation, and u his official oath and duty, to 
pass unrebuked, for such would be to destroy all civil 
rule and establish a precedent which would jeopar- 
dize the commerce of the ocean and render encour- 
agement and sanction to piracy. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the republic to be 


ed. 
Done at Washington on the 23d day of March, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
[L. S.] hundred and forty-three, and of the inde- 
pendence of the republic the 005 
SAM. HOUSTON. 

By the president: Jonw Hatt, acting secretary of 
state. 

The Texian, “ Houston’s official paper introduces 
the proclamation in the following wise: 

We publish to-day a proclamation of the presi- 
dent in relation to the sailing of the Texas navy.— 
It was issued on the 23d of March, and delivered to 
one of the commissioners, to be published in the 
event that post captain E. W. Moore did not instant- 
ly surrender the navy to the commissioners appoint- 


ed under a secret act of congress. Of the same date, |! 


an order was sent to him from the department of 
war and marine, suspending him from all command, 
:and ordering him forthwith, to report to the depart. 
ment in arrest. The orders were received by com- 
modore Moore on the 3d of April, from which time 
all his functions ceased, though it seems that he pro- 
ceeded subsequently to ordera court martial, try 

risoners and execute them, without authority or 

aw. We presume the acts will be fully explained 
in due time.” 

The proclamation has created the greatest sensa- 
tion in Texas. ‘The papers which are disposed to be 
the most lenient to Mr. Houston attribute his con- 
duct to insanity. Others again do not hesitate to 
charge him with the most deliberate baseness. The 
New Orleans Bulletin in reference to this subject 
says: Had Texas now a vigorous government no 
more favorable moment than the present would ever 
be found to prosecute and terminate the war with 
Mexico. It is consoling to discover that the popu- 
lar sympathies and those of the press are entirely 


noyance, except from the legal officers of the repub- 
lic. 

The Houston Telegraph says: —If Commodore 
Moore has violated any Jaw of the republic, the offi- 
cers appointed to execute that law only, are autho- 
rized to arrest him. No captain of a foreign vessel 
has a right to seize his ship or even to board it to 
enforce any internal laws of Texas. The mere dic- 
tum of the president does not constitute commodore 
Mocre a pirate, nor can he be regarded as such un- 
til he commits some overt act of piracy. The cap- 
tains of foreign vessels, wil! doubtless in this in- 
stance apply the maxim, “every man should be con- 
sidered innocent until he is convicted of guilt,” and 
they, and our own citizens also, will not regard com- 
modore Moore as a pirate until he has been tried be- 
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with the nary thus denounced by the government; ever end here. The city of Santa Fe will be enter- 


ed, and, if it is deemed prudent, and the people of 
the country are able to distinguish their friends and 
benefactors from the tyrants and blood suckers who 
now oppress them, a descent will be made upon 
Chiahuahua, and the wholeof Northern Mexico 
may be revolutionized. On this, however, the men 
are determined: That they will not return without 
Armijo and Lewis, dead or alive. 

Strange accounts still continue to be published, 
and are credited in Texas, of the incoming of the 
Mier prisoners, and of a large party of them under 
Co}. Cameron being among the Apache Indians. 


Speaking of the murder of Charvis, on the St. 
Louis and Santa Fe road, the Galveston Civilian 
says, that it is greatly to be regretted on account of 
the connection it is made to assume with the expedi- 

tion now believed to be on its march to Santa Fe to 
avenge the wrongs of Texas, and adds: “There is 
no reason to believe that this murder was either ex- 


i pected or authorized by Col. Warfield, and we re- 


| gard him as no more responsible for it than if it had 


fore the proper tribunal, and condemned by s jury been committed by Indians or other persons whom 
of his country. This is a privilege that the consti- he had never seen.” 


tution has guaranteed to every citizen of Texas, and 
the arbitrary mandate of the president cannot de- 
prive a citizen of life, liberty or property unless by 
due course of law.“ Commodore Moore cannot be 


arrested or punished in accordance with the laws of 


the republic.” 


LETTER FROM CounmopoRE Moors. The Galvee 


ton Times of the 16th, in the course of a long arti- sentence of the court martial—release 


| Dr. James B. Miller has been appointed secretary 


of the treasury of the republic. 


Executions ar Sea. Commodore Moore, of the 
Texas sloop-of-war Austin, in a letter to the editors 
of the New Orleans Tropic, dated “Of Lerma, 
May 5th,” says: 

“On the 21st April 1 commenced carrying out the 
Frederick 


cle in vindication of the Texas nayy publishes the Shepard, and pardoned John W. Williams, who was 


following letter: 
April 19th, 1843. 
Texas sloop of war Austin, outside N. E. Pass, 


Miss. Mr. F. Pincard, editor of Texas Times, Gal- 


veston Texas. 
In the event of my being declared by proclama- 


sentenced to receive fifty lashes with the cats, but 
strongly recommended to mercy; 22d, carried into 
effect the sentence in the case of W. Barrington— 
one hundred lashes with cats; 25th, carried into effect 
the sentence of Edward Keenan—one hundred lashes 
with the cats; and informed the prisoners Antoine 


tion of the president as a pirate, or outlaw, you Landois, James Hudgins, Isaac Allen, and William 


will please state over my signature that ] go down 
to attack the Mexican squadron, with the consent and 
full concurrence of colonel James Morgan, who is on 
board this ship as one of the commissioners to car- 
ry into effect the secret act of congress, in relation 
to the navy. and who is going with me, believing that 
it is the best thing that could be done for the coun- 


nis ship und the brig have excellent men on board, 
and the officers and men are all eager for the con- 
test. We go to make one desperate struggle to turn the 
tide of ill luck that has so long been running against 
Texas. 

You shall hear from me again as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, E. W. MOORE. 

The Galveston Times and other papers charge 
Houston strongly, with keeping up a secret corres- 
pondence with Santa Anna. 

Another expedition to Sanla Fe. The Galveston 
Civilian, dated the 16th inst. gives the following par- 
ticulars of another expedition against Santa Fe. 

“Col. Snively received a commission early this 
spring to raise a body of three hundred volunteers 
in the frontier courties of the northwest, for a de- 
scent upon Santa Fe, and the capture of the tyrant 
Armijo and the traitor Lewis, and to inflict suitable 
punishment for the barbarous treatment visited upon 
the trading expedition under McLeod and Cook.” 

The authority to start the expedition was hailed 
with pleasure wherever it was made known, and the 
only difficulty in the way was, not to raise the requi- 
site number of men, but to keep from raising too 
many. 

Five hundred are known certainly to be in the 
field, and it is thought that the force is nearer eight. 
The great difficulty was to keep the number down. 

The men were to elect their own commander at 
the place of general meeting, and march immediate- 


á From the information from Santa Fe strong hopes 
were entertained of the capture of both Armijo and 
Lewis on the road. 

Spies were out, with proper instructions, at every 
point, and the promptness, efficiency, and secrecy 
observed in the whole matter up to the time of start- 
ing promise the most favorable results. The men 
were all fitted out at their own expense—all well 
mounted—well armed—and all good soldiers. None 
were received but citizens of good character and 
standing, and they are mostly men of property and 
respectability at home. They are all such as have 
respect for themselves, and for the laws of their 
country and of civilized nations, and no apprehen- 
sion need be felt by the friends of American traders 
to Santa Fe, that such will be in any manner mo- 
lested. 

They are believed to have information of all the 
Mexican parties, which were to have left either for 
Santa Fe or St. Louis, and will probably intercept 
them jon their road. Their object does not, how- 
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Simpson that the court had sentenced them to 
death, and that they would be hung at the foreyard 
on the following day, at meridian, which was car- 
ried into effect on the 26th, at the time appointed, in 
latitude 23 deg. 31 min. north, and longitude 88 deg. 
19 min. 22 sec. west. 

shall not attempt to describe to you the prepa- 
ration or my feelings on the occasion. Jhad never 
seen a man executed—the brig Wharton was not in 
sight—and there never was a crew that performed 
the awful, painful duty with better decorum and dis- 
cipline. They evidently thought that they would be 
pardoned to the last moment, and protested to their 
innocence of the murder of Lieutentant Fuller, or 
or the wounding of either of the midshipmen. The 
bodies were leſt hanging at the foreyard (the ship 
lying to, with the foretopsail to the mast) for one 
hour, (during which time the crew got their dinner), 
when they were lowered on deck and given to their 
messes, for the par ose of preparing them for inter- 
ment, and we filled away on our course. At2.30 
the ship was again hove to, with the maintopsail to 
the mast, and the bodies committed to the deep, 
each one separately; the funeral service was read 
by Thos. P. Anderson, surgeon. At 255 filled away 
on our course.“ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Boston Courier. 
Boston. . pril . 1843. 
Hon. Danie. WEBSTER: 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, a few of your friends, 
have unexpectedly heard this morning of your inten- 
tion to relinquish the department of state at Wasb- 
ington. They sincerely hope that doing so it is not 
bees purpose wholly to retire from those public la- 

rs in which you have rendered such essential ser- 
vice to the country. They regret that while many 
important questions remain to be adjusted, you should 
deem it necessary to remove from a position in which 
you were most eminently useful; and while they 
most respectfully thank you for the good you have 
done, they feel] that they may rely on your patrio- 
tism to be ready and willing to do more when a sui- 
table occasion shall offer. Very many considera- 
tions point to you, sir, as the only individual to whom 
the several interests of the north and south can look 
with equal confidence for protection, and with whom 
may be safely trusted, fully and freely, the adjustment 
of preliminaries in the important question of the set- 
tlement of international trade, based upon free prin- 
ciples and reciprocity of benefit, which is soon to 
agitate this country and Great Britain. Nothing 
would give them greater pleasure than to learn that 


some commission was contemplated by which these 


matters might come under your management and 
control, either at Washington or elsewhere; and that, 
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though no longer an active member of the present 
vernment, you were still engaged in a field wor- 

t wo your talents, with the probability of a re- 

5 f acceptable not only to your own country, but to 
urope. 

With the highest consideration, they have the ho- 
nor to subscribe themselves your friends and humble 
servants, 

David Sears, H. G. Otis, T. H. Perkins, P. C. 
Brooks, William Prescott, W. H. Gardner, C. P. 
Curtis, William Sturgis, Franklin Haven, Robert 
Hooper, jr. J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Joseph Balch, 
William Amory, John L. Gardner, E. H. Robbins, 
Joseph Tilden, Henry Cabot, Ignatius Sargeant, Ro- 
bert G. Shaw, Josiah Quincy, jr. James K. Mills, 
Francis Skinner, Willard Sayles. 


Washington, May 3, 1843. 
GenrtLemwen: [have received your letter of the 
28th of April. You look, gentlemen, with a degree 
of solicitude which I can well appreciate, to the, 
probability that an adjustment of important ques- 
tions of international trade between the United 
States and other countries, especially Great Britain, 
will be attempted. I fear you estimate quite too highly 
my own ability to render useful service to the public 
in such transactions; but, by whomsoever conducted, 
I should feel the strongest interest in their success, 
should they take place. I confess that, being truly 
and sincerely devoted to the protection of American 
labor and industry, J consider it to be of the highest 
importance to give to that labor and that industry a 
security, a steadiness of support, a permanency of 
encouragement, which they have not lately enjoyed, 
and which, I fear, they are not likely to enjoy here- 
after, unless a more comprehensive policy be adopt- 
ed than that which has hitherto been pursued. The 
5 of protection has mingled itself to such a 
egree with questions of supposed local interests, 
with political questions and struggles for political 
power, that it has not been suffered to be at rest on 
any basis. It has had no repose. This is evidently 
a great evil. All interests demand a steady and set- 
tled policy, and a conviction of this truth appears 
to be becoming general and strong. Those who 
possess the means of living desire to feel secure in 
their enjoyment, and those who have such means to 
earn must wish, above all things, to know what they 
may depend upon when they devote their capital 
and their labor to particular pursuits or modes of uc- 
cupation. 

t was thought that something was accomplished, 
and certainly something was accomplished, by the 
tariff act of last year. Yet, it had hardly passed be- 
fore events occurred creating the highest probability 
that the whole subject would be agitated anew in 
the next congress. Are we always to be in this flue- 
tuating state? Are we never to be able to look for 
any thing but a succession of changes? Is there no 
way of bringing the whole country, and all interests, 
to an adjustment that may promise some degree of 
quiet and of general satisfaction? No doubt the va- 
rious pursuits of the people of this country have 
really and truly in themselves a strong mutuality 
of interest. The grain and corn producing states 
must always find the best market for the surplus of 
their products in the manufacturing and commercial 
population of the east; as they will always find the 
1 0 of manufactured articles, such as they need, 

ept low, aud the quality good, by the productions of 
eastern labor. But, so rich and abundant is the grain 
crop of the country, that, beyond what may be de- 
manded for the consumption of manufacturing and 
commercial districts, there is still a surplus, for 
which, or a part of which, a foreign market is 
desirable. ‘I'he cotton crop, too, though it finds a 
market at home, the value of which I think has never 
been sufficiently appreciated, requires, nevertheless, 
free exportation, and a large consumption abroad.— 
Cannot those who are concerned jn these interests 
be brought into a harmony and concert of action, 
proportioned to the real harmony and mutuality 
which subsist between the interests themselves? For 
my part, 1 think the experiment worth trying, and 
should have great hopes of its success if there were 
no fear of opposition from collateral or extrinsic 
causes. My inquiries at the north, and through the 
centre, and at the south and west, have been exten- 
sive; and the result has led to the conclusion which 
I have expressed. I would not speak with confi 
dence upon a matter yet untried, and Which I know 
may encounter a variety of objections; but 1 repeat 
that, in my opinion, the experiment is worth a fair 
trial. We may wel! make one earnest endeavor, even 
upon slight encouragement, to give permanent sup- 
rt to the industry of the country and stability to the 

usiness and pursuits of life. 

As to myself, gentlemen, I have no expectation of 
being concerned, in any manner, in negotiations con- 
nected with this subject; and am happy to know that 


the country has many hands abler than mine to wield 
such concerns. The government has eminent abili- 
ty at its command both at home and abroad. Ihave 
[f negotia- 
e entered into, there are reasons for 
desiring that they should be undertaken at Wash- 
ington; in which case, according to the usual course, 
they would be conducted by the head of the depart- 
ment of state, under the direction of the president. 

With unfeigned thanks for your manifestation of 
friendly sentiments, respect, and confidence, I remain, 


no wish to 


go abroad on public service. 
tions should b 


gentlemen, your obliged friend and ob't serv’t, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To the honorable David Sears, H. G. Otis, William 


Prescott, and the other gentlemen. 
— 


THE COMET. H will be seen that our young 
American astronomers were not only the first to dis- 
cover the Jate eccentric visiter to our solar system, but 
that they have adventured the assertion, novel as it is» 
that the comet actually struck the sun and rebounded: 


„We present to-day another communication on 
the subject of the great comet from the indefa- 
tigable astronomers of our high school observato- 
ry, Messrs. Walker, Kendall, and Downes. The 
general reader can have little conception of the 
immense labor bestowed upon this subject, which, 
we are credibly informed, has amounted to eight or 
ten hours a day since the 11th of March—close cipher- 
required to direct 
he time necessary 
to come to their conclusions must account for any 
apparent variation in their views, as they have ap- 
peared in our paper, step by step, as arrived at; for 
although, like honest jurymen, these gentlemen de- 
termine to find out the truth from the evidence as 
presented, without any bias or prejudged view of the 
case, they have not felt bound, like jurymen, to keep 
the whole matter to themselves until their minds are 


ing, to say nothing of the 3 
such computations correctly. 


fully made up. If their conclusions are correct, viz. 


that the comet did, on the 27th of February last, 
strike the sun and rebound, it is the most remarkable 
In making such 
a suggestion our friends have exhibited much inde- 
pendence and reliance on the correctness of their re- 
searches. They have had no foreign nor collateral 
aid from any source; they have had to rely upon 
their own observations, for no others in the United 
States, yet received, were nice enough to be used in 
this delicate discussion. The only thing at all likely 
to give probability to their conclusions, from any 
source, isa letter of Encke in the London 


event in the annals of astronomy. 


foreign 

Times of the 14th of April last. U. States Gazette. 
“High School Observatory, 

Philadelphia, May, 15, 1843. 


“Dear sir: On the 8th instant Professor Kendall 
and myself, through the medium of your columns, 
pointed out the resemblance between the comets of 
1668, 1689, and 1843. We also mentioned that the 
orbit of the comet of 1843, computed on the suppo- 


sition of its being a parabola so as to pass through 


its observed places on the 20th of March and 9th of 
April, gave its place 225" too much advanced on the 
We mentioned that this excess 


30th of March. 
could not be made to disappear by using a parabola, 
or hypervola, without giving an orbit in which the 
comet must have passed through the body of the sun. 
From some trials which we made, it appeared that 
the tendency of the true curve was towards an 
ellipse. 
since given the subject a more thorough examination 
and are led to the conclusion that no orbit can be 


found that will give the observed places of the comet 


with absolute precision without locating the perihe- 


lion point many thousand miles within the body of 
We also find that, waiving for the present 


the sun. 
this seeming paradox, an hyperbola can be found which 
will pass perfectly through the middle, as well as the 
first and Jast places. 
nic section was necessary; we could not satisfy the 
observed places with either an ellipse or a parabola. 


We are therefore forced to conclude, in the present 


state of our information, that the comet, since its 
first appearance, has been departing from the sun in 
an orbit called an hyperbola, which, continued in the 
imagination backwards to its perihelion point, passes 


into the body of the sun half way to its centre. If 


this view of the subject is correct, this comet, whe- 
ther identical or not with the comets of 1668 and 
1689, cannot again return, but must leave us to visit 
some other solar system. We mention these facts and 
analogies as they present themselves, leaving to oth- 
ers to form their own conclusions. We have given 
to the public the places of the comet, derived from 
our observations; we now give the statement of the 
only orbit with which we cen perfectly represent 
its path among the stars. Other astronomers will 
doubtless review these results, and perhaps be more 
successful. The method which we adopted to de- 


Messrs. Kendall, Downes, and myself have 


The use of this particular co- 


cide which of the three conic sections is the true 
curve is that of the celebrated Gauss, invented and 
used for the purpose of computing the orbits of the 
new pora Phis method, though very complex 
and laborious, has one advantage over all others, 
inasmuch as it commences without any hypothesis 
respecting the kind of conic section in which the 
body moves, leaving this decision to be derived, free 
from bias or prejudice, from the Newtonian law of. 
gravity and the known dimensions of the system, 
combined with the observed places of the comet. 
This paradox of the orbit passing through the sun 
it is incumbent on astronomers to explain, unless 
they can show that it does not take place. It its 
existence is established, and the experience of Encke 
at Berlin, confirming our own seems to indicate that 
such is really the fact, this will be the second re- 
markable paradox in the solar system brought to 
light by comets during this century. Every one has 
read of the acceleration of the mean motion of 
Eneke's comet, and the gradual shortening of the 
mean distance rom the sun, so that the comet never 
returns to the same perihelion point which it left at 
a former revolution, but comes nearer the sun, and 
after passing the perihelion, departs in a curve 
which, prolonged backwards in the imagination, 
pene nearer the sun than the point actually traversed 

y thecomet. Now, all this is matter of fact, estab- 
lished by repeated returns of this comet, and admit- 
ted by alt astronomers. Encke explains the paradox 
by supposing that the planetary space, from the sun’s 
surface to about the mean distance of Venus, is oo- 
cupied bya very thin KA medium, which sen- 
sibly affects this very light y. This explanation 
is now generally admitted by astronomers, from the 
fact that without it no astronomer living has been 
able to compute a correct ephemeris. Bncke’s CO- 
met is gradually winding itself up, and must, some 
time or other, experience the fate of this comet of 
1843; that is to say, it must actually come in contact 
with the atmosphere or permanent portions of the 
body of the sun. It has already been matter of spe- 
culation with astronomers, when this event shall oc- 
cur, (however remote,) what will be the fate of the 
comet? Will it join the mass of the sun—a drop in 
the ocean; or will it rebound and glance off in ano- 
ther orbit, an hyperbola for instance, and never re- 
turn? Now, that which is destined some day to be 
the fate of Encke’s comet seems actually to have 
occurred with the recent comet. It appears to have 
come in contact with the permanent portion of the 
atmosphere of the sun, and to have been so much 
resisted in its course as to pass off in a path which, 
prolonged backwards, enters the sun. It may have 
been before a parabola or an ellipse, and it may have 
been the comet of 1668, or 1639, or both; and in 
this case something like a shock or rebound must 
have occurred at this perihelion passage, which has 
changed the orbit into an hyperbola, passing through 
the sun. Whenever a shock of two bodies takes 
place, of which one is considered as fixed, the sub- 
sequent path of the other prolonged backwards pas- 
ses through the first. We repeat it, that we offer 
these views of the subject as suggestions merely, 
and hope that others will be more fortunate in arri- 
ving at a positive certainty. The perturbations have 
not been computed. It is hardly possible that they 
can have produced this alteration of the orbit. If 
such an alteration has actually taken place, the pow- 
erful resistance of a medium near the sun, or actual 
contact with the sun’s atmosphere, can alone ac- 
count for it. Yours, respectfully, 

SEARS C. WALKER. 


THE PROGRESS OF RAILROADS. The his- 
tory of railroads in the United States presents one of 
the most remarkable instances of the bs a progress 
of invention which has ever been recorded. A few 
years since, the advocates of railroads were ranked 
among visionaries and schemers; but so rapid has 
been the growth of the system among us, that the 
smal] beginning and its recent date are generally for- 
gotten. The history of this journal will afford evi- 
dence upon this point, which may suggest useful re- 
flections. Eleven years ago, the first number of the 
American Railroad Journal was issued at New York 
by Mr. D. K. Miner. This number contains a list 
of works already in construction and partly finished. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the following list 
contains the whole amount of railroads then in use: 
Baltimore and Obio, 60 miles completed 


and in use. 
Albany and Schenectady, 123 bis 
Charleston & Hamburg, PL | w. u 
Mauch Chunk, 9 t a 


Quincy, near Boston, 6 5 

Thus there were but 92 miles in use upon any of 
the main lines of railroads. 

So liule, indeed, was them known, and so little 
could there be said on the subject, that the editor 


I 
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announced that a part only of the Journal would be What are these two forms of Christianity? Te 
devoted to the subject of internal communication; ANNIVERSARIES. 

that the larger part would be occopied with literary 
and miscellaneous matter, as prepared for the New 
York American. But small as the quantity of matter 
was, several vigorous articles might even now be read 
with profit, and, among these, we might mention 
those ralative to the comparative merits of railroads 
and canals. Although for nearly one hundred and 
` fifty years tram-roads had been used for the transpor- 
tation of the heaviest articles, such as coal, ore, and 
stone, it was suddenly discovered that railroads 
might, indeed, be profitably employed in transport- 
ing passengers and light parcels; but that, beyond this, 
they were not able to do anything. The arguments 
which were then used, and which have since been 
urged with so much force from time to time, have not 
been without effect. 

An idea of the small amount of business connected 
with railroads at the time of the commencement of the 
Journal, may be formed from the fact that through- 
out the first volume but three advertisements (except- 
ing notices to contractors) are to be found. The 
first of these was by Mr. H. Burden, of Troy; another 
by Messrs. A. & G. Ralston, of Philadelphia; and 
another by Townsend & Durfee, Palmyra, N. York— 
the first two of which, in some shape or other, have 
been continued, and are yet to be found upon our 
cover. 

The editor also thought it necessary to refer to 
several gentlemen of the city as guaranties for the 
continuance ofthe work. Before many numbers had 
been issued, information from all quarters poured in, 
and a very likely interest was felt in the undertaking. 
The demand for railroads throughout the country in- 
creased, aod popular as well as scientific information 
was in request. 

Let us now compare the present state of affairs 
with this humble commencement. There are now 
between four and five thousand miles of railroad in use 
in the United States, built by the expenditure of 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars. Eleven 
years ago, there were but about one hundred miles 
In use. 

There are now probably more tian five hundred lo- 
comotive engines in use, nearly all of them made in 
this country. Eleven years ago, the few engines in 
use were imported from England, and were of the 
oldest patterns. Since then, fifty or more American 
engines have been sent abroad—some to Russia, some 
to Austria, and several to England. Had this fact 
been predicted, even in the most indirect manner, in 
the first number of the Railroad Journal, it would 
have sealed its doom. 

Eleven years ago, a dead level was, by many, deem- 


name them by names which are commonly recog- 
nized,—as Popery and T not, 
perhaps, clear up sufficiently the distinction between 
these two systems,—these two editions (as they ma 
be called) of the Christain religion, both of whic 
cannot be genuine, one of which must be a piratical 
edition—the Devil's own edition, revised and amend- 
ed from time to time to suit his view. Which of the 
two this is, I do not say here, but I say that one is 
spurious; that both cannot be true. What are the 
two? I shall not draw the Jine between the two; for 
if I should draw the line between existing commu- 
nities or persons, so as to place those who hold sub- 
stantially one of the two upon the one side, and 
those who hold the other upon the other side, per 
haps the line would not run exactly between the 
Roman Catholic church on the one hand, and all 
Protestant churches on the other. I do not propose 
to run the line according to the limits of any deno- 
mination or organization whatever. 

But 2 us look at the spirit om 0 and 58 
oo ; ; racter of the two systems. at are they? 0 
The demand for religious instruction and books leading idea of the ifs is that of uniformity—of or 


has greatly increased. The society have got to- : : 
gether sixty volumes, constituting A Sailors’ Li- ganized unity. Its name is Carholic— universal. 


N meaning thereby an organized, visible, governed Ca- 
brary, which is sold for 525. tholicism and universality. It rests upon the prin- 
Of the Sailors’ Magazine, a monthly work, 3,400 | ciple of conformity—of organized unity, at any rate; 
copies are circulated. Inthe city of New York are | that's the corner stone of it. 
163 sailor boarding houses—of which only 16 are] he idea of the others is the idea of individual re- 
aan n tobe temperance houses. Of the rest many ibility. In the one system the individual exists 
are keepers are undoubtedly honest and worthy only, as it were, in the mass; he exists only like the 
men; but many more are the most bitter foes of mo- | individual soldier in the disciplined army—he exists 
rality and religion. The Sailors’ Home, during the | because be counts one, he is there ‘food for powder” 
. . ’ 8 and vay 115 a acd and nothing else. In the other the individual is eve- 
Sailors lame a ap pee than the London ry thing; and he is like the individual soldier, not in 
: ee 5 e an ee ne a disciplined army, but in an insurrection of the 
sixth year after ts was established. whole people—when every peasant arms himself 


and “fights on his own hook.” One is the principle 
The number in the Home on the Ist of May was | of organization, of unity, of uniformity. The other 
134, and to-day itis about 160. Many have been di 


; : is the principle of individuality. The individual 
received and taken into charge, who were almost | man in the latter stands before God alone—he stands 
utterly destitute—unable to pay their bills, and with- 


f before the Cross alone—and salvation is a matter 
out resources, except such aid as they received from | between his own soul and his Maker; and in that the 
the society. But for these men, who have been a 


: : y ; question is one in which no church, no organization, 
1 95 pe to the society, it would easily have sustained | no priesthood has any concern—he needs no human 
itself. 


witness, no human aid except some one to make 
3. The foreign operations of the society are made | known to him the salvationof his Saviour and Re- 
evident by accounts which reach this country from 


deemer—the God and Father of All. 
Cronstadt, Gottenburg, China, Havre, and other fo-| The one, accordingly, is a Christianity of forms, of 
reign places. From many of these places tidings of | ceremonies, of institutions, of multiplied and bind- 
unusual interest have been received. ing observances. A ao with a priesthood 
4. The finances of the society exhibit the follow- to, stard between man and God; a Christianit of 
ing account: salvation by’ works—by purchasing Heaven. The 


From the New York American, May 11. 


We hoped to give a daily report of these, but find- 
ing that neither our time nor limits would admit of 
this, we propor to give a condensed statementre- 
specting each. 

First in order, was the meeting of the New Yor 


Seaman’s Frienp Society, at the Tabernacle on 
Monday evening. 


The account given of the good effects of this 1n- 
stitution upon the habits, character, and comfort of 
sailors, both on the ocean and the lakes, was most 
encouraging. Temper@nce has been widely and 
successfully inculcated, and the number of temperance 
vessels and steamboats is greatly increased. The sin- 
gle fact, thatat Cleveland, on Lake Erie, on the 14th 
November, twenty-eight temperance vessels were 
collected at once, strongly proves the on ward march 
of this most salutary reform. 


cd necessary on a railroad, (seo p68, vol- 1) and| Receipts paa Ea a 1 fan- Hf 
F ee pala ta Gally « ee Expenditures, 13,785 62 particular form rather than in another; but worship- 
a e 5 se woic — x 8 i ‘ 

surmount grades of 60 and 80 feet to the mile. Deficiency, 9792 92 ing God in that intercourse of the soul with the 


Eleven years ago, inclined planes with stationary 

wer were considered the ne plus ultra of engineer- 
ing science. Now, they are discarded an expensive, 
inconvenient, and incompatible with the free use of 
a railroad. l 

Eleven years ago it was thought that railroads 
could not compete with canals in carrying heavy 
freight; and even much more recently statements to 
this efect have been put forth by authority. Now, 
we know that the most profitable of the eastern rail- 
roads derives one half its income from bulky freight, 
and that coal can be carried more cheaply upon a 
railroad than in canals. 


Eleven years ago, the profitableness of railroads 
was not established; and, discouraged by the vast 
expenditure in several cases of experiment in an un- 
tried field, many predicted that they would be un- 
profitable. Now, it is already demonstrated, by de- 
clared dividends, that well constructed railroads, 
when divested of extraneous incumbrances, are the 
most tr investments in our country. The 
New England railroads have paid, since tbeir com- 
pletion, 6 to 8 per cent; several others roads, 6 and 1 
per cent. The Hudson and Mohawk, (of fifteen and a 

alf miles, costing about one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars,) paid, in 1840, 7 per cent. on that enor- 
mous outlay. The Utica, and Schenectady, and Sy- 
racuse and Utica, pay 10 to 12 per cent. The stock 
of the Utica and Schenectady railroad has never been 
down to par since operations were commenced in 
1836, and has maintained its stand without fluctuation 
ata pg rate than any other species of stock du- 
ring all our commercial revolutions. 
leven years ago, there were but six miles of rail- 
road io use in the vicinity of Boston. Now, Boston 
has direct connexion with a web of railways one 
thousand two hundred and three miles in length; all 
of which, except about 24 miles, are actually in use 
—being a greater length of railroad than there was 
in the whole world eleven years ago. 


pirit of its Maker; a Christianity which offers salva- 
tion without money and without price, without sa- 
crifice or priest, to the humble and believing soul. 
This Christianity says, in answer to the question. 
„What shall I do to be saved?” -‘‘Repent.” What 
does the other say? It says, Do penance!” That's 
the way this Christianity translates the Bible; and I 
say, in the face of every man who understands the 
Greek alphabet, that the Papist, when he thus trans- 
lates the New Testament to mean Do penance,” 
knows that he falsifies the word of God. He knows 
if he knows the simplest elements of language m 
which it was written, that it does not mean ‘‘do 
nance,” more than it means the greatest absurdity 
that could be placed upon the sacred page. There 
is no truth in language if such is the meaning. Yet 
in the face of truth this system of Christianity thus 
gives answer to the inquiring soul. 

To this question, ‘‘How can I be saved?” the spirit 
of Christianity answers, Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose is the only name given under heaven 
among men whereby we may be saved: our inter- 
cesssor, our advocate, our living, ever living advocate 
to make intercession for us, and through whom we 
have access into the holiest place. Believe in Him.“ 

What does the other say?—‘Fast—and yet you 
need not fast 3 Eat fish ee of flesh; 
h f 7 eat no meat on Friday—but eat butter. Fast—per- 
5 ata 1 e chie form this pilgrimage; pay the priest for his eres; 
3 9 report of the financial operations of the be'll be responsible for you. He stands between 
oe aan een during, th past, year, in | God and you; and if you are not saved Ae rune the 

of | 5 
$10,607, and an expenditure of 89, 777. Places, ol risk —not you. Put your salvation in his hands, and 


God will hold him responsible and let you go.’ 
The rev. Robt. Baird read a report, presenting in s a * 3 2 


detail the operations of the society; of which the] Wben I was a boy I used to read of such things 
rev. Leonard Bacon moved the printing, and made | aRoman Catholics in Fox's Book of Martyrs, and 
an address, of which the scope may be judged by the N. E. Primer; but as for seeing a live Catholic 1 
this extract The spirit of Propagandism,” he should have as soon thought of seeing a live Cyclops. 
said, is arraying itself for the conquest of the | And now the great controversy of all controversies, 
world.“ Tre actual contest, he maintained, was toward which the eyes of all who regard the signs of 
between two opposite forms and systems of Chris- the times are directed, is that between the Catholic 
tianity. and Protestant religion. 


This has arisen, mainly, from the unexampled em- 
barrassments of the commercial world. 


We published yesterday the speech of a sailor, 
delivered at this anniversary, showing most forcibly 


the blessed effects, physical and spiritual, of tempe- 
rance. 


The day’s proceeding were closed by a resolu- 
tion, that in the success of the past was the best in- 
centive to be found for perseverance. 


After the exercises were concluded, the society 
held a meeting for the election of trustees for the 
year ensuing: the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously chosen: 

Adriance Van Sinderen, Anson G. Phelps, 
D. W. C. Olyphant, Ephraim Corning, 
Ruſus Davenport, Peletiah Perit, 
Jasper Corning, Charles N. Talbot, 
Nathaniel W. Merrill, Edward Richardson, 
James Boorman, Daniel Fanshaw, 
Elisha D. Hurlbut, Thomas Hale, 
Reuben Brumley, Robert B. Minturn, 
William H. Aspinwall, John C. Green. 


THE FOREIGN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
The meeting was held in Dr. Hutton’s church, 


Journal. 
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rgugient was clever, her remarks to 


And now the ministers of the gospel begin to won- I and happy looks, fluttering ribands and flushed Hife] vanished. “He 
der why they never studied the question before; and | faces, tiny parosols and silken bonnets, while the tho polnit, her tions happy, and the whole ef- 


why the professors in our seminaries who were so | spacious galleries running round the seaward side of | fect'af her y Was impressive and powerful.” 
learned and metaphysical on other points, never said | the castle were filled to overflowing with gentlemen | Lloyd Garrison and Wendall Philips, of Boston, 
any thing about this. I do not know that a Roman and ladies. The fresh ocean breeze swept grateful- also made speeches—turning pretty much upon the 
Catholic church has yet been built on Plymouth ly up from the whispering bay, and the pleasant | Latimer case, and upon the law Just passed by Massa- 
Rock; but I think ıt likely they will yet put one | murmur of the thousand happy voices swam upwards | chusetts, forbidding tinder penalties the use of any 
there. to the ear like the music of a gentle sea; and when of her officers, or any of her gaols, for the appre- 

We bave sent missionaries to the antipodes, and the proud blast of the music ceased and lingered into hension or safe-keeping of persons claimed as fugi- 
wherever they have gone there they have found the silence on the wings of the prolonging echoes, and a tive slaves. 
Jesuit rallying the natives back to their idolatry. ssi hush, as of the house of death, fel! instantane-} After adopting the resolutions proposed, the socie- 
We find them in China and India, and the Holy ously upon that vast concourse of young and impul- | ty adjourned. | 


Land, and in Africa—and every where these two sys- | Sive beings as a venerable man raised his voice in — 
toms of Christianity are yet in deadly conflict. The Pa- solemn prayer, the magic of the scene stole into our THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY met in the 
pist, too, is bringing the question to our own door, and bosom and melted the ice which time has gathered | Tabernacle on Wednesday morning, at 10 A. M., 
we are taking it to his door And all we ask is as there, and we were a happy child again. Mingling | Theodore Frelinghuysen in the chair. 

fair a field and as full freedom upon his ground as he | our prayerful thoughts with the cloud of incense which | The Treasurer, Moses Allen, stated the receipts 
enjoys on ours. We wish as bold and free a discus- | rose towards Heaven, we blessed that peaceful mul- at l $96,240 53 
sion under the shadow of the Vatican as he has in | titude, and went on our way a better and a wiser; The expenditures 95,050 13 


the land of the Pilgrims. 


These two systems, thus in conflict, are the omens 
of the age. They are the great signs of the times; assem 


man. 
“In the evening a large concourse of the children] Balance in the treasury 1,190 40 
bled at the Tabernacle, and listened to appro-| The annual report of publication—after mention- 


and what is more, this is the last conflict; it is their | priate exercises.” ing in fitting terms, the loss sustained by the rae 
death struggle; they grapple now, and will not be i — in the death of 3 Griswold, Dr. Proudfit, P. A. 
parted till death shall part them. THE CONVENTION FOR EVANGELIZ ING Jay, and other excellent persons in some way con- 

at the Pearl street | nected with it—presented an analysis of the opera- 


The rev. Mr. Kirk followed, occupying the same ae act met 5 sere fi. tions of the year 
i i re . Holden in chair. - . 
Si eon and denouncing the Romish church j inary p cii In the chair pen, . Weg has added to its liat within the year 54 
The resolution was adopted, and the society ad- B. F. Butler, as one of the committee appointed at CCC w 
ti f last „and at the req number of pages circulated is about 80,000,000. It 
journed. EC 55 has made 641 grants, mainly in the United States. 


others of the committee, made a brief statement o Dabok 
the manner in which the present convention had been | TO seamen 600,000 pages have been distributed. 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL UN- ; . F } ts for th { and south. 
ION. The various schools were assembled on Tues- N aan T 90080 hes 155 Ne Te peer arr bean 3 care Parmlee, "Fisher Smith and 
day, in Castle Garden, the vast enclosure of which e JJV g i i 
they almost filled. Thence they went to the Taber- 5 purpose 19 5 af a z- car 5 ihe The report of home operations was read by the 

ate: ; e great work of diffusing throughout the world the 
.... . ̃ The great question | Rer. Mr, Çook It soms that 27, Colporteurs, (we 
i ’ ideration is, how this may best be done. At 
spective homes. 5 it was stated that it formed no of several societies,) or distributors of tracts, were 
: F : part of ; ’ é ? 
ete crening, the, society held a moeting at the | their denign to instrutor control amy othr societies, employed in, 15 states., 2.000 families bad boon tup; 
’ : eee i or to organize new associations, but to consider the 27 aM ’ 
Biss 5 fe Ace 5 a: a ey 1188 best method of arousing the spirit of missions among | tracts have been distributed in the western country. 
jon, there had been six shousand “converse “It 0 re Saati ote a a 5975 ar 5 IC 
? 3 e uring parts of three or four days, that conven- : 8 A ee 
recommended that mach more care shai be taken | on adopted resolution appointing «committe au- | prs which be and the Rev, Mr. Kinenid, misionary 
: A “ith ed to call anot convention at their di — urman, an Mr. Scudder, missiona 
0 to „ 3 eared | a me tion, at any Scie akin a pae That e from Southern Indias, all maintained ‘in forcible 

lite > fashi : bi 3 rs . nd called the present convention, of which the objects speeches—Mr. Kincaid illustrating especially the im- 
1211 ea ea hiag : ey 9 80 young women and are the same as those of that held last vear—to de- Portance of tracts by his own experience, that they 
mano b 5 f in 1 1 1 f vise means whereby those of the Christian churches, could often be sent, and would effect their work, 
edb oh. Tonm 9 0 Ad 1 1 gelp a ein -| who are animated by the same spirit, may work | Where, if the missionary himself were to go in the 
eae to have spoken wa aa a AS pened for the evangelization of the world. 2 3 it would cost his life. . The resolution 

5 . r . tie re read fro issi ies ab opted. 
i Sanaa serge oe i ag „ D angie sncreased efforts in the 1 5 cae za Another resolution, pointing out the emigrant Ger- 
Aet ib ted 600 90 vane Jou adi 288 libr year | resolution was, on motion of Rev. Mr. Bingham, man population as particularly challenging the inter- 
slap fe eae Ry ma n ing i 3 adopted, that a committee be appointed to consider est and the aid of the American church, was adyo- 
only $14,000, of which but one 1,700 was directly e subjects proper for the action of the convention, VV 
5 : i nd report thereon at an adjourned meeting; and pnia, prec. 

N oy a P E oe 8 y5 8 shortly after the meeting adjourned to Wednesday The Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati, proposed 
lated, conflicting action of the several denomina- afternoon: R S Hat e E ought La ay ah 
5 5 — in the hand of the adversary, but wie or the 
tions which are united in this union: _ | AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. This| advancement of truth. The Tribune, from which 

Mr. T. spoke in deprecation of sectarian feeling, | anniversary was held in the hall of the Apollo asso- | we extract, reports the rey. doctor as speaking in 

—I am, myself, said he, sary Snead Fare firm in my | ciation. Many of the Society of Friends, male and | this wise: 
faith, but I will not permit myself to be immured female, were present. Francis Jackson, of Boston, Dr. Beecher said it had been Jong predicted and. 
in any ecclesiastical solitary confinement from which | took the chair. The annual report was read. He | expected that there would be a last great conflict be- 
I may neither look out, nor erect the face of Chris- gave a very encouraging account of the operations | fore the dominion under the whole Heaven should be 
tian fellowship which looks kjndly upon me over my | of the society, which extend over ten northern states. | given to the most high God. The two parties—the 
N bch 1 ting inf hich Its publications were 5 i cs o ten lec- 55 ed the Nae 8 holiness and the other 

e spoke of the corrupting influences which eve- | turing agents are constantly employed, and 10,000 | of forms, had heretofore lived together. Now the 

_where beset our youth—of seductive vices, of elne have been held, attended by at least 200,000 | are to be separated and set over one against the other 
poisonous books and newspapers. like that which in people. The report took a wide review of all the | and that's the conflict. And the position is that in 
this oe a 1 a RR 1 public questions bearing upon the topic of slavery. this great contest it esing needless that the enemy 
trust, said he, this boast is as false as the lies of Sa-“ The treasurer’s report exhibited a large balance | should have the power of the press all on his side.— 
tan with whic’ it is cigar eet N me in the treasury, after expending more than $12,000. This is a0 plain that ttiie is no taa for argument; 
paper is instilling more evil and pollution than a The most remarkable occurrence in the meeting | and so plain is it, too, that we have taken advantage 
your efforts can counteract. In closing, he exhorted | was a speech by a fugitive slave, Fred. Douglass, whe of it and begun to use the press as our weapon before 
all followers of Christ to act worthily, ardently, in | told the meeting, what we have always supposed to] the formal arrangements had been made. We are 
view of their lofty responsibilities, and the fact that | be true, that the slaves of the south were taught to not now to begin to use it; God taught us to use it and 
they must soon stand before the judgment seat of know that movements touching the abolition of f we have done soalready. But as yet we have only bu- 
God. „ slavery were going on at the north, mainly by the gun and what is more we have only begun to succeed. 
i A een was 4 the e „ by 110 Se k fury and 5 10 aar Pa: Abolition- 5 t we cue press; . pe A the 3 
attendance, and the meeting adjourned at 10 o' clock. ism, we have always thought, has its most potent break and the heavens darken, and the wickedness 

The New York Aurora gives the following: “The | auxiliaries in the violence, vindictiveness, and mena- of the earth increase every day. I rejoice at it and 

anniversary of the New York and the American | ces, of southern masters. The speech of Douglass, | thank God, for such is the apathy of the church that 
Sunday School Union last Sunday was one of che as reported by the Express, is moderate and sensi- | she must be shaken from centre to circumference be- 
most interesting eventsof the week. Whatever may f ble. ; fore she will gird on her armor. 

be thought of other schemes of professed philanthro-| Abby Kelly seconded the resolution roposed by] The devil never is taken asleep, we never have so 
py, in regard to Sunday schools there can be but one | the fugitive slave, viz: That the Anti-Slavery socie- | taken him, and we shall not. When I look and see 
55 they are an unqualified blessing to the | ty is the 55 earthly hope of the slave.“ Accord - vps is fogs ; n 5 N 105 Fieke be i 

Id ren of th r; and thus, by refining and cor- ing to the Express the earth, if I should let my faith go eep, ] shou 

bine „ fii e She is a very intelligent looking person; has a] not know how we could hold out; and yet when I see 
the country and the world at large. fine person, a clear blue eye, a delicate complexion, | what has been done since the formation of the bible 

At a littie after three o’clock in the afternoon, the | fair hair, and a lady-like hand. Her voice is very | society, when with diffidence and almost the whisper 


last of the one hundred and five schools represented | musical, her smile expressive, ard her manner mo- [of fear, we were hesitating about launching fourth— 
on the occasion entered Castle Garden, and the ap-|delled upon the best pattern for a public speaker, | when I see what has since been done, I wonder the de- 
pointed exercises commenced. We never saw a She was dressed simply in a Quakerish garb, and ere | vil is n't in despair. I should think he'd give up, as Mr. 
more cheerful and enlivening picture. The large] she had uttered two sentences, all sense of the differ- | Mills once said to mo. What,“ he asked, ‘are you 
area of the castle, which had been overlaid with tem- | ence between the sexes, so far as the propriety of a doing up in East Hampton? —when I lived there.— 


porary seats, was one entire sea of bright calicoes! female's speaking in public was concerned, entirely |‘The Lord is reiguing, said I, ‘and the devil is trying 


recting the sources of our future public opinion, to 
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to.’ ‘I wonder he is n't tired of it, said he. I should 
think that surveying our ranks, lazy as we are, look- 
ing at our munitions and at our means for carrying 
on the war, he would turn about and give it up. But 
he never turns. He fights like a lion upon the retreat 
—and will fight till he falls in the bottomless pit. 
After more in the same manner, the resolution 
was passed and the meeting adjourned. 
Aker the adjournment, the society met and elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing year: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Publishing committee. 
Rev. C. G. Somers, do. Rev. Jas. Milnor, D. D. 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. New York. 
Princeton, N. J. Rev. T. McAuley, D. D. 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D New York. 
D. Andover, Mass. Rev. J. Knox, D. D., do. 
istribuling committee. 
Dr. James C. Bliss, William Winterton, 
William Forrest, James W. Dominic. 
Finance committee. 
Dr. John Stearns, Richard T. Haines, 
Edward Richardson, Thomas C. Doremus. 
Moses Allen, 


meeting, and offered resalutions which were adopt- 
ed, accepting the report, and encouraging to perse- 
verance in the labors of the society. 

After the adjournment,a meeting was held, at 
which the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

Henry Dwight, esq., president. 

C. R. Robert, recording secretary. 

Rev. M. Badger, and 

Rev. C. Hall, corresponding secretaries. 
Jasper Corning, treasurer. 


> 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, yester- 
day, after meeting at their own house, organizing 
under vice president P. G. Stuyvesant, (the presi- 
dent, J. Colton Smith, being prevented by indisposi- 
tion from attending), and transacting some routine 
business, proceeded tothe Tabernacle at 10 A. M. 


A letter was read from the venerable president, 
by Dr. Milnor, full of zeal for the cause, and draw- 
ing the attention of the members to some of the 
chief and most important operations of the society 
for the past year. 

The report of the treasurer was read, showing re- 
ceipts $196,448 77, being less by nearly $3,000 than 
last year. 


Books printed. 
ag Bibles, 92,000; English Testaments 120,- 
000; French do. 8,000; German do. 4,000; modern 
Greek do. 4,000. This does not include what has 
been printed abroad at the society's expense. 


Bibles and Testaments issued. 

The whole number in course of the year has been 
215,605 copies, in nineteen different tongues, making 
a total of 3,268,370 since the organization of the so- 
ciety. These books have gone mostly, not to the 
rich and well supplied, but to the needy throughout 
our states and territories—to seamen, boatmen, 
emigrants—to prisons, hospitals, &c.—most of which 
cases would not have been met, but for this organi- 
zation. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE BLIND. This exhibition 
came off at the Tabernacle Thursday afternoon at 
half past 4 o'clock. The exercises comm®nced with 
music by a band composed of the pupils; after which 
some of the younger children were examined in 
reading. Some who were but eight years old and 
had been at school only ten or twelve months, were 
able to read the scriptures very readily; among these 
were two very interesting children from China, 
brought from that country by Mrs. Gutzlaff, the lady 
of the distinguished American missionary to that 
country. These little children not only read well, 
but sung delightfully. 

Classes were examined in Geography, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
and Geometry. They were closely examined on all 
these subjects,and answered very readily all questions 
that were put to them. i 

They discoursed most eloquent music at the inter- 
vals between the recitations. The performances, 
taken as a whole, were decidedly » and would 
have honored those favored with sight. The delight 
of the audience was indicated by repeated bursts of 

plause. An original poem was spoken bya youn 
lady, whose name we did not learn, which evince 
decided talent and lofty sentiment. 

A very brief but pertinent address was made by 
Dr. Adams. There are now 78 pupils at this insti- 
tution, 43 males and 35 females. [ Tribune. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY held its 
anniversary meeting in the Tabernable on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The report of the treasurer was as follows—we 
take the report of the Tribune: 

The Home Missionary Society in account with 


Bible for the blind. 

It was stated Jast year that the New Testament 
and Book of Psalms had been stereotyped in raised 
letters for the use of the blind. During the year 
now closed, the entire Bible has been stereotyped, 
under direction of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. 
It has been an expensive work, yet one called for by 
those whose afflictive condition could not be disre- 
garded. : 

Books for seamen and boatmen. 

The distribution among these men is still on the 
increase. Besides the distributions made by the N. 
York city and other local Bible societies, the board 
have made grants for Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Sydney in South Wales, Hong Kong in China, and 
other places. For emigrants various grants have 
also been made—and 860 copies for the soldiers in 
forts and on the frontiers. 

Among the speakers were the rev. Dr. Vermilye, 
of the Dutch church; rev. Dr. Wa of Philadel- 

esleyan Universi- 


Jasper Corning, treasurer: phia; Dr. Olin, president of the 

By balance in treasury, May °42 91 29] ty, Connecticut; rev. Mr. Johns, of Baltimore, and 
Received from auxiliary societies 77,205 47 several others. S 

‘Donations for life directors 1,474 00] The meeting was long—and several gentlemen 
Other donations 21,133 37| who were prepared to speak abstained. 


The resolutions offered were all passed, and then 


Total 3100, 804 13 the meeting adjourned. 
To expenses paid 2,908 03 Grant of books abroad. l 
ws H. M. 2,538 21] _ These have been made for Texas, Canada, Hayti, 
* Missionary labors è 88,627 31| Cuba, Honduras, Rio Grande, Buenos Ayres, and 
Salaries secretary and assistant treasurer 4, 101 56 Santa Cruz. To the latter place have been sent 
. | 500 Bibles and 1,000 Testaments, at the request of 
Total $98,215 11| rev. Dr. McElroy, of New York. These books are 
Balance in treasu 2,589 02] for young slaves in part, who are required by law to 


Rev Milton Badger then fead an abstract of the 
report of the execulive committee. The general 
summary of results was as follows: 


attend school for four years from their filth year, 
and in part for adults who attend Sunday school. 
English Bibles have been sent, on uest, to Lo- 
The number of ministers in the employment of] diana, North India, and to Ceylon, South India, for 
the society, during the year, has been [| the use of native pupils, who have learned or are 
these, 623 were in commission at the time of the last | learning the English tongue. Similar grants have 
anniversary, and 225 have since been appointed. The} been made the former year for Madras. May not 
whole amount of labor performed is 657 years. Dur- | the English yet become the tongue of India! 
ing a greater or less portion of the year, the gospel | Grants of money. 
has been preached by the missionaries to 1,047 con-“ These have amounted in all to about $18,000; 
gregations and missionary districts. These laborers | namely, the Levant, including Greece, Syria, &c. 
have been distributed in 24 states and territories of | $5,000; France and Switzerland, $700; Russia $1,000 
the union, and in Canada and Texas. adura, $500; Ceylon, 52,000; Northern India; 
The society has had in commission 57 more mis- | 43,000; Madras, $3,000, &c. The report will give 
sionaries than in any other year of its existenee.| more minute details; as well as an account of the 
These have labored in 60 more fields, and 63 years | scriptures published abroad at the society's expense. 
of labor have been performed more than in the] The above grants do not meet one half of the appli- 
twelve previous months; 64 more laborers than io] cations before the board. Some measures more ef- 
any former year, have been stationed in the great] fectual must be adopted for meeting these wants the 
valley of the west. In Wiskonsan, Iowa, and Mis-| coming year. We have sent missionaries to the hea- 
souri alone, the appointments were 27 more than ın |'then, they have translated the scriptures, and taught 
the previous year. the people by thousands to read: Shall we, can we 
The rev. Messrs. Little, of Indiana, Beecher, of| innocently, now withold the means necessary to 
Cinninnati, and Pomeroy, of Maine, addressed the] print the translations made? | 
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From the Madisonian. 
JOHN M. BOT TS. 

Our attention has been called to the circumstance 
that some papers have ove currency to the latest, 
most improved, enlarged, and illustrated edition of 
the base fabrications of this notorious individual.— 
He is represented as having charged the president 
publicly in his late electioneering campaign, as hav- 
ing said to him onthe third day of the extra session— 

That he meant to be a candidate, not only for four, 
but for eight years from the 4th March, °45, thus mak- 
ing the whole term of his service twelve years; and then 


That the president had offered him any office in 
his gift, provided he (Botts) would sustain him in his 
aspirations; and then 

That he, John Minor Botts, from this time ceased 
to visit the president. 

So far as the first specification is concerned, we are 
authorised to say, that at the time of which this invent- 
ed conversation of Mr. John Minor Botts is said by 
him to have occurred, the president had no intention of 
being a candidate for the presidency in 44. The presi- 
dent was only prevented from introducing an annun- 
ciation to this effect, in his · inaugural address by con- 
siderations of great public weight, and would have 


made it in his second veto message, if his 5 
had not urgently opposed it, upon the question being so- 
lemnly submitted to them. 


So far as the second specification is concerned, we 
are authorised to say, that the president never made to 
Mr. John Minor Botts any offer of any office, of any 
sort, or of any character, at any time or at any place, 
for any purpose or object whatever. And, 


So far as the third specification is concerned, we 
are authorized to say, that so far from Mr. John M. 
Botts having ceased to visit the president from and 
after the 3d day of the extra session, he repeatedly 
called at the White House, until he pursued a course’ 
which precluded the president from having any fur- 
ther communication with him. That transaction was 
this: During the pendency before the senate of Mr. 
Clay’s bank bill, it was ascertained that Messrs. Mer- 
rick, Preston, Rives, and Archer, would not sustain 
it without the insertion of such a modification as 
would reconcile it with the constitutional scruples of 
the president, and with their opposition it stood in a 
minority. Atthis juncture of affairs Mr. John Minor 
Botts called upon the president, with a paper pur- 
porting to be such amendment, which he said had been 
drawn up by himself, and thought would remove all 
difficulties upon the subject ofa bank. After exacte 
ing from Mr. John Minor Botts the positive assurance 
that if the amendment did not meet his approbation 
it should be destroyed and never more heard of, the 
president took it and examined it and instantaneously 
rejected it, with the emphatic declaration that he 
would inevitably veto any bill containing such a clause. 
Whereupon, Mr. John Minor Botts reiterated his 
promise to destroy it and retired. The president 
thought no more of the matter until a few days after- 
wards, when the whig press was filled with lauda- 
tions of Mr. Botts for having fallen upon this very 
expedient; and Mr. Clay subsequently, offered it in 
the senate chamber, substantially, if not literally, as 
an amendment to his Nun The treachery in the 
whole conduct of Mr. John Minor Botts became so 
apparent, that the president ever afterwards refused 
to hold any intercourse with him either by word or 
in writing. 

The charges of Mr: Botts remind us of one which 
he made against the president at an early period of 
the contest between Mr. Tyler and the ultra whi 
The hon. gentleman (?) then stated that, while Mr. 
Tyler was at Brown’s Hotel acting as president of 
the senate, shortly after the inauguration of General 
Harrison, he waited upon Mr. Tyler at his rooms in 
company with another gentleman, and Mr. Tyler 
did then and there to them declare himself in favor 
of a Bank of the United States. We have never, by 
authority, denied this charge before—but we are now 

ized fo say, that Mr. Botts, in making such a de- 
claration, affirmed what was false in every particular. 


To the Editors of the W hig, and through them to all others 
who may feel an interest in the matter. 

The above article, which originally appeared in 
the Madisonian. the official organ of Mr. John Tyler, 
and which has just come to my notice through the 
‘Richmond Star,’ having been published by the au- 
thority of, if not written by, the individual who oc- 
cupies the elevated post of acting president of the 
United States, would, from the position he occupies, 
seem to demand such attention at my hands, as I 
would neither pay to him as a man, nor to the chan- 
nel through which his communication is made. 

In the reply which [am about to make, I shall 
confine myself to a simple statement of facts, avoid- 
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ing as far as I can every thing lixe vituperation and 
abuse, beyond that which may be embodied in the 
simple expression of my reason for it, which is, that 
I have long since held him, as nineteen-twentieths 
of his countrymen hold him, indeed all but his pur- 
, chased parasites, and hired stipendiaries, as too de- 
graded and contemptible, and sunk too low, in all 
the attributes that adorn the character of a gentle- 
man to entitle him to rise to the dignity of abuse—for 
I am not one of those who think that high station 
can confer either dignity, respectability or credibility 
on an unworthy man. But Í am not a little gratified 
that the opportunity has at length been afforded by 
this hard wrung and reluctant denial, to make known 
to my friends throughout the country, the occasion 
and the cause of my first denunciation of Mr. Tyler, 
on the floor of the house of representatives, as a 
traitor to his party and his country, and of entertain- 
ing a design to crush the power of the whigs, who 
had elevated him to office, and to build up a party 
for himself upon its ruins—but for a amey exposure 
of which, the consequences would be difficult now 
to estimate. 

By this statement, a question of veracity is raised 
between Mr. John Tyler and myself, the result of 
which I cannot dread, where we are both known. In 
the language of the Star, I trust, that In this country, 
between John Tyler and John M. Botts, especially here, 
where both are best known, something more than Mr. 
John Tyler's word will be wanting against the word of 
Mr. Botts.” When the day shall arrive that one half, 
if not three-fourths of an American congress shall be 
prepared to testify, upon oath, that they believe me 
to have been guilty of the most wilful and deliberate 
falsehoods in various instances!—when such false- 
hoods shall have been established upon me by the 
concurrent testimony of such men as Thomas Ewing, 
John Bell, John J. Crittenden, George E. Badger, 
Francis Granger, John McPherson Berrien, and John 
Sergeant!—finally, when it shall have been charged 
upon me by the most eminent and honorable mem- 
bers of bar, and made a matter of record—that I have 
obtained, by fraud, a bond from an idiot ward, and 
that charge shall be sustained by the high court of 
Chancery of Virginia, and I shall be perpetually en- 
joined and restrained from ever realizing the amount 
of the bond, thus fraudulently obtained from the es- 
tate of a confiding and unfortunate friend, who had 
lookec up to me as his friend and second father, “ 
then it will be time enough ſor me to shrink ſrom 
such a controversy:—but until then, (for 1 cannot 
recognize any equality between the word of Mr. John 
Tyler and myself before) let not the hand that has 
been tainted and stained with corruption and fraud 
let not the lips that have been polluted with falsehood, 
or the heart that has been 7 with treachery as 
base as that of fallen angel, or hell itself{—be credit- 
ed in any assault that he may make on my character 
or veracity. 

But while the conversation which I am now about 
to give in full detail occurred, (as was not only nat- 
ural, but certain to have happened,) in the absence 
of all witnesses, yet 1 will give such circumstantial 
and corroberative evidence of its truth, as will not 
fail to removeevery remnant of doubt, upon the mind 
of every candid and disinterested reader, no matter 
to what party he may belong. 

It was on Wednesday, the third day of the extra 
session of congress, that I visited Mr. Tyler on bu- 
siness that had been entrusted to my charge, by some 
of my constituents, when the following conversation 
took place, the substance of which he now so em- 
phatically denies: and as I mean to affix my affida- 
vit to it, I shall give entirely and in full, verbatim et 
diteralim as nearly as l can recollect it, (and I be- 
lieve I can repeat it precisely as it occurred,) and 
this will plead my apology for the introduction of 
language, which I confess was neither becoming to Mr. 
Tyler nor myself, and still less proper for the public 
prints—however as it was used I must repeat it here: 

After getting through the business which carried 
me there, Mr. Tyler said: 

“Well, Botts, I understand you have been denounce 
ing my message;” to which I replied, 

“No, Mr. T ler, I have said nothing about your 
message that deserves to be characterized as denun- 
ciation, though I am sorry to find you have already 
established a back stair influence here to communi- 
cate every whisper that may be made. I'll tell you 
candidly what I did say of the message, when asked 

my opinion of it: I said, it was a slip slop, milk and 
water affair, and not such as I had expected or desir- 
ed to see.” 

Mr. Tyler, said with some animation, but good 
humoredly; Well, God damn it, what did you expect 
or wish?” 


*See recordin Chancery Court Office at Richmond, in 
she suit ut Blakey vs. Tyler, a copy of which bas been in 
my possessiun since last fall, when, for the frat ume, I 

Acquainted with the circumstances. 


one tenn 
else would be bound by the one term principle, so 
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and in the most unqualified terms.” 


Now, by God,” said Mr. Tyler, “that shews how 


damned hard you are to please. I have submitted 
to your consideration three plans: the Bank of the 
United States, the State Bank System, and the Sub- 
Treasury; and have told you to take your choice, and 
I would be satisfied with either.“ 


“But,” said I, “Mr. Tyler, didn’t you know that 


“Certainly I did.“ said he, “and therefore you 


ought to have been satisfied.” 


“Well,” I answered, “I should have preferred that 


you should have recommended a Bank of the United 
States outright, and let congress have come to your 
aid, and stood shoulder to shoulder upon the ques- 
tion, instead of saying that each had been condemn- 
ed in its turn; and we should then have escaped the 
taunt we now meet with from our opponents—that 
we have a whig president that dare not recommend 
a bank. But.“ I continued, there waa another ob- 
jection J had to your message: I would bave had you 
to recommend the distribution of the sales of the 
public lands, without qualification.” 


“And so I have,” said he. 
“Oh no, 1 said, “you have attached a proviso, 


that the duties to be levied should’nt exceed those 
contemplated by the act 1833, which you know they 
are obliged to do, in order to raise enough revenue 
for the support of government.” 


“There it is again,” “said he, “why by God, sir, 


you dont understand the compromise act,“ and step- 
ping off to his table, he brought the volume of laws 
containing the compromise act, and read from it the 
passage which declare that, nothing herein contain- 
ed shall be so construed as to prevent the passage of 
any act prior to the 30th day of June, 1842, in the 
contingency either of excess or deficiency of reve- 
nue, altering the ratesof duties, &c.,—so as to ad- 
just the revenue to suit either contingencies. 


“Now,” said he, “sir, has’nt the contingency aris- 


en? is there not a deficiency in the revenue? and 
what is there in this act to prevent you from raising 
the duties to 20, 30, 40,50 or 100 per cent. if it 
shall be necessary ‘without violating its provisions?” 
“Well,” said I, Mr. Tyler, if this be your construc- 
tion of that act, why did you say anything about the 
‘duties contemplated by it,’ in connection with the 
subject of distribution?“ ‘‘Oh,” said he, you know 
what a certain portion of the country think of the 
5 act, and it is well enough to humor 
them.“ 


And for this it was that I denounced his pharisai- 


cal and hypocritical cant about the compromise act 
when he vetoed the tariff bill because it violated, as 
he said, its provisions, and therefore required us to 
give up the distribution clause. 
was a slight pause in the conversation, when I said, 
Tyler, there is one piece of advice I want to give 
you, and as you have invited me to talk freely with 
you, I shall do so. You area poor man, and will 
feel it more sensibly when you retire from your pre- 
sent situation, than you have ever done before—you 
will find it necessary to live and entertain in a style 
different from what you have been accustomed to, 
and unless you provide the means now, you will be 
placed in an embarrassing situation. 


At this point there 


You ought to lay up from your salary 515, 000 a 


year, which in 4 years will give you $60,000, and 
that in Williamsburgh will be a fine estate, upon 
which you can live after the payment of all your 
debts, as will become your station. 


“Botts,” said he, why confine me to four years?” 
“Why confine you to what,” said I with surprise. 
“Yes, why confine me to four years? Why not 


twelve? Iam now only finishing out the unexpired 
term of General Harrison, and if I y 
administration popular, why should I not be entitled 
to an election on my own account, and then if I 
could make myself acceptable to the people, why 
should | hot serve out my own eight years, as others 


can make m 


have done before.” 
“Why, Mr. Tyler,” I answered, “you forget the 
ciple.” No,“ said he, “if every body 


would I; but nobody else is, and why should I ber” 
“Mr. Tyler,” said I, “let me entreat you, even in 


jest, never to talkin this way to any body else.” 


This having been said, apparently half in jest and 
half in earnest, I was doubtful how he intended it, 
until in a more serious tone he resumed: 

Now, Botts, dont you go off half cocked, and o 
pose my administration—I had rather any man in 


tNore.—The language of his message is To you 
then, who have come more directly from the body of our 
common constituents, I submit the entire question as 
best qualified w give a tull exposition of their wishes an 
Opinions.” 
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take greater pleasure in promoting than yours.— 
Now, sir, J have a cabinet around me not of my own 
selection; this is General Harrison's cabinet, and I 
do not know how long I can live in harmony with 
them. I dont know how soon I may have to call 
around me a political family of my own choice; and 
when I do, where should I look so soon as to my old 


a whig congress would take neither the State Bank | friends, from my own doors,” extending both bands to- 
System nor the Sub-Treasury?” : 


wards me. 


Said I, “Mr. Tyler, it is time you and I had come 
to an understanding: You say you had rather any 
man in congress should oppose your administration 
than I. Now. sir, let me say to you, if it is your 
purpose to act with strict fidelity to that great whig 
party to which I am and ever have been attached on 
principle, and which brought you into power; if it 
is your purpose to carry out in good faith those mea- 
sures of relief, which we have promised to the coun- 
try—you shall never want asupporter on that floor 
while I am there and able to render you assistance 
but, by G—d, Mr. Tyler, if it is your purpose to be- 
tray that party, and defeat their measures; if it is 
your purpose to break them down and set up a party 
for yourself—I'll be damned if ever you did see a 
more violent and bitter opponent than you will find 
in me: and as for office, to which you have alluded, 
let me say to you, that there is not an office in the 
gift of the executive that I desire to hold, and not 
one that I would consent to accept, if it were to be 
attended with the slightest sacrifice of my political 
integrity, or of the confidence of my constituents.” 

„Well, well,“ said he, we wont talk any more 
about this now—come take off your hat and stay 
and dine with me.“ I tried to excuse myself; he in- 
sisted, took my hat and umbrella from me; and I 
staid, and broke bread that day with him for the last 
time in his own house. 

Now for the circumstantial and corroborative evi- 
dence of the truth of this whole statement. 


In the first place, if there be any portion of the 
people of this country, who, from an ignorance of 
my character, can believe me capable of fabricat- 
ing such a statement as this to accomplish any scl- 
fish or interested motive, or for the purpose of pre- 
judicing the public miad against Mr. Tyler—noue 
can suppose that I had any such design at the time 
this conversation is said to have taken place; for I 
was, at that time, on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship and closest confidence with him—anxious by 
every honorable means to advance hi3 views, re- 
joicing in his success, and buoyant with hopes of 
prosperity to the country, resulting from what I sup- 
posed would be the policy of his administration. 


What object could I have had at that time, what 
purpose could 1 have subserved in trumping up such 
a tale as this against one, for my too ardent support 
of whom, in the legislature of Virginia, for a seat 
in the senate, I had incurred the displeasure of some 
of my best friends, and alienated the affections of 
some of the best whigs in the state; and to whom, 
because I believed him to be an honest and ill-treat- 
ed man, I had adhered with a'constancy, tenacity, 
and zeal worthy of a better cause and a better man. 
And yet such was the impression made on my 
mind by the interview held that day with Mr. Tyler, 
as to his ultimate purpose to run for a second and 
third term, which was only to be accomplished b 
the destruction of the whig party, that I 908 onea 
the conversation to several of my intimate friends 
on the same night of the day on which it occurred. 


At that time the hon. Wm. C. Dawson, and the 
hon. Roger L. Gamble, and myself, formed a mess, 
and to each of them I mention, in confidence, what 
had transpired between Mr. Tyler and myself, and 
expressed my apprehension of the result. Onasub- 
sequent and perhaps to some of them as early as the 
next day, Imentioned it confidentially to my friends 
the hon. Willie P. Mangum, Jno. J. Crittenden, and 
I think the hon. Wm. S. Archer, with all of whom I 
was on terms of the most familiar intimacy, besides 
one or two of my colleagues. To Mr. Clay—I be- 
lieve 1 never mentioned it, either until the veto mes- 
sage was sent in. or until it was ascertained with 
certainty that it was io come, when I put him in pos- 
session of Mr. Tyler’s views of a twelve years term, 
‘that he might be on his guard. 

I have not time, before I feel it necessary to an- 
swer this “by authority” attack on my veracity, to 
write to all or any of the gentlemen above referred 


P- to, but if any one of them do not recollect to have 


heard of this conversation substantially, if not ver- 
batim, as I have related it above, I wish him to con- 
tradict it publicly. I would poni that they should 
corroborate this statement, if their recollections ac- 


d cord with mine—but knowing the reluctance with 


which many gentlemen appear in these newspaper 
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controveries, I will only ask (if they object to the 
-other course), that they will contradict this whole 
statement if they did not hear of it Jong prior to any 
rupture between Mr. Tyler and myself. 
his is the conversation which was alluded to by 
Mr. Gibbons, of Philadelphia, last fall, in a public 
address to the citizensof Philadelphia. An imper- 
fect account of which had reached Mr. Gibbons, 
. who isa stranger to me, and which lead to a cor- 
respondence at that time, when Mr. Tyler was in- 
vited to authorise a ee of the whole con- 
versation which the Madisonian declined (I sup- 
pose by authority) to give. And which was refer- 
red to in the late canvass omy at its close, after it 
had been mentioned repeatedly by my competitor, 
somewhat in a spirit of rebuke, tbat I had fallen out 
and quarrelled with men in power, [a charge from 
which I entirely exonerated him], because it became 
proper in my own vindication, to shew that, if [had 
uarrelled with men in er, it was because I had 
ound men in power profligate and corrupt, and un- 
worthy of my confidence or the support of the peo- 
ple, and at the same time to show that I could have 
ad no personal or selfish object in quarrelling with 
patronage, honor, emolument and reward, all of which 
attached to men in power, and to show that if I did 
quarrel with power, it was beeause I preferred a sa- 
crifice of my personal advancement to a surrender 
of my representative duty and xls 

I might also here advert to several passages to be 
found in my speech on the veto, delivered in the 
house of representatives, at the extra session of 1841, 
in which allusion is made to this conversation, as 
furnishing me with a knowledge of his treachery, and 
design to run for another term—and in my letter 
% To the public,” dated August 21st, 1841, in explana- 
tion of the ‘Coffee House” letter, distinct allusion is 
also made to it. For example: after enumerating many 
of Mr. Tyler’s acts, to show how far he had commit- 
ted himself to whig policy, I say—‘‘for Mr. Tyler, 
who had done all this, to be the first man to throw 
himself in the path of his friends, and make himself 
a stumbling block, and an obstacle to the hopes, the 
entreaties, the demands of a nation’s happiness and 
weal, for the purpose of promoting his own personal po- 
pularity, did betray a degree of perfidy, that filled me with 
indignation and disgust.” 

“If Mr. Tyler chooses to call for the reasons that 
brought me to the conclusion that this was his object, 
he can have them. I am now at liberty to state them 
all.” 


And again, J remark in that letter, “If high official 
station had been uppermost in my mind, I might have be- 
trayed my party and my friends, and given in my adhe- 
sion to Mr. Tyler's re-election, and sustained kim in his 
desertion.” ho can honestly doubt that 1 referred 
at that time to this very conversation? And may not 
the question be asked, with some propriety, if there 
was no foundation for such remarks, why the official 
organ was not then, as now, authorised to pronounce 
it false? 

But a single extract from a speech delivered by 

Mr. Tyler in 1834, on the removal of the deposites, 
may serve to open the eyes of some to the principle 
and motive that actuates the man io his assault on 
me; in speaking of the abuse of power on the part 
of the executive, and the errors of an administration, 
he says— 
“To render inaudible the voices of those who call 
into question his conduct, and complain of violated 
law, they are assailed in their turn; and when ar- 
gument hils, the war of appellatives begins. They 
are called alarmists and agitators, and are charged 
with being actuated by unholy motives. These ex- 
pedients but two often succeed, and errors in the ad- 
ministration of affairs come to be ratifed, which but 
too frequently destruy the very foundations of free 
government.” . , 

And here he carries out the pringjple himself—to 
render inaudible my voice for eomplaining of his con- 
duct and violated law, he assails me in turn, and 
when argument fails him, he begine the war of ap- 
pellatives—-but for once at least the expedient will 
not succeed, nor will the errors of his administra- 
tion be ratified—for I question if his word would be 


taken on oath by any intelligent grand jury in his 


native state. 

On the same day, and during the same converse 
tion, I was further informed of Mr, Tyler's views in 
reference to Mr. Clay as his successor, br, an inyita- 
tion to unite with him in making Mr. Webster the 
“strong man of the south” for the presidency—he is the 
man, said he, for us; and if you will unite with me, 
we can make him the popular man with all our south- 
ern people; to which I replied that I should be glad 
to see many of the prejudices then existing in the 
southern country against Mr. Webster removed, and 
should like to see him president, but all in good time, 
Mr. Tyleri his time bas not yet come—there is one 


before him with far higher and stronger claims on the 
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south and the whole country—and Mr. Webster must 


wait his time. 


This part of our cohversation I do not think I even 
to this day have mentioned to Mr. Clay, though I may 
have done it: if I have, it was not till after an irre- 
parable breach had been made between them from 
other causes—but it will serve to show that at that 
early period, he had fixed in his mind a determined 
i to Mr. Clay, which he has since attempt- 
ed to ascribe to subsequent causes, growing out of 
what he called Mr. Clay’s attempt at dictation to 
him, when Mr. Clay and the whole whig party in 

never 
again be yielded to any officer in the executive 


congress yielded to him, what I trust wi 


chair. 


The Madisonian is right in one particular, where 
he says I did not cease to visit Mr. Tyler after this 
interview—nor did I ever say otherwise—my expres- 
sion in the discussion referred to, was that I never 
broke bread with him after that—and I might have 


added that I was never asked; for Mr. Tyler had 


found on that day that I was not made of penetra- 


ble stuff, and did not suit his purposes—but I did 


continue to visit him, and did all in my power to 
keep him in the path of rectitude and honor, and I 
doubt not, he has often since in his moments of re- 
flection cursed himself for not taking some of the 
wholesome advice I then gave him; but when I 
efforts unavailing, and that other 
counsels had prevailed, which must plunge him into 
destruction and the country into ruin I then ceased 
my visits, and when at last I was reluctant to look 
upon his treacherous visage, I made a last effort, by 


found all m 


a letter which was long since published in connexion 


with my speech on the veto, in which I warned him 
at has been realised by the course he has 


of allt 
pursued. 


As for the statement of the Madisonian “by autho- 
rity” that he refused to hold any communication with 
me on account of ‘my treachery there is too much 


of stuff and balderish in it to merit a reply. 
Let that go for what it is worth! 
sary that I should go into a history 


ment being adopted with a view of embarrassing Mr. 
Tyler, that I had every reason to believe, as had Mr. 


Clay, that if adopted the bill would receive his sig- 


nature. 


In regard to the last paragraph of Mr. Tyler's arti- 
cle, it is false that I ever made any such assertion.— 


I do not know to what particular occasion he alludes, 


when he asserts that I made the statement there as- 


cribed to me—but J recollect the conversation at his 


rooms, at Brown’s hotel very well, and I imagine 


whatever I have said heretofore will be found to cor- 
respond with what I am now about to say. 


On the night of the 2d of March 41, Mr. Tyler 


and myself slept in the same bed, and talked more 
than half the night on various subjects, public and 
private—among those subjects of a public nature was 
the establishment of a National Bank. There was 
strong reason then to apprehend that there would be 
a tie in the senate on that question, which we both 
deprecated: But said I, Tyler, it will afford you a 
glorious opportunity to immortalize your name if the 
establishment of an jostitution so indispensable to 
the prosperity of the country should be carried by 
your casting vote; it will lay the nation under a 
weight of obligation that will never be forgotten;” 
To which he replied, “that it was a responsibility he 
did not covet—that he would rather avoid it; but if it 
did come to that, they sbould find that he was cape- 
ble, as a national representative, of making a sacrifice, 
or of yielding all his former opinions expressed as a 
representative of Virginia.” 

On the next morning, a number of gentlemen call - 
ed and some of them introduced the subject of a 
bank, as I supposed, with a view of ascertaining what 
they had to expect from Mr. Tyler, if he should have 
to decide the question as the presiding officer of the 
senate—and I remarked to them: Tou need not in- 
dulge any fears on that subject; Tyler will do what 
is right; he'll vote for a bank.” Come,“ said Mr. 
Tyler, don't you commit me too far on that subject, 
Botts.” “Why,” said I, “I can’t commit you any 
farther than you have already committed yourself fifty 
times over.’ 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Tyler, I'll tell you 
this much—if I am called on to give the vote, { will 
give it without the slightest reference to any opinion 


It is not neces- 

of the amend- 
ment subsequently offered by Mr. Clay to the bank 
bill, of which he complains—a part of the statement 
is true, a part utterly and entirely false—it is enough 
to say that Mr. Clay had never seen it at the time I 
presented it to Mr. Tyler, and was opposed to it 
when he did see it at first—and at last yielded to his 
high sense of patriotism, in offering it to the senate, 
from a persuasion, not (derived from me) that it 
would be acceptable to Mr. Tyler, and that without 
it, it could not pass the senate; and I can say with 
an upright conscience, that so far from that amend- 


of it. 
ters written by the Washington correspondent and 
e 


f 


that I may at any former period have entertained or 
expressed while a representative of Virginia. Iam 
now a national representative, and will not allow old 
opinions to have any influence on my present course” 
all seemed to be satisfied, and I do not believe there 
was aman present (who believed Mr. Tyler trust- 
worthy) that left the room with a doubt that he would 
vote for the bill if he had to vote at all. 

In reference to that portion of the article which 
asserts Mr. Tyler’s intention to have introduced in 
his second veto message, an annunciation of his in- 
tention not to be a candidate for a second term, from 
which he was only prevented by the urgent opposi- 
tion of his cabinet—I have nothing to do with it— 
and yet it may not be out of place to remark, that 
a r. Ewing has stamped the statement with falsehood 

ready. 3 

The following are extracts taken from Mr. Ewing's 
letter of the 6th Dec. last. 

“I did not think it advisable to accompany the veto 
with the proposed declaration, as there appeared to me 
no connexion between the two subjects. 

2 a * a a a s * * 
For him at that time and under these circumstances, 
to declare solemnly in a public paper that he would 
or would not be a candidate for re-election, would as 
I thought, make him the subject of public ridicule and 
contempt, as he already was of public indignation. My 
advice therefore was given seriously and in good faith, 
though I did not for a moment believe his osition was 
so—no more than I believed as a fact his statement, 
tbat he had penned such a declaration for insertion 
in his inaugural.” 

It appears then that Mr. Ewing simply advised him 
not to made a ridiculous ass of himself, and this he 
construes into a formal cabinet consultation and ad- 
vice, which alone prevented him from declining a re- 
election at the time. 

But if he had submitted such a proposition, subse- 

uent events justify Mr. Ewing in his conclusion, 
that it was not made in good faith, and that its only 
purpose was to ascertain who were for his re-elec- 
tion and who against it, that he might have retained 
5 one, and havo dispensed with the services of the 
other. 

During the same, or perhaps it might have been in 
a subsequent conversation, and of this I will not be 
certain, he remarked that while Providence had ak 
ways watched over this country with peculiar care, 
its hand had never been so visible as in the death of 
Gen. Harrison—for if he had lived he could never 
have carried it through the storm that was rising— 
indeed, said he, I am the only man that can adminis- 
ter it, for my popularity in the north on account of 
my vote against the Force Bill, and my general ac- 
quiescence in the views of the south (alluding to 
bank, tariff, &c.) places me in a situation to do what 
no other man could. 

en said 1, Mr. Tyler, you are hopelessly incu- 
rable. 

“Why, Botts,” said he, what do you consider as 
the true test of greatness—lIs it not success! and did 
you ever know me to attempt any thing in which Jdid 
not succeed?” Qh, yes, I said, you attempted to be 
made a senator a year or two ago, and I think you 
didn’t succeed in that. 


But who can believe that a gentleman, enter- 
taining this exalted idea of his transcendent qualifi- 
cations, did not then intend to be a candidate for re- 
election? 

And now with this plain statement of facts, I turn 

the gentleman over to General Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer, of New York, who has promised to place his 
veracity on a foundation that will put it at least be- 
yond dispute hereafter, until I can have the pleasure 
of approaching him more nearly in my represen- 
tative character, which I shall do before the ad- 
journment of the next session of congress, if the 
aws of the country are to be any longer observed, 
with his pernicious example before us, when it will 
afford me much gratification to pay my respects to 
him again. JNO. M. BOTTS. 

May 8th, 1843. 

City of Richmond, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, an Ak 
derman for the city of Richmond, John Minor Botts, 
who made oath that all the facts set forth in the 
foregoing communication are substantially and liter- 


aly true. 
iven under my hand and seal this 9th day of May, 
1843. James Evans, J. P. [Seal 

P. S. Since writing the above, my attention has 
been called to another infamous falsehood emanat- 
ing from the palace, which I should not notice but 
that lam on the subject and had as well dis 
The following paragraph is taken from a jete 


ublished in the Aurora and Union,” Mr. Tyler's 
ew York Organ, as substituted for the Herald.— 
Whether this correspondent from Washington is one 
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of the “young cracklings” about the Palace, as 
has been charged, or not. I do not know—-but cer- 
tain it is, he gets his informetion from the White 
House. 

“The defeated ‘header’ John Minor Botts, who 
now finds himself minus the votes to place him again 
m a position which he so flagrantly disgraced, did 
not hesitate in the late election to resort to every 
dishonorable means to purchase success. With a 
full knowledge of his political and personal charac- 
ter, of his horse racing and jockeying propensities, of 
his jobbing in elections, and the like, I had not quite 
supposed that one who had occupied a seat in con- 

ress could descend to low and palpable falsehood to 

urther his own ambitious views, or to injure the 
cause of his opponents. In a speech recently made 
by this man Botts, he unequivocally asserted that 
John Tyler, while vice president, had declared him- 
self in favor of a Bank of the United States to him 
LB.] in an interview had upon that subject in com- 
pany witha third person. This statement 1 have 
reason to know is false in every important particular. 
The president has not only repeatedly denied it, but 
the third person who was present, General Wadd 
Thompson, our minister at Mexico, immediately af- 
ter this interview, communicated to certain mem- 
bers of the senate his positive opinion, that if the 
bank charter depended upon the casting vote of the 
ee officer of that body, in no event was it to 
expected! I make this declaration upon no empty 
rumor. General Thompson has, I am informed, ex- 
plained the whole circumstances under his own sig- 
nature, which can be brought forward whenever the 
friends of the president deem it necessary to corro- 
borate the testimony already before the public. This 
is the species of barefaced calumny with which our 
executive has been assailed; and this is the kind of 
falsehood with which such men as Botts would elec- 
tioneer into place. The fact is now upon file. Botts 
has made the assertion, and Gen. Thompson plainly 
denies it. Between these two authorities, who will 
hesitate to decide?” 

It is enough, I suppose, for me to say that I have 
never called Mr. Thompson’s name in connexion 
with this subject, have never thought of him, and 
have never had the slightest allusion to him—nor do 
I recollect ever to have been present at any inter- 
view with Mr. Tyler in company with Mr. Thomp- 
son. At the conversation, | refer to, at Brown’s 
Hotel, there were eighteen or twenty gentlemen 

resent—but Mr. Thompson was nor of the num- 

r. They were all strangers, who had visited 
Washington to attend the inauguration. My impres- 
sion is, that Mr. Wharton of the Wheeling Times, 
was one of them, though I will not say with cer- 
tainty, that he was there at the time of the conver- 
sation, as they were constantly passing in and out of 
the room—he can speak for himself if this should 
meet his eye. 

But let tuen select witnesses for me, and send to 
Mexico for them if necessary, and then call on them 
to say whether they heard all that I heard, and it 
will not be difficult to disprove all J have said; a to- 
lerably strong game they attempt to play—but it wont 
do, try back gentlemen. JNO. M. BOI TS. 


From the Richmond Enquirer, May 19th. 
REPLY TO MR. BOTTS. 

Sins: In an article above the signature of John 
M. Botts,” which appeared in the “Richmond Whig” 
of the 10th instant, and to the truth of which Mr. 
Botts bas made solemn oath, there is a charge against 
me of a serious character. Affecting as it does my 
private, and not my political conduct, | feel constrain- 
ed to notice it. lu doing this, I disclaim all inten- 
tion of entering into a personal controversy with Mr. 
Botts. If it pleases him to continue a course of abuse 
of me, in which he has now indulged for a period of 
two years, while I may pity his malignity, I shall not 
imitate his example. I propose nothing more than 
to give a plain narrative, which the record that Mr. 
Botts says he has had in his possession since last fall, 
will either sustain or contradict. I have not the re- 
cord before me, and have to draw entirely upon a 
memory which is not apt to deceive me. 

The language used by Mr. Botts is the following in 
reference to myself:—‘‘When it shall have been 
charged upon me, by the most eminent and honorable 
members of the bar, and made a malter of record, that 
I have obtained by fraud a bond from an idiot ward, 
and tbat charge shall be sustained hy the high court 
of chancery in Virginia, and [ shall be perpetually 
enjoined and restrained from ever realizing the 
amount of my bond, thus fraudulently obtained from 
the estate of a confiding and unfortunate young friend 
who looked up to me as Ais friend and second father, 
then it will be time enough for me to shrink From 
auch a controversy.” Now, Mr. Botts has made re- 
, ference to the record in the suit of Blakey vs. Tyler, 
which he says he has had in his possession since last 


fall, and avouches the truth of the foregoing 1 


ment, by way of making it more imposing. under all 


sons set forth in my answer for a less sum. 
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{ was 
was the executer of my father, who had been the ex- 


the solemnities of an oath. The public, doubtless, are , ecutor of Lighifoot’s father, and who was indebted 


willing to believe all that Mr. Botts says, since he 
has sworn to it, and declares also, that what he has 
thus so solemnly affirmed, is sustained by the record. 
He has in a few words, declared under oath, that “I 
obtained a bond by fraud of my idiot ward, a confid- 
ing and unfortunate young friend, who looked up to 
meas second father, and that bond thus obtained, 
was perpetually enjoined by the high court of chan- 
cery.” 

Can you believe, sirs, that there is not one word of 
truth in this statement, to which this unhappy man 
has thus solemnly sworn? I never was the guardian 
of Lightfoot, who is alluded to as my idiot ward.— 
There was no particular link of friendship to bind 
me to him or him to me—not a drop of kindred blood 
in our veins to my knowledze and he had not the re- 
motest cause to look upon me in the light of a se- 
cond father. There had not, in fact, been the slight- 
est intercourse between us for some years anterior 
to the transaction which I shall presently relate.— 
From 1813, when my father, who was executor to 
his father, and acted as his guardian, died, up to 1819 
a period of six years, I do not remember to have 
seen him, and certainly held no correspondence with 
him of any sort. Mr. George Blakey, his brother- 
in-law was his guardian, and I had nothing to do 
with him or his. I need not add that no such 
bond as that above described by Mr. Botts been in 
existence, all the rest of his statement is equally 
fabulous—and yet that statement is made under oath; 
by a person who challenges the belief of all; and 
that, too, with a record in his possession for the space 
of six months, which he avouches to sustain these 
allegations. I will not trust myself to speak further 
in reference to this. I rather pity the man, who can 
be so far misled by intemperate passion, as to inter- 
polate statements as facts into a transaction, other- 
wise perfectly innocent, in order to injure another. 
If I had obtained a bond of anidiot ward, who looked 
up me to as his seoond father by fraudulent practices, 
then, indeed, should “I be the wretch I was not born 
to be.” 

I will give to the public an account of the trans- 
action, which led to the suit of Blakey, vs. Tyler, as 
nearly as my memory will enable me to do it. If I 
fall into an error, my answer in the case can be rea- 
dily turned to, inorder to correct the inaccuracy.— 
That suit originated more than twenty years ago, in 
the chancery court of Williamsburg, and was trans- 
ferred some years afterwards to the chancery court 
at Richmond, where it had lingered ever since, until, 
tired of the contest, 1 compromised with some of the 
parties, and finally settled with others tle whole mat- 
ter in dispute. It grew out of the following facts: 
In few days after my return from Washington in the 
year 1819, where I was then serving as a member of 
the house of representatives from the Richmond dis- 
triet, l was waited upon in my character of an attorney 
at Jaw, by Philip J. Lightfoot, then fully of age, and 
his father-in-law, William Hall, to consult with me 
in relation to the affairs of the said Philip J. Light- 
foot. Lightfoot had made a deed to Mr. George 
1 constituting him his trustee over all his es- 
tates, by which it was stipulated that Mr. Blakey 
should receive 5 per cent upon all sales, and by 
which it was further stipulated that Lightfoot should 
forfeit 360, 000 —. not in the nature of a penalty, but 
as stipulated damages,” if he interfered in any man- 
ner with the management or control of his property. 
Lightioot after the execution of this deed, had mar- 
ried greatly below his estate, and the just expecta- 
tion of his friends, the daughter of William Hall. a 
small merchant in the county of Charles city; and a 
deed had been obtained from him under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, by which he conveyed all his property 
in such manner as was designed to deprive his wife 
of all interest in his estate, in the event of his death 
and to disinherit any children he might have by his 
marriage. His estate, as the times then were, was 
5 worth $160,000. I was also informed that 

e had entered into a contract for the purchase of an 
estate of the late Jno. Colgin for 920,000, which 
both himself and Hall were exceedingly anxious to 
be relieved from, upon the ground that it was an ex- 
orbitant price. Upon inquiring into all the facts and 
circumstances attendant upon the execution of these 
various deeds, and which are given somewhat in de- 
tail in my answer in the case of Blakey vs. Tyler, I 
came to the conclusion that they might be set aside; 
or, that by a proper course of proceeding, Lightfoot 
might be repossessed of his estates; but that to do so 
would require a long course of controversy in the 
courts, and the taking of great numbers of deposi- 
tions. 1 was then offered by Lightfoot and Hall their 
joint bond for $5,000 if I would undertake the task, 
and actin court and out of court as the attorney and 
agent of Lightfoot. I proposed to do so for the rea- 


to Lightfoot ina balance which was believe: to 
amount to about $3,500. I agreed to undertake the 
task which they had devolved upon me for that sum, 
to which they assented, and for which they executed 
their bond. 

I. took measures at once to place Lightfoot in pos- 
session of his property, which were entirely success- 
ful. But those measures were immediately followed 
by the institution of separate suits, as I anticipated; 
Ist, to recover the 860, 000 as stipulated damages; 2d, 
an action of detinne for the whole personality, and 
3d, actions of ejectment to recover the real estates, 
which were many. Mr. Colgin also, I think, about 
the same time brought his suit into chancery to en- 
force his contract. Here. then, was before ine pc- 
cupation for an ordinary life time, and nothing saved 
me from the labour of years, but the death of Ligt:t- 
foot, which occurred some few months after. In the 
interim he was almost daily at my house, asking and 
receiving counsel and advice. I was called upon to 
write his lust will into which, at my suggestion, he 
introduced a clause by which an end was put to the 
svits referred to, with the exception of Colgin’s suit, 
which I believe, was some years afterwards compro- 
mised. The fact is that the whole arrangement en- 
ured to the benefit of my father’s estate, to whose 
creditors I had paid no inconsiderable sums out of 
my own very limited resources. I was perfectly 
ready, upon the death of Lightſoot, to have adjusted 
the whole matter with Mr. Christian, the executor 
of Lightfoot, upon liberal terms, as may fairly be in- 
ferred from the answer of the executor; but in con- 
sequence of objections made to the bond, by those in- 
terested in the estate, upon what I believed to be un- 
tenable grounds, I brought suit, with the view to 
challenge inquiry in the superior court of) Charles 
city, and recover a verdict and judgment, upon which- 
no execution was issued for o year and a day, and upon 
which no execution was erer intended to be issued.— 
An original chancery suit, in the nature of a bill of 
discovery who brougnt, to set aside the judgment, 
and for other purposes, which has been pending ever 
since, until those interested under Mr. Blakey, and 
some others, agreed upon a fair compromise, the ob- 
ligations of which I have discharged, while with others 
who stood in a fiduciary character, I have settled in 
full, with a view to put an end toa controversy, which 
seemed to be almost interminable. 


The probable duration of Lightſoot's suits, had he 
lived, may be conjectured from the length of this 
single suit, and any man may decide whether my 
proposed compersation was unreasonable. But, be 
that as it may, it was in thé place of a voluntary offer 
made to me of a larger sum at my own office, and 
in the course of my practice, without any single 
word or suggestion from myself, other than I have 
stated the voluntary tender of a fee, not in the torm 
of money, but in that of a bond made by a person 
who desired to be my client—a person whose capa- 
city to enter into such bond was endorsed by his late 
guardian and brother-in-law Mr. Blakey, who deerme 
ed his “idiot ward (I used Mr. Botts’ language with- 
out meaning to adopt it) — capable of making a good 
conveyance for his whole estate. I have never been 
able to conceive the ground on which Chancellor 
Taylor declared the bond void. That decree was 
pronounced by that judge, many years ago, when he 
was in the decline of his life, and after he had been vis 
sited by severe paralysis, and his decision was never 
enforced. As to Mr. Leigh's note of argument, which 
Mr. Botts states as part of the record, it states the bon 
to be fraudulent as any transaction is in law, if yoe 
law; although not a particle of moral taint may be 
connected with it. A bond ata horse race or cart 
table, would probably fall under this rule, and al- 
though fairly won and fairy executed, would be 
avoided in a court of chancery as fraudulent. Hea 
ven, however, forbid that any man should be assailer 
for mora) obliquity because of the arguments of coun 
sel. The difficulty which it seemed to me I had § 
encounter in the case, was the statute of Virginia 
as it then was, limiting an attorney’s fee to fiftee 
shillings, and which declared all bonds taken by a 
attorney for certain suits in court to be void, if take 
fora larger amount; and yet, no attorney of an 
grade would have assumed the responsibilities e 
such an undertaking as that with Lightfoot, for a suf 
falling much short, if at all, of that for which I w 
dertook. i 

Since this case has been in the courts, it has bes 
tried by a jury in the county of Charles city. wi 
gave me averdict—called for about twenty two yea 
inthe chancery court, both in Williamsbure ay 
Richmond—must have been extensively known 
ali its facts, and might have been known to Mr. Bol 
for all that time, if it suited his purposes to ha 
gone before last fall to the chancery ofice to ma 
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inquiry. In the meantime I have been elected, by 
an almost unanimous vote, by the people of the very 
county where the case was tried, and the facts made 
known, to the legislature for several successive years; 
afterwards governor of Virginia more than once; 
twice senator in congress, then to the Virginia con- 
yeniion; then with unanimity to the legislature by 
the people of James city and York, and Williams- 
burg, and finally vice president of the United States; 
and I sneuld most probably have escaped Mr. Botts, 
animad versions, and those of his associates and al- 
lies, if, in violation of my oath tosupport the consti- 
tution, I had given ny approval toa Bank of the U. S. 
I leave this matter now for him and them to make the 
most of it that they can. All I have to say to Mr. 
Botts in conclusion is, that should he think proper 
to advert to the subject again, his better way will be 
to give the public the entire record, particularly my 
own answer, the answer of Lightfoot’s executor, and 
the commissioner Baker’s special statement, made at 
my request. He had better exhibit the record than 
swear to what it contains, after the flagrant misstate- 
ments— all unintentional, doubtless—to which he has 
sworn. I shall certainly be drawn into no contro- 
versy with him, nor will I be with those with whom 
on friendly terms, I have adjusted this whole subject. 


As to other statements made by Mr. Botts in the 
publication in the Whig, and which arraign the cor- 
rectness of my political course, I shall hand over, 
most probably, to the editor of the Madisonian for 

ublication, certain papers which may be calcu- 
ated to throw some light upon the extraordinary 
memory of Mr. John Minor Botts, and should I do 
so, I hopé, Messrs. Editors you will give them a place 
in your columns. 
pleased to accept assurances of my great res- 
ct, JOHN TYLER. 
Charles City caunly, May 15, 1843. 


From the Richmond Whig, May 20. 
MR. BOTTS’ REJOINDER. 

By the appearance of a communication, in the 
Richmond Enquirer, of this morning, from the pen 
of Mr. Tyler, it becomes necessary that I should, 
again, present myself before the public. Not to 
make wur upon him, but to defend myself from ano- 
ther most grave and serious charge which he has 
brought against me, of fulsifying a record and that 
upon oath. 

One thing, however, I may at least congratulate 
myself upon, and that is, that Mr. Tyler ir his com- 
munication makes no denial of any other part of my 
whole leiter, than that, which I am prepared to sus- 
tain by the most conclusive evidence—which is no- 
thing Jess than the record itself. 

And here let me remark, that I have no more 
taste for these newspaper controversies than Mr. 
Tyler himself, although my position, for the last few 

ears and the assaults that have been made upon me, 
have rendered it unavoidable, that 1 should either 
have embarked in many more than were grateful to 
my feelings, or else, submit in silence to the most 
unjust imputations, that the violence and malevo- 
lenve of party spirit, could invent. And in the pre- 
sent instance it must be known, that for the last two 
years 1 have subjected myself to harsh and unde- 
served censure, for the violence of my political hos- 
tility to Mr. Tyler, and denunciation of his treache- 
ry, rathar than disclose the occasion and the circum- 
stances, that would at any moment have plead my 
excuse and justification. And it was not until a 
full disclusure had been invited by Mr. Tyler, by his 
authority given to the Madisonian, to pronounce me 
a base fabricator and liar, that 1 was obliged, either 
to submit to this charge, going the rounds of all the 
democratic and Tyler papers in the country uncon- 
tradicted, or of meeting it as l did, by a full devel- 
opement of all that had occurred leading to our se- 
paration as personal and political friends: between 
the two I could not hesitate or doubt for a moment. 

Now to Mr. Tyler’s communication of this morn- 
ing, and I shall pass over all the special pleading of 
a county court attorney which he employs as to the 
fact whether Lightfoot was Ais ward or the ward of 
his father, whose representative he was, and out of 
whose estate the sum he acknowledges to have been 
due from his father’s estate to Lightfoot, which 
would otherwise have gone into his own pocket, (in 

art at least) and come to the gist of the question, 
by which it will be seen whether the statement ! 
have made is sustained by the record or not; and in 
the first place I must remark that Mr. Tyler mis- 
quotes and perverts my language! 1 did not say, as 
he represeuls me to have said, that he had ‘‘oblained 
a bond by fraud from his idiot ward,” &c., for in this 
matter 1 neither meant to affirm nor deny the cor- 
rectness of the urgument, nor the justice of the de- 
ci-ioa, though I had no doubt of either—ovut simply 
tu give the laeis as the record exhibited them. My 
language was, as he truly quotes it in another part 
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of his communication: When it sho!l kere bern ckarg- 
ed upon me by the most eminent an.! honorable members 
of the bor, and made a matter of record, that I have 
obtained, by fraud, a bond from an idiot ward, and 
that charge shall be sustained by the high court of 
chancery in Virginia, and I shall be perpetually en- 
Joined and restrained from cver realizing the amount 
of my bond thus fraudulently obtained, from the es- 
tate of a confiding and unfortunate young friend, 
who looked up to me as his friend and second father, 
then it will be time enough for me to shrink from 
such a controversy.” Now here is the written note 
of argument filed in court from the pen of the hon. 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, by which it will appear 
whether the charge was made by the most eminent 
and honorable members of the bar, as I have stated 
it: I having italicized the portions of the argument 
to which I particularly call attention: 

Blakey & als. 

vs. Note argument for pl't'ffs. 
Tyler. 

Puitie Joun Lichrroor, an infant, by George 
Blakey, his guardian, in 1815, exhibited a bill in the 
court of chancery of Williamsburg, against John 
Tyler, executor of the honorable John Tyler. dec’d. 
who had been a former guardian of plaintif. It 
appeared by an account of Judge Tyler's guardian- 
ship, settled by commissioners of the county court 
of Charles city, and exhibited with the bill, that the 
estate of Judge Tyler was indebted to his ward 
$4,223 69 principal; and the bill claimed to surcharge 
this account. 

Pending this suit, Lightfoot attained to his full age, 
and then he gave his bond tothe defendant John Ty- 
Jer, the ex’or of his former guardian, for $3,500: 
this bond was dated April 17, 1819: and at the same 
time, he agreed to dismiss the suit brought to settle 
the guardianship account of Judge Tyler. 

Lightfoot shortly after died and left a will, where- 
of he appointed Ro. W. Christian his ex’or, against 
whom Tyler brought a suit upon the bond for $3,500, 
and recovered judgment. 

And then Blakey and others, legatees of Light- 
foot, exhibited a supplemental bill against Tyler and 
Christian, the ex’or of Lightfoot, in which they im- 

each the bond for 83, 500, executed by Lightfoot to 

yler, on the ground that it was given for no valua- 
ble consideration, and that the only consideration, if 
any, was that Tyler had engaged in some law suit 
for Lightfoot; and alleged that Lightfoot’s agree- 
ment to dismiss his bill on account of the guardian- 
ship, was founded on the some consideration; and 
they pray that the bond may be cancelled; and that 
Tyler may be decreed to settle the guardianship ac- 
counts of his father and to pay the balance. 


Christian, the ex’or of Lightfoot, in hie answer, 
seems to take neutral ground as to the validity of the 
bond for $3,500. 

Tyler, in his answer says, that Lightfoot had con- 
veyed his whole estate in trust to John Minge and 
George Blakey—that he was left without house and 
home—that he begged Tyler to assist him in obtain- 
ing restoration of his property—to become his agent 
and adviser in all his controversies and troubles— 
and to assist him with his services—that he offered 
him 85 000 if he would do so—that Tyler agreed to 
do so for 83, 500, to be applied to the extinguishment 
of the debt which he, as ex’or of Judge Tyler, owed 
Lightfoot on the guardianship account. Where- 
upon, Lightfoot gave him his bond for that sum; and 
this was the consideration of the bond. That Tyler 
considered himself bound thereby to act in Light- 
foot’s stead in reference to the important interests 
embraced by the two deeds of trust to Blakey and 
Minge—to attend either in person or by another to 
all suits that might arise either out of the said deeds, 
or in any other way grow up in the courts between 
said Lightfoot and others—and to magnify the value 
of this agency, he alleges, inter alia, THAT Liaur- 
FOOT WAS A MAN OF WEAK INTELLECT—REQUIRING AN 
AGENT AND CONSTANT ADVISER IN ALL TRANSACTIONS 
OF IMPORTANCE, WHICH LED HIM [as was the fact) To 
CONSULT TYLER ALMOST EVERY WEEK AND OFTEN 
TWICE OR THRICE DURING THE WEEK;—that he assist- 
ed Lightfoot to resist the claims of Blakey and 
Minge, under the deeds of trust he had executed to 
them, and to extricate him from the embarrassments 
which these deeds involved him in—though he ac- 
knowledges that those deeds were pronounced by 
this court void only as to creditors; that is, fair as 
between the parties; but this decree, he imputes, is 
a compromise between Blakey and Minge and Light- 
foot’s widow; and he refers to the record of the case 
of Minge vs. Christian in this court, which, there- 
fore, is to be considered as an exhibit in this cause. 
For the plaintiffs, I insist that the bond for $3,500 
shall be declared null and void; and that Tyler be 
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I. The consideration on which Tyler alicges the 
bond was founded, if not merely colourable, was 
palpably and grossly inadequate; and the bond being 
obtained from a man whom Tyler, according to his 
own shewing, knew to be a man of weak intellect, 
requiring a constant adviser in all cases of impor- 
tance, the inadequacy of consideration is of itself 
proof that the bond was obtained by imposilion on 
Ligh(foot’s weakness and ſolly.— 1 Fonl. Eq. 116—118. 


II. Even of this consideration. though it be alleg- 
ed in Tyler's answer, he has offered no proof. The 
contract rests for evidence on the affirmative allega- 
tions of the answer. 

III. Tyler never rendered any service to Lightfoot 
of any kind. He alleges some service: he shows no 
proof of any. 


He speaks of his resisting the claims of Mr. Minge 
and Mr. Blakey, the trustees, to whom Lightfoot had 
conveyed his property—and he refers to the record 
of Minge and Christian. Here it appears from that 
record, that Tyler’s whole agency was directed to 
the recovery of the amount of Ligbtfoot’s bond to 
himself, and the deeds executed to those trustees 
were intended solely to protect Lightfoot and his 
popen from plunder. 

IV. I insist, lastly, that Mr. Tyler's‘ method of 
settling his father’s guardian's account, and paying 
his debt to his ward, is wholly inadmissible and frau- 
dulent, and can receive no countenance from a court 
of equity. 

And here follows the decree of the high court of 
chancery, by which it will be seen whether or not, 
he was perpetually enjoined and restrained from ever 
realizing the amount of said bond, which if fairly 
and honorably obtained for a valuable consideration, 
ia the opinion of the court could not have been thus 
disposed of: 

VIRGINIA:—At a superior court of chancery, 
holden at the capitol in the city of Richmond on the 
3rd day of July, 1830: 

Cary Wilkinson administrator of Geo. Blakey, 
dec. and Ann W., Mary E., and Thomas H. Blakey, 
infants by the said Cary Wilkinson, their guardian 
and next friend, and William, John, Virginia, and 
Carter Lightfoot, infants by John Nicholas, their 
pranin and next friend, Wm. Lightfoot an infant by 

illiam Allen his next friend, and a Ann Lewis 

r 


an infant by Frances Lewis her next friend, plt’fis. 
Against 
John Tyler and Robert W. Christian, executors of 
Philip J. Lightfoot, dec. deſis. 


This cause came on this day to be heard on the 
bill, answers, replications, and exhibits, and was ar- 
gued by counsel. On consideration whereof the 
court, being of opinion that the bond obtained by 
the defendant Tyler, from Philip John Lightfoot, 
dec. for the sum of three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, bearing date the 17th day of April, 1819, was 
not obligatory on the said Lightfoot in equity, and 
if it had not been prosecuted to judgment, ought to 
have been decreed to be delivered up and cancelled; 
doth therefore adjudge, order, and decree that the 
defendant Tyler, be perpetually enjoined from pro- 
ceeding to enforce his judgment at law on the said 

ad, recovered against the defendant Christian, ex- 
ecutor of the said Lightfoot, in the superior court of 
law of Charles city county, at May term, 1820, a copy 
of which judgment is filed among the exhibits in this 
cause: and the court doth further order that the de- 
fendant Tyler do render an account of his testators 
guardianship of the said Lightfoot, and an account 
of his own administration of his said testators estate, 
before one of the commissioners who is directed to 
examine, state and settle the said accounts, and re- 
port the same to the court, with any matters speci- 
ally stated, deemed pertinent by himself, or which 
may be required by the parties to be so stated. 

A copy—teste: 
WM. G. SANDS, C. C. 

Thus it will be seen, whether or no, I have depar- 
ted one hair’s breath from the record in the statement 
Ihave made, (except that Lightfoot was the ward 
of Mr. Tyler’s father, and not himself,) which has 
subjected me to the severe animadversion of having 
sworn falsely to a record, when in truth no man 
could have understood my oath as applicable to any 
other part of my communication than the conversa- 
tions held between Mr. Tyler and myself—but let it 
all go in, Mr. Tyler will find if he has not already 
discovered it, that it is not my habit to make vague 
charges against any man that I cannot establish 
when called on. 


But Mr. Tyler says, “I have never been able to 
conceive the ground on which Chancellor Taylor de- 
clared the bond void. That decree was pronounced 
by that judge, many years ago, when he was in the 


dianship of Lightfoot, and to pay the balance that} severe paralysis, and his decision never was enforced.” 


decreed to render an account of his testator’s guar- | decline of his life, and after he had been visited by 
may be found due thereon. What Mr. Tyler means by saying the ;decision was 
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never enforced— will puzzle a lawyer to understand, 
and perplex him to explain; does he mean that in 
spite of this decision of the court declaring the bond 
void that he recoveied the money from Lightſoot's 
estate., I imagine not, because the statement could 
not accord with the facts—the thing was impossible, 
except by the commission of another fraud more in- 
excusable if possible than the first, and to which the 
executors of Lightfoot, who were contesting this mat- 
ter with Mr. Tyler, must have been parties, which 
from their character and standing, is impossible;—it 
was, however, atthe June term of 1842, that Judge 
Robertson rendered a decree vs. Mr. Tyler for the 
amount due Lightfoot’s estate on tht guardianship 
account, (and aiso pronounced the decree of Chan- 
ceilor Taylor in 1830, as final upon the bond held by 
Tyler from Lightfoot,) and this is the debt that has 
been within the last twelve months the subject of 
compromise spoken of by Mr. Tyler. 

“Heaven however forbid,” says Mr. Tyler, “that 
any man should be assailed for moral obliquity be- 
cause of the arguments of counsel.” Amen, say I, 
with all my heart. I know too much of the depra- 
vity of some counsel, and of the personal and politi- 
cal gece | that may be indulged in under the 
cloak of professional duty in chancery proceedings, 
either to condemn myself, or ask others to condemn 

ny man on that alone: but Watkins Leigh is no 

uch man, and all the circumstances of this case as 
they are now given, with the representations of the 
executors of Lightfoot, who were the blood relations 
of Mr. Tyler, justify all and more than I have ever 
said on this subject. But enough of it. Mr. Tyler 
is alone to blame for any reference I have made to 
this or any other matter touching his personal honor. 
He assailed mine, and seemed not only to invite but 
provoke it; and having said all that I deem necessa- 
ry in my own defence and justification, I drop this 
matter forever, unless farther occasion should be 
presented either by Mr. Tyler or his friends. 

In regard to the revelations which he will ‘most 
probably” make through the Madisonian, I not only 
authorise but invite, and so far as I have the right, 
demand the publication of any paper, in his posses- 
sion, that can reflect in the least degree on my char 
acter or course as a public or private man. 

JOHN M. BOTTS. 

Richmond, May 19th, 1843. 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Tux FIRST DELEGATE. At a whig convention of 
delegates for the sixth congressional district of the 
state of Illinois, held at Rockland Island on the 10th 
of May, after nominating Cyrus Walker, as their can- 
didate for congress, E. B. Washburne, esq. (of Gale- 
na,) was selected as the delegate from the district to 
attend the national convention at Baltimore in May 
next. This is the first appointment of a delegate to 

that convention which we remember to have seen. 

L Vat. Int. 


CONNECTICUT. 

We learn from the New Haven Palladium that the 
Van Burenites of the Connecticut legislature, held a 
caucus on the 17th May, in Hartford. After the 
adoption of the usual party resolutions, one was in- 
We declaring it the opinion of the Van Buren- 
ites of Connecticut that the national convention 
should be held next November—as Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends have always desired—which, after leading to 
an almost interminable discussion, was finally de- 
feated by the casting vote of the chairman. The 
vote stood 49 to 49, when Mr. Holabird voted in the 
negative, and thus killed the resolution. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

At Columbia, in the state of South Carolina, was 
held on the 22d day of May, a “democratic” state 
convention, composed of delegates from the several 
districts and parishes of the state af South Carolina, 
at which the Hon. W. B. Seabrook, presided, assist- 
ed by several vice presidents and two secretaries. 

A committee of twenty-one delegates was unani- 
mously ordered to be appointed, to report an ad- 
dress to the democratic party recommending John 
Caldwell Calhoun, for nomination for the presidency 
of the United States by the general convention; and 
also upon the principles on which, in the opinion of 
this state, the convention should be constituted, the 
mode of its proceeding, and the time of its assemb- 
ling.“ And another committee was also unanimous- 
ly ordered to be appointed “to report a plan for the 
representation of the people of this state in the ge- 
nerai convention, and also on all such matters in 
connection with said convention, and the proper steps 
for promoting the election of John Caldwell Cal- 
houn to the presidcncs, as the committee may deem 
expedient and proper.” 

Aa uddress und several resolutions were reported 
by these two committees, the sum and substance of 
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all which is embodied in the following opening par- 
agraph of the address: 

“We have convened, fellow-citizens, to deliberate 
on the subject of the approaching presidential elec- 
tion, and have given it that serious attention which 
its great importance demands at all times, but more 
especially in the present critical condition of the 
country. The result is, our unanimous determina- 
tion to recommend to you John Caldwell Calhoun, as 
the candidate of the democratic republican party for 
next president. Weare also unanimous in recom- 
mending that the general convention of the party should 
be held in Baltimore, in May, 1844; that each state 
should appoint as many delegates as she is entitled 
to members in the electoral college; that two should 
be appointed at large, and the remainder by districts, 
one from each congressional district, where there 
are such in a state, and where not, by the mode 
which the republican party of such state may deem 
best fitted to collect and express the opinions of the 
people; and that the members should vote per capita.” 

After the unanimous adoption of the address and 
resolutions, the convention proceeded to the election 
of two delegates to represent the state at large in 
the convention to be held in May, 1844, and F. H. 
Elmore and F. W. Pickens, were chosen. 
ERS 


DINNER TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Mr. WEBSTER was entertained at dinner on the 
18th May in the Exchange Hotel, Baltimore, by a 
number of his friends who wished to manifest their 
sense of the benefits conferred on the country by the 
treaty of Washington. At half past six, nearly a 
hundred gentlemen sat down toa most sumptuous re- 

ast. 
j Robert Gilmor, Esq. presided, assisted by H. 
Birckhead, Esq. Còlonel S. Moore, George Brown, 
Esq., and Thomas Swan, Esq., as vice presicents. 


After the cloth was removed the chairman pro- 
posed the following regular toasts, prefacing each 
witha few suitable remarks. The first was Mr. 
Webster’s own sentiment including his reply to Gen. 
Hayne: 

Ist. The Union—now and forever one and inse- 
perable!” 

Music—Hail Columbia. 
2d. The President of the United States. 
Music—President’s March. 
3d. The constitution, its authors, expounders, and 
defenders. 
Music—Star Spangle Banner. 
4th. The memory of Washington. (Drunk stand- 
ing and in solemn silence.) 
Music—Washington’s March. 

The chairman introduced the next toast with the 
following remarks: 

In offering the next toast, gentlemen, it would be 
my earnest desire to preface it by a few introducto- 
ry remarks appropriate to the subject of it, on an 
occasion when so many of my fellow citizens have 
met together, without distinction of party tu manifest 
their sense of the important services rendered to our 
country (and indeed | may with truth say, to the 
whole commercial world) by the distinguished states - 
man we have this day assembled to honor, in the 
late negotiation between our own government and 
that of Great Britain, the successful termination 
of which has again united two great nations, allied 
by interests as well as blood, in the bonds of peace 
and amity, which may God long preserve! But 
unaccustomed to public speakirg, and suffering from 
an harrassing affection of the throat, of itself suf- 
ficiently incapacitating, I feel constrained to limit 
myself to these few observations by way of pream- 
ble to the toast I now proceed to offer, and which 1 
have no doubt will receive the cordial welcome it 
merits. 

Sth. Our Guest—Daniel Webster. 

Music—Hail to the Chief. 

When the cheering with which this toast was 
received had subsided, Mr. Webster rose and pre- 
sented his thanks for the honor which had been 
conferred upon him, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that this mark of regard, this return for well 
meant services, not unattended with success,” came 
from an assembly of gentlemen without distinction of 

arty. 

N He then proceeded to address his friends in an ex- 
tremely simple and colloquial manner—without any 
display whatever of eloquence, und indeed without 
rising above the plainest style of cool statement and 
arguwent—upon a variety of subjects connected with 
the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terest of the United States, and their relations to the 
commercial policy of foreign countries. 

Mr. W's views on subjects of commercial and na- 
tional concern were put clearly—but his manner was 
less animated, than usual, and though the topics were 
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well suited to the character of the meeting, they 
would have Jost none of their attractiveness for them 
by a more spirited and fervid style. 

In conclusion, Mr. Webster repeated his thanks, 
and in return, begged to propose “in all sincerity, truth, 
and heartiness,” the following toast: 

“Prosperity to the inhabitants of the Monumenta] 
city, always distinguished alike for enterprise, pub- 
5 spirit, and the warmest and most cordial bospita- 
ity.” 

The chairman then gave 

6th. England and her Queen. ’ 
Music—Wellington’s Mareh 

Mr. McTavish, the British consul, responded to 

this compliment to his sovereign and his country, in a 

brief but animated speech, full of good feeling which 

was cordially reciprocated by the company. 

On being about to give the 7th and last toast, the 
president of the evening said 

l hope I shall be excused for prefacing the last of 
the regular toasts, in honor of an esteemed friend 
and personal acquaintance of forty-five years, by, 
stating that he was no less distinguished by his 
rank when at the head of the commercial world 
than by that which the just discrimination of his so- 
vereign conferred upon him, so well justified and 
sustained by the share he had in effecting the late 
treaty of Washington, so important to the peace and 
happiness of both nations. As a man, as a merchant, 
statesman, and Peer of the Realm, he has gained un- 
fading honors which long may he live to enjoy. I 
now give you 

7th. Lord Ashburton. 

Music—Ashburton’s March. 

Mr. Webster then rose, and afler a few compli- 
mentary remarks, proposed the health and happi- 
ness of his valued friend, Mr. Robert Gilmor“ 
which was enthusiastically received, and drunk with 
all the honors. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By H. Birckhead, Ist vice president. The army 
and navy—our shield and buckler. 

By Z. Collins Lee, esq. The memory of John Mar- 
shall—associated forever with the constitution and 
glory of his country. 

By Reverdy Johnston, esq. Daniel Webster—W he- 
ther he shall hereafter return to the councils of the 
nation or not, his country will never forget that his 
oe extended her owr amongst the nation of the 
world. 

By Col. S. Moore, vice president. The statesman 
who settles long contested questions of boundary, on 
terms honorable to all concerned, by the point of the 
pen instead of the point of the bayonet, deserves a 
nation’s gratitude. 

By William Schley, esq. The president of the day, 
Robert Gilmor, esg.—A merchant whose books are 
without a blot—a man whose life is without a stain. 

By Hugh Jenkins, esq. Daniel, who saved us from 
the Lion’s den. 

By Dr. Gideon B. Smith. Our country, and those 
who promote its welfare. 

By Geo. Brown, esq., vice president. The treaty of 
Washington—a bond of peace and commerce between 
two great and kindred nations. 

By Thomas Swan, esq. The constitution of the 
5 5 States —the ark of our national safety and de- 

ence. 

By C. F. Mayer, esq. Thé-peace of nations—the 
crowning aim of enlightened statesmanship, the honor 
of our eru—dear to the genius of the age. 

By Dr. Macaulay. National faith and national in- 
dustry—the American peuple will honor him the most 
who labors to preserve both. 

By T. R. Jenkins, esq. England, an empire free 
and prosperous, under the benignant auspices of the 


female heart. 


By Wm. Kennedy, esq. Daniel Webster—his coun- 
trymen award him the proudest honors of states- 
manship, and the republic has recorded his services 
on the enduring pillars of her union. 

Among the tuasts which were offered and drank, 
was the health of the hon. Win. C. Johnson, who was 
present. 

Lots of others were given later in the evening, in 
the customary style of mutual compliment or piea- 
santi y. 

There were also one or two agreeable speeches 
and good songs, in which our fair country-women 
were freshly remembered. 

Mr. Webster retired about half past ten, accom- 
pamed by the chairman; aud this was the signal 
tor the departure of most of the company. [ Patriot. 

From the New York Tribune. 
RR. WEESTER’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Presipent: Ian sure that J receive with pe- 
cular gratihication this mark of your respect tor 
well intended efforts to serve the country in the of- 
tice of the government which 1 have filled. 1 give 
you my thauks: aud J fecl especially obliged to you, 
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sir, —who, I know, come into public scenes of this 
kind reluctantly - for doing me the honor of filling 
the chair this evening. And the occasion, Mr. Pre- 
sident and gentleman, is more gratifying to me, as I 
have heard you say, sir, that the gentlemen compris- 
ing this very respectable meeting come here actuat- 
ed by no party motive, by no sinister or oblique view 
tending to blind them to important truths; because 
J know—I think I know—that in the absence of such 
a motive we have the assurance that this meeting is 
what it purports to he—a compliment to an honest 
purpose to serve the country, not unattended, if we 
can judge salina | from the evidence we have, with 
a certain degree of success; and conscious that I am 
that, in this endeavor to serve the country, I have 
been free—free from and far above all party, all local 
or sectional objects or purposes—I need hardly say 
that I receive this as a compliment not altogether un- 
appropriate. 

Mr. President and gentlemen: I scarcely know 
how best to return—to make some not unbecoming 
return for this proof of your attention and regard. 
But I feel myself to be in one of the principal cities 
of this Union, a city distinguished for its commer- 
cial enterprise, for its rapid career, for its patriotic 
character; and as I feel the present moment to be of 
great interest to the commerce of the country—to all 
the commercial concerns of the country—perhaps I 
could not do better than to occupy the few moments 
which are permitted to me, in adding some sugges- 
tions touching our commercial affairs. It is a truth 
quite Arite, but not the less important, that the great 
interests of society are all harmonious and united; 
that the agricultural interest; the commercial inte- 
rest, the manufacturing interest, are all entwined— 
if we may say so—around the same stem, supported 
by the same trunk, to be nourished together or to 
fade together; and he is a fricnd to neither who 
would attempt to set up an opposition between one 
and anotherof them. This truth, however common, 
is one which cannot here be too often repeated; be- 
cause in the contest of interests, in the struggle for 
preference by law in favor of one or against another, 
this general union—I may say this common destiny, 
is not always understood, or if understood it is not 
always regarded. : 

We live in a country in which the greater part of 
the inhabitants find their sustenance in the pursuits 
of agriculture; in which there are also great masses 
fed and clothed and housed by manufacturing; other 
great masses fill the marts of commerce—whose 
houses are on the seas, and the very first proposition 
of the American statesman is the essential connection 
between the interests of these various persons, and 
the high importance that they should always be re- 
garded as essentially the same. If we look to the 
agriculture of a country, we find that it furnishes 
means of sustenance to human beings, but it does not 
furnish the means of cheap and comfortable clothing. 
What then will be the fortune of agriculture if there 
is no demand for its surplus in the consumption of 
masses without agricultural, manufacturing, or com- 
mercial? ‘The manufacturing interest—what would 
become of it if there were no consumers of manu- 
factured articles and commercial articles? There 
must be commodities to be transported; exchanges to 
be accomplished, before the destined transporters or 
the agents employed in exchanges can find support or 
employ. n 

Mr. President and Gentlemen — Allow me on this 
occasion to express what I feel to be undeniable— 
that it is to the commercial interests, it is to the as- 
sociation, and spirit and enterprise of the commer- 
cial citizens of the country that is to be attributed 
in the first place the original movement in favor of 
these great works of internal improvement now so 
extended all over the land. This results certainly 
from natural causes. The capital is in this class: 
the means, the stimulus are with this class. Where 
were the canals and the rail roads and all the great 
works which distinguished modern times, but for the 
activity of the commercial classes? And where is 
the individual treasure poured out like water, not on 
the ground of a rich return of interest in dividends— 
but in the advancement of business and the general 
accommodation of society? Long, long since has this 
magnificent enterprise been engaged in, and this 
rail road—worthy of Rome when Augustus stood at 
the head of the empire—worthy of Bonaparte, as 
great in peace as he was in war, worthy of any go- 
vernment any European power by which should 
be connected the waters of the Chesapeake and of 
the Ohio river, a work which proposes to surmount 
some ridges of the Alleghanies, to penetrate others, 
to proceed from tide water by steam power on land 
till the powers of steam on jand shall yield to the 
ponei of steam on the water, and connect the great 

alley of the West with the great ocean that lies 
along our eastern border, is in process of comple- 
tion. The prosperity of the commerce of a coun- 
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try then as connected with individual happiness, 
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But I do not propose now to go into that matter.— 


with the growth of cities, with the revenue of a Dut with regard to the direct intercourse between us 
country I may add, and as connected with all works and England. many wishes have been expressed, and 


of internal improvement which connect by so many 
ties the north, and south, the east and the west, the 
prosperity of this commerce is one of the highest 
and most important considerations which could en- 
gage the attention of all public men and of all intel- 
ligent citizens. 

may be permitted to state that we hear all around 
us, in every part of the country, that there exists 
a conviction of this truth, We are now at the 
end—I am incorrect in that expression, for we have 
not, I trust, reached the end—I was about to say 
we are now at the end of an universal peace of 
twenty-five years: l mean to say that we are now at 
a point of time when twenty-five years of universal 
peace had elapsed. During that period all civilized 
nations have been turning their thoughts from war to 
peaca. 


They have given ther attention to their own im- 
provement, to the advancement of their own inte- 
rests, agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing; 
so that while there is not now a contest about the 
potoer of any nation, there is a severe and well main- 
tained contest on many sides in regard to the pro- 
gress of arts, the furtherance of the pursuits and 


products of labor, and the general improvement of 


all ranks of society. In short we live in an age—it 
is our good fortune to live in an age—in which go- 
vernments and individuals are thinking more of be- 
nefiting themselves than of destroying or annoying 
their enemies. This appears to me, gentlemen, to 
have led to a very general feeling, not confined to 
this country but pervading a great part of Europe, of 
this kind. Men, public and private men, have taken 
a strong opinion, that the interests of the principal na- 
tions of ihe world may be made subjects of treaty stipula- 
tion; 1 mean the commercial interests, to a greater 
extent than is yet granted. It is found to be com- 
mon subject of discussion in the two houses of par- 
liament, in the chambers of France; in our own balls 
of legislation, and through the whole commercial! 
world. It seems to have its origin in the idea, it - 
self a just one, that if a nation seeks its own inte- 
rests— that of revenue or those interests called pro- 
tective interests, by a regulation of duties, it is wise 
beſore nations resort to independent legislation with 
a view on the part of one to countervail the acts of 
another, to consider if it be not more expedient for 
the parties to attempt to come to an understanding 
without the aid of this—what we may call—almost 
hostile legislation. The commercial interests of na- 
tions are affected in our day, almost in every thing, 
by two considerations: revenue, and the encourage- 
ment and production and protection of the home in- 
dustry of the country. These two may be of vari- 
ous importance—sometimes one uppermost and some- 
times the other. But all nations appear at the pre- 
sent moment to be manifesting a great degree of 
acuteness in the perception of what their interest is: 
whether in the financial or industrial scene of ope- 
rations. We know that between England and Rus- 
sia there has lately been a commercial treaty formed, 
not very important, 1 think. We know attempts 
have been made to accomplish a treaty between 
England and Fortugal: but they have not yet succeed- 
ed. We know that a recent attempt has been made, 
in a case very important to us, or which in its results 
may be of importance to our commerce, to form a 
commercial treaty between England and Brazil.— 
The failure of this may well inspire a doubt as to 
the practicability of this regulation of commerce 
by treaty stipulation. 1 do not mean to speak 
now with much confidence or distinctness on that 
subject. But I am of opinion that with respect 
to us here in America the experiment is worth 
the trial. But at the same time it is to be remem- 
bered that no too sanguine a confidence should 
be entertained as to the results; because pending 
the existence of such a confidence and before the 
results have been attained, there may be a stagna- 
tion in commercial affairs produccd by that very con- 
cern. 

The particular point in our own foreign relations 
of commercial interest, which in this regard has 
latterly attracted most attention is between the Unit- 
ed States and England; and this in two respects.— 
In the first place the duties now to be imposed upon 
either side on products subjects of direct importa- 
tion; and next the state of intercourse between the 
United States and the colonial possessions of Eng- 
Jand on this continent and in the West Indies. The 
direct trade between us and England is formed upon 
the real principle of reciprocity, and I do not know 
that there is much difference in favor of either; it 
seems to be fair, equal, and just. The trade be- 
tween the United States and British colonies on the 
contrary in the West Indies is of quite a different 
character. 
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the opinion has been strongly entertained in favor of 
an attempt to settle the duties by treaty or arrange- 
ment. I say, gentlemen, the agreement of tariff du- 
ties by arrangement, and I use the term by design.— 
The constitution of the United States leaves to con- 
gress the great business of levying duties for the sup- 
port of government. It seems especially to be made 
the duty of the house of representatives to originate 
all means of revenue, or which shall essentially af- 
fect the revenue. There bave been a few cases in 
which treaties have been entered into having the 
effect to limit duties. But it is not necessary to go 
on the idea that if we came to an understandin 
with governments on the rates of duties, that under- 
standing can only be effected by means of a treaty 
ratified by the president and two-thirds of the senate 
according to the forms of the constitution: because 
following the example of the government in what 
now exists—the arrangement between the U. States 
and England touching the colonial trade is practical- 
ly to give to an understanding between the two go- 
vernments the force of law by ordinary acts of legis- 
lation. You all know that the present basis of trade 
between the United States and the British colonies 
rests on the concurrent acts, the concurrent or con- 
ditional acts of legislation of the two countries.— 
Remember that the senate and house of representa- 
tives have passed upon the terms of intercourse with 
the British colonies, and so have both houses of the 
British parliament; and if the executive department 
enter into any negotiation on the subject of duties, 
then in the same manner may there be made terms 
in the agreement that if one party pass a law provid- 
ing certain duties, the other should provide by law 
for equivalent duties. 

I mention this because I have often seen it stated 
that to regulate duties by treaty would be to deprive 
the house of representatives, the great popular 
branch of the legislature, of its just authority. It 
is true a treaty is the law of the land. It may repeal 
a law of congress: but as the whole business of reve- 
nue, and finance, of providing for all the wants of 
the country is peculiarly the business of the house 
of representatives, I am of opinion, and always have 
been, that there should be no encroachment of the 
executive power on the Jegislature—by the president 
and senate under the treaty making power, except 
in unimportant cages, such as the treaty with France 
in regard to wine and some others. 


Well then, gentlemen, if it be a constitutional 
mode of arranging the subject by means of negotia- 
tion, what is there in the present state of our rela- 
tions with England which makes it desirable that 
such an attempt should be made? All of us know 
that the principal interests of the United States, are 
all under a considerable degree of depression. The 
commercial interest is depressed, the manufacturing 
interest is depressed, and so far as I am able to per- 
ceive, the agricultural interest of both north and 
south, is equally depressed. If I look at the price 
current in the grain growing states of the west or 
in the plantation states of the south, I perceive again 
a great depression and no great encouragement to 
activity and emulation. hat is there in our con- 
dition—what is there in the intercourse between the 
two countries to justify an attempt at the arrange- 
ment J have mentioned. 

Well, gentlemen, on this subject I speak without 
any authority. It is not for me fo assume to speak 
of sentiments of persons abroad upon this subject. 
But it is true that the opinion has become somewhat 
current that with England an arrangement might be 
made favorable to our great agricultural interest. 
That agreement must of course be founded on an 
adequate consideration. But as to the objects of the 
agreement which it is supposed may be favorable to 
the United States, I may mention the admission into 
England for the consumption at lower rales of duty of 
several of our large agricullural products. It has been 
supposed, for example, that England may be induced 
to make important reductions in her duties on tobac- 
co; I confess I have never been able to see why not. 
The tobacco duty in England is a mere matter of re- 
venue. There is no collateral or ulterior object in 
it. The question, therefore, in the minds of Eng- 
lish statesmen as it secms to me can oniy he wheth- 
er a reduction of the duty will diminish the aggre- 
gate of revenue. We all know that it often inerea- 
ses this aggregate—and in regard to this article, if a 
reduction of duty one-half should augment importa- 
tions one-half, it is clearly of equal benefit to the 
English revenue. It is supposed too, that tie duty 
on rice may undergo a material and beneficial 
change. And this is an article now as much depres- 
sed as any other. Then again, is this great product 
of our own in the United States— maize, or as it is 
called Indian corn. I have not heard a suggestion 
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from any quarter that England would be inclined to 
a modification of her corn laws, properly so called, 
I mean her duties on wheat and flour. But it has 
been suggested—I know not with how much plausi- 
bility—and I beg it may be received as merely a sug- 
gestion of my own,—I have heard it suggested that 
in regard to this article of wholesome and cheap food, 
England might be induced to place upon its impor- 
tation a low and fixed rate of duty. Now it is at 
least worth inquiring what will be the value of this 
admission. Corn is the great grain product of the 
United States. The statistical tables show that five 
bushels of Indian corn are raised in the U. States 
for every one of wheat; and the surplus of this arti- 
cle beyond the wants of the consumer at home, even 
if it were but a small surplus, if it could be intro- 
duced at Jower rates of duty, would make a wide 
difference in the aggregate. 

l am aware, gentlemen, (and many of you know 
all this subject better than I do,) that this is an arti- 
cle of heavy freight; and yet it is brought from Ma- 
ryland and Virginia and Carolina to Boston, and 
even to Maine. The question is whether it would 
not be worth while to entertain the purpose, to try 
the experiment, of arranging with England for adi- 
minution of the duty upon this article. In consider- 
ing it. every body asks what is the quid pro quo 
what is the equivalent for this concession? For what 
inducement may we hope that even this concession 
may be obtained? Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, the 
only inducement we cauld hold out to England would 
be a modification of the tariff of the United States. 
This proposition may seem unwise, because the tariff 
is not for the revenue only but for protection also: 
and how far both or either of these objects could be 
firmly maintained under any modification of the ta- 
riff, is a question of great delicacy and great difficul- 
ty. My experience has not given me clear know- 
ledge of it, but this I do know—that by making the 
tariff stable and firm, we shall render it healthful 
and judicious. If by any great operation that should 
unite the interests and opinions of all parts of the 
country, we can place the protection of American 
industry and American labor on a permanent founda- 
tion, that is a much more important consideration 
than the degree to which protection may be extend- 
ed. (Applause.) Depend upon it, gentlemen, it is 
change and apprehension of change that unnerves 
every workingman’s arm in this section of country. 
(Applause.) Changes felt, or changes feared, are 
the bane of our industry and our enterprise. (Ab, 

lause.) 1 live io a quarter of the country full of 
industry, with some capital and great activity; and 
when I go among my neighbors, they ask, for God's 
sake, tell us what to expect! “Lay down your law; 
prescribe your rule; let's us see what will be the 
course of the government, and we will apply our in- 
dustry and our capital and our skill to the state of 
th ings, be it what it will. Cool us, warm us, freeze 
us, scorch us—do what you please, but let us know 
what you intend to do, and slick to it! (Laughter 
and applause.) Now l am of opinion that if there 
is any policy capable of combining the north and 
south, and cast and west, stamp that with permanence 
for twenty years, and it would be better and better 
every vear, and the country would he more prospe- 
rous tuan it has been for years past. 


I have already said, gentlemen, that without mu- 
tual stipulations it is quite evident that governments 
will soon be driven to “‘countervail,” as it is called, 
to retaliate. If one will not accept the products of 
avoilicr, the nation whose products are thus rejected 
will seck to retaliate, to countervail, and thus to di- 
minish the intercourse of the two nations. It seems 
to me that before we attempt to venture on counter- 
vailing legislation or retaliatory legislation, to pro- 
duce a state of things desirable to us, it is much wi- 
ser to see in the present friendly disposition of na- 
tion to nation the invitation to come to a better re- 
sult by a more amicable kind of precept. 

Now, gentlemen, we have fallen into some errors 
in the course of out treaty arrangements, not more 
in our own country than in others, but in all. We 
have dealt too much in generalities in the terms of 
our treaties—as when we speak of ‘placing a nation 
on terms of the most favored nation.’ All these ge- 
neral expressions in treaties, that A treating with 
B, and holding intercourse with him should be plac- 
ed on the footing of the most favored nation, are 
impracticable in a great degree, and are in many 
cases wholly unintelligible. In my opinion, what- 
ever treaty stipulation we should enter into it is 
always best that it should be specific, indisputable, 
precise. In making a treaty with another nation we 
say that we will place her upon the same footing 
with the most favored nations. What does that 
mean? It has no practical meaning to it, because it 
becowes necessary to deal with all sorts of generali- 
ty—there is no common standard. We make a trea- 
ty with Russia, for example, and stipulate that the 
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duty on a ton of iron shall be so much and no more; as much more; and we are paymasters even for a 
that the duty on a hundred of oamp shall be so much. | part of what they take.” There isa little approach 


Well, we go to make a treaty with the celestial em- 
pire, that deals only in silks and teas. We tell her 
she shall be placed on the ‘footing of the most fa- 
vored nations.“ How shall we give a tariff for Rus- 
sia which shall have any application to the case of 
China? All history shows that these generalizing 
treaties are potura of nothing but discord and 
confusion. e have treaties with France, Portu- 
gal, and Belgium; and tha moment congress passes 
an act laying duty, we have complaints from one or 
all of these states, of infractions of their treaty— 
and these complaints are not always easily answer- 
ed or even reconciled. In all such cases the stipu- 
lations should be specific. 

I will add that it does not follow that because one 
nation enters into stipulations with another it be- 
comes the duty of any to associate in league against 
the interests of other states. Mutual stipulations 
may certainly be made without doing injury to other 
states. For example: I put the case, not as one in 
which I should choose to make a practical experi- 
ment, but simply as an illustration of the general 
principle. Let us advert to the state of trade be- 
tween this country and Brazil: to see if the interests 
of both countries would not require or justify same 
stipulation to the mutual advantage of the two.— 
What is the state of trade between Brazil and the 
U. States? I ought to take humiliation to myself for 
assuming to speak of such a subject here, before 
gentlemen most of whom know more of it than I do. 
But I use it to illustrate the general character of all 
such treaties. There is no more unequal trade in 
the world than that between the United States and 
Brazil. It is altogether on one side. 
more, ) of Brazilian products unlared: and half a 
million slightly taxed, I mean her sugar. And what 
do they receive from us untaxed? Nothing at all! 
Their taxes on commodities from the United States 
are excessively high. They tax the products of the 
abor and land of this country and sea 30, 40 and 48 


percent! We take five millions untaxed and half a 
million slightly taxed. 


How did they stand with England under the late | 


treaty between that country and England? Her sti- 
ulation by treaty—which still exists—was that 
znglish commodities should not be taxed more than 
15 per cent. English cotton, clothing, &c. taxed 
only 15 per cent., and ours from 30 to 50 per cent.! 
Yet England taxes them 100 per cent. on some com- 
modities. We take Brazil coffee free and England 
taxes it 6 to 12 cents per Jb. Is that an equal trea- 
ty? According to the English interpretation, the 
treaty between England and Brazil does not termi- 
nate till 1844. Brazil insists that it expired in 1842. 
Of course, Brazil is desirous to get rid of it. But 
she was forced to yield to the English construction, 
so that the treaty was declared to remain in force 
till 1844. Mean time a distinguished person was 
sent from England to renew the treaty: and I must 
say that I think the Brazilian government manifest- 
ed not a little address on that occasion. Brazil in- 
sisted that the treaty expired in 1842—England that 
it lasted till 1844—Btazil yields, and then says to 
the English minister, sent to renew the treaty—'If 
the treaty last till 1844, as you say, and we submit 
to what you say—we will take till 1844 to consider 
what new treaty we will make.” You will take it 
for granted that our government is not so inattentive 
to the interests of the country as not to see that ina 
T treaty may be concluded between the 

nited States and Brazil. 

Brazil would assuredly think it most extraordinary 
if England would give her by treaty any such ad- 
vantages as those we have afforded her. In short, 
there is no case in the whole world, so far as now 
occurs to me, so proper fora treaty stipulation posi- 
tively favorable to the United States. What is the 
trade of the United States with Brazil? We now 
receive her great article of product—coffee—free. 
We receive her sugar at twoand a half cents a 
pound duty. And we have a great advantage in this 
respect, that we have no colonial interests to protect. 
England is restrained in her disposition to admit Bra- 
zilian products from the circumstance that she has 
colonial products of like character, and that she is 
bound to give preference to them. That would be 
a very good reason for her; but it constitutes one of 
the advantages of our situation to which we are fair- 
ly entitled, and no man can say that there is any re- 
ciprocity of justice in our vast consumption of Bra- 
zilian commodities without duty, at a moment when 
our products are so highly taxed in every Brazilian 
port. And this shows the fallacy of an argument 
which I understand was made by the British govern- 
ment iu its communications with the Brazilians on 
this subject. They said, “It is true that the United 
States take a good deal of your coffee, but we take 


The United | 
States take some five millions, (I believe a trifle: 


to arrogance in that argument. It is true that the 
severe duties on American manufactures in Brazil 
exclude vast quantities of these manufactures; and 
therefore we do import from Brazil merohandise to 
a far greater amount than that of which we send in 
return, and we pay the difference out of other earn- 
ings of ours, usually by means of exchanges on Lon- 
don, made good from other sources of property or 
industry. Now, if we entered the Brazilian mar- 
kets on as good terms as England, we could pay on 
the spot, and not be in a condition to ask England to 
pay our debts to the Brazilian merchants. [Ap- 
plause. } 


We have a great advantage over England—that 
we have no colonial interest to protect. This is an 
advantage of our situation to which we are fully en- 
titled. The British government says, too, it is true 
the United States take a good deal of Brazilian cof- 
fee; we take as much or more, and pay, too, not on- 
ly for our own but for a good deal of what they take. 
There is something approaching to arrogance in this. 
It is true we do import from Brazil merchandise to a 
greater amount than is paid by our exportations: and 
the difference we pay usually by bills of exchange 
drawn from other sources of our industry. Now if 
we entered the Brazilian markets on as good terms 
as the English, we might hope to pay our debts on 
the spot by the products of our labor, and not ask 
England to pay our debts to the Brazilian mer- 
chants. 

But I here perceive that I am going too far with 
this matter, and I have attended to it only because 
in a government like ours an enlightened public opi- 
nion must precede such action of the government, 
and because the full time seems to have come when 
the interests of the country required that the publie 
opinion should be formed and expressed one way or 
another. , 


I have said, gentlemen, that these two states are 
instances of the usefulness of commerce—the use- 
fulness of exchanges. We are very .remote from 
Brazil: none the worse for that. They have a very 
different climate, different products, different habits. 
So much the better forall that. It has been said 
that it is “all nature's difference that makes all na- 
ture’s peace;” und it may be said with as much truth, 
that in matters of commercial intercourse, it is diffe- 
rences of character, differences of soil, differences 
of products, and different habits, which give to diffe- 
rent states an identity of interest in one respect 
pee is, in the mutual exchanges of commercial pro- 

ucts. 


Indeed, with respect to Brazil, the other end of 
the continent, and much the largest power on it ex- 
cept our own, one might say that the products of 
both countries seem to contribute very much to what 
is common to both in the common enjoyments of life. 
We sip with pleasure the coffee of Brazil at our 
breakfast table, and sometimes sweeten it with their 
sugar; whilst the Brazilians do not, I believe, reject 
our rolls or a rashér of American bacon. [Laugh- 
ter.] The two countries, of all others on the conti- 
nent, or ee in the world, are so placed that the 
most beneficial commercial intercourse might exist 
between them. 

Well, gentlemen, parting from this subject, I will 
conclude with a few remarks on another. 


It so happened that very soon after I entered upon 
the duties of the office which I lately held, it was 
the pleasure of congress to call upon the department 
for reports on the tariff and commercial regulations 
of other countries, and the effects of the Recipro- 
city Treaties,” as they are called, into which the go- 
verninent entered with various countries at various 
times from 1825 to a late period. I do, gentlemen 
entertain the strongest belief that all this prindiple of | 
reciprocity acted upon by the government is wrong 
—a mistake from the beginning, and injurious to the 
great interests of the country. What is it? 


By every reciprocity treaty we give to the nation 
with which it is concluded a right to trade between us 
and other nations on the same terms as we trade ourselves. 
We give to the Hanse Towns and the other states of 
the same class the right to fetch and carry, between 
us and all the nations of the world, on the same 
terms as we du; and practically they can do it much 
more profitably. l 

In my opinion the true principle—the philosophy 
of politics on this subject, is exhibited in the old na- 
vigation law of England, introduced by some of 
the bold geniuses of Cromwell’s time and acted upon 
ever since. The principle is this:—the rule is this: 
—any nation may bring commodities to us inher 
own vessels and carry our corn to her own ports: we 
having the like privilege; but no nation shall bring 
the products of a third nation or carry between us 
and that nation. It has been said; by a very distin- 
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tinguished person not now living, that the rule of the 
navigation laws had its foundation in this idea: Eng- 
land sought in her arrangement to secure as much 
of the carrying trade of the world as she could; and 
what she could not get herself she sought to divide 
at among All other nations. In one sense that is 
-doutiess a selfish policy—so far as it indicates a 
disposition to obtain all she could; but this is certain- 
ly not avery extraordinary selfishness. In other re- 
pects its operation is the most just, the wisest, and 
most ‘boueficial that could be desired. We may test 
‘this in a variety of ways. It does tend, to a certain 
extent, to increase the means of that state which has 
the greatest mercantile marine and can sell cheapest; 
but at the same time it does give to all others the ad- 
vantage ia carrying their own goods. Suppose Eng- 
Jand can carry cheaper than any other nation in the 
world: And suppose all the nations of the world 
should adopt the current notions of free trade, and 
open sheir ports to all that chose to enter: At once 
the great nation that could carry cheapest would go, 
step by step, till presently she monopolized the whole 
carrying Wadeot the world. Does not every one 
see that such a state must soon become the master 
of the whole world? Or suppose there were two 
great nations like Great Britain and the United 
States found to be the cheapest carriers. If all the 
other rations should agree upon the full commercial! 
Jiberty and permit all to come and go without regard 
to the goods they had, these two great states would 
dnevitat ly take the carrying trade of the world,—take 
the shipping of the world, the maritime power of the 
world, and the government of the world—if they 
could agree among themselves. (Loud applause.) 
And back to that principle must we come at last. 
We ought to give to every nation the right of bring- 
ing her cacgo here ia her ships if she gives to us the 
like previlege. But by these reciprocity treaties, to 
give ſor dhe carrying of a nation of Europe like 
Bremea, which has but one port, all the ports along 
a coast ef 1,500 miles with 17 millions of people 
when she has scarcely 200,000 of her own—pray 
what sort of reciprocity is this? (Loud applause.) 
It is very much like the story (if you will allow me 
here to quote Joe Miller,) of the horse and the 
cock, who were walking together. The cock thought 
to make a reciprocal agreement with the horse 
“Dll not tread on you,” said he, “if you'll not tread 
on me.” (Loud laughter and applause.) 


Now, gentlemen, I know there is nothing so dull 
as statistics; but 1 wish to present here the city of 
Baltimore, and Before a body of gentlemen as intel- 
ligent as any other body, even in this repulsive form 
of statistical figures, some results at which [ arrived 
in the public document 1 had the honor (in pursuance 
of a resulution of the senate of Feb. 14th, and of the 
house of representatives of March 3, 1843, ) to lay be- 
fore cougress. Heretofore, as all know, before 1827 
the trade we carried on in American vessels with 
the Hanse Towns sustained about eighty vessels re- 
gularly—mainly to Bremen and Hamburg. In 1827 
a new treaty was formed with the Hanseatic repub- 
lic and by the first article of that trealy it was 
agreed upon that articles might be imported into the 
United States from any part of the world in vessels 
of the Hanseatic powers; and it was further agreed 
that any vessel might be regarded as a vessel of one 
or the other of the Hanseatic republics ciuch was 
oioncd by citizens of that republic, cominanded by a 
master belonging to it and with a crew two-thirds of 
which belonged to the republic or to any une of the 
states of the German confederacy: not requiring, it 
will be seen, that the vessel should be built in the 
Hanseatic republics. Our government, when it en- 
tered into this stipulation should have been, as it 
would seem, more cautious; as it had the example 
of England before it, because England, in making a 
trealy with the same republics in 1825, stipulated 
that no vessels should pass as Hanseatic which were 
not busléin one of the republics—a very important 
consideration at that time, for none of the republics 
were then engaged in ship building, though since, 
they have built many and good vessels. 

Well, what was the practical result of this act of 
our liberality? I have said that before 1827 the 
number of vessels engaged in the trade with these 
republics amounted to 80 during the year; it fell in a 
few years to 25; and in regard to the tonnage of the 
two countrics from 1831 to 1836, three-sevenths of it 
was in American vessels and four-sevenths in Bre- 
men; from 1836 to 1840, one-fifth were American 
and ſour-fiiths in Bremen vessels. In 1841 there en- 
tered the United States from the Hanse Towns 99 
foreign vessels and 55 American. There departed 
from the United States to the Hanse Towns 137 fo- 
reign vessels and 45 American. The imports and 
exports exhibit a summary perfectly conformable to 
the relative numbers of the vessels. You perceive, 
gentlemen, that great advantages have hence fallen 
to these enterprising people, against whom Icer- 
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tainly have no ill will, but against whom I would, 
nevertheless, protect this country in all that is pro- 
per and just. In the first place, they may buy ves- 
sels in the Baltic or elsewhere, or build them at 
home; and they can build them cheaper than we. In 
the British provinces here vessels can be built for 
half as much as in Massachusetts. Take them to 
Bremen and they become Bremen vessels, and come 
tothe United States in possession of all the privi- 
leges of United States vessels. You can't make an 
American ship out of a ship of the Baltic: to be an 
American vessel she must be American built. But 
these people may buy a vessel where they please, 
and give it that character, and it has the character 
and all the advantages of a Bremen ship. Why do 
we grant to their shipping advantages which we 
deny to our own? 

Ihave before me one or two statements which I 
beg leave to read, as they are short. According to 
the exhibit of the tobacco shipped from this port for 
the cityof Bremen between 1841 and 1842, the 
whole amount shipped was 37,000 lbs; of this, Bre- 
men vessels carried 32,000 and Baltimore 5,000! 
(Applause, loud and continued.) And be it remem- 
ed, gentlemen (and I will not detain you many mo- 
ments longer) that these vessels carry their goods 
not only cheaper than ours, but with still ano- 
ther advantage; their credit enables them to engage 
for transportation goods to convey from one port of 
our own country to another; that these vessels from 
Bremen have the liberty, not only of trading be- 
tween their own ports and ours, but of taking our 
own products from port to port—of beginning at the 
Passamaquoddy, ad terminating at the Sabine ri- 
ver, if they choose. If we go to claim our share of 
their carrying trade, we can go from Bremen to 
Hamburg! The real operation of this arrangement 
you know better than I; but I know that these ves- 
sels do underbid our vessels in freight in every part 
of the world. Hence, during three or four months 
of the present year, from the port of Baltimore, the 
great article of traffic, the article of which Balti- 
more seems to be the natural mart, since there seems 
to be a great probability that it will flow thither from 
the Mississippi and all the country along its borders, 
so that Baltimore will meritedly be its place of ex- 
portation as it comes through the Ohio river and the 
canal to this place this article seems destined to be- 
come the great article of sale for this city for fo- 
reign exportation. Suppose it does, who shall car- 
ry iv 

J applied to the collector of your city to-day for 
the statistics of this port from the first of January 
to this day—May 16th, 1843—and the proportion 
between exports in American vessels and those in fo- 
reign vessels was as 29 to 34—a decided superiority 
of foregn vessels to those of our own country! 

Gentlemen, I will here relieve you from these 
statements any further. But let me deduce from 
them one general and important truth: We are des- 
tined to act in the world the part of a great mercan- 
tile, maritime nation. We have no interior game to 
play. We have no subordinate part to act. lt is no 
assumption to say that, in whatever constitutes na- 
tional power, national character, or national HOPE, 
we are at the head of the nations on this great con- 
tinent. It is no assumption to say, either, that in 
whatever respects commerce and the seas, and the 
churacter exhibited upon the seas for national de- 
fence or national glory—we may have rivals—but 
we admit no superior! (Applause, deafening and 
. continued.) 

hat becomes us then? How are we to main- 
tain this conspicuous position? How are we to main- 
tain our national respectability, resting as we must 
on our national strength—in the contest that may 
arise between the vigor of our own arm and the vi- 
gor of that arm that may be raised against us? 


How are we to do this without founding for our- 
selves a wise, a cautious, a comprehensive policy, 
not marked on the one hand by narrowness or mean- 
ness of spirit—nor on the other by an excessive and 
foolish liberality; a policy that shall rear up and 
maintain and furnish employment to a body of sea- 
men who are to defend our rights when assailed up- 
on the boundless ocean? In ships and in seamen to 
man our ships must the foundation of a military ma- 
rine be laid? 

The carrying trade, or a just partof it, must be 
ours—the fisheries of New England, of the whole 
Pacific—I may say the American fisheries, have 
spread over the world; the hardy men who enter in- 
to these enteprises and follow them upon the west- 
ern coast from Cape Horn to Norfolk, the coast of 
Japan, in the Indies, in the Red Sea, and everywhere 
where they can pursue their hazardous vocation— 
these men must be protected. 

By the employment of seamen, in manning a mer- 
cantile marine in time of peace, shall we best form 
a military power, if there should ever be occasion 


toemploy it, in maintaining our high position among 
the nations of the earth. 

It is from the seamen navigating our commercial 
marine, that our military power on the ocean is to 
be formed when occasion requires. This must for- 
ever be the foundation of that maritime respectabill- 
ty which it is our aim to maintain now and forever 
amongst the nations of the earth. 

Mr. President—turning from these dry topics, let 
me renew my thanks for the kindness which you 
have manifested on this occasion: and I desire in all 
sincerity, truth and heartiness, to pro as a toast 
for you this evening Prosperity to the inhabitants of 
the Monumental 5 distinguished for com- 
mercial enterprise, for public spirit, and for the 
warmest, most cordial hospitality.” 

Mr. Webster here sat down amidst tremendous 
cheers: the band struck up a lively air, and we left 
the room to start by express, with our notes, for New 
York. 


a) 
HANSEATIC AND AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS. 


FROM MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


As reported in the M. F. Herald. 

Let us take the history and present state of our 
trade with Bremen for an example. Bremen is one 
of the Hanseatic Towns, and the United States had 
formerly a considerable trade with that city in Ame- 
rican vessels. Before 1827 sixty to eighty such ves- 
sels arrived and cleared annually. 

On the 20th of December, 1827, a commercial 
convention was entered into between the United 
States and the Hanseatic republics of Lubec, Bremen, 
and Hamburg. The first article of this convention 
is in the following terms: . 
Convention of friendship, commerce, and navigation, be- 

tween the United States of America and the Free Han- 

seatic republics of Lubec, Bremen, and Hamburg, con- 

cluded at Washington, December 20, 1827. 

AnricLE I. 

The contracting parties agree, that whatever kind 
of produce, manuſature, or merchandise, of any for- 
eign country can be from time to time lawfully import- 
ed in to the United States in their own vessels may be 
also imported in vessels of the said Free Hanseatic 
Repnblics of Lubec, Bremea, and Hamburg, and that 
no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo 
ofthe vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the 
importation be made in vessels of the United States, 
or either of the said Hanseatic Republics. And, in 
like manner, that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
facture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be 
from time to time lawfully imported into either of 
the said Hanseatic Republics in its own vessels, may 
be also imported in vessels of the United States; and 
that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
cargo of the vessel shall be levied or cullected, whe- 
ther the importation be made in vessels of the one 
party or of the other. And they ſurtner agree that, 
whatever may be lawfully exported or re-cxported 
by one party in its own vessels to any foreign coun- 
try, may in like manner be exported or re-exported 
inthe vessels of the other party. Aud the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and 
collected, whether such exportation or re-exporta- 
tion be made in vessels of the one party or of the 
other. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind 
be imposed in the ports of the one party on vessels 
of the other than are, or shall be payable in the same 
ports by national vessels. 

** * * a 1 a 
H. CLAY, 
V. RUMPFF. 

The fourth article of the same convention provi- 
des that any vessel shall be regarded as a Hanseatic 
vessel which 13 owned by a Hanseatic citizen, and of 
which the master and three-fourths of the crew are 
also Hanseatic citizens, or subjects of the confederat- 
ed states of Germany. But the vessel may have been 
built any where, without injury to her national char- 
acter. 

Citizens of these republics may buy vessels in Nor- 
way, Sweden, or elsewhere, wherever they can buy 
cheapest, aad such vessels become at once Hanseatic 
vessels under this convention. 

This isa matter of importance to some of these 
ports, which are not considerable ship-building ports. 
The merchants of the place can buy their vessels al- 
ready built. The government of the United States 
agreed to the stipulation, although the cautous ex- 
ample of England was before it, as by the English 
convention with the same republic, two years before, 
it was required that vessels should have have been 
built in one of the republics, as well as owned by its 
citizens, in order to be regarded as Hanseatic vessels. 

In consequence of our convention of 1827 the num-, 
ber of American vesselsentering the port of Bremen 
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has vastly fallen off: and in some years has been as 

low as twenty five. To show this falling off of our 

tonnage, and the increase of Bremen tonnage, it may 
be stated that from 1826 to 1830 five sevenths of the 
arrivals in Bremen from the United States were 

American vessels, and two sevenths Bremen; from 

1831 to 1836 three sevenths American, and four se- 

venths Bremen; and from 1836 to 1840 one-fifth Ame- 

rican and four-fifths Bremen. 

I have a statement of the amount of exports fron. 
the United States to the Hanseatic Towns in 1841, 
and the national character of the vessels transport- 
ing such exports, and their respective numbers and 
tonnage. 

Statement showing the amount of exports from the United 
States to the Towns during the year 1841, dis- 
tinguishing the amount exported in American and fo- 
reign vessels respectively, together with the number, 
tonnage, and national character of said foreign vessels: 

Value of foreign merchandise exported in 
American vessels $93,920 

356,141 


In foreign vessels 
Total 450,061 


Value of domestic: exports in American 
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porte into the United States, 42,151,377 was brought | Statement of the tonnage of Hanseatic vessels entered and 
y 


foreign tonnage, and no more than 9298, 587 by 
American tonnage, being more than seven to one 
against American navigation. Nor is this all. The 
anseatic vessels have several very strong induce- 
ments to come to the United States. In the first 
place, they may bring hither any commodities from 
any on the same terms as our own vessels.— 
In the second place, they have great advantages in 
engaging for the transportation of the crowds of emi- 
grants who leave Germany and Switzerland every 
year for the United States, amounting sometimes to 
n thousand in a single year from Bremen alone. 
Making these profitable voyages out, they can afford 
to take return cargoes to any port of Europe into 
which they may be admitted at low rates of freights. 
They are therefore able to underbid our own vessels. 
I have it on very good authority that of the tobacco 
shipped from Baltimore for some years past, say thirty 
thousand hogsheads annually, seven-eights have been 
exported in Bremen vessels; and your very respecta- 
ble citizen, the collector of this port, has, at my re- 
quest, furnished a statement of the exports of tobac- 
co from this port to the Hanse Towns for 1841 and 
1842: 


vessels 1,278,450| Exports of Tobacco from Baltimore to Bremen, and 
In foreign vessels 2,832,205] the other Hanse Towns, for the years 1841 and 1842, 
f — — vis: 
$4,110,655 | In 1841, 17,997 hhds. Val. 79,641 
No. Ton’ge. Value. ln 1342, 19,703 847, 831 
Total export in Amer. vessels 45 14,123 $1,372,370 e 5 
Foreign vessels 137 46,147 3,188,346) O eee ship’d, 37,700 $1,727,472 
— which, 
Total 182 60.270 $4,560,716 | Shipped in 1841 in Ame- 

Ratio of foreign tonnage to American as 3} to 1, Shipped 1 1842 in ee 2,904 bhds. $132,686 
nearly. l l 
3 Ratio of exports in foreign vessels to American as] Tican vessels 2,460 “ _ 106.822 

į to 1. nearly. 

Of the 437 foreign vessels there were— ‘Shipped in 1841 in Brem- 5,364 239,513 

British psi 5 a vessels 7 15,093 746,955 
Wey hg ee e : hipped in 1842in Brem- 

F 676| en vessels 17,243 740,099 

5 : 8 ` . 6 1,659 ’ 97 

orwegian . ‘ 8 $ 3 756 2.336 91,487 95 4 
3 7 , a ae: 41.385 It is further to be considered, as I have already 


Total 137 46,147 


Statement of the principal domestic exports from the United 
States tothe Hanse Towns, during the year ending 30th 
September, 1841. 

Value. 


Oil, whale and other fish, 1,412,515 galls. $419,167 


Whalebone, 605,918 lbs. 122 020 
Oak bark and other dyes 23,046 
Tar and pitch, 50 bbls. 18.857 
Rosin and turpentine 11,650 bbls. 

Skins and furs 185,162 
Rice, 12,737 tierces 270,281 
Cotton, 6,495,721 lbs. 672.673 
Tobacco, 36,517 hhds. 25,175,360 
Tobacco, inanufactured, 257,124 Ibs. ? 26.202 
Snuff, 845 lbs. PEIRAS 


I bave a similar table respecting imports into the 
United States from the Hanse Towns, for the same 
- year, with the same comparative statements. 
Statement showing the amount of imports from the Hanse 

Towns into the United States, during the year ending 

30th Sept. 1841, distinguishing the amount broughé in 

American and foreign vessels, respectively; together 

with the number, tonnage, and national character of 


said foreign vessels. 
No. Tonnage. Value imports. 
Amer. vessels 53 15,593 298,587 
Foreign vessels 99 35,481 2,151,377 
Total, 152 51,074 $2,449,964 


Ratio of foreign tonnage to American as 2; to 1, 
nearly. 
Ratio of imports in foreign vessels to imports in 
American vessels, as 7} to 1, nearly. 
Of the 99 foreign vessels, there were— 
No. Tonnage. 


British, . r g ‘ 1 
Prussian, é A 1 304 
Swedish, 2 5 8 1 325 
Norwegian ‘ š — | 5 
Hanseatic. š ` 95 34,253 
Total 99 35,481 


These tables show that of the vessels entered from 
the Hanse Towns into the United States in 1841, 99 
were foreign and only 53 American; and of the ves- 
sels departıng from the United States to the Hanse 
' Towns, 137 were foreign and only 45 American.— 
That the value of the merchandise exported from the 
United States to the Hanseatic cities was $3,188,346 
in foreign vessels, and only $1,372,370 in American 
veseols; and that of the amount in value of the im- 


said, that Hanseatic vessels can load any where, un- 
der the provisions of the treaty, abroad as well as at 
home; and the returns show that one-fourth part of 
the Hanseatic tonnage which entered the United 
States in 1841 came from other countries than their 
own, principally from South America, Mexico, and 
the Baltic. Bremen vessels also sometimes take car- 
goes from the Hanse Towns to the Mediterranean, 
thence come to the United States, with produce of 
that region, and thence home or to any part of the 
world. Now these are advantages pecultar to their 
condition, to which these enterprising people are 
fairly entitled, and of which no narrow or monopo- 
Jizinz policy should seek to deprive them. The main 
one is the smaller cost at which they sail their ves- 
sels. The customary rates of seamen’s wages in 
Bremen vessels is stated not to exceed five dollars 
per month, while American seamen are paid from 
twelve to fifteen dollars. The monthly sailing ex- 
penses of a Bremen ship are supposed not to exceed 
one-half of the monthly expenses of an American 
ship of the same tonnage. C-rtainly to these fair 
advantages over others, (if low wages are to be re- 
garded as an advantage, ) it docs not become us, out 
of an excess of liberality, to add others. 

We cannot buy cheap vessels in the Ballic and 
make them American vessels. Our navigation laws 
furbid this. Why should we allow to citizens of 
other states, then, privileges which we deny to our 
own It may be added that the whole population of 
Bremen is hardly more than fifty thousand; that most 
of the cc pital of the city is employed in navigation, 
and that ime ort duties are, very light, I belicve only 


cleared in ports of the United States, srom 1830 to 1840, 
both inclusive : 


Years. | Tonnage entered. Tonnage cleared. 
1830 9, 9,006 
1831 11,176 . 309 
1832 22.351 19.540 
1833 285 27,208 
1834 25,865 24,513 
1835 28,218 28,421 
1836 30, 43,056 
1837 70,703 65,538 
1838 37,538 39,636  ' 
1839 41.139 38.067 
1840 41,874 44,772 


It being the practice in the treasury reporls to exe 
press the amount of tonnage employed in the come 
merce of the United States with other nations by two 
general classes, viz: American“ and Foreign,“ 
there are no means of determining the nationality of 


‘these vessels, and consequently of ascertaining what 


roportion of trade with each nation is carried on in 
its own vessels, and what proportion in those of other 
powers. It has also been the practice to state the 
number and tonnage of vessels of each foreign power 
entered and cleared during each commercial year, 
into and from the United States, without designatin 
the countries from which they entered, and for whic 
they cleared; thus leaving it almost entirely to conjec- 
ture to ascertain to what extent vessels, availing of 
privileges conferred by treaties, have been enabled 
to engage in the carrying trade between the Unzted 
States and nations other than those to which they 
respectively belong. In the report of 1841 the coun- 
tries of departure and destination of vessels are giv- 
en: so thata much more accurate estimate of the 
state of commerce and navigation can be obtained. 
From this report the following exhibition of the pre- 
sent state of the trade and navigation of the Hanse 
Towns, in connexion with the United States, has 
been compiled: ' 
Statement showing the number and tonnage of Hanseatie 
vessels arrived at and departed from ports of the United 
States during the year ending September 30, 1841, 
distinguishing the countries from and to which they 
respectively entered and cleared. 


Entered trom. No. Tonnage. 
Russia . e . 1 362 
Sweden ‘ å 2 2 760 
Danish West Indies . 2 424 
Holland ; : : 5 1,718 
Dutch West Indies . 1 69 
Belgium e . . 1 208 
England . : 8 2 718 
Hanse Towns 8 95 34,253 
France (Atlantic) 2 546 
Spain (Mediterranean) . 1 200 

1 Teneriffe . ; . 8 119 
Cuba „ ee 7 8 1 292 
Portugal . . 1 396 
Mexico š ‘ 2 134 
Venezuela ° e 1 228 
Brazil ‘ : ‘ 8 2,521 
Argentine Republic . . 3 88 
Cisplatine 8 o 1 510 
Chili 0 0 ° 1 300 

Total, 131 44.578 

Cleared ſor. No. Tounuge. 
Holland ` . 5 2,361 
Belgium . . ͤ— 1 330 
England 6 3 901 
Hanse Towns a. . 120 41,355 
Cuba 3 g 8 4 1,259 
Venczuela . . 2 297 
Brazil . . . - 2 624 

138 47,117 


ota 
It appears from the foregoing statement that the 


what may be regarded as a charge for warehousing. | tonnage of Hansestic vessels entering ports of the 


Qur existing stipulations with these cities are one 
sided and partial in their operation. They ought not 
to continue. The power reserved in the treaty of 
putting an end to it after twelve years from its date, 
and on one year’s notice, ought in my opinion, now 
to be exercised, as more than twelve years have ex- 
pired. The whole subject will then be open for 
new nogotiation, or for such provision as congress 
may see fit to adopt. 

It is not unlikely that these small commercial re- 
ublics will one day find their position in the German 
ustoms Union; in which event they would be em- 

braced in any commercial treaty which might exist 
between the United States and the twenty eight or 
thirty millioes of people comprised within that 
Union. | 

The following statistics, compiled from the annual 
statements uf the commerce and navigation of the 
U. States, will show the rapid increase of Hanseatic 
tonnege in our port: 


United States direct from the Hanse Towns was 
more than double the amount of American tonnage 

entering from the same places, and that the value of 
imports from the suid towns iu Hanseatic vessels was 
about six times greater than the value of imports 
from the same places in American vessels; that the 
tonnage of Hanseatic vessels clearing from the Uni- 

ted States direct from the Hanse Towns was nearly 

three times greater han that of American vessels 

clearing for the same places, and that the value of 
exports from the United States to the Hanse Towns 

in vessels of the latte: power was double that of ex- 

ports to the same places m vessels of the United 

States. It also appcan, that of 44,573 tons (Hansea- 

tic, which entered the L States, 10,325, or nearly one 

fourth part, entered fron courtries other than the 

Hanse Towns, and that of 47.117 (Hanseatic) cleared 

from the United States, 5,762, or nearly one-eighth 

part, cleared for countrés other than that to which 

they belouged. 
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CHRONICLE. 


ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. The Boston Post states 
that $25,000 have been subscribed in that city for the 
purchase of a telescope and other astronomical instru- 
ments. Of the above sum $5,000 were subscribed by 
one gentleman, $1,000 by another, several sums of $500 
by other individuals, $3,000 by ‘the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and $1,0@0 by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Bunker HILL. The obelisk costing $101,688 having 
been completed, the workmen are busily engaged mak- 
ing arrangements for the 17th June. A procession will 
be formed on the Common to proceed thence to the north 
east side of the monument where an address will be de- 
livered by Daniel Webster. Major gen. Samuel Chand- 
ler is appointed chief marshal. 


Dearss. At Baltimore on 3lst May Col. James Ches- 
ton, president of the Farmers and Planters’ Bank of 
Baltimore, aged 64 years. In the last war with Great 
Britain, he was adjutant of the 5th regiment of Balti- 
more infantry, and served in the campaign of 1814, in 
the District of Columbia and at North Point. For the 
last forty years he has been 1 engaged in mer- 
cantile operations. He was one of the moet esteemed 
of our citizens. f 

J'he Warspite sailed for England on the 2d inst. hav- 
ing on board the remains of Ckarles Bagot, late governor 
of Canada, accompanied by Mrs. Mary Bagot and re- 
tinue. 

At New Haven on the 28th ult. Noah Webster, L.L.D. 
aged 85 years. He was born at West Hartford, Conn., 
on Oct. 16,1758. He was a descendant of John Web- 
ater, one of the first settlers of Hartford, and subsequent- 
ly governor of Connecticut. Noah Webster entered 
Yale college in 1774, graduated in 1778; in 1779 re- 
sided with Mr., afterwards chief justice Ellsworth at 
Hartford, and was admitted tothe bar in 1781, sub- 
sequently became a tutor, and in 1783, published the 
first part of a Grammatical Institute of the English 
language.” Wrote several political articles over the sig- 
nature uf Hoxrius, in 1783, on the subject of the half 
pay for life of the revolutionary army in which all the 
males of his father’s family, four in number, had served, 
and received therefor the thanks of Gov. Trumbull. 
His “Sketches of American Policy” published in 1784, 
his w.itings in favor of the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, in defence of Washington's proclamation of 
neutrality, and of the treaty negotiated with Great Bn- 
tain by Mr. Jay, had great influence on public opinion 
and were highly appreciated. Various other topics dur- 
ing the same period, were publicly discussed by him. In 
1793, he commenced a daily paper in New York, which 
is now called the Commercial Advertiser and New York 
Spectator. Mr. W. moved to New Haven in 1798, and 
in 1807, entered on the great business of his lite, the 
compiling of a new and compieie dienonury of the Eng- 
lish language. This work he prosecuted amidst various 
uuliculues and discouragements, and published the first 
edition of itin 1828. In the preparation of this diction- 
ary he was led to investigate to a great extent the sub- 
ject of etymology, and the relations of various languages 
to eachother. ‘Ihis dicuonary has been more ta vorably 
received than, as is believed, the author ever anticipated. 
His other publications are too numerous to be particular- 
ly mentioned here. , 

He lived and died in the faith of the gospel, and en- 
joyed remarkably vigorous heulth, ull, within a few days 
of his death, a slight indisposition touk the form of pleu- 
risy, under which with composure and resignation he 
died, iu the full possession of his reason. 

[New Haven Herald. 


Tur DEAF AND DUMB. The twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Connecticut Institution for the instruction of 
deaf tutes, has just been published. From it we learn 
that 123 pupils were under instrucuon during the past 
yenr, of whom 24 were beneficiaries of Maine, 14 of New 
Hampshire, 13 of Vermont, 24 of Massachusetts, 17 of 
Connecticut. 3 of South Carolina, 2 of Georgia, and the 
remuinder, 21 in humber, were committed to the care of 
the instituuon by private individuals. Ihe aggregate is 
below the usual average. ‘The funds of the institution 
now amount to considerably more than 8200, 000. The 
annual charge to the pupils for board and tuition, is one 
hundred dollars. 

Proressor Duasin, of Dickinson college, at his last 
date April 8, waa at Smyrna. After leaving the conti- 
nent ot Europe, he had gone to Egypt, followed the route 
of the Israelites to Mt. Sinai, visitee Akabah, Mt. Hor, 
Petra, Palestine, Acre, Tyre, Sidon Beyrout, Damascus, 
Balbec, back to Beyrout, thence te Smyrna by steam- 
boat, touching at Cyprus. Rhodes,and Patmos. After 
performing quarantine at Smyrna, it was his purpose to 
visit Constantinople, Greece, and the seats of “the se- 
ven churches,” and return by way of Eugland in the 
course ot the month of July neat. The few published 
letters that have been received fom him in the course 
of his tour have beca highly intgesting, and the volume 
of travels which, it is said. he wil furnish on his return, 
will be expected with interest. 

Despatcues. On the 23d ult there arrived at N. Or 
Kaus Mr. J. H. B. Marshall, boarer of despatches froin 
the Sandwich Islands tothe U. S. government, and to 
the English court, and Jose St Vincentde Andila, bear- 
er of despatches trum Mexico. 


GuavaLourg. Accounts frem Guadaloupe to the 11th 
ultimu mention that the French steamer Gomer had 


arrived at Puint Petre wich the hberui donation of! 


2,500,000 francs ‘voted by the government for the relief 
of the sufferers by the earthquake at Point Petre. The 
place was superabundantly supplied with provisions. 


GERMAN SETTLEMENT. A company of respectable, 
and it is said wealthy Germans, have purchased 10,000 
acres of land in Limestone township, Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, with the intention of entering largely 
upon the pursuit of agriculture and manufactures. ‘This 
is an important step for the western section of our state. 
There are yet large tracts of unimproved land of ex- 
cellent quality, in Warren, Jefferson, McKean, and Ve- 
nango, counties, and we are pleased to learn that emi- 
gration is turning in that direction. 


Iowa. The St. Louis Gazette states that the Des- 
Moines river, a tributary of the Mississippi, has recently 
been ascended to Racoon Fort, three hundred miles 
from its mouth, by Captain Lafferty,in the steamboat 
Agatha. Captain L. describes the conn) through 
which the river passes, as the most beautiful farming 
country he has ever seen. The head of navigation on 
this river is much nearer the Missouri than had been 
supposed. It is said to be but one hundred miles from 
Racoon Fort to the Council Bluffs on the Missouri. 


Ituinors Dest. The state of Illinois is in a fair way 
of reducing her debt by an amount which will leave the 


balance easily manageable. According to a statement į 


which we find in the New York Post, in December 1842, 
the obligations of Illinois were out to the amount of 


t 
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version of 1640. The hon. John Quincy Adams deli- 
vered the address, which (remarks the Boston Journal) 
“ag may be supposed from the well known ability and 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Adams with whatever 
concerns our colonial and country's history, wae listened 
to with much pleasure by the highly intelligent audience 
present on the occasion. He went at much length into 
the history of the colonies, their union for strength and 
reater security from their savage foes, and treated 
those subjects having a bearing upon our history asa 
people, and our interest in the present anniversary. He 
occupied one hour and a half in the delivery.” 


New Yore Crry. The annual message of the mayor 
was read on May the 291b. It is a very long document. 
On the 20th uk. the city debt was 612,731,518 of which 
$11,355,624 is on account of the introduction of the 
Croton water. The annual interest on this debt ex- 
ceeds $732,000, or 3 1-10 mills on each dollar of the as- 
sessable property. 

Some of the citizens of New York are about to erect 
at their own cost a beautiful fountain in the Bowli 
Green, at the foot of Broadway. The Commereial Ad- 
vertiser gays that the diameter of the basin is to be nine- 
ty feet. The column of water will rise seventy feet, and 
is to fall upon natural rocks, formed into a grotto of twen- 
ty-two feet base and fifteen feet high. As the water falls 
upon the rocks, which will be large, the fountain will pre- 
sent a cataract upon three sides. The effect will be fine, 


fourteen and a half millions of dollars; $3,100,000 of and this will be the first fountain seen by strangers enter- 


this amount was for bank stock, and this scrip was forth- 
with cancelled by consent of the state bank, and its 
connection with the state dissolved. Various other acts 
were paesed, under the operation of which there were sur- 
rendered, returned, and destroyed, about $2,500,000 more 
of bonds, and, lastly, the canal law was passed, which 
if it takes effect, (as there appears very little doubt that 
it must do,) by the co-operation of the stockholders, will 
have diminished the debt of the state A sum of 
$10,420,000, leaving but little over $4,000,000 to be pro- 
vided for by taxation. This is a sort of compromise, at 
the same time just and advantageous to the bond holders 
and creditable to the people of the state who authorize 
and their public men who had the boldness and hon- 
esty to advise and bring it forward. [Halt. American. 


LITERARY Forcery. A recent trial at Rome has con - 


victed the Count Mariano Alberti of wholesale forgery 
of works which he had professed to discover and pub- 
lish as Tasso’s. Some small portion of these works 
which is considered to be genuine, he had interlarded 
with the rest, to leaven the inass, and give it the greater 
air of authenticity. In his lodgings were found an im- 
mense collection of writing tools, inks of different kind 
and unts, old copy books, blank paper torn out old books, 
and innumerable exercises in imta tion Of the handwriting 
of more than fifty eminent individuals of Tasso’s time. 
The Counts sentence was not known on the 10:h March. 


Mali, contracts. We learn from the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Chronicle that the Wilmington and Raleigh 
Ruil Road company h. ve contracted with the postmas- 
ter general to carrythe mail between Weldon and 
Charleston daily, as heretofore, for seventy-five thousand 
dollars per annum. The contract is to begin the first of 
July and continue four years. This pay is neurly duu- 
ble that received by the company for the sume service 
under the last contract. 


Naval. The United States sloop of ‘war Marion, 
Commander Armstrung, arrived at Norfolk on Friday, 
in sixteen days from St. Thomas. She has been ab- 
sent nearly six months, during which period she iias vi- 
sited several ports in Central America uid ihe West 
Indies, and has lost only one of her crew while absent. 

The Marion has brought home, to be tried tor nun, 
the second mate and ten seamen of the ship Metaka, of 
New York, from Liverpool bound to New Orleans, 
which ship was compelled to put into St. Thomas on ac- 
count of the mutinous cunduct of the crew. 


U. S. Schooner Grampus. The rumor of the loss of 
this fine vessel is, says the Albany Evening Journal of 
Tuesday, we rejoice to believe, without foundation.— 
Letters received in this city by the friends of Lieutenant 
Gansevoort, state that the Grampus sailed from Norfolk 
on adistant cruise, and that no tidings were expected 
from her for some months ufter her departure. ‘The story 
of her loss grew out of the supposition that she had sailed 
for the Gulf of Mexico, taken in connection with the 
tact that nothing had been, heard of her since she left 
Norfolk early in March. 

The impression among the naval officers here was that 
she was lost. We are glad io learn the contrary from the 
journal. 

‘I'he United States schooner Flirt, lieutenant comman- 
der Davi, was at Mayaguez, P. R. about 12th inst., all 
well, in fourteen days from Charleston. 

‘I'he United States brig of war Boxer, Oscar Bullus esq. 
commander, sailed from Pensacola a iew days ago, on a 
cruise. 


NationaL pest. Lord Brougham said that England 
was under recognizances to keep the peace in the sum 
of $800,000,000, the amount oi her national debt. Alison 
says that the immense debt under which England now 
staggers is inconsistent with the maintenance of the na- 
tional independence, io maintain which it was contracted. 


‘New Enoianp. We learn from the Boston papers 
that the Second Centennial Anniversary of the confe- 
deration of the New England colonies was celebrated 
in that city on Munday lust, by the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical 5 0 The exercises were conducted at the 
church in Chauncey place. After the opening prayers 
pealm was sung by the choir fromthe New England 


ing the city from the south. 


Presipent oF rue U. Srares. The following reso- 
lution was adopted at a meeting of citizens of Baltimore 
on the 31st ult. 

Whereas, it is known that the president of the United 
States is about to visit this city on his route to Boston; 
and the citizens of Baltimore. here assembled, feel it to be 
due to the chief magistrate of the Union that he should 
be every where received with consideration and respect: 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the presiding officer 
of this meeting appoint a commiuee of twenty-five, of 
which the mayor of the city be dig a NU aac to 
officiate as chairman, Whose duty it shall be to adopt all 
suitnble arrangements for the proper reception.of the pre- 
sident of the United S:ates. 

William George Read, esq. presided, Charles F. May- 
er acted as secretary, and John Nelson, esq. offered the 
resolution. 

Reuierovs. The general assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian church of the United States, (old school,) in session 
in Philadelphia, after n discussion of several days, have 
adopted by a vote of 122 to8 a resolution declaring ic to 
be the judgment of the assembly that neither the consti- 
tution nor practice of the church recognises the right of 
rulers to impose hands in the ordination of ministers — 
The same body has agreed to hold its next annual ses- 
sion at Louisville, Ky. 

The annual convention of the Episcopal church of the 
diocese of Maryland commenced its session in St. Paul's 
church, Baltimore, on the 31st ult. 

Several other religious bodies have been holding their 
annual meetings in various quarters lately. 


go, W. Glasgow, and N 
specie umounts to three hundred thousand dollars. 


STEAMBOAT ITEMS. The new steamer Knickerbocker, 
in size inferior only to the Empire, was launched at New 
York on the 30th ult in the presence of an immense 
concourse of spects.tors. 

The steambva s “Lord Sydenham” and “Quern,” came 
into collision on the St. Lawrence, at lake St. Peter, on 
the 26:h ult. Both sunk. 

Steamboat explosion and loss of life. At New Or- 
leans on the 22d ult., three of the boil: ra of the steam 
tow- boat Phoenix, Captain Annable, exploded, creatin 
a terrible havoc. Two of the hands were killed dea 
and three are missing. Several others were more or 
less scalded, two of whom were notexpected to recover. 

A steam frigate larger than any now in the British 
navy, is under construction at Woolwich, England. Her 
dimensions will be as follows: “Length between perpen- 
diculars, 226 feet; keel for tonnage, 196 feet 10] inches; 
breadth, extreme 42 feet; depth in hold, 27 feet; bur- 
then in tons, 1.847. She is to be supplied with Mauds- 
la v's and Field's patent double cylinder marine engines 
of 800 horse power. The cylinders will be 72 inches 
in diameter, and the erections of the engines alone have 
been contracted for at the cost, including the boilers, of 
the large sum of £40,250, The diameter of the paddle- 
wheels is to be 34 feet by 13 feet in bredth. e coal 
boxes will contain 800 tons of coal.” 

Novel steamers. A steamer of very peculiar con- 
struction has been in use for the last three montha on 
the river Rhone, France. Besides the ordinary means 
of locumouon by side wheels, it has another large wheel 
of cast iron, upwards of fifteen feet in diameter. This 
wheel, which is raised and depressed according to the 
stage of water in the Rhone, is armed with strong teeth 
which give it a firm hold, as it revolves, on the bottam of 
the river’s bed, whereby a degree of resistance is ob- 
tained that imparts immense power tothe machinery. 
This plan is the invention of M. Verpilleux./ His boat 
is called the Grapin, (vrappler.) It is employfed in carry- 
ing ore and iron trom Lavoulte to Givors. ea Com. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The British eteamship Acadia, capt. Alexander 
Ry rie, arrived at Boston on the Ist inst. at 5 o’clock. 
She left Liverpool on the 19th ult., at one o'clock 


P. M., and left at half past six same afternoon. She 


has thus made her passage, including the detention 
at Halifax, in twelve days and ten hours, and brings 
fifteen days later news. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Commercial affairs remained about the same as at 
last accounts. No sensible change had taken place 
in business. The cotton market had slightly improv- 
ed, though at the close it wore a quiet appearance. 
Money remained very abundant, and was invested at 
very low rates. A small decline is noted in consols. 

he particulars of the overland mail from China 
and lodia, reached London on the 7th ult. The news 
from China is but a few days later than heretofore 
received at New York. In India, the successes of 
Sir Charles Napier, in Scinde, as heretofore given, 
were fully confirmed, and that country had been de- 
clared a British province, of which Sir Charles has 
been appointed governor. 


Tur “nora,” ramiLy. Judging from the undis- 
guised expressions of the British newspapers the 
subjects of Queen Victoria are seriously alarmed at 
the prospect of “two-and-twenty small children.” 
Wilmer & Smith’s Times gives out the following 
squib: “George the Third of ‘blessed memory,’ al- 
deit the Americans of the revolutionary era bestow- 
ed on him the somewhat unenviable soubriquet of 
the Royal Savage,’ left a large, and with due reve- 
rence be it spoken, very expensive family to the na- 
tion. His grand daughter seems likely to surpass 
him far in the number of the royal progeny. How- 
ever, as we are a loyal people, and delight in these 
expensive luxuries, we ought not to repine for hay- 

as many as we can possible desire.” 

On the subject of the corn laws, this extraordina- 

scene took place in the house of commons, op the 
32th May. 

Coan Law pvesate. Mr. Villiers brought for- 
ward his annual motion for the repeal of the corn 
laws, when one of the strangest scenes ever witnes- 
sed in the house of commons occurred. After se- 
veral members had addressed the house, for and 

inst the motion, Lord Worsley called for an ex- 
plicit declaration of government intentions. 

Sir Robert Peel avowed that he had heard nothing 
new on the subject, and had nothing new to state. 

e motion was nothing less than the proposition that 
all protective duties, as well as the duties on corn, 
must be immediately abolished. If it receive assent, 
the whole arrangement of the tariff, excepting du- 
ties for revenue, must be reversed; then the whole 
of the colonial system—all monopolies, all preſeren- 
ces of colonial interests, all sacrifices in return, 
must be abolished. (Mr. Villiers: Hear, 1 
«With that admission,” said Sir Robert Peel, “I as 
the house if it feels that it is in accordance with the 
national interests and security, by the vote of one 
night to adopt a principle like this? He added, “If 
I were prepared to agree to such an abstract princi- 
ple as that embodied in the resolution, I should 


shrink from its application.“ He proceeded to de- 


fend the continuance of the corn Jaw, mainly on the 
score of peculiar burdens on the land; and the late 
change, as having reduced prices. To Lord Wors- 
ley’s demand he answered, that when government 
Jast year proposed their corn law, they meant it to 
be a salisiactory adjustment; he did not say final and 
unalterable, for he would neyer say that as to any 
such matter; but the government had no reservation 
or secret intention then of any further change, nor 
was any such intention entertained by them. fi de- 
nied his belief that the depression of manufactures 
was owing to the corn laws, or the depression of ag- 
riculture to the recent change. And the proposed 
Canada bill, he said, was nothing new, bug a part of 
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the measure of the last session; it had been so an- 
nounced, and government had given an engagement 
to the people ef Canada which it was their duty to 
fulfil. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley moved the adjournment of the 
debate; it being now more than half past 12 o’clock. 
This was the signal for a disorderly contest of some 
hours. Sir Robert Peel resisted the motion, an 
supported by Lord John Russell; but Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and others 
on the opposition side, were obstinate; the motion 
for adjournment was rejected, on two divisions, by 
large majorities; after which, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell; and other leading members, left the 
house. The contest was continued, amid much noise 
and confusion, until four o’clock, when both the de- 
bate and the house were adjourned till Monday. 
Resolutions of Lord John Stanley to be proposed in com- 

mittee of the whole on importation of wheat and wheat 

flour from Cancda. 

Resolved, That on the 12th day of October, 1841, 
an act was passed by the legislative council and le- 
gislative assembly of the province of Canada, and 
reserved by the governor general for the significa- 
tion of her maea pleasure, imposing a duty of 3s 
sterling money of Great Britain on each imperial 
quarter of wheat imported into Canada, except from 
the United Kingdom, or any of her majesty’s pos- 
sessions, and being the growth and produce thereof. 

That the said act recites, that it was passed in the 
confident belief and expectation that, upon the im- 
position of a duty upon foreign wheat imported into 
the province, her majesty would be graciously pleas- 
ed to recommend to parliament the removal or re- 
duction of the duties on wheat and wheat flour im- 
ported into the said United Kingdom from Canada. 

That in consideration of the duty so imposed by 
the said act of the legislature of Canada, it is expe- 
dient to provide that, if her majesty shall be pleased 
to give her sanction to the said act, the duties im- 

osed upon wheat and wheat flour imported into the 
United Kingdom from Canada should be reduced. 

That during the continuance of the said duty, in 
lieu of the duties now payable upon wheat and wheat 
flour imported into the United Kingdom from Cana- 
da, under an act passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment, entitled “an act to amend the laws for the im- 
portation of corn,” there shall be levied and paid the 
duties folluwing, viz: 

For every quarter of wheat, Is. 

For every barrel of wheat meal or flour, being 196 
lbs., a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on 
381 galions of what. 

he debate was resumefl on Monday 15th, and at 
a late hour the house divided, and the motion of Mr. 
Villiers was rejected—ayes 125, nays 321. 

This majority makes good what Mr. Webster in 
his Baltimore speech stated, that ‘no intention ex- 
isted, so far as he had heard, to reject the corn laws.” 
The tone of the debate, makes it equally clear, in 
our judgment, that no modification of the English 
tariff, that would benefit us, is likely to be accom- 
plished. 

Our readers will not overlook the fact of a seizure 
of American manufactured goods in England, under 
pretext that the marks fraudulently imitated those 
of English manufacturers, a practice habitual with 
those manufactures as respects this country and 
others. 

A BULL SEIZED BY THE WRONG HORN. The Times 
of the 13th, announces a seizure of 400 bales of 
American manufactured goods, entered from on 
board the ship Niagara, and ‘bearing an English ma- 
nufacturer’s mark! All the goods were entered by 
Baring & Brothers, for the firm of Taylor & Bell. 
The following explanation appears in the Times of 
the 15th: 1 f 

“The best explanation of the import and seizure 
of manufactured cotton goods from the U. States, 
alluded to in the Times, the 13th inst., will be found 
in the following memorial from the consignees to the 
commissioners of customs: 

“Hon. Sirs:—We have a parcel of cotton manu: 
factures, as per particulars at foot, the delivery 
whereof is stopped by the officers of customs, on the 
ground of the pieces bearing stamped marks which 
they consider to be a violation of the recent law, 
5th and 6th of Victoria, chap. aec. 11. 

„Wo beg tò inform your honors, that these goods 


are consignments to ve by two highly respectable 


i 


AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


firms in Boston, and precisely similar in all respect 
to the manufactures they have been in the habit of 
exporting to various parts of the world for many 
years past, and that the marks in question are legi- 
timately their marks, without the slightest idea of 
imitating any of our English manufactures. 


«We have inspected the samples of these cottons, 
and beg to add, for your honor’s government, the 
exact words stamped thereon, which so far as we can 
learn, are as dissimilar as they well can be, in mat- 
ter, style, and execution, to our brands. except, in- 
deed, the occurrence of the word Manchester,“ and 
being the same language. 


«We doubt not your honors will agree with us, 
that the goods in question do not bear marks, &c., 
“purporting to be the names, brands, or marks of 
manufacturers resident in the United Kingdom,” and 
therefore. be pleased to order an immediate release. 

We have the honors to be, hon. sirs, your obedi- 
ent servants, BARING, BROTHERS & CO. 

“t Bishopsgate street, May 12. 

“Ex Niagara, captain Scudder, a Boston ship, U. 
States, warehoused by Baring, Brothers, & Co., May 
8, 1843, at Bell’s warehouse, Fresh wharf. 

400 bales cotton manufactures, branded as fol- 
ows: 


d Drillings 
BM (in a diamond) A Manufactured 
100 bales at 


Boot Cotton Mills. 


MM (in a triangle) D Massachusetts 


100 bales Wi 
SC N 
D 100 bales Lowell, MS. 
SM D (in a diamond) Pairs 9 
50 bales Manchester. N. H. 
Stark Mills, 


SM C (ina diamond) 


50 bales Manchester; 


N. H. 


| 


400 
“N. H. is the abbreviation for New Hampshire.” 


The Times, however, still expressed the opinion 
that the officers had used a sound discretion, and a 
doubt whether the letters N. H.” were sufficient 
marks of foreign origin. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith has published a document 
on the subject of American state stocks, in the form 
A a petition to congress. The London Times says 

it: 

A remarkable petition, addressed by the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith to the American congress, will be found 
in another column. The reverend gentleman is one 
of the creditors of the state of Pennsylvania, and 
he petitions the congress to institute some measures 
for the restoration of American credit, and for tho 
repayment of debts incurred and repudiated by seve- 
ral of the states.” It would be difficult to put in a 
more striking view, the evil effects of the bad faith 
of the “repudiating” states than is done in the peti- 
tion of the reverend gentleman. Theruin it has 
brought down upon families may be retrieved, the 
derangement it has caused in the commercial rela- 
tions of different countries may be cured, and all 
effects of both in time be obliterated. But no time 
can efface the stain which this enormous swindle 


‘must leave upon the character and institutions of 


America. Against the adoption of such institutions 
history will furnish no argument so powerful as the 
conduct of fraudulent states. 


The steamship Britannia, from Boston, arrived at 
Liverpool on Sunday, the 14th ultimo, after a rapid 
passage of 101 days. 

The opposition against the Canada corn bill con- 
tinues in the agricultural districts. A requisition for 
a county meeting has been presented to the high 
sheriff of Berkshire. The meeting will take place 
in a few days. The high sheriffof Kent has declin- 
ed to call a meeting for a similar purpose on account 
of the paucity of signatures to the address present- 
ed to him. | a 

The sittings of the anti-slavery convention com- 
mence in Freemasons’ Hall, Leeds, on Tuesday, the 
12th June next. The venerable Thomas Clarkson is 
to preside. 


i 


The anti-corn law league have obtained the Eng- 
lish opera-house for their meeting, and have held one 
there. 

Preparations have commenced for the reception 
of the king of Hanover and suite, who it was ex- 
pected would arrive in three wecks from the conti- 
nent. The prince and princess royal will remain at 
Hanover during the absence of the king. 

Northwold, near Norfolk, has been the scene of a 
horrid affair. A brother, who lived in the house with 
his sister, a retired shoemaker, cut his sister’s.throat 
and then his own. 

It is said that the merchants who claim compensa- 

thon for the opium delivered to captain Elliott have 
acceded to the terms proposed in the first instance by 
government. 

A London weekly paper, alluding to the recent 
death of the head of the Arkwright family, and the 
appropriation of his immense fortune, says: To each 
of his five sons he gives a million and a half, besides 

440, 000 a year in land; which goes to the eldest son; 
‘aad to each of his fifty-one grand children and great 
grund children £14,000, making £700,000 more for 
this single item. We take it for granted that the 
daughters, one of whom is the lady of the vice-chan- 
cellor, sir James Wigram, are not left wholly un- 
provided for. 
It is said that only two regiments are to remain in 


China—the 18th and 98th; and that the 58th will re- 
turn home on the arrival of the four companies of 


the 98th, now under orders for Hong Kong, the first 
division of which will embark in the Cornwall, now 
fitting at Portsmouth. 


Mr. Lane Fox has published a letter to Mr. O’Con- 


nell, in which he tells him that, as he and his follow- 
ers so lightly esteem the privileges accorded to him 
by the Catholic emancipation act, the writer means 
to make a motion in the house of commons for its 
repeal; challenging binmto appear in the house and 
defend his conduct, and bis ‘‘absent friend,” the 
Pope. Mr. O'Connell has published a brief but cut- 


ting rejoinder, in which he intimates his belief that 


Mr. Lane Fox is insane, and incapable of taking care 
of his affairs in public or private. 


‘CommenciaL Summary. The commercial accounts 


which go out by the present packets are not so fa- 
vorable as could be wished. Business in the manu- 


facturing districts remains stationary, the bulk of it 


being transacted at the minimum profits, a 
deal of it on speculation. 
have tended to da 
the repeal of the 


nd a good 
Several recent events 


nion in Ireland has become so 


formidable as to alarm the government, while it has 
already affected that most sensitive of all commodi- 


ties—capital. The immense gatherings in every 
part for the cause, as declared the other day by one 
of their own body—the immense sums pouring daily 
into the coffers of the Repeal Assuciation—the tone 
of defiance recently assumed by Mr. O’Connell—the 
sensation which has been caused: by the government 
declaration of hostilities—all these causes will affect 
trade, and have already depressed the price of con- 
sols. Add to this the defeat of the anti-corn law 
party in the house of commons—temporary though 
is felt to be—with the existing low prices of pro- 
duce, reduced consumption, and hostile tariffs every 
where staring us in the face, and the commercial 
and manufacturing horizon may be said to look mur- 
ky. The bright side of the picture bas now to be 
presented. The crops are unusually promising for 
the season of the year, not only throughout Great 
Britain, but the whole of Europe; Lord Stanley, 
when the gout will permit him, will introduce, and 
no doubt carry, the resolutions which appear in ano- 
ther column relative to the admission ol the United 
States and Canfidian wheat flour; and the recent talk 
about a commercial treaty with the United States 
has shown the avidity with which such a measure 
would be hailed by all classes on this side of the wae 
ter except perhaps the most potent of all the aristo- 
cratic class. Mexican bonds continue to recede, as the 
holders think the present position and resources of 
Santa Annas any thing but favorable to their claims, 
and the recent overtures of his London agents, urg- 
ing the acceptance of two-thirds of the amount now 
due in additional bonds, not being calquiated to in- 
spire much confidence for the future. | 
American “repudiation” still forms a standing 
theme in monetary circles and the newspapers. A 


project is on foot for addressing the legislature of 


every state in the Union which has repudigted—with 
what effect remains to be seen. A petition to con- 
greas by the celebrated and witty divine, the Rev. 

dney Smith, appears this week. The celebrity of 
the writer and the importance of the subject have 
attracted great attention towards this document, 
which possesses the usual characteristics of its able 
aod eccentric author. The reverend gentleman, it 
‘ecoms, is a holder of Fennsylvania bonds, and while 
he urges the injastioe done to Himself and others 


se 


enterprise. The agitation for 


tion in the 


learn that & deputation of holders o 
of the states of the American Union waited, on the 
3d of May, upon Mr. Hughes, charge d’affaires of 
the United Sta 

whom jt was 17 8 The petition was signed b 
forty-seven of t 

tants of Amsterdam, and by elghteen of those of the 
Hague. The number of signatures would have been 
still greater if the petition could have been circulat- 
ed for more then two days at the 
putation consisted of Messrs. V 
of the house of Hope & Co.,) J. Hudson, (of the 
house of Hodson & Son,) and C. D. Crommelin, 
(chief of the house of Crommelin & Son, ) all resid- 
iog at Amsterdam. Mr. Hughes received the depu- 
tation with the greatest | 
immediately to send the petition to his government 
at Washington. He likewise said, pretty explicitly 
that he was himself genvinced of the justico of the 
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with great force, there breathes throughout his 
“petition” an admiration for democratic institu- 


tions, which he is sorry to see ‘‘disgraced by an 


act of bad faith which has no parallel and no ex- 
cuse.” 

These are unpalatable truths, but they are true, 
and felt to be such. The growing feeling in Ameri- 
ca to cut away the national cancer, “repudiation,” 
is viewed in this any with great interest. Until 
it is finally eradicated all hope of “raising the wind” 
in England on the credit of the states, or even of the 
federal government, is at an end; and, in the mean 
time, false notions and strong prejudices will gain 
ground against a propis whom we are continually 
meeting in the great business of life*and on the great 
thoroughfares of sea and earth. 

[Liverpool European Times, May 19. 

Procegpincs or Paruiament. The Budget. The 
chancellor of the exchequer has made the financial 


statement. He adverts to the extraordinary state of 


the revenue of the country on the accession of the 
present government to office. At the commence- 
ment of the Jast session of parliament, ministers had 
undertaken a twofold task: that of revising the im- 
port duties, and of devising means for equalizing the 
income and expenditures of the country. The 
amount of income tax received for the year ending in 
April was only £2,456,000; but the regular annual 
nett produce of the tax Mr. Goulburn expects to be 
£5,100,000, or nearly £1,400,000 more than the esti- 
mate of Sir Robert Peel. The following is a com- 
arison of the estimate with the actual produce:— 
timate, £3,772,000; actual produce, £5,507,900. 

There were two extra charges not likely to recur, 
which would have to be provided for—for the pay- 
ment for the opjum confiscated in China, amounting 
to £1,250,000, to which the government were pledg- 
ed; and another payment of £800,000 to the East 
India company. But these sums, amounting toge- 
ther to £2,000,000, he would not include in the ex- 
peoaus of the ensuing year, but provide for them 
y a vote of credit on $15,000,000 to which the Chi- 
nese government were bound by the treaty, as a com- 
pensation for the opium and the expenses of the 
war. Looking to the forthcoming year, he estimated 
the income at £50,150,000 and the expenditure at 
449, 387, 000, which would leave a surplus of £760,- 
000. His calculation of the produce of the customs 


for the ensuing year was lesa than the produce of 


the past, for he only calculated on receiving £19,- 
000,000. whereas the produce of last year had been 
£20,759,000. Looking to the stil] existing deficieacy 
in the revenue and the importance of not adding to 
the debt, he considered that the best course to pur- 
sue would be to endeavor, by keeping the expendi- 
ture of the country within its means, to have an an- 
nual surplus, by which the deficiency might be gra- 
dually redeemed, and to this purpose he proposes 
to devote the anticipated surplus of £760,000.— 
The right honorable gentlemen concluded by ex- 
pressing his confidence that the country was slow] 


recovering from its commercial and trading difficul- 


ties, and he adduced what he considered to be the 
proofs of it. 


In reply to Viscount Howick the chancellor added 


to his statement the important fact that no reduction 
of taxation was contemplated. 


Mr. Labouchere asked if there was to be no altera- 
sugar duties? 
The chancellor of the exchequer said be had no 


such intention. 


The house was addressed by Sir Robert Peel, Lord 


John Russell, and others; and after the usual routine 


of business, adjourned. 
Tuesday, May 9. Repeal of the Union. Lord Joce- 


lyn requested to know from sir Robert Peel the in- 
tentrons of the 
tenance of the Irish Union, now threatened by ex- 
tensive agitation. 


vernment with respect to the main- 


Ammaican State Dests. The Hogue, hid $ We 
nds of some 


tes at the name of the persons by 


e principal merchants and inhabi. 


ague. The de- 
ander Hope, (chief 


liteness, and promised 


— 
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complaints contained in the petition, and the truth 
of the facts state@ in it. (Didch paper, May 9. 

An association has been just formed for the sup- 

ression of duelling. It consists of 326 members 
including twenty-one noblemen, thirteen sons of no- 
blemen, sixteen members of parliament, fifteen ba- 
ronets, thirty admirals and generals, forty-four eap- 
tains R. N., twenty-three colonels and lieutenant 
colonels, seventeen majors, twenty-six capteins of 
the army, twenty lieutenants R. N., and twenty-five 
barristers. They denounce duelling as sinful, irra- 
tional, and contrary to the laws of God and man.— 
They also pledge themselves to discountenance, by 
influence and example, a practice which so ay 
dishonors God. Captain Hope, R. N., and Mr. W. 
Dunmore have become honorary secretaries to the 
association. 

Drarn or Loap Firzaeratp. This nobleman, 
the president of the board of control, died on Thurs- 
day at his residence, Belgrave square, London. His 
lordship was the eldest son the late Baroness 
Fitzgerald, by the right hon. James Fitzgerald, and 
succeeded to the Irish barony in January, 1832, on 
the death of his mother. In 1820 and 1826 he re- 
presented the pew Are Clare in the house of com- 
mons, and was elected for Lostwithiel in 1830, and 
for Ennis in 1831; and in the following a was 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom. His lord- 
ship was paymaster general of tpe forces from 1826 
to 1828, previous to which he was chancellor of the 
Irish exchequer. In 1828 he was appointed pre- 
sident of the board of trade, and treasurer of the 
navy, which he held until 1830. On the appoint- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel of Lord Ellenborough 
to the governor generalship of India, his lordship 
suce ded his excellency as president of thé board of 
control. ‘ 


Inzl Axp. The most important information brought 
by the Acadia is that of the apparently approaching 
conflict between the repealers in Ireland and the 
government of the United Kingdom. The move- 
ments of Daniel O'Connell and his friends seem to 
have attracted the serjous attention of the ministry. 
The duke of Wellington and sir Robert Peel, in the 
two houses of parliament, have declared their inten- 
tion of suppressing those disorders by force, if neces- 
sary; and great numbers of troops have been alread 
ordered to Ireland. O Connell declares .that, thong 
he will obey the existing laws, he will resist by force 
any new and unconstitutional enactments that may 
be passed against the repeal movements. The follow- 
ing is the emphatic language used by sir Robert Peel 
with reférence to this question: ü 

“Sir Robert Peel in a solemn and emphatic man- 
ner, declared himself authorized by her majesty to 
repeat the language employed by the crown on this 
subject in a speech which was delivered from the 
throne during the administration of Earl Grey, and 
which expressed the most resolute determination to 
uphold the Union. The present government,he said, 
would exercise for this purpose all the powers vested 
in them under the existing laws; and; though not de- 
sirous of disparaging the constitution by applying for 
new and axiraandinary pee until those of the ex- 
isting law should be ree pena he insufficient, 
they would not hesitate, should their insufficiency be- 
come apparent, to appeal to parliament for such en- 
actments as would effectually obviate the evil, for 
they were persuaded that the object attempted was 
not merely, as some called it, the repeal of a statate, 
but dismemberment of the empire. The application to 
parliament, should it become necessary, would be 
made, he was sure, with the great success, in conse- 
quence of the forbearance of ministers to make it 
until the necessity should have been manifested by ex- 
perience of the nadegmsy of the existing law.” 

Repeal agitation. "Wilmer & Smith's European 
Times says: The agitation for the repeal of the Union 
is making strides in Ireland very alarming to the goy- 
ernment. Instead of attending to his duties in the 
house of commons, Mr. O'Connell] has remained at 
home organizing his plans for moving his country men, 
and he has succeeded effectually. The catholic cler 
2 have joined the movement in great numbers.— 

ens of thousands are congregated at Mr. O’Connell's 
back, and the country is in the same fearful state of 
agitation asin 1829. To arrest this disorganization, 
the duke of Wellington in the upper, and sir Robert 
Peel in the lower house, declared their intention the 
other evening of putting down the repeal agitation— 
The movement is a8 odious in England as it is popu- 
lar in Ireland. Meanwhile, Mr. O'Connell has huri- 
ed defiencé at his assailants, and in terms more ener 
getic than polite, dares them to the conflict. Troops 
are pouring daily into Ireland, and that unhappy Jand 
seems destined to continue what it has ever been—a 


prey to contending factions and angry passions. ` At 


the meeting of the repeal association on Monday, 
the amount of the weekly “rent,” ending the 15th 
instant, was declared to be 296 pounds, which Mr. 
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O'Connell calls the Peel and Wellington contribu- 
tion.” O'Connell's language is daily becoming bold- 
er, and he evidently feels the elevation to which he 
has been restored by the injudicious declarations of 
the English cabinet. He says in effect that he will 
obey the law as it stands, but if new and unconstitu- 
tional enactments are to be enforced against the re- 
peal movement, he will resist them by force, if ne- 
cessary. It seems, according to the declaration of 
one of the catholic bishops, that the whole of that 
body in Ireland, without an exception, are in favor 
of the repeal movement. The repeal movement 
has been incidentally discussed again in the house of 


lords. 


Seventeen magistrates in Ireland have been dis- 
missed for i in the repeal agitation.— 
Daniel O'Connell, M. P. is among the number, as 
ae his eldest born, Maurice, the member for 

ec! 

The repeal movement in Ireland. A great number of 
repeal meetings continue to be held in various parts 
of the country. Two of the most striking were 
those on the 4th at Sligo, and on the 7th instant, on 
the Curragh of Kildare, both attended by Mr. O’Con- 
nell. The numbers of the Sligo a are not 
stated; but it appears to have been a very large one, 
in spite of bad weather. The mayor presided, and 
Mr. R. D. Brown, M. P., and Mr. J. P. Somers, M. 
P., were in Mr. O’Connell’s train. Afterwards 170 
repealers of si entertained Mr. O'Connell at a 
banquet in the Hibernian hotel. The meeting of 
Kildare, according to the Pilot, far exceeded in num- 
bers that at the time of George the Fourth’s visit, 
“lung considered to bear away the palm from all Irish 
assemblies.” A large force of soldiers and police 
‘was concentrated in the neighborhood; but the meet- 

was most orderly. After the meeting, Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Steele were entertained at a 1 din- 
ner in the Stand house. The number of troops in 
Ireland is in process of increase. A battalion of the 
sixtieth rifles arrived at Dublin on Tuesday; two 
other regiments are expected from England; and 
three in ireland under orders of removal to England 
‘have been directed to remain. 


The following is extracted from a speech delivered 
by Daniel O'Connell, at the Dublin exchange, in re- 
py to that of sir Robert Peel. 


«But we are told that some desperate measures 
are to be taken for the suppression of public opinion 
upon the question of repeal; and that they have it in 
contemplation to bring ina coercive bill. They may 
annihilate the constitution, but to this 1 pledge myself 
that they shall have some trouble in doing so (vehe- 
ment applause.) Iwill go to the house of commons for 
the purpose of opposing their bill—I will divide on 
every motion, during the progress of the bill. They 
may trample me under foot, but I will come back to 
ireland. knowing that I have done my duty, and with 
the full conviction that Ireland will doher’s (cheers.) 
J will resist the bill to the utmost of my power, as 
long as it is not law. When it becomes a statute, I 
will obey it—I will obey every law, unless 1 can 
manage to drive a coach-and-six through it, but I will 
discover some plan whereby the Irish people shall 
have some means of expressing their sentiments up- 
on this vtal question (immense applause.) Unless 
they gag me, | will find means of speaking to Ireland 
(cheers.) I will set them at deſhnce, unless they set 
their heel upon the constitution, and degrade . them- 
selves in the eyes of Europe and the civilized world, 
by the exercise of downright tyranny, to crush me 
(continued applause.) Ihave no fear of them. Let 
them begin. See what is occurring—see what mul- 
titudes have joined our ranks, when the first faint 
whisper went abroad that coercion was contemplated: 
and, oh! if such numbers flocked around our stand- 
ard, when coercion was but a rumor, what would 
our position be if coercion was attempted—if coer- 
‘cion were commenced (hear, hear, and loud cheer 
ing.) What a respond to the repeal cry would there 
then be from one end ot the country to the other? 

. a * L a a 


Let him extinguish, in the blood of the Irish peo- 
ple, the last remnant of their liberties; (vehement 
applause, and waving of bats and handkerchiefs for 
several minutes.) Friends may desert me—foes ma 
threaten—but I will never forsake the path that 
have proposed to myself. I will violate no law—l 
will outrage no ordinance of man, nor of Heaven— 
but as long as there remains to me one inch of the 
constitution on which 1 can plant my footstep, I will 
find some Archimedean point, whereon to plant the 
lever with which 1 will still uphold the fainting liber- 
ties of my country. (It is impossible to describe the 
enthusiasm which this eloquent passage evoked from 
the meeting. The cheering lasted for several mia- 
utes without intermission.) Sir Robert Peel tells us 
the newspuper sir Robert Peel—that he has been 
authorized by the queen to express her majesty's 


\ * — 1 


concurrence in the sentiments which he uttered. 1 
5 0 of it. There rir pile 
art of lying—that is, not lying per se, but a i lying 
—a sub-modum sort of ying. and it is of this sort 
that the newspaper sir Robert Peel has availed him- 
self. Eve y knows that the sovereign says no- 
thing, and that the words put intoher mouth are those 
of her minister. They are so in the present instance, 
and consequently are not the words of her majesty. 
The queen is coming over here, and she is welcome 
—God bless her! She is in the hands of her enemies, 
the tories of England, who have attained their pre- 
sent position by intimidation and bribery; never were 
there so many bribers congregated together under 
one roof, as in the house of commons; (laughter. 
Since the days of the Jewish Sanhedrim, when the 
Jews bribed the miscreant murderer, never were 
there so many bribers brought together as in the 
English commons house. They have taken posses- 
sion of the queen, and she, yielding to a constitu- 
tional coercion, has been obliged to give them power. 

Bat I am delighted that she is coming here—she 
will be enabled to judge from ocular demonstration 
of the feeling of the Irish people on the subject of 
repeal. Petition after petition will every day be 
presented to her, praying for the restoration of our 
plundered parliament, and soliciting her assistance; 
and if she graciously accords that assistance, twenty- 
four hours will not elapse before the repeal will be 
carried. I hope to present her with an address myself, 
signed by a million of signatures. Let her see ‘re- 

al’ upon every wall, and let flags fly from every 

ouse top and every eminence, praying ‘blessed queen 
aid us in the repeal of the union, and make us thy 
best defence!’ (loud cheers. 2 *- * 8 
I say she never conquered this country. She obtain- 
ed the surrender of the arms of 28,000 disciplined 
Irish troops at a moment when the rest of Europe 
was going to attack her, on the faith of a solemn 
treaty granting the Irish people their rights, and se- 
curing to them their liberties. She took the value 
and then she swindled them out of their rights (hear, 
hear.) But J am not to be mocked. I belong to a 
nation of eight millions, and let me also tell you that 
there is besides, a million of Irishmen in England 
(renewed cheers.) If sir Robert Peel has the auda- 
city to cause a contest to take place between the two 
countries, we will begin no rebellion, but I tell him 
from this spot that be dare not commence that strife 
against Ireland (enthusiastic peals of applause for 
several minutes.) We have just as good a right to be 
heard on the subject of repeal as the English would 
have or the Scotch would have, and I can tell sir 
Robert Peel that he will hear more on this subject 
es Soot before he be three months older (hear, 

ear.“ 

A paper of Galway says: We proclaim it boldly 
and frankly that if. in order to stifle the expression uf 
public opinion in Ireland and above all to prevent us 
trom speaking on the subject of the repeal of the 
union, other than legal means be e would 
believe ourselves in conscience bound to repel 
force by force, and in so doing, that we would be but 
exercising a constitutional right. The question of 
repeal has now taken a position from which no pow- 
er can force it, and the Saxon journalists are fools 
in preaching. up violence. It would be better to imi- 
tate that ass of Lane Fox, who has not persisted in 
presenting his motion. In truth, John Bull is as stupid 
as a Saxon. There is,“ says he but six hours dis- 
tance between England and Ireland, so budge . not, 
Irishmen.” We will observe to John Bull, that Ire- 
land is but 12 days from America, and it requires on 
Hnes hours to pass from Franco to England.— 

ould the thousands of Irishmen enrolled under the 
British flag ever consent to tear to pieces by their 
arms their mother’s bosom. Among those soldiers, 
who of them would forget his own country? We 
know well our power, oh John Bull, and hence we 
speak confidently and firmly. Our hearts are for 

ace, but our arms are good for war. Letnot En 
and stupidly irritate us, let her not ignorantly insult 
us, or otherwise she may draw upon herselfa more 
rigorous chastisement than she thinks of.” 


The queen’s visit. An official intimatidn has been 
received at Dublin Castle to prepare for the royal 
visit during the ensuing summer. The time men- 
tioned is the latter end of July. Representation 
had been made to the queen on the inexpediency of 
a royal visit to Ireland in the present state of that 
country; and it is said that the duke of Wellington 
was very earnest in the expression of his opinion in 
this matter. But the answer of her majesty was: 
“The word of the queen has been pledged and zit 
cannot be withdrawn.“ So says a Dublin weekly 
paper. 

Murder of a magistrate. A magistrate of King’s 
county, John Gratchell, esq. who lived about seven 
miles from the town of Edenberry, was shot dead on 


mei 


dinner. He was travelling in his gig, and fell dead 


upon the road. 
FRANCE. p 

In the chamber of peers a debate arose as to the 
comparative conditions, during their exile in France, 
of Don Carlos and of the ex-queen of Spain. The 
only fact elicited in the discussion is, that Carlos, 
who, to say the worst of him, is a high minded and 
moral man, is living in penury and seclusion, and that 
the ex-queen, the mere minion of Louis Philippe, and 
one of the most shameless strumpets—to whom 
blushes or compunction are unknowu—is ruralizing 
in splendor and at ease. 

Guizot has at length frankly admitted the long 
concealed truth. In moving for the estimates neces- 
sary to consolidate the new establishments in Poly- 
nesia, the minister emphatically said “that the new 
establishments must be considered the adraneed posts 
of the future relations of France with China.” 

The notorious Vidocq has been convicted at Paris 
of swindling, and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. ; 

The Paris and Orleans rail road was opened with 
great pomp. The Paris and Rouen railway hasbeen 
opened with nearly similar ceremony. 

The Uranıe frigate of 60 guns, Captain Bruat, left 
Toulon on the 4th, for the Marquesas Islands, with 
140 passengers, including a bishop and several other 
ecclesiastics as missionaries, non-commissioned offi- 
cer of the municipal guard of Paris appointed to 
establish a company of these guards in the islands, 
and also a great many artisans, with a large quantity 


of stores. 
SPAIN. 


kas 

The Spanish ministry have been beaten upon the 
address. The Regent, after complimenting them on 
“their devotion, patriotism, and the distinguished 
manner in which they had fulfilled their duties,” ac- 
cepted their resignation. l 

M. Lopez is the newly appointed premier. Espar- 
tero is thoroughly satisfied with the recent promo- 
tions. The condition of Barcelona is so slightly 
amended that Gen. Seaone, in the course of the de- 
bate on the address, declared in the senate that the 
city could only be governed by military laws, and 
that to maintain its tranquillity ane hundred mortars . 
should be constantly kept prepared to bombard it, 
independently of the assistance which an efficient 
garrison might afford. f 

On the lith ult. the president of the council an- 
nounced to both chambers the outline and the policy . 
which it is the intention of himself and his col-` 
leagues to pursue. In the first place he proposes a 
rigid observance of parliamentary privileges, and a 
due regard to the maintenance of the constitution. 
Secondly, in order to afford every facility for the de- 
velopment of the resources and capabilities of the 
nation, an umnesty for all offences committed since 
the conclusion of the oivil war. 

No more towns are to be placed in a state of seige. , 
The national militia is to be more efficiently organi- , 
zed. The sale of national property will be accele- 
rated, and foreign relationships dignifiedly maintain- 
ed. The policy of the new administration is emi- 


nently pacific. 
. CUBA. 


InsuRRECTION ox SlAvzs. The steam ship Ala- 
bama reached New Orleans on the 3d inst in 66 hours 
from Havana, bringing inttelligence of another sere, 
vile insurrection more serious than that which took. 
place a few weekssince. This distbrbance occurred 
in the immediate vicinity of St. Jago de Cuba. The 
plot was extensive, deeply organized; and desperate 
and bloody in its execution. A large number of plan- 
ters, their overseers, andjfamılies were victims, besi-, 
des much property destroyed. The admiral of the 
port, Gen. Ulloa, immediately despatched a man of 
war steamer to the scene of riot, and another stea- 
mer, a frigate, and two brigs of war, with troops, were 
to follow on the 31st ult, under command of Gen. 


F. Ulloa in person. 


St. Jago de Cuba is situated on the south east ex- 
tremity of the {sland of Cuba, next to Hayti, and is . 
4 or 500 miles from Havana. A number of Ameri-. 
cans ware residing there and in the neighborhood.— 
The proportion of blacks to the white inhabitants 


is large. 
PORTUGAL. | 
The college of Nelles, founded by the Jesuits 
some two hundred baci since, and which was con- 
sidered the finest building of which Lisbon coud 
boast, has been utterly destroyed by fire. | 
The resolution of the ministry, whose removal 
from office countless intrigues were plotted to accom- 
lisb, to break off the tariff negotiations with Great 
ritain, has paralyzed, says an English paper, the 
efforts and energies of the industrious classes. l 
“Against the minister Costa Cabral, who sacrifices: 
the interest of the dealers in the staple commodity 


the evening of the áth ult. while returning home to l of the oountry to the behests of some half dozeg 
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@rivelling and insignificant manufacturers, —eurses, 
p and loud, are hurled from all quarters of 
the kingdom, especially from Oporto.” 
GERMANY. 

The Augsburg Gazette of May 12th, announces 
fhai a congress of the states composing the German 
Customs Union would be held during the ensuing 
summer, at which it would appear that an increase 
of duty would be proposed on various articles of 
British manufacture. Itis calculated that England 
gains 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 dollars by the export 
to Germany of spun thread and various articles of 
cotton and iron, without offering any compensation 


to Germany. 
TURKEY. 


Servia. Servia emancipated herself five and 
twenty years ago, without the aid of the European 
wers. Hence the just pride of the people, and 
eir feelings of independence. They are kee, be- 
cause they wished it, and were able to become so. 
Wallachia and Moldavia, on the contrary, were 
emancipated by Russia, to whose arms they owe 
their independence, which therefore is a mere word 
in diplomacy, and not a national sentiment. The 
Moldavian and Wallachian hospodars chosen by Rus- 
sia and Turkey are appointed for life only, and the 
recent deposition of Prince Ghika has proved that 
the hospodar has not even a guaranty for a life te- 
nure. They are not princes, but only administra- 
tors of their states, and therefore have no interest in 
founding any stable institution, for their families 
cannot profit by them. They have no motive for ex- 
tending their views beyond their own lives. It was 
otherwise with Prince Milosch; he was, in a manner, 
elected by the Servians He was not nominated for 
life only—he was acknowledged as an hereditary 
prince; the first of adynasty. In this there was a prin- 
eiple of stability, the destruction of which Austria 
must have the more regretted, as the interests of the 
Abrenowitch aad were supported by Turkey. The 
BServiane formed the vanguard of Austria on her 
southern frontier, and this was a vanguard not to be 
despised. The spirit of party and revolution which 
succeeded in Servia have destroyed all these ele- 
ments of strength and power. When Prince Milosch, 
two or three years ago, was displaced for his son 
Michael, the latter could obtain from the Porte no 
more than a life possession, and in the last revolu- 
tion, which seated the son of old George on the 
throne, the Ottoman Divan would grant him nothing 
beyond an estate at will,and thus Servia, which, four 
years ago, had an liereditary sovereign, and six 
months ago had still, at least, a hospodar, has now 
for its governor one who is even less than a Pacha. 
To this degradation in the title of her chief, Servia 
has to add another loss, that of six districts, which 
the Porte formerly ceded to her, but has withdrawn 
again, insomuch that the late Servian revolution bore 
e complete semblance of a restoration of the pow- 
er of Turkey, making part of that misconceived 
lan of the re-establishment of the Turkish empire, 
Which is one of the false conceptions of English po- 
Hey. Russia, who demanded nothing better than 
this reconstruction, so far as Syria was concerned, 
opposed its being made to comprise Servia. Not that 
ussia deceived herself as to the strength of the Ot- 
toman empire when thus patched up, but that she 
was jealous of any thing being done in the Danubian 
vinces without her consent and intervention. She 

no fear of the Turkish Pacha reinstated at Bel- 

de, nor of the new Prince of Servia, but all this 
Ras been done without her concurrence. This 1s 
what displeases her—this is what she cannot brook. 
Hence her injunction to the Ottoman Porte to de- 
pose the prince, scarcely installed, and to name ano- 
ther. We have read in the German journals that 
Russia wishes for the restoration of old Milosch, 
and that Austria, which has long had a predilection 
for the Obrenowitsch family, supports Russia in this 
plan of restoration. What may be the result of all 
these complications we cannot anticipate. All that 
‘we can forcsee in this affair, and which is afflicting 
to us, is, thu! the difference we have pointed out be- 
tween the histories of Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
that of Servia, is about to be at an end. Servia will 
become dependent on the intervention of Russia, 
like the two other principalities, with all the evils 
which have arisen to them therefrom—for they have 
not even found repose in their dependence. Their 
atate has been agitated, not by their own efforts to 
recover their freedom, but from the rival intrigues 
of two protecting powers, and more particularly 
from the intrigues of the pretenders to the hospoda- 
plate. Such will be tbb future fate of Servia, and 
we regret it, from the interest we take in a generous 
people; we regret it also, as it will affect Hungary 
and the Danube. Alas! of all the dismemberments 
attempted or accomplished of the Oitoman empire, 
Greece alone will have a supportable if not a bril- 
liant lot; and yet the people on the Danube and in 


the Lebanon are Christians. They have a claim to 
the sympathy of Europe; they havea right not to 
be eternally tossed about in an ocean of diplomatic 
incertitudes. Why will not Europe, if she will not 
suffer the national governments which were spring- 
ing up in these unfortunate countries—why will she 
not do for them what she has done for Greece, and 
givethem an European prince, whether Russian, Aus- 
trian, Prussian, Saxon, or of any other nation—a 
prince who would have at least the force he would 
derive from his origin, and whom the Divan could 
not depose to please a forcign ambassador, who 
strikes the blow without risking any responsibility? 
The worst of all this, so far as regards the states for- 
med, or to be formed in the east, is, that their chiefs 
are neither altogether natives nor altogether Euro- 
peans. If these shaken and upset countries can- 
not create a dynasty by themselves, a matter always 
difficult and painful, let Europe give one to each, 
but above all, let her give them peace and stability. 
Honor, charity, trade, commerce, and industry in 
general—in fine / all the principles, both old and new 
of European civilization, demand an immediate un- 
ravelling of all the complications which have so 
long existed in eastern Europe. 
[Journal des Debats. 
INDIA. 


The [ndian mail of the Ist of April bring a con- 
firmation of the brilliant success of Sir Charles Na- 

ier in Scinde, in the capital of which treasures and 
jewels to an amount considerably exceeding one 
million have been discovered. Doubts have been 
entertained if this treasure trove is to be considered 
prize money. Lord Ellenborough has declared, ac- 
cording to rumor, in favor of the gallant army that 
won the city of Hyderabad. The matter has been 
referred to the queen in council. In the meantime 
the goveanor-general has declared Scinde to bea 
British province, ab6lished slavery in it, and appoint. 
ed Sir C. Napier to be the governor—and also de- 
clared all transit duties abolished, and the Indus 
open to the ships of all nations. 

Lord Ellenborough has also ordered that the use- 
less cannon taken at Hyderabad shall be cast into a 
column to commemorate the memory of all the sol- 


diers who distinguished themselves in the battle of 


Meeanee. Scinde is said to be a most fertile district, 
which, when cultivated, will repay every cost ten- 
fold, and render the territories of the Indus some- 
thing like the banks of the Ganges. 

The position of Sir Charles Napier in Hyderabad 
required to be attended to, for the population of 
some districts, led on by some of the disaffected 
Ameers, were preparing lo renew the conflict The 
Bombay government was most active in its efforts to 
send every succour to the gallant gencral, and troops 
had been sent from Ferozepore to Sukkur, in order 
to co-operate with those lower down the river. 


The governor-general was at Agra, where he has 
taken up his residence in one of the palaces, and in 
which he held an investiture of the order of the 
Bath. He has ordered the celebrated Somnauth 
gates to be locked up there, and the officers employ- 
ed in escorting them have been sent back to regi- 
mental duty. The declaration of Sir Charles Na- 
7 1 that the Indian army is too scantily officered, 

as drawn attention, and 
general comment. The Ameers of Scinde, who are 
prisoners, will, it is said, be placed for safety in the 
fortress of Ahmednuggur or Asscoghur. Some dis- 


turbances still exist in the mountainous districts of 


Bundelkund, but they are not of any great impor- 
tance. India is otherwise tranquil. 

The bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India 
arrived in Bombay on the llth of March, where he 
held his primary visitation, and presided at the found- 
ing of the great medical college. 

A magnificent comet was seen throughout India 
from the beginning of March, and engaged the at- 
tention of all the astronomers, onc of whom actually 
declared it had become a satellite of the earth—a 
proposition which set thousands to laughing. 

}t is stated ina postscript, that a steamer had ar- 
rived at Bombay from Kurrachee, which brought in- 
telligence to the 28th of March, and mentioned that 
a fight of three days bad taken place between Sir 
Charles Napier and the Ameers, in which the British 
were successful. There was great loss on both sides. 
Report said that the British general was slain, but 
this part of the report was not credited. 

The Beloochees had thrown a chainacross the In- 
dus, which they intended to defend by fortifications 
on both sides. Her majesty's ship Nimrod, and 
two small steamers were about to force the Beloo- 
chees to retire and leave the river open. 

The following is the account of the action given 
by Sir Charles Napier, in which 2,700 British 
troops succeeded jn routing 22,000 of the enemy, 
and capturing their baggage, guns, and standards, 
after four hours of determined hand to hand fight- 


as become the subject of 


ing. After noticing the gallant conduct of Major 
Outram in the defence of the agency in which he 


succeeded, with his small band of 100 men, im ro- 


pulsing 8,000 Belooches, General Napier says: 

“On the 16th I marched to Muttaree—traving 
there ascertained that the Ameers were im position 
at Meanaee, ten miles distance, to the number of 
22,000 men, and well knowing that a delay for rein- 
forcemecnts would both strengthen their confidence 
and add to their numbers, already seven times that 
which I commanded, I resolved to attack them, and 
we marched at four A. M. On the morning of the 
17th, at eight o'clock, we formed in order of battle, 
about 2,800 men of all arms and 12 pieces of artil- 
lery. We were now within range of the enemy's 
guns, and fifteen pieces of artillery opened upon us, 
and were answered by our cannon. The enemy 
were very strongly posted, woods were on their 
flanks, which I did not think could be turned. These 
two woods were joined by the dry bed of the River 
Fulaille, which hada high bank. The bed of the 
river was nearly straight, and about 1,200 yards in 
length. Behind this and in both woods were the 
enemy posted. In front of their extreme right, and 
on the edge of the wood, was a village. 


Having made the best examination of their posi- 
tion which so short a time permitted, the artillery 
was posted on the right line, and some skirmisbers of 
infantry with the Scinde irregular horse were sent 
in front to try and make the enemy show his force 
more distinctly: we then advanced from the right in 
echellon of battalions, refusing the left, to save it 
from the fire of the village. The 9th Bengal Light 
Cavalry formed the reserve in rear of the left 
wing, and the Toonah Horse, together with four 
companies of infantry, guarded the baggage. Io 
this order of battle we advanced as at a review, 
across a fine plain swept by the cannon of the enemy. 


The artillery, and her majesty’s 22d regiment in 
line, formed the leading echellon, the 25th Native 


t 
\ 


Infantry the second, the 12th Native Infantry the 


the third, and the Ist Grenadier Native Infantry the 


fourth. 


The enemy was 1,000 yards from our line, which 
soon traversed the intervening space. Our fire of 
musketry opened at about 100 yards from the bank 
in reply to that of the enemy, and in a few minutes 
the engagement became general along the bank of 
the river,on which the combatants fought for three 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then, 
my lord, was seen the superiority of the musket and 
bayonot over the sword and shield and matchlock. 
The brave Beloochees first discharging their match- 


locks and pistols, dashed over the bank with desperate 


resolution, but down went these bold and skilful 
swordsmen under the superior power of the musket 
and bayonet. At one time, my lord, the courage 
and numbers of the enemy a 
25th and the 12th regiments, heavily in that 
part of the battle. There was no time to be 25 
and I sent order to the cavalry to force the right 
the enemy's line. 


This order was very gallantly executed af the 9th 
Bengal Cavalry and the Scinde Horse; the details of 
which shall be afterwards stated to your lordship— 
for the struggle on our right and centre was at that 
moment so fierce that I could not go the left. In 
this charge the 9th Light Calvary took a standard, 
and several pieces of artillery, and the Scinde Horse 
took the enemy’s camp, from which a vast body of 
their cavalry slowly retired fighting. Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald gallantly pursued them for two miles, 
and, I understand, slew three of the enemy in single 
combat. The brilliant conduct of these two caval- 
ry regiments decided, in my opinion. the crisis of the 
action—for from the moment the cavalry were seen 
in the rear of their right flank, the resistance of our 
opponents slackened, the 22d regiment forced the 
bank, the 25th and 12th did the same—the latter re- 
giment capturing several guns, and the victory was 


decided.“ 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tue Accression. Respecting this high banded 
measure on the part of the British, the N. O. Bulletin 
has the following remarks: 

The outrage committed by Great Britain in seizin 
the Sandwich Islands is one of those sudden, bol 
and reckless strokes of policy with which that power 
ful, ambitious, insolent and crafty nation, is wont to 
etartle the world; and the very daring and energy of 
which have hitherto given her almost perfect immuni- 
ty in her aggressions. When we say daring we mean 
daring in the conception, daring, as those encrosch- 
ments concern other civilized nations, daring from 
their impudence aod presumption — ot daring in their 
execution; for their is no boldness nor valor in a great 
people like the British, practised in all the arts and 
having the advantage of all the arms of modern war 
fare, attacking, awing, overrunnipg and robbing bands 
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of half naked savages, or a defenceless and harm! 
likte those in the Sandwich Islends. 

From the amiable temper with which the British 
Cabiaet learned of the seizure by the French Govern- 
ment of the Margucsas and afterward of Tahiti 
it was te be presumed that England had some bold 
scheme of ssion of her own in the same quarter 
„and aeantto showto her neighbors a- 
cress the channel, that they did things only by halves, 
and that it took her for the big figure. Accordingly we 
expected to hear, before very long, ofa British seizure 
somewhere among those numerous islands, but were 
not prepared to hear that so important a group as the 
Sandwich Islands had been ventured upon. 

The Sandwich Islands, in many respects, are the 
most important sed interesting group in all Polynesia. 
They contain about 200,000 inhabitants, rapidly per- 
1 in the peaceable arts of civilization, and having 
schools, churches, and missioaary establishments in 
rial f part, planted and supplied almost entirely from 
the United States. They are situated immediately 
upon the great maritime highway which divides the 
three principal divisions of the earth, they abound in 
good harbors, and are the constant resort of the fisher- 
men from this and other countries, and of commerce 
generally in those distant seas, for supplies, for safe- 
ty, and for rest. 

These islands were recently recognized by the 
United States (and by France also, if we remember 
correctly,) as an independent nation. An agent sent 
by the government of the islands to this country last 
fall, was received with attention, and, in consequence 
of his visit, an appropriation was made by congress 
for a commercial agency in return. A commissioner 
was appointed before the adjournment, and, we be- 


“lieve, embarked some time since. If our consul, as 


is reported, was not recognized by my Lord Pawlet, 
5 he was not accredited Bm Lord Pawlet's 
mistress, our special agent, sent out to the king of the 
Sandwich Islands, can hardly expect a better recep- 
tion. 

The Marquesas group seized by France, were not 
suppone to be of any peculiar value, though they af- 
fo very convenient resting places iy the long 
voyages into those seas. But it seems, from avow- 
als recently made in the French Chamber of De- 
puties, that group was selected from its proximity to 
the isthmus through which it is pro to unite the 
waters ofthe Atlantic and Pacific. When that canal 
is made, the Marquesas will occupy perhaps the most 
important position iu the Pacific, aud be second in no 
respect to any group save the Sandwich. 

Ii the government of the United States can sit by 
quietly and see the maritime aud commercial nations 
of Europe divide among them these resting spots, 
planted by Heaven in the midst of that wide sea for 
the benefit of the trade and navigation of the whole 
woild, w2 do not know what outrage or wrong it will 
not suuinit to. All those islands, too, that have been 


. seized—the Marquesas, Tahiti, and the Sandwich 


belong to the coast of this continent, and therefore up- 
on the principle iaid down by Mr. Monroe, in 1823, 
and recognized at the time, as the true doctrine of this 
country, ought to be sacred, at our peril, ſrom Euro- 
pean aggressions. 

But it the interests of American commerce and na- 
vigation, and the principle and policy that require of 
this country to prevent the further acquisition of ter- 
ritory by European power on this continent and its 
out posts,—to say nothing of this insult offerred to our 
representative in the islands—be not sufficieut to a- 
rouse our government, the effect which this seizure 
will have upon our rights in Oregon are worthy of 
consideration. The pussession of the Sandwich Is- 
Jands, with strong naval and military armaments there, 

ive Great Britain, at any time she chooses to take it, 
ormal and full possession of that great aud valuable 
territory, which is an integral part of this republic. 


CHINA. 

From China, the accounts are only a few days 
later tnan those received here direct, and are of no 
special interest. 

The dates are to the 2lst February. The ac- 
counts were brought to Bombay previously to the 
departure of the mail steamer, by the Zephyr, a re- 
mackably fast sailing American schooner, employed, 
it would seem, as a regular opium trader. The Empe- 
ror has commenceu a rigid examination into the inct- 
dents of the atrocities perpetrated by the Chinese au- 
thorities at Formosa, on the ill-fated crews of the Ann 
and the Jerbudda;—indeed, his celestial majesty has 
auddenly been seized with a “marvellous alacrity” 
or disposition to conciliate the favors of the victo- 
rious barhariaus. He has condescended to solicit 
from Queen Victoria her acceptance of one of the 
most costly presents with which a royal treasury could 
be enriched. The gift consists of golden bedsteads, 
a quantity of a silk, the quality of which is for the first 
time known to Europe;~-two magnificent ear drops, 
of great value shall, wthio the quce of which 


has been depicted, in needlework, the likeness of ev- 
ery beast known to the Chinese—a case of jewelry— 
and fourteen large boxes, each weighing 14 cwt. la- 
den with miscellaneous mattera, not yet classified.— 
It is needless to add that this magnificent gift has not 
been refused. 

Nothing has been done in the arrangements of the 
commercial treaty, for the British Plenipotentiary 
appeared to be waiting for the treaty as ratified by 
her majesty. 


Larter. The ship Nachez arrived at New York 
on June 4th with Canton papers of 28th February, 
(seven days later,) making her passage in 92 days, 
the shortest from that port on record. 

The supplementto the Canton Register of the 28th 
contains a full report of the Mocao Spring Races 
which lasted some four or five days, aud were nu- 
merously attended. 

From a letter from Chusan, dated February 9th, 
is this extract: 

“We have no news here except that the Emperor 
is in reality preparing for war, which itis tobe hoped 
will never again take place. Thenews, of course, we 


bave from the Chinese, several of whom have had 


conversations with Mr. Gutzlaffon the subject. We 
are anxiously expecting to hear something further of 
what you are doing at the southward, and every body 
here is in a state of excitement.” 


Letters from Canton of the 21st state that rumors 
were rifo of an intended‘attack on the foreign facto- 
ries, the house more immediately threatened being 
that occupied by Messrs. Morrison & Thorn, C.iinese 
interpreters. Up to the 23d, every thing, however 
remained quiet. 

The Register announces the birth of the first British 
at hi on the island of Hong Kong. 

he U. S. ship Constellation Commodore Kearney, 
was at Whampoa February 27th. 


YUCATAN. 

Awnoruer Barrie. We learn from the New Or- 
Jeans papers that another battle took place on the 
16th ult. off Campeachy, between the Texan squad- 
dron and the Mexican fleet. The action continued 
about three hours. Com. Moore chased the Mexi- 
can fleet twenty miles, aud on his return to Campea- 
chy, aided by the Yucatan gun boats, succeeded in 
destroying the Mexican batteries, which had been 
throwing immense numbers of bomb shells into the ci- 
ty of Campeachy. 


Great damage was done to the Mexican steamers. 
The Guadaloupe had 42 men killed and as many 
wounded. The loss on board the Montezuma was 
also very great. On board Com. Moore's vessel two 
men were killed and twenty-five wounded; among the 
latter are Lieut. Wilber and Midshipman Brient.— 
During the action one of the seamen on board the 
Texan brig Wharton was blown to atoms by the 
gun at which he was engaged. He was ramming 
home the. cartridge, and the captain of the gun, not 
seeing him at the muzzle, fired and blew the man to 
pieces. 

A warm engagement took place on shore on the 17th 
ult. between the Campeacheanos and the Centralists. 
The loss on the Central side was very great; the Yu- 
catecos had only ten killed. 


MEXICO. 

The following are extracts of Santa Anna’s decree 
for a forced loan. 

I solicited voluntary contributions, but the collec- 
tions did not reach the minutest part of that demand- 
ed on the 30th May by the minister of the U. States. 
I sincerely regret the necessity of resorting to a forc- 
ed Joan, but as the nation has the undeniable right 
to demand even the livesef its citizens, soit has 
also the right to ask their property for the preser- 
vation of faith inviolate. Be it therefore decreed as 
follows: 

Ist. A forced loan of two millions and a half will 
be demanded from all the departments of the repub- 
lic, according to their wealth, for the purpose of li- 

uidating the debt due by this government to the 
United States of North America. 

And. This sum will be repaid, in preference to all 
other claims, as soon as the state of the treasury will 
permit. 

4th. Without loss of time, the sum of two hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars will be collected, and 
ready in the capital on the 30th April, that being the 
proportion of the two millions and a half loan to be 
contributed by the department of Mexico. 

6th. Within four days from the publication of this 
decree, the said assessments are to be complied with 
under the utmost rigor of the law, and the amount 
transmitted tu the secretary of the treasury. 

qth. Individuals and corporations are to hand 
in the sums for which they are assessed on the 2th 
inst. at the latest. 

Axtoyio Lores pe Sawra Aura - 


Dated National Palace; Mexico, rd 20, 1843. 


Advices have been received at New Orleans from 
Vera Cruz to the 2lst ult. and from the city of Mez- 
ico to the 16th ult. | 

A letter to the editor of the New Orleans Bulletin 
from a friend at Vera Cruz, says—“The Perote pri- 
soners will, I think, al! be released on the 13th June. 
So say those that know. They comprise all the San 
Antonio prisoners, with Gens. Fisher and Green, and 
16 others taken at Mier.” 

The Mexican government has freighted a vessel at 
Vera Cruz to take to Campeachy the reply of Santa 
Anna to the conditions of the Campeachanos, which 
were sent to him by Ampudia fur his approval. There 
was much speculation at Vera Cruz as to its nature; 
some say he has accepted the terms upon which t 
offer him peace, while others feel assured that he 
determined to carry on the war as long as he can raise 
a dollar with which to do so. 

The political affairs of Mexico look more and more 
threatening. The coolest-beaded merchants are ex- 
pecting a revolution more bloody than Mexico has 
yet seen. 

A letter from the city of Mexico states that Santa 
Anna was at Tacubaya, where he had fortified himself. 

The conducta, with the $270,000 for the United 
States, reached Vera Cruz in safety on the 40th inst. 
The U. S. brig Dolphin was to take it on board, snd 
was expected to sail with it on the 23d ult. for New 


Orleans. 
TEXAS. 
From the N. O. Bee. 

Dancers Anean. To our mind the operations 
now in progress in Texas, concern the people of this 
country and especially thuse of the south, in a vital 
manner. Would that we could either dispel the deep 
forebodings of future evil that hauot our imagina» 
tion, or awake our fellow citizens to a participation 
in them. There are signs in the political firmament 
that augur events of startling magnitude, and treason 
is the dog star of the constellation in which the horo- 
scope of republics is cast. We have reverted to this 
subject so often of late that we fear the topic will 
become tedious and irksume to our readers; but so 
long as the current history of the times 1s chequered 
by transactions of such dark and portentous mean- 
ing, we shall find it our duty to recur to them and 
warn the country in season, that the evil come not 
upon as unawares. 7 

We will lay before our readers a letter from our 
Galveston correspondent, whose statements will now 
be readily credited by all those who have paid at- 
tention to the affairs of the distracted country of 
which he is an ornament—though a private citizen. 
It might be charity to suppose that, of the two 
modes of accounting for the conduct of President 
Houston, insanity has dictated his extraordinary care 
reer; but when the acts of a chief magistrate dre 
such as only this excuse can abate their monstrous 
infamy, a prudent forecast requires that steps should 
be taken to counteract his mischievous policy; for it 
would be as silly in a nation to submit to be prostrat- 
ed by the fantasies of a maniac as the machinations 
of a traitor. 


The actual state of Texas—cursed as she is with 
a president capable of the most criminal and trea- 
sonable practices, whose every act seems to be dic- 
tated by a demoniacal resolve to influence the ele- 
ments of civil discord, to crush the energies of the 
enterprising, to eucourage the enemies of his coun- 
try in their hostile forays upon the frontier, to break 
the heart of her chivalry and deliver over to the 
enemy those noble and patriotic sons of freedom 
whose courage has risen superior to the disasters that 
encircled them, and who has invoked the aid of 
Christendom to accomplish what the Mexican go- 
vernment might not be able to effect—presents a 


field for the manceuvres of every sect of foreign . 


propagandists from ihe canting negrophilist to the 
swaggering adherents of monarchical institutions.— 
And we would ask if the country is exposed to the 
influence of such dangerous emissaries, what resis- 
tance may be expected from the energy o its cabi- 
net? What reliance may be had upon an adminis- 
tration whose chief has held treasonable correspon- 
dence with the foes of his people and whose treache- 
ry can only find a palliation in the ideuof absolute 
lunacy? 

It is more reasonable to fear that the agents of 
foreign abolition societies, or the diplomatists of 
crowned heads, would find encouragement from such 
a president, than hope that they would meet with op- 

ition from his government. Indeed we have heard 
it more than surmised that the abolition scheme on 


foot in Texas, of which we have heretofore spoken, 


has deen stimulated by his connivance. Strange 
paragraphs of equivocal meaning nate appeared 
in some of the presses devoted to his policy, and in 
others the idea of British interference in the ad- 
justment of her foreign troubles is suggested with 
approbation, and the auspices of . — invoked 


og 


4. 
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upon conditions incompatible with the sovereignty of | might organize; and pledged himself by the first of | have saved the country in spite of the executive and 


exas and the permanency of her institutions. 


In auch a state of things, it behoves the people of 
this country, and more especially the government of 
the United States, to throw what they can in the way 
of the people of Texas, and not assist ber imbecile 
administration. The proclamation of outlawry against 
Commodore Moore should be 5 as the act of 
a lunatic or traitor, and its call for assistance utterly 
despised. The only power in Texas that sympathizes 
with us of the south, that abhors the schemes that 
are sought to be perfected in that country to the de- 
triment of this, is the force of liberty, the strength 
of patriotism, and love of country, that animates the 
hearts of those who approve the expedition of the 
Texas fleet, and have ventured upon the defence of 
their-homes and fire sides in defiance of their imbe- 
cile rulers. That the proclamation of outlawry against 
the fleet was known to the British authorities before 
its publication was made, we have other reasons to 
believe than those furnished by the mysterious ap- 
pearance of the British man of war Spartan before 
Galveston early in the month, and the rapid journey 
of Captain Elliott, the British Charge to Havana, 
shortly after the departure of Commodore Moore.— 
Other causes are alleged for the Spartan’s visit to 
Galveston; but it is certain that that vessel carried 
the proclamation down the Gulf, before it reached 
this country as a publisbed document; and Captain 
Eliott will fallin with the steamers of the British 
West India Mail Line, (those prowling patrols of the 
ocean, laden with newspapers and Pairhan guns,) as 
well as his family, whom it is said he has gone to Cuba 
to meet, .These movements indicate an understand- 
ing between the president of ‘I'exas and the British 
powers touching the internal regulation and polity of 
that cowntry that portend something more than the 
ordinary alliance of friendly nations;—else such ex- 
traordinary and opportune events exhibit nature in 
one of her ways of getting up coincidences to amaze 
mankind. 

We will close our remarks to-day by expressing 
the belief that if President Houston is permitted to 
follow the direction of his headlong passions without 
restraint we are shortly destined to witness an 
achievement in apostacy that will make those that 
have gone before, dwindle into insignificance. 

Our readers will perceive that our correspondent 
is one of those inflexible patriots that Texas yet con- 
teins, who do not despair of the republic: God 

that there may be more foundation for his hopes 
than the sanguine impulses of his firm and determin- 
ed spirit. 
Galveston, May 15th, 1843. 
Editors of the Bee: 

You will learn by this packet that the information 
heretofore given in relation to the course of the pre- 
sident about the navy, was entirely correct. It is 
not surprising that incredulity should have been ex- 

ressed by some of your cotemporaries of its truth. 
ho, in their proper senses, could have imagined 
any thing so unwise and monstrous? I have before 
told you, that you must not judge our president by 
any known rules. You might just as well attempt to 
fix a standard by which the causes of the wild imagi- 
nations of the lunatic could pe traced. 


A candid and impartial review of the course of 
his administration, leads irresistably to the conclu- 
gion that he is either treacherous or insane. His first 
step was a forcible and unlawful removal of the seat 
of rnment. He found a congress weak enough, 
if they did not approve, not to condemn the act in 
such manner as the circumstances required. The 
people, most interested, resisted the removal of the | 
archives until n congress, and whilst the 
matter was before that body he secretly sent an arm- 
ed force, took ton of the records, and removed 
them fifteen miles. The party was overtaken and 
forced to surrender. Nothing but the overwhelmin 
force that parsued prevented bloodshed, for such ha 
bean his orders. 

Every appropriation that has been made for the 
defence of the frontier has either been refused or de- 
voted to Indian presents, that have resulted in no 

. Our citizens are still scalped on the frontier, 
and if parties assemble and pursue them, their con- 
duct is denounced as ruinous to the country. He de- 
nounced the Santa Fe expedition and sought to have 
Gen. Lamar impeached on account of it. And yet 
he gave a commission to Col. Warfield to do the same 


thing. 

When the Mexicans invaded the a last spring 
be refused positively to take any steps for the de- 
ſence of the frontier. The people were under arms 
almost en masse, and in the act of marching, and the 
iddignation of the county Te loud and deep, when 
with the basest . seemed to enter into the 
e asked for delay, that he 


June to march with all the forces he could command. 
You will remember his agents and proclamations 
sent to the United States. He postponed and then 
(27th June) called congress together. pnay are 
the necessary laws, which he vetoed. He, about this 
time, issued his celebrated proclamation denouncing 
the brave volunteers from the United States, who 
had, with so much enthusiasm, embarked in our cause. 
Every specification of that paper was notoriously false 
and met with general indignation. His object was to 
prevent a like feeling in the U. States, that he might 
be left to perfect plans, founded, as I believe, on the 
destruction of the country. \ 

The reinvasion of. the country and capture of non- 
combatants in September at San Antonio, seemed 
for a time to have awakened him. He issued a pro- 
clamation (15th September,) calling for volunteers 
to assemble at designated points with orders to elect 
their officers and invade Mexico. The battle of Sa- 
lado and escape of Woll you will remember. When 
the volunteers assembled, be, with his usual duplici- 
ty. took every step in his power to thwart and break 
up the expedition. They at last marched, but under 
such circumstances as to make success impossible.— 
The fate of the Mier prisoners is in consequence of 
his intrigue, the blood of the sixteen decimated sol- 
diers is the price of his falsehood. They did cross 
the Rio Grande under his authority, having the consent 
and approbation of the commanding general—his 
own appointee and who, if. he had orders from the 
executive not to cross the river, never made them 
known to those under his command. The last act of 
the tragedy has not yet been played. The sixteen 
have suffered death and the fate of the rest depends 
upon the breath of a tyrant, who may be controlled 
from considerations of policy, but whose heart bas 
never felt the holy influence of mercy. 

The letter you have spoken of as written to Mexico 

y the British minister, at his request, was an exact 
copy of the president's letter to the minister and no- 
thing more. 

I his letter is the one in which president Houston 
informed Santa Anna that the expedition under Fish- 
er and Green had crossed the Rio Grande without 
th#sanction of the Texas government—thus asserting 
that they were banditti, and not entitled to be treated 
as prisoners of war.—Eprts. or Rea.] 

is message to the last congress was a death blow 
in the country abroad. It presented an appaling pic- 
ture, and was echoed by the official organ in such 
language and terms, as made the country worse than 
a den of outlaws, thieves, and murderers. It is part 
of his system to destroy us abroad and create dis- 
sentions at home, that be may be made Dictator.— 
More than a year since, he avowed it as his opinion 
that the country could not be saved except by a 
Dictator! As evidence of this, at every session 
of congress he has put in practice every artifice to in- 
duce congress to give him the command of the army. 
Althongh before and since the last session he has re- 
fused to take any steps for the defence of the coun- 
try. yet during its continuance he sent them a secret 
message, in which he stated that he had certain in 
formation that Mexico, in forty-five days, would in- 
vade us with an overwhelming force, and asked to 
be appointed commander-in-chief, as he alone possessed 
the confidence of the country, and could bring to our aid 
the chivalry of the U. States!!! 

He issued a proclamation of blockade, and when, 
as a consequence, Mexico was enabled to equip a 
superior fleet, he took it off. And now, when, unex- 
pectedly to him, the fleet is prepared for sea, through 
means derived from Yucatan, and has sailed with 
every prospect before them of destroying the Mexi- 
can squadron, and at least of raising the siege of 
Campeachy, and as a consequence weaken the ene- 
my, he issues a proclamation denouncing the com- 
modore as a mutineer, the acts of the fleet as pira- 
tical, and calling upon foreign powers to take pos- 
session of it. His letter to Mexico caused the deci- 
mation of his fellow citizens, and should the fortune 
of war place the gallant commodore, his officers and 
crew in the power of Santa Anna, their fate pill be the 


yard arm! 


You may have heard of his correspondence with 
Santa Anna and the traitor Seguin last year. The 
denouement of this is, the proposition sent out by 
Judge Robinson from Santa Anna. The special 
organ has put forth several feelers upoo that pro- 
position—has spoken of it as a matter to be gravely 
considered and about which foreign (friendly) pow- 
ers should be consulted. The propositions in extenso 
have at length come to light, and they are such as 
o wise or true man can copsider—it is treason to 

o 80. 

The true friends of the country pray God that 
the gallant commodore, before this extraondi 
document shall reach him, will have covered him- 
self with glory in brilliant achievements and will 


treason. l 

You will ask—why does the country submit to all 
this? There are many causes operating that I hage 
not now time to give. Those who have suffered and 
are most exposed and are on the spot where these 
things are done, are highly excited. and deeply feel 
the calamities brought upon us. They reflect that 
we sre weak abroad, our position and success looked 
upon as uncertain, and that every internal struggle 
is calculated to weaken if not destroy us. They are 
abiding in bitter patience the time that shall free the 
country of his counsels and bring about a state of 
things that will call forth the united action of our 
people for self-preservation. We are unfortunate 
too in this, that all that part of the country east of 
the Trinity 1s living in perfect repose and security, 
and free from alarm. Heretofore and even now they 
contribute but little to the support of the country, 
they have evaded the payment of duties and per 
but a small portion of the directftax. And besides, 
the troubles and danger in the west discourage emi- 
gration there, and as a consequence gives the east an 
accession of population. They send no soldiers to our 
assistance. The weight of population is with them, 
and as a matter of course they have a controlling in- 
fluence in legislation. The support of executive mea- 
sures is justification to their inactivity. 

The last congress passed a law, the provisions of 
which required certain action for the defence of the 
west. He elected by a ballot a major general from 
the east who has taken no steps to carry out the law 
although the year is nearly half expired. And would 
you behave it? alarming as the crisis is, surrounded 
as we are by every danger, and doubtful as to what 
hour we shall be called upon to fight for life, for our 
families and our fire-sides, that not a single soldier is 
in the field nor a single step been taken for the de- 
fence of this great entrepot of our trade or any other 
part of the coast. But yet we quail not. Our peo- 
ple are all brave, all united in the firm resolve to 
maintain our independence or to make our graves in 


the country we live in. 

The course of foreign powers has been anything 
but kind or just to us. e have been amused 
the hope of peace through their intervention. Th 
hes lulled us into repose and to some extent enabled 
the president to sustain his pacific policy. It seems 
that the whole extent of their interference has been 
a most civil remonstrance against a marauding wat 
with a declaration of neutrality.and a desire to et- 
tablish peace. That policy as regards us has deen 
selfish. It has occasioned the adjustment of the 
difficulties between the United States and Mexico and 
will most probably be the means of punctual pay- 
ment of the debt due by Mexico, and Ae melled 
trade. The consequence has been to prevent us from 
assailing Mexico when she was weak—when she 
shall become strong she will be down upon us in full 
force. 

Judge not Texas, I pray you, by her public acts nor 
by what you may see in the public organs. They 
have their purposes to serve and.like all subeidized 

resses write to please those who furnish them bread. 

e may be too bad for blessing” but we are ‘‘too 
good for burning.” 


Tur Asouition Movement ix Texas. Towards 
the last of April we wrote an article upon the sub- 
ject of certain abolition movements, said to have 

een put on foot in Texas, which gave rise to consi- 
derable speculation amongst our own citizens at the 
time and which has been no less a matter of interest 
to the people of that republic. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of that article, the Bulletin and ourselves 
were favored with communications of a most incen» 
diary character, disclosing the existence of a plot to 
invoke the interference of Great Britain in the affairs 
of Texas upon the condition of emancipation being 
adopted by the republic, and also satisfying our own 
mind that there were then in the city of N. Orleans, 
one or more individuals engaged in the service of ne- 
grophilists, and whose presence was dangerous to the 
well being of our people. We believe we could point 
out the man who wrote those communications and 
are so thoroughly convinced ol the accuracy of our 
intelligence respecting him and his movements that 
we will leave nis name with the civil authorities— 
giving him this much warning never to venture ia 
our midst again. 

The last arrival from Texas brought us the fob 
lowing letter from a gentleman, long a. resident of 
that republic, and perhaps better acquainted with 
the popular disposition, the spirit of the times and 
the diplomatic history of the republic than any 
other man in it, which we publish as an act of A 
tice to all concerned —premis ing that we are 
to believe that Groat Britain has made an excep- 
lion in this instance. to ber meddleseme and offpo- 


sive policy wherever the question) of slavery is agi 
tated. : IV . Bees 
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' .  Gelvestom, May Sch, 1843. 
Te-the Editors of the Bee: 


I have noticed an article in your paper, of a late 
date, as well as one in the Commereial Bulletin,” 
founded upon the loto abortive attempts made here 
én the subject of emancipation. From first to last. 
so far as [ been able to trace the matter, it had its 
origin, conception, and develo nt in the action of 
a single individual, the same J presume that offered 
the vindication of the cause for publication in the 
Bulletin. He claims to be a Texian citizen. We do 
pot admit it. It is true he has resided here for several 

ears. His last residence was the city of N. Orleans. 
lie is af enthusiast of some talent, of the same order 
as Parson Miller and Jo Smith, with as little prospect 
of making converts, except amongst those whose 
minds are alike organized. 

The first we heard of this movement was the ar- 
rival of the propagandist. It soon became known 
that he · intended to deliver a lecture at the custom 
house upen the subject. Some twenty gentlemen, 
our most respectable citizens waited on him ina 
body, informed him that it-was a subject upon which 
he could not speak or the people deliberate; that 
his bill was paid, his passage secured to the main 

land, and that he had better depart immediately. He 
' war happy to escape on the terms. He had paid 
a visit to several plantations, conversed with the 
owners of slaves; but such was the indignation ex- 

ressed and such the danger to his life, was he that 
ppy to muke a compromise and leave our shores 
for the. United States, where he now. is, I suppose, in 
the full exercise of his mischievous propensities— 
= it becomes the duty of our people to take care 
of him. | 

He or some one else had connected the names of 
Captain Elliot, the English Chargee, Governor Rey- 
olds, Colonel Love, Thomas F. MeKinny and oth- 
em in the nefarious scheme—a scheme the most 
nonsensical in its conception and uncertain and im- 
probable in its execution that could have been de- 
vised by any one having the. least pretension to a 
common share of understanding. It was no more 
nor jess than first to procure the consent of the 
slaveholder, then to change our constitution, which 
cannot be done under two years, and then apply 
to the British Abolition 5 raise the mo- 
ney to pay for the slaves. he demonstration 
he attempted was on the slaveholder. I have not 
heard of any that favored this project in the least de- 


permit her once to place her iron grip i us, hat] American captains a boat, in which they went out to 
would never relax so long as the least vitality remain- | the flag ship.of tho enemy, to get their charter pa- 
ed to sustain it. . rs signed, so that they could recover their freight, N 
We have made up our minds to sbide fate until] but Admiral Lopez would give them no satisfaction 
the term of the present executive shall expire. If although they were at anchor off Lerma agreeably to. 
we then have any thing left, either national honor | his instructions, and they ought of course to be paid. 
fri so T U viper Fa ae a 1 it. m a only another claim on the part of the Unit- 
riends in the Un ates must not ju us ates government against ; : 
his (the President’s) acts. They shoul iede cation. ii against Mexico for indemnifi- 


remember that the bravest and best may be para- «ul enclose vou 3 translation of 
fal 
ner the weakness or folly of those who have! from Gov. Mendez to Gen. Apel, DI p 


) l , ` | will see that the government of Yucat t 
But to return to the subject matter of this letter. x. & of Yucatan continues to 
We have nearly six Aei voters here a majority a EE perfect goot a The flotilla of gun 
of them Northern Americans and Europeans —and 44 e 
if there be a single one amongst us, who favors, or The position that I have been in for the lest: 
has given countenance to this abolition scheme, he month with the constituted authorities of the country: 
is not known. You may judge from this tact, that in of my adoption, is one of the most peculiar nature. 
the interior, where most of the population immigrat- I have assumed tremendous responsibilities to keep in- 
ed from west of the Alleghenies, it does not and will | Violate, so far as the navy was concerned, the faith 
not find support. Yours, &e. of Texas. Iam acc of disobedience of orders, 
Commodore Moore. when I received orders that it was impossible to ex- 
A public meeting was held at Galveston on the ecute; and I am accused of fitting out a piratical ex- 
20th ult. at which the honorable John M. Allen, pedition, when in fact I was making every sacrifice 
mayor of the city presided; and a vermes of resolu- and straining every nerve to get the vessel to sea in 
tions were adopted, applauding in the highest, terms | è figl ting condition, which I did at length accom- 
the late chivalrous conduct and self-devotion of plish, and what I have done has been done for the 
Commodore Moore, his officers, and men off Yucatan. good of the country—for I felt confident that with 
The resolutions likewise approve the conduct of Col. the force under my command, I would check the ene- 
Morgan, in giving his avowed sanction to the nayal my at least, and let them see that Texas would 
expedition. meet them, and neither be whipped or subdued by 
A Campeachy gun boat arrived at Galveston on treachery. If I get a 5 with the force I hare. 
the 17th ult. with dispatches from Col. Morgan and here, they are whipped in a short fight; and they have 
had repeated chances within the last ten days and 
nights to attack us when it was calm, or nearly so, 
which they have invariably let alone.” 


— eee 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


COMMERCIAL. Theta war of blood and de- 
vastation would speedily ensue between Great Bri- 
tain and the:United States: in eonsequence of any of 
the difficulties which lately existed, and many of 
which have been happily settled by the treaty of 
Washington, our readers must well remember, we 
have never conceded as probable. At every recure 
rence of dispute we have maintained, that between 
two nations whose people were as intelligent, and 
had as much influence in controlling thein own go- 
vernmients though the force of public sentiment, and 
who had such manifest inducements to remain at 
peace, and such reason fo apprehend direful resulis 
in case of resorting to the ‘unpleasant alternative 
of trying which could do the other the most harm" 
there was too much good sense to allow their go- 
vernments to get intoa war with each other, and 
incur all the evils of such e conflict as our next war 
with Great Britain must necessarily be, for any 
considerations so comparatively trifling as they were 
to war about. Kings as well as people have learn. 
ed within the last half century, that war is a dame- 
gerous as well as an expensive game to play at. Mr. 
Webster and Lord Ashburton were entitled to and 
bave received the thanks of their countrymen, for 
most faithfully representing end carrying out the 


Commodore Moore to the Texian government, and 
private letters. i 

A private letter from Col. Morgan, dated at Cam- 
peachy, May 10th, says: 

“If I have swerved from my orders or duty in an 
way, by taking the Mexican coast on our way to Gal- 
veston, it was for the benefit of my adopted country; 
for which I have risked my life and am perfectly 
willing to lose it, provided I can only see her free and 
at peace with the world. Com. Moore could not and 
would not have proceeded to this coast without my 
sanction indeed; we were bound direct to Galveston, 
but for the information we received at the Balize on 
our way out, which was of such a character as 
cause me to believe that the government would have 
reflected upon me, under all the circumstances, if I 
had not done so. ' 


“The fact is, that we have done more to humble 
the pride of Mexico in this expedition, and have 
caused her more real injury, than any and every ex- 
pedition sent against her before—besides breaking 
the charm of the great humbug Paixhans! That Am- 

udia was arranging to concentrate all the Mexican 
orces in Yucatan and transport them direct to Tex- 
as, there can be no doubt. They had about 5,000 
troops in Yucatan—2,000 of which had capitulated, 
under Barragan and Lemus, near Merida, and Am- 

udia was disposed to treat with the Yucatecos, find- 
ng he could not subdue them. Then, with the troops 
that were to join him at Vera Cruz and Tampico— 
some 700 or 800 —he might have given Texas some 
trouble on the coast, while troops might be marched 
in by land to annoy our border again—all of which 
our expedition has frustrated beyond doubt, for Bar- 
ragan and Lemus cannot now get away according to 
the capitulation, and will have to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Ampudia’s troops are deserting every hour 
as fast as they can get off. I see them coming in 
constantly; and every one (of Lemus and Barragan‘s 
arty,) that can make his peace with the Indians, is 
ikewrse deserting—so that you may put down the 
5,000 troops in Yucatan as nothing—their fleet 
worse than useless: and if we catch one or both the 
steamers you shall soon hear something still more 
pleasing.” — 

The following is an extract óf a letter from Com. 
Moore, to the editor of the Texas Times: 

Texas Sloop of war Austin, 
| Of Campeachy, May 10, 1843. 

“Jt was my firm determination to have appeared 
off Galveston and reported the condition of the ves- 
sels to the department, and the reason of my not 
having done so 1s, that Colonel Morgan who is one 
of the commissioners to carry out the secret act of 
congress, (not one section or word of which have I 
yet seen,) informed me that he had the power, aa 
commissioner, to take the responsibility, and that he 
wauld not only advise me to proceed to Galveston 
by the way of the coast of Yucatan, but that he 
would accompany me and risk bis life and reputa- 
tion in order to save Texas from the charge, by 
Yucatan, of bed faith, and to see justice done to 
me. This was generous and noble in Colonel Mor- 
gan, and I hope it will be appreciated by the peo- 
pie of Texas. We accordingly sailed (April 19,) for 

elchac, where I had learned Montezuma was alone. 


The charge of interference or encouragement on 
the part of Captain Elliott is most unjust and untrue; 
their conversation was publio and such as not to 

è the least countenance to any such memure.— 

vernor Reynolds you know a friend to the south 
and her institutions, prompt and decided in his ac- 
tion. He required the abolitionist to give him a 
writing of the falsshood—which he did. He was the 
governor's guest for the night, and because in the ex- 
ercise of his hospitality he did not choose to denouce 
him and spared him the,rope, he took this negative 
action as a sanction of his scheme. Col. Love was 
not here, during the inception, progress, or termina- 
tion of the excitement. He never had an interview 
with the agitator, nor had he heard anything of it.— 
His interest and opinions are both known to be hos- 
tile to any such mischievous agitation. Mr. McKin- 
ny was one of those who thought the abolitionist 
should leave in a hurry—be is perhaps more decided- 
ly opposed to any such movements than any one 
amongst us. | 

1 have Leard the president’s name connected with 
this matter, but have no reasons for supposing the 
charge to be just—if I had, they should be given. He 
has sins enough to answer, wi imputing tbis to ments of difficulties, so far as they have succeeded in. 
adjusting them. None could have better done that: 
which the occasion required—few if any, could have 
done it as handsomely,—yet it would be injustice to 
the great body of the people of both England and 
America to insinuate that the restoration of harmo» 
ny in the case was dependent upon any too men.— 
‘When peace was so manifestly the interest of both 
countries, and was desired by the people of both, 
agents could surely be found qualified to carry the 
desires into effect. If either country really wished a 
war, it would rendily find pretext—if both desired 
peace, they would as readily contrive to avoid war, 
although the services of their ablest statesmen mige 
not have been immediately in requisition. Hence our 
unwavering confidence throughout all these disputes, 
in the belief that hostilities wore remote. But whilst 
so believing in relation to a war of armies, we have 
been unceasingly sounding the tocain of alarm in re- 
lation to the contest for trade and commerce, which 


m. 

- You need entertain no fears that Texas will prove 
reereant to her friends of the south, or that she 
would lightly cast from her those who have encour- 
aged, aided, and assisted her in blood and treasure in 
her darkest hour. We look upon New Orleans al- 
inost as our own: it is there we have received men, 
money and provisions, and above all where the deep- 
est sympathy has been felt and exercised in our be- 
half. It is to that spot we look as a last hope, should 
all others fail us. We wish to assist in building up 

our great city by our trade and commerce, if you 
. will permit us. And although we at present labor 
under every adverse circumstance, mainly brought 

pon us by unwise, if not wicked governing, we shall 
at last triumph. : 


You may have seen, it is true, several newspaper 
paragraphs intimating that it was our interest to cul- 
tivate the closest alliance with Great Britain. Those 
have been the emangtions of unfledged politicians, 
who did not well know what they were writing about, 
apd who did not understand our political attitude or 
ponu Jt is our interest to have trade with Great 

itain—an interest it would be great weakness to 


public disposition in their negotiations and adjust-- -~- 
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are to be the real object of contention between us, 
a contest in which forethought rather than force is 
to be employed, and in which the wisest and most 
skilful willl be likely to gain the victory. That coun- 
try which measures its own resources with the most 
accuracy, and aims with the greatest steadiness at 
applying those resources to legitimate ends,—the 
prosperity of the governed,—will undoubtedly triumph 
in this field. This is a topic worthy of the highest 
ambition. The science of political economy is but 
one of its elements. The laws of nations are depen- 
dent upon its decisions. Prosperity, peace, and abun- 
dance are its concomitants—nay, it may be essential- 
ly an honorable contest—worthy of the people of the 
nineteenth century, if the aim be, as it should, to de- 
cide which country shall do the most good to man; 
and yet it is more likely to be full of the poisons of 
rivalry and avarice. i 

Mr. Webster's speculations at Baltimore on the 
subject of commercial treaties between this and 
other countries, has had a tendency to attract atten- 
tion to the topic. He was preceded however inthe 
theme by very able statesmen, whose reports upon 
the subject were inserted in the Register some time 
since, and deserve now to be recurred to for useful 
information as well as salutary suggestions, particu- 
larly to the able reports made to the house of repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Kennedy, from the committee on 
commerce, which will be found on p, 410 of vol. 63 
another also on page 314, vol. 62, and to Mr. Cush- 
ing’s reportupon the same subject. 

The public press, so far as we have met with ex- 
pressions from it upon the abstract Suggestion of 
fixing commercial relations by treaty, instead of 
by law, seems to lean decidedly against a change 
which would so seriously affect the executive 
and legislative powers under our constitution. This 
is a question of grave consideration. 

The possibility—and the probabilities of England 
and America agreeing upon terms for a commercial 
treaty, that will be mutually beneficial, are speculated 
upon with various conclusions. That the subject is 
worthy of the most profound consideration, is the 
only conclusion we have as yet reached. That good 
may result from cautiously examining the premises, 
no one can doubt. Let us at least see our way dis- 
tinctly before we sign another! West India and Colo- 
nial treaty” with them or any other power. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES, who 
left the seat of government on the 9th ult. on a visit 
to his residence in Virginia, returned on the 5th inst. 
and was saluted on passing the f{gigate Missouri and 
the arsenal upon the Potomac. On the 8th inst. he 
again left Washington, upon an excursion to the north, 
and with a view to be present at Bunker’s Hill on the 
Iich, at the celebration of the completion of the mo- 
nument. Preparations for duly receiving and honoring 
the first officer of the government, are observable at 
various stages upon the route, Philadelphia, N. York, 
&c. He was received in Baltimore by a saluteof 26 

uns, and after having been escorted to Barnum’s City 
Poter was there greeted by a brief address from David 
' Hoffman. esq. In the evening he received the visits 
of his fellow citizens, and on tho morning of the 9th, 
continued on his journey. l 


THE CABINET. The Hon. James M. Porter, 
secretary of war, arrived in Philadelphia on the 2d 
inst. and left next morning for New York, whence 
he proceeds to West Point to attend the annual exa- 
mination of the cadets. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. Our readers 
will find amusement in the account of the seizure 
which the London custom house officers have made 
of the Manchester cotton goods which. few weeks 
since we inserted an account of having been sent as 
an adventure from Boston. A striking, and similar inci- 
deut occurred a few years since on the arrival of 
of the first bale of cotton in England from this coun- 
try which was seized in like manner and under kin- 
dred expressions. A hint may be taken from the 
amount to which that trade has since been extended, 
as to what they may expect from the further results 
of American ingenuity and enterprize. Having the 
raw Materia! in greater abundance and perfection 


i 
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than any other people, we will not be long in fabri- 
catmg whatever can be made of it. The annexed 
fact goes somewhat to illustrate. 

“On the first day of February last, a new pattern 
of Mousselines de Laines arrived at New York, and 
was offerred by the importer at 14 cents per yard by 
the case. The agent of a Rhode Island calico print- 
ing establishment forwarded a piece of the new style 
of goods to Providence the day after their arrival, 
and in 16 days he had the same style of goods and 
of equal fabric in New York, selling at ten cents per 
yard. The manufacturer had but 12 days to engrave 
the new pattern on a copper cylender from which the 
engraving was raised on a steel cylinder, then har- 
dened and ready for impression; the componnd of 
ingredients for color discovered by chemical experi- 
ments—the cloth printed, dried and cased for market. 

The seizure of the bales of cotton goods above al- 
luded to, was made on the ground that the mark 
upon them Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. -was 
fraudulently intended to designate them as manu- 
factured in Manchester, England. The Boston At- 
las, alluding to this laughable mistake of the British 
custom house officers, says: 

„Poor Johnny Bull'—It is a bitter pill for you to 
swallow, this attempt of your offspring to rival you 
in your own home. The American tariff policy, 
adopted in spite of your utmost efforts, and those of 
your agents in this country, has enabled us to match 
our manufactures with yours even in your own mar- 
kets. That intimation in the letter of Messrs. Bar- 
ings, that the seized goods, are as dissimilar as they 
well can be in matter, style and execution,” to the 
English brands, is peculiarly significant. The goods 
are unquestionably of much better fabric than the 
same class of goods turned out from English looms 
—and an impartial examination would doubtless 
convince the examiners that the marks which the 
American manufacturers have attached to the 
goods, ‘are legitimately their marks, without the 
slightest idea of imitating any of the English manu- 
factures.” ' ‘ 

Another Boston 
subject: 

“STARK MILLS.” It is sufficiently amusing that 
John Bull should have selected the above stamp as a 
forgery of the name of a British firm. The pre- 
sent generation must have forgotten the battle of 
Bennington, where, after whipping them soundly, 
General Stark captured a detachment of Burgoyne’s 
army. it was on that occasion he said to his raw 
militia—“ We must thrash these regulars, or Molly 
Stark sleeps this night a widow.” The fact is, the 
name of Stark Mills was given in honor of the old 
hero, the establishment being situated on partof a 
farm which actually belonged to him. 


THE ARMY. 
THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
War department, May 24, 1843. 

In order to obtain the customary information as to 
the discipline, course of studies,and general state and 
condition of the military academy at West Point, the 
following officers of the army will compose a board for 
the inspection of that institution for the present year. 

Major general Winfield Scott. 

Brevet brig. gen. G. M. Brooke, of the 

Colonel Jaines Bankhead, of the artille 

Captain A. Mordecai, ordnance departuient. 

Captain W. H. Swift, topographical engineers. 

Captain H. Brewerton, corps of engineers. 

Captain L. J. Beall, rifle regiment. 

Captain J. C. Casey, subsistence department. 

Brevet captain G. W. Freeman, adjutant general's 
department. 

The board will assemble at West Point on the 5th 
day of June next, for the performance of the duty 
hereby assigned them. J. M. PORTER. 

by order: Secretury war. 
R. Jones, adjutant general. 
Adjutant general's ice, May 24, 1842. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 32. 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant general's 
Washington, May 21, 1843. 

When the number of „privates“ in any company 
of dragoons, ariillery, infantry, or riflemen falls be- 
low the number fixed by Jaw—50 for the dragoons 
and riflemen, 42 artillery and infantry—the captains, 
under the direction of their respective colonels will 
when practicable fill the vacancies as they may hap- 
pen, by enlisting (or re-enlisting) such good men as 
may be obtained at or in the vicinity of their stations. 
No extra expense for recruiting parties or the hire 
of rendezvous will be incurred. 

By command of Major Gen, Scott: 

R. JONES, adjutant general 

Transfer. May 24—brevet 2d lieut. J. W. Abert, 
Sth infantry, transferred to the corps of topographi- 
cal engineers, and ordered to report to the colonel. 


[army & Novy Chronicle. 


paper has this paragraph on the 


infantry. 
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THE NAVY. . : 

Gramrus. The friends of the officers on board 
the United States schooner Grampus, feeling natu- 
rally anxious for their fate, in consequence of no 
tidings being received from that vessel for two months 
past, have made inquiry at the navy department for 
information that would relieve their fears. For the + 
information of the relatives and friends of all on 
board, we are requested to state that no official in- 
telligence of any kind has reached the department 
from the Grampus since she sailed from the Chesa- 
peake, on or shout the 20th February last. Her 
cruising ground was along the coast between Cape 
Hatteras and the St. John’s in Florida; and her or- 
ders were to return to Noriolk for supplies as soon 
as her stores began to run short. Madisonian. 

The Boston Post states that on the 14th of March 
last, the Grampus communicated with Charleston, 
South Carolina, at which time Commander Downes, 
mailed a letter for his lady at Charlestown, Mass., 
requesting her to meet him at Norfolk between the 
Sth and 15th of April. Mrs. D. proceeded to Nore 
folk accordingly, but, after waiting there until she 
despaired of her husband’s safety, returned to Charles- 
town. 

“The United States schooner Grampus was spo- 
ken March 10th, at 4 o’clock, P. M., 12 the 
Howell, Capt. Morris, from Havana, ſor Charleston, 
then thirty miles off Charleston bar. The weather 
was excessively hazy. On inquiry, the officer of the 
Grampus stated that Charleston lay fifteen miles to 
the northward, which proved not to be correct, the 
city being really rather south. The same night the 
Howell, at half past 10 o’clock, came to anchor in 
Charleston, it then blowing so heavy a gale that te- 
veral vessels in the harbor suffe damage. The 
Howell and Grampus were in company for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, after which the Grampus stood off 
from the shore. The Grampus was very ligbt, and 
had left Charleston a day or two before, and if we 
recollect right, without some of her principal offi- 
cers on board. M F. Journal of Com. 

Inox steam FRIGATE. The Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle, says: the iron steam frigate, building at Pitts- 
burg, is rapidly progressing to completion, and will 
be ready for transportation to Erie in about six 
weeks. She is to have a low pressure engine, is 
pierced for three masts, and will be completely 
steamship riggid. 

Tue U. S. sore Saratoca, Captain Tatnall, now 
ready for sea, and only waiting a wind, is 
the finest vessel of her class in the world. She rates 
as sloop-of-war, is 1,000 tons burthen, and her com- 
plement of officers and men are all told about 250 
men and boys. She mounts 20 guns; of which 6 are 
68 pounder Paixhan guns, the other 14 medium 32 
pounders—a most formidable battery. 

| LM. Y. American. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


l PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE SENATORIAL APPORTIONMENT. The Keystone 
contains officially, an act to fix the number of sena- 
tors and representatives from which we have com- 
piled a table showing at a glance, the number of the 
districts, county or counties composing the same, how 
many senators such district is entitled to, and in what 
years they are to be elected: Philadel. 


ln what year 
3 
‘ chosen. 


1843. 


Whole No. 


2 
A 
1. Philadelphia city 
2. Philadelphia county 
3. Montgomery 
4. Chester and Delaware 
5. Berks 
6. Bucks 
7. Lancaster and Lebanon 
8. Schuylkill, Carbon, Mon- 
roe and Pike 
Northampton and Lehigh 
. Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming 
Bradſord and Tioga 
Lycoming, Clinton and 
Centre 
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Ferry and Cumberland 
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Franklin and Adams 
- Huntingdon and Bedford 1 
. Clearfield, Indiana, Cam- 
bria and Armstrong 1 
21. Westmoreland & Somerset | 
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22: Fayette and Green 


l — — 1 

23. Washington 1 — — 1 

24. Allegheny and Butler 2 1 1 = 

25. Beaver and Mercer l — 1 — 

26. Crawford and Venango 1 — 1 — 

27. Erie 1 l — — 
28. Warren, Jefferson, Clar- 

ion, M’Keea and Porter 1 — — 1 

33 11 11 11 


Re.izr weree. The Bank of Pennsylvania has 
delivered to the state trgasurer 387, 000, out of the 
125,000 originally issued by that bank in relief notes, 
fos cancellation. This will make a deduction of 
$137,000 from the ciroutation of that description of 
paper, during the present month. Reduction like 
thifs or afew months will bring relief into notes better 
repute. 

We obtain the following statement from the books 
of the auditor general: 


Amount Amount ln circu- 
Relief banks. issued. cancelled lation. 
Towanda, $107,500 696 $17,904 
Berks coun 45,787 24,605 21,182 
West branc 25,000 €,256 18,744 
Erie 375.674 8,495 366,979 
Moyamensin 62,500 8,430 54,070 
Penn township 100,000 5,958 94,042 
Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ 80,260 6,560 73,700 
Pennsylvania 125,000 87,000 38,000 
521 27,000 684,521 
Funded by banks of 42 
N. Liberties, Del- 
county, Farmers’ 
Bucks, German'n 
Chester co., Far- 
mers of Lancas- 
ter, Mecha., Phil- 
adelphia, Farm- 
ers and Mechan- 
ics of Harrisburg. 442,343 
Decrease of circulation $979 343 


The whole issue was 62, 186,550 68. 

[Harrisburg Reporter. 

Tarivo stocx. We would have imagined that 
it would have been possible at this time of day, to 
have got up a mania al Philadelphia after stocks of any 
kind! How true it is, that a community seldom profit 
by experience, though individuals may. Under a law 
of the last session of the legislature, books were direct- 
ed to be opened last week for “taking stock” in the 
Delaware canal. Subscriptions were limited to 100 
shares to each individual. A rush to get shares was an- 
ticipated, and on the commissioners opening the books, 
persons were hired for their athletic powers to reach 
the stand by force, after some hours’ tumult, the room 
was 1 storm, the windows broken, and the 
crowd rushed in bodily; the commissioners made 
their escape, and are now avowcdly unable to carry 
out the law. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The court of errors edule tay of South Caroli- 
na has decided the important bank case adversely to 
the banks. The Charleston Courier, referring to the 
fact, says: 

“It will be seen that the bank case has been acciden- 
tally decided against the bank; that is, half a benci nas 
taken advantage of the accident of sickness in one of 
their number, wn to be an opposite way of think- 
ing, to decide adversely to the bank. Adecision thus 
given is without legal or moral weight, and will 
scarcely be regarded as settling the Jaw of the state. 
The result of the decision, however, is not a forfei- 
ture of the charter of the bank, but only an assertion, 
temporary we trust, of the principle that suspension, 
per se, or without fraud, is ground of forfeiture; and 
the case goes to the jury on the issue of “not guilty” 
to try the fact of suspension; and we trust that no 
Charleston jury will be found to lend its sanction to 
the unrighteous doctrine.” 


INDIANA. 

APPRAISEMENT Laws. We learn from the Brook- 
ville American that Judge McLean, in the U. States 
court at Indianapolis, sustained the decision of the 
supreme court relative to valuation laws. The case 
was similar to that in Illrnois, on a decree to foreclose 
a moptgage. The judge said he himself bad doubted 
the correctness of the decision, but he was bound to 
respect and obey the decisions of that court; and al- 

. though he did not say, yet he plainly intimated that 
in a suit on a common debt, although eontracted be- 
fore the passege of our valuation, we would sustain 
their constitutiooality.“ 
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ILLINOIS. 


Bowns. The Journal of Commerce states that the 
following is the classification of Illinois bonds, as un- 
derstood in Wall st: 

Illinois canal bonds of 1860. 

Do do Delafield do of 1860. 

Do Bank bonds, 1860. 

Do Internal improvement, 1861. 

Do Bonds of 1865, commonly known as Maca- 

lister and Stebbins’ bonds. 

Do Internal improvement bonds, of 1870. 


The efficient representatives of Illinois, Messrs. 
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shops andof their very tools of trade; and of the 
property so lost, less than twenty thousand is eover- 
ed by insurance. 

Such a calamity cannot but meke » pewerſel ap- 
pealto the sympathy of a generous public; and. im 
their reliance on that appeal, the citizens of Palla 
hassee consult the feelings which they have them 
selves manifested on like occasions towards the ea~ 
lamities of their more fortunate fellow citizensoff . 
the United States. . 

Having just escaped from the ravages of an In- 
dian war, they had 5 to oe the hope ef re- 
Oakley & Ryan, now in New Tork, have justly de- turning prosperity, though struggling with those em- 
(ermined to make no distinction in the ee of barrassments of the currency and commence of the: 

f 3 United States which have been felt mone op less im 

Delafield, or other bonds, issued for the Illinois and ree tion of th ión. but io- the sents wi 
rn ance for subscription to mont eee aoe ae 8 ' VAa pez 
nearly subscribed for. The Macalister a tebbins’ ; 2 
bonda are expected to, from the fact that the state „ th sale paro e 5 I 
only obtained a loan on them for about one-third of „ond the li it ae hs z 50 EO Palas = pa 
their face, which indebtedness they admit. All other Ta aid. The a 8 wio 1 0 
8 are recognized by the state for the face of most heavily suffered by the late destructive fire 
s will seek, through a different channel, to sepais their 
pas heavy loss. That portion of its victims to whom re- 
FLORIDA. lief may come, need that it should be promptly ad- 

The territory is rapidly filling up with emigrants, ; ministered. 
F. EPPES, mayor of Tallahassee, 


especially from the adjacent states. Sam Jones 
(Apiacka) with 60 or 70 peaceable Indians remain in Chairman of the general meeting of the citizens. 
From investigationss had before a committee 


its southwestern section. He is said also to fear 
5 to the west, in consequence of having pointed for the purpose, we learn that the loss sus- 
drawn on himself the hatred of the Creeks by hav- | tained by the citizens of Tallahassee in conse 


ing killed one of their tribe. of this sad calamity has been ascertamed sak 


Convtacration aT TarLamassee. The follow- | least half a million of dollars! The whole business 
ing moving appeal has been addressed by the peo- Part of the city has been swept away, and net a 
ple of Tallahassee and its vicinity to their fellow store of any kind left standing. The ease is truly 
citizens on the occasion of a disaster by fire which iene which appeals strongly to the kindliest sympa- 
bas lately overtaken and overwhelmed that thriving | thies of a generous people. 


me Tallahassee, May 27, 1843 10A 
e, May <i, 1 ° > 

At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Leon PR 57 N 5 e 5 
county, held in the court house at Tallabassee, on the t; J Tati f th ans, ing 
27th of May, Mr. Eppes, the mayor of the city, be- A ey P h treaty; de to have vacated the 
ing in thec air, the following resolution was unani- miliona of 55 e new purchase—some four or six 
mously adopted: : 

Resolved, ‘That the committee of relief be autho- . 5 Lei s 8 
rized to prepare and to submit to the chairman of Lie tess erè aha itched their tents in 1 11 
the general meeting, for his approbation, an address Dorado of the sent and are now basil aha éd l 
to the people of the United States ón the subject of maki d build; 3 
the recent fire, and that he be empowered to sub- iiss ng claims and building domicils for their fami- 
scribe and to forward copies of the address, if ap- "hie ; ; ; 
proved, to the editors of the principal newspapers in F Fare 1 N 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, for publica- | Sf the b il in th 10 Jo MIONA OI Acres 
tion, and to address to the mayors, intendants, or the ioe est soil in the world, together with endless 


chief magistrates of the principal cities of the U. 5 8 5 


States copies of the same. trade of which will soon become invaluable and add 

The committee appointed the day preceding, con- incalculably to the wealth of our territory. Nor 
sisting of the following gentlemen, to wit, General need the advantages be confined exclusively to the 
Mercer, chairman, L. A. Thompson, Wm. II. citizens of Iowa. The new country is open to all 
Brockenbrough, T. H. Hagner, H. L. Rutgers, Gen. | who choose to go upon it, and we can safely say 
T. Brown, G. W. Call, John Parkhill, J. B. Gam- there is room enough upon it for the population of 
ble, and J. E. Broome, met immediately after the almost any state in the union. Those who choose to 
adjournment of the general meeting, and agreed come will do well to come, and they will be wel- 
upon the following address to the people of the U. come. Oregon is a “small potato” compared with 
States: the new Iowa purchase, so far as the interests of a 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. | western seltler are concerned. 

It has pleased an inscrutable Providence to afflict,| Hundreds of emigrants have landed at our wharf 
by an awful calamity, the inhabitants of a city on | within the last two or three weeks, and the tide still 
the frontier of the union. At 5 o’clock in the after- | continues to pour in upon us—most of them bound 
noon of Thursday, the 25th of May, the city of Tal- for the Indian country. In fact we are going ahead 
lahassee, numbered, with a population not exceeding | here under a high press of steam—and as the hard 
two thousand souls, eighty-nine stores and houses, | times are about over, there is nothing now can stop 
the theatre of active mercantile and manufacturing | us but the fulfilment of Miller's prophecy—and eveu 


industry. In three hours, by a devastating fire, that will hardly catch us napping. [lows Gazette. 
which no exertion could stay, not a solitary store, — 
OREGON. 


shop, or theatre of business remained. A property 
in buildings, which many estimated at not much less | Ewicrawrs. The “Liberty Banner,” published in 
Clay county, Missouri, says: 


than half a million, had fallen a prey to the flames, 
and with it goods, furniture, and moveable effects} © “We are informed that the expedition to Oregon 
now rendezvoused at Westport, in Jackson county, 


of the value of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
will take up its fineof march on the 20th of this 


lars more. 
The extent of this overwhelming calamity may be | month. The company consists of some four or five 
hundred emigrants, some with their families. They 


measured by the fact, that from the ports of Talla- 
will probably have out one hundred and fifty wa- 


hassee, at the monthof the river St. Marks, there 
has been exported in the current year, or collected | gons, drawn by oxen, together with horses for near 
ly every individual, and some milch cows. They 


for exportation, chiefly on account of the merchants 
and traders of Tallahassee, 32,000 bales of cotton, | will, we suppose, take as much provision with them 
as they can conveniently carry, together with a few 


the only staple export of the territory of Florida, a 
quantity worth, in ordinary years, $1,200,000, and, of the necessary implements of husbandry. There 
are in the expedtttion a number of citizens of i- 


at its present reduced price, a moiety of that sum. aya a ap 
i i U i estimable value to any community, men of fine in- 
j telligence and vigorous and intrepid character, ad- 


has hitherto been imported, comprehending not Le! 
merely nor chiefly the comforts or juxuries but the rie aon to lay the firm foundations of a 


necessaries of life, its staple commodity having until 
lately employed the productive industry of the coun- | Abos, THE oRNITHOLOGIST. Dr. G. B. Smith, 
of this city, has received a letter from this distin- 


try, to the exclusion of every othcr pursuit. The 

merchants and agents of a commerce that has ex- | guished naturalist, dated ‘‘on Vermillion river, 1,100 
ceeded two and a half millions in the year, are, by | miles above St. Louis, May 18, 1843,” which states 
that the party are all well, in excellent spirits, and 


a sudden blow, deprived of their stores, warehouses, l ( 
and their unsold stockof goods—the artisans of their | that they have procured specimens of several new . 


` 
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quadrupeds and birds. A defect in the boiler of the 
steamboats had caused them to stop for a few hours, 
but the repaira were just completed, and they would 
proceed immediately on their voyage. [Ball. Pat. 

Expepirion ro tae Rocxr Movuntams. The 
Savannah Republican publishes the following letter 
from one of the party in the expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains under Sir Charles Stuart: 

Fort St. Louis, April 30. 

The lateness of the season has caused us to delay 
our departure a fortnight after the time which had 
been originally designated. Nor shall we be able to 
leave the borders of civilization, which are about three 
hundred miles from here, immediately after reaching 
them. Partly in order to let the grass grow a little 
higher, partly to accustom ourselves of the life of the 
wilderness, we shall spend a week or two in camp in 
the neighborhood of Westport. 

Our party is composed of about twenty gentlemen 
and some thirty servants, or rather muleteers. There 
are three Englishmen, four Germans, and two French- 
men. Three of the Americans are from Baltimore: 
all the others from the banks of the Mississippi. The 
greatest number seem to have no other object than to 
spend a pleasant summer, and improve their constitu- 
tions by the exposure to hot and cold, rainy and dry 
weather. There are, however, several young men 
whom the love of science decided to join the flag of 
the descendant of the Stuarts. There are four botan- 
ists, two ornithologists, and two doctors, and one gen- 
tleman of the party, a poss. He is said to be one of 
the editors of the Picayune, in which he writes lines 
under the name of Phazma.“ 

At this place, an old and experienced mountaineer 
has been apponted commander in chief of our expe- 
dition, and leader of our caravan. We shall look ra- 
ther fierce, with our guns and rifles, pistols and but- 
cher knives, our blanket coats and other dres ball 
articles. A German painter is going with us, to 
immortalise our beards and costumes. One of the 
doctors has provided himself with the latest fracture 
machine and all other instruments of torture belong- 
ing to his profession, which he is exceedingly anxious 
to try on some of his new friends. Each of us has 
taken about ten dollars’ worth of Indian currency, 
viz: blue and white beads, knives, vermillion, hawk 
bells, and brass rings. With this we expect to keep 
our wardrobes in good order, and procure for oursel- 
ves all the luxuries of Indian life. 

We are to travel part of the way in company with 
a corps of the United States soldiers. under Captain 
Fremont, who has been making a survey of the far 
west for some years past. I am told. also, that some 
Roman Catholic Priests will avail themselves of the 
opportunity for Joining the mission of their church in 

e Rocky, Mountains. 


— 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. The Boston Atlas 
copies Mr. Webster's speech, and says: 

“We must confess, that for ourselves, we cannot 
entertain the same sanguine hepes that there can 
ever be reached by negotiation, such a treaty of re- 
ciprocity between this country and Great Britain, as 
it will be for our interest to accede to. England 
would be glad, no doubt, to induce us to abandon tbe 
system of protection to our iron and woollen manu- 
factures, and to our silk, yet in its infancy; but we 
have no faith that any now living will ever see the 
day when her ports will he opened to our grain, least 
of all to our maize, an article that, more than any 
other, would interfere with her great landed and ag- 
ricultural interest. 

From other countries there is more to hope, and 
we rejoice to perceive that Mr. Webster has pointed 
out the great need of the instant attention of our go- 
vernment to a new treaty with Brazil. 

Mr. Webster, it will also be seen, dwells with 
much earnestness on the importance of permanence 
as greater than that of the mount of protection in a 
tariff. To a certain extent, we respond most hear- 
. ly; and to the same extent, we have no doubt, he 

has spoken the sentiments of the people of New Eog: 
land. We do not ask, and have never desired a hol- 
low and inflated protection. The bubble which the 
south blew up for us some years ago, did not burst 
in our eyes without clearing our vision. Our manu- 
facturers want no hot-house culture. They have 
too dearly arpe that it is sure to be followed by a 
nipping frost. Important as ma ‘ 
N it is not all that is desirable—nor, br its 
sake, will the free states ever consent to abandon the 
main principle of protection. We do not ask any 
favoritism to any section of the union, in this protec- 
tion. We ask for equal support and equa? protection 
to all the diversified interests of every section—not 
less to our fisheries—to our agriculture—to our ma- 
nuſactures, than to our commerce.” 


e 
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state of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for the pure 
pose of some , 
though small, is to him important, and is a saving 
from a life income, made with difficulty and privation. 


MR. PRENTISS. We copy the foll from a 
letter of the Hon. 8. S. Prentiss, pub) in the 
Natchez Courier: 

“I consider the first and paramount duty of the 
whig party to be to preserve the state from the hands 
of the repudiators, to save the state from utter degra- 
5 and to 1 every decent and honest man 

rom leaving it in disgust. It is absolutely necessary 
to beat Nis qntibonders: I consider this a question 
of self-preservation, and that to its success we ought 
to sacrifice all other political considerations what- 
ever. 
than a state governed by the repudiating leaders of 
Mississippi. 87 purge it from the leprosy which now 
renders it an object of loathing and scorn to all 
Christendom, demands every sacrifice, personal or 
political, which may be necessary to attain the point.“ 


THE LATE CENSUS OF UPPER CANADA 
gives the population as 506,055: of which number, 
the natal country of 40.684 is England, 78,255 Ireland, 
39,781 Scotland, 247,665 Canadians, of British origin, 
13.969 Canadians, of French origin, 6,681 continent 
of Europe, 32,838 of United States; 7,595 are foreign- 
ers not naturalized. 


CANADIAN TARIFF. The Boston Atlas re- 
marks that the duties imposed by the Canadian legis- 
lature on American products, take effect on the first 
of July. On wheat the duty is seven and a half cents 
per bushel, and on flour a Hea ge per barre]. No 
distinction is made between flour going to England, 
whether manufactured from wheat produced in Ca- 
nada or it. the United States; it is still to be admitted 
5 ras produce, at a duty of some ten cents per 

arrel. 

The duty in England on American flour is equal to 
a prohibition, and the only way it can be avoided is 
by manufacturing the wheat in Canada. The case 
is similar with provisions. If packed in Canada, 
whether raised there or in this country, they are 
admitted at the same duty, and this is merely nomi- 
nal; whereas, if packed in this country, they cannot 
be sent as heretofore through Canada. 
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MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. It will 
be seen by the annexed article, copied from the Al- 
bany Argus, that instruction in vocal music has been 
successfully introduced into the common schools of 
New York: 

“Sinenra FOR THE MILLION.” There was an ex- 
hibition yesterday before the convention of county 
superintendents, and on a pretly extensive scale, of 
the success with which children may be taught to 
read music, and to sing, not melody merel t in 
parts, duetts, trios and even quintettes, and in good 
time and tune. We regret or rather our citizens 
have reason to regret, that more were not present to 
witness an exhibition, which in the language of the 
resolution adopted by the convention, furnished in- 
contestible evidence, if any were needed under the 
experience of England, France and Germany, of the 
practicability of intermingling the study and practice 
of vocal music with the ordinary routine of common 
school instruction, not only without interfering with 
the latter, but with advantage ta pupil and teacher. 

The mass of these children, as we understocd 
Professor Illsley, have been under his 0 for 
one year—eome of them two, and fewer still for 
three years—during which time they had not been 
employed in the study and practice of music more 
than two hours a week, on an average. And yet 
these children had pe pein in these broken hours, 
a good knowledge of written music, some of them 
the power of singing difficult melodies with perfect 
correctness and ease, and all of them the ability to 
bear a part in a chorus with confidence. Several of 
them, we understand, form part of Mr. IIIsley's 
choir, and from the written notes, are in the habit 
of preparing themselves, without even a rehearsal for 
sustaining their parts io the music of the church. It 
is an acquisition which, 16 rare, as yet, among chil- 
dren of that age, and one which it is not di cult to 
see they regard as among the most cherished of their 
attainments. 

As a successful test of an experiment, the exhibi- 
tion was one of high interest, and must go far to- 
wards impelling the superintendents of our common 
schools throughout the state tu an effort to introduce 
music as an elementary branch of education. 


AMERICAN REPUDIATION. The following 
etition is to be presented to congress by the Rev. 
ydney Smith, Dean of St. Paul. 

The humble petition of the Rev. Sydney Smith, to 

the house of congress at Washington. 

I petition your honorable house to institute some 
measures for the restoration of American credit, and 
for the payment of debts incurred and repudiated 
by several of the states. Your petitioner lent to the 


A penitentiary is a more reputable residence 
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public improvement. The amount, 


If their refusal to pay (from whieh a very lange. 
number of English families are suffering) had deem 
the result of war, produced by the unjust aggression 
of pomer enemies; if it had arisen from civil dis- 
cord; if it had proceeded from an improvident appli- 
cation of means in the first years of self governments 
if it were the act of a poor state struggling against the 
barrenness of nature—every friend of America would 
have been contented to wait for better times; but the. 
fraud is committed in the profound peace of Penne 
sylvania, by the richest state in the Union, after the 
wise investment of the borrowed money in roads and 
canals, of which the repudiators are every day 
ing the advantage. It is en act of bad faith which 
(all its circumstances considered) has no parallel, and 
no excuse. À 

Nor is it only the loss of property which your pa- 
titioner laments; he Jaments still more that immense 
power which the bad faith of America has given to. 
aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of free in- 
stitutions in the old world. It isin vain any jlongar 
to appeal to history, and to point out the wrong 
which the many have received from the few. The 
Americans, who boast to have improved the institue 
tions of the old world, have at least equalled its crimes. 
A great nation, afier trampling under foot all earth- 
ly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as 
ever disgraced the worst king of the most degraded 
nation of Europe. 

It is most painful to your petitioner to see that 
American citizens excite, wherever they may go, the 
recollection that they belong to a dishonest 
who pride themselves on having tricked and pillaged 
Europe; and this mark is fixed, by their faithless fó- 

islators, on some of the best and most honorable men 
n the world, whom every Englishman has been eager 
to see and proad to receive. 

Jt is a subject of serious concern to your peti- 
tioner that you are losing all that power whieh the 
friends of freedom rejoiced that you possessed, looke 
ing upon you as the ark of human happiness. and the 
most splendid picture of justice and wisdom tha! the 
world had yet seen. Little did the friends of Ameo 
rica expect it, and sad is the spectacle to see you 
rejected by every state in Europe as a nation with 
whom no contract can be made, because none will 
be kept; unstable in the very fouridation of socia) life, 
deficient in the elements of good faith, men who pre- 
fer any load of infamy, however great, to any pred 
sure of taxation, however light. 

Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy for so many 
degrees of longitude and latitude which the petitions 
er deplores, but he is alarmed also by that total want’ 
of shame with which these things have been done, 
the callous immorality with which Europe has beeg. 
plundered, that deadness of the moral sense which 
seems to preclude all return to honesty, to perpetuate 
this new infamy, and to threaten its extension over 
every state of the union. 

To any man of rea! philanthropy, who receives’ 
pleasure from the improvements of the world, the 
repudiation of the public debts of America, and the 
shameless manner in which it has been talked of and 
done, is the most melancholy event which has happen- 
ed during the existence of the present generation. 
Your petitioner sincerely prays that the great and: 
good men still existing among you, may, by teaching 
to the United States the deep disgrace they have: 
incurred in the whole world, restore them to mora! 
health, that high position they have lost, and which, 
for the happiness of mankind, it is so important th 
should ever maintain; for the United States are now 
working out the greatest of all political probleme, 
and upon that confederacy the eyes of thinking mon 
are intensely fixed, to see how far the mass of man- 
kind can be trusted with the management of their 
own affairs, and the establishment of their own hap 
piness. [London Globe, 8th May. 


S. WESTERN BORDERS. We have hertofort 
copied several paragraphs from St Louis papers, show 
ing the all or presumed design of an organized 
band, occupying the debateable ground” on the bore 
ders of Mexico and Texas; that design being, in 
brief, the plunder of those trading parties or caras 
vans whieh traverse the prairies between our west 
ern country and the interior towns of Northern Mex- 
ico. In one instance, at least, the robbery had been 
effected, accompanied, it seems, by murder. 

On the 24th of April one William Mason wes ag 
rested at Independence, (Missouri) charged with the 
murder of Antonio Charvis, a citizen of New Mexie 
co, who wes on his way from Santa Fe to St. Louis; 
with a party of twenty men, two wagons, a number 
of mules anda large sum of, money. The St. Louis 
Now Era says: 


e 
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This movement is but an extension and an im- «7, Seek from preference the English alliance = 


rovement upon a system which has been in opera- our commerce, as being the power most in wan 
tion many years among the frontier men of Missou- us for her navy, and most useful for the development 
ri, many of whom have made immense sums of mo- of out own. Exchange our wood and other pro- 
ney in one simple branch of mule stealing from the | ductions for her gold, and establish between her mer- 
Santa Fe Mexicans and Indians.. The professions chants, her sailors, and ours frequent intercourse, 
of these men,- that they molest no Americans, are which will form those of our country in the know- 
sincere and true. With all their laxity of justice, ledge of navigation and trade. * es 
their barbarism and ferocity, {a more honorable} “8, Extend conquest continually towards the north 
race of men, (in some acceptations of that much | atong the Baltic, as well as towards the south by the 
abused word) never existed. They would not hesi- Black Sea. 
tate to steal, and rob, and even to assassinate—but| «9, Get as near as possible to Constantinople and 
their petriotism 18 Un uestionable—they will never | the Indies. He who shall reign there will be the 
touch one of their fellow citizens, sav» in the way | true sovereign of the world. In consequence, raise’ 
of kindness, or a ‘fair fight with no grudgin and ant- | continual wara—sometimes with Turkey, sometimes 
mosity. II is no céime, with them, to rè and kill with Persia. Establish dock yards on the Black Sea, 
a Mexican, or to shoot down a ‘yarmint? of a Ca-| and mono lize that sta as well as the Baltic, as a 
Col. Warkeld. Col. W. was, when Mason left, at manche, burn up his wigwam and its inmates and | double point necessary to the success of the projects 
the Little Arkansas, with forty-five men, waiting to carry off his mules. He is only a Mexican— Ca- hasten the fall of Persia; penetrate to the Persian 
intercept a compa of traders who were expected manche. But they will not molest the American tra-| Gulf, if possible, re-establish, by Syria, the ancient 
to leave Santa Fe about the Ist inst. der. ~~ these e have been perpetrated for| trade of the Levant, a ety D 1 
i ; ; years and years, without attracting any attention at| which are the mart of the whole world. Once there, 
and David nd inst. two of the marande cua {ears ar government, while, the local magistrates | we may do bor n England's gold. 3 
dy, having been arrested by some citizens of Jackson ah 74 75 ie ipa wo interfere, or ele aga io «40, Seek for and keep earefully the Austrian al- 
county. The Republican says: wink at such infamous acts. (W. T. Com- e. } liance; support outwardly its ideas of the future so- 
We learn from one of the gentlemen who had ae vereignty of Germany, and excite privately the jea- 
i THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. lousy of German princes against her. Enleavor to 
From the Paris Siecle. make either one or the other call in the assistance of 
The following historical document will be read | Russia, and exercise a kind of protection over the 
with lively interest. It is the will of PETER THE country, which will pave the way for ſuturs domina- 
Great, as was sent to Jouis XIV. by the French | tion. , a 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, in which is found the) 11. Interest the house of Austria to drive out the 
Gallatin and Christopher Searcy, Schuyler Oldham, political idea which has ever since presided over the Turks from Europe, and neutralize its jealousies 
Thomas Towson, Dr. Joseph de Prefoniaine, Samuel policy of the sovereighs of Russia: _ ben Constantinople shall be conquered, either by 
O'Berry, two brothers named Harris, Joha McCor- “In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible | raising up a wat for her amongst the old European 
mick, Nathaniel H. Morton, and Benjamin Tolbert. Trinity, we, Peter I, to all our descendants and suc-| states, or by giving her a share in thé conquest, 
The seven first named composed the party who cessors to the throne and government of the Russian| which may afterwards be retaken from her. 


were in favor of the murder—and the first four com- nation: The great God, from whom ws hold our ex- «9, Apply yourself to attracting all the disunited 
mitted the deed. The citizens of Clay and Jackson istence and our throne, having opened our tye and or schismatic Greeks scattered over Hungary and 
formed themselves into parties, and are engaged in upbeld our steps, permits me to consider the Rus-| poland: make yourself theig centre, their support, 
scouring the country on the route to Santa Fe in zan people as fore-ordained to the general domina- | and establish beforehand a universal predominance 
search of those yet at large. The probability is tion of Europe. I found this though’ ufer the fact | by a kind of sacerdotal autocracy and supremacy. 
that by this time several more of them are arresied that Eeropean nations have reached, is the most | They will be so many friends that we shall have 
y gear gee vonfessed; the former said part, a state of old age, approaching decay. or they | among our enemies. 
Eeri J fired at Charvis, but 5 until rahe wal are making rapid strides towards it; it follows, there- 413. Sweden giamembere d, Persia conquere a, Po- 


: RA fore, that they must be easily and indubitably coh- 4 i 
dead, and then did thro h fear, believing that Mc- s d this lat land subjugated, Turkey vanquished, our armies as- 
Dani i would el ade he refused. uered by a people young an fresh, when this latter 


l ined its full d st „ Look sembled, the Black Sea and the Baltic guarded by 
The plunder of the two McDaniels was found con- sti an asin of 105 . reoi east and | dur vessels, it will be necessary to propose, secretly, 
osaled in the office of the clerk of the county court west by the north as periodical movements, deter- first to the Court of Versailles, then to that of Vien- 
of Clay county, who is suspected of being a party in F 


Provide ho thus re na, to share with her the empire of the universe. 
the adair, and his conduct would warrant such be- rovidence, w0 ge- an. 


h le by the i i f barba- | One of the two accepts. which will infallibly be the 
lief. He refused, while citizens were searching nerated the Roman people by the Tuas Scos aros 
his promises, to open a drawer in his secretary, al- 


case, by flattering their ambition and self-love, make 
use of that one to crush the other, by engaging her 
leging as tho reason that it contained pravate papers, 

but dreading the anger of the mob about his office, 


in a struggle the 158 of which cannot dou tful, 
Russia possessing all the east and a great portion of 
ho submitted, and upon examination, the drawer was 
{ound to contain $1,500 of the plunder. 


Much praise is due the citizens of Jackson and 
Clay counties for the promptness which they have 
displayed in arresting 80 daring a band. Measures 
were taken by them to close all avenues of escape, 
guards were placed at the landings to search the 
steamboats passing down, and in one instance when 
a boat had got in advance of a scouting party, they 
rode all night to intercept her.” 

Another St. Louis paper says: 

“They boldly avow their participation in the rob- 
bery and murder, justifying it under a commission 
given one of them as a captain in Texas. They 
took the Santa Fe road from Independence, and on 
their route met an express which Charvis had des- 

tched to Independence for assistance. They cap- 
tured the express—learned Charvis’s position—and 
taking back the express, seized, robbed and shot 
Charvis. Dr. Prefontaine and six others returned to 
Missouri, and the other eight remained, and have no 
doubt joined Warfield’s party at or beyond the Ar- 
kansas river. The two McDaniels, Berry, and Brown 
have been taken, and about 94,000 in money reco- 

The following account of the parties concerned is 
from the Aurora of this city: 

“The ‘Colonel Warfield’ here alluded to is the son 
of a very worthy and respectable merchant in New 
Orleans, and has proclaimed that he goes out merely 
as a land privateer against Mexico, and that American 
traders will not be interrupted or disturbed b him or 
his company. The Missouri company are of the same 
kidney, and are doubtless cruising under similar co- 
lors. They will not touch the American traders— 
but they have declared a war or rather a hunt, of 

extermination against the Mexicans, both in their 
lives and property. One of the Missouri gang who 
murdered Charvis—Dr. Prefontaine—we know well. 
He formerly was a practising physician in St. Louis, 
arid is one of the keenest, shrewdest, ah most plau- 


of the weather. According to the confession of Ma- 
son, Charvis reached the Little Arkansas, 240 miles 
feom Independence, having with him five servants. 
His party wast assailed and plundered, Charvis 
being shot by McDaniel and Mason, to whom that 
task was assigned by lot. 

Mason the servants were driven back to New 
Mexico, and that $35,000 were obtained in gold and 
silver. The accomplices whose names he gave up, 
were McDaniel, of Cle county,two men named. 
Searcy, and one called Harris, residence not known, 
and Dr. Prefontaine, of Westport, Mo. These men 
were partof a company of fifteen or twenty men 
which left Independence under the command of Me- 
Daniel about the ist ult., for the Arkansas, to join 


of fifteen, all of whom participated in the robbery; 
but eight refused to take part in the murder, and se- 
parated from those who proposed the death of Char- 
vis. The names of the party are as follows: Joho 
and David McDaniel, Wm. Mason, Joseph Brown, 


rians. The emigrations of the Polar races are like 
the flow of the Nile, which, at certain periods, are 
sent to fertilize the impoverished land of Egypt. I 
ſound ene a uae: 1 N it o paa Gropë 
sors will make it a large sea estined to fertilize im- : 8 f 

verished Europe, and its waves will flow over in “14. If, which it is not at all prover: dang ish 
spite of the dikes opposed by weak hands, if my de- the offer of Russia, the nee must oe i ow to 
scendants know how to direct its course. Itis on raise quarrels between om, ati ge s pees ox 
that account J leave them the following directions, haust each other. P i ting, 8 ie e 
which I recommend to their attention and constant movement, Russia should fall upon ermany wI 
observation: her troops prepared „beforehand, at the same time 

441. Keep the Russian nation always in a ition | that two considerable fleets should sail—one from 
for war, that the soldier may be always inured and in the sea of Azof, the other sy the pon 4 Archan- 
breath; leave him no repose but for the amelioration gel, freighted with Asiatic hordes, under the convoy 
of the finances of the state; remodel the army; of the armed fleets of the Black Sea and the Baltic. 


choose favorable moments for an attack. In this Advancing by the Mediterranean and the ocean, 
way make peace subservient to war, and war to they would overrun France on one side, while Ger 


ce. in the interest d randizement of the in- Many was so on the other; and these two countries 
peace in the orty of Russia N j vanquished, the restof Europe would pass easily 


«9. Attract, by all ossible means, from amon without striking & blow, under the yoke. 
the. Jearned oie of Europe, captains during war, “Thus may, and ought, Europe to be subjugated.’ 
and the learned during peace, that the Russian na- (The above we apprehend should not be conceis 
tion may profit by the advantages of other countries | ed as being a genuine document of Peter's antogra pl 
without losing any of her own. but rather as embodying the general features of Ru 
“3, On every occasion take a part in the affairs | sian policy as commenced DY that great and wi 
and debates of Europe, and especially in those of| monarch or rather as undeviatingly pursued by h 
Germany, which, being nearer, more directly inte- | successors. It is a picture of Russian policy 
rest. | viowed by a Frenchman’s eye and is not necessar! 
“4, Divide Poland by keeping up continued trou- |therefore the less forcible or true. Ever since tl 


named; protect them; introduce Muscovite troops, 
and seize the occasion to render them stationary 
there. If neighboring powers offer difficulties, ap- 
pease them momentarily b parcelling out the coun- 

try, till an opportunity okers of retaking what was ames at M 
i cow, and the Russian eagle at Malmaison and Pa 
afforded evidences of the hostile tendencies of th 
two great powers. As has been long foresecn | 
to have a pretext for subjugating her. To obtain | as was first distinctly put forth in the dignity of 
this, separate her from Denmark, and carefully, fos- | posing truth in Europe by de Tocqueville, the Ar 
ter their rivalry. i ricans and the Russians, the representatives of 
ug, Always take wives for Russian princes from | two great antagonist principles of government, 
among the princesses of Germany, in order to mul- | the two powers which are now looming onward 
tiply family alliances; bring interests nearer, and] ward the zenith. The political liberty of, Polar 
unite Germany itself to our cause by increasing our crushed, temporarily as we believe and as Is: 
influence there. maintained by, her national representative 10 


zible men we ever met. He is admirably calculated 
in every way to be the leader of so desperate aD en- 
Serprise. 


+- 
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country, Mr. Tochman; yet the Polish people have 
not lost the love of former recollections. The rela- 
tions of the people as well as of the governments of 
Russia and America, far separated as they yet are 
by powerful and rival nations, have been and will 
Jong necessarily be of the most amicable nature. 
Their respective interests demand it. But this 
fact will not lessen the 3 mpathy of Americans for 
those principles which still lie smothered in Poland, 
and which even show themselves occasionally in the 
innermost depths of the Russian empire itself. The 
demand of individual liberty and individual happi- 
ness will make itself heard occasionally even among 
the officers of the imperial army, and the many in- 
ternal and scientific improvements themselves of that 
country are but means for penetrating the seclusion 
and ignorence in which her millions of serfs are im- 
mersed, and in future turn of undermining the aris- 
tocratic and despotic features of its government, jts 
espionage, its military pomp, splendid misery, and 
splendid slavery. 

Let Americans compare the foregoing instructions 
bequeathed by the Czar of all the Russians to his 
countrymen and successors, with the FanEwEII. Ap- 
press of our WasHmoton, and ponder well the in- 
fluences which the one and the other are calculated 
to produce upon the happiness as well as the politi- 
cal destiny of men, especially of those portions of 
the human family which are likely to be immediate- 
ly influenced by advice, dictated as all must perceive 
in such contrary spirit. The present generation is 
employed in acting out these lessons, — the one for 
monarchical Europe,—the other for Republican 
America,—the one for power and dominion for the 
few, the other for the welfare of the many. 
————— 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT TYLER. 


No president has Seen more fiercely denounced by 
the rancour of ultra party hatred, than John Tyler. 
Professing ie esr a ian a it is his misfortune 
to have been indebted for his election to “federal 
“‘whigs”—to have been the head of a party whose 
measures he was forced to negative, end he in turn 
denounced as guilty of inconsistency, vacillation, in- 
gratitude and treachery. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this denunciation, 
few statesmen of any distinction in this country, have 
been guilty of less political tergiversation than Mr. 
Tyler. The very acts for which he is now condemn- 

by his former whig friends, are the best proofs of 
the general consistency of his political conduct. 

. Whew selected by the whigs, as their candidate 
for the vice-presidency, he was, like Mr. Rives, a 
prominent member of the conservative democratic 
party—his uniform hostility to the great leading doc- 
trines of federal-whiggery was matter of history. 
He was selected by the whigs as a republican—be- 
cause they believed his nomination would secure the 
defeat of the regular eee candidates, 

They knew that Mr. Tyler, as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was a faithful republican, who had never wai- 
vered from the creed of Jefferson—that in 1819, as 
one of the congressional committee of investigation 
into the abuses of the United States Bank, he join- 
ed in Mr. Spencer’s able report convicting the bank 
of a forfeiture of charter, and took an active part 
in the subsequent discussions, which finally resulted 
in placing Mr. Cheves at the head of its reform di- 


His nomination was the result of a factious com- | bines the elements somewhat after ion. of 
bination, willing to compromise principle to obtain | John Tyler, and is ged streaked N 5 
power—one of those alliances which look „only to! we have reason to believe that the demonstrati 
e Send the profligacy of the spirit which in his favor was intended to be, as it were, a simule 
im 4 2 85 policy, | = x or dually ea st PFN and spontaneous demonstration—a premedi- 
things, that a change in 1844, isdesirable. The po- country as possible. But uns a „ Ne 
licy of Mr. Tyler's administration is developed, and partial, as if some of the 8 bad eae * ai 
5 approved. That his leading measures have | ther damp. It is probable, however, that the it 

en essentially democratic, is universally admitted. all go oF shortly, displaying the n f Ti 
His appointments have been the worst feature of bis | Webster, in a 5 oF 7755 8 ai „ 
N ſor by a N 1 mip to glory. : e blue light of 
office, that party seemed to have a conceded right to : j ; 
remand that he should sanction whig measures. Po- ee bas the eae Post, in alluding 3 oa Web 

itical principles apply as much to men as to mea- ster and his speech at Balti : ene 

sures, and a republican president can only be well “It may W ica whe weit if Mr Webster ; 

served by republican 1 eer I aing of the presidency. that he made no effort at 
| >, vl American Sentinel. | political effect in his late Baltimore speech—why he 

The Pennsylyanian—a Van Buren paper of Phila-)confined himself to naked commercial sub ects, 
delphia, says in reply to the abore— Mi | without alluding to a single topic which sould givo 

Mn. Trier. he Sentinel insists upon it, that him an advantage over his Kentucky rival. Guile— 
at the time of his nomination to the vice presidency, | Jess and unsuspecting reader! hast thou fo tte 
Mr. Tyler was a conservative democrat, of the Rives | that there Was a sort of postscript to Mr. Webster u. 
school, and hostile to the doctrines of federal whig- | speech, condemning the principle of the “reciprocity. 
gery, and that he Was on this account selected to treaties,” as they are called, and in particular thy. 
strengthen the whig ticket, “without a why or a treaty with the Hanse towns, which he complains hag 
wherefore.” Even if all this were true, we do not done great injury to our Carrying trade? | 
0 it as being much to the credit of the same „Now it happens that this treaty which Mr. Web. 
John Tyler, to have been thus a trimmer between | ster strives to make odious, was negotiated by Hen- 
parties, and to allow his name to be used to operate Clay, our secretary of state in 1827. the date of 
against the party which he regarded as soundest in | the treaty. It happens also, that it has affected our 
Principles. Taking it for granted that the Sentinel’s | carrying trade, a great part of the injury has fallen 
assertions are correct, Mr. Tyler is made out, on the upon Baltimore. The tobacea trade 1 Balti- 
showing of his own friends, to be a very paltry poli- | more and the north of Europe is now carried on ale 
tician. But the United States Gazette denies the | most entirely in Bremen vessels; and whenever a. 
statements of the Sentinel in foto, and in the follow- | German fills a fresh Pipe, he pays freight to the Bre- 
ing terms declares that John Tyler received the no- | men shipper, and not to the merican. Those who 
mination as a professor of Clay whiggism: are engaged in the commerce of Baltimore know 

“He was selected by the whigs! He declared him- very wall what vessels take the tobacco from their 
self tobe a whig, and a Clay man, and he was se- port, and Mr. Webster kindly puts them on the track 
lected, or rather was nominated, on these professions, | to discover who is to blame. He lets fly at Mr. Cla 
as à compliment to the Clay men, who, though a/an arrow from an ambush. it is a “reciprocity trem. 
majority, had given up their candidate—had given ty” which has done Baltimore this mischieſ—and he 
up against their better sense, and the bitter lears oſ leaves the people of Baltimore to trace the treaty to 
John Tyler. i Henry Clay.” ~ (Pennsylvanian of M 4 

“Mr. Tyler's uniform hostility to the doctrines of — * 
1 yai ery is, we suppose, to be inferred from PRESIDENTIAL. 

is Pittsburg letter. Sourn Carouiwa. The “democratic” i 

“The Virginia delegation at Harrisburg, knew | of South Carolina, which was assembled i Columbia 
their colleague— not one voted for him in the con- on the 22d ult. adopted an address to the demoeratia 
vention. And he was not able to carry his own state republican party of the United States recommend. 
at the election in 1840! ing JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN, as the candi, 

This is hard—this is harsh upon “Tyler too,” | date of the democratic republican party for the next 
and we, therefore, commend it to the immediate and president. After the reading and adoption of th 
earnest attention of the Madisonian. It ought to be | address the report of a committee then came u in 
able to tell us what Mr. Tyler was in 1840, and then order; and, being read entire, was aſterwards taken 
perhaps it will tell us exactly what he is in 1843.“ jup in detail, and elicited a Spirit-stirring debat 

— principally on the fiſth resolution, as to the mo 
DANIEL WEBSTER. manner of selecting two delegates to the dene 

In his celebrated Faneuil Hall speech, Mr. Web- convention, who are to represent the state at la 
ster in alluding to the organization of parties, took | Mr. A. Rhett took an active part in this mailer, 
occasion to ask what was to become of him—where | and the resolution, as it stands in the report, was 
was he to go? The fulness of time having been at- finally passed, being his roposition in effect, ` 
tained by Mr. Webster’s discharge from the cares of This report, as amended; was like the precedin 
the state department, an effort is now commenced one, unanimously adopted, and is as follows: z 
among his friends to answer the question in a satis- REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 15 
factory manner. Where is Daniel Webster to go? The committee of fifteen, to whom was referred 
Not to the practice of law—not to the "digging of to report a plan for the representation of the people 

otatoes,” answers the New Hampshire ntinel, | of this state in the general convention of the demo- 
ut if possible, into the presidential chair, and that | cratic republican party, and also to re rt upon all 
paper inakes the primary demonstration as follows: | such matters in connection with the said on vention 

“Will not the whig state convention, shortly to be | and the measures proper to be adopted for promot- 
called to nominate state officers, do justice in the ing the election of JOHN CALDWE LC HOUN 
premises; and “set the ball a rolling.” Whatever | to the presidency of the United States, as‘ the said 
may be the event, we say, Jet the 25,000 whigs of | committee may deem expedient, respectfull report: 


rection. 

They knew that the succeeding ten years, Mr. Ty- 
ler's public career was marked by the same consis- 
tent support of republican doctrines—that from 1830 
to 1884, he occupied a seat in the United States se- 
nate, gp a states-rights Jackson man, where his votes 


were generally recorded for the measures of the ad- | New Hampshire put in nomination That they have had th : 
ministration—that his consistent attachment to states’ FOR NEXT PRESIDENT, ted to them doder e 1 falc 
righis principles led him to oppose the ſamous pro- DANIEL WEBSTER, lowing resolutions for the consideration of th : Sou 


her native son—subject, of course, to the decision | vention. 
fa whig national convention, to be called in May, i l. Resolved, That this convention concurs wi 
5 emocratic republican part — 
This demonstration bas already been seconded by | land, Maasachusetis, Rhodo Island Lanes ary 
various influential papers amon the eastern whigs, tucky, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire Mich 
including the Berkshire, N. H. Whig, and tho Bos. Alabama, and Mississi pi, in the appointment 
ton Courier; and the Journal of Commerce, in spe- general convention of the democratic republ 
culating upon the same subject, has the following: party of the United States, to assemble at Baltimore 
“There is a host in Massachusetts and throughout | in the state of Maryland, in May, 1841, and that is | 
5 e strong n Me Wonk eet fete a convention recommend the fourth Monday in {that 
eaith, who approve of Mr. Webster's position, an month as the i i 
who wil i probabi not ba: eats sf di Gaul tka a r day of meeting of the said general / con- 
of his resignation. R as the benefit of his services in some public capa- 2. Resolved, That in i i 
The whigs, we have said, when they nominated | city.” ý the democratic EE „ fi 
Mr. Tyler, well knew the principles by which he| So. Let the Clay whigs—"the vi or sons of | ought to appoint to the general convention as 1 
had been uniformly guided in bis long public career. Clay“ —look to it, for the east will pro delegates from each state as such state is entith 10 
His nomination was intended for political effect—it | in a blaze upon this subject, and Justice io Daniel in the electoral! college of the Union, under th 
was shrewdly caloulated that his known hostilities | Webster” will be the sat Mr. Webster is availa. stitution: two of the delegates for each st 11 
to an United States Bank, would secure a vast in- ble—he is “a whig, a ful i ate to 
rease of political capetal. But they nover dreamed | to his own account, and at Patchogue, no one who Yeation, or by damocraticrepublican members of tke. 


clamation of Gen. Jackson against South Carolina, 
and finally occasioned the resignation of his seat in 
1836, when the legislature of Virginia instructed 
him to vote for the ‘Sip punging resolutions.” 

The whigs knew ali this, when in 1840 they drew 
Rim from his retirement, and with the assistance of 
the conservative democrats, elected him to the vice 
presidency of the United States. By the death of 
Gen. Harrison, he became president, and since that 
event, has continued to manifest the same consistent 
attachment to the republican states-rights principles, 
which marked his career in congress, up to the time 


Jegislature of the said state in convention; the re- 
maining delegates to be chosen, one for each con- 
gressional district, by the people thereof, in those 
states which are divided into congressiona! districts, 
‘and, where there are no such districts, then to be 
chosen in such manner as the democratic republican 
pey in such state may deem most advisable, and 
est calculated to insure the true expression of the 
will of the people. , 
3. Resolved, That the vote ia the said general con- 
‘vention should be per cn, each delegate's vote 
counting for itself only; a rule consecrated by the 
enius and principles of the constitution, and equal- 
y indispensable to seearing a true expression of the 
popular will, and the protection of the just rights of 
minorities. | 
4. Resolved, That thia eonvention recommend to the 
people of the several congressional districts of this 
State to electa delegate, each, to represent them, re- 
spectively, in the said general convention; the said 
delegates to be chosen by the people of each of the 
said districts in such manner as they may respective- 
ly determine upon; and that the delegates to this 
convention be respectively appointed committees to 
bring the subject of this resolution to the considera- 
ion of the people of their respective districts and 
perishes, at such time as will insure an election of 
delegates to the general convention on or before the 
first Monday in April next. 
5. Resolved, That this convention do proceed to 
elect, by ballot, two delegates to represent the state 
at large in the convention to be held in May, at Bal- 


more. 

6. Resolved, That the delegates to this convention be 
respectively appointed committees in their several 
districts and parishes, exeept in those distriets and 
pen where similar committees already have 

en, or hereafter may be appointed by the people 
thereof; which committees shall be cha with all 
such matters in connection with the objects of this 
convention as may require atiention after the ad- 
journment of the said convention; and that a cen- 
tral committee, to meet in the city of Charleston, 
and to consist of fifteen persons, be appointed by this 
convention; which central committee shall also be 
eha with the duties assigned to the committees 
for the several districts and parishes, with authority 
to correspond with the said committees, and to take 
all necessary measures for the general objects whieh 
may require united or general action, including the 
supply of all vacancies which may occur, either by 
referring them to a state convention to be called by 
them, if necessary, or in such other manner as may 
be necessary to insure a representation of the will of 
the people. Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN BUCHANAN, chairman. 

After the adoption of this report, the convention 
proceeded to ballot for two delegates in accordance 
with the fifth resolution—and on counting the votes, 
the president declared the hon. F. H. Elmore, and 
the hon. F. W. Pickens, elected. 


Arxansas. The ‘‘democrats” of Arkansas held a 
state convention at Columbus, on the Ist ult. All 
the prominent Van Burenites in the state were pre- 
sent. Richard M. Johnson was nominated for the 

residency, and Col. A. H. Sevier, Wm. Fulton, and 
ward Cross; appointed delegates to the Van Bu- 
Fen national convention. The month of May, 1844, 
was designated as the time for the meeting of the 
national convention. 
* 


— — 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The importance of the late proceedings of Cap- 
tain George Paulet of the British navy, at the grou 
of Sandwich Islands, demands the insertion in full 
of such documents as may serve to afford a clear 
view of the causes and present aspect of the pro- 
ceeding. These islands have lately been acknow- 
ledged by the United States as forming an indepen- 
dent power, and the feelings of national pride have 
_ been flattered by the wonderſul change that has come 
over them through the instrumentality of American 
missions, American navigation, and American inter- 
course. ‘Their people have been redeemed from a 
state of barbarism to one of comparative civilization. 
They form upon the American Pacific border a point 
of importance similar to that of Bermuda or Hali- 
fax on the Atlantic, or of Jamaica or the Bahamas 
on the southern, or Quebec and Kingston on the 
northern frontier. The Jate debate on the Oregon 
question, and the western spread of the American 
tide of population will give them soon a farther im- 
portance. The United States having acknowledged 
their independence, it is yet presumed by us as 
stated iu announcing their occupation, that Great 
Britain has likewise, before this, also acknowledged 
their independence, and therefore that the tempora- 
ty usurpation of Ceptain Paulet will be disavowed. 
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He may have acted by way of anticipating certain 
threats of the French mdicating a disposition to add 
to their Marquesas and Tahiti seizures, that of this 
group. If so, the case has some slight palliation; 
whatever motive may have governed however, and 
whatever course of action either England or France 
may take in respect to these islands the great haven 
of the American Pacific navigation, it will be borne 
in mind that our government has adopted its policy 
in respect to them by sending to them formal mis- 
sion, and that this simple proceeding in their pre- 
sent relations of trade, position, and moral culture 
implies something more than empty sound. If it be. 
the avowed policy of Great Britain to assail this 
country by breaking up the nurseries and homes of 
her distant seamen, then she may evince some hesi- 
tation in receding from a step, so hostile to the peace 
existing at present between the two great commer- 
cial powers. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN THE UNITED 
7 STATES NAVAL SERVICE. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin, of May 24. 
Oaku, (Sandwich Islands, ) March 6, 1843. 

Dear tin: The English flag now floats on this is- 
land, a provisional cession of the whole Hawaitan 
group having been compelled to Her Britannic ma- 
Jesty. The plea upon which this has been brought 
about is as frivolous as it is unjust; and, so far from 
supporting the aggressions, brands them with all the 
characteristics of a piracy, as there is not a single 
legitimate claim forthe cession and occupation un- 
der the British flag. 

As these islands are of great importance to the U. 
States, now and prospectively, I have no doubt you 
will de glad of an anthentic history of the disgrace- 
ful affair, which I will endeavor to give you as con- 


cisely as Ae 

Lord rge Paulet, captain of her Britannic ma- 
jesty's ship Carysfort, having caused the king to be 
sent for from Maul, demanded a private interview 
with his majesty, choosing bis own interpreter, for 
the purpose of presenting certain demands for re- 
dress on the part of British subjects. As the king, 
by acceding to this requirement, would have been com- 
pletely cut off from his advisers, and as it was believed 
that it was the intention of his lordship to betray him 
into some ill judged act or admission, the private in- 
terview, thus restricted, was declined; but readiness 
was expressed to receive any written communication, 
or in case the business was of a nature so peculiarly 
private as not to be trusted to the usual methods of 
discussion and adjustment, a confidential agent was 
named with whom his ‘lordship might communicate. 
This proposal was declined by his lordship with 
great discourtesy; the character of the king’s advis- 
ers aspersed, and certain peremptory demands pre- 
sented, with a threat of attacking the town in case 
of noncompliance within twenty-four hours. These 
demands, to which the king wea thus required to 
yield without a hearing, were arbitrary in the ex- 
treme, and subversive of the established Jaw. 

In the meantime the frigate Carysfort was cleared 
for action. Information of intended hoatilities at 4 
P. M. was sent to Captain Long, of the U. States 
ship Boston, at 12 the preceding midnight, and to 
the American and French consuls at 10 A. M. of the 
day of the expected attack; thus giving the foreign 
residents nearly six hours of daylight to seek pro- 
tection for their persons and to remove their proper- 
ty. Had this state of things eventuated in hostili- 
ties, the shortness of the time allowed to the govern- 


— | ment for deliberation on demands, (now for the first 


time presented), and to foreign residents to seek an 
asylum, would have been the subject of just and in- 
dignant protest by the respective parties. 

As the king had no means of effectual resistance, 
and was moreover unwilling to provoke hostilities, 
he yielded to all his Jordship’s requisitions within 
the time prescribed, under protest of embracing the 
earliest opportunity of representing the case to her 
Britannic majesty. 

Under the demands thus complied with the king 
was forced to acknowledge Alex. Simpson as acting 
consul of her Britannic majesty, whom he had pre- 
viously refused to recognize, for ligitimate reasons, 
sustained by evidence the most complete and expli- 
cit, drawn-out in detail for the consideration of his 
lordship, who, in his solicitude to support justice, 
closed every avenue to negotiation, sprung his broad- 
side to the town, and refused to listen to any thing. 

Mr. Chariton, former consul to her Britannic ma- 
josty, after committing a series of highly disreputa- 
ble acts, and involving himself in a large amount, 
suddenly decamped from the islands without giving 
any notice of his intention previous to going, engag- 
ing passage in the name of another person, and, in 
the hurry of his departure, forgetting to pay his cre- 
ditors. After his departure, Mr. Simpson produced 
authority from Mr. Chariton delegating to him his 
consular functions. Mr. S. was obsoxous to this 
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government for his declared hostility. He had open- 


17 insulted the governor of Oahu, had publicly 
threatened to involve the government in difficulties, 
and even to procure the hoisting of the English flag. 
He had also refused to abide by the decisions of ju- 
rists and acknowledge the existing laws. His re- 
cognition was also protested against by two agents 
of the Hudson Bay company, who represent the 
chief commercial jnterestof Great Britain in these 
islands; that the king paused for advice from her 
Britannic majesty’s government before he recognis- 
ed the unconfirmed appointment to a responsible 
office of a person so obnoxious to all parties, includ- 
ing his own countrymen, over whose interests he 
was called upon to preside, is a strong testimony to 
his honesty and good sense. 


The king was also compelled. by an arbitrary act 
of power, to remove an attachment which had been 
levied upon the Janded property of Mr. Chariton for 
the collection, in the courts of law, of a debt ace 
knowledged by Mr. C. and decided upon by a jury, 
which Mr. C. had quite forgotten to provide for 
when he ceased to be found in this community. He 
was also compelled to set aside the formal decisions 
of juries, empannelled according to law, and to pro- 
mise new trials. 

Compliance having been procured with the ex- 
actions already named, others were devised by her 
Britannic majesty’s acting consul (now acknowledg- 
ed) more unjust and arbitrary, but fully sustaining 
the reputation and talents of Mr. Simpson. Exorbi: 
tant indemnities were claimed without any damages 
being proved, only pretended on the most frivolous 
pretexts. Demands were made for the immediate 
payment of damages in cases still pending before the 
courts,and under the previous protest of her Bri- 


-| tannic majesty. I will instanee one case as a speci- 


men. Mr. Skinner, agent for Mr. Chariton, as he 
pretended, put in a claim for damages in conse- 

uence of the erste reservation of $10,000, made 
for the purpose of bidding in Mr. Charlton“ proper- 
ty when it should be sold at auction under the at 
tachment, in order thatit might not be sacrificed. 
For this act of generous fidelity to the interest of his 
employer, Mr. Skinner, with equal generosity “waive 
ing heavy damages,“ proposed to content himself 
with baer or interest 66 per centum, and with un- 
bounded liberality agreed to wait ten days for the 

ayment of the cash. This demand, and others like 
it, were supported by his Jordship with threats of 
immediate force. hen Mr. Skinner was asked to 
show his authority as agent, the requést was consi- 
dered as quite impertinent. Demands for proofs of 
the damages were also disregarded, as quibbles alto- 
gether vexatious and i age to the case. When 
it was asked what peculiar foresight had endowed 
Mr. Simpson with the right to assume that the pro- 
perty would be sacrificed at auction, or how there 
could be any just demand for the immediate pay- 
ment of damages grounded on a case which had ale 
ready been referred to her Britannic majesty for de- 
cision, his lordship flew into a passion, and with con- 
siderable animation threatened to hoist the British 
flag forthwith. 

One circumstance which more fully sets forth his 
own consciousness of injustice in urging these mea- 
sures remains to be mentioned. His lordship posi- 
tively refused to discuss the subject in writing, in- 
sisting on canvassing it only verbally in private Inter 
view with the king; and, besides withholding proo f, 
even copies of the claims preferred were denied, 
and reference to the records of the court prevented. 
The king was to choose between immediate admise 
sion and payment, or immediate hostilities. 

One demand followed another, until it became ap- 
parent that the true object was to find some pretence 
for taking 5 of the islands, on the refusal or 
inability of the government to comply with the 
exactions. The spirit of the king was at last brok- 
en,and declaring that he had no means of meeting 
the payment of such heavy indemnities, and that he 
would not violate the laws and constitution of the 
country b7 complying with other demands, he accept- 
ed the only peaceful alternative left, to throw him- 
self on the generosity of the British nation and cede 
the islands provisionally, and abide the final decision 
of her Britannic majesty. In the proclamation 
which he read to his people, with his eyes streaming 
with tears, he declares his situation: I make known 
to you thet I amin perplexity, by reason of difficulties 
into which I have been mone withoul a cause. There- 
fore I have given away the life of the land.” 

If his lordship was sent here to take possession of 
these islands, and had with manliness and prompt- 
ness carried his design into exeoution by force, he 
would still have committed an act of unjustifiable 
rapacity and robbery. There is no British interest 
in the islands which requires a step of the kind. On 
the contrary, the Hudson Bay company are decided- 
ly averse to occupation under the British flag, and 
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Sir George Simpson, governor of that corapany, has 
e the office of envoy from the Sandwich Is- 
lands to the court of St. James for the express pur- 
ose of securing the independence of the islands. 
ut Lord Puulet, after closing every avenue to cor- 
rect information, bas put himself under the sole di- 
rection of the acting consul, who has Jong borne the 
reputation of being a talented and desperate designer 
against the government. The adroitness of his 
lordship and his advisers has only served to throw 
additional odium upon the usurpation they have ef- 
fected. They have committed the common fault of 
unprincipled cunning, of finessing too much; for they 
have involved themselves in the support of fraudu- 
jent claims by threats of open violence, and have 
thus converted what, uncer the best of circumstan- 
ces, would have ven = actual robbery, into a piece 
temptible swindling. 
ot. rhe interests of the United States will suffer 
chiefy from the occupation by the English of the 
islands. Two hundred vessels under the American 
flag arrive here annually. There is now upon the 
islands a large amount of Ameriean property. In 
ease the canal uniting the two oceans is completed, 
the further importance of the islands will be im- 
mense. The Americans have civilized and planted 
the commercial interest of the group. It remains 
to be seen whether the United States government 
will acquiesce in an usurpation so destructive to the 
fruits of American industry. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Relating to “tha provisional ceacion” qf thie Sandwich 


[PUBLISHED BY 5 
H. B. M. Ship Carysfort, 
Oahu, February 11, 1843. 

Sin: Having arrived at this port in her Britannic 
majesty’s ship Carysfort, under my command, for the 

rpose of affording rotection to British subjects, as 
likewise to support the position of her Britannic ma- 
jesty’s representative here, who has received repeat- 
ed insults from the government authorities of these 
islands, respecting which it is my intention to com- 
municate only with the king in person, I require to 
have immediate information, by return of the officer 
conveying this despatch, whether or not the king (in 
consequence of my arrival here) has been notified 
that his ce will be required here, and the ear 
hest day on which he may be expected; as otherwise 
l shall be compelled to proceed to his residence in 
the ship under my command, for the purpose of com- 

icating with him. 

Dae be honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, GEO. PAULET, captain. 

To Kekuanaoa, governor of Oahu, &c. 


Honotula, Oahu, February 11, 1843. 
Salutations to you, Lord George Paulet, captain of 
her Britannic majesty’s ship Carysfort. I have re- 
ceived your letter by the hand of the officer, and with 
respect inform you that we have not as yet sent for 
the King, as we were not informed of the business; 


„% but having learnt from Mitel communication that you 


wish him sent for, 1 will search for a vessel and send. 

He is at Walluka, on the east side of Main. Incase 

the wind is favorable, he may be expected in six days. 
Yours, with respect, M. KEKUANAOA. 
(Translated by G. P. Judd, recorder and translator 


for government.] 


H. B. M. ship Carysfort, 
Honolulu Harbor, Feb. 16, 1843. 
Sin: I have the honor to acquaint your majesty of 
the arrival in this port of her Britannic majesty’s 
ship under my command, and, according to my in- 
structions, I am desired to den.and a private interview 
with you, to which I shall proceed with a proper and 
t interpreter. 
PER erelo request to be informed at what hour 
to-morrow it will be convenient for your majesty to 
grant me that interview. Ihave the honor to be your 
majesty’s moet obedient and humble servant, 
: GEORGE PAULET, captain. 
To his majesty Kamehameha. 


Honolulu, February 17, 1843. 

Salutation to you, Lord George Paulet, captain of 
her Britannic majesty’s ship Carysſort. 

Sin: We have received your communication of 
esterday’s date, and must decline having any private 
nterview, particularly under the circumstances which 

ro . 
2 shall be ready to receive any written commu- 
nication from you to-morrow, and will give it due 
consideration. ; 

In case you have business of a private nature, we 
will appoint Dr. Judd, our confidential agent, to con- 
fer with you, who, being a person of integrity and 
fidelity to our government, and perfectly acquain 


+ 


with all our affairs, will receive your communications, 

give you all the information you require, (in confi- 

dence) and report the same to us. ith respect, 
KAMEHAMEHA, 
KEKAULUAHI. 

[I hereby certify the above is a faithful translation. 
G. P. Judd, translator and interpreter for the go- 
vernment. } 


Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Cargafert, 
Oahu, Feb. 17, 1843. 

Sin: In answer to your letter of this day's date 
(which I have too good an opinion of your majest 
to allow me to believe ever emanated from yourself, 
but from your ill-advisers) I have to state that I shall 
hold no communication whatever with Dr. G. P. Judd, 
who, it has been satisfactorily proved to me, has been 
the prime mover in the unlawful proceedings of your 
government against British subjects. 

As you have refused me a personal interview I en- 
close you the demands which I consider it my duty 
to make upon your government, with which I demand 
a compliance at or before 4 o’clock P. M. to-morrow, 
(Saturday,) otherwise I shall be obliged to take im- 
mediate coercive steps to obtain these measures for 
my countrymen. 

J have the honor to be your majesty's most obedi- 
enthumble servant, GEORGE PAU , Captain. 

His Majesty Kamehameha. 


Demands made by the Right Honorable Lord George Pau- 
let, Captain Royal Navy, commanding Her Britannic 
Majesty's sp Carysfort, upon the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands: 

First. The immediate removal, by public adver- 
tisement, written in the native and English languages, 
and signed by the governor of their island and F. W. 
Thompson, of the attachment placed upon Mr. Charl- 
ton’s property; the restoration of the land taken by 
government for its own use, and really appertaining 
to Mr. Charlton; and reparation for the heavy loss to 
which Mr. Charlton's representatives have been ex- 
posed by the oppressive and unjust proceedings of the 
Sandwich Island government. | 

Second. The immediate acknowledgment of the 
right of Mr. Simpson to perform the functions dele- 
gated to him by Mr. Charlton, namely: those of her 
Britannic Majesty's acting consul, until her majesty’s 
pleasure be known upon the reasonableness of your 
objections to him. The acknowledgment of that 
right, and the reparation for the insult offered to her 
majesty through. her acting representative, to be 
made by a public ek ae of his commission, and 
the saluting the British flag with twenty-one guns, 
which number will be. returned by her Britannic ma- 
jesty’s ship under my command. l 

Third: A guaranty that no British subject shal} in 
future be subjected to imprisonment in fetters, unless 
he is accused of a crime which by the laws of Eng- 
land would be considered a felony. 

Fourth. The compliance with a written promise 
given by King Kamehameha to Captain Jones, of her 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Curracoa, that a new and 
fair trial be granted in acase brought by Henry Skin- 
ner, which promise has been evaded. 

Fifth. The immediate adoption of firm steps to ar- 
range the matters in dispute between British subjects 
and natives of the country, or others residing here, 
by referring the cases to juries one-half of whom 
shall be British subjects, approved by the consul, and 


all of whom shall declare on oath their freedom from 


pre judgment upon, or interest in, the cases brought 
ſore them. 

Sixth: A direct communication between his ma- 
jesty Kamehameha and her Britannic majesty's act- 
ing consul, for the immediate settlement of all cases 
of grievances and complaint on the part of British 
subjects against the Sandwich Islands government. 

ted on board her Britannic majesty’s ship Ca- 
rysfort, at Oahu, this 17th mae February, 1843. 
GEORGE PAULET, captain. 


Her Britannic Majesty's ship Carysfort, 
: Oahu, Feb. 17, 1843. 

Sin: I have tho honor to notify you that her Britan- 
nic majesty's ship Carysfort, under my command, 
will be prepared to make an immediate attack upon 
this town, at 4 o’clock P. M. to-morrow, (Saturday,) 
in the event of the demands now forwarded by me 
to the King of these Islands not being complied with 
by that time. 

Sir, I have the honor to be your most obedient 


humble servant, GEORGE PAULET, captain. 
To Capt. Long, com. U. S. ship Boston, Honolulu: 
Honolula, February 18. 


Salutations to right hon. Lord George Paulet, cap- 
tain of H. B. M. ship Carysfort. 
We have received your letter and the demands 


ted | whieh accompanied it, and, in reply, would inform 
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your lordship that we bave eommiesioned Sir 
Simpson and William Richards, as our ministers p 
nipotentiary and envoys extraordinary to the eourt of 
Great Britain, with full powers to settle the dificul- 
ties which you have presented before us, to assure 
her majesty the queen of our uninterrupted affection, 
and to confer with her ministers as to the best means 
of cementing the harmony between us. Some of the 
demands which you have laid before us are of a nat 
ture calculated seriously to embarrass our feeble go- 
vernment, by contravening the laws established 

the benefit of all. But we shall comply with your 
demand, as it has never been our intention to insult 
her majesty the queen, or injure any of her estimable 
subjects; but we must do so under protest, and shall 
embrace the earliest opportunity of representing our 
case more fully to her Britannic majesty’s govern- 


ment through our minister, trusting in the magnani- 


mity of the sovereign of a great nation, which we 
have been taught to respect and love, that we shall 
there be justified. 

Waiting your further orders, with sentiments of 
respect, KAMEHAMEHA, 3d. 

KEKAULUAHI. 

[I met! certify the above to be a faithful transla- 

tion. G. P. Judd, jr. for the government.) - 


ip Carypert, . 
A 18, 1843. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge your majes- 
ty’s letter of this day’s date, whereio you intimate 
your intention of complying with my demands, which 
have considered it my duty to make upon your ma- 
jesty government. 1 appoint the hour of two o'clock 
this afternoon for the interchange of salutes, and I 
shall expect that you will inform me at what hour 
on Monday you will be prepared to receive myself 
aud her Britannic majesty’s representatives. 
T have the honor tobe your N. % most obedient 
humble servant, GEO. PAULET, captain. 
His Majesty Komehameha 3d. 


Honetulu, Oahu, e 18, 1843. 
Salutations to Lord G. Paulet, captain of H. R. M. 
ship Carysfort. 
have received your communication, and make 
known to you that i will receive yourself and her 
Britannic Majesty’s representatives on Monday, the 
20th of February, at eleven o’clock A. M. Yours, 
respectfully, KAMEHAMEHA 3d. 
1 hereby certify the above to be a faithful trans- 
lation. G. P. Judd, jr. for the government.] 


Where are you, chiefs, people, and commons, fror 
my ancestors, and people from foreign lands! 
Hear ye, I make known to you that I am in per 
pes by reason of difficulties into which I have 
een brought without cause, therefore I have given 
away the life of our land. Hear ye! But my rule 
over you, my people, and your privileges, will con- 
tinue, for 1 have hope that the life of the land will 
be restored when my conduct is justified. N 
Done at Honolulu, Oahu, this twenty-fifth day of 
February, eighteen hundred and forty-three. 
Witness, Joun D. Paatua, KAMEHAMEHA, 
KEKAULUAHI. 
[I hereby certify the above to be a faithful trans- 
lation. G. P. Judd, jr. recorder and translator for 
the government.] 


In consequence of tho difficulties in which we find 
ourselves involved, and.our opinion of the impossi- 
bility of complying with the demands in the manner 
in which they are made by Her Britannic Majesty*s 
representatives upon us, in reference to the claims of 
British subjects, we do hereby cede the group of is- 
lands known as the Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands 
unto the right honorable lord George Paulet, captain 
of her majesty’s ship of war Carysfort, representin 
her majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from this date and for the time being; the 
said cession being made with the reservation that it 
is subject to „ that may have been 
entered into by the representatives appointed by us 
to treat with the government of her Britannic majes- 
ty; and in the event that no agreement has been exe- 
cuted previous to the date hereof, subject to the de- 
cision of her Britannic majesty's government on con- 
ference with the said representatives, and being ac- 
cessible, or not having been acknowledged subject to 
the decision which her Britannic majesty may pro- 
nounce on the receipt of full information from us and 
from the right honorable Jord George Paulet. 

In confirmation of the above we hereby fix our 
names and seals this twenty-fifth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight bundred and 
forty-three, at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

Signed in presence of G. P. Judd, recorder and trans- 
lator ofthe government. KAMEHAMEHA 3d. 
KEKAULUAHI. 
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Russm, after being carefully assorted, 80 that every 
hogshead is, in all respects, suited to the market for 
which it is destined, and a great portion of the re- 
mainder to Prussia, and to the interior of Germany. 


ing H. B. M. ship Carysfort, on the part of her Bri-| You will see the merchant, late and early, surround- 
taanic majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and] ed by his laborers, whom he procures for a few 
Ireland, subject to arrangements which may have | groats per diem, rigidly inspecting every leaf, to sce 
beea or shall be made in Great Britain with the go- | that it Is thrown into proper parcel, A solitary 


verament of her Britannic majesty, I do hereby pro- 


imagine, than geteh at the former period ex- 
change on England was at 409, and I am persua 
that at present, it will not rate above 105}. From 
every quarter of the globe, where our commerce 
extends, the precious metals are flowing into our 
dountry, and this has been oecasioned by sound eco» 
nomy, growing out of the low prices of our produce. 
England 18 frightened— France is frightened—Ger- 
many is frightened, at the continued shipments of 

old and silver. An old merchant, one who has been 
in business for 60 years, remarked to me a few daya 
since. “We shall be utterly ruined in Europe, if 
you make any more such crops in America, as last 
year’s, unless your importations are increased. You 
are draining the whole world of its money. Every 
ship which leaves this port for the U. States, takes 
with it more or less gold. Most of tlie tobacco and 
other staples which are brought to this market, are 
on Bremen account; while the exports of merchan- 
dise are to a limited extent; and as exchange is 80 
decidedly in favor of the U. States, there is no al- 
ternative but to transmit gold. 

Our country never so fully developed its wonder- 
ful resources as it did last year. It has shown what 
it is capable of doing, with proper exertion; and all 
nations with which it has any commerce stand amae 
zed at the result! They cannot believe otherwise, 
however, than that it was accidental—that such an 
event is not likely to occur again. In this they are 
utterly deceived. As I stated in a former letter, we 
have no crop failures in America. Our climate and 


A provisional cession of the Hawaiian Sandwich 
Islands having been made this day by Kamehamaha 
, King, and Kekauluahi, premier thereof, unto me, 
the right honorable Lord George Paulet, command- 


elaim 
First. That the British flag shall be hoisted on all 
the islands of the group; and the natives thereof would be of but little value when placed in the re- 
ahall enjoy the protection and privileges of British | tailer’s hands in Sweden, or elsewhere, after the 
subjects. high duties which ars levied upon it have been paid. 
Second. That the government thereof shall be ex- But by being made to suit the trade of a particular 
lace, so that every pound is consumed, the duty is 


cuted, until the receipt of the communication from ; od i 
Great Britain, in the following manner, namely: By ess perceptible, and consequently the demand 10- 


the native king and chiefs and the officers employed 8 
by them, so far as regards the native population; and 
by a commission, consisting of -Kamehameha 3d, or 
a deputy appointed by him, the right honorable Lord 
George Faulet, Duncan Forbes Mackay, esq., and 
Lt. Frere, R. N., in all that concerns ations with 
other powers, save and except the negotiations with 
the British government and the N ace among 


eS aan of the Archipelago re- market of the world, she would a hae into com- 
Third. That the laws at present existing, or which ane ios sia 1 w by 5 
may be made at the ensuing council of the king and S 12 il a ana oE 4 dwill a 
chiefs, (after being communicated to the commis- such tarifs ail aroung, an increased demand will sti 
sion,) shall be ‘in full force, so far as natives are continue for our n and that by e il diversified i ; 
concerned; and shall form ine basis of the adminis- regulations with Prussia and Austria, the cultivation | soil are too iversit our territory too widely ex- 
h ob Slice by the commission in matters be. of it may hereafter be made, as in times gone by, as panded, for such misfortunes to befall us. Ifthe san 
3 aa gent on these isiauds. rofitable to our agriculturists, 98 any Sticle pro-|shines less brightly one year than another, east of 
n foreigners resident on 8 guged from the soil. There is no abatement in the | the Alleghanies, his golden rays descend the more 


Fourth. In all that relates to the collection of the | inclination of the Europeans to enjoy it, when plac- genially on the valley of the great west, The farmer 
revenue, the present officers shall be continued at the | ed within the scope of their means for obtaining it; | who sows, and cultivates faithfully, is almost certain 
leasure of the native king and chiefs, their sala-| and double the quantity would be consumed, if po- to harvest. 
ries for the present year being also determined by | verty did not prevent its use. Give the peasant a The number of vessels arriving in the Weser last 
them, and the archives of the government remain- well filled pipe, and you at once place him in pos- | year, was 1,737. Of these, 146 came from the Uni- 
in their hands. The accounts are, however, sub- | session of the highest of all earthly enjoyments. If|ted States, all freighted with agricultural products. 
ject to inspection by the commission heretofore nam- | the price is high, he puffs it anes and with great | Bremen may be considered as the European factor 
ed. The government vessels shall be, in like man- care; but if low, with more rapidity than the escape for our tobacco interests; and its citizens feel as 
ner, subject to their employment, if required for her} of steam from the pipe of a locomotive engine. much solicitude for our national prosperity, as if they 
Britannic majesty’s service. , It is estimated from a statement made out for me were located in the midst of us, and owed allegiance 
PFiſch. That no sales, leases, or transfers of land | that one million and a half of cigars are manufactured to our government. ‘They are truly American; and 
shall take place by the action of the commission ap-| daily, or nearly five hundred millions annually. The are kindred spirits in the great cause of human li- 
pointed as aforesaid, nor from natives to foreigners, ‘lation is 50,000, and I have ascertained that berty. Washington s birth day, and the fourth of 
during the period intervening between the 24th of | 30,000 cigars are smoked one day with another July never passed unobserved. How very gratify- 
this month and the receipt of the notification from | throughout the year!!—to say nothing of the pipes ing to one, who loves his country, to meet with a 
Great Britain of the arrangements made there; they | that are in requisition. I have not e of this deseription in the eentre of the old 
shail not be valid nor shall they receive the signature | dividual who chews, and but very few take snuff.— world! There are no abolitionists here: no false 
of the king and premier. ; Upwards of 3.000 persons find constant employment philanthropists. 
in the cigar manufactories. These establishments 
are conducted with so much economy, that the arti- 
cle, notwithstanding the high duty in Prussia, forces 
its way into all her markets; as well as to almost 
every other part of the continent. 
The pee of cotton from the U. S. at Bremen, 
, compared with most European ports, 


reased. 

The advantage that Bremen has over other places 
on the German and Baltic seas, Hamburg and Lu- 
bec excepted, in the prosecution of this branch of 
business, is its independence as a republic, and its 
commercial policy in permitting all articles to enter 
its ports free, or at a charge 80 moderate as to be al- 
most imperceptible. But for this, and her indefati- 
gable industry, ‘nstead of being the great tobacco 


The citizens of Bremen own American state secue 
rities to the amount of nearly three millions of dol- 
lars—more, in proportion ta the e than are 
owned in any city of Europe. Investments, too, 
were made to a great extent in the bonds of states 
which have failed to meet their interest, and hence 
much pecuniary distress has been occasioned by the 


were larger last year than usual, and the trade is inability of the delinquent commonwealths to com- 
evidently on the increase, as factories have been and ply with their obligations. It is no leasing specta- 
are erecting in the interior; but it can never become | Cle, to seo an honest German, who by frugality and 
very considerable, so long as English twist is admit- 3 of industry. had amassed a few thousand dol- 
ted free from duty. The imports in 1842 were | ars, cut off from a means of support which he be- 
12,247 bags. lieved was beyond contingency. There are many 

Carolina rice is an article in which the transac- | here in this condition, by having placed implicit con- 


tions here are larga, and but for the duties which | fidence in Pennsylvania stocks. Relying upon the 
it i semi-annual interest for bread and meat, many of 


them are left almost destitute. 

It is a mistaken belief, that prevails in the United 
States, that stocks are held on this side by the rich. 
They belong to persons generally, whose necessities 
compel them to have interest on the limited sums 
they own. It is, therefore, not merely as a matter of 
good faith, that the states should observe their en- 
gagements, but a matter of pure philanthropy. Their 
character for inflexible integrity, obtained tor then 
every groat that individuals could command; and, 
therefore, it is doubly imperative that they should 
speedily make provision for the interest. Old Vir- 
ginia, God bless her! always foremost in whatever is 
just and honorable, has led off most gloriously with 
regard to taxation. Her noble example cannot fai. 
to exercise a salutary influence over all the default 
ing states: 7 

Money is very abundant here. The rate of inte 
rest if from 2} to 3 per cent. per annum, accordin] 
to the security offered. The active capital of Bre 
men is estimated at $50,000,000. nere is no ban 
either of discount or deposite. All financial trans 
actions are negotiated through brokers, who are re 
quired by law, to take an oath to do no business O 
their own account. 

The merchants of Bremen are devoted to busines 
and understand the trade in which they are engage 
thoroughly. In the counting-house they think e 


Sixth. All the existing bona fide engagements of 
the native king and premier shall be executed and 


performed as if this cession had never been made. 


Given under my hand this twenty-fifth day of Fe- 
bruary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, at Honolulu, Oahu, Sand- 
wich Islands. GEORGE PAULET, 

Captain of H. B. M. ship Carysfort. 

Signed in presence of 

J. P. Jupp, Rec. and Int. to the government. 
Alx. Simpson, H. B. M. acting consul. 
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Bremen, March 29, 1843. 
To the editors of the Enquirer: 

In 1824, the importalious of tobacco into Bremen 
from the United States, were 10,196 bhds.—5,I25 
Maryland; 770 Virginia, and 3,491 Kentucky. Stock 
on hand lst January, 1825, 3,700 hhds. 

In 1829, the importations were 17,479 hhds.— 
11,887 Maryland; „101 Virginia, and 3,491 Ken- 
tucky. Stock on hand 1st January, 1830, 4,450 hhds. 

In 1835, the importations were 96,401 hhds.—22,- 
503 Maryland and Ohio; 1446 Virginia; and 2,492 
Kentucky. Stock on hand lst January, 1836, 9,910 

eads. 

In 1842, the importations were 41,108 hhds.— 
90,82) Maryland aud Onio; 6,729 Virginia; and 6,407 | P 
‘Kentucky. Stock on hand Ist January, 1843, 7,085 | ; 
hhds. lt may not be amiss to remark, that Ken- | ; 
tucky embraces all tobacco shipped from New Or- ours, which commanded $2,25 cents per ushel! 
The exports from this place, Hamburg, and the ports 
on the Baltic, to the United States, during the fall of 
that ever memorable year, and the spring following, 


as the Italian has for mactaroni. Indeed, he would 
require but little else for a sustenance than rice and 
cigars. The importations last year were 7,000 tierces 
Carolina, and 3,000 bags India. 

Several parts of cargoes of flour arrived here from 
the United states in the months of November and 
December, which were disposed of without loss to 
the importer, but the advance in freights at New Or- 
leans prevented further arrivals. The article is sold 


You will perceive, that the receipts have been 
more than doubled within the last twelve years, of 
all descriptions, (while Virginia has been trebled.) 
They have been augmented, since 1835, 14,707 bhds. 
with a stock of 2,378 bhds. less on hand on thé lst 
January, 1843, than on the lst of January, 1836. 


This astonishing increase in the trade of an arti- 
ele, which must be regarded more as u furury, than 
as a necessary of life, is almost wholly attributable to 
the energy and enterprise of the merchaats of Bre- 
men. About one-half of the quantity received here 
ig re-shipped to Norway, Sweden, D and] per bbl. At th 


ber ‘ 

The shipping of Bremen is now supplied, to a very 
large extent, with our pork and beef. About 200 
vessels are engaged in foreign trade, and the con- 
sumption from this source in the course of a twelve 
month amounts to & heavy sum. This has been oc- 
casioned by low prices, which are accomplishing won- 
derful results for the United States. In the spring nothing but profits. But in the social relations ¢ 
of 1839, mess N was sold in New York at $26 life, they are sincere io their friendships and gen 

time it will not command more, Í | rous in their hospitalities. Tours, truly. 


` 
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CHRONICLE 


A REVOLUTIONARY OFFICER. Gen. Gideon Foster, a re- 
sident of Danvers, now 95 years old, and who com; 
manded “the Danvers minute men,” at the battle of Lex- 

. ington, designs to attend the celebration of the coniple- 
tion of the Bunker Hill monument, on the 17th instant. 
He is represented as enjoying excellent health, and bids 

‘fair to live many years longer. 


Tue Bisre. The annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society lately took place in Exeter Hall, 
Lord Baxley in the chair. The total receipts of the 

ear from all sources were £92,476 2a. 8d.; total num- 
15 of Bibles and Testaments issued, 982,060, and since 
the commencement of the suciety, in 1804, they amount to 
15, 020, 984. 
COTTON MARKET. London, May Sth. Prices have 
improved since tho previous steamer left, about 1-8d. per 
Jb. Consumers buy moderately. Speculators bought 
freely, under an apprehension ut a short crop for sume 
days, but that idea has subsided, and heavy shipments 
from America are now anticipated. Sales average over 
5,000 balesaday. Last week 41,220 bales were sold, of 
which 12,000 were on speculation, and 3,000 for export. 

Havre, May 17. The sudden activity in cotton, occa 
sioned by the report of a short crop, has subsided as 
suddenly. The sales amounted to 9917 bales; supplies 
received 3.852 bales, of which 2.868 were from the U. 
States. Stock on hand 13th May, 142,370 bales, of 
which 135,191 are from the U. States. Prices, f. 50 50 to 
f. 89 for N. Orleans: f. 52 to f. 68 for Mobile; and f. 53 to 
f. 56 tor Upland. The whole duty paid. 

Charleston, S. C. June 6. The news from England 
by the Acadia made quite a stir yesterday in the cotton 
market. Sales of 2,400 bales were effected at 4 to} ct. 

advance. Rates 61 to 5 1-8. , 

Mobile, 31st May. Active business for cotton is draw- 
ing tva close. The arrivals this week were 5,370 bales; 
cleared 13,006 bales; stock on hand 31,644 bales. Prices. 
ordinary, (Liverpool classification) 5 3-4; middling 64 a 
63; middling fair 7 a 73; fair 7 3-4 a 8}. ; 


Tux crops. Sofar as we can judge from the public 
papers which reach us froum every section of this union, 
tbe present prospect for a full average harvest of small 

ain—a heavy crop of hay—and an immense yield of 

uit, is genera! throughout the land. 


Deares, during the last week in New York, 109: of 
which 13 were under one year of age, 24 were natives 
of Ireland and 7 of German); 12 were colored persons; 
27 died uf consumption. 

In Baltimore, 40, of which 11 were under one year of 

. age, 8 were free colored, and 4 slaves; 9 died of con- 
sumption. 


Eartaquaks. A heavy shock was experienced on 
the 14th May, at Port au Plau, W. I. 


Execrions, One more attempt was made on the 4th | b 


inst. to elect representatives from four of the congres- 
gional districts ot Massachusetts. In the 2d district, 
Mr. King, the whig candidate, is elected, baving gained 
1,433 votes since the Apm voting. The vote stands— 
King 3.673; Suckney, (V. B.) 2.809; all others 774; ma- 
jority for King over all, 90. The returns from the other 
three districts are not yetcomplete. So far as received, 
in the 3d district Abbott, (whig) has a gain of 496 since 
April, but wants 777 of a majority over all. Inthe 6th 
district, Baker, (whig) has a gain of 210 since he but 
so far as received fails of a majority over all, 487 votes. 

In the Tth district so far as received. Rockwell, (whig) 
1,345; Biano: (Y B.) 1,002; ali othcrs 213, whig gain 
since April 102; Rockwell wanted 28 votes of a majori- 
ty over all at the April election. 


ELECTRIO MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. Froſessor Morse 
has obtained permission of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road company, to ute their tract from Was! gion to 
Balumorė, tor his apparatus, and he designs to have one 
staton in each city, trom which intellegence may be 
com nunicaied to the other inst: ntaneously. If success- 
ful, this will be but the first link in an endless chain. 


@ Enorants. A train of seventeen cars filled up with 


migrants, numbering between two and three hundred, 
arrived in Rochester on the 2d inst., from the east, and 
proceeded on their way to Michigan and Wiskonsin. 


Excaances. At New York, bills on London 108 a | ard 


1083; on France bt. 323: Bosun, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more } a $; Virginia 14; Ohio and Indiana 4; Michigan 
and Wiskonsin 6; N. Carolina 2; S. Carolina 13. 


Free trape—and Reciprocity. During the year 1841. 
Impor:ations into the U. States amounted 10 9127,945,- 
000. ‘Ihe duties derived therefrum amounted to $14,- 
487 000—or 113 per cent. on an average of the whole. 

Our exports during the same year amounted to 
991,000,000, upon which the foreign powers which re- 
ecived them, levied duties to 1e amount of 81 13,500, 
OV0—or an average of 124 per cent! Tere the Free 
Tade and Reciprocity, of inch we hear so inuch—is 
put down in absolute resulis—obstinate figures, which 
no man can gainsay. Was it not time to enact so 
American tanii? 


TAR PIRATER OF THE ÍsLE oP Pines. We find in the 
New Orleans Tropic, an article in relation to the pirati- 
-cal vessel seen so often of late in the vicinity of the 
Isle of Pines, that gives additional weight tothe opinion 
ulready very general, that this vessel is the Texan war 
schooner San Antonio, Capt. Seeger, ber commander, 


who is spokenof in the Tropic as a brave officerand an 
irreproachable gentleman, has, in the opinion of his re- 
lations, fallen a victim to a preconcerted plan of mutiny. 
Circumstances, it appears, came to the knowledge of a 
brother of Capt. Seeger’s, just previous to the sailing of 
the vessel from Gaives:on, which induced him to warn 
his brother against certain men on board, who were in 
his opinion, capable of any atrocity, and who held offi- 
ces of considerable importance. What those circum- 
stunces are itis not stated: but the belief of Mr. Seeger 
is, that the crew, led on by two or three officers! muti- 
nied, murdered the captain and all who could not be 
made useful, (ihe programme exactly of the intended- 
mutiny on board the Somers), and then entered upon a ca- 
reer of rapine and murder. The opinion is universal in 
New Orleans that the San Antonio is still afloat; and 
the Tropic adds further, that just before the departure 
of Commodore Moore's spuadron from the port, intelli- 
gence was received that two seamen, known to have 
euiled froin Galveston in the San Antonio, were in New 
Orleans; and that one of them incautwusly declared 
that the San Antonio was in good hands, and could be 
heard of on application at St. Jago de Cuba. Search 
was made for these men by the Texian officers, but they 
were nowhere tò be found. 


LmERIA. Files of the Monrovia Luminary, to the 3d 
February ure received. The colony was in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

The Norfolk (Va.) Herald, says: The barque Renown 
arrived here from New Orleans, has brought 75 emi- 
grants for Liberia, with which sbe will proceed after 
waiting a reasonable ume for others to embark at this 
port. The emigranis from Louisiana are all emancipat- 
ed slaves, mostly young persons, and an uncommon 
proportion of them young children. The adults are ge- 
nerally hale and athletic, and apparently as willing as 
they are able to tug for a subsistence from the bosom of 
their mother carth by hard labor. We saw in the crowd 
a few elders, of patriarchai mein, whose experience and 
counsel will doubtless be serviceuble tu their young com- 
panions. 


Monoments. The height of the cross on St. Pe- Ft. 
ters’ church, at Rome, ; ` 5 540 


Cross on St. Paul's, London, i ; 360 
Pantheon, at Paris, ; ; : . 355 
Bunker's Hill Monument, Boston. ‘ 220 
The Monument, London, í . 202 
The Washington Monument, Baltimore, 165 
The Place Vendome, Paris, ; ; . 140 
Trajan's Piilar, Rome. . A 140 
Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, . ; 120 


Monsy. Notes oſ merchants of good repute are rea- 
dily cashed in New York, at 31 per cent. per ann. A 
loan secured by U. S. six per cents, for 850,000, was made 
on the 3d inst. at 2} per cent. to run for six monihs,—so 
says the New Yorker. 


The New York Enquirer, says: The amount of un- 
current notes offered to brokers is unusually small. The 
anks are overrun with epecie, for which there is no 
demand. Deposites are much larger than usual. Com- 
mercial paper scarce, and in demand; offers at bank un- 
usually small; loans and discounts readily effected at 3} 
to 5 per cent. per annum.” 


Naval. The U.S. ship Vincennes, commander Bu- 
chanan, sailed from Pensacola on the 24th ultimo, on a 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The U.S. brig Somers, Lieut. West, is announced at 
Savannah, from Norfolk, on Saturday last. 


Orance wine. It is stated that wine equal to and re- ley 


sembling that of Maderia, has been recently made in 
the south of Spain, of the juice of the orange, by the 
same Pelee that the wine is made from the grape. It 
ae 4 be delicious. Neither alcohol nor water is 
admixed. 


Rall. ROAD rrem. Trains commenced running from 
Paris to Rauen. on the 10th May, a distance of 360,000 
metres, or $5 miles—trme 41 hour; fare, for Ist class 
passengers 22,66, or a fraction over 3 cents per mile; 2 

conts tor 2d class do. Tne fare from Rouen to Havre 
| by steamboat, distance by water 70 miles, 81 90—total 
| from Paris to Havre, 4,56. 


Repeat westine. A meeting of the friends of the re- 
peal of the Union of Ireland with England. took place 
at New York on the 5th inst. at which Moses G. Leon- 
, @ member of congress, presided. It is represented 
to have been an immeuse tneeting of upwards of 18,000 
persons: Over $1,000 was collected by voluntary con- 
tribution. 


Runaway sLaves. Twenty runaway slaves passed 
through Cleveland the week before lasi, on their way to 
Canada. Fitteen were from one plantation in Virginia. 
Their master soon afier arrived, offering $1,200 for their 
appreheusion, but he arrived just three days too late. 


Satt. Onondaga salt, (says the Tribune) can now 
be delivered in New York for twenty-five cents the bush- 
el of 56 pounds. O the wicked tarifi! 


Srocks. The stock market is to the man of business 
what the pulse is to the physician. The predictions 
which we adventured some months since, in relation to 
the value of state stocks, as well as of United Siates 
stocks,—are being verified more rapidly than we had 
even anticipated, proving our assertion, that the prices of 
those stocks had been by design, depressed far below 
their real value, even under then exis'!g circumstances. 
United States stock, which just before the passage of 
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the American tariff bill, was hawked about amonget th 

brokers of Europe without obtaining a solitary bid, 
quickly felt the impulse of the tarif, and United States 
six per cents now readily command 1A in the N. York 
market! This was the first of our stocks to rally of 
course, but others soon followed. New York state stocks 
were bounding upward, but were suddenly checked by 
the repudiating tone of the secretary of that common- 
wealth, in his communication to the legisletore, which 
operated as a severe damper. Nearly all tbe state stocks 
have since successively improved m price. That of 
Ohio, two weeks since took a rapid rise, and are now 
selling at 974. This week we have agreeable account, 
which certainly we had at this moment no expeetation 
of meeung with, from Iliusis— which was suppossed to 
be one of the most seriously embarrassed of all the states. 
Illinois bonds are now quoted at 33; Indiana bonds 34}; 
Kentucky sixes 983; N. York 5 3 109, 43’ 9033 Penn- 
sylvania 5’s 46 U. States Bank shores 6:6}. ‘I'he cir- 
culars of the Barmgs & Co. London, of May 18, says, 
88 American stocks are firmer, but no increased 

emand. 


The New York Courier of the 7th instant, says-— 
“T'he spirit of stock speculation, is a now than it 
has been for many years—and the large sales both for 
cash and on time, exhibit not only the nbundance of 
money, but the increasing confidence of the public.” 


The New York Journal of Commeree, seys:— The 
commissioners of the state of Illinois, cha with pro- 
caring subscriptions to the new loan for the completion 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal, having succeeded in 
obtaining the assent of more than two-thirds in interest 
ot the holders of canal bonds on this side the water to 
the new project, which has every appearance of efficien- 
cy for the object of its creation, left the city yesterday 
for Boston, to embark for England in the mail steamer 
which leaves there tomorrow. If they should succeed 
in inducing the foreign bond-holders to subscribe, and 
the new canal law goes into effect, the following will be the 
condition of the state debt of Illinois, as represented in 
a circular recently published under their signature: 

By settlement with the banks, the debt was 
reduced : - - $3,100,000 
By sale of internal improvement property, 


debt reduc - ° 1.720, 000 
By settlement with MacAlister and Steb- 
bins, debt reduced — — — 600,000 
By the provisions of the canal law, the debt 
would be reduced - 5,000,000 
Total - $10,420,000 


This deducted from $14,497,471 94. the original a- 
mount of the state debt, leaves but $4,077,471 94, the in- 
terest of which, and ultimately, the principal, can be 
paid with suitable effort by a state possessing the vast 
natural resources of Illinois. An opinion of Chancellor 
Kent is published, confirming the legality of the arrange- 
ment proposed to be entered into with the bond-holders 
by the new canal law.“ 


Tre quaprant. The British bave eeveral times 
attempted to rob our e of the merit of this 
invention, and it is right that his claim should be vindi- 
cated. The Mercantile Library company of Philadel- 
phia have placed an elegant and appropriae mo- 
nument over the remains of Thomas. Godfrey, at 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, with appropriate ceremonies. Dr. 
Franklin once said Among the first members of our 
junto, was Thomas Godfrey, a self-taught mathemati- 
cian, great in his way, and afterwards inventor of Had- 

's quadrant.” 


Tux Sr. Lawrence Canat, is found to be so defective 
that it cannot be opened this season for large vessels. 
As soon as the water ie admiuod over threo feet, the em- 
bankments give way. . 


_ THREE IRON WAR STEAMERS, and their engines, are be- 
ing built at Pittsburg, of the best materials and work- 
manship. Two are intended for Revenue Cutters, one 
for the Gulf of Mexico, and the otlier for Lake Ontario. 
The third, a beautiful craft as she stands on the stocks, 
will be ready in two or three weeks to be taken to pieces 
and transported to her destined element at Erie. She is 
designed tor the upper lakes. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. The lieutenant governor of 
the Island of Bermuda. in his late message to the legis- 
zature. says: We are experienci ug within the islands the 
benefits of sober habits, founded on a conviction of their 
lasting advantage; We witness an increasing epirit of 
industry, we have but very little crime, and we have the 
blessing of ample employment {or all the people.” 


TREASURY NOTES. The amount of trensury notes out- 
standing on the first inst. was 811, 607,085 73. 


Tue three pereons John M. Breedlove, Joseph W. 
Jewell, and Sawyer Reines, arrested in Washington, and 
charged with the robbery of the treasury notes from the 
custom-house in New Orleans, reached that city on. the 
26:h ult. in custody, and were committed for examina- 
tion. 


Tux N. Y. Lonpon, packsts have reduced their price 
for passage to 75 dollars, being only half the price charg- 
ed two years ago. : 


Tus Screntiric EXPEDITION, under the command of 
Lieut. Fremont, U. S. A., and the pleasure party under 
the lead of Sir Wm. D. Stewart, of Scotland, were ex- 
pected toleave Westport, Missousi, where they had en- 
camped, on the 27th ult 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Polrrics awn Criticism. In the debate on Mr. 
Hume’s motion for a vote of thanks to Lord Ashbur- 
ton, Lord Stanley, referring to the treaty of Wash- 
ington, said: 

“No 153 was ever concluded between two na- 
tions whose interest it was more to maintain harmo- 
ny with each other, and to whom it would be mutual- 
ly suicidal, if—” 

Here the noble lord was interrupted by Mr. Macauly, 
the celebrated Edinburgh Reviewer, exclaiming a sig- 
nificant tone which excited the attention of the house, 
and produced much laughter, “mutually suicidal!” 

Lord Stanley showed considerable adroitness in 
getting rid of the difficulty. In a somewhat contempt- 
uous tone he coolly remarked: 

“The right honorable gentleman is a great. critic! 
(Ironical cheering.) Perhaps the expression is incor- 
rect—but it is not the less true; for if a war were to 
arise between England and the United States, not a 
blow could be struck by one against the other which 
would not recoil, and inflict as great injury upon the 
country that gave the blow, as on that which receiv- 
ed it. I therefore do not think the expression is sub- 
ject to the hypocritical jeers of the right honorable 
gentleman.” 


DEPLORABLE STATE OF THE Iron Taapr. Some 
idea may be formed of the extent to which the iron 
trade of South Staffordshire is depressed, by the fact, 
that out of 111 blast furnaces 52 are blown out, 
and are wholly unproductive either of labor or in- 
terest on the large capital expended in their erec- 
tion. Some have been out more and some less than 
a year; on an average the whole number has been 
out at least that period, and as they would each pro- 
duce full 80 tons of iron per week, the quantity with- 
drawn from the market is, at the lowest calculation, 
220, 480 tons, and yet, with this immense reduction 
in the make, the market is still overstocked, prices 
are receding, wages are being gtill further reduced, 
and the capital necessary to the advantageous carry- 
ing on the operations involved in the manufacture of 
iron, is being irrecoverably Jost; while the sufferings 
of those usually employed at the iron works, and in 
manufacturing the article into chains, nails, traces, 
&. are, from want of employ, on the increase. 

English May 10. 
GERMAN, PPn May 

Of the two thousand houses destroyed at Hamburg 
by the conflagration of May, 1842, 500 have already 
been rebuilt, the whole upon a beautiful plan, bor- 
dering upon enlarged streets, and possessing interior 
arrangements of the most convenient description.— 
The senate, with the assent of the assembly of bur- 
gesses, has concluded a contract for lighting the whole 
city with gas, with a French company, to whom pre- 
ference was given over their numerous English and 
German competitors. 

AUSTRIA. 

Tux ancupuxe CHARLES. This illustrious prince, 
celebrated for able generalship in his campaigns 
against Napoleon, still lives in high honor and esti- 
mation at the Austrian court. At the festival given 
by Mr. Jenifer, at Vienna, on the 22d of February, 
in honor of Wasbington's birth day, the Archduke 
Charles was present, and signified his bigh respect 
for the name of Washingion in a marked manner.— 
Our minister, Mr. Jenifer, gratified at the admiration 
then and on subsequent occasions expressed by the 
archduke of the character of the American hero, 
presented to the prince a copy of the “Life of Wash- 
ington.” A letter from Vienna to a gentleman in 
this city gives the following passage from the reply 
of the archduke in acknowledgement of the present. 
“ His name ( Washington’s) recalls events too memo- 

ol. XIV Sid. 16. 


rable and attaches itself too essentially to the eman- 
cipation of his country, of which he was the founder, 
the hero, and support, that the history of bis time 
should not pass to posterily, with the Justre of his 
civic and military services.” Balt. Amer. 


— a 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The Madisonian says: During the absence of the 
secrerary of war, who left here on the 8th inst. the 
President has appointed Samuel Humes Porter, esq. 
to be the acting secretary of the department of war. 

Mr. James Senes (and not Mr. Crump as report- 
ed) has been appointed naval storekeeper, vice Carey 
Selden, deceased. 


DIPLOMATIC. Gen. William S. Murphy, of 
Ohio, United States Charge des Affairs to Texas, ar- 
rived in New Orleans on the 21th ult. He was to 
leave for Texas on the 29th ult. 

Mr. Cusnina, Minister to China, and his suite, 
visited the U. S. Ohio and the Boston Navy Yard on 
the 5th inst. A salute was fired in honor of the vi- 
siters. He will embark for China on the 17th inst. 
from Boston. 

Capt. ELLIOTT, consul general of England to Texas, 
left New Orleans on the 2d instant for Galveston. 

The family of Mr. ALONE, Mexican minister to 
the United States, consisting of his lady and daugh- 
ter, Donna Guadalope Quesada, Mrs. Almonte, mo- 
ther, and Marquesas Antonio Almonte, attached to 
the Mexican legation, arrived at New York on the 
10th inst. from Vera Cruz, io the brig Eugenia. 

Also Capt. West, bearer of despatches from our 
minister at Mexico to our government and Mr. Du- 
bois, bearer of dispatches from Mexico to the Gov- 
enrnment of Franee. 


THE CABINET. Mr. Spencer, secretary of the 
treasury, and Mr. Wickliffe post master general, ac- 
compained President Tyler on his route from the seat 
of government to Boston. Mr. Porter secretary of 
war who was al West Point, joined them at Philadel- 

hia and Mr. Upshur secretary of the navy. Mr. 
gare attorney general and acting secretary of state, 
remains on duty at Washington. 


OFFICIAL. 
Department of state, June 6, 1843. 

The following notice of the establishment of a new 
system of pilotage on the river Scheldt and near its 
mouth, has been received from the Belgian govern- 
ment. 

Notice is hereby given by the minister for foreign 
affairs of H. M. the king of Belgium, that in com- 
pliance with the general request of the merchants, 
ship owners, masters of vessels, and other persons in- 
terested in the navigation of the river Scheldt, a 
new service of Pilotage, has been established by the 
Belgian government from Flushing, in and out to 
sea, and from Flushing, up and down to Antwerp 
or Ghent, for the use of all ships bound to, or from 
Belgium. 

The New Belgian Pilot boats will be found cruisin 
outside of all dangers, between Westkappal and 
Schowen, for the North East Channel, and between 
Blaekenburg and Nieuport for the Wielingen or 
French Channel. They are cutter rigged, painted all 
black, and wear the name Antwerpen in their main- 
sail. They carry atthe mast head a red flag with 
their number in white. 

The Belgian pilots may be known by a silver medal, 
containing the arms of the Kingdom, their number 
and the station to which they belong; they are also 
provided with a license from the government. 

Captains making use of a Belgium Pilot, will be 
enabled to pay the pilotage dues in Antwerp or 
Ghent, their place of destination, by which they will 
avoid any stoppage at Flushing, and free themselves 
om the expensive employment of an Agent in that 
place. 


NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the U. States Gazette writes that 
„Mr. Spencer has a grand scheme of finance and cir- 
culation on foot, io issue ten millions of treasury 
notes, all of $50, all red emable at different banks 
in the large cities, which are to be made the deposit 


banks. The plan is fixed and settled, and it is inten- 
ded as a movement against an United States Bank by 
giving a circulation to the country in the form ef their 
notes. Great importance is attached to it by the cab- 
inet as a political move, and it will probably be the 
nucleus on which to build a great political machine 
embracing discounts and exchanges, &c. 


THE WEST. The Pittsburgh Spirit of the Age, 
of Saturday last, says: There are more steamboats 
building in the Pittsburgh district than ever was 
known at any previous time, and a number of steam- 
boat men from below areabout contracting for more.” 


SANTA FE TRADERS. Eleven of these gen- 
tlemen, companions of the murdered Charvis, have 
arrived in this city to complete their purchases. They 
are at the St. George Hotel. Some of the specie of 
these gentlemen in the original bags in which it was 
brought from Santa Fe, was deposited tn bank this 
morning. LIM. Y. American. 

THE OREGON COUNTRY. A late number of 
the London Times says, the negotiations in reference 
to this territory are quietly and steadily proceeding 
in London; and we have no doubt that in another 
year the ministers will be able to lay before the na- 
tion as satisfactory a settlement as of the north-eas- 
tern boundary of the U. States. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. A recent number of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, contains a list of offi- 
cers and correspondents (including societies) of the 
National Institute. There are at present nearly three 
hundred resident, fifty paying corresponding mem- 
bers, (including the whole corps of topographical en- 
gineers,) twenty odd honorary, and between seven 
and eight hundred corresponding members. The so- 
cieties in correspondence are twenty American, and 
one hundred and seventy-four foreign. 


— 
THE STOLEN TREASURY NOTES, Letter 
of the secretary of the treasury to the president of 
the Bank of New York, in relation to the treasury 
notes stolen at N. Orleans: 
Treasury department, Washington, May 26, 1843. 

Sin: I received in due course your letter of the 
12th instant, giving me notice that the Bank of N. 
York did, on the 18th of February last, purchase for 
cash two treasury notes, one dated March 31, 1842, 
for one thousand dollars, and the other dated Fe- 
bruary 5, 1842, for fifty dollars, both of which you 
stated had no appearance of cancellation. You say 
the bank claims payment of these notes, “not be- 
lieving that the pledge of the public faith and cre- 
dit on the face of the notes, inviting confidence, will 
be permitted to interfere with what the bank consi 
ders its just due;” and you ask directions to be giv- 
en that the above mentioned notes be paid. 

I have delayed an answer to your communication 
to enable me to become acquainted with the facts of 
the case, which investigations here, at New Orleans, 
and at other places, pending at the time of the re- 
ceipt of your letter, might furnish. 

lam now entirely satisfied that the notes you de- 
scribe were contained in a package made up at the 
custom-house in New Orleans on the 26th of July 
last, consisting of treasury notes which had been 
presented to that office in payment of duties, and 
had been received by the officer of the government 
authorized to receive them. The evidence is very 
satisfactory to show that at the time of presentation 
the names of the persons presenting them were en- 
dorsed upon the backs of the notes, under a receipt 
acknowledging pra of the principal and inte- 
rest; and that the notes were further cancelled by 
having written “on their faces, in a large and strong 
hand, the word ‘‘cancelled.” It would seem that 
the package was duly secured in the usual way, and 
directed to the first auditor of the treasury, but that, 
before reaching the post office, it was stolen by a 
clerk in the custom-house. Many of these notes 
have been again received at the same custom-house 
and by other public receivers. Those which have 
been found or exhibited at this department contain 
very slight indications of having been cancellcd, and 
in many cases it is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to trace any such indications. Yet they 
bear evidence of having been tampered with, parti- 


leularly by a dingy appearance of the red vignette 


notes direct him to redeem 


- 
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shown that any writing fluid which has yet been dis- 
covered can be extracted from the paper on which 
it has been written by acids or other preparations, 
which can be so applied as not to leave a trace of 
the original marks, and at the same time leave un- 
! and perfect any other writing and any im- 
pression of engraving which it may be desired to re- 
tain. That such has been applied to the 
notes in question I have little doubt, from an inspec- 
tion of those that have been seen here. Of course 
these notes are altered and forged, and can have no 
legal validity. 

Two of these notes, as y" state, have become the 
property of the Bank of N. York by fair purchase, 
one of them before it became due, the other after; 
and you ask that tbey may be paid. 

How far “the publie faith and credit” has been 
pledged on the face of these notes, inviting confi- 
dence, when the ‘public agents have adopted means 
to destroy that pledge more effectual than those that 
are ordinaril mee hee by individuals in reference 
to their pai ischarged obligations, is not a 
question, as it seems to me, for my decision. The 
secretary of the treasury, like all other executive 
officers of this government, acts under certain spe- 
cific and limited powers defined by law, and he can 
no more transcend those powers than any other of- 
cer. The laws authorizing the issue of treasur 

em on presentation, a 
ter they become due, and provide that they shall be 
received in payment for dues to the United States 
To enable the secretary to redeem, an appropriation 
of money in the treasury has been made, This ap- 
propriation is applied to the notes returned by the 
receivers of public moneys as having been paid by 
them, as well asto those presented directly to the 
treasury for payment. If, then, this appropriation 
has once been applied to a given "note by paying and 
extinguishing it, the Jaw making that appropriation 
has performed its office, and has no longer any force. 
The principle may perhaps be more readily perceiv- 
ed by applying itto the whole amountof treasury 
notes outstanding, and supposing that they had been 
poi of directly at the treasury. If a secretary was 

ispcsed to pay that amount again, there would not 
be found in the treasury any fund provided by law to 
meet his warrant, and the treasurer could not pay it. 


I have been thus minute for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing you that there is no mode provided by law for 


paying a second time a treasury note, or any other 
evidence of a debtor claim against the U. States: 
which hasbeen oncepaid. And the difficulty is ren- 
dered greater hy the consideration that the instru- 
ments for which you ask payment have been ſelo- 
niously altered and forged. 

It will become the e duty of congress to consider 
what course should be adopted, under the eireum- 
stunces, to save from loss and injury those who have 
becn defrauded by having received the paid and can- | 
celled notes of the government, and to provide the 
means of discriminating between those who recei- 
ed such notes in good ſaith and in the usual course | 
of business, and those wno received them under sus- : 


on their backs. The experiments of chemists 


the immense trade on the inland northern oceans, 
growing chiefly out of our own products, the export 
and import from and to the west being now eighty 
millions of dollars is so important to England that the 
smile of the old lady kindly bestowed on the young 
rival is as kindly reciprocated. We old federalists 
used to charge a distinguished southern statesmen 
with declaring, “France wants money and must have 
it:“ and true, you, old democrats, albeit none the 
worse for being so, denied it. Now, however, we all 
agree that England wants bread and meat, and must 
have them; England herself admitting the craving.— 
Through the Canada outlet this great want is being 
supplied by our west, and nothing 1s so sure to put 
and to keep your neighbor i in a good humor as to give 
him a plenty to eat. Give an alderman a bountiful 
dinner, and fill a yankee’s pocket by the catering 
and never was a happier basis laid for peace between 
the parties. England may not quarrel with her bread 
and butter. Whatever you folkson the Atlantic 
may say about the right of search, and the right to 
visit, we on the frontier are agreeing that the right 
to visit we will practice to our heart’s content.— 
Money brings the business men together—good feel- 
ing and hospitality shall bring the folks in Canada 
and here so pleasantly together that the last idea in 
the world we entertain will be to give up the right 
lo visit. 


ALIEN SOLDIERS. The supreme court of the 
state of New York, at its recent term, decided that 
the enlistment of an alien in the army of the U. 8. 
is not illegal; and cannot on the ground of alienage 
be set aside. 

The same decision was made some little time ago, 
by the court of appeals of Virginia. 


The following communication on the subject has 
appeared in the National Intelligencer: 

GenrLemen: I request that you will publish the 
decision of the high court of appeals of the common- 
wealth of Virginia, herewith enclosed, held at the 
capitol in the city of Richmond on Monday, Februa- 
ry 20, 1843, in the case of private George Cotting- 
ham, a soldier of the United States army. who some 
time since sued for his discharge on the plea of alien- 
age. The public service has been put to great in- 
convenience in consequence of the vexations and 
numerous writs of habeas corpus issued against the 
officers, and on this false pretence nearly four hundred 
men, huve effected their discharge, after a summary 


trial, in most cases by inferior tribunals, aotwithstand- | 
Ing their voluntary enlistment and deliberate and solemn | 


contract with the government. The detriment to the 


J B Taibei of Pew Dode E odla ot dis Gat: the matter of Peter Doyle, a soldier of the Uni- 
ted States army. 

In one of the cases a supreme court commissioner 
of Jefferson county, and in the other, the first judge 
of Oswego county, had upon habeas corpus, disc aon Bia 
ed the soldier on the ground that, being an alien, h 
contract of enlistment was void! 5 
were removed by writs of 1 ee e su 
court of this state, and the cases were at 
January term argued by J. A. Spencer, esq., United 
States attorney in behalf of the government, and by 
Samuel Stevens, esq., in behalf of the soldiers. At 
the recent May term ‘of that court judgments ef re- 
versal have been given, thereby deciding that an alien en- 
listing into the United States service is bound by his con- 
tract, and cannot be legally discharged on habeas corpus. 

Ina recent case t 
made a similar decision. One prominent cause of 
insubordination in the army is thereby removed. 

[Utica Gazette. 


WASHINGTON’S OLD SERVANT, JOHN 
CARY. Died, in this city, on Friday evening, the 
2d instant, JOHN CARY, in the 114th year of his 
age. This is the same “Orp Jonn,” of whom some 
notice was taken in the Intelligencer last winter, 
when a joint resolution was pending before congress 
to grant him a pension. He was born of African 
parents, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, io Au- 
gust, 1729. two years and a half before the birth of 
General Wasnincrow, and in the same county. Had 
he lived two months longer, he would have reached 
the full age of 114 years. He accompanied Gen. 
Wasuincton as his personal servant in the old 
French war, and was with him in the battle-field on 
the Monongahela in July, 1755, where Gen. Baap- 
bock was defeated and slain, and where WasHina- 
ton, by his ability and prudence, covered the retreat 
and saved the remnant of the British army, and laid 
the foundation of his future military fame. 

In the war of the revolution, Jonn followed to 
the camp and to the field his old commander, some- 
times as a personal attendant and sometimes in the 
ranks of the army, and continued with him till the 
termination of hostilities. When retiring from the 
army, General Wasumerow presented “Old John” 
with a military coat, the same which the general 
had worn at the seige of Yorktown, as a token of 
his approbation and esteem. This coat Joun care- 


| fully preserved as a sacred memento; and though in 


his old age reduced to extreme poverty, no money 
could ever tempt him to part with the coat. He 
wore itas a dress coat till within the last fifteen years 


public service has been seriously felt, less perhaps | Of his life, and has left it as his richest earthly trea- 


rom the number so abstracted from it, than the mor- 
al influence upon the rank and file—the practice tend- 
ing greatly to render the men discontented and in- 
, Subordinate, &c. &c. It is not a little remarkable 
that this pretence of illegal enlistment was for the 
first time set up in the autumn of 1841, prior to which 
not a soldier, on the plea of being a reigner. had 
ever applied for, or was discharged from the arm 

by writ of habeas corpus. The evil will now be 


his country's father, the great WASHINGTON. 


sure. 

After the war of the revolution, Jonx resided for 
several years in Westmoreland county, where he be- 
came a devout memberof the Baptist Church. 


| Thence he removed to this place, and for the last 


2 0 0 eight ge of his life was a member of the 
First Baptist Church in this city. 

He was ardent in his patriotism and attachment to 
He 


picious circumstances, or who may have purchased | elfectually abated under the decision of the court of | Was still more ardent in his piety and devotion to 


them at less than their known value. To that body, 
as being alone competent to dispose of the question, 
I must therefore refer you, with the assurance of my 
conviction that it will do wi.atever justice or sound 
policy may require. Respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. C. SPE ENCER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
J. Oornovut, esq. 
President of the Bank of New York. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. A face- 
tious correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
writes from Oswego May 26th. ‘Letters from the 
lake frontier have now the interest they excited some 
years since, when Jocal disturbances threatened to 
add seriously to existing points of difference between 
England and this country. That treaty, misnomered 
the” Ashburton treaty, has given the happiest temper 
to feeling on both sides. I say misnomered, because 
from what has appeared on fair authority, there is 
little doubt 13 ft to his instructions as to the inch 
of territory, Lord Ashburton never would have ap- 
proached the making of a treaty. We think, in this 
pan of the world, that Mr. Webster told his lordship 

ow, and how onir, a treaty could be made—heuce 
the settlement. ithout detracting hereby one iota 
from Lord Ashburton’s good dispositions, or from 
England’s avowed interest in securing a pacific ar 
rangement, but just while parliament is ‘unanimously 
lauding their N a to the skies, it may not be 
amiss in glancing at the suum cuique, to give . 
Webster his as hee ER 

The great money street in London, (is it Thread- 
needle?) and the Bourse in Paris, and Wall street in 
New York, are consolidating peace. N to these, 


appeals of Virginia, aud more recently that of the 

supreme court of the state of New York, in the case 

of two other soldiers, which 1 also re vest you may 

publish. R. JO ONES. 
June 10. 


VIRGINIA: At a court of appeals held at the capitol, in 

1 of Richmond, on Monday, February 20th, 

Tue Unirep States, plaintiff, against Groner Cor- 
TInGcHAM, defendant. 

Upon a writ of error to judgment rendered by the 
circuit superior court of law and chancery, held for 
Norfolk county, on the thirteenth day of November, 
1841, 5 defendant from the custody of 
Alexander C Fanning, a lieutenant colonel in 
the army of the United States. 

This day came the parties by their counsel, and 
the court having maturely cousidered the transcript 
of the record of the judgment aforesaid and the ar- 
guments of counsel, is of opinion that the said judg- 
ment is erroneous; therefore it is considered that the 
same be reversed and annulled. And this court, 
proceeding to render such judgment as the said cir- 
cuit superior court ought to have given, is also of 
opinion that the defendant is not illegally detained in 
custody. It is therefore ordered that he be remanded into 
the service or THE Uniten Srares, according to the 
terms of his enlistment. | 

Which is ordered to be certified to the said cir- 


cuit superior court. 
A copy. Teste: J. ALLEN, C. C. 


de Yorn: j a of the state of N. a 
e matter of Richard Wingall, a soldier in tbe 
United States army. 


Gop, his Eternal Father and Redeemer. His life 
was unstained, and his death was unclouded. He 
met without dread the King of Terrors, and passed 
the vale of death without alarm. L Vat. Int. 


THE ARMY. 
CIRCULAR. 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant general's office, 
Washington, May 19,{1843. 

The attention of all the officers of the army is 
specially directed to paragraph 1,292 of the general 
regulations relative to whiskers, moustaches, aud cut 
of the hair, el a ecting which, the secretary of wer, 
to whom the subject ny been submitted, deems it 
inexpedient to direct any modification. According] giy 
al) commanders and inspectors are hereby direc 
to enforce said regulations. 

By command of Major Gen, Scott: 
R. JONES, adjutant general, 

Miriraar acapemy. The annual examination of 
the students commenced on the 6th instant. Congress 
having made no appropriation last session to defray 
the expenses of a board of expenses of a board of 
examiners, officers of the army were detailed to per- 
form the service, and Major General Scott the com- 
mander-in-chief, presides. The secretary of war at- 
tended the examination, which is conducted by Major 
Delafield the commandsnt, and the respective pro- 
fessors of the institution. 

SOUTH WESTERN FRONTIER. A correspondent of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, writes from Fort Gib- 


son, May 14, Colonel Mason starts from Fort Lea- 


venworth about the 25th of May, with C. F. and K, 


companies of dragrons, to be joined at Council Grove 
by company A dragoons from Fort Scott. The ob- 
ject of this move is to protect the Santa Fe traders, 


e lect i 


e court of appeals of Virginia | 


`~ 
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ho are coming in this year with la uantities of of the navy was resent at the launch -which was March 0 2 20 24 41 
ecie. It is known thet banditti, calling themselves effected in splendid style. The dimensions of the April 3 5 10 3 36 49 
'exans,but in reality thieves from Missouri and Tex- Raritan are—length on deck, 176 feet; extreme | May 6 5 1% 11 38 | 


breadth, 46 feet 2 inches; depth of hold, 21 feet 2 
inches; burthen, custom house measurement, 1,726 
tons. Her lead draught of water is estimated at 203 
feet forward and 22 feet aft. The ship is made sharper 
below than was contemplated in her original draft by 
Mr. Doughty, which gives more capacity between 
the light and lead water line, and greater stability 
and power of carrying sail, all other circumstances 
being equal. Her copper is laid upon paper, which 
allows it to be put on smoother than if laid upon felt 
as is the usual method. The armament of this ves- 
sel is to consist of 54 guns—twenty-two 42 pound 
oie „ long 32 pounders, and four ; } e 

aixhan eighty-ſours. ; ; ; 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: We are informed Pi alpen at lig report divides itself into two 
by a gentleman connected with the bureau of naval | 3st. The accounts, expenditures, sales of proper- 
construction, that it is the intention of the govern- ty, income from tolls Ras or in general of the 
ment to commence building a sloop of war in the finances of the company. jt nas not been in the 
house now occupied oF the Raritan, the building of power of the committee to bestow upon diese 
the proposed steamer Trenton having been postponed | subjects the attention which their importance de- 
indefinitely, in consequence of inability to launch 
the frigate last year. There are now 300 men at 
work in the yard. 


, have organized in large parties, and have gone 
ıt to rob the caravans. | 

Captain Boone left Fort Gibson on the 14th of 
ay, with parts of companies H and E of dragoons, 
d all the mounted men of company D followed on 
e 15th, under command of Lieut. Boone. The 
her officers are Lieutenants Chilton, Buford, and 
anderson, who accompany Captain Johnson to join 
ptain Boone. All the above troops will be absent 
reral months. There are not dragoons enough on 
is western frontier. One of these commands mus- 
m less than a hundred men, to oppose, perhaps 
lane desperate banditti and wrest from them 
eir spol. ‘ 


THE NAVY. 
l NAVY ORDERS. 
Lieutenant J. K. Bowie, to be inspector of provi- 


B 46 Bı 80 410 50 
By which it appears there have been ninety arri- 
vals less this year than the preceding one. . 


MARYLAND. 

Cursapeaxe awp Omo Canal. Company. The 
annual report of the president and directors of this 
company was submitted to a meeting of the stock- 
holders held at Frederick on the 5th instant, and was 
referred to a committee on behalf of which Colonel 
Albert subsequently submitted the following: 


ms. i | 
Midshipman C. Benham to the Independence. 
Midshipman F. M. Humphrey, leave two months. 
Master's mate T. M. Crooker, to the receiving 
ipat Boston. 

urser T. P. McBlair, on leave three months. 
Midshipman J. H. Johnson, on leave three months. 
Midshipman W. F. De Jough, waiting orders. 
Passed midshipman E. L. Warder to the receiving 
pat Norfolk. , 
apt. W. A. Spencer leave six months. 
Lieut. A. R. Taliaferro, to the Pennsylvania. 
Lieut. E. Middleton, to the Deeatur. 
Lieut. G. Gansevoort, to the Ohio. 
Lieut. R. C. Cogdell, to the Ontario. 
zurgeon H. G. Coulter, order to the Vandalia re- 
ted and waiting orders. 
assed midshipman J. C. Henry, to the rendez- 
is at Philadelphia. 
Hidsbipman Johr. Downes, to the Ohio. 
Acting master’s mate J. H. Polly, to the Pennsyl- 
via. 
[HE WAR STEAMER Princeton, which workmen 
rapidly constructing in the large house at the na- 
yard, Phtladephia, is already planked up, and the 
ivy parts of her machinery are on board. 


recommend that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to attend to this part of the president’s 


re | 

d. Of the extension of the canal, we are of 
opinion that the interest of the state, and all inte- 
rests copnected with or to be developed by the canal, 
are eminently involved in the early and substan- 
tial extension of the canal, in conformity with its 
plan, up to the town of Cumberland, and that to 
this end, the energies of the president and board of 
directors should be directed with vigor and persever~ 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


CONNECTICUT. - 

School. Fon. The capital of the School Fund of 
Connecticut, according to the commissioner’s report, 
is now $2,044,354 87. The unsold lands belonging to 
the fund, being now the only means of increasing its 
productive capital. The present amount, he says, 
cannot be materially augmented. The original capi- 
tal of the fund was $1,200,000. 


NEW YORK. . 


ance. 

With this general expression of opinion, the com- 
mittee will bring to the consideration of the meeting, 
the necessity of ali cantair eee mea- 
sures, which will now be in icated. i 
3 EAR Se ak 1st. That competition ought to be ee 
on the 1st of July next will be paid at maturity at the ki ekr 85 a 3 ved ee ib e 26th 
office of the state treasury, or al the Manhattan bank Tans. een 1 
in the city. No interest on these notes will be al- 2d. No attempt should be made by the company to 
lowed after that day. bond il th ball h 

Tur Hani. E river set. The works at the Cro- urchase Tact ig eh i N epi J A 5 th ane 
Che destination of the United States sloop of war, tn. aqueduct over the Harlem river are in a progres. ay pe crise Sa: until the lOth Jul aa 
ant, commander Page, now nearly ready for sea | sive state, a large number of workmen being engaged |” 3d. Th t no a shall be entered Dto except 
Norfolk, has been changed from the Pacific to | on the mason work. Two years will perhaps be re- ith th g ndition, that it may be abnulled by the 
eve the Preble, in the Mediterranean. quired to finish the structure, meantime the works | s yi 30 days’ notic 1 any time within 12 
‘aptain Isaac McKeever assumed the command of are visited daily by numbers from this city and the sagem er the dale of f e A the pay- 

United States razee Independence, at New York surrounding country. Yesterday we saw the jet ment of one per cent. as damages upon the unex 
he place of Captain Stringham,who is relieved at oan 5 column to the pele’ of isa hg Sd porion of the AE ee deji a 
own request. and ten iost [V Be Oort: aep dth. Provided, however, that nothing whatever 


VAR STEAMERS. Besides the three war steamers PENNSYLVANIA. shall be done by the board of president and directors, 


ich we noticed last week as being in progress of 

ding at Pittsburg, four others are to be construc- Sar ack teed for pull pet emg 4 5 pia 

f t i portio ublic school purposes 

1555 . Novelty ea „ the years 1841 and 1842, together with the number This report was considered and unanimously adopt- 
8 of children between the ages of 5 and 15 years, in the 


aham’s foundary, New York, and one at Cold e; 2 A 
d ‘ver. Captai : city and several districts of the county of Philadel- 
ing, Hudsonriver. Captain Howard superintends hiia, according to the census of 1840, 


‘The Williamsport Banner in allusion to the sub- 
ject says: 


construction. He went to Boston in the United “The caution manifested by the committee, in 


tes steamer Union, from Norfolk, and intends re- ropor- Propor- i i 

À ; i tion of tion of arding the operations of the treasurer of the state, 
mng or 5 of her during her experimental] Districts. taxes. taxes. Male. Fem'le. Tor. in bn negollsülons for the sale and transfer of the states 
ise, with the view of obtaining practical informa- 1841. 1842. interest in this great work, wilt we think, côt- 
„Tune Boston Post says that so far Capt. Howard | City $08,120 $106,450 7,450 8,500 15,950 | mead itself to the approbation of the citizens gene- 
resses himself satisfied of the ultimate triumph | N. Liberties 18,488 17,254 3,398 3,556 6.984 rally. We also understand, that at the meeting al- 
Lieut. Hunter's plan over those of ali others that | Spring Garden 12,447 11.656 2,792 3,093 §,885 aded t ls were submitted for the comple- 
e yet been adopted by the navy. Kensington 6,150 6,154 2.587 2,509 5,096 fe proposa p 

: : 8.409 10,261 2,705 849 5,654 | tion of the unfinished portion of the work, between 
ach of those vessels are to be 140 feet in length, | Southwark, 40285 194 1100 1176 2,276 | Dam number 6. and the town of Cumberland; and 
a 5 c eee ce 55 e 5 ae N ic 1641 1.678 214 118 392 | also, for the extension of the work to the mouth of 
vib d with Hunter's, dae hee 85 pas Kingsessing 1238 1.350 144 121 271 | Savage river; but the stockholders, in order to give 
be , and the other two wit 1765 2042 251 359 510 ine authorities of the state an opportunity of car-, 


csson’s pro ellers—and to have three masts, and te Bliladelphia 1.654 1.427 192 164 356 
679 


fore and aft rigged—so as not to require the use | Penn Township 
heir engines in common. Unincorp ed N. L. 2,167 2.38 
ne United States brig 12 1 J. D. Knight, Roxborough 2,092 2 

mander, was lying at Sacrificios, waiting the ar- Germantown 2.168 2.438 607 628 1.280 


rying out the views of the legislature, and also, for 
the purpuse of inviting competition in the letting 
of che work, determined not to enter into an imme- 
diate contract, but deferred the same until the 26th 


Jof the Conducta from Mexico, with 270,000 | Oxford 1,663 2,085 435 447 882 | of the present month, * will de seen by an adver- 
ars, being the first instalment of the American | Bristol f 7414 1,166 222 210 432 tisement. ; 
m on that government, which passed through the Doaa Dublin 8 7 18 18 926 The same paper Soatalns an aitinn for pro- 
he l4t ; yberTy 2 osals to complete the canal from dam number 
of Jalapa on the 14th, and would probably reach | Iioreland 304 303 55 50 105 ps als to comp to be received at the Companya of. 


Cruz about the 20th. | 
‘he United States brig Truxton, Lieutenant Com. 
dur, bound to Constantinople, dropped downfrom| Forman veseets. Arrival of foreign a 
folk to Hampton Roads on the 9th inst. ſ ce port of Philadelphia, from June Ist, 1842, to June 
he COII Bt amp „ Manning, | ist 1843. To whioh is added the total arrivals for 

e Uni ates brig Chipola, were at Rio r. froma June 1, 1841 ä ) | 
eiro on the 27th April, to sail in 2 days for Mo- 1 1 5 1 Joda. 5 aie a ~ > | the 3d instant, at Frederick, Colonel J. M. Coale, 
Da Ships. Barques. Brigs. Sch’rs. Total. Last year. | commander, in chief, Col. Charles Carroll of How- 
11 27 8 52 48 ard District, adjutant general, E. Schley quarter 


— — 


fce at Frederick till the 26th instant, payment to be 
made in the bonds of the company, payable in 20 
years, bearing interest, not exceeding six per cent., 
payable annually. | Di 

A Muiranr EncaMpMEntT was commenced on 


$165,000 $180,000 24,072 25,792 49,864 


f G nanrus. We regret to lear that at the| June 6 ce J 

5 department no hopes are entertained of the safe- | July 4 1 20 5 39 56 (master. The troops were reviewed by major gene 
f this ill-fated vessel. . Aug. 7 4 41 13 65 62 jral G. H. Steuart of Baltimore, and brigade gene bs 
‘he keels of two brigs being designed for the Mex- | Sept. 6 6 22 7 41 55 [Williams, of Hagerstown, on the 5 An Unit 
navy are laid in the shipyard of W. Brown, N. Oct. 4 2 15 9 30 33 | States company of light dragoon artillery A ar com- 
k. l i 5 Nov. 3 3 25 8 39 46 [mand of Captain Ringold, manœurred wi! re 15 
AE UN. 8. 5 Raritan, was committed to] Dec. 0 5 18 8 a 8 8 1 ue „ Ae i 

tined i . si ' 9 
Ba ee ae Cae Poe Fel 2 i i 4 11 2 Frederick i Washington counties. It is stated that 


him,- on the 13th instant. .Mr. Upshur, secretary | Feb. 


. 


l they 
pelled to bear their proportion. 
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not less than fifty thousand spéctators visited the en- 
campment during the three first days. 


Symproms or Repopiation. There is no state in 
this union where a more sovereign aversion to repu- 
diation is entertained by the great body of the peo- 
ple, than in Maryland, and yet there is perhaps no 
state in which there is a more distinctly organized 
and active party operating to effect repudiation if 
they can. is party embraces men high in autho- 
rity, wielding no small share of party influence 
as well as official power. Their measures here- 
tofore have been covert and insidious—such as 
throwing every possible obstacle in the way of enact- 
ing rat laws, in the first instance then by ob- 
structing the enforcement of such laws as are enacted 
to sustain the credit of the government, by sowing 
discontent amongst the people, and finally by intimi- 
dating men from accepting or attempting to execute 
the laws of the land. The progress of these efforts 
we have watched with deep anxiety. The effect of 
ithas been to paralyze in a great measure the otherwise 
wholesome demonstrations of those who are zealous 
in maintaining the integrity and character of the state. 

At length however some of the leaders of this 
movement have distinctly exhibited their designs and 
hoisted their colors. 

This party, composed to some extent of mem- 
bers from each of the great political parties which 
divide community, has nevertheless such a prepon- 
derating proportion of one party only in their ranks, 
that the other party (though whigs) may be said to be 
prepare to act in body and unbroken phalanx upon 

he question; their opponents, calling themselves 
“democrats” are seriously embarrassed by the de- 
fection of so considerable and influential a section 
from their unity. Yet asa party, the great majo- 
rity are sound in principle, upon this question. 
ese preliminary remarks are made in order to 
enable distant readers to understand the true posture 
of affairs, of which the following proceedings are 
the exponents. We are mortified at the necessity 
for recording such documents—and nothing but fide- 
lity to the duty of being faithful chroniclers of pass- 
ing events, would induce us to insert them. 
he fact that the authorities of some three of the 
counties of the state neglectbd to take efficient mea- 
sures to have the state tax collected from their peo- 
ple, last year, was one of the greatest difficulties 
which surrounded the legislature of the state at its 
last session in relation to ways and means to sustain 
public credit. Most of the counties had paid either 
the whole or a considerable portion of that taz—and 
demurred at paying more unless all were com- 
The measure of 
coercion which the occasion required, was the d iffi- 
eulty. Some were for a decisive course—others for 
temporizing, under an idea that a better temper and 
better times would insure the payment in future.— 
A medium course was adopted. To insure the col- 
lection of the state tax, it was concieved that to 
compel the county collectors to bond for the pay- 
ment of that as well as of the tax required for county 
purposes, and to forbid by law the collection of the 
one unless the other was collected, would be conclu- 
sive. This therefore was the course adopted. It was a 
plausible expedient,—but has failed. Those counties 
that so easily enjoyed immunity from the state tax 
last year, by neglect to obtain collectors, were in 
no humor to pay double tax this year, and accord- 
ingly they endeavor to find new expedients to avert 
the imposition. Other counties seem determined 
not to have all the tax to pay, whilst these are allow- 
ed to go free—and so we go. 

Worcester, Somerset, and Calvert, were the de- 
faulting counties lust year. All of which—or the 
two first'at all events, had real excuse in the suc- 
cessive of failures in their crops,—the last year's 
especially. Calvert. we regret to learn, has again 
failed to obte in the services of a collector. 

A meeting was called upon the subject by the lea- 
ders of the party who call themselves “democrats” 
in Harford county on the 18th ult. at which Alexan- 
der Norris, esq. presided, Henry Macatee and Wil- 
liam L. Forw vice presidents, John R. Nelson, 
secretary. The meeting was addressed by Otho 
Scott a Van Buren state senator from Harford coun- 
ty, end William P. Maulsby, a Van Buren state se- 
nator from Carroll county, two of the leading men of 
that party in the legis:ature of Maryland. Amongst 
the proceedings of the meeting, were the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were adopted, sign- 
ed and published. 

W hereas, The past injudicious legislation of this 
state has involved us in a debt far beyond the ability 
of the people to pay, and any attempt to coerce its 
poy ment by. direct taxation, would oppress the people 

eyond their power of endurance. 

Tler ure. it is resolved. That the people are una 
bie to pay via prevent direct tax, as a permanent cx- 
aon. 
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Resolved, That if the present direct tax was punc-|of the purpose contemplated and intended by this 


tually paid through all future time, it would not save | solution. 


the credit and honor of the state, because the yearly 


Resolved, That this meeting most anxiously s 


interest on the public debt is twice as much as the |earneastly desire the sale of public works for the 


direct tax. 
Resolved, That we now owe for interest which is 


nefit of the holders of state bonds. 
Resolved, On motion, that the proceedings of 


in arrear and unpaid about one million and a half of|meeting be published in the newspapers of 
dollars, and that the interest which annually accrues, | town. 


is about six hundred thousand dollars. 


The committee appointed in pursuance of 


Resolved, That the proceeds of the direct tax, if | fourth resolution is composed of the following i 


this oppressive system is continued, will not, in less 
then fve years, pay the interest now due, so that by 
the time the interest now due is paid by the present 
direct tax, we shal] owe three millions for interest, 
which will accrue while we are paying what we now 
owe. 

Resolved, That it is manifest, that as the present 
direct tax only pays half the interest, the longer 
n system is continued, the more we shall bs in 

ebt. 

Resolved, That the people are unable to pay, even 
for a single year, a direct tax equal to the interest on 
the debt—that there is not as much money in circu- 
lation as would pay such a tax. 

Resolved, That although every one is in favor of 
such a sale of the public works as would relieve the 
people from their burdens; still the law passed by 
the whigs at the last session, deserves the severest 
reprobation from every friend of the people or its 
public creditors. That Jaw furnishes no ground to 
hope, that any sale can be made whereby our taxes 
can be lessened; on the N its only effect, if 
not arrested in its execution, will be to strip the peo- 
ple of every portion of the works, which is valuable, 
for the benefit of wealthy associations of specula- 
tors, without diminishing in the slightest degree that 
portion of the public debt which is row oppressing 
the people. 

Resolved, That several of the counties have T 
lected or refused to pay any direct tax, and that all 
the counties ought to oppose in a constitutional and 
legal manner, the 5 of the same. 

Resolved, That the people of this county at their 
next election, ought to express their disapprobation 
of this oppressive system of exaction, and come out 
openly for repeal. 


The Cecil Democrat of the 9th instant contains a 
forma] account of what it represents as a large and 
respectable” meeting of the “democrats” of that 
county, called with the design of sustaining ‘the posi- 
tion assumed by the meeting in Harford. Accord- 
ing to statements given in the Baltimore papers how- 
ever, and respectably vouched for, it appears that 
efforts were made during court week in Cecil, to get 
up a repudiation meeting—but in vam. Mr. Forwood 
who distinguished himself during the session before 
the Jast of the legislature, in repudiating speeches 
and propositions, was indefatigable in his endeavors 
to geta meeting. He had been defeated at the 
last October election on the ground of having main- 
tained such doctrines. As a meeting could not be mus- 
tered, a committee, it would appear—though it is dif- 
cult to tell how, got into existence some way or other 
from which the proceedings, resolutions, &c. that 
are published in the Democrat, were the produce. A 
meeting was attempted to be convened to countenance 
said resolutions. Two persons besides the commit- 
tee attended, but one of them having come there un- 
der the impression that it was to be an anti-repudia- 
tion meeting, retired as soon as he was undeceived. 
Such is said to be the progress of this attempt at ma- 
nufacturing public opinion.“ 

On the 30th instant a meeting of the opponents of 
the tax was held in pursuance of public notice in 
Talbot County, at which Foster Maynard, esq. pre- 


viduals: Edward Lloyd, Nicholas Martin, Tho 
Pierson, and Dr. James Dawson. The resolution 
self is in direct opposition to the act of the legis 
ture relating to the collection of state and cou 
taxes. 

These meetings, and especially the one in Harfi 
county, being called under the appellation of, 
with a view of identifying as far as was in their 
er those movements as being the movements of 
“democratic party,” were objectionable to the 
body of that party in the city of Baltimore. Am 
ing of the party was called at Monument Square 
the 11th instant, the following proceedings of wh 


we extract from the Baltimore Republican of 


loch instant. 


TOWN MEETING. 
In consequence of a call for a town meeting 

ing been published by order of the Baltimore de 
cratic convention, a numerous assemblage of pers 
convened et Monument Square last evening to 
into consideration the subject for which they 
called ether. The meeting was organized, 
motion of col. Wm. Fell Giles, by calling JO 
NELSON, esq. to preside, and appointing the fa 
lowing named gentlemen as officers for the occasio 

Vice presidents. Wm. Geo. Read, Robert Howan 
Joseph White, B. I. Sanders, H’y. R. Louderma 
Daniel Bender, John King, Mark Grafton, Ant’ 
Miltenberger, John I. Donaldson, Wm. J. Wigh 
William Krebs, Richard Marley, Elijah Stansbur: 
Jr. 

Secretaries. Frederick I. Dugan, Wm. D. Robert 
Philip Muth, Jr., Benj. C. Presstman. 

The organization being complete, Wm. Fell Gile 
esq. addressed the meeting with much eloquence 21 
feeling, and submitted the following preamble ar 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, at a public meeting held in Bel-Air, Ha 
ford county, on the 18th May last, a series of resol 
tions were passed in reference to the public debt 
this state, and of the ability of her citizens to pa 
by taxation, the annual interest thereof; and also e 
pressing an opinion that the counties ought to oppo 
the payment of the present tax; which resolutios 
if permitted to pass unnoticed, may lead the citize 
of other states to believe that the same sentimec 
and opinions pervade the democracy of the state 
large, and may thereby injure the great cause 
which we have so often been triumphant—a cat 
which recognizes, among its leading principles, 1 
prompt and faithful redemption of all promis 
whether made by states or corporations; therefore, 

Resolved, by the democratic party of the city of Ba. 
more in town meeting assembled: 

Ist. That, although we believe the creation o 
large part of the debt of Maryland to have been 
wise and against her true interests, yet we rec 
nise as obligatory upon the state her public debt, c. 
tracted by various acts of her legislature throu zt 

riod of twenty years, and sanctioned by all 

orms of Jaw; and that the state and her citizens 

bound, by every consideration of justice and hon 
to provide for the payment of the interest and 
ultimate redemption of the principal thereof. 

Qnd. That our state abounds with all the eleme 


sided, John Talbot secretary, and the following was | of wealth, that her resources are daily develop: 


unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the system of direct taxation, as at 
present enforced or attempted to be enforced, in this 
stale, is oppressive and unequal in its operation. 

Resolved, That the people of Talbot county are un- 
able tu pay the said tax. 

Resolved, That the law of the last session of the le- 
gislature, blending the collection of state and county 
taxes, and making the payment of the direct tax a 
condition precedent to the payment of the county 
charges, is arbitrary, vexations and oppressive, and 
ought to be repealed. 

ved, That believing no collector of the ordi- 

ary county taxes will serve under the present ob- 

jectionable laws, and being extremely solicitous that 
the poor in the alms house, and the county pension- 
ers, and others having claims against the county, 
shall be amply provided for, the chairman of this 
meeting is hereby authorised to appoint a commit- 
tee of four persons (one from each election district) 
who are hereby authorised and requested to confer 
vith the commissioners of the county aod to make 
with tuem such arrangements as may be deemed 
expedient and appropriate for the accomplishment 


that her lands are daily becoming more fertile; : 
that this meeting believe that her citizens are f. 
able to pay, by taxation, the amount necessa r, 
enable her to meet the annual interest on her pu 
debt, | 
3rd. That the city of Baltimore, having car, 
into execution the tax laws of the state, and her 
zens being willing to pay the state tax of 25 ce 
while they are paying at the same time a tax of at 
77 cents on the $100 to provide fer the pay mer 
the interest on their corporation bt and for G 
municipal purposes, has a right to call upon S 
other part of the state to bear their portion of 
public burden and to pay their amount of the pu 
taxation. \ 

4th. That the idea cannot for a moment en 
tained, that this free commonwealth shall repu G 
ber public debt,—a debt solemnly contracted in 
face of all nations,—and refuse to provide for 
payment of the principal or interes: of the sam e 

5th. That we cordially and affectionately in 
the citizens of every part of our state to a pro 
and faithful compliance with the laws passed Sore 
purposes above mentioned. 
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sth. That whatever individuals may do, we be- 
ieve the democratic party of Maryland will ever be 
willing to join their fellow citizens in bearing what- 


ith of the state. ' i 
These resolutions having been read and adopted, 
njamin C. Presstman, esq., made an address of 
nsiderable length to the meeting, appealing to their 
ove of principle, patriotism, honor, and justice; and 
alled upon them to stand by their time-honored state 
her hour of difficulty. The following resolutions 
ere submitted to the meeting by Mr. P: 
Resolved, That while we thus recognise the doctrine 
at the publie creditor has the right to demand the 
ull and faithful discharge of the annual interest of 
e state debt, yet we have equal confidence that if a 
yenporary failure should sometimes happen to meet 
phe entire amount, owing to causes not under our 
gontrol, nor within the reach of honorable means to 
void. that in such case, in that spirit of justice which 
ould regulate all private dealings between man and 
an, no imputations of dishonesty could or would 
„De cast, if we discharged our liabilities at all times 
jin good faith to the full extent of our ability. And 
pat the want of power to meet the whole demand 
not a valid defence for a refusal to pay what 
twe can. 
ı Resolved. That this meeting entertains the belief, 
“hat a sale of the public works upon such terms and 
*eonditions could be made as to cause a large diminu- 
tion of the principal debt of the state, and. that time 
alone is required to develope the practicability of 
‘such plan, consistent with the interest and honor of 
‘the state, and that when such deduction shall have 
‘been made, the interest which would have to be paid 
‘upon the remainder would in view of the advantages 
‘derivable from the completion of the public works 
alone, if from no higher consideration, be cheerfully 
*met, and that in estimating what might be effected 
| by such a sale, we believe that the citizens of Mary- 
land might be relieved from the burthen of taxation 
Ito an extent when it might be easily borne, to a point 
indeed less than what prevails in many other states 
ofthe Union. And that whatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist as to the proper mode and manner of 
‘disposing of the state’s interest, it is now manifest 
that these works are esteemed valuable, and that 
they may be used so as toconcel a large portion of the 
public debt, at any time the people may desire and 
the legislature carry out the wish by proper legislative 
enactmenis. 
' Resolved, That this meeting in thus setting forth 
its opinions in a manner and language too plain to 
‘be misunderstood, upon a subject of such vital im- 
‘ portance to the public welfare, so intimately blended 
‘with the fair fame of our beloved state, so insepara- 
' bly connected with the commercial credit of Balti- 
*more, in short so paramount in all respects to every 
other political consideration, being a question of pub- 
lie morals, upon the settlement of which may de- 
t pend whatever confidence is justly due to republican 
‘institutions, make no attempt at dictation as to the 
’ course others may see proper to pursue, and yet we 
desire to mark emphatically our own determination in 
‘the premises, from which there will be no shadow 
of turning, which is to express at all times as we do 
now, in the name of more than 7,000 voters of the 
' democratic party of this city, their deep abhorrence 
of the odious doctrine of repudiation; their indignant 
and unequivocal denial that it is sanctioned by any 
_ principle of the democratic faith, but on the contra- 
ry that itis at war with its cardinal principle of 
equal and exact justice to all; and that we will use 
every effort in opposition to this novel heresy, look- 
ing at last to the ballot box as the faithful defender 
of the virtue, intciligence, and patriotism of the 
people. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due 
and are hereby offered to the able editor of the Bal- 
' timore Republican & Argus, who well knowing the 
sentiments of our people upon this subject, did as a 
| faithful sentinel on the watch tower, and in the spirit 
of a true democrat, rebuke the first dawning of an 
attempt” to enlist the democratic party in hostility 
to the maintenance of the public credit. 
These resolutians having been unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the remarks of the speaker received with 
at unanimity and decided approbation, the meet- 
ang adjourned. 


wD 


GEORGIA. 

A Poutticat stare Convention, of the Calhoun 
and Van Buren parties met at Milledgeville on the 
Sth inst., Dr. Fort, president. A resolution propos- 
ing to name a committee of 21 to report on the presi- 
dential question was warmly opposed, but finally 
adopted. The committee next day reported in favor 
of John C. Calhoun, as the candidate, and the 10th 
of May as the time for assembling the national con- 
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pendent, and the delegates to which convention were 
the attention of the people representatives.” The 


named in December last from the state. 

Mark A. Cooper, at present a representative in con- 
gress, war afterwards nominated as the candidate of 
the party for governor of the state. 

Gorp. The Dahlonega Times says that a lump of 
gold weighing 7 or 8 penny- weights was recently ta- 
ken from a mine in the vicinity of that place, and that 
the mines in that region are now yielding a great a- 
bundance of gold. Three hundred penny-weights 
were dug out of one mine in two weeks by thirteen 
hands. In another mine, in the immediate vicinity 
of the former, three hundred penny-weights were ob- 
tained in one week by seven hands, making an aver- 
age of more than five dollars per day to each laborer. 

The Madisonian Ga. Miscellany, of the 20th ult. 
says Major John Dawson, recently returned from 
the Cherokee country, exhibited to us, a few days 
since, two vials containing 376 penny weights of pure 
Georgia gold, which he had procured in exchange 
for merchandize from the diggers. The Major in- 
forms us that thousands are engaged in working the 
mines, and that new and valuable mines are being 
discovered everyday. One was opened a few weeks 
since, near Allatoony, supposed to be one of the 
richest yet discovered. The Mint at Dahlonega 
is coining, at present, not far from $100,000 per 
month.” 


TENNESSEE. 

STATE DEBT AND RESOURCES. 
State bonds iasued and proceeds invest- 
ed in stock of the Union Bank of 
Tennessee bearing an interest of 5 
per cent. which is paid semi-annual- 

y by the bank, 
State bonds issued and proceeds invest- 
ed in capital of the Bank of Tennes- 
see, bearing an interest of 6 per 


$500,000 00 


1,000,000 00 
262,166 663 
1,253,750 00 


$3,016,916 663 
The $200,000 of state bonds, bearing an interest 
of 5 per cent. issued for the improvement of rivers, 
but not yet sold, are not included in the amount of 
the state debt. The debt has many years to run be- 
fore it falls due, and to meet it the state owns: ' 
Stock in the Union Bank of Tennes- 


cent, 

State Internal Improvement Bonds 
bearing an interest of 54 per cent. 
State Internal Improvement Bonds 
bearing an interest of 5 per cent. 


see, $646,600 00 
Capital in the Bank of Tennessee, be- 

ing proceeds of bonds sold, and ex- 

clusive of the school fund, 1,000,000 00 


Stock paid in to the Internal Improve- 
ment companies, by state bonds is- 
sued, 1,516,915 663 

$3,163,516 664 

If the surplus revenue of the United 
States now on deposite with the 
state, should not be recalled by the 
United States, that sum may be 
added, 1,353,209 55 

$4,516,726 215 
With these means added to the annually accumu- 

Jating profits of the Bank of Tennessee, under pru- 

dent and proper management, there can be but little 

danger that a resort to taxation can be necessary to 
enable the state to meet it at its maturity. 

The revenue and expenditures of the state were, 
for the year ending October, as follows: 

Ordinary revenue, $248,245 

Extraordinary revenue, miscellaneous re- 


_ ceipts, 295,497 
Total receipts, 543,739 
Balance in treasury last report, 116,599 

Total means, 9660, 338 
Expenses: 
Legislative, $61,831 
Judicial, 67,667 
Executive and miscellaneous, 341,350 470,848 
Balance on hand Oct. 1842, $189,490 


Showing an excess of receipts for the year of 73, 291, 
constituting an increase of balance on hand. No state 
can show a better state of affairs than this, even un- 
der the supposition that the banks are insolvent. 
United States Gazette. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Extra Session. The governor of the state of Mis- 
sissippi has issued a proclamation requiring the legis- 
lature of that state to convene in extraordinary ses- 


vention, on the decision of which this nomination is de- | sion on Monday, the 10th day of July next. Ve- 
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rious important matters,” the governor says, claim 


laying off the state into four congressional districts, 
in accordance with the Jate law of congress, is sup- 
posed to be one of the important matters referred to. 

AntrRervpition. Quite a change has occurred 
in Mississippi on this subject. The Columbus Demo- 
crat says, since the famous 22d of Feb. convention, 
the old advocates have been abandoning the doctrine. 
Mr. Brown, the loco foco nominee for governor, is 
for the payment of the public debt, and even McNutt 
has declared that a portion of it ought to be paid. 

The Democrat says: In every direction, with the 
exception of a few whose hardihood will admit of no 
retreat, those who had been foremost in the brilliant 
charge which they expected to make against all state 
debts, have been forced to fal) back upon their origi- 
nal position, the repudiation of the Union bank bonds. 
The sophistry with which they maintain this upon 
the grounds of a violation of the constitution in the 
enactment of the charter of the Union bank, and the 
magnitude of the debt, and the mercenary feelings of 
the people to which they appeal, will, they hope, sus- 
tain them in the approaching contest. But their 
hopes are delusive—their day has past; and repudia- 
tion, McNutt, Talabola, the tic attorney gene- 
ral Graves, ef omne genus, will soon be consigned 
to that contempt which they have so zealously court- 
ed and richly merited.” 

The Democrat adds, that honest men will not re- 
fuse to pay their honest debts, and that however in- 
convenient it may be to liquidate seven millions, the 

eople of Mississippi will do it rather than bear the 
jibes and jeers, the contempt and denunciation of the 
virtuous and honorable portion. 
OHIO. 

Law, Banxrurts ann Lawyers. The U. States 
district court for Ohio has lately been in session at | 
Steubenville in that state. More than one thonsand 
cases of applicants for the benefit of the bankrupt 
law were before it. A correspondent of the Mariet- 
ta Intelligencer, says: 

„Lawyers are thicker here than were frogs in the 
land of Egypt. Nearly every county in the slate has 
a representative from the legal profession, and some 
of them a dozen or more. There are probably two 
hundred now in court. ‘La me,’ said the landlady of 
one of the hotels, as a hundred or so sat at her table 
this morning, ‘there are more lawyers here than there 
will ever be in Heaven.’” 

op Law. The citizens of Mercer county, Ohio, 
living in the vicinity of the reservoir, a few days 
since collected in considerable numbers, demolished 
the embankment, and drained it of the water. This 
reservoir covers an immense tract of country, and 
has inundated, it is said, several excellent farms, and 
rendered them almost useless. The owners, and 
those who felt themselves aggrieved in other respects, 
were unable to obtain that recompense from the state. 
authorities which they considered was due them, and 
finally, as a dernier resort, took the law into their 
own hands to right themselves. It is said that many 
of the most respectable men in the county were ac- 
tively engaged in the business. l 


INDIANA. 

Arraaiszurur Laws. We learn from the Brook - 
ville American that Judge Me Lane, in the U. S. Di- 
trict court at Indianapolis, sustained the decision of 
the supreme court relative to valuation laws. The 
case was similar to that in Illinois, on a decree to 
foreclosea mortgage. The judge said he doubted the 
correctness of the decision, but he was bound to re 
pe and obey the decisions of that court. And al- 
though he did not say, yet he plainly intimated, that 
in a suit on common debt, although contracted before 
the passage of the valuation laws, he would sustain 
their constitutionality. 


MISSOURI. 

Sr. Lovis. The value of the real and personal 
roperty in the city of St. Louis, aa reported by the 
ate assessme nt, is 811,725, 42591. Ine reports from 

the treasury department say it will be necessary to 
levy a lax of one per cent. on the assessment to meet 
the demands of the current. year. 

Iron Mọ contain mt Maseoun.. The iron mountain, 
in Wash son county, is about a mile broad at the 
base, 400 ‘feet high, andithree miles long, and has the 
appearant:e of being composed of masses of iron ore. 
It is litera lly a mountain of magnetic iren ore, so pure 
that it yu ids from 70 to 80 per cent. of metal under 
the ordia ary process for converting ore into malleable 
iron. A. t the base, the ore lies in pieces from a pound 
weight \ ipward, which increase in size as you ascend 
until the sy assume the appearance of huge rocks, which 
would 3 emind the beholder of those fragments of an 
earlier world” of which the Titans made use. Six 
miles g outh, in Medison county, is another mountain 
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called the Pilot Knob, composed of a micaceous oxide 
iron, lying in h masses. This ore will yield 

out 80 per cent. of metal. 
Leap mx Missouns. Lead is found in many different 
m this state. It is found in Cole, Franklin, 
efférson, Madison, St. Francois, Washington, and se- 
veral other counties. The number of pounds pan 
ced in 1840, was 5,285,455, from 21 smelting-houses 
omp 252 hands, with a capital of $235,806. Of 
this, Washington county produced 1, 107,000 pounds; 
St. Francois, 1,155,000 pounds; Madison, 1,263,455 
. Some lead is also found on the Osage; how 
much has been shipped from thero is not known. The 
amount of lead produced from the United States lead 
mines, in this state, from 1825 to 1835, when the su- 
perintendence was transferred to the war depart- 

. ment, was as follows: © 

In the year ending Sept'ber 30th, 1825, Ibs. 386,500 
40 ss 40 „1,374,962 
» * 910,380 
4 1, 205, 920 
“ 1,198,160 
ae 8,060 
„ 67,180 


| Total, 5,151,252 
Washington county is one of the most productive in 
this mineral; in fact, the whole may be called one 
large lead mine. Th 
smelting, yielded from 64 to 70 per cent., but much 
of the metal was wasted; while, by the present me- 
thod, at least 80 per cent. is procured. In fact Mis- 
souri, if required, could supply the whole country, 
und we might almost say the world, with Jead. 
(Hunt's Magazine. 


MICHIGAN. 

Gnzar Lawn Satz. f rare chance for a speculation. 
The commissioner of the Michigan Jand office has 
given notice that a sale of 56 townships of land sit- 
uated in 14 different counties in this state will take 
place at Marshall on the Ist day of July next. 


: : ARKANSAS. . 

W. Brap Powext, M. D. has farnished the nation- 
al institute with a minute and very interesting geo- 
logical exposition of the conoi between! Little Rock 
and Washita, in Arkansas, a distance of fifty miles. 
He bas also presented to the institute one hundred 
and five geological and mineralogical specimens, a 
number of shells and a variety of plants obtained from 
the same region of country. 

The Arkansas Gazette of May 24 says: By last 
Sunday’s mail our citizens have learned that Thomas 
W. Newton, Marshal of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, has been superceded, and Henry 
M. Rector appointed in his stead. We wish we 
could express the feelings of indignation which burn- 
ed in every man’s countenance, without distinction of 
party, at the first announcement of this intelligence in 
dur city. The explanatory conduct of Mr. Newton 
as an officer, and his high and honorable bearing, had 
won for him the esteem of all parties. It was be- 
cause he was too faithful in office, and had the firm- 
ness always to discharge his duties regardless of con- 
oa that his removal has been sought and ef- 
ected.’ 


FLORIDA. 

Iuuaronatiow. The St. Augustine (E. F.) News 
gays: The schooners Stephen & Frances, and Me- 
dium, arrived here on Sunday last, ſrom Charleston, 
with a number of respectable and wealthy gentlemen, 
accompanied by their wives and children, and 75 sla- 
ves, for the purpose of settling in this territory.— 
They are from North Carolina.” 

A letter from Fort King, dated on the 15th inst., 
published in the St. Augustine News, says: The 
cry is still they come? Twelve nien arrived this 
morning in quest of land, from Georgia, and this 
evening four more from South Carolina. The dis- 

mal sound of the wolf in our hamm ocks will soon 
give place to the more cheerful sound of the wood- 
man’s axe and the tradesmen's hammen “ 

The Indians have been blamed for depredations 
committed near 1 I or in the vici nity of New - 
nansville, about the ult. A lady was the suf- 
erer, nut it was hoped-she would recover; subsequent 
discoveries turn the suspicion in a differe: 1t direction. 
- Over 650 permits have been issued at Ne swnansville 
and St. Augustine, under the late act. A. 
eight emigrants from Newark N. J. reach 
River on the 25th ult. and commenced a; settlement 
near Fort Pierce. r 


WISKONSIN. 

Laxz Sureniorn Correa Mines. Mr. J. D. Ansley, 
of lowa county, Wisconsin, publishes in the Mineral 
Point Free Press that he has received from ii ne Unit- 
ed States government a permit to locate twent y-seven 


© ore, by the former process of 


od Indian 


sections of copper lands in the copper region border- 
ing on Lake Superior. Mr. Ansley signifies his in- 
tention to proceed within a few weeks to Lake Supe- 
rior for the purpose of working the mines, and he of- 
fers to adventurers and miners who are disposed to 
accompany him grants of land io his mining district 
on liberal terms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—Tue wew Cana- 
DIAN TARIFF. We find in the Rochester Advertiser 
the following calculations as to the effect of the new 
Canadian tariff, which goes into operation next month, 
upon the grain f of this country: 


merican. 
5 bush. wheat at Circleville, Ohio, at 50 cents 32 50 


Freight of 1 bbl. flour to Cleveland cents 62 
do. do. do. to Kingston * 8374 
do. do. do. to Montreal “ 40 
— 140 
Duty proposed 0 50 
94 40 
Equal to 23s. per barrel, delivered in Montreal, 
Canadian. 
5 bush. of wheat at Circleville, at 50 cents 2 50 
Freight to Cleveland at 20 cents 1 00 
Freight to Kingston at 8 cents 40 


Freight of 1 bbl. flour to Montreal 40 
Duty per bush. at 5d. , 41 
$4 71 


Equal to 22s 7d per bb). delivered in Montreal. 
Difference in favor of the American miller, 1s 7d 
currency. 

When the average in England of wheat is 66s ster- 
ling per quarter, which is about the price at which 
the trade can be carried on profitably to all parties in 
Canada, the following shows the comparative cost of 
a barrel of flour taken at Cleveland and sent to Eng- 
Jand, via New York, and of five bushels of wheat, 
taken at same place, sent to Gananoque, ground, and 
the flour shipped via Montreal: 

American route. 
One bbl. flour, freight to Oswego 73} cts. 
do. do. do. to N. York 50 do. 


New Tork to England . ‘ 
Duty 3s 7d sterling . . . . 


Canadian route. 
Freight 5 bush. wheat to Gananoque, 40 cts. 
One barre! flour to Montreal do. 


Montreal to Britain . a 
Duty 7d sterling 


' £093 
Difference in favor of the Canadian route only 7d 
per barrel; this may be increased to 1s 9d to 2s when 
the improvements are finished. The effect will be 
to create a monopoly in favor of the Canadian, at the 
expense of the consumers in England;yet it wiH en- 
bance the price of wheat here and at the west, as 
they will be dependent upon the United States for 
supplies. 


MAJOR MAJORIBANKS. The Charleston 
Courier publishes an interesting correspondence be- 
tween Gen. Hamilton of South Carolina, and the duke 
of Wellington, through Lord Fitzroy Somerset.— 
Gen. Hamilton transmitted to the Duke of Welling- 
ton a black cypress board, which had been placed at 
the head of the grave of a British officer who died in 
South Carolina during the war of the revolution, con- 
taining the following inscription:—‘John Majori- 
banks, Esq. late Mayor of the 19th regiment of Infan- 
try, and commanding a Flank Battalion of his Ma- 
jesty’s army. Obiit. 22 Oct. 1781.” 

With this memorial, which had lattely fallen to the 
ground from decay, and for which a more durable one 
is to be substituted by the owners of the estate on 
which it stood, containing the same inscription, Gen. 
Hamilton transmitted a letter from Mr. Ravenel, one 
of those owners, relating some incidents in the life of 


the deceased officer, accompanied with an interesting | ten 


narrative drawn up by himself. The following ex- 
bets from the narrative recites the causes of his 
eath: 

“History generally takes sufficient care of the re- 
nown of great commanders; but it is often the grate- 
ful office of 3 Doa A roti private, 
to preserve the repute of a gallant soldier, perhaps 
less elevated by rank than hy merit, which serves to 
embalm his memory, for the pride and affection of 
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his friends, if not for the ostentatious glory of } 
country. 

From every record and tradition in South Carolin 
it would appear, England has seldom sent on her seg 
vice abroad a more ripe and accomplished soldier the 
Majoribanks unquestionably was. 

There is litte doubt he saved the British army fro 
entire annihilation at the battle of “Eutaw Springs, 
which took place in the Parish of John's Berkle 
South Carolina, on the 8th of September, 1781, durit 
the memorable campaign of Lord Cornwallis in 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

In Colonel Tarleton’s history of this campaign ye 
will find the following account of this battle: “th 
right wing of the army being composed of the flat 
battalion of Major Majoribanks, who having repu 
ed and driven back every thing that attacked him. 
made a rapid movement on the left of the enem 
and attacked them in flank, upon which they gave w 
in all quarters, leaving two brass six pounders 21 
upwards of two hundred killed on the field of actio 
and abont 800 prisoners, among whom was Colon 
Washington—but to Major Majoribanks, and 
flank battalion under his command, the honor of 
day is greatly due.” | 

As [happen to be an American, I am sure yor 
grace wil 8 my saying, that although eve 
man in both armies was probably. prepared to adm 
the gallantry and machless services of Majoriban 

et in relation to the victory Col. Tarleton claim 
or his Britannic majesty’s army, there were conte 
neously two opinions entertained on that subj 

t is undoubtedly true that Col. Stewart, who co 
manded his majesty’s forces on the occasion, asserted 
his title to victory, whilst General Greene, the Ame 
rican commander, was not the less pertinacious iz 
claiming this distinction for his own troops. 


Genera! Greene, in bis official account of this bat 
tle, says that he left a picket on the field on the night 
of the engagement; that the enemy retired, leat: 
seventy of their wounded besides a thousand stand 
arms. We took five hundred prisoners. They ha 
five hundred killed and wounded. Nothing but the 
brick house and their strong post at the Eutay 
8 8 hindered the remains of the British Army 
from falling into oor hands. I think we owe the 
victory we have gained to the brisk use made by the 
Maryland and Virginia levies with the bayonet. | 
cannot forbear praising the courage and conduct ol 
all my troops.” 

Ferbaps at this late day it may be just to both sida 
to admit, that it was a drawn battle, which [ appre 
hend, will be usually the case, when those meet whe 
are of the same blood and came from a common stock 
and that all things being equal in number and materi 
al, either party would be very apt to get as gocd a 
they give. Be this as it may, there was but one opim 
ion of the conduct of Major Majoribanks, which wa 
graced during the hottest of the battle, by an incidest 

ighly illustrative of the chivalry of his character. 

General Greene perceiving that the fate of the da: 
depended upon his dislodging Majoribanks, orde rec 
Colonel Washington (than whom a braver soldic 
never drew steel) to pass the American left, an 
charge the right of his majesty’s army. Colone 
Washington executed this order with consummat 
skill and gallantry; but as the biographer of Genera 
Greene observes, ‘‘Majoribanks received Washir- 
ton’s cavalry with sucha deadly and well directe: 
fire, that many of his horses and men were wounde 
and brought to the ground. Every officer was wou 
edexceptingtwo. Colonel Washington had his hors 
killed under him, and such was the impetuosity of hi 
charge, that he was thrown wounded into the rack 
ofthe English army, where according to the sam 
writer “he was in the act of receiving the bayone 
from the hands of a pe of the British army, whe 
his life was saved by the interposition of a Brits 
officer.” This officer was Majoribanks. 

After the battle, the British army retreated to Wai 
foot, a plantation belonging to the late Daniel Rav 
nel, Esq., about twenty miles below Eutaw Spring 
It was in this plantation that Major Majoribanks ©. 
came sick and ultimately died. Although he w: 
greatly and gallantly exposed during the whole ofi! 
sa ata itis believed he retired from the fie 
of battle without being wounded, but such were h 
exertions on the 8th of September, during the hea! 
an autumn day, and probably his subsequent expos: 
to the night damps of our climate, that in a week | 

days after reaching Mr. Ravenel's plantation | 

wae taken ill with the bilious or congestive fever | 
the country and died on the 22d Oct., 1781. 

The heat of the day on which the battle of the “E 


-taw Springs” was fought, is yet a matter of tradi 


in South Carolina. Both armies were seen conten 
ing with the bayonet for the use of the spring, to «is: 
the intolerable thirst which the meridian rays <í 


durning sun had produced ina densely sulpburo 


atmosphere. 
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It was at this fountain, sitnated in a romantic valley, : rays, mellow ing all, had not emerged fairly clear of: . Tars of the Consi: Helion! let your entusiastu be 
where one uf the most capacious, limpid and beauti- the “flowery land.“ ere the ship, by mazie, 33 it di played in a manner? d ereditt the most enno- 


ful springs, thai ever gushed from a limestone rock, were, put on her birth day” suit; at the same tine. bling properties of a troe i man's Character. 
is to be found, that the gallant Colonel Howard sf the | the booming of her cannon reverberating far through 
Maryland line crossed the steel of his regiment with | the vales of the “Celestial” hills, to tell the heathen 


that of the British Grenadiers, to determine perhaps 
who should drink first. If, therefore, Majoribanks 
was not killed in the battle, he owed his death to 
his great exertions in the temperature I have des- 
eribed.”’ 

To this letter Gen. Hamilton received the follow- 


ing answer:— ; 
Horse Guards, April 7, 1842. 

„Sin: I have the Duke of Wellington’s commands 
to acknowledge the receipt of two letters from you, 
the one of the 22d ult. with an enclosure from Mr. 
Ravenel, and the other marked private. 

The Duke has read with great interest the narra 
tive which you have with so much kindness taken the 


. trouble to lay before him, explanatory of the event 


and of the inscription upon the head board, which 
had been placed over the grave of the late Major 
Majoribanks of the 19th regiment, and in thus thank- 
ing you for that communication his grace desires me 
to assure you that he fully appreciates the good feel- 
ing of Mr. Ravenel, and the generous motives and 
conduct uf that gentleman in the construction of a 
more lasting memorial in honor of the name and 
character of a British officer, who died in a distant 
country, when employed in the execution of his mili- 
nag duty. 

aving unsuccessfully endeavoured to find any of 
the relatives of the late Major Majoribanks, whose 
name appears to be differently spelt from that of the 
family in this country, to which it the more nearly 
applies, it only remains for me to assure you that 
the head-boarc which accompanied your letter 
shall be duly deposited in a place the most likely to 
fulfil the object of your considerate and benevolent 
intention. l have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. 

FITZROY SOMERSET. 
Gen. Hamilton. 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN LISERIA.— 
The Philadelphia Colonization Herald states that En- 
glish cupidity is hankering after Liberia. A new 
mir of Africa has been got out, on which a claim is 
laid to a large portion of the Liberia territory. Mr. 
Arrowsmith, the royal geographer, told an associate 
-of the editor of the Herald, that the map was com- 
manded by high authority. The article concludes 
with stating that a committee of parliament, who 
have been taking testimony the past year as to Libe- 
ria, are gathering all the testimony they can adverse 
to the tights of the present governors, and that the 
report of the committee recommends to the British 


Pee the construction of a fortress in the very 


rt of Liberia. The writer gays. 

“The fate of the Niger expedition has dissipated 
the dreams of the commercial aggrandizement in- 
dulged by Britain, previous to the failure of that 
pseudophilanthropic speculation. Liberia now offers 
the most safe, direct and desirable access to the great 
valley of the Niger, and we much fear that the insa- 
tiable rapacity of England will disregard every ob- 
Stacie to her obtaining for her starving manufacturers 
and clamorous merchants the monopoly of that im- 
portant market. 

We have hitherto addressed our appeals to the 
philanthropist and the Christian. We now earnestly 
eommend this important subject to the most serious 
consideration of the American patriot and statesman. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY IN CHINA. 
The annexed report of doings on board the U. S. 
ship Constellation, on 22d February, will be read 
with interest: : 

Celebration of Washington's birth day, 2d February, 
1843, on board of the U. States trigate Constella- 
a lying at anchor in Blenheim Reach, Canton 

iver. 

The eve preceding the 22d of February, 1843, 
thirteen rockets, at regular intervals, were seen to 
shoot far up through a starless and dark night from 
the ship above mentioned, as if it were in some de- 
gree intended to supply from that Constellation what 
the heavens withheld, perhaps purposely, that every 
“starry light and twinkling flame,“ should be in re- 
serve to illumine the morn which gave birth to a 
Washington. : 

At the last, or thirteenth rocket, a blue light was 
seen, displaying in au indescribable hue and mest 
vivid brightness, every object on board from deck to 
truck, visible as at nvon day. 

The twenty-second broke with a mild, clear sky, 
and a sereneness altogether, that seemed to say ut 
Was purposely designed for the celebration of a day 
go marked as this; and the glorious sun rising, blend- 


ing the mists of the morning with his brightest golden | bright and unullied. 


there, that the Infant, Liberty. was born on the 22d of 
February. 1732, who was christened om the 4th of 
July, 1776. 

At 11 A. M. the officers, in their proper uniforms, 
and crew and marines, neatly dressed, assembled on 
the quarter deck, the national flags of every coun- 
try waving over them, united with our own, in a 
harmonious horizontal circle. And thus it was or 
seemed to be, that in the presence of assembled na- 
tions, we stood to hear read the constitution of the 
United States and the Farewell Address of Presi- 
dent Washington. So far as the feelings of seamen 
can be acted upon, the spirit of that great and good 
man seemed to be hovering about them, and pervad- 
ing every listener with the sacred doctrines of virtue 
and patriotism. 


At meridian, a salute was fired, and a feu de joie 
by the marine guard, assisted by the crew and arma- 
ment of the launch, then at anchor near the ship 
and dressed with colors. 

At 1 P. M. the “pipe to dinner” called the crew 
to the gun deck, where were served up one hundred 
and thirty Capons, or about 332 pounds, made into a 
“pot pie; of the execution of this part of the cele- 
bration, it is unnecessary to speak—Falstaff never 
fared better. 

At sundown, a third salute was fired, and the colors 
gracefully descended with the last tap of the drum, 
and the band struck up Hail Columbia,” ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” &c. | 

In the evening, the decks were lighted 3p, and a 
triumphal arch beautifully adorned witu nature's 
contributions from the “flowery land,” was rigged 
athwart ships on the quarter deck, abaft the gang- 
ways. In the distance forward, were exhibited well 
executed transparencies of Washington, and of the 
Goddess Liberty, seated on a grog-tub capsized, 
sucking a young Eagle, &c. &c. The following mot- 
toes: (under Washington) “first in peace, first in war, 
ard first in the hearts of his countrymen.” By the 
side of liberty stuod an American tar, supporting the 
fisg with one hand, while in the other was a scroll 
on which the only visible names inscribed were, 
George Washington, John Langdon, Rufus King, 
Roger Sherman, Alexander Hamilton, Wm. Livings- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, George Reed, James Me- 
B Madison, jr., Wm. Blount, John Rut- 
lege, Wm. Few.“ 

(Motto: By this we conquer.” 

A seaman stepped out from among the crew, and 
touching his hat to the officers who, with the com- 
modore, were on the deck enjoying the scene in si- 
lent admiration, ‘begged to say a few words to his 
shipmates on this occasion,” aod, obtaining leave, he 
delivered the following address: 

“If any thing tends to keep alive the patriotic feel- 
ings of men, such as filled the minds of Washington 
and his associates, in the great struggle which made 
ours a mighty and free nation, it is a commemoration 
of eras like the present. 

“Every man, who now enjoys the blessings of free- 
dom, and feels proud that he is a descendant from 
those who, in the days that tried men’s souls,” by 
their united wisdom, bravery and patriotism, laid the 
foundation of our glorious republic: bequeathing to us, 
their posterity, to perfect and perpetuate, has a right 
and evinces a noble spirit when he stands forth: and 
either at home or abroad proclaims his pride in being 
one of the thousands that celebrate the day. 

“Let him then who feels no interest in such recol- 
lections, and has no soul to appreciate his privileges, 
stand aside. 

“But there are no fears that any of that class will 
be found in a community enjoying the honor of belong- 
ing toa country which owns the Star Spangled Banner 
as her emblem, and sends it forth among the nations 
of the earth, to protect or ayenge. 

“Free herself from the yoke of oppression, she has 
always been an asylum for all who have sought her 
shores, leaving it indiscriminately in their power to 
enjoy both her honors and protection. 

United, then, should be the hearts of all—and in 
a spirit of patriotism and hilarity join in the celebra- 
tion of any-event that commemorates the birth of such 
a hero as Washington. DE 

Let it bring to our recollections that we belong to 
the right arm of that country’s service. 

“Let us call to mind on the occasion, that this 
ship in which we now float, is one that caused the flag 
of a powerful nation to come down, although waiving at 
the peak of more than her own force. 

„Lei us remember, too, that we tread the planks of 
the first born of the American , and that she has 
carried the stars and stripes through war and peace 


'| tually fatten upon them. 


“For, if any portion cf those who ere entitled to 
claim the glorious prit.icyes which ours, as a free 
and enlightened country, affords, it is surely sueh as 
are ready ata moment's call to defend, or, it may 
be, punish any power that may have the temerity 
either to insult or attempt the usurpation of any of 
our rights. 


“Foremost in the ranks of success, when required, 
has always stood the American navy. 

“Manned with hearts nerved strong in the righte- 
ousness of their cause, they will never shrink from 
danger or permit one “blot” to tarnish the eseuteh- 
eon“ of their National Honor.” To prove that 
such has been their bearing in the eyes of the 
world, I need not recapitulate their triumphs: they 
are engraved on the hearts of all who love their coun- 
try. 

„Under the guidance, then, of those who are in- 
structed to direct the concerns of honor and good. let us, 
whenever our country may need our services, render 
them in the spirit of 1776. (Loud cheers from all 
hands.) 


When the cheering, which followed the conclusion 
of the address, had ceased, a stentorian voice was 
heard from the forecastle, hailing the ship: soon after, 
one of the Water Gods appeared, bearing 2 card. or 
immense shell rather, from old Neptune to Comino- 
dore Truxton; and the God of the sea, with the iden- 
tical “long, lee gang way trumpet,” was soon seen 
making his way aft, seated in a shell pattern barouche 
drawn by four able seamen, metamorphosed into four 
immense Dolphins, whose flounderings over the dry 
deck exemplified the uneasy position of “fish out of 
water.“ Soa 

The captain of the forecastle, with the ribbons in 
hand, was seated on the box, and two apprentice boys 
in the dicky, or foretopsail halyard rack, behiad, re- 
presenting Mermaid footmem = 

Com. K. received the cortege with much civility, 
informing the old gentleman that his friend vamed on 
his card had gone aloft,” leaving a name to the Con- 
stellation, a never fading star. 


The Sea King shook the brine from his ample beard, 
and called tor a drink. : 

On this day the officers dined together, and a num- 
ber of their fellow citizens, also on board at their in- 
vitation. 

The day passed off not only agreeably, but it is 
hoped usefully, in the great work of binding together 
the true interests of all—inspiring union and a spirit 
of patriotism in the sailors of the navy. 

LM Y. American. 


. ——.—̃—̃̃̃̃̃— 
LOCUST EAR 1843. 


Time was, when instead of designating years by 
authentic figures, 60 universally as we do now, 
they were more raping referred to by memorable 
events. ‘The year of the deep ano - the year 
of the great flood“ — the year of the cholera,” are 
familiar appellations. If the year 1843 escapes from 
the prediction of father Miller, and is not rendere 
ed memorable as the year of the great comet,” 
from having exhibited the one which approach- 
ed nearer to the sun than uny other comet we have 
accounts of (if it did not actually touch and rebound 
from that body, as our Philadelphia astronomers 
maintain)—and if not designated as the year of the 
great comet“ — will at least be remembered as the 
year of the locusts.” 


The years 1758, 1775, 1792, 1809, and 1826, were 
each of them remarkable for the return of millions 
of locusts,—and as the year 1843, would be the end 
of the regular series of seventeen years, it was con- 
fidently predicted that this would also be “locust 
year and lo, and behold!—the locusts are upon us! 

Our townsman, Gideon B. Smith, esg., the talented 
editor of the American Farmer, has shown that 
this wonderful insect is erroneously called, and is 
not in fact the locust. Mr. 8. ought to be, and we 

resume, is well informed, for he bas published a 
feck upon the subject, which he now offers for sale 
at 50 cents a copy. He proposes that they be re- 
christened, and have a new name given to them; 80 
as not to interfere with the name of a very different 
animal, long known to memorable history in the oth- 
er hemisphere. And by the way, our western won- 
der of insects, has been cruelly scandalized by the 
misnomer. Instead ci a nui- ance, a rapacious, nd 
desolating nuisance, such as the locusis of the east 
are recorded ss being, not unfrequently leaving la- 
mine and pestilence in their track,—ours is a harm- 
less, musical, aud mosi abstem: 1 of 
which hogs aud poultry are especially ſond and ac- 
i 1 ia Mr. Smith tells us their 
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proper name is tetligonea septendecim. Whether this little of the country is then exempt from their visits. | sometimes to leave not a living vegetable substance 

would be a strictly accurate designation, is yet a de- Whatever the truth in the case may be, it is well] on the surface of the whole region they pass over, 
‘bated question, and if we are to adopt a new name worth ascertaining. leaving deadly famines in their path. They are al- 
for them, let us be sure to have it right this time. According to Mr. Smith's theory and table of dis-] ways referred to in the scriptures as a grievous pest. 
True, the recurrence of their return in 1843, accord- | tricts, “Locust year” occurred in the year 1826, and | “They run like mighty men,—they shall climb the 
ing to prediction, will go far to remove all doubt for | will occur this year, 1843, and re-occur again in 1860, wall like men of war,—they shall march every one 
- the time being, but within the next sixteen years so | ‘tin South Western New York, Western Connecticut, | his way, and they shall not break the ranks.” 

many incidents will occur to render it doubtful, that Massachusetts, Middlesex county, New Jersey, Fau- It is to these characteristics, no doubt, the Scrip- 
when 1860 reaches here, if it ever does, it will find | quier county, Virginia, and as far south as Milton, N. | ture penman refers: ‘Professor Pallas, a cistin- 
half the people again skeptics in relation to these Carolina. . | guished Russian naturalist and traveller, gives an 
insects being seplendecim. Mr. Smith himself is a] In 1829 it occurred in Prince George’s county, interesting account of their method of marching and 
sevenieen-yeararian,—but in order to account for the | Virginia, and willjre-occur there in 1846. flying. They move with caution, but with great re- 
frequent intermediate appearance of the insect, he] In 1832 it occurred in Pennsylvania, west of the soluteness. On approaching a stream they are very 
has resorted to the expedient of partitioning off the | mountains and will re-occur there in 1849. much disturbed, and, if not in full wing, use various 
country into locust districts. He informs us that he| In 1834 it occurred in Eastern Georgia—North | methods of crossing it, which are exceedingly cu- 
has already discovered eighteen such districts, and ra- Carolina, Northern Maryland, Southern Pennsylva-| rious.” ’ 
ther insinuates that there may be some affinity be- | nia, Delaware, and Northern Virginia, N. E. Missis- According to the writings of one of the Christian 
tween the number of those districts, and of the states | sippi, Port Gibson, and will re-occur in those places | Fathers, as they are termed, in the 128th year before 
of the Union. Pursuing this idea, we should say, | in 1851. Christ, a flight of locusts occasioned a plague in Nu- 
that the similarity was quite as striking in point of In 1836 it occurred in Louisiana, and will re-occur | midia, which carried off 800,000 people. Pliny, we 
description, as in number,—if we may judge from | there in 1853. are told, describes them as being “three feet long, 
his programme, as published. His locust districts} In 1838 it occurred at Gallipolis, Ohio, South | with legs which the women in India used for sews.” 
seem to vary, from the size of little Rhode Island, to Massachusetts, Kentucky, and the adjacent parts of In the year 406, Palestine was overrun with locusts, 
the dimensions of some half dozen of the largest states. | Ohio, and will re-occur in those places in 1855. and a pestilence ensued. The same thing occurred 
Mr. Smith admits that his map is far from being yet] In 1842 it occurred in Middle Georgia, North Ca- in Italy in the year 591, when 30,000 persons died in 
complete—either as to the number or limits of his rolina central counties, and south part of Virginia, | consequence of, the effluvia of their dead bodies! In 
locust districts. To aid him in his investigation, he| and about Alton, Illinois, and will reoccur there in 873. France received a fatal visit from them. In 
solicits information from editors and others in rela-| 1859. 1600 such dense clouds of them visited Russia, Po- 
tion to the insect, and it ought cheerfully to be ac. Only observe how these lines seem to sport with Jand, and Lithuania, as to obscure the light of the 
corded. Mr. Espy has kindiy taken the theory of the lines of our state sovereignties? zun. In 1747-8, Hungary and Poland, were again 
Storms and Hurricanes under his special charge; the | What rule Mr. Smith has adopted in order to make | overrun by them, and in August of that year, a fight 
people awarded bim the title of “Storm King”—but | sixteen Locust districts, out of the above siz classifi-| of them reached London, where many were picked 
the government very properly qualified the appella- | cations, which we have made of his table as given up in the streets, and preserved as curiosities. In 
tion to one more consonant to our republican system, | in the National Intelligencer of the 7th instant, we 1709, a flight of them fairly {‘sheaded” the Swedish 
and countenanced the usefi ul investigation he is con-| are at a loss to conceive. In a subsequent letter from madman, Charles the XII., who with his army was 
ducting, by appointing him Prorgsson or MErrono- Mr. Smith, which appeared in the Baltimore Ameri: | then devastating Bessarabia. In 1780, Morocco suf- 
Locy. The appropriation of men of science toa spe- can of the 14th instant, he states that he has disco-| fered awfully by them. Barrow, the traveller, says 
cial object in this way, is very proper. We hope, vered two other Locust Districts,—making eighteen | that in 1784, they covered a territory in Africa, of 
however, that the bestowment of a comfortable office | in all, so far as he has yet ascertained, and repeats 2,000 square miles, and when driven by a strong 
by government, upon Mr. E. will not have the ten- bis earnest request to editors and others to supply him | wind into the sea, lined the coast for fifty miles, with 
dency which such favors seem almost invariably to with information upon the subject. a barrier three or four feet high. In 1799, the whole 


produce elsewhere. Bloomfield, for instance, who] Description of the insect. The insect itself may be country, from Mogadore to Tangier, was swept of 
promised to be so popular as a poet, if we mistake | thus identified. Soon after frost is out of the ground | every thing like vegetation by them. In 1816, they 
not, never wrote a couplet after he received an ap- i, the spring of “Locust year,” a great number of invaded Poland—fated Poland, invaded by every pest. 
pointment as a Sein for his early genius. It ap- worms are perceived to be below the surface, which | In the years 1805, 1822, 1824, and 1825, large sums 
pears tobe a matter o ee for poets laureate to! are often mistaken for the grub worm. They con- were expended in the south of France for destroy- 
repose upon their Du rom the date they are ho-| inue below the surface for several weeks, having ing the insect and their eggs. The city of Marseilles 
nored with the he ite Southey,—and very, formed a neat chamber at the top of their perpen- paid in one year 20000 franks; the city of Arles, 
very probably, shall loose Wordsworth in that way. | dicular holes, the tops and sides of which are nicely | 25,000 franks. The whole population were compel- 
Even our own authors appear to take leave of letters cemented for the purpose of excluding water. They | led by law to turn out and go to work to destroy the 
the moment that es Teak attempts to make men | descend to the bottom of the holes at night and in embryo nuisance, In many places locusts are col- 
of business of ae ft ue at the reflection, but cold weather, and ascend again when invited by the lected, dried, and used as food for the inhabitants. 
utter no names. The gilt of a good office operates warm beams of the sun. When the weather be-] St. John, it will be remembered, fed upon locusts 
oe s pithy announcement, “Junius writes comes mild, say from the middle of April to the mid- ri wild honey: Though tie hogs a pouliey have 
a ‘ Dui dle of May, according to climate and season, the | fine sport in locust years with us, and fatlen upon 
Whether it was 5 of 55 or the | insects make their way out of the ground leaving dheir came, we have heat of no such necessity or 
Boer music, Wil bie. rd pepe is 80 rife,| millions of neat holes in the surface hike a half inch | curiosity existing here as to induce men to make a 
which led us e 9 . e locusts to the augur hole many of which will be found in a square fricasee or pot-pie of our locusts. Who knows now, 
105 oe 12 955 dee e 5 foot of the surface in situations where seventeen | but that they may be equal to so/t-crabs? 
more of a Naturalist man a Per ud investigates | 1927 before, the insects had found shrubs or trees! The little insect we have described as feeding upon 
thi on form and unon terra irma ‘rather th whereon to deposite their eggs. The insect on leav- j the tender fibres of our vegetable roots, is scarcely 
ine a d the Acie w 188 F epi ‘ats ing the ground, being in a chrysalite state, immedi- perceptible to the eye, without a microscope lens. 
i e Ta hi laud bl FE 1185 15 be rf ately seeks and attaches itself to a tree or shrub, a Having buried itself below the surface of the earth, 
ur nden in nis very im heir Investigation, by e few feet from the ground, there becomes dry, ae it remains there, until its advent, seventeen vears 
J 


such as may have ìt in their power to contribute j , ] i 
facts, or E useful suggestions relative to the na- tures its shell in the back, throws it off, and gradually | afterwards. Who guards it all the while? 


tural history of this curious insect. Let existing 
doubts in relation to its babits be superceded by cer- 
tainty or demonstration, if possible. 


One idea struck us. The Locust districts chalked 
out by Mr. Smith to all appearance, disregard lati- 
tude, longitude, climate, elevation, soil, or surface— 
every thing in short that compose the natural fea- 
tures of the country. In this respect again they re- 
semble the fantastic outlines and configurations of 
the states, leading us almost to the conclusion, that 
Locusts are influenced by as fickle and fantastic im- 
pulses as men in political societies are, else they 
could hardly have contrived to resemble our politi- 
cal organization so strictly in localizing and associ- 
ating. It is true however, that they appear to re- 
gard our artificial boundaries as little as natural 
boundaries. It would puzzle any naturalist to de- 
fine their positions,” and it is a question whether if 
“defined” they would not require as frequent ‘‘re-de- 
fining” as the positions of many of our politicians—in 
order to our ascertaining their actual ‘“‘whereabout.” 

This is the fourth recurrence of the visits of this 
strange family of beings, that we have ourselves a 
: recollection of. They all occurred at the regular 
interval of seventeen years. We have noticed them 
with some attention, and have doubts of the accura- 
cy of Mr. Smith’s theory. Our notion was, that 
the frequent appearance of them in other years, was 
probably a kind of stcarming from the general family 
or main hive,—sometimes in one place and again in 
another place,—and in fact that a few stragglers 
made their appearance all over the country, year 
after year—but that certainly every seventeenth year 
there is a general muster and turn out, and that but 


expanding its filmy wings, to the sun and air, is in the 
brief space of an hour or two, ready for fight, and 
winging his way in the ambient air, soon is found 
seeking a ‘“‘help-mate.”» The union of sexes takes 
place, and in one or two days the females begin 
to deposite their eggs, always upon the branches 
of living trees and shrubs of any description, gene- 
rally choosing those about the size of their own 
body. Excavating the branch by means of an in- 
strument which naturalists call their ovipositer or 
egg-depositor, to the depth of half the distance be- 
tween the bark and pith, she deposites two eggs at 
the extremity, then proceeds to make another hele 

and deposites two more eggs, ahd so on, until her 
store is exhausted. If she finds not room enough 
on one side of the branch, she goes round to the o 

posite side and pierces there. These holes often kill 
the branches, or weaken them so that the wind breaks 
them off, and especially when shrubbery is sparse 
as on mountain sides we have seen the entire foliage 
as completely seared as if a November frost had 
fallen upon the whole region. After depositing its 
eggs, the females live only four or five days;—the 
males die a day or two sooner. In five or six weeks 
after being so deposited, the eggs are hatched,—little 
insects creep out of the excavation, fall to the ground, 
and immediately enter the earth in search of food, 
attaching themselves to the tender radicals of grass 
or vegetables. They have no other mode of feed- 
ing, and during their noisy state of existence, eat 
nothing except by meaus of a proboscis or trunk, with 


The music, with which every forest is so vocal 
during the continuance of our “‘tettigonea septende- 
eim“ above terra-firma, is one of its distinctive, and 
with us, albeit, though a dear lover of sweet sounds, 
one of its most objectionable characteristics. Such 
an everlasting din!—No one can well describe it, or 
imagine it,—if he have not heard it. If he has, 
there is no danger of his ever forgetting its im- 
pression. 
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From the Southern Pair iot. 
SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 

' REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 21. 

The address of the cunvention of South Carolina, 
met at Columbia on the 22d May, 1843, to the de- 
mocratic republican party of the United States. 
We have convened, fellow-citizens, to deliberate 

on the subject of the approaching presidential elec- 

tion, and have given it that serious attention which 
its great importance demands at all times, but more 
especially in the present critical condition of the 
country. The result is, our unanimous determina- 
tion to recommend to you JOHN CALDWELL 

CALHOUN, as the candidate of the democratic re- 

publican party for next president. We are all una- 

nimous in recommending that the general conven- 
tion of the party should be held in Baltimore, in 

May, 1844; that each state should appoint as many 

three capillaries or hairs, which they extend over the] delegates as she is entitled to members in the elec to- 

surface of the roots, and merely take up the exudation, | ral college; that two should be appointed at large, 
which is their only food during life. How unlike and the remainder by districts—one from each con- 
the Locusts of the eastern continent, which are said | gressional district where chere are zuch in a state 
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is liable to be biased by state attachments, and | 


and, where not, by the mode which the republican 
party of such state may deem best fitted to collect 
and express the opinions of the people; and that the 
members should vote per capita.. 

We shall pass over all minor and subordinate con- 
siderations for recommending Mr. Calhoun, and pro- 
ceed directly to state the feading and paramount 
reason for giving him our preference. We, then, 
rest our recommendation on his long, faithful, and 
Important public services; on his acknowledged abi- 
lities, energy, firmness, and sagacity; on his pro- 
found knowledge of the constitution and the genius 
and character of government; on his high adminis- 
trative talents; on his devoted attachment to free and 
popular institutions, and the principles and doctrines 
of the republican party; and, finally, on the spotless 
purity of his life. 

These are high qualifications, but not higher than 
he is possessed of, nor (as we believe) than a large 
Majority of his fellow-citizens accord to him. They 
are those which at all times should be regarded as 
paramount in the selection of the chief magistrate, 
and as decisive, at such a period as the present, 
when the government is surrounded by perils and 
difficulties; when its character and credit are great- 
ly sunk, at home and abroad; when great abuses and 
corruption have crept into its administration; when 
the principles of the constitution have been depart- 

rom, and when universal embarrassment pre- 
vails throughout the land. It is at such a period that 
the great and only question should be, who is best 
qualified to carry the government through its perils 
and difficulties; to correct its errors; reform its abu- 
ses; elevate its character and credit; re-establish the 
constitution, and restore confidence and the prosperi- 
ty of the country. Whoever he may be, he ought 
to be the man. Every subordinate consideration 
should vield. l 

Who then isthe man for the present period?— 
Without intending to underrate or disparage the high 
qualifications of the distinguished individuals of the 

arty, whose names have been presented by their 

riends as candidates, we respond to the question— 
Mr. Calhoun is the man. We sincerely believe that 
he unites, in himself, more fully, and in a higher de- 
gree than any other individual, all the high qualities 
demanded by the occasion; and that his election 
would do more to redeem the character of the gov- 
eroment and country, and restore confidence and 
prosperity, that the election of any other man, or the 
occurrence of any other event. 

It is not to be disguised that the deplorable condi- 
tion of the country may be almost exclusively traced 
to errors and mismanagement of government. It 
cannot be charged either tothe constitution or the 
dispensations of Providence. On the contrary, His 
dispensations have not only been kind, but munifi- 
cent, in abundant harvests and almost universal 
health; while to the violation or neglect of the pro- 
visions of the constitution may be traced most of the 
evils that have befallen us. We then must mainly 
look for their remedy to the correction of the errors 
of the government; and the reformation of its abu- 
ses; and, for that, to the election of a president— 
without whose lead, and enlightened and hearty co- 
operation, there can be no thorough and radical re- 
form, or essential change in the course of govern- 
ment, as experience has abundantly proved. What 
his lead and co-operation will be in the coming ad- 
ministration, depends on the individual to be elected, 
and that, as far as the party is concerned, on the can- 
didate to be nominated; and hence, at this time, the 
great importance of making the proper selection. 


It may be supposed that the fact of Mr. Calhoun 
being (a native) of South Carolina has influenced us 
in making up an estimate of his qualifications; and 
that large deductions ought to be made on that ac- 
count. We are not unaware how much opinion 


have made allowances for it, but, it is possible, not 
enough. If, however, deduction is to be made on 
that account from the weight of our opinion in his 
favor, there are other considerations which ought, at 
Jeast, to throw an equal weight in the opposite scale. 


If the fact that we are of the state and vicinage of 


Mr. Calhoun is calculated to warp our judgment 
and lessen the weight of our opinion in his favor, 
the same fact is equally calculated, in another view, 
to add to its weight; for, while it may bias our opin- 
jon in his favor, it gives us the opportunity to view 
his conduct, public and private, more closely and 
mioutely, and to make up our opinion from actual 
observation and full and correct knowledge. When, 
with such advantages, the jury of the vicinage—the 
whole state—renders an unanimous verdict in bis fa- 
vor, it ought to be entitled to full credence. We say 
unanimous, for there is literally but one party in this 
state, us far as he is concerned. 

On this elevated ground we rest our preference 
for Mr. Calhoun. To that we might add many other 


reasons, entitled to much consideration, but of a sub- 
ordinate character. Among them, that he belongs 
to a portion of the Union which has never yet had a 
president. That the central states, the northern and 
eastern, the western and north-western, all have had 
their presidents; but the south or southwestern—the 
great exporting states, from the exchange of whose 
products with the rest of the world more than two- 
thirds of the revenue of the Union has been drawn, 
and which have ever furnished their full share of ta- 
Jents, patriotism, eloquence, and wisdom to the coun- 
cils of the nation—have never yet had one. 

In this connection, there is another view not Jess 
entitled to consideration. The presidents have here- 
tofore been taken exclusively from the larger states. 
There is not an instance of one, in the long course 
of half a century, selected from the medium size or 
smaller states. Is it to be inferred from these re- 
markable facts, that the smaller and weaker states 
and the least populous portions of the Union are to 
be permanently excluded from its highest honors: or 
rather, has it been an accidental course of events, 
without aim or design? The latter we hope has been 
the case; but surely, on the first fitting occasion, ge- 
nerosity, the sense of justice and sound policy, re- 
quire of the larger states and more populous portions 
of the Union that they should give a practical and sub- 
stantial proof that it has heen in reality accidental, 
and not designed. And what occasion can be more 
fitting than the present? 

If the high qualifications of Mr. Calhoun, strength- 
ened by such long and important services, unani- 
mously supported, as there is every reason to believe 
he will be—not only by his state, but the portion of 
the Union to which he belongs—cannot ensure his 
election, is it to be expected that any citizen hereaf- 
ter belonging to it, however eminent his talents or 
great his services, or from the smaller states, will 
ever be elected? And would there not be strong 
grounds for believing that their citizens are forever to 
be disfranchised, as faras the office of president is con- 
cerned, and that the office is to be a permanent mo- 
nopoly of the Jarger states and more populous sec- 
tions? To these, other reasons might be added of not 
less weight. We shall, however, allude to but one 
or two, and among then, his disinterested and mag- 
nanimous course in his party relations, of which a 
single instance will suffice. 

It is well known that he did not hesitate, regard- 
less of consequences, in obedience to what he be- 
lieved to be the true principles and policy of the re- 
publican party, to separate from the great body of 
the party in the plenitude of its power, and when 
the highest rewards and honors of the country were 
in his grasp. It is equally well known that it sub- 
jected him for the time to the severest denunciations 
of those he separated from, and apparently for ever 
blasted his political prospects, so far as office, pow- 
er, and influence were concerned. He willingly sa- 
crificed all, to maintain his principles. Nor is it un- 
known, when the tide of events turned against his 
former friends, from whom he had separated, and 
when the party was at its greatest depression, and their 
old opponents ready to rush in and overwhelm them, 
as they believed forever, that it was then that he, 
forgetting the past, and overlooking all personal con- 
siderations, regarding only his duty and his princi- 
ples, unhesitatingly brought to them, at their utmost 
need, his powerful aid. If events have since turn- 
ed—if the party is again in the ascendant, and more 
powerful than ever after its great fall—it may be 
surely said, with truth, that the happy change is, in 
a great measure, to be attributed to him. It is true 
that, in all this, he sought neither gratitude nor re- 
ward; that, however, only enhances his title to both. 


To this we add, that he was the first to discover, 
long in advance, the present dangers and disasters; 
to point out their causes, and warn against their ap- 
proach; to use his utmost efforts, and peril his all to 
‘avert them; and, when actually arrived, to take the 
lead in the endeavor to pass through them in’safety. 
In proof of all this, we refer to addresses, speeches, 

and reports for the last fifteen years. Now, that 
| what was then future is past, they look more like his- 
tory than the anticipations of what was to come, and 
‘afford evidence of sagacity and foresight rarely 
‘equalled and never surpassed. Although he could 
not avert the dangers and disasters he anticipated, it 
cannot be doubted he did much to Jessen ‘them, and 
to prepare the way finally to overcome them; and 
now, when the question is, how shall they be over- 
;come? who so well qualified to give a satisfactory 
| answer—to undertake the task, and restore health 
and prosperity to the body politic, as he who has 
given such conclusive evidence of his thorough 
knowledge of the cause and nature of the disease to 
be remedied? 
And, finally, may we not ask, without being 
thought to disparage the just merits of other candi- 
dates for the presidency, which one of them do his 
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past history and opinions more thoroughly ider tif. 
with all the great articles of the democratic creed, 
than Mr. Calhoun? He, as far back as 1834, discounte..- 
nanced the connection of the government with banks;: 
and when, in 1837, that connection was broken asun- 
der, he was amongst the first to advocate the neces- 
sity of the separation—to plant his foot, without fear” 
of consequences, boldly in the front; and, under de-. 
nunciations and obloquy unexampled for their bit- 
terness in political warfare, to take up this great; 
measure of reform, and by the force of bis decision 
and genius, principally contributed to sustain and 
pass it through! Few men have been so efficient in 
saving the liberties of the country from the most 
dangerous of all the instruments of federalism—an , 
United States Bank. Next to Mr. Jefferson, no one 
who has lived under our constitution has done more, 
if as much, to preserve its republican features, by 
exposing the dangers of consolidation, and resisting 
its encroachments; and when, in the Just for absc- 
lute power, it was madly proposed to mutilate the 
constitution, by abolishing the great balance-wheel 
and conservative provisions of the veto, he was the 
most distinguished of all in that gallant resistance 
by which the attempt was frustrated. The best en- 
ergies of his life have been spent in efforts to reform 
a degenerating government, and restore it, by econo- 
my and retrenchment, to its original simplicity and 
purity. He is the true reprensentative of the greal : 
essential principle of democracy freedom of human 4 
pursuits, in the exemption of industry from unneces - 
sary burdens and exactions. He recognises no jus - 
tice in tariffs taxing unequally the labor and capit: d 
of the farmer, the planter, the merchant, the me » 
chanic, the shipmaster, and all other industrial pu r- 
suits, to give protection to, and make the labor ar d 
capital of the manufacturer profitable. He believ: 3s 
that such injustice alienates affection between the se 
classes of citizens, and causes deep dissatisfacti: on 
with, and weakens the government which sanctio ns 
it; that it causes fierce and angry struggles, by t he 
efforts of the one to free themselves from wrong: vl 
burdens, and of the other to maintain or increa se 
them; that out of these conflicts, occurring perioc li- 
cally, and mixing themselves up in all government 21 

uestions, the best interests of the manufacture us 
themselves are far more deeply injured, from t he 
unsettled condition of their existence, and the st l- 
den and ruinous changes to which it subjects th. air 
affairs, than they could possibly be by that fair p em. 
tection which an equal, moderate, and just syst ppo: 
of revenue duties would afford, and which, if ji , sut 
equal, and fair, would be permanent. A power the 
been claimed as existing in the government to ¢ t, an 
indirectly, to the labor and capital of one class d al 
one section, a preference over those of anot! thin 
which it is at the samc time acknowledged would espe 
oppressive to give directly; but he admits neit 
the constitutional right, the morality, nor the lo 
by which a mere difference of mode in perpetra 
a wrong, can be used to change it into a right; 
denies any rightful power in the federal legislat: 
directly or indirectly, primarily or incidentally, 
draw the exactionsof the government from the pe: 
by duties on imports, otherwise than by a fair, eg 
and bona-fide tariff of revenue. Between a tari 
protection and a tariff of revenue, discriminating 
protection, he is able to see no difference in consi 
tional principle; and he holds the one as muci 
the other repugnant to natural justice and the pl 
est principles of political economy, and in their | 
dency subversive of the very ends of civil soci 2; 
He is not in favor of abolishing duties on imports Y 
a system of direct or internal taxes, but fora sys kd 
of duties on imports laid purely for revenue, and al 
lowing discriminations only where true reve nu 
principles call for it. He is in favor of burde: in 
commerce and the labor which supports it with m 
more duties than are indispensable to the econc ml 
cal and necessary wants of the government. H 21 
unalterably opposed to all extravagance, corrupt ict 
and abuses in the expenditure of public money, 1b 
reform of which cannot be effected so long as the m 
venue is levied on the principle of protection, w} ie 
acts as a bounty on large and influential classes, ci 
listing them in the support of extravagant ex pe ed 
tures as an excuse for high taxation. He belie wi 
that the government has no power nor right to ds 
taxes, nor to colleet revenue, nor to sell the pu bl 
lands, for the purpose of distributing the proce. sd 
or any portion thereof, amongst the states; nor ! h 
it has any right or power directly or indirectly 
assume the debts of the states; nor to carry or 
system of internal improvement. Many of th e 
are cardinal considerations, in comparison u 4 
which the presidency sinks into insignificance, a 
no compromises of them can be bartered, even 1 
that high dignity. 

Having now given our reasons for preferring 

Calhoun, we shall next proceed to state Lone 
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governed us in, making the recommendations we lation to the general convention ought to be tested. 


have .. reference to the general convention. 


Reason and discussion have already done much to 
settle ost of the points connected with the conven- 
tion, and about which there was at first a difference 
of opimon. We regard the question as definitely 
settled, that Baltimore is tobe the place where it is 
to be held; and shall therefore pass it over without 
further comment. The expression of opinion, so 
far as there has been one, is so strongly in favor of 
May, 1844, that it is scarcely to be supposed that 
those why prefer November will stand out against 
at. But four states—Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia. 
and New York—have -expressed opinions in favor 
of the latter; while Maryland, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, 
have either expressed opinions in favor of, or given 
strong indications that they prefer, the former. In- 
deed the argument, to afford the people ample time 
to make up and express their opinion, and to mark 
the course of events and the conduct of public men 
during the first session of the next congress, espe- 
cially in reference to the tariff and the expenditures 
of the government, is so strong, that we do not see 
how it can well be resisted. But, putting aside that 
end other reasons which might be urged in favor of 
the latter period, it seems to us as a mere matter of 
courtesy, if time be Pae by any considerable 
portion of the party, it should be granted, unless the 
period proposed be obviously unreasonably late— 
which cannot be alleged against that which we, 
with so large a portion of the party, have concurred 
jn recommending. On this ground, if no other, we 
<annot believe that those highly respectable states 
-which have fixed on an earlier day, will be so want- 
ing in courtesy as to refuse to yield to so reasonable 
a request, and persist in adhering to November. Un- 
der this impression, we shall not dwell longer on the 
reasons in favor of May. 

We also regard it as substantially settled, that the 
delezates, with the exception of the two proposed 
to be appointed by the republican members of the 
legislature, or a state convention, are to be appoint- 
ed by districts. We are not aware that any state or 
portion of the party has expressed a preference for 
any other mode, except Pennsylvania; whilst most 
ef the states and public meetings, where the subject 
of the convention has been agitated, including Vir 

. ginia, have expressed opinions in its favor. 

It is certainly gratifying to observe, that the ten- 
dency of a free and enlightened discussion is to unite 
‘and harmonize the party, instead of dividing and 
distracting it, as was feared by many would be the 
case; and it may be fairly anticipated that the con- 

tinuance of the discussion in the same liberal and 
‘free manner, which has already contributed so much 
to settle the important points it has connected with 
the convention, will have the same salutary effect in 


settling the only two that we regard as remaining in | $ 


reality unsettled—the number of delegates to be ap- 
pointed from each district, and the mode of voting; 
whether per capita—that is, each member individually, 
and his vote counting one, or by the majority—that 
is, the vote of the whole saad pres of the state to 
be disposed of by a majority of the delegation. The 
recent convention held at Richmond recommended 
four delegates from each congressional district, and 
that a majority of the delegates should dispose of 
the vote of the state in the convention, in which the 
legislative caucus held at Albany has concurred, 
while all the other states, as far as we are informed, 
which bave expressed an opinion, are in favor of one 
delegate from each district, and the per capita mode 
of voting. 

We have carefully and impartially examined and 
compared both; and with every respect for the 
source from which it emanates, we are compelled to 
gay that our objection is irresistibly strong against 
what, for brevity, we shall call the plan of the Rich- 
mond convention; and in favor of what, with the 
_ pame object, we shall call the Maryland plan, that 

state being the first which fully adopted and recom. 
mended it. 


And here it is proper to premise, that, as the no- 
mination, if acquiesced in, would in effect be the 
election, so far as the voice of the party is concern- 
ed, we hold it, in the first place, to be indispensable 
that the general convention should conform, as near- 
ly as may be, to the electoral college in the manner 
of constituting it, end the mode of voting and count- 
ing the votes. In the next, that every practicable 
means should be adopted, that the voice of the con- 
vention shall utter the voice of the people, in con- 
tradistinction to political managers; and that the re- 
lative weight of the states as fixed by the constitu- 
tion, in the election of president and vice president, 
should be preserved. These we regard as funda- 


mental principles, by which every proposition in ro-| be 


None but those whocan stand that test should be 


admitted. They are too obviously just and reason- 
able to require illustration. He would ill deserve 
the name of republican who objects to them. It is 
to their test we intend to bring the points of diffe- 
rence between the two plans which may be regard- 
ed as still unsettled. 

We object, then, to the mode of voting and count- 
ing recommended by the Richmond convention, be- 
cause it adopts a principle unknown to the constitu- 
tion, and which, combined with the number of dele- 
gates proposed to be appointed from each district, 
would, in practice, be destructive of the most impor- 
tant of all the compromises of the constitution, or, 
aswe might with truth say, the fundamental com- 
promise on which the whole rests. As strong as 
these assertions may appear, we shall, unless greatly 
deceived, establish their truth beyond controversy. 


It is well known to all in the least conversant with 
our political history, that the greatest difficulty ex- 
perienced in framing the constitution was to estab- 
lish the relative weight of the states in the govern- 
ment of the union. The smaller states, placing 
themselves on the incontestable principle of the per- 
fect equality of rights between all sovereign and in- 
dependent communities, without regard to size or 
population, insisted on a like equality of weight in 
the government of the union; while the larger and 
more populous, admitting the correctness of that 
principle, insisted that in a ſederal republic, compos- 
ed of states of unequal size, and united for the com- 
mon defence of the whole, the states which brought 
to the common stock of power and means the great- 
er share should, in fairness and justice, have a pro- 
portionate weight in the government. Such was the 
obstinacy with which both sides maintained their 
ground, that at one time it was seriously apprehend- 
ed the object of the convention would fail, and its 
labors end in doing nothing. The alarm which this 
caused, led to a compromise. The larger states 
agreed to an equality of representation in the senate, 
and the smaller to a representation in the house, pro- 

rtioned to population estimated in federal num- 

rs. From these two elements, all the materials 
for constructing our beautiful and solid political fa- 
bric were drawn. The electoral college for the 
choosing of president and vice president consists of 
the two blended, so as to give to each state the num- 
ber of electors that she may have of members in 
the two houses of congress. a 

The modes of voting, as prescribed by the consti- 
tution, are in unison with these elements. As there 
are but two, so there are but two modes of voting 
known to the constitution—the per capita, and that 
by a majority, corresponding with the two elements. 

hen the states are intended to be regarded in their 
original equality, and independent and sovereign 
character, the mode of voting prescribed is by dele- 
ation; each delegation voting by itself, and the ma- 
jority disposing of the vote of the state; but the vote 
of the state in such cases, without regard tothe 
number of delegates, counts but one. Such was the 
mode of voling and counting in the formation and 
tee of the constitution, and such the mode pre- 
scribed for propositions toamend it, and in the elec- 
tion of president, when the choice devolves on the 
house by the failure of the electoral college to elect. 
But when the states are not intended to be so regard- 
ed, the vote and count is always per capita; and such 
is the mode accordingly prescribed for the two houses 
of congress in all cases except the instance cited, 
aud also for the electoral college in voting for a pre- 
sident and vice president. 

It is well known that it was very difficult to agree 
on the mode of electing those distinguished officers, 
resulting from the same conflict between the large 
and small states, that endangered, as has been stated, 
the formation of the constitution itself. That, too, 
ended in a compromise, which gave the larger states 
a preponderance in the election by the electoral col- 
lege, and the smaller a preponderance in caseof a 
11 80 of choice, and the election devolving on the 

ouse. 

It was thus that this great and dangerous conflict. 
among the states was settled by compromise; and 
that which endangered the formation of the consti- 
tution, as, by consummate wisdom and skill, made 
to furnish the elements out of which the govern- 
ment was constructed. And what we are irrecon- 
cilably opposed to in the plan of the Richmond con- 
vention is, that it confounds these. elements, by com- 
bining together incongruous modes of voting and 
counting, and thereby adopts a principle unknown to 
the constitution, and in deadly conflict with the com- 
promsses upon which it rests, and on the observance 
of which its balance depends. Our objection ap- 
plies not to the delegates of the general convention 
voting by states, or that the vote of the states should 
given by the majority; but what we do object fo 


as blending incongruous methods is, that the rote of 
a state should be given by a majority. but counted 
capita It is that which we pronovuce to be un- 
nown to the constitution, and monstrous and de- 
structive in its character. Virginia, or any other 
stute, may take choice, to vote by majority, or per 
capita; but whichever she may select, she cannot 
complain if she should be subjectto the mode of 
counting, which the constitution, in conformity to its 
compromises, invariably prescribes for that mode. If 
she should insist on a majority of her delegates dis- 
posing of her vote, she must also submit to place 
herself on an equality with the smallest state, and 
count but one, as she would in case of the presiden- 
tial election going io the house. If she desires to 
have her whole delegation counted, as in the house 
of representatives on all other questions, she must 
vote per capita, and run, as there, the hazard of a di- 
vision among her delegates. She cannot, without 
subverting the principles of the constitution, enjoy 
the benefit of both modes, and exempt herself from 
their disadvantages. She cannot concentrate her 
whole strength by disposing of her vote by a major- 
ity, without placing herself in the same scale with 
Delaware; or count her full number, without the 
hazard of a division in her delegation. Choose 
which she may, we for one shall not object; but we 
never can assent that she, or any other state, shall 
atthe same time grasp the benefit of both, and ex- 
empt herself from their disadvantages. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of whichever may be se- 
lected, must be taken together. 


But we consider the plan of the Richmond con- 
vention as dangerous in its practical bearings, as it 
is clearly unconstitutional in principle. It would 
tend almost irresistibly to concentrate the power of 
electing the president in the hands of the larger 
states and more populous portions of the union, | 
and, by necessary consequence, give them the ab 
most exclusive control over the executive depart- 
ment of the government, and, . its power 
and influenee, over the whole union. e must look 
at things as they are. The control of the nomina- 
tion, if acquiesced in, would be in fact, as has been 
premised, the control of the election, as far as the 
party is concerned; and what could be better devis- 
ed to concentrate their combined power in the gene- 
ral convention, than the plan of the majority giving 
the vote of each r 5 et at 95 same time 
counting capita, and thereby controlling its 
cosdings. and 9 it, the nomination and dec- 
tion? And what could tend more powerfully than 
that to destroy the balance of the constitution, and 
convert our federal republic into a great consolidat- 
ed and absolute government, to be succeeded by all 
the disasters which must inevilably follow? 

But it may be said, that the evil apprehended bas 
already occurred in another form; that their strength 
is already concentrated on the electoral college, by 
changing the system of choosing ‘electors by dis- 
tricts, into that of the general ticket; and that it is 
but right that they should have the same relative 
weight in the convention, as they have in the electo- 
ral college. It is, indeed, true that the system of 
choosing electors by general ticket, in its operation, 
as far as the concentration of power is concerned, 
has the same effect as voting by majority, and count- 
ing per capita; and it is to be feared has already done 
much, and will do still more, to disturb the balance 
ol the government. But there is a great difference 
between them—so much so, that the general ticket 
can afford neither excuse nor precedent for the plan 
of the Richmond convention. If the two have the 
like effect in securing to the states a united vote, it 
is brought about ina very different manner. The 
neral ticket may defeat, toa certain extent, the in- 
tent of the constitution; but it does not invade its 

riaciples, as to the manner of voting and counting. 
he electors still vote individually, and their votes 
are counted per capita. Bad as it is to get round the 
principles of the constitution in practice, it is still 
worse to act in open defiance and contempt of them. 

Nor is this the only difference. It is well known 
that, at the commencement of the government, and 
for many years afterwards,the district system of 
choosing electors generally prevailed; and that it 
was changed to the general ticket—not voluntarily, 
through a conviction thatthe latter was right and 
the former wrong; but reluctantly, and under a ge- 
neral conviction that the change was for the worse. 
It was caused in a great measure by compulsion, 
through the almost necessary operation of party 
conflicts. The system once commenced by any one 
party in a state, in order to secure victory by con- 
cectrating its united strength, almost necessarily 
compelled the opposite side, in order to avoid defeat, 
to imitate the bad example. Oncestarted, the same 
cause, by its action sine reaction, a Raa almost 
universal adoption. It was a weapon fo for par- 
ty warfare. exclusively, and ſit only for the purpose 
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for which it was intended. But to introduce a wea- 
pon so intended into a convention of members of the 
same party—assembled, not in hostility, but for the 
peaceable and friendly purpose of producing and 
preserviog harmony, union, and concert—would be 
clearly not only not authorized by the example of 
the general ticket, but without justification or ex- 
cuse. 

Another view remains, deserving the most seri- 
ous consideration, going to show that the introduc- 
tion of the general ticket, so far from affording rea- 
son or precedent in favor of the plan proposed by 
the Richmond convention, furnishes strong grounds 
against it. The very fact that ithas been adopted 
in choosing electors, and that it has increased the 
relative weight of the larger states and the more 

pulous portions of the union, in the electoral col- 
ege and the election of president, instead of a rea- 
son why their weight should be increased in the ge- 
neral convention and the nomination of the candi- 
date, is one of the strongest ugainst it. It obviously 
makes it more important to the others, that what has 
been lost in the election, shall not be lost in the no- 
mination also. If it be lost there too, all will be 
hopelessly lost. To understand the full force of the 
remark, it must be recollected that the nomination 
is necessary to make the vote of the electoral col- 
lege certain. One, indeed, of the Jeading and avow- 
ed objects, is to avoid division, in order to prevent the 
election from going into the house, where the vote is 
by states, and where the Jargest and the smallest, 
New York and Delaware, stand on the same level. 
The certain consequence of the nomination is to de- 
prive the smaller states of the choice of this contin- 
gent advantage, given them by an express provision 
of the constitution, in order to compensate for the 
advantage which the large states have in the elec- 
toral college. It forms one of the compromises in 
adjusting the relative weight of the states in the exe- 
cutive department—and not an unimportant one—as 
it came from the hands of its framers. We wish to 
be understood. Weare not the advocates of carry- 
ing the election to the house. We know that there 
are strong reasons against it; and we are eee 
desirous of avoiding it, if it can be done on fair an 
equal terms; but we are not so blind as not to see 
that, as things now stand, if the smaller states and 
less populous sections should surrender this contin- 
gent advantage, without securing in the nomination a 
compensation which would preserve the relative 
weight assigned them by the constitution, they will 
virtually surrender all control over the presidential 
election and the executive department. The plan 
of the Richmond convention does not secure it; on 
the contrary, it is apparent, from what has already 
been stated, that, in going into a convention on that 
plan, so far from securing compensation for surren- 
dering their contingent advantage, the smaller states 
would have even less weight in the convention and 
Domination, than in the electoral college and election. 


But the case is still stronger. As weak as the 
mode of voting and counting would make them in 
the convention, under the plan of the Richmond con- 
venlion, they would be made still more sounder 
that portion of it which recommends fourdelegates to 
be appointed from each district, as we shall next pro- 
eeed to show. Its obvious effect will be to give a much 
larger number of delegates to the central and conti- 
guous states than to the exterior and remote—for 
the plain reason, that they could attend with far less 
relative inconvenience, expense, and time. The 
most remote of their delegates could go and return 
home in a few days, at the expense of a few dollars, 
and with but little sacrifice of time and convenience, 
owing to the nearness and great facilities which 
rail roads and steamboats afford for travelling in that 
portion of the union. Such would not be the case 
with the delegates from the exterior and more re- 
mote states. To them, the expense, time, and sa- 
crifice would interpose formidable obstacles against 
attending. ‘The result would be, that from one 
there would be a full attendance; and from the other 
there would be a thin one. One would send a host 
of five hundred or six hundred delegates; and the 
other a handful—probably of scarcely a hundred. He 
hasa very imperfect knowledge of our nature who 
does not see in this a great relative increase of influ- 
ence and weight to the states which should send the 
most, and diminution to those which should send the 
handful. The voice of the many would be almost 
sure to drown that of the few. 

But this relative increase of weight in the conven- 
tion of the central and eoatiguous states would be in 
reality, but a relative increase of the weight of the 
Jarger members of the union, as those having the 
greatest population are, in fact, for the most part, 
the central and contiguous states; while the less 
pulous, generally, are the exterior and remote. The 
two causes, then, though h operuting among 
the diferent classes of states, would, in fact, unite and 
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combine to increase the relative influence of the same 
states and portions of the Union, and would, by their 
joint operation, give them an overwhelming weight in 
the convention, and, through it, over the nomination, 
the election, and executive department. 

We hare now, we trust, conclusively shown that 
the plan of the Richmond convention, in the mode 
of voting and counting, it recommends, instead of 
conforming to, departs, wholly from, the analogy of 
the electoral] college; and that it adopts a principle 
unknown to the constitution, and which in its ope- 
ration would destroy the relative weight of the states, 
as fixed by its compromises, in the election of president 
and vice president; and, of course, not standing the 
test of the principles to which we proposed to bring 
it, should be rejected. So clear and just is this con- 
clusion to our minds, that we hazard nothing in as- 
serting that no state would venture to propose, as an 
amendment to the constitution, the mode of voting 
and counting recommended by the Richmond conven- 
tion; containing, at the same time, a provision to divest 
the smaller states of their contingent advantage, on 
the election devolving on the house; or that, if pro- 
posed, it would not receive the vote ofa single state in 
the Union, so strong would be the sense of justice 
against it. And yet, if that plan shall become the 
precedent, and general conventions for nominating 
presidents and vice presidents the established practice, 
it would, in effect, supercede the existing provisions 
in reference to those elections, and become, virtually, 
a part of the constitution—as much so as if formally 
adopted as an amendment. 

But, if the mode of voting and counting recom- 
mended by that plan should be rejected, (as it seems 
to us it clearly ought to be,) and the per capita adopt- 
ed, (as it must be, to conform to the constitution,) 
then the other portion of the plan, which recom- 
mends four delegates to be appointed from each elec- 
tion district, must also be rejected. The reason is 
plain: it would be incompatible with the per capita 
mode of voting—which, in order to preserve the re- 
lative weight of the states, as fixed by the constitu- 
tion, makes it necessary that each should have the 
same number of delegates to the general convention 
that it is entitled to in the electoral college. Were 
it, however, po to meet this objection to the 
number of delegates from each district recommended 
by the Richmond convention, it would fall under the 
test of the other principle premised—which requires 
that every practicable means should be adopted, in 
order that the general convention should utter truly 
the voice of the people, in contradistinction to that 
of mere politicians. To effect that, it is indispensa- 
ble the delegates should, in all possible cases, be di- 
rectly appointed by the people. The greater the 
number of intermediate bodies—the farther the ap- 
pointment is removed from the people—the feebler 
will be their voice, and the more powerful that of 
political managers. It is that which constitutes the 
great and fatal objection to appointing delegates by 
state conventions, which themselves are always one, 
and sometimes two or three, degrees removed from 
the people. However, proper they may be to make 
previous arrangements preparatory to their appoint- 
ment, it is hazardous to leave that to them. Hit be 
left to them, it would be vain to hope it would not 
become in time, the channel by which improper in- 
fluences, and even corruption itself, might enter and 
control the proceedings of the convention, and, 
through it, the nomination and election. No plan 
could be better devised to give those who hold, or 
expect to hold, office, the control of the election, and 
through them, give the president the power of nomi- 
nating his successor—in other words, to divest the 
peuple of the control over the election, and to trans- 

er it, and with it the control over the executive de- 
rtment, to those who hold or seek to hold office.— 
here is a proclivity in all popular governments to 
that result, which can be prevented only by the great- 
eat caution and vigilance. 


Such is the danger of appointing the delegates by 
stale conventions, and our objection to the plan of 
the Richmond convention, which proposes four dele- 
gates to each district, is, that it has the same tenden- 
oy, though less powerfully, to weaken the voice ol 
the people and strengthen that of political managers. 
To increase the number of delegates to be appoint- 
ed from each district, is but to increase the necessi- 
ty of a caucus to make the nomination of the can- 
didates. The greater the oumber to be appointed, 
the stronger the tendency to distraction and confu- 
sion, and the necessity of such caucus to make a no- 
mination; and the greater necessity, the less will be 
the control of the people of the district over the ap- 
pointment, and greater that of political intriguers.— 
The most effectual check to their control, and means 
of giving the appointment in reality to the people, is 
for each district to appoint one delegate. Where one 
only isto be appointed, if the district is divided in 
reference to the presidential candidates, the usual 


course will be, that some one prominent individual o 
the side of each of the two most popular candidate. 
shall offer for the place of delegate, and will can 
vass the district in behalf of his particular favorile 
than which no conceivable mode is better calculatec 
to make known the qualifications of candidates, ane 
thereby enable the people to come to an enlightene 
selection. 

Having now stated frankly and fairly, though no. 
as fully as we might, our objections to the plau 0. 
the Richmond convention, it remains to set forth the 
reasons for our preference of the Maryland plan. I. 
will not be necessary to be very elaborate, as the rea, 
sons against the former are in fact the great and con- 
clusive reasons in favor of the latter—so striking is 
the contrast between the two. 

We, then, are in favor of the Maryland plan, be 
cause the time it fixes on to hold the general con- 
vention affords ample opportunity for the people to 
make up and develope their opinion in reference 
to the respective candidates, and enables them tc 
mark the conduct of the prominent friends of the 
several candidates in the new congress to be as- 
sembled in December next, on questions of vita 
importance and strong bearing on the future cours 
of the government. We add, that we are in it: 
favor, because it is a convenient and pleasant sea- 
son of the year, which will be favorable to a ful: 
attendance of delegates, especially from the distant 
states. 


But we are especially in its favor, because its re- 
commendations conform as near as may be, to the 
great fundamental principles by which all proposi. 
tions connected with the convention ought to be test 
ed. Taken as a whole, we are of opinion it has 
adopted the most efficient means that can be devise 
in order that the voice of the convention shall be the 
voice of the people, in contradistinction to the voice 
of politicians, and for preserving the relative weigh: 
of the states in the presidential election as fixed by 
the constitution. It secures a compensation; at leas: 
in a great degree, by the appointment of the dele- 
gates by districts, and voting per capita, for the sur- 
rendér which the smaller states and less populou: 
portions of Union make by going into a convention. 
of their contingent advantage in case of the election 
devolving on the house. It is here proper to remark. 
in order to avoid misconstruction, that in insisting or 
preserving the relative weight of the smaller states, we: 
are not actuated by the slightest feeling of oppositior 
to the larger. We would not, if we could, subtract! 
a grain from the relative weight assigned them by 
the constitution. We hold that the interest, and the 
prosperity, and the happiness of each, and all are. 
best promoted by a rigid conformity in all things tc 
the provisions of the constitution—more especially 
that which touches its great compromises, and ot. 
which the balance of the government depends; anc 
it is principally because we believe it does that, 
that we give our adhesion to the Maryland pian. 

We have now declared our view explicitly and 
frankly, on the points in relation to the convention 
which, as we believe, remain unsettled by the public 
voice. Our object is not to throw difficulties in the 
way of a general convention, nor to distract or divide 
our common party. It is the reverse—to harmonize 
and unite; which according to our conception, can 
only be done by a calm, manly appeal to reason, 
justice, equity, patriotism, and the constitution.— 

hese are, we think, tbe only foundation on which 
the republican party can or ought to stand; and a 
strict conformity to them in practice, the only means 
by which union and harmony can be preserved in our 
ranks. 

The objections we have stated against the plan to 
which we are opposed, and the reasons given in favor 
of the one we support, are of a grave character, going 
to the principles of the constitution, and some of its 
most sacred compromises, and which touch, in their 
bearing, the very vitals of our political system. It 
they are true, they must, in the opinion of all who 
value the government and the constitution, settle the 
points of difference in favor of that which we iu 
common with so many other states, recommen§.— 
The question, then, is, are they true? That they are, 
is our solemn conviction, and all we ask is, thal the 
reasons we have advanced in their favor should be 
carefully, impartially, and dispassionately weighed; 
if not assented to, the opposing reasons presented in 
the same spirit of truth and frankness in which ours 
have been advanced. If we are wrong we shall be 
happy to be put right. Truth is our first object.— 
But as long as convinced that we are right, it cannot 
be expected that we shall surrender the ground on 
which they place us. To do so, would be an aban- 
donment of principle; and with us principles are of 
more importance than the presidency; and we feel: 
assured that Virginia herself, the plan of whose con- 
vention we have been constrained to oppose, would 
be the last to expect us to sarrender our ground, un 
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less convinced that it is erroneous. It is, according to dream that they will ever sanction any treaty 

to our view, the old ground on which she has made which will take from congress, even for a short term 

so many glorious battles for liberty, and on main - of years, the supervisory care of our home interests. 

taining which, her influence and respectability as a The prerogative of raising revenue is the essential 

state depenc; and happy shall we be, at this critical; power uf the popular branch of tha legislature in all 
i 


and dangerous i oÍ 
her standing side by side with us, in her old position, 
on the ramparts af the constitution, ready to repel all 
assaults, from whatever quarter, on its sacred provi- 
sions—whether by open and direct attack, or by the 
still more dangerous hostility of covert undermining. 
THOMAS N. DAWKIN 8, Chairman. 


MR. WEBSTER. 

We have copied into this paper from the Balti- 
more Patriot, an account of the speech delivered by 
the ex-secretary of state, on the occasion of the late 
dinner given him by some merchants of Baltimore 
without reference to party. The speech is general- 
ly spoken of as one reflecting no tint of party or po- 
litical coloring. It is true, that it does neither af- 
firm nor combat any of the prominent political prin- 
ciples which have been so long and are now warmly 
contested by the two great parties into which the 
people of the United States are divided; it is true, 
that it appears to be the emanation of a mere busi- 
ness-man or political economist, rather than a party 
politician; but we incline to the opinion that there 
is a concealed purpose under its surface, and that 
the able author endeavored to hide in the Jump a 
small bit of leaven which he hoped might ferment 
by and by. We believe that the speech, so calm in 
its statements, so passioniess in its ments, so 
wholly aod Jon business like in its apparent 
structure and aim, is laid as the foundation stone of a 

litical edifice, which Mr. Webster a i to be able, 

y the aid of architects of schools hitherto antago- 

nistic as the Grecian and Gothio, and with materials 
incongruous as marble and thatch, to buildup. We 
confess we cannot help giving place to suspicions of 
the motives and purposes of this man—motives and 
purposes, we fear, wholly sinister, selfish, mischiev- 
ous, and unpatriotic. e deliberately believe it is 
his wish to break up the tariff party in the north, and 
by new schemes of policy and new combinations, to 
obliterate the lines between existing parties, in hope 
of recovering that prominent position before the 
country, whence his strange, not to say base, affilia- 
ion with the treacherous Tyler, has hurled him 
- down into depths from which an angel's arm can’t 
bring him up. Could he, by promising treaty regu- 
lations, persuade the manufacturing interest to yield 
the doctrine of protection, he would next, probably, 
seek to unite the navigation interests of the north 
with the planting interests of the south, and on this 
basis consolidate political combinations which, if 
they might not certainly lift him into the presiden- 
tial chair, he vainly hopes would accomplish the 
next dearest object of his heart, the prostration of 
Mr. Clay, whom he hates only because the great 
Kentuckian has exceeded him in statesmanship and 
the favorable estimation of his countrymen as im- 
measurably as he has in personal probity and politi- 
cal honor. 

It is perfectly well know that Mr. Webster has al- 
lowed his feelings of rivalry towards Mr. Clay, all 
whose great measures he so lately defended with his 

iant powers, to inflame and fester into the deepest 

ate. lt was for no other reasons than the prompt- 
ings this hatred suggested, that he remained in 
the cabinet of John Tyler when every other mem- 
ber feit compelled by a sense of personal honor to 
leave it. But he preferred to fill the uneasy seat 
and encounter the infamy of the position to losing 
the influence and power it gave him, as he vainly 
thought of damaging the prospects of the whig par- 
ty’s greatest favorite. 

Other indications, besides the ultimate tendencies 
of the Baltimore speech, have manifested an inclina- 
tion on the part of Mr. Webster, to play into the hands 
of Mr. Calhoun. We do not believe, under other 
than his present desperate political prospects, Mr. 
Webster would endeavor to cast the die in favor of 
the nullifier, radically antagonistic as they ever have 
been on all cardinal principles; but he would do any 
thiog, repudiate any clcrished doctrine, defend any 
repudiated heresy, consort with any associates, how- 
ever ill-assorted, as the two last years prove, to de- 
feat the success of him who is the pride and hope of 
the whig party, and whose elevation would blister 
his eye balls and rebuke his own infidelity to him- 
self, his principles and his country. A coalition in 
favor of Mr. Calhoun, be doubtless thinks, is the 
most feasible project to effect his malign objects 
againet Mr. Clay. 

Although we doubt not a commercial treaty which 
should settle the tariff for some years, would be re- 
garded as a God send by Mr. Calhoun, yet we think 
he has too much sagacity to be caught in such a 
trap. He knows the temper of the people too well 


of our political history, to find | free governments; but if this prerogative be usurped 


by the executive, we would’nt give a fig for our so 
styled republican institutions. It is true that our 
constitution authorises the executive and senate to 
make treaties—that commercial treaties have been 
and may be made—and that these treaties are su- 
preme laws of the land. But no treaty, abridging 
the supervisory authority of congress over our do- 
mestic interests, by restricting the vital action of 
raising revenue and regulating the mode of raising 
it as well as the amount, will ever be ratified by this 
people till they have lost the essence and spirit of 
that freedom which even the countrymen of Hamp- 
den, Sydney, and Junius, not to mention those of our 
glorious revolutionary patriots, rightly appreciated 
ata higher value than the blood of crowned heads. 
Mr. Calhoun has staked himsell on the issue be- 
tween his theory of free trade and the doctrine of 
protection, and he will be held to the issue and com- 
pelled to abide the result. If we must have further 
contest on this vital subject, let it be, where it onl 
should be, in the halls of congress. Let it be decid- 
ed by the immediate representatives of the people, 
whose interests are the subject of debate, and whose 
government this is. The idea of making treaties 
with all the foreign nations with whom we trade, 
such as will settle at home the subject of protection 
and supercede the action of congress, is anti-repub- 
lican, chimerical, and preposterous. It ıs utterly 
impracticable, as the experience of all nations, in all 
past time, clearly proves. No doubt some advanta- 
geous arrangements may be mutually entered in- 
to; but as freemen we take fire like tinder at the 
mere suggestion of superceding the action of con- 
gress in regard to a tariff by treaty regulations. 
Every sovereignty must legislate for itself, accord- 
ing to its own interests and wants, and all other na- 
tions must adjust themselves as they best can, to 
such legislation. Nor, even supposing regulations 
of international trade could be made the subject of 
treaty arrangement, would the result be more satis- 
factory than that which is derived from legislative 
adjustment. The effect, however, so far as our go- 
vernment at least is concerned, would be a danger- 
ous invasion, perhaps according to the form but at 
war with the spirit, of its republican institutions. 
Its legislation would be virtually transferred to the 
executive branch, conducted by means of instruc- 
tions from the department of state to ambassadors 
at foreign courts. A commercial treaty, adjusting 
the terms of our commerce with foreign nations, 
particularly Great Britain, Mr. Webster probably 
fancies, nay, he almost asserts in his speech, might 
be made; and he appears to think such à treaty 
would supercede the necessity of laying a protective 
tariff by congress. We suspect from this declara- 
tion, more than from the rumors which have so long 
prevailed, that Mr. Webster will be sent as a special 
ambassador to England, with instructions to negoti- 
ate a commercial treaty. If he can arrange such a 
treaty as will apparently be satisfactory to the man- 
ufacturers of the country, he probably thinks he 
will knock from under him, the foundation of Mr. 
Clay's popularity in the north. But the effort and 
result will be alike vaia and abortive. 


Should any ove think our suspicions of Mr. Web- 
ster’s fidelity to the cause of protection, of which 
he has so long stood a champion, second only, if se- 
cond at all, to Mr. Clay, a piece of extravagant sus- 
piciousness on our part, we can give the known cha- 
racter of the man in reply. e think our suspi- 
cions are fairly founded on his Baltimore speech. 
How long is it since, in his Great Fanuiel Hall 
speech, he lionized himself as the champion of pro- 
tection, and gave Mr. Clay the severest thrusts he 
could, for so much concession as was granted to the 
nullification party in the compromise act. He then 
said with a triumphant air, as if he had convicted 
Mr. Clay of having abandoned the cause of protec- 
tion on that memorable occasion, it had come to his 
turn to speak. It seems now, from his Baltimore 
speech, that he has taken another turn, and he is 
willing to compromise for the manufacturers, in the 
chances of acommercial treaty! Where now be your 
gibes and your jeers over the compromise act! Veri- 
ly the chair of secretary of state has given Mr. Web- 
ster an exalted idea of the beauties of negotiation 
and the inutility of congressional legislation. But 
should any one still deem our opinion of Mr. Web- 
ster’s purpose in regard to the cause of protection a 
violent deduction from his Baltimore speech, because 
it contradicts his known and established sentiments 
on that great subject, we can only reply that we are 
not concerned for the consistency of the man, and 
refor again to the same Fanuiel Hall speech, in 


which he stigmatised the project of a United States 
Bank, of which, until Tyler's veto, he had been one 
of the steadiest, boldest, and ablest defenders, as an 
obsolete idea!” If this be not sufficient ground to 


convict him, on even slightly reasonable evidence, 


of tergiversation and infidelity to principle, than we 

think the devil ought not be deemed the father of 

lies,” but upon the most palpable material proof. 
[Frankfort Commonwealth. 


MR. WEBSTER’S COMMERCIAL TREA- 
TY SCHEME. 


LETTER FROM A DISTINGUISHED EX-SE- 
NATOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We take peculiar pleasure in presenting to the pub- 
lic the subjoined letter, addressed to a citizen of this 
state, upon the recent movement of Mr. Webster, in 
relation to the tariff and commercial reciprocity. 
In our view, it isa paper of extraordinary forceful- 
ness, and deserves the most respectful attention. 


The writer of this letter is one whose high reputa- ` 


tion, growing out of past-services in the public coun- 
cils, and his present eminent position, would give to 


J | any views put forth under the sanction of his name, 


a weicht of authority not inferior to that of Mr. 
Webster himself. The opinions given below were 
drawn from him in reply to a friendly letter, and 
were not intended for publication. But the friend 
to whom they were addressed, considered them too 
valuable and important to be withheld from the pub- 


lic. [Philad. Inquirer. 


THE LETTER. 

I have seen nothing so alarming to the manufac- 
turing interest of this country for many years past, 
a so well calculated to excite just apprehen- 
sion of danger to the great cause of protection to 
home labor, as the proposition of a commercial 
treaty with England, shadowed forth by Mr. Web- 
ster, in his late speech at Baltimore, the outhnes and 
ramifications of which are daily being more clearly 
defined and exposed tothe public view by the presses 
in the interest of the present administration. Do 
not understand me as having entertamed the most 
distant idea that such a commercial treaty as Mr. 
Webster has suggested in his Baltimore speech, 
could be negotiated with England, and sustained by 
congress; without whose steady support such a trea- 
ty, as [ shall presently attempt to show you, would 
be but little better than a dead letter. The whole 
scheme appears to me to be one of the wildest and 
most Utopian visions that ever bewildered the ima- 
gination of a practical statesman. Yet the s - 
tion, however impracticable, is one which, consider- 
ing the source from which it springs, the political 
objects which its author had in view, at the time he 
made it, and its necessary tendency to distract and 
divide the friends of domestic industry, fully justifies 
all I have said of the danger to be apprehended from 
it. We must meet it immediately, and expose it in 
its true colors, before it has had time to excite the 
hostility of the farmers against the mechanics and 
manufacturers of the country; for, if it ean achieve 
this object, and thereby induce the agriculturists to 
throw their votes at the approaching presidential 
election in opposition to the tried friend of the tariff, 
and in favor of Mr. Webster’s new ally in the south, 
it will have effected the only real object which its 
author had in view, or ever expected to attain from 
it. When I say this, however, let me not be under- 
stood as doubting that there ure many honest and 
good men who are perfectly sincere in their advoca- 
cy of this scheme, and that many of the enemies of 
the tariff confidently expect, by this means, to secure 
the repeal of the law passed by a whig congress at 
the last session, under the effects of which the coum- 
try seems to be gradually rising from a state of utter 
prostration. 

The pan suggested proposes that the principal sta- 
ples of the south shall, by means of a treaty or 
“commercial arrangement” with England, go to that 
country at a low fixed rate of duty. The staples 
specified as being thus about to gain a new or better 
market in the world, are rice, cotton, tobacco, In- 
dian corn, and bacon. These are particularly men- 
tioned, although the lure to the agriculturist is in- 
tended to be as general as possible. Mr. Webster 
expressly admits that no alteration in the English 
corn Jaws can possibly be had, in his own opinion. 
He tells us, that no reduction on the present enor- 
mous duties upon American wheat and flour is to be 
expected from England. But he is kind and candid 
enough to assure us all, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, thatthe only equivalent which England will 
condescend to accept irom us, in return for her re- 
duction of duties on the articles specified, is a modi- 
fication or reduction of our own tariff, generally. 
We are not given to understand how great the re- 
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demanded from us; nor is a single article named, the 
manufacturer of which is destined to be the victim 
of this commercial arrangement. The speech-ma- 
ker, with all the tact of a veteran lawyer, deals only 
„ ip generalities, when touching this most delicate 
part of his case; and we are left to the fair infer- 
ence—the only one indeed which we can draw from 
his remarks—that the American reduction of duties 
on the importation of British manufactures is to be 
ral, and so general too, as will fully satisfy the 
emands of England, and the wants of her starving 
operatives. Every mechanic and manufacturer a- 
mong us, when searching for the rate of duty, at 
which the article ot the class produced by him is to 
be admitted into this country, will, if he be a man 
of sense, fill the blank left by Mr. Webster for him 
with such an impost as will admit the British opera- 
tive to a full competition with him in the markets 
of his own country. 

While about to inquire into the practicability of 
the proposed arrangement with England, we ought, 
one would think, to ask ourselves whether she would 

robably assent to any considerable reduction in her 
uties on the articles produced by us. On the 
of last month, the annual budget was laid before the 
house of commons by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer; and, in the debate that ensued, it was demon- 
strated that there was a falling off in the gross reve- 


nue, anticipated by Sir Robert Peel, of nearly two 


millions sterling for the year. The Chinese silver 
has saved the exchequer most opportunely from some 
of the disasters which must have ensued from so 
groes a miscalculation. I leave others to judge whe- 


ther, under such circumstances, Mr. Webster, or any 


secretary at Washington, with the aid of President 


made, yet we see that, in almost every instance, it change in the rates of duties. He paints strongly, 
was found impossible to allay the jealousies and and not without a due rd for truth, too, the ap- 
fears, or appease the animosities and the rivalries of | prehensions of the manufacturers and mechanics on 
the multifarious interests conflicting with each other! account of changes, whether felt or feared. He 
in the diferent sections of our great and greatly | shows the evils resulting from the political agitation 
growing country. And in consequence of this, in| of the subject of protection, and the vaccillating po- 
every instance, they passed their tariff law, the most | licy of the government in this respect for many 
important of all laws to the nation, by the smallest years past. And he does all this, while he is him- 
possible majority. During the session of 1842. Mr. Web- self doing more to agitate, to unsettle, and to alarm 
ster was present at Washington, with an opportunity | every sensible manufacturer and operative in the 
of infusing all his opinions into the public counsels on | country, than any man has done before him, since 
this subject, quite as ample as he, or any other man, | the last tariff act was passed. Before that act has 
can expect to be indulged in, who shall undertake | been in ration one pon he himself while pro- 
the mighty labor of reconciling congress to another fessing to be a friend of the manufacturer and the 
tariff under the name of commercial treaty. Hej protection of home labor, announces to the world 
knows well that, while the senate of the U. States that the law is to be assailed, and is in danger from 
could be induced to pass a tariff, after many months its enemies; and under the pretence of friendship 
labor, by a majority of only one vote, he or any for the interests it secures, tells the people it is best 
other who shall undertake practically to carry out to destroy it, and make another tariff, the details of 
this new project, now has to obtain the assent of two- which he does not even dare to give us. Thus he 
thirds of that senate to any modification of that tariff agitates most, while he most denounces agitation. 
which shall be established by a treaty. Does any ad- Every manufacturer who has read bis speech anc 
vocate of this experiment expect to obtain the re-} believed that his remedy for agitation will be adopt- 
quisite constitutional majority of two-thirds to any ed, has, as a matter of course, set about preparing 


8th tariff in the shape of a treaty which the wit of man himself for the anticipeted change, and has resolvec 


could possibly suggest? Any one who has had expe- to stop in his career. Thus, to some extent, un 
rience in the public counsels, will pronounce the | doubtedly, the impetus given to the industry of the 
scheme of a treaty tariff, to which two-thirds of the country by the law of 1842, has been arrested by ar 
assembled senators of the United States must assent, | agitator, professing to consider agitation as one o! 
before it is ratified and confirmed, to be utterly and | the worst of evils to the interests which he affects tc 
absolutely impracticable, not to say impossible. But espouse. 
let us suppose that the requisite majority of two-| But now let us inquire a little further int 
thirds could be obtained. The question thea arises, | efficacy of Mr. Webster’s remedy for agitation. 
what is the effect of the treaty when made? The permanency of his tariff under a commercial, 
constitution of the United States confers upon the rangement, even supposing the same could be ra 
of the United States (not upon the president ed by the congress of the United States, as he: 


c 
Tyler, to help him, could persuade the British minis- | and senate) the power to lay import duties. It gives mits that it must be, is to apend not only on tL 


ter to reduce the duties on tobacco, as Mr. Webster 
has imagined, or, indeed, upon any one of the arti- 
ticles of American produce enumerated in his list. 
Let it be remembered, that, during the year, 1841, 
the whole importation from foreign countries into 
the United States was $127,945,000, upon which the 
whole amount of duties laid by us was 514, 487, 000, 
being at the rate of 113 per cent only; while, on the 
other hand, in that same year, the whole amount of 
exportation from the United States to foreign coun- 


tries, was $91,000,000, and the amount of duties le- 


vied on these by foreign countries was 5113, 500, 000, 
being at the rate of 124 percent. The average va- 
lue of the tobacco exported in 1839 and 1840, was 
$9,225,000; upon which Europe levied a tax of 
$32,463,000, being a tax of more than 350 per cent. 
upon the value of the article. In these exactions 


from us, every one knows that England has had her| other purpose which the 


to the sige and senate the power to make trea-| primary action of the house of representatives anc 
ties. Is it pretended by amy one that the treaty- senate, for its adoption and fotce as a constitutiona 
making power can supercedeor annihilate the ex- measure, but also upon the steady support and ap 
press grant of the legislative power conferred by proval of congress in all time to come. For it wil 
the same instrument, to make and repeal tariff laws, not be denied, that, if the assent of congress be ne 
to modify, to amend and alter them at pleasure? On| cessary, in the first instance, to give validity to the 
such a subject, it can hardly be necessary to turn the arrangement, this, like every other legislative ac 
intelligent reader to an authority on constitutional | which congress can adopt, may by congress be re- 
law. Mr. Story in his Commentaries on the Consti-| yoked or repealed. If this be a sound inference 
tution, (vol. 3, chap. 37, p. 1,502,) speaking in reſe- how can such a tarif be more permanent, or les 
rence to the subject, says: liable to fluctuation and change, than a legislative 
The power ‘to make treaties,’ is, by the constitu- | act of the same class passed in the ordinary mode 
tion, general; and of course it embraces all sorts of] On the other hand, if the ox-secretary derives hi: 
treaties; for peace or war; for commerce or territo-, idea of the superior permanency of such acom 
ry; for alliance or succours; for indemnity for inju-| mercial arrangement over thatof a common tari! 
ries or payment of debts; for the recognition and en- jaw, from any supposition or belief of his own, tha 
forcement of principles of pulle law; and for any | congress would consider auch an arrangement mor 

policy or interests of inde- sacred, and that it would therefore be less liable t 


full share, and more than her full share. While she | pendent sovereigus may dictate in their intercourse | be disturbed by congress than a common law impos 


keeps us, under the operation of her tariff, in this; with each other. But though the 
condition, the ex-secretary of state is striving to per- | neral and unrestricted, it is not to 


power is thus ge- ing duties on foreign imports, what foundation ha 
for such an opinion? Congress, when impelle 


suade his countrymen that the leopard is about to|to destroy the fundamental laws of the state. 

change his spots, and that England really means to power given by the constitution cannot be construed 
make with us an arrangement by which reciprocal | to authorize a destruction of other powers given in 
advantages are to be gained by a commercial—or, to; the same instrument. It must be construcd, there- 
speak more properly, by a tariff treaty with Eng- fore, in subordination to it, and cannot supercede or 
land. A fair treaty of this description, or one ap- interfere with any other of its fundamental provi- 
proximating to fairness, would require of her to take | sions. Each is equally obligatory, and of paramount 
off 60 per cent of her duties upon our exportations, | authority within its scope; and no one embraces a 


be so construed as | he 
A 


and for us to levy on hers an increased duty of 50 
per cent more than we now exact from her. With- 
out dwelling longer upon this branch of the subject, 
and leaving the fond and visionary enthusiast, who 
is willing to cherish the idea that England is in a 
condition to make a fair commercial treaty with us, 
and is really willing to do it, to the enjoyment of his 
own fancies, I choose to demonstrate the absolute 
impracticality of this whole projet, by turning your 
_ attention to what our own government can do on 

this subject, and to what any man of any considera- 
ble experience in our public councils knows it never 
will do. 

This proposition is presented by different adro- 
cates in two distinct aspects. According to some, it 
is, in effect, to make a tariff by a treaty; according 
to others, it is to do the same thing by a commercial 

ement. Every tariff act of importance which 
we have ever passed, has been enacted by a very 
small majority in each branch of congress. One vote 
carried the tariff act of 1824; one vote carried the 
tariff act of 1828; and one vote in each house of con- 
gress, carried the tariff actof 1842. Yeteach mem- 
ber who voted for those acts, knew at the time he 
gave his vote, that the act he voted for, was, like any 
other law of congress, capable of being repealed, if 
found to be injurious in its operation, and capable of 
being revised, modified and altered at any time to 
come, if the exigencies of the country should re- 
quire it. The congressmen who passed these laws, 
were not called upon to vote for a perpetual tariff, or 
one which could not be amended without the consent 
of Eugland. With a perfect consciousness on their 
part that they could futurely correct any error thus 


right to annihilate any other. A treaty to change 
the form of the government, or annihilate its so- 
vereignty, to overrun its e pomican form, or to de- 
9 00 it of its constitutional powers, would be void; 

ecause it would destroy what it was designed mere- 
ly to fulfil, the will of the people.” 


I do not understand, from the latest version of 
Mr. Webster's Baltimore speech, which I have seen, 
that he desires to be considered as controverting this 
doctrine. On the contrary, [ understand him express- 
ly to admit, that, without the assent and actual co- 
operation of congress, by some legislative act modi- 
fying the tariff and reducing the duties to suit the 
stipulations in the proposed commercial arrange- 
ment, the latter would not be obligatory, as a consti- 
tutional modification of the tarit In such a case, 
the arrangement modifying the tarif, wouid owe ali 
its efficacy, so far as it might go, to establish new 
duties, or to repeal old ones, to the act of congress, 
to be passed in pursuance of it. Does any manbe- 
lieve that the house of representatives could possi- 
bly be induced to pass an act confirming the arrange- 
ment, under the impression that such an act would 
never be repealed by the representatives of the peo- 

le, without a breach of national faith, unless Eng- 
and assented to this change? 

Mr. Webster, in his speech, every where presents 
as his leading idea, that one of the principal bene- 


by a sense of duty to this country, will modify an 
alter their tariff laws, aslong as the country sha 
endure. Every attempt to fetter them in the exer 
cise of this power,so necessary to the welfare c 
their constituents, will be viewed by every sensib) 
man amofg them with jealousy and alarm. An 
as surely as the day arrives when any successful at 
tempt shall be made by the president and sunate t 
curb or restrict the legislative power of congres 
over this great subject, in reference to which th 
representatives cf the people are more sensitiv 
than they are on any other that can be named, eve 
ry man of spirit and patriotism in the popular branc! 
no matter what politica] party he may be attache 
to, will rush to the rescue and preservation of th: 
power, when thus endangered. I say, men of bot 
political parties will make common cause in th 
matter. The whigs will find sufficient motive fc 
for his most vigorous support of the rights of t} 
house of which he isa member, in deſonce of tk 
principle of protection, independently of all othe 
considerations. The democrat must either abanc- 
his name, and all the professions of his party sin: 
it had an existence, or he will be found among tF 
last to surrender this vital principle of a represent. 
tive democracy, and to establish the rule of an ol 

garchy in the president and senate, in lieu of ite Tt 

constitution expressly gives to the popular branch 

congress the power to initiate all laws for raisir 

revenue. The senate has long since abandoned ev. 

ry claim to originate any legislative measure f 

either increasing or diminishing the rate of dutic 

on imports. Will the house of representatives ev 

consent, directly or indirectly, to any measure whic - 
shall originate in any other quarter, for the establis 

ment of a new tariff? Undoubtedly, undoubted! 


fits to be anticipated from the proposed commercial | ir, this power of the house of representatives w. 


arrangement with England, would be the permanen- 
cy of the tariff thus to be established. He holds out 
to the manufacturers, that, by tnis means, and this 
means alone, they can be quieted in their claims to 


never be relinquished by them while this governme | 
stands. But suppose that a house of representativ: + 
could be found, so utterly lost to a sense of its ov 
rights and its own relf respect, as to assent to such 


protection, and exempted in fature from all fear of | measure; that a tariff dictated to them and not o. 


eren by them, should thus become established for 
ume: what security has the manufacturer or 
rative under such a law, that it will not be re- 
a, as soon as popular indignation shall have had 
e to drive the unfaithful representatives, who 
al tave thus betrayed and given up their trust, from 
"Wikis counsels of the nation? Permanency is the last 
wate that ought to be ascribed to a tariff enacted 
: PEI “nder such circumstances. 
RADE We have, so far as my knowledge extends, made 
. : one commercial arrangement with England, 
Man tes, since the origin of this government. 
Mer to thet disastrous arrangement relative to the 
Penig ofthe British colonial ports, now universal- 
Tt donsidered to bo one of the most unfortunate ne- 
.us for this country because we lost by it, as 
bu predicted by Mr. Clay at the time of the nego- 
on, a carrying trade of immense value to us. In 
Be chat ease, party discipline carried the arrangement 
FZ wo effect through the means of a legislative act. 
Aland immedistely afterwards established her own 
wetations, and took effectual advantage of our fol- 
„ bp that case; we cannot, by the repeal of our 
law, remedy the evil which we brought upon 
i es. Bat we ehall profit httle by experience, 
bave not learned from that 5 to look To 
upon any more propositions for commerc 
eur A sts with Great Britain. 
I will not dwell so long upon this subject as to fa- 
be your attention; though I feel that the subject is 
alf exhausted. But ict me solemnly admonish 
dali other friends to the protection of home 
1 o beware of all untried experiments on a 
' 1 4 so vitally affecting the best interests of this 
w. E wh. Above all things, let us impress it upon the 
res of our agriculturists that their only safe reli- 
Fee upon the home market of their own country 
A imat every attempt, whether made by professing 
ee, or open enemies, to alienate the former from 
mee thaaufacturer 
i zik to è 


ote 


and mechanic, by teaching the 
for the consumption of his grain 
òn foreign countries rather than upon his 
fi coufitrymen, is eminently dangerous to himself, 
it is calculated to break down and destroy his own 
certain and best customer. Let the farmer, 
e uce is chiefly maize or Indian corn, not be 
„ any suggestion, which artfully half con- 
d and 


alf discloses a plan by which he may get 
! foreign market for his grain, more beneficial to 
Hrn our own. Our own operatives, if not de- 
Z@royed by the reduction of our tariff, will continue 
consume, as they have heretofore done, the surplus 

this valuable staple; and as their numbers in- 
= ; under the increasing operation of our present 
tive duties, their consumption of this article 
u increase with it. It will not bear transportation 

„England, until it has undergone the process of 
l "in-drying, and Englishmen have told us already, 
fet they prefer any kind of bread to bread made of 
è ‘parched eorn.” The people on this side of the 
iater can alone enjoy, to the fullest extent, the 
1 essing which Providence has, in this particular, 
| 


In ſorred upon us. At this moment, our manufac- 
‘rers are sending large quantities of American cot- 
fn goods into the English market, in despite of the 
l duties which England has established to 
her own operatives against the effects of 
merican competition. We are, at the same time, 
ecessfully competing for the markets of other 
untries, which England formerly occupied, to the 
sluston of all the rest of the world. Let the good 
rk go on. Let us play out the play that we have 
# successfully begun. Our tariff is growing in po- 
NIAlarity in very pany of our country. Every pre- 
Ald ction which Mr. Webster made in his great anti- 
Nriff speech in the house of representatives, in the 
lar 1824, foretelling disasters to us as a nation, 
bm the adoption of the protective policy, has been 
fntradicted by an actual experience of its bene- 
s; while, on the other hand, the most sanguine ex- 
ctations held out to his countrymen by Mr. Clay, 
his much greater speech, made in the same place, 
J that same occasion, in opposition to Mr. Webster, 
' $d in behelf of the American laborer, have been 
‘ig lised and confirmed to the very letter. In justice 
i Mr. Webster, We must remember that he was 
Fall an opponént of the protective system; that 
1 it in 1816; in his speech at Faneuil Hall, 
` and again in 1824, as I have stated; and 
At when reproached by Mr. Hayne, in the debate 
resolution, in 1830, for the inconsistency 
nis vote in favor of the tariff of 1828, he openly 
‘xnowledged “that, as en original question, the au- 
Bt icity of congress to exercise the revenue power, 
ER | ith direct reference to the protection of manufac- 
SH res, was a questionable authority, far more ques- 
II pnable, in his a ent, than the powerof internal 
| provements.” He did not deny that he had op- 
ged the tariff on constitutional grounds. And, if it 
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to go over to the opponi of Mr. Calhoun, he may 
think himself justi for his desertion of the pro- 
tective policy, and his adherence to the principles of 
free trade, by pleading that he is only returning to 
his first love. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURES OF COTTON, 


Shewing the annual amount of the export to each 
of the different countries to which they were chiefly 
sent, from the United States, from]1826 to 1842. 


Compiled for the United States Gazette from treasury do- 


cuments. 

MEXICO—Has been a regular, and for several 
years a large customer, as well for colored as for 
white goods. Of the former, in 1826 she took $20,464, 
in 1835 $291,780—since then there has been a falling 
off in the amount, so that in 1841 it was only $52,079. 
Of white goods she received in 1826 $309,807; in 1835 
$1,054,608, which has since gradually declined to 
$61,583 in 1841, owing probably to the perturbed 


state of that country. 

Year. Cold. White. Year. Col'd. White. 
1826 $20,464 $309,807 1834 691,249 $417,502 
1827 18,397 311,492 1835 291,780 1,054,608 
1828 21,897 63,106 1836 2,818 789,831 
1829 48,704 116,627 1837 223,015 94,920 
1830 32,832 465,331 1838 99,109 371,023 
1831 79,737 342,837 1839 100,617 170,523 
1832 29,200 165,701 1840 86,883 155, 220 
1833 235,431 578,057 1841 532,079 61,583 


5,431 2, ; 
THE CENTRAL REFUBLIC—Has likewise re- 
gularly received from us since 1826, but to a compa- 
ratively small extent. 


Year. Cold. White. Year. Col'd. White. 
1826 $1,254 $22,061 1834 §— ,123 
1827 738 41887 1835 2,724 18,134 
1828 4,328 17,070 1836 20,459 21,321 
1829 6,046 666 1837 5,931 51,178 
1830 540 35,468 1838 7,788 48,938 
1831 200 14,849 1839 1.414 36,470 
1832 3,151 27.240 1840 13,677 68,093 
1833 14,490 103,323 1841 5,539 46,314 


2 , 
TEXAS. Considering the unsettled state of the 
country since its independence, has formed a consi- 
derable outlet for our manufactures, and when esta- 
blished will no doubt afford a permanent and exten- 
sive market. The first exports appear to have been 
made in 1837. 


Year. Colored. White. 
1837 ,093 $50,051 
1838 0,711 29,553 
1839 95,857 138,603 
1840 86,300 67,488 
1 393 43,030. 


184 54, 
HONDURAS— Has taken nearly every year both 
white and colored goods, and the export is increasing. 
1835 


1827 $450 8476 8944 511,102 
1823 — 250 1836 507 3,270 
189 — 995 1837 1,742 5,292 
1832 5,454 1,400 1838 — 13,754 
1833 1,699 9,221 1839 607 25,061 
1834 — 2,742 1840 1,246 25,044 

1841 — 33,173 


v : 15 Cold. White. 
1826 §—— 403 1834 7,029 16,548 
1827 1,894 271,033 1835 55.928 249310 
1828 15,747 503,989 1836 123,771 273, 359 
1829 52,090 341,695 1837 57,865 660, 717 
1830 5,847 90, 077 1838 4,006 634,201 
1831 4,456 306,336 1839 20,989 914,604 
1832 275 278,146 1840 30,687 827,931 
1833 10,913 346,651 1841 12,870 470,419 


BRAZIL —Furnishes the next largest market for 


both white and colored goods. 

1826 $1,559 $215,287 1834 916,365 $206,824 
1827 2,736 63,880 1835 20,827 246,089 
1828 2,544 109.853 1836 12,161 187.967 
1829 3,904 172,231 1837 86,769 217,095 
1830 554 954,234 1838 32,887 499,847 
1831 1.388 62,541 1839 61,017 231,242 
1832 13,244 166,023 1840 79,533 391,170 
1833 16,545 207,151 1841 164,031 424, 701 


ing our manufactures in 1837, to a small extent. 


Year. Colored. White 
1837 51.172 3190 
38 3,154 16,190 
39 10,866 11,294 
40 6,494 26,165 

1 12,752 


4 6,548 
BUENOS AYRES. Till 1828, and during the re- 
mainder of the period, the Argentine Re 


sas Cold. 5 n 'Col’d. White, 
1 42,486 591 1834 $4,824 

27 370 5,531 85 — 101,488 
9 137 17,967 36 13,184 83,423 
29 4.081 143,570 37 2603 50.657 
30 1,265 43,509 38 5,496 98,596 
31 30 32,922 39 2105 45,130 
32 38,116 127,857 40 864 92,405 
33 12,419 138,466 41 21,622 131,342 


PERU—From 1820 to 1832 was a regular custom- 
er, omitting 1831. No further exports appear to 
have been made till 1837 and 1838, since when they 
have ceased. uif 


1 Colored. White 
$11,700 706 

25 257 CE 
28 5,674 40,290 
29 1,612 41,556 
30 seta 9,481 
32 aa 2,223 
37 22,466 15,104 


38 — 97,713 
COLOMBIA — Has been a small but regular eus- 
tomer from 1826 to 1838, when Venezuela and New 
Grenada took her place. 


155 on i hite. Col'd. White 
14,411 1832 3,057 620,378 
27 2.598 14,984 33 1, 33343 
28 1,803 5,138 34 15,914 41,422 
99 358 4555 35 9,426 44.209 
30 295 11,6939 36 12,217 50,035 
31 980 14,623 37 27,739 70,418 
11,543 43,715 


38 , 
Venezuela in 1839 took colored $2,003; 1840, 


$12.569; 1841, $3,988; and of white in 1838, $16,945; - 


9 eee. e 1841, N 840, 
ew Grenada , all white goods 62,858; 1 
$3,527; 1841, $1,794. l 62 

SOUTH A ICA—Generally—Under this head, 
in addition to the above, there were exported in 1827, 
$2,339; in 1829, $967; in 1834, 690; in 1839, 12,276; 
in 1840, $58,810; and in 1841, 637, 760, all white 
ieee and in 1840, $766, and 1841, $21,051 of color- 


goods. | 
CHIN A-;Does not now, for the first time, receive 
our cotton tianufactures: having since 1826 been a 
customer to a considerable amount, viz: 


pe Cold. White. Cold. White. 
$154 614.776 1834 g— $146,881 
297 —— 9,388 35 2.552 120.425 
28 — 14981 36 15,351 70,394 
9 — 25,913 37 11,997 189,255 
30 — 52,080 38 11,280 507,560 
31 — 49256 39 6,360 255.975 
32 — 87,480 10. — 361,995 
33 64,881 127,813 41 — 173,755 


TURKEY, LEVANT AND EGYPT. With the 
exception of 417 dollars in 1828, and 172 dollars in 
1829, have received all in white cottons. 


White. White. 
1826 929,058 1834 30,433 
27 46,321 35 14,969 
2 3.880 36 51,240 
29 4,004 37 21,720 
30 29,117 38 111,947 
31 11,599 39 48,996 
32 32,961 40 63,749 
33 70,902 41 81,780 
N. W. COAST—In 
Cold. White. 8 Cold. White. 
1826 3300 $9,951 — 11.226 
27 67 14.364 8 : 8,239 
28 1,025 17,488 34 1,130 12,969 
9 — 4,075 35 —— 4,899 
30 396 7, 188 36 6,104 5900 
31 — 5,113 40 24 59 


1 ' 
SOUTH SEAS—Commenced in 1826, and have 


furnished a regular market. l 
- Cod. White. Col'd. he 
1826 $433 859 — $41 
28 1.180 19409 9 — 34.264 
29 1,824 2,064 37 — 8,848 
30 1,194 600 38 4,060 11,590 
31 — 371 39 5,359 37,739 
33 1, 667 7, 455 40 6,371 49,174 
34 96 3.911 
SANDWICH ISLANDS 
White. Col'd. 
1837 $15,227 f 
38 4,060 11,590 
39 5,350 37,739 
6.371 49,174 


40 
In the report of 1841 these two are united, 45,373 
dollars of colored and 60,126 dollars white s. 
AUSTRALIA—In 1838 received 910 dollars, and 
in 1840,,3,590. 
MANILLA AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


a 1 15 * Have gee 2 customers since mermaid al- 
ceived regularly of cotton goods from the Uni of white goods, excepting $363 of colored in 
| | true, as some bave alleged of him, that he is about | States. — 7 TA 1. l 5 o 
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White. 


In 1832, 87 dollars; in 28, 5,914; and in 39, 442 PORTUGAL—Has received a small amount, vin 


“¢ 
1828 $534 1835 $35,471 dollars of colored were exported to the East Indies. —In 1826, 833 dollars; 1837, 2,244; 1838, 740 o f 
: 20 190 36 5.030 ST. HELENA. In 1833, 2, 426 dollars of colored, | White goods; and in 1835, 548 dollars of colored. 
| 3 25,024 38 29.5381 and 1,846 of white; and in 1834, 1,407 of colored, AZORES—In 1826 received 2,636 dollars catoret 1 
3l 8,571 39 95,416 and 7,108 dollars of white were exported to this is- | and 200 white, and since 1831 have continued te tab 6 
32 2,680 40 271 Jand—none since. a small amount. 
34 (3,662 41 33,050 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Received from us in Cold. White. Cold. White .. 
ASIA—Generally.—Besides the preceding, there | 1826. 584 dollars; in 1833, 865; in 1835, 2 015, in 1831 1— 9825 1837 $335 $1,48 3 
have been regular exports to other parts of Asia, un- 1836, 1,023; and in 1838, 552 dollars, are white goods 32 124 704 38 495 1,72 8 
der this general head. —here the exportation ceased. : 33 — 1,329 39 — a 3 
bd. White. Cold. White.] GIBRALTAR. There have annually since 1826, 34 — 3,172 10 3617 1,358 
1826 —— $1,277 1834 $166 1123 | been clearances of our manufactures for this port, 45 — 1,460 41 — 15,58 4 
2 — 3,100 35 1,770 33,668 | chiefly white goods. 36 — 1,196 
28 — 583 36 — 9.316 White. White. MADEIRA-Has also furnished a regular but sma IL 
9 — 5,233 37 —. 38.931] 182% 46.095 1834 $3,638 market from 1826 to 1838. In 
20 — 10,846 28 376 82,437 27 22,127 35 4,550 Cold. White. Cold. Whit e. 
1 — 73l 39 58,013 C7, 126 98 22,736 36 19,709 1826 3— $2,504 1833 91,661 4,4 76 
3 — 18, 40 21,231 80,597 99 2,914 37 3,392 27 — 47 34 299 A 55 
.de 12,678 41 2.029 183,577 30 40.936 38 9,986 B — 90 35 213 2,4 71 
DUTCH EAST IN DIES — The export commenc- 31 7,414 39 6,071 29 711 65,187 36 50 5 18 
ed in 1828, from that year to 1833, none but white 32 962 40 1.763 30 as 310 37 — 2, 35 
goods; for five subsequent years a portion of colored, 33 1,846 i 31 21 88 38 — 4 39 


sinee then all white. 


In 1828, 446 dollars; 1830, 280; 1834, 2,153; and TENERIFFE—In 1826 received 502 dollars; in 


Col'd. White Cold. White. in 1839, 933 dollars of colored goods were exported. 1827, 500; 1829, 5,650; 1830, 1,107; 1831, 1,959; 183 2, 
1 — 65% 1835 $283 34514 MALTA. Prior to 1834, Italy is united with Mal- | 516 dollars of white goods; and in 1827, 21; and 185 :1, 
30 4.110 97 1.911 240.699 te—in that year she received 2.041 dollars; in 1935, 480 dollars colored. . 
31 — 3500 38 4.000 129,350 | 10,475; in 1837, 11,695; in 1898, 5,120; and in 1839, CAPE DE VERDS—Have been amore imports nt. 
39 6 396 39 i 65 618 aa dollars all white goods; and in 1839, 383 dol- a d. White Cold. While 
í È ars of colored. : $ : è 
31 2˙072 52890 40 — 827 BRITISH WEST INDIES. In 1826, 11 dollars|1826 $—— $9693 1834 47 $12,550 
À , or of colored, and 1,122 of white were exported. From} 27 1,760 23.201 35 511 24.5 39 
DUTCH WEST INDIES—Have like wise been , , po g N 
- ; that year to 1831 there was no further export, since] 23 2.236 7,216 36 697 16,6 64 
small customers for several years. 18 0 po %9 1.743 20.410 37 8.739 81.6 47 
Cold. White. Cold. White. | then it has amounted annually to more or less. ’ , ’ ’ 
I'd White Col’ White.| 30 1,382 17.318 38 13,249 52,9 11 
1826 n $1,504 1835 $433 2041881 g 2 1836 237 689 31 2.140 13,647 39 2,175 35,4 10 
a 110 706 = 975 Pa 32 9 9433 37 caret Bi 32 894 9,023 40 1.457 16,2 24 
31 171 28 ’ 6704 33 — 2662 38 132 1,664| 33 4,785 16,665 41 8,487 16,1 79 
39 854 39 5.989 34 469 10,248 39 581 6,083| HAYTI—Has received regularly from us duri ag 
33 15 1.42 40 960 16.637 35 1,252 12,341 ; 40 1,375 3,338 the whole riod, to a moderate extent. 
34 428 772 41 2000 3,373 41 1.330 4.374 Cold White. Cold. Whit te. 
. i regular customers to a small amount. 27 2,441 4,923 35 7,805 20,8 76 
5,027 dollars worth of white goods. j ’ ; 
15 a >=» | 1826 3736 63.689 1834 2,067 $12,372; 29 3,493 4,894 37 10,468 15,3012 
315 dollars; in 32, 72 dollars; in 34. 820 dollars; in 27 618 9267 38 4.373 24,07 8 
"39, 20 dollars; we 2,150 dollars; in “41, 1,412/ 93 6 4'800 38 308 1.451 31 1398 15363 39 1489 47074 
dollars worth of white goods; and 288 dollars eolored 29 800 1.452 37 620 2.444 32 1.288 15.660 10 8,519 39,702 
BELGIUM—In 1840 took 341 dollars, and in 1841, 30 232 1,189 88 43 8.2 33 8,348 9,04 41 6,00 34111 
10,894 dollars. 31 83 2.693 39 13 1,885 CUBA Both colored and white goods have ali o 
FRENCH W. I. Have constantly received a 3 . 1925 re na 98 found a oe market in this island from the firs ,t 
g i ; —— , export in 1826. 
u el aa T BRITISH GUIANA—Received in 1833, 337 dol. Cold. White. Col'd. Whit. 
1826 9657 1834 $818 lars of colored; in 1838, 4,121, and in 1841, 9,533 | 1826 $9,336 $23.395 1834 920,467 532,98 3 
27 1,004 35 2,504 dollars. 27 f 13,509 35 24.218 66,140 
28 320 36 6,345 SPAIN—On the Mediterranean—Jn 1840 to 7,013} 28 2,737 15,126 36 9009 23,317 
29 1,807 37 3.395 dollars white goods, and the 29 3, 112 13,868 37 17.566 43,41 6 
30 418 38 : SPANISH W. I.—Received in 30 4.155 F., 021 38 3,356 115,629 
31 436 39 4.693 Cold. White. Cold. White. 31 1.970 4,564 39 3,383 51,337 
32 505 40 5.193 1826 ¢—— $126 1834 8 $403] 32 894 7.448 40 8.957 33,65 7 
33 1,968 41 3,536 27 — 1,175 35 1,127 — 33 10,810 9, 783 41 4,884 42,55 4 
and 1826, 20 dollars; 2, 47 dollars; 33, 472 dollars: 28 — 259 36 995 119| DANISH WEST INDIES— Have been regula c 
38, 144 dollars; 40, 158 dollars; 41, 68 dollars co-| 29 —— 497 37 1.561 2,673 | customers. 
lored. | 30 270 640 238 300 458 Cold. White. Cold. White 
FRANCE ON THE ATLANTIC. Received in| 31 185 595 39 = 2781826 57,171 $17,301 1834 82359 17,909 
1832, 100 dollars; 38, 310 dollars of white goods.— 32 -—— 96 40 1,013 2,849 27 749 7,238 35 4,791 13,52 ) 
Her African settlements took in 1830, 266 dollars, 33 1,723 360 28 4510 6,439 36 4.194 10,465 
and her ports on the Mediterranean 1830 received ITALY AND MALTA—Received in 29 1,745 2,477 37 2,568 24,9413 
1292 dollars; 33, 450, dollars; 35, 931 dollars. l White. White. 30 18 4,100 38 736 13.267 
RUSSIA. Received in 1830, 52 dollars, and in 1826 $5,102 1830 $24,514 31 195 3, 702 39 1.032 16,3333 
1839, 12,131 dollars of white goods. 27 1,401 31 600 32 624 5,476 40 3,261 32,3465 
ENGLAND, AND THE DEPENDENCIES OF. 28 2,941 32 7,366 33 3, 230 6, 354 41 4,751 35, 478 
GREAT BRITAIN. To England herself the amount. 2 1.488 , SWEDISH W. I.—Since 1828, have taken mort) 
is very small, and probably was only designed to ex- | in 1838 Italy alone received 44 dollars; in 1840, 1,-| or less. 
habit samples of our different manufactures. In 1826 342; and in 1841, 10,274. l Cold. White. Cobd. White. 
it was only 664 a m 1e, 450 of white goods. | GREECE—In 1838 received 1,579 dollars of white | 1828 g——- 4534 1836 — 94421 
nl „the first colore s were sent, amountin 2. EPT , 29 768 486 38 102 734} 
only 273 dollars; in 1830, 1,852 dollars; 32, 2.209 TRIESTE—And ports on the Adriatic receired inf 39 — 1.020 39 452 1,687 
233, 1,861; 34, 4.566, all white goods. In 1835, 573 White. White. 31 — 300 40 619 471 
dollars of colored; in 1836, 2,233 dollars of white, 1826 65 1835 $1,000 3 —— 150 11 — 7e: 
and 8,580 of colored; and in 1837, 11, 899 dollars of 27 1465 37 200 35 192 1.094 
colored, which appears to be the last export up to 29 10,080 39 1,484 WEST INDIES—Generally—not before mentior - 
1841. Several of her colonies have been regular 34 416 40 1,350 ed, have received smal! amounts. 
customers to some extent. all white goods, and in 1837, 289 dollars, and in 1839, pete 
BRITISH EAST INDIES. In 1827 the export | 138 dollars colored. 3 From the preceding statements, prepared with com - 
commenced. and has been continued ever since, in- SICILY—In 1841 commenced by receiving 500 | siderable labor from the treasury documents, some: 
creasing, till instead of deriving as formerly, from | dollars of white goods. idea may be formed of the importance of this branch 


this quarter, our principal supply of white goods, we 
received not a piece from thence in 1840 and „41; 
but in each of those years furnished them with over 
6150, 000 of our own manufacture. In 


hite. White 
1827 1,200 1834 989,454 
28 1.957 35 27.300 
29 9,553 36 102, 746 
30 16,358 37 52,017 
31 29,016 38 134, 848 
32 26, 073 39 42,862 
33 40 153,484 
2 41 7 


AFRICA—Generally—has afforded since 1826 a [of American manufactures, which is yet in its infan- · 
considerable market, which as the American settle- cy, and strugg!ing under many difficulties. It is: 
ments there progress will continue to extend the con- | gratifying to find that American goods are making; 
sumption of our manufactures. In their way to almost every porion of tbe globe to 

8; 


Cold. White. Cold. White | which our commerce extends; and although to many) 
1825 93,609 $1,759 1834 413,607 313,927 places the amount of export is at present small, in- 
27 3,975 3,450 35 18,284 27,475 | dications are afforded of the future extent to which 
28 4,007 11,390 36 17,005 18,827 it may be carried. These tables will be use · 
RI 6,369 9.249 37 12,900 43.594 | ful, as pointing out the various markets to which cot-- 
30 4,350 4,619 38 9,148 69,568 ton goods have been sent, and directing future ad-- 
31 4.345 6,171 39 22,974 68, 790 venturers, to those which ap to hold out favora-. 
82 8,455 19,015 40 22,903 33, 478 ble prospects,from the gradual increase of the amquni 
8 18004 15,665 4l 33,097 84, 286 i which they have required. 


25 6 
— — — 
ao == — Corron. The total amount of cotton exported from 
CHRONICLE. the U. States, from Ist Sept. last, is 1,737,074 bales. 
SE To the same period last year, 1. 190.544 
Do. year before, 1,039,339 “ 


J onn Quincy Apams, was born on tbe llth ol July 
176 7, and consequently will be 76 years old next July. 


1 ‘ne AMERICAN TARIFF. Illinois papers state that do- 
met tic cottons, calicoes, &c. are selling there far lower 
thai 1 they sold before the tariff was enacted. Thisis 
tke case in all direcuons. 

A aron Burr’s rapers. The Hartford Courant states 
that a number of bales or sacks of papers belonging to 
this prominent politician of gone-by times, including, 
desi les many miscellaneous articles, his correspondence 
wiit . some of the most eminent inen of his day—law- 
Case legal opinions, &c. &c., Were a few days since 
drov ght to the wharf on their way to the paper makers, 
to w bom they were sold. They had proved to be of hi- 
dle o r no interest. l 

A Roxan roms. On the road between Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and college, near the village of Weiden, a beautl- 
ful ] Roman tomb, probably that of a centurion of the 
high est rank, was dug up recently, by some labourers | eught cents a 
mak ing excavations for a new road. The sarcophagus ment. This is 

at ained some well preserved coins of the reign of Ves- when you get it, and hard to get. 
pasit in; 70 years after Christ, and the whole is surround- 
ed b y four marble statues, which, from their great beau- 
ty, 1 nust be considered to be of Grecian workmanship. 
‘As: 3 oon as the whole is cleared, it will probably be sent 
to th e royal museum at Berlin. 

"Tt RAVELLING FACILITIES IN America. Some of the 
fines t steamboats upon the North River now take pas- 
Seng ers from New York to Albany for twenty-five cents. 


Bix ITEMS. The Philadelphia papers announce a 
revit al amongst the banks there, as well ns in state 
Stoch 8. The U. S. Gazette tells us that $47,000 of Penn. 
atate fives brought 46 on the 10th inst. ThejNorth Ame- 
ricat1 states that nearly 8300, 600 have lately been thrown 
on i ie market by European houses, and from some of 
the estate banks; yet they sustained themselves well.— 
Tho se operations bave had the tendency to relieve the 
liabi lities of the Gerard Bank. to such an extent as to 
ar ' orise the expectation, that that insutuuon will short- 
ly resume. The U. S. Gazette predicts that in less than 
twel ve months, all the banks of the city (except the U. 
at es Bank,) will have resumed. We see the notes of 
‘the last monied institution are selling at 313 per ct. dis 
cou nt. E l 
Ltanks of New Orleans. Condition, as officially pub- 
lisired by the board of currency. 


of cotton. 


’ Currency. The most unique thi 
lately is the fact that at the National 


produce are taken in payment for tickets of 
“Only think of a paan up in front of a theatre, 
tickets, two pair o 

ditto, three pound of buuer, and a copes hea 
lery, any quantity of peas and potatoes, N. B. 
meats, poultry, 
be obtained at 
terms for cash.“ f [Phil 


riment” in Illinois. 


principle is exemplified without alloy. 


nounces that his pupils at the Observatory of 
May. Dr. South, at Kingston Observatory, London, on 
the 10th of May twenty one hours sidereal time, notes 
its right ascention at 2 hours 2 minutes 29 seconds; 
north declination 25 degrees 15 minutes 30 seconds!! | 


S Cutturr. The Tribune speaks of the re 
the New England silk convenuon held at North- 
ampton as a most cheering document to allthe friends 


embodied returns from great numbers of silk culturists, 
showing by definite and pertinent facts, its gradual but 
uniform increase of production, and the efficacyof the ex- 
isting tariff in promoting its prosperity. 

Drarks, during last week in the city of New York 
; 21 died 
of consumpuon. 
were under two years,—11 were co ored people, and 21 
died of consumption. 
were under two years, 
10 died of consumption. 

Discorp, which has characterized our race from the 
days of Cain and Abel, seems likely to adhere to us to 


Circulation. posites. Specie. the end. Even the Millerites, firin believers that the 
B’k of Louisiana, $1,000,726 $2,116,545 59 $3,024,657 39 world has not a year now to endur; cannot agree for 
Ca: nal Bank, 20,575 8,213 69 50.572 59 | that brief space, but have split into factions. | A part of 
Cit y Bank, 142,770 342,269 98 481,762 54 | the body that erected the Tabernacle, in which to wor- 
La. State Bank, 115.263 562,644 22 665,625 02 ship at Boston, have seceded, and are about to erect ano- 


ther Tabernacle. 

Worse and worse! Even “latter-day-saints,” the Mor- 
mons are infected with this sin. A portion of them have 
dissented from the prophet Joe Miller's authority at 
Nauvoo, and are about to erect & temple of their own ata 
place called Blue Grass in Iowa. Hinkle, their leader, 
has already baptized over four hundred converts. 

After he has baptized his new recruits he lays his hand 
upon their heads, when he says they receive power to 
prophecy, cure the sick, heal the lame, and perform all 
other miracles. 

EMIGRANTS. 
Prussia, from the borders of .the Baltic, are shortly to 
come over und settle in these United States. It is a re- 
iigious movemeut, these people preferring. the good old 
orthodox doctrines to the modern philosophy of Berlin. 
There are men of very large fortunes among them; 0 
German noblemen whose pedigrees date yack to the 
thirteenth century. They will make excellent western 
farmers, and are about to seule in Wiskonsin—the cool- 
est spot they can select. St. Louis Repub. June 7. 


ExchaxdE, New York on London has declined again 
a shade. It is now at 108. 


Me ch. & Traders, 480.750 1,306,162 64 1,632,960 62 
Un ion Bank, 84,570 332,266 00 400,832 56 


— — 

$1,844,954 $4 648,532 02 $6,261,419 72 
‘These six are the only banks in the city of N. Orlauns, 
that meet their engagements in cash. Their cash lia- 
pik ties. other than circulation and deposits, amount to 
$37,978 48; and their cash assets, besides specie, a- 

mount to $1,353,596 42. (N. O. Republican. 
James Read & Co., of Massachusetts, ap- 
lied a year ago for the benefit of the bankrupt law. 
he Boston Daily Advertiser says, the nominal amount 
of their debts at that time was $500,000, of which more 
thun $650,000 have since been liquidated, and paid out 


of the assets of the estate. 


Coronization. The amount of donations, legacies, 
c., to aid the cause of colonizing colored people in 
Liberia for the past year, amounted to $47,178 64. Of 
this, $19,806 75 was from free states, and $27.371 89 
from slave states. . The amount raised in Massachusetts 
waa $1,814 13. Adding receipts for W &c., 
makes the aggregate amount to $60,000. Large num- 
bars of liberated slaves are now waiting for means to 
transport them to Liberia. Means have been obtained 
already to send eighty of the 130 liberated in Mississip- 
pia short tune since. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. The Connecticut house of re- 
resentatives, by a vote of 121 10 50, have rejected the 
ill to abolish capital punishment. 


Cana ITEMS. Salt and sea coal are allowed to pass 
up the Welland canal free of toll 
Receipts and expenditures of the Delaware division of the 


„Bankrupt. 


F 

flour, and 68,656 bushela of wheat were sent from Buf- 
falo bythe New York canal to market. Somebody 
amused himself calculating that a cake might have been 
made of allthis flour, weighing 15,064,213 ibs., extend- 
ing 1,426 miles in length! Butter and potash sufficient 
to make ita capital short cake notwithstanding its length, 
were shipped nt the same time. A few days afterwards 
25,000 barrels of flour and 33,000 bushels of wheat fol- 
lowed the above in a single 24 hours from the same 
place! 


1832 1747300 0 Golp Mins. The. Raleigh Register states that a 
1533 59.408 33 644.925 09 | gold mine has been discovered on the waters of Mid- 
1834 51.933 90 66.061 29 | dle Creek, in that county, by Major William F. Collins, 
1835 29,250 00 56.755 57 | of Raleigh, which promises a rich yield of the precious 
1836 29,331 45 67,620 43 metal. : f 
1837 28,530 00 90,150 50 Iron Tomesrones. The iron city turns out all sorts 
1838 38,095 00 84,435 22 | of iron ware from a gridiron toa steam frigate, and one 
1839 94,695 40 90,602 71 | of the latest invention of the iron workers is, Not monu- 
1840 76,038 06 96,996 25 | mental merb le, but iron tombstones. The Chronicle 
1841 148,051 41 59,654 88 | describes them as shaped like a marble slab, and the 
1842 23,545 11 94,459 08 | work upon them Is cast with as much elegance and per- 
— — —.— |fecton as if it had been carved. The willow, urn 
676,217 86 741,571 02 | kneeling weeper, winged cherubs with a wreath, ol 
676,217 86 | Time and his scythe, hour glass, &., just as they ap- 


pear in marble in the old church yard, and the lettering, 
all neat as if wrought with a chisel, make the iron re 
cords of the dead as neat and tasty as they ere durable. 
Lying epitaphe cast to order, of couree. 
(Cleveland Herald. 


Excess of receipts over expenditures in 11 


ears, : i ; . = 65,353 16 
Which on the cost say $1,400, 18, say, half per 
cent per annum.” b Inquirer. 


During the present season nine vessels have cleared 
from Natchez direct for Liverpool, taking 17,646 bales 


we have noticed 
t heatre in Cincin- 
nati (such is the scarcity of cash) almost all kinds of 
admittance! 
‘box 
chickens and a dozen of eg ot 
—gal- 
—Fresh 
and all the vegetables of the season can 
the box office on the most reasonable 


The hard money currency is in “the full tide of expe- 
No banks—no rag currency man- 
ufactories in that state, the full fruition of hard money 
Corn is selling at 
bushel, at Springfield, the seat of govern- 
hard money umes. The money 1s hard 


ANOTHER Comet. Arago, the French astronomer an- 
Paris dis- 
covered a comet on the night between the 3d and 4th of 


rt of 


of this new branch of American industry. The report B 


goods loaded from vessels arriving there. Another 


our last quotations. 


About 30,000 old Lutheran subjects of 


tour. During the last week in May, 61,097 bbls. of 
f- | cans along the whole line of the Rio Grande. They 
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_ Inpian oo, ci. A great council of Indians, compos 
ing delegates from every nation on the western border, 
was to be held at Talcot, 160 miles from Fort Smith, in 
Arkansas, on the 8th inst. 


MORALS or THE Bak. It has been related to us as a 
fact, that a man from country, after listening to the ar- 
gument of the U. 8. district attorney before judge Mo- 
rell, in the Dalton case, and learning thereirom that hië 
Detroit it was no crime to steal city warrants and sehim 
plasters, proceeded to the state treasurer's office, paid in 
taxes in auditor's warrants, took a receipt there or, and 
then stole the warrant which he had just paid to the 
treasurer, and suld them to a broker in this city. 

[Detroit Adv. 

Tue Sanpwicu ISLANDS. The seizure and appropri- 
ation of these important islands, if persisted in by the 
British government, would bea serious point’of dispute 
between the latter and our government. The policy 
adopted long since by our authorities in relation to Euro- 
pean powers assuming duminion over any of the South 
American republics and ever since asserted and main- 
tained, would extend with little less force to these new 
and interesting communities with which we have be- 
come more intimately associated than with fany except 
one of our southern neighbors. We make no preten- 
sions of authority, nor do we admit that Britain has the 
shadow ot rightful authority over one inch of their ter- 
ritory. They are of riglit and ought to be recognized as 
AN INDEPENDENT people. The Bosten folks are prompt 
and already a spinted remonstrance is receiving signa- 
tures, asking the immediate interference of our govern- 
ment in behalf of the native authonties of Hawaiia. 
Tue probability is, that this whole affair will turn out to 
be just such an unauthorised concern as the seizure of 
the Mexican Pacitc post of Monerey, by our Commo- 
nore Jones, and will be as promptly disavowed by the 
ritish as that seizure was by our government. An 
edict of the British usurping commissioners dated the 
28th February, commences sovereign power by levyi 
an additional duty of one per cen i. ad valorem on ad 
offi- 


cial document notifies that M. J. Dudolt, the consul of 


France is no longer recognized as such. 


Srocks paused, or somewhat retrogaded the first of 
this week, but rallied again, though, without exceeding 
lio heavy amount now exposed at 
auction, consisting of all the stocks beld by the state of 


Pennsylvana, has an effect on the market 


STEAMBOAT ITEMS. There are more steamboats now 
building at Pitsburg, Pennsylvania, 80 say papers 
of that city, than ever at any former periud—and con- 
tracts are making for yet more. 

There are now thirty-two steamboats sailing out of 
Buffalo, New York, the aggregate tonnage of which is 
13,304 tons. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle estimates the expense 
of the foolish experiments upon the steamer Missouri, 
in regard to lateral smoke pipes, at $10,000, and the in- 
direct loss at as much more. 

The steamboat Weston, loaded with 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, 500 bushels of hemp, &c. and having sixty pas- 
sengers on buard, took fire when neer St. James on the 
Mississippi, on the 2d instant, and burnt to the waters 
edge. On discovering that the vessel was on fire below, 
the hatches were secured down whilst the boat was put 
for shore, which was reached and the passengers and 
crew escaped. James Watson, charged at being one of 
those engaged in passing the cancelled treasury notes at 
New Orleans, was on board. 


TEXAS. Dates to the 4th are received. President Hous- 
ton’s proclamation against Commodore Moore sven to 
be received as a matier of course, and the comnuission 
of Morgan, the commissioner that went with the com- 
modore, has been revoked. 

The Brazos Farmer denies positively that President 
Houston holds, or has held, any correspondence with 
Santa Anna since the latter was his prisoner in Texas. 
The Apache Indians are said to be spreading destruc- 
tion and carrying dismay before them among the Mexi- 


are represented to be 3,000 strong, while the number of 
Mexican soldiers upon the frontier is comparatively in- 
significant. 

The crops are stated to be very promising in Texas. 


_ Wire TRELLISES, for plants to run upon, are becom- 
ing all the rage; convenience, simplicity, and beauty re- 
commend the contrivance. 

Yucatan. We have dates to the 25th ut The Yu- 
cateco general in chief entered the town with the Mexi- 
can hostages which he had compelled Ampudia to se nd 
for the Mexicans captured at Barnagan. Gen. Ampu- 
dia hud sent forth along and specious proclamauon, 
addressed to the Yucatecus generally—Indians and all 
—deploring the continuance of the war, and promisin 
all manner of privileges and advantage if they wou 
re-enter the Mexican confederacy. Siglo copies it. 
and drily remarks that it will be time enough to take it 
into consideration when not a Mexican remains in bos- 
tile guise upon the soil of Yucatan. 

Meridu, 26th May. The Mexican troops who capitu- 
lated at Texpenal on the 23d of April (near two thou- 
send in humber) all embarked for home prior to the 
26th ult. The action of the 17th ultimo, in which the 
Mexicans attempted to occupy the houses in the San 
Roman suburb of Cam achy, resulted in their defeat, 
with the loss of about 300 men. 7 

‘he Texian and Yucatan navies were on the 25th 
ultimo in a complete state of repair, and ready for acuon.- 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The Royal Mail steamer Columbia, Capt. Miller, 
arrived at Boston on Sunday morning at T o'clock; 
bringing Liverpool papers to June 4th, and London 
papers to June 3d. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

All kinds of business was protine. Among the 
passengers is the Rev. T. Sewall, bearer of des- 
patches to our government. 

. The steam ship Hibernia, from Boston, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 28th May~-having made the passe 
age in eleven days and two hours. 

The day after the sailingof the last steamer, 
Lord Stanley introduced certain resolutions into the 
house of commons, based on the long talked of mea- 
sure for the intraduction of Canadian flour and wheat 
ata fixed duty of Is. per quarter. A glance at the 
parliamentary summary shows what an apple of dis- 
cord this measure has proved to the minister; hun- 
dreds of his followers were in open rebellion against 
it, and the on dit of the day is, that Sir Robert Peel 
emphatically declared, that unless the country gen- 
tlemen” swallowed this bolus he would resign. 

In consequence of the increased demand for 
goods, several of the cotton manufacturers of Black- 

burn have recently increased the wages of their 
~ weavers, generally to the amount of 10 per cent. 

Mr. O'Connell will not leave Ireland to attend his 
parliamentary duties before the 10th of June. 

The names selected for the infant princess are 
Alice Maud Mary, names thoroughly England. 

The Court Circular contains a long account of the 
christening of the infant princess, on the 2d inst. 

It is stated that the French brig of war Vigie has 
captured on the western coast of Africa and taken 
into Goree, an English vessel laden with slaves for 
the West Indies. 

If true, it may be presumed to be one of the regu- 
Jar British “apprentice” traders and may lead to as 
much international discussion in order to discrimi- 
pate the various shades between apprenticers and 
slavers, as the subject of search and visitation has 
already given rise to. Neither topics yet exhausted. 


IreLanp. Ireland absorbs, at the present moment, 
the exclusive attention of the British ministry and 
the British people. The repeal movement continues 
to make the most gigantic strides, the whole country 
is in a fearful state of excitement, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell, after visiting Cork and various parts of Ireland, 

bas returned to Dublin. During his sojoura in the 
provinces, hundreds of thousands of his countrymen 
congregated at his back, and his progress resembled 
a continuous ovation from his outset until his return. 

He addressed them,on every occasion, in the 
mest inflammatory strain, condemnatory of the Bri- 
trish connexion, while he poured out the most un- 
measured vituperation and ridicule against Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, the duke of Wellington, and Lord Broug- 


ham. ; 

The t bulk of the Catholic clergy have thrown 
themselves headlong into the movement, the rent 
comes pouring in by thousands of pounds per week, 
and all classes seem to regard a crisis at hand. Whe- 
ther, 1 this emergency, Mr. O Connell will prove 
himsel ' 


“Fit to command a world, 

And rule it when ’tis wildest,” 
time will show; but he has brought his darling re- 
] panacea toa pitch at once fearful and sublime. 
f be now falter in his course, farewell, a long fare- 
well to all his greatness,” while a continuance in 
his present policy must inevitably bring him into col- 
lision with the government, and precipitate a con- 
vulsion. pay ae middle course. : are 
dail Ting into the country; government steam- 
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ers are constantly engaged between the Tower of 
London and Pigeon House, Dublin, in carrying and 
landing arms, the Castle in the latter city is being 
placed in a state of defence, and every thing shows 
that the government anticipates an immediate out- 
break. What will O'Connell do? every one asks. 
Up to the present time his opponents on the other 
side of the channel have played his game better 
than he could have played it himself. Sir Robert 
Peel and the “duke” set the example in making it 
important by denouncing it, and this unwise act has 
been followed up by the Irish chancellor, Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden—a clever lawyer but an execrable po- 
litician—who has been removing a number of ma- 
gistrates from the commission of the peace, includ- 
ing Mr. O'Connell himself and Lord French, be- 
cause they attended or expressed their intention of 
taking part in the repeal demonstrations. In a letter 
to Sir Edward's son, who acts as the chancellor’s se- 
cretary, Mr. O'Connell threatens to impeach his fa- 
ther in the Frish parliament! Ireland oceupied the 
attention of the house of commons three nights this 
week: the ageet was nominally the arms’ bill, but 
the general policy of this country towards the sister 
isle in the present as well as in by-gone days was 
discussed at great length and with much ability. 

The troops stationed in Ireland will amount, in 
June, to 25, 000 men. 

Almost every door in the eity of Cork has chalked 
upon it “Repeal or Blood! 

The repeal affair in Cork was very brilliant. Fb 
is said that upwards of 500,000 persons were con- 
gregated on this occasion. A Cork paper says: 

“The 5 alone occupied exactly three 
bours and five minutes in passing the I. lberator's car- 
riage, from the higher to the lower road, when tre- 
mendous cheers were given for the Liberator. When 
the procession passed, the Liberator’s carriage im- 
mediately followed: the roads throughont were lined 
with horsemen, cars, and carriages; the fields and 
heights were occupied by countless thousands, whose 
enthusiastic shouts rent the air, the Liberator echo- 
ing them b7 cries of ‘Repeal ‘Old krelandꝰ One of 
the most cheering features in the trades* procession 
was the circumstance that, as far as the trades were 
concerned, it brought together persons of all politics 
and persuasions, to join in the thrilling cry for Jre- 
Jand’s nationality. The carriages then followed, with 
a train of cars, divisions ef equestrians, &c., whioh 
occupied several miles of the road. At Glanmire 
the window-frames were all remaved. Well dressed 
ladies occupied the windows, and cheered and waved 
handkerchiefs as the procession passed. The pro- 
cession reached the chamber of commerce at seven 
o’clock.”” 

In the evening a grand banquet took place at Bat- 
ty’scircus. 900 persons sat down to dinner. 


At the Dublin corn exchange, on Monday, as a set- 
off against the auypersedeases issued by the chancel- 
lor, ten barristers headed by sir Colman O’Loghlen, 
son of the late master of the rolls, subscribed to the 
funds of the repeal association, and were by accla- 
mation admitted as members. O'Connell read for 
the meeting the correspondence with the chancellor, 
which preceded his dismissal from the magisterial 
bench. O'Connell has announced to sir Edward Sug- 
den his determination to impeach him thereupon, in 
Pa mee parliament. The rent for the week was 


The latest Irish papers contain an account of a 
melee between a party of Orangemen and a body of 
repealers, at Dungannon, on the 30th of May. A 
house was razed, and many persons beaten, but no 
lives lost. . 

Notwithstanning the absence of Mr. O Connell in 
the country, where he had been attending various 
meetings, the corn exchange, Dublin, at the weekly 
meeting on the 22d ult. was densely crowded, and 
there was fully as much excitement as at any pre- 
vious meeting. The amount of “repeal rent“ was 
the largest weekly returns yet announced, having 
been £709 18s. 6d. This included several lish 
returns and £133 from Clones, county Monaghan, 
where the moere of the repealers was recently in- 
terrupted by the Orange party, and a poor man nam- 
ed M’Caffray was murdered. The meeting did not 
terminate until nearly six, but the large room was 
crowded to the close. 

Miuitrany w IRL AD. The batteries at Tarbert 
have, unexpectedly been reinforced by four addition- 
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al pieces of artillery, and an additional force of one 
officer and fifleen men is expected daily. Letters 
have been received inquiring how many men all the 
forts would contain; all the guns are to be mounted 
without delay. 

A man-of-war steamer went up the Shannon on 
Friday week, with two thousand stand of arms for 
Limerick. Four other steamera will be despatch- 
ed from the Tower for Freland with arms. e un- 
derstand that two men- oſ- war steamers will be sta- 
tioned in the Shannon —one at Tarbert, and the oth- 
er at Grass Island. [Kerry Evening Post. 

All the Frish forts, castles and battlements have 
been inspected by a government engineer, and order- 
ed to be repaired and placed in a state of perfect 
utility. Indeed, the preparations of government are 
such as would indicate that a civil war is not far dis- 
tant. 

The Frish arms bill had gone to a second reading 
by the large majority 370 to 105. Large relnforce- 
ments of troops were sent and sending to Ireland; 
and admiral Bowles in the Malabar, with a fleet of 
armed steamers, was to he stationed on the coast. 
The troops would number 25, 000 in all. 

The London Times laments this military display, 
as not called for by any appearance of danger, and 
only calculated to provoke outrage. 

The Canada wheat bill was ordered to a second 
reading in the house of commons, by a majority of 
100, lord Stanley plainly intimating that this was an 
exceptional measure im favor of Canada, (which 
raised a surplus of wheat, a fact not predicable of 
any other British eolony.) and that it was not to be 
extended to other colonies—not even to prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, in behalf of which, application was 


made. 


The substance of this bill is to admit Canada flour 
at Is. per bbl. duty. American wheat exported to 
Canada by a law of the local legislature, is liable to 
a duty of 3s. per bushel; but once in Canada it may, , 
like the Canada wheat, be made iotd Sour and carried 
into England at 1s. duty per bbl. , 

The. house of commons adjourned on 2d inst. fora 
week, for the Whitsun-holiday. 

The general aspect of the intelligence from Eng- 
land is not favorable to trade. 

Money continued abundant, but little business do- 


ing. 

Wheat and flour had risen somewhat; cotton had 
fallen off a little. | 

The British funds underwent a temporary depres- 
sion, owing to the passage of the Irish arms bill, as 
though menacing a conflict, but they soon rallied 
again and were as high as ever. 

The rev, Dr. Pusey of Oxford, Regius professor of 
Hebrew, had been auspended for two years from the 
office of preaching within the university, because of 
a recent sermon preached by him in defence, as al- 
leged, of the mass. 

CuurcH or Scorianp. A secession has occurred 
inthe church of Scotland—and as here, there is a 
new and old schoo) of Presbyterians, there there will 
henceforth be a state Presbyterian church and a se- 
ceding Presbyterian church. The secession arose 
from an interference of the civil power in ecclesias- 
tical matters. The seceders were led by Dr. Welch, 
moderator of the geperal assembly, who on the 18th 
May having read a paper setting forth the views en- 
tertained by himself and associates, left hig seat and 
withdrew from the hall, followed by those of his 
opinion. These seceders then convened separately 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
They numbered 400 ministers. 

There remain attached to the establishment 793 
pariah ape and ve 1 of chapels. 

e olergymen, de he late majorit 
in the . beoi ro aed, Apn 

The ferment in Edinburg was very great—eoclesi- 
astical quarrels being proverbially hot and bitter. 

Baxx or ENnquanp. Quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the bank of England, 
from the 25th February to the 20th May 1843 

iabilities Assets 


Circulation, £19,853,000 Seeurities, £2,696,000 
Deposits, 11,154,000 | Bulljon 11,291,000 


431, 007, 000 | £33,987,000 

Srisunn or THE Sanpwion ISL Abs. In the 
house of commons, on the 30th of May, sir Robert 
Peel stated that there was no truth in the report con- 
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tained in the papers of that day of the cession of the 
Sandwich Islands to Great Britain. 

This shows, almost conclusively, that the doings 
of lerd George Paulet were not ordered or authoriz- 
ed by the British government. Sir Robert would 
never have given so unqualified a denial to the re- 
port if he had given orders for the seizure. 

° [N Y. Com. Ado. 

Sir Robert is however reported to have spoken in 
so low a tone of voice as to have been possibly mis- 
understood. 

Liverpool, May 28. The Sandwich Islands were 
ceded to the British crown onthe 25th February, 
and were taken possession of by Lord George Pau- 
let, of her majesty’s ship Carysfort next day. 

* , [Morning Chronicle. 
Inpia. The India Mail arrived on June 3d, with 
accounts from India tothe 3dof May—from China 
to the 12thof March. The affairs of Scinde were 
tranquil, though some troubles had taken place at 
Sirhind, and a serious engagement had been fought 
at Khytul. Cmıxa. The death of commissioner 
Elepoo was the only news at Canton, but fresh at- 
tacks were expected on the factories. On Major 
NMalcolm's arrival, Sir H. Pottinger was to go to 
Canton with the ratification of the treaty. 

AMERICAN OILS. It has recently been discovered 
in Liverpool, that the Americans have been attempt- 
ing to introduce a spurious article under the name 
of “lard oil,” which consists of 66 per cent. sperm 
oil, and only 34 of lard oil. The reason is this:— 
the new duty on sperm oil under the tariff is 25 per 
cent; that on lard oil is merely ad valorem. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, May 26. American 
cotton, at and under 4d. per Ib., has had a downward 
tendency. Brazils, tian, and Surats, remain as 

reviously noticed. The transactions altogether 

ve comprised 23.810 bales, viz:— 20, 290 Ameri- 

aan, 790 Brazils, 210 Egyptian, 250 West India, and 
2,270 East India, &c. 

June2. There has been little animation in our 
market this week. The trade have, however, pur- 
chased steadily. We cannot make any reduction 
from our previous quotations, but the market closes 
witha aiher heavy aspect. 28.620 bales have met 
with purchasers. The sales have consisted of 23,- 
310 American, 1,130 Brazils, 410 West India, 2,490 
East India, &c. 

June 3. No new feature of any importance has 
presented itself during the business of this day. The 
market remains steady at the quotations, and about 
3,500 bales have changed hands. 

HAVRE COTTON MARKET, May 27. The arrivals 
this week amounted to 3000 bales, against 4500 bales 
sold without any alteration in price. From the lst 
of May were imported 28,623 bales, and during the 
same period 21,521 bales were sold, leaving a stock 
of about 165,000 bales. 

. FRANCE. 

The French government have fully determined on 
sending out a squadron to the Chinese seas, which 
will be placed unuer the command of a rear admi- 
ral, for the purpose of forwarding the commercial 
and political relations of France with the celestial 
empire. Intelligence has been received at Paris, it 
is said, to the effect that the emperor of China has 
consented to receive the French in his dominions on 
the same footing as the English. 

The Courier Francais, says: General Boyer, ex- 

resident of the republic of Hayti, is expected short- 
y at Paris. It is confidently stated that the greater 
part of his fortune is placed in the French funds. 
Apartments have been taken for him, and his friends 
are making preparations to receive him.” 

The harvest has a most promising appearance in 
the neighborhood of Paris. . 

The American ship of the line Columbus, and the 
frigate Congress, arrived at Toulon on the 13th ult. 
The whole of the American squadron, consisting of 
five sail, was shortly to rendezvous in tbat barbor. 

The debates on the sugar bill continued in the 
French chamber, andan amendment in favor of pre- 
‘ serving the protection to the domestic sugar, (beet 
root,) was carried. As, however, the sugar bill was 
not received nor discussed as a ministerial measure, 
this amendment, though resisted by M. Guizot, 
would not disturb the permanency of the ministry. 
The chamber adopts the arrangement recommended 
by the minority of the committee, that the duty on 
beet-sugar shall increase by five francs a year, until 
it be equal to the duty on colonial sugar, which will 
be in 1848. The munisterial journals say that this 
will kill the beet-sugar trade, without indemnity. 
The bill as amended was carried by 286 to 97. 

ALGIERS. 

A brilliant dash was made by the Duke d’Aumale, 
at the head of 500 cavalry, upon a caravan of wo- 
men and children belohging to Abd el Kader and his 
tribe, guarded by 5,000 muskets, and the capture of. 
the women, children and spoils, the slaying of 300 


\ 


of their defenders, and all at a trifling loss to the as- 
sailants. The wife and mother of Abd el Kader 
excaped on swift mules. The affair really seems to 
have beena gallant one, and will soothe the heart of 
the old French king, by reason of his young son's 


share in it. 
SPAIN. : 

Important events have occurred since the sailing 
of the last steamer on the 19th ult., beginning with 
the formation of the new cabinet under Lopez, and 
ending with its dissolution and that of the Cortes. 

Two ministers have fallen in Spain since the open- 
ing of the Cortes—that of Rodil, and that of Lopez. 
The latter was forced upon the Regent, and presum- 
ing too much upon his forbearance or his embarrass- 
ment, insisted upon the dismissal of one or two of 
his own immediate and personal friends, against 
which his pride revolted. Finding the impossibility 
ofsailing together, Espartero therefore again dissolved 
the Cortes, and in doing so, has run the risk of ano- 
ther revolt in the northern provinces. Up to the 
present time all is tranquil; whether it will remain 
so will soon be seen. The Peninsula is the only spot 
in the map of Europe, with the exception of our 
own “tight little islands“ that attracts attention or 
provokes fear. But say we, all is merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” 

Tne chamber of deputies presented a real stormy 
scene onthe 20th. When M. M. Gomez Becerra 
aud Hoyos left the palace, they were assailed with 
cries of “Fuero! Fuero! Down with the minis. 
ters and the Ayacuchos? Liberty for ever!” “An 
ill-looking individual’? was arrested in the crowd, 
armed with a knife, and vociferating cries of ‘death 
against the new president of the council.” The 
windows of M. Mendizabal's carriage were broken 
with stones during the day, and he had deemed it 
prudent not to repair to.the legislative palace. 

The Regent, by decree of 26th May, dissolved the 
Cortez, and convoked them anew for 26th August. 

This result was brought about in this manner: 

The new Premier, Lopez, had resigned. His ca- 
binet had demanded of the Regent not only the dis- 
missal of Gen. Linage and Gen. Zurhano from the 
army, but the immediate removal of the garrison of 
Madrid, to be replaced by such troops əs Lopez 
should select. General Serrano, however, said he 
would resign rather than dictate such terms to the 
Regent. The Regent refused, and the whole cabi- 
net resigned. Nosooner was it known in the Cortes 
on the 19th, than message was sent to the Regent 
by the chamber, praying him to continue Regent till 
October, 1844, but on condition of his acting consti- 
tutionally. The Regent replied, that his acceptation 
of Lopez’s resignation was constitutional. The con- 
gress also declared unanimously, with the exception 
of three voices, that the minister who had resigned, 
had up to the last inoment merited its confidence. 
Senor Gomez Becerra, president of the senate, im- 
mediately charged himself with the formation of a 
new cabinet; which was soon completed, with the 
exception of a minister for foreign affairs: Gomez 
Becerra, justice and president of council; De la Ser- 
na, interior; Hoyos, war; Cuetos, marine; Mendiza- 
bal, finance. It was hoped that Ferrer would be ſo- 
reign minister. 

Gen. Cortina is named Captain General of Cata- 
lonia, Seoane iden of Arragon, and Hoyos of the 
Basque provinces; he is replaced gd interim in the 
war office by Nogueros. okb l 

Gen. Aleson is named inspector general of infan- 
try, instead of Linage, who continues inspector gene- 
ral of provincial militia. 

All quiet at Madrid and Barcelona on the 30th. 
The movement at Malaga nothing. 


ITEMS—Enormovus wraLtH. The property left 
by Baron Stieglitz, the bauker, who lately died at 
St. Petersburg, is esumated at the enormous amount 
of fifty millions of roubles (between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 sterling.) He was a native of Hanover, 
where his elder brother, one of the most celebrated 
physicians in Germany, died a few years ago. 

A fire broke out on the 24th May, at Dobrona, in 
Austria, which destroyed 200 houses, the Catholic 
church, and the town hall. Two thousand persons 
were deprived of shelter by this calamity. 

The Smyrna Journal of the 28th ult. mentions 
that a fire broke out at Magnesia on the 20th, which 
consumed 2,000 shops of the grand bazaar. Most of 
the goods were saved, but the losses were neverthe- 
less estimated at several millions of piastres. 

The Augsburg Gazette publishes a very impro- 
bable story from a letter dated Cairo, 2ist ut., 
stating that two ships laden with slaves had been 
captured by British cruisers in the Red sea, in the 
latitude of Sanaken, and that the captains of the 
ships had been hanged at the mainmast. The two 
slave ibe were escorted (the bodies of the two ca 
tains still hanging from the mainmast) by the British 
cruiser, and tho slayes set at liberty. 


On the night of the 2nd ult., says a letter from 
Rome of the 24th, the little town of Groth Amare, 
situated in the district of Ferrus, was visited bya 
shock of an earthquake. A piece of rock fell from 
the mountains on the Via Abrutina, and burnt a 
number of houses. Several persons perished. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the Boston tlas. 
Honolulu, Oahu, Feb. 27th, 1843. 

I write to communicate to you news of some impor- 
tance from our quarter of the world. At least, we 
Americans so consider it, who are residing at these 
Islands. 

It is no less, than that the English on Saturday last, 
Feb. 25th, took formal possession of this group, by 
lowering the Island flag at 3 P. M., and hoisting the 
English in its stead. Fhe causes which had led to 
this change are various. and I will endeavor to explain 
them to you. In a former letter, I wrote to you that 
the Marquesas and Society Islands had been taken by 
the French, and it was anticipated by many persons 
that this group would come under the same power. 
We had reason to refer also, from some intelligence 
casually thrown out by the French consul, that this 
might take place. France would have been beyond 
measure preferred, nearly by all the American resi- 
denty. The British consul left here secretly a few 
months ago, without giving any notice of his departure 
to this government, and empowered one Simpson to get 
as the consular agent in his place. When Simpson 
presented himself to the chiefs for recognition, they 
refused to acknowledge him as the acting British con- 
sul, for many reasons, one of which was, that they had 
not been consulted in his vig aap ment by Mr. Carle- 
ton, the former consul; but by far the most weighty 
objection, was that he has rendered himself highly 
obnoxious to this government by a long continued 
course of opposition to its laws, and had publicly de- 
clared that he would do all in his power to subvert 
the government, so that it would have beena kind of 
suicide for the king to receive him. He has continue 
ed, however, to exercise the consular functions so far 
as regarded British subjects. He wrote to the French 
consul and the American consular agent, Mr. Hooper, 
that he had been duly authorised by Mr. Charleton 
to act, but they answered in return that they had been 
Officially advised by the government of his rejection 
and could not therefore regard him as consul unti 
properly recognised by this government. ‘Things re- 
mained in this state, with numerous threats in the 
mean time from Simpson, that he should show them 
how to treat officers of her majesty, whena British 
man-of war arrived. 

H. B. M. ship, the Carysfort, arrived here about a 
fortnight since from Mazatlan, commanded by Lord 
Geo. Paulet, a man, as would seem from his conduct, 
of very feeble intellect, and justa fit subject to be the 
dupe of Simpson, who spent nearly all the first night 
on board with his lordship. 

The next morning according to custom, the French 
and the American consuls went on board to pay their 
visit of ceremony, but instead of being received in a 
civil manner by his lordship, as the representatives of 
friendly nations at peace with Great Britain, they 
were grossly insulted on the quarter deck of the Carys- 
fort, never asked below into the cabin, saluted, or any 
mark of respect shewn to them; his lordship assigning 
as a reason, that they had insulted Queen Victoria, in 
not acknowledging Simpson as consul; they replied, 
that they had nothing at all to do with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Simpson; that it was all a question to be 
settled only between the governinent of these Islands, 
and that of her majesty, and they had yet to learn that 
it was any part of their duty to their respective gov- 
ernments to interfere with the appointment of foreign 
consuls. Mr. Dudvit, the French consul, is a very 
high spirited man, and told his lordship, on his own 
deck that he did not come on board to be insulted, but 
that the affair should be represented to his own gov- 
ernment, and that that insult should be returned, and, 
after some other very vehement language, left the ship. 
Our cousnl was not quite so strong in his remarks.— 
You must bear in mind that there is a tremendous feel- 
ing of enmity existing between tlie Americans and 
English residing at this place. Lord George had 
threatened to blow down this place if the king did not 
acknowledge Simpson, and on the 18th ult. issued his 
manifesto that the bombardment would commence at 
4 P. M. unless the king granted every thing he de- 
manded. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Boston arrived here from 
China two or three days previous, and Capt. Long, her 
commander, offeredan asylum on board to American 
and French citizens, and their families, in the event 
of hostilities. I had an interview with his majesty 
in the morning, at 10, and he appeared resolved not 
to accept Simpson, and most of the merchants began 


embarking their money and papers. It was N 
10 ritish, 


that the town would be pillaged, if not by the 
by the natives. 
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The missionaries at last prevailed on the king to ac- 
knowlege Simpson, and at 2 P. M., after great ex- 
citement, peace was restored. But the matter did not 
end here. His lordship, by the advice of Simpson, 
brought in claims against the government, amounting 
to $80.000, which the king had never heard of. At 
this juncture, only last Thursday, the French and A- 
merican consuls advised his majesty to place his king- 
dom under the protection of France and the United 
States, and drew up at night, adocumentto that effect. 
His majesty was inclined to sign it. I had a private 


interview with him early in the morning, in which I 


strongly urged him to sign this document, but erase 
the United States and cede the kingdom to France, 
as our government never could be of any use to him, 
although there are ten Americans here to any other 
foreigners, and the same ratio of property. He eaid, 


hae only waited for the opinion of Dr. Judd, formerly 


one of the mission, but now his treasurer anè princi- 

l adviser. But the mission again were the stumbli- 
ing block; they would see any flag butthe French. J 
saw the king again in the afternoon, at the rgquest of 


dome of the American residents. He was wavering. 


J felt sure it was all over with us; and the next day it 
was announced that his majesty had made a provi- 


sional cession of his dominions to Queen Victoria.— 


At 3P. M., Saturday 25th, we poor Americans 
came under John Bull, and how he is going to use 
us, God only knows; but we anticipate the worst.— 
The king is to remain with power over the natives, 
until the pleasure of her majesty’s government can 


: be made known. 


We think that the e will endeavor to drive 
out all the Americans. I was very glad, in these tur- 
bulent times, that I was an American citizen, as fee- 


dle protection as our government affords abroad; any 


thing but being a John Bull. The above is only an 
ouline of the circumstances attending the change of 


` government. J have written hastily, and lea ve you to 


form your own conclusions. As this will be sent via 
Mexico, the postage would have been high, and much 
that I wanted to write | could not. 1 want to send 
some of the documents by and by. Yours truly, 

R. D. 


MEXICO. 
Dates from the city of Mexico to May 10th inform 
that the national legislative junto was still occupied 
in discussing the plan of a new constitution, submit- 


© ted to it by its commission. The National Intelligen- 
cer from the files received at its office has given a 
: 1 of the proceedings in that city in relation to 


e late forced loan imposed upon the metropolis and 


_ exacted for the purpose of fulfilling the treaty stipu- 


Jations with the U. States. From it we extract the 


- following in relation to 


` gard of his expreas instructions, 


2 — 7 
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MEXICAN FAITH AND CREDIT. In an ordinarce of 
the 20th of April the provisional president recites to 
his nation the cumpact into which Mexico has enter- 
ed with the United States as to indemnities to citizens 
of the latter for alleged spoliations. He refers to 
the convention entered into in 1839, by his predeces- 
sor, Bustamente, for the adjudication and payment of 
these claims, and to the two and a half millions of 
dollars which, in compliance with the decisions of 
the joint commission and umpire under that treaty, 
the republic had bound herself to pay—she pledging 
for this purpose a certain proportion of the entire re- 
ceipts of her custom-houses. Finding (be says) that 
the national income could not bear the large burden 
thus laid upon the ordinary revenue, he had entered 
into a new convention with the United States, by 
which the payment was distributed over five years, 
the first quota to be paid on the 30th of that month, 
making with its interest, 38270, 000. He adverts to the 
Whole original negotiation as perhaps a faulty one 
on the part of Mexico—her N in disre- 

aving provided ra- 
ther for American interests than for Mexican rights 
or honor. With the first convention Mexico wauld 
not have been able to comply. The second rendered 
it possible ſor her to do so; and should she now, when 
the period for performing what she promised has ar- 
rived, break her faith, she would incur the most irre- 
trievable disgrace in the eyes of all nations, besides 
giving to the United States just cause of war. An 


’ appeal to arma Mexico would not fear; but she ought 


never to hazard it in an unjust cootest. where the 
sympathies of all nations would be against her. His 
own administration of public affairs shall never, he 
says, stain itself nor the "apona honor with such 
Open ill-faith towards anothercountry, Mexico must 
redeem, at no matter what cost, the engagement 


which she has permitted to be made in her name.— 
The sacrifice may be severe; but it is one of those 
dy which alone an honorable name among nations 


Y> a FN 


can be either wonor preserved. It is notorious that 
the national revenue has fallen into such a state of 
decay that it does not suffice to furnish the fourth 
part of what is needed for tne annual expenses of the 
government. 


A time will come (he goes on to say) when justice 
will be done to the administration at the head of 
which he has stood. It had received a treasury ina 
complete state of bankruptcy. (Here we have a close 

aralle! with the condition in which the whigs lately 

ound this government when they took possession of 
it. They really must have locoſocos in Mexico too.) 
It has reorganized the army, fitted out a navy, carried 
on at both extremities of the republic a war in which 
the glory of the flag was maintained; and under diffi- 
culties which seemed insurmountable, has triumphed 
over every thing, with no resource, amid general dis- 
aster, but that of its own firm devotion to the nation- 
al glory and good. But unhappily he finds in the 
treasury not a single dollar of which he can dispose 
without the abandonment of objects that are identifi- 
ed with the very life of the nation. Trying every 
resort which prudence oould suggest, he had at last 
solicited from the citizens a voluntary loan; but 
scarcely a ninth of the sum necessary to be placed at 
the disposal of the minister of the U. States had 
been contributed in this form. 

What, then, under circumstances so bitter, was to 
be done? That which all nations adopt in extremity 
when sacrifices become inevitable and public dishon- 
or is to he warded off. A forced loan must be resor- 
ted to—a thing to be spoken of with sarrow, but now 
pany inevitable. He cannot doubt however, that 

exican corporations and individuals known to be 
wealthy will submit ta it with pleasure; for, as the 
nation can ask of its children the sacrifice of their 
lives, so can it that of their property, when the hon- 
or and the faith of the commonwealth are at stake. 
For these reasons, shunning to plunge the nation into 
war, always a calamity, and consulting only the 
public coat in conformity with the powers vested 
in him by the 7th of the articles of the convention of 
Tacubayu, and sanctioned by the will of the Mexi- 
can propisi he has seen good to decree as follows: 

* ere follows the decree inserted on page 229.] 

his decree was dated the 20th April, and was con- 
sequent upon an ineffectual effort to obtain the amount 
by erate contribution. On the 7th, three days 
preceding, the following circular had been addressed 
to one hundred and eighty individuals of the city 
of Mexico: 

“The supreme government, having occasion to ar- 
range a matter of the highest national concern, 
through various citizens of the most known patriot- 
ism, and you being one who merits to rank with 
such, you are requested, at 10 A. M. of to-morrow, 
to attend in the hall of the ministry of foreign rela- 
tions.“ 


The Estandarie says that of the one hundred and 
eighty some no longer exist as citizens of Mexico, 
and others were temporarily absent; while yet more 
looked on a printed summons directed to them with- 
out any signature of the minister or seal of the se- 
cretaryship, as a mere hoax, and staid quietly in their 
houses or at their usual occupations; so that, at the 
appointed hour, there were assembled but thirty-five 
persons. To these senor Bocanegra set forth the ne- 
cessity of presently paying to the United States 

270, 000, unless we were willing to go to war with 

at nation; and the impossibility, in which the pre- 
sent administration stood, of raising the sum if those 
present did not lend it their help; in which case it 
would be necessary that the government should raise 
the sum required, by fresh imposts. 

It proceeds to say that, after some hesitation among 
those thus called together, some $10,000 were sub- 
scribed; after which they severally went home, 

On the 19th some of those who had failed to attend 
on the day before were again called together, and a 
further subscription was obtained, whose precise 
amount we do not learn. The expectation of the 
government seems to have been then that it would be 
able to furnish itself from the city alone with above 
one-third of the entire sum needed; hut that hope had 
of course failed before resort was had to the finalex- 
pedient of the decree of the 20th. 

We give these particulars that our readers may 
see the difficulties which seem to us almost certainly 
to overhang the future payments to this government, 
of which a fresh one is not very remote. Embar- 
rassed as Mexico is, this effort to redeem her public 
faith does her great honor; and the spirit which she 
has displayed, has scarcely failed to lighten her finan- 
cial difficulties. For these, with a little order or 
economy, there is always help. There is hope in any 
expedient but such as destroys the national charac- 
ter. Other measures may be feeble, insufficient, ill 
judged; but the worst, the most fatal that can be 
resorted to, isan open breach of public faith—repu- 
diation—of all financial expedients the most unprin- 
cipled and the foolishest. 

The Estandarte of May 6th contained the arrange- 
ment, by classes, of the individuals and corporate 
bodies (the latter chiefly religious foundations) on 
whom was levied by assessment upon their supposed 
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wealth, this, the first instalment of the debt due.— 
They ranged from the Ist class containing five indi- 
viduals or corporations at $3,000 each, at various 
amounts down to the 13th class camprised of 101 in- 
dividuals each of whom paid $25, making 62, 525 be- 
sides a tax on all houses in the capital of 94 reals on 
the $100 of value, producing $30,093. 


In the pon which accompanied the list, the 
body deputed to form it remarks: 

“in acquitting ourselves of this duty, we feel an 
intimate and a serious persuasion that inequalities 
will have been committed, though we have done all 
we could to avoid them. The very nature of the 
business entrusted to us, and the haste with which it 
was necessary to proceed in it, made errors inevita- 
ble. Thesupreme government has in ils decree, but 
too justly remarked that forced loans are measures 
not to be spoken of without grief. The public opin- 
ion af Mexico has long since pronounced clearly 
against them; and the government itself has assented 
to the sentence against them by more than once of- 
fering to foreign nations no more to resort to them. 
What member of a commission like this can feel as- 
sured of having acted with equity, in fixing a heavy 
assessment upon whole classes, without rule or guide 
except the loose opinion which each man forms of 
his neighbor's possessions? And what man, animated 
with the spirit of justice, can fail to be alarmed when 
he sets his name to a list in which he thus disposes of 
the fortune of his equal?” 


They go on to touch upon the doubtful justice of 
the claims, which Mexico's fidelity to her engage- 
ments is now so painfully discharging; the fact tbat 
the classes now liquidating them are not those who 
profited, except direct}y, by the foreign intercourse 
which gave rise to them; and the actual financial ex- 
haustion in the midst of which this new sacrifice 
is to be made. To the ills inseparable from such a 
measure has been added the disturbance of acting 
under so narrow a limit of time that the commissione 
ers were compelled to mark with alarm the passage 
of each moment. They then glanced slightly but 
clearly at the state of things—these straits in which 
the national honor stood—as the fault of the govern- 
ment; concluding “that nothing short of the positive 
assurances which it has given could induce the belief 
that itwas blameless.” It then concludes its lecture 
as follows: | 

“Its high foresight will doubtless guard against the 
recurrence of such ills. Adopting with mature cau- 
tion the means which the occasion requires, and 
bringing to bear upon the matter a skill worthy of it, 
it will of course take care that the future contribue 
tions for this purpose shall be from the public funds, 
collected a they should ever be for ali public pur- 
poses) in fair proportions from aa many persons and 
as many fortunes as the entire state contains. Doing 
thus, it will in the midst even of the suffering which 
it is compelled to irflict, leave to the citizens at least 
the consolation of knawing that all have shared fair- 
ly in the common sacrifice. Thus promises itself, 
from the rectitude of the supreme government, the 
tribunal of commerce. God and liherty!” 


[Dated at Mexico, April 24, 11 P. M. and signed, 
Juan N. Guijosa, Ignacia Cortina Chaves, Luis Rova- 
lo, M. Echave, Francisco Fuente Perez, Joaquin 
Flores, and Jose L. Villamil, secretary.] 


Qn the 29th Santa Anna through the secretary of 
the treasury retorted upon them in pointed inculpa- 
tion of their proceedings as necessarily producing 
grievous inequalities, in consequence of their having 
in their mode of organiaation, all the juntas acting 
together in a single body instead of each separately 
for its owg interest, thereby departed from the tenor 
of the decree creating the Tribunal. 


A still sharper reproof had preceded this, on a 
matter more personal. The Tribunal had at first 
rated the president himself among those assessed for 
a large sum. On the 25th, through the secretary of 
the treasury, he let them know that he looked upon 
this as highly unwarrantable and presumpluous; that 
his public station made him amenable to none of the 
bodies or classes which they represented; that his 
estate not lying in that department, it was not there 
that he should be assessed; in his own (that of Vera 
Cruz) he will pramptly meet any burden laid upon 
him by its junta; that, as a citizen, he has been fore- 
most to set the example of placing his private fore 
tune at the disposal of the republic in its need, large 
sums being already due him; and that he in no manner 
desirous to be exempted ſrom contributions even for 
the local purpéses of the capital, as he has often 
shown; and that he is only astonished that they should 
have forgotten that his office placed him above their 
jurisdiction, that his 1 lay elsewhere, and that 
he was not a merchant. Their proceeding, therefore, 
was a freak, (un capricho,) an actual and a reprehen- 
üble of audacity, (une verdadera y reprehensible 

;) and he bas-directed that his surprise should 
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be expressed to them, and a caution against the re- 
petition of such conduct. 

To this admonition the Tribunal returned, on 
the 27th a strong and spirited reply. They pro- 
ceed to say that, in the beginning, the doubt had oc- 
curred to the junta whether those were to be includ- 
ed in the assessment who belonged to other depart- 
ments and bad only an official residence in the capi- 
tal, or were there temporarily. This question they 
had referred to his excellency’s own decision, who 
had expressly instructed them orally to make no 
exception in favor of persons so situated. To let 
in any such excuses might (he thought) dangerously 
delay a matter whose urgency admitted no such dis- 
cussions. 

The daring idea of subjecting to their own autho- 
rity the person of the chief magistrate never occurred 
either to the junta or the Tribunal. So far were they 
from any such thought, that at first it had occurred 
to them, in setting down his name, to leave it to him- 
self to designate the sum which he should pay. They 
had, however, finally forborne to take this plan, Jest 
they should be suspected of designing to induce him, 
in this way, to rate himself rather according to his 
dignity than his fortune. 

After a full and diffuse vindication of their acts, 
they conclude by tendering in consequence of the 
“reproof, such as was perhapsfnever before incurred 
by any public body in the republic” their resignation 
of their posts. 

In his reply, through the minister of finance, the 
president reiterates what he had before said as to 
the organization of the juntas by separate bodies, 
and contends that all has gone amiss through this 
first fault. 

“The president does not think the Tribunal has 
been in any manner, by what has passed, disabled 
from the due performance of its functions, and there- 
fore directs the minister to say to them that their re- 
signatiom are not accepted.” 


Inpemnity. Amount to be contributed, by each 
of the departments to the forced loan of two millions 
and a half of dollars, recently ordered, for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity due to the United States: 


W hole Amount Amount 

Depariments. amount. annually. quarterly. 
Mexico 588, 000 117.600 29,400 
Jalisco 294,000 58.800 14,700 
Puebla 294, 000 53,300 14,700 
Guanajuato 235,200 47,040 11,700 
Oajaca 94.000 13,800 4,700 
Michoacan 117,600 23,520 5, 880 
S. Luis Potosi 176,400 35,280 8.820 
Zacatecas 176,400 35,280 8. 82⁰ 
Vera Cruz 117,600 23.520 5. 880 
Durango 117,600 23,520 5. 8850 
Chihuahua 41.200 8.240 2,000 
Sinaloa 117,600 23.520 5, 880 
Sonora 29, 400 5,880 1.470 
Querataro 29, 400 5, 880 1,470 
Nuevo-Leon 17,600 3,520 880 
„ 14, 100 2, 820 70⁵5 
Cahuila 9,400 1,300 470 
Aquascalientes 11, 700 2.340 585 
Tubasco 11,800 2,360 59u 
Chiapas 7,0⁰⁰ 1.400 35U 


2,500,000 500, 000 125,000 

The New Orleans Bee of the 9th inst. says that the 
sum of $270,000 brought by the United States brig of 
war Dotpto, is not, as has been generally supposed, 
a part of the principal of the indemnity awarded to 
American citizens by the mixed commission which 
gat at Washington in 1840 and 1841. It is the inte- 
rest on the whole amount paid up to the Ist of April. 
On the 3 lat July, one-twentieth of the whole award, 
with interest al the rate of eight per cent. per annum, 
falls due, and the same amount will be paid every 
three months until the debt be liquidated—the period 
of five years being stipulated for its entire payment. 
The whole amount of the indemnity is $2,016,000. 
There can be no question that the treasury certificates 
on the indemnity bonds are fully worth the amount 
on their face. 

Mr. Southall goes immediately to Washington, and 
after a brief stay in the capital, will again embark 
for Mexico, whence he is expected to return in August 
with the second instalment. 

Mexican Porirics. We need scarcely say that 
the old division of parties in Mexico—those of cen- 
tralists and federaliste—still continues. Though 
crushed for a time by the abilities and the populari- 
ty of Santa Anna, the latter faction still musters a 

ormidable, though secret strength; and the double 
external contest which the government is now wag- 
ing, and the financial difficulties in which these have 
plunged it, have probably enough animated this 
party to a revolutionary effort at a moment certainly 
not the most opportune as to mere patriotism; but 
which finds iu apology in the impending establish- 


ment of a more powerful because more regularly and 
permanently organized centralism, which nta 
Anna is preparing under the constitution lately drawn 
up and now undergoing a discussion obviously meant 
to end in its adoption. The federalists no doubt feel 
that now, when the minds of many are revolted by 
the large powers bestowed upon the president under 
the intended government, now is the moment for 
them to try their strength in a struggle which will 
become hopeless if they allow the new constitution 
to go into action. Meantime, the discontents conse- 
quent upon the late arbitrary but unavoidable mea- 
sure of the Forced Loan probably emboldened them 
to actual conspiracy and plans of outbreaks; and of 
the detection of one of these conspiracies an account 
is given in the government paper (el Diario del Go- 
bierno) of the the 2d May. 

“A plan has been discovered of which the object 
is to revolutionize the south of this department, and 
light the torch of discord throughout those of Jalisco 
and Michoacan. Our country, then, is threatened, 
by some of its spurious children, witha civil war the 
most atrocious, that would scatter yet again the ele- 
ments of peace and order which we were 60 solici- 
tously collecting for the nation. The government 
relies on the vigor and the resolution of the noble 
Mexican army, the eternal object of the wrath and 
persecution of the fictitious Liberals—those Liberals 
who assassinated our brave soldiers in Yucatan, who 
sided with the French in their unjust war, and who 
have figured more than once in the ill-omened array 
of the Texians. On the heels of crime shall tread 
punishment, since gentleness and forbearance have 
been in vain. Let those causing the ills which the 
country is about to sulfer blame themselves; but the 
nation will know how to lift itself above its disasters, 
and to chastise exemplarily those who have merited 
punishment. 

Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza was committed to 
prison, on the night of the 30th ultimo, upon the dis- 
covery of his having furnished to general Don Juan 
Alvarez the plan of a revolution, with the offer of 
means to put it in execution. He has been brought 
before a competent tribunal, and the matter will be 
proceeded in according to law.” 


Such are the facts which the government itself 
discloses. We further collect, from the Mexican 
journals, that, on the 2d May, Don Mariano Otero, 
one of the editors of the Siglo, (an opposition paper 
which have frequently cited,) was seized as a con- 
spirator; and that further arrests were rumored 
through the capilal as impending. On the 4th, Cols. | 
Anastasio Torreno, Andros Terres, and Jose Maria 
Salazar were brought to Mexico under arrest, but 
liberated on the Sth, after trial, as innocent. It was 
further believed, on the Gth, that the government had 
decided on the seizure of Don Eleuterio Mendez, 
Don Juan Gonzales Uruena, Don Juan Cano, Don 
Antonio Sein, Don Francisco Modesto Olaguibel, and 
Don Sebastian Feon. 

A circular from the minister of foreign affairs, 
under date of April 18, addressed to all the ministers, 
contains in substance the following passazes: 

„His excellency the president of the Mexican re- 
public having learned that several French families 
have taken up their abode in Texas with a view of 
residing there, and that a concession has been made 
to these adventurers by an English company, which 
has contracted to introduce into that country five 
thousand families of different nations, has charged 
me to apprize the representative of that the 
Mexican government, determined to sustain its just | 
rights to that territory, and in conformity with de- 
clarations previously made to the agents of fureign 
cabinets, protests again, and in the most solemn man- 
ner, that in regard to persons or to the interests of 
individuals who are or who may be found in the said 
department of Texas, whatever their origin may be 
or the pretext of their iinmigration, it will not re- 
cognise any right or any claim which may be ad- 
dressed to it in afy case they should be made prison- 
ers by the national troops; but on the contrary will 
consider as invaders and enemies of the republic all 
who may be found in Texas, and will inflict upon 
them all the penalties designated by the laws of the 
country and in conformity to the rights acknowledged 
among nations.” 

This circular also announces that the Mexican 
government will not recognise in foreign consuls 
who may be found in Texas at the period of the en- 
try of the Mexican troops, any other privileges than 
those belonging to neutral persons, and even then on 
the express condition that they have rigorously ad- 
hered to this neutrality, and have not opposed direct- 
ly 5 indirectly the full rights of Mexico to said ter- 
ritory. 

The coercive measures by which the money to 
pay the first instalment due the United States was 
raised by Santa Anna have given much dissatisfac- 


tion to a part of the people. The persons who were 


SS a 


forced to make the loan were arranged in classes; 
the first was mulcted in three thousand dollars cach, 
and was not numerous; the second in twenty-five © 
hundred dollars, and still but few, the third in two 
thousand, and their number swelling, and so down | 
to the thirteenth class, who were made to pay but 
twenty-five dollars a head. The names of the indi- 
viduals in each class were promulgated in the pa- 
pers. Thecomplainants against the arbitrary tax 
allege that the government placed its friends in low. , 
er classes and its enemies in higher ones than they 
were entitled to. i 
About the end of April several distinguished che- . 


* 


racters were arrested in Mexico on the pretence that 
they were engaged in a conspiracy to revolutionize | 
the government. Their names are Gomez Pedrazas, | 
Otero, Lafragua, Rivas, and Palacios. On the 2d of | 
May the government paper attempted to justify these 
arrests by saying that the opposition lately shown to 

the government had gone beyond all constitutional ` 
limits; that the discontented had organized secret 
societies in every part of Mexico; and that but for | 
these arrests an insurrection would have immediately ` 
taken place. The plan was to revolutionize the souv ` 
thern portion of the department of Mexico, and those 
of Jalisco and Michoacan. The opposition papen 
in Mexico persisted in declaring no conspiracy had 
existed, but the arrests had been prompted by the ` 
jealousy of Santa Anna. 


LATER. The government has issued orders to | 
the commandants general of the different departments , 
in the south to exercise their utmost vigilance to pre-; 
vent disorders and the ae severity in punishing. . 

Mexico, May 15. leaving Puebla the stage 
was robbed, in which were passengers General M. 
nuel Noriega and two other officers, who were con- 
miasioned by the general-in-chief of the division of , 
operations against Yucatan to 7 to the supreme 
government the propositions of the disaffected of that . 
department, with a view to their restoration to the | 
national union; which important documents, and all the . 
corr ce, were carried off by the robbers. This. 
must produce some delay in the negotiation, and may . 
prevent the cessation of the calamities of war. We 
trust the robbers are not political ones, who influenc: - 
ed by perverse motives, have seized this highly inte- 
resting correspondence for the purpose of prolonging . 
the disasters which civil war is producing in a depart- , 
ment essentially identified with the destiny of the re. 
public. His excellency the president has ordered 
the commissioners immediately to return to Yucatan, 
giving them the requisite instructions, that the lost 
communications may be replaced. a 

The yellow fever was raging with great violence 
at Vera Cruz. Eight hundred cases were reporie! 
to exist the day before the Dolphin left. The sub- 
jects consisted principally of Mexican soldiers fron 
the table lands, who were dying rapidly. l 

There had been an attempt to assassinate Santa 
Anna, which failed. Several arrests had been made ` 
of persons suspected, but all had been acquitted but 
two, and they contrived to escape. | 

The Mier prisoners remained at Tacubaya, and 
were stil] chained in couples and were working in 
the streets. | 

Two vonductas had arrived at Tampico, with up- 
wards of $2,000,000, a portion of which is destined | 
for New Orleans. | 

At the time of the departure of the Dolphin fron 
Vera Cruz there were two British ships of war in 
port, the frigate Spartan, E Elliott. 20 guns, 
and the sloop Scylla, Captain Sharp, 20 guns. 

YUCATAN. f 

News from Campeachy to June 2d, inform us that. 
on the Ist of June propositions for a cessation of tor 
tilities, and for a permanent peace between Mexico 
and her revolted confederate had been ollered, ar d 
were under the consideration of the government of 
Yucatan. It was proposed by Ampudia, comman- 
der of the Mexican forces, that he should be allow- 
ed to evacuate, without molestation, the Yucatanese 
territory; that the government of Yucatan should 
appoint two commissioners, and that they ehould be 
joined by two commissioners on the part of Mexico; 
and that these commissioners should agree on the 
basis of an arrangement for the accommodativa of 
all differences between the contending parties. It 
was said that this proposition was made under the 
direction of Santa Anna. The Yucatanese seemed 
to be well pleased with this arrangement, and ready 
to enter into it. Some parsons were under the im- 
pression that this offer o ce was only a feint on 
the part of Ampudia; and that his object was to gain 
time to retreat to Lerma, where it was su posed be 
would be able to effect the debarkation of 15 troops. 
Their opinion was based on the critical ition in 
which he found himself placed. Eight kandred of 
the Yucatan troop had arrived from Merida, an 
the balance—-making a total of three thousand, wert 
on their way. He would inevitably be surrounded 
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and hence his motives for making the offer, which 
he did not intend to carry out in good faith if he 
could possibly avoid it. 

Commodore Moore was ready for action: the in- 
jury (aecording to the information obtained by Capt. 
Jefferson) suffered by the Texian vessels in the late 
action with the steamers was but trifling. He had 
an excellent crew. and they were quite sanguine of 
victory. It was his intention to have given the ene- 
my chase on the 2d, but on account of the negotia- 
tions pending he had forborne doing so. 

The commander of the Mexican blockading squad- 
ron has had the assurance to claim a victory for him- 
self in the late naval engagement. He attributes 
the safety of Com. Moore to the shoal water which 
prevented the adequate access of his naval steamer 


to complete it. 1 0 


Commopore Moore. The following notice of him 
from the Alexandria Gazette may prove interesting: 
Commodore Edwin W. Moore, of the Texan army 
whose name has already been placed conspicuously 
before the pase and who, we presume, in conse- 
quence of the recent proclamation of the president 
of Texas, is likely to still more prominent, is a 
native of Alexandria. He is the son of Thomas 
Moore, Esq., deceased, and a nephew of the late 
Alexander Moore, esq. He is now a little upwards 
of thirty years of age. When a youth he was re- 
markable at school for his quickness, sagacity, and 
energy. After he obtained a midshipman’s warrant 
in the U. States navy, he distinguished himself by his 
application to his duties, his knowledge of seaman- 
ship, his general intelligence, and all the other re- 
quisites of a naval officer. The character he main- 
tained soon brought him into notice, and he received 
the commendation of all the commanders with whom 
he sailed, and passed his examinations, always, we be- 
lieve, at the head of his list. When the government 
of Texas determined to organize a navy, they resolv- 
ed to place at its head some active, enterprising 
young officer, and forthwith began to look around for 
a man capable to conduct their new enterprise. Their 
choice fell without hesitation upon Mr. Moore, and 
be was offered the command of the Texan navy.— 
Impelled by a natural and praisewurthy ambition, and 
filled with generous ardor in the cause of the youn 
republic, he accepted the distinction thus conferre 
- upon him, and from that time to this, he devoted all 
his talents and energies, through every misfortune 
and difficulty to the attainment of the object of his 
wishes—the honor and triumpb of his adopted 
country, and the success of that branch of the public 
service at the head of which he is placed. 
‘The Galveston Times of the 16th instant contains 


a complete history of the difficulties between Com. | J 


Moore, the commander of the Texan squadron, and 
ident Houston, from which we glean the follow- 
ing facts: It appears that Commodore Moore, whilst 
at New Orleans with his fleet, involved in debt con- 
tracted on the faith of his government, received or- 
ders to put to sea. and proceed to Galveston; but it 
was not in his power to obey these orders because 
his government had not fulfilled its promises to afford 
him the means required to pay the debts incurred on 

. account of the squadron. lying on the: faith of 
his government, Com. Moore pledged himself not to 
leave New Orleans until he could pay for provisions 
which kept his officers and men from starving and 

Clothing, which concealed their nakedness. His offi- 
cers had also pledged themselves not to leave with 
him until the debts, which the deplorable situation to 

_ which they were reduced forced them to incur,should 

de provides for. 

3 hilst thus circumstanced, the government of 
Yucatan proffered him the pecuniary aid he was so 
much is need of, with the express understanding that 

he should 8 poe at once to the port of Campeachy, 

where the Mexican squadron had concentrated itself. 
Conscious that whilst he would be enabled to afford 
relief to the beseiged Yucatanese, he would also 

. promote the interests of his own country, Commo- 

doro Moore accepted the overtures of the government 
of Yucatan, and the result has already been made 

known to our readers. When news reached Texas 

. Of the proffered aid of Yucatan, commissioners were 
sent overto watch the course ofevents. They consul- 

- ted with the commodore and approved of his course. 
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A DA— 
, DEATH OF THE HON. HUGH S. LEG ARE. 
In the midst of festivities, while the bells were 
_, Minging, the guns were firing, the flags were waving, 
and the people were expressing their joy and grati- 
_' tude in the celebration of an act to commemorate 
„ons of the noblest deeds recorded in historic an- 
» hals—while the President of the United States, and 
J distinguished mea from all parts of the country were 
I 

4 


* 


our guests—and every countenance seemed radiant 
with smiles, denoting forgetfulness of care, and in- 
dulgence in joyful anticipations—the aNGEL OF DEATH 
came us—and has given usa mournful and 
impressive illustration of the sublime truth, that “in 
the midst of life we are in death.“ Hou S. Le- 
care, of South Carolina, the eminent scholar, the 
poet, the orator, the accomplished statesman, is no 
more! 

“Mr. Legare died this morning, at half past five 
o'clock, at the mansion of George Ticknor, in Park 
street. He had complained of indisposition soon af- 
ter his arrival in the city, and was, in consequence, 
unable to participate in the celebration of the 17th 
of June. The immediate cause of his death is said 
to have been inflammation of the bowels. He was at- 
tended by Dr. Bigelow, and it is unnecessary to add 
every thing which care, attention, kindness and me- 
dica! skill could accomplish, was done to alleviate 
his sufferings an’ preserve his life. 

“Mr. Legare held the high office of Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States; and since Mr. Webster's 
retirement from the cabinet, has also exercised the 
duties of secretary of state. He has been taken 
away in the very prime of life, in the midst of aca- 
reer already signally brilliant, and promising to be 
in the highest degree honorable to himself, and ser- 
viceable to his country and mankind. His death will 
be universally regarded as a national calamity, and 
must be every where regretted—for he enjoyed ina 
remarkable degree the respect and esteem of all his 
fellow citizens, without regard to section or party, 
in every portion of the Union.” 

Boston Mercantile Journal of June 20. 

The following proceedings were had in Boston on 
the next morning: 

Menicipat court. Immediately on the opening of 
the court, Mr. Parker, the commonwealth’s attorney, 
announced in the following appropriate manner, the 
sudden death of Mr. Legare, the attorney general of 
the United States, and acting secretary of state:— 

May it please your honor:—I cannot forbear from 
communicating to the court the melancholy intelli- 
gence, that the hon. Hugh S. Legare, the Attorney 
General of these United States, died at an early 
hour this morning, at his lodgings at a friend's house 
in this city. Distinguished for his talents, his elo- 

uence, his learning, his high sense of honor and all 
the amiable traits of the human character, his de- 
cease at the present time cannot but be deemed by 
the people of the United States as a very great an 
pee calamity; and, out of respect to his memory, 

move your honor, that the business of the court be 
suspended for the more solemn contemplation of 
this mournful event, and that this court do now ad- 
ourn. 

The bon. Pliny Merrick, presiding judge of said 
court, in acceding to the motion for immediate ad- 
journment, briefly alluded to the exalted character 
of the deceased, and to the elevated station which 
he had so ably filled, in the government of the coun- 
try. The court then adjourned. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. The pre- 
sident and his suite after having been received with 
due form, and respect at the cities of Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and N. York, Brooklyn, and Providence, ar- 
rived at Roxbury at about 10 o’clock on the marning 
of the 16th June, and proceeded, under escort of the 
Norfolk Guards, to the Roxbury line, where he was 
met by the mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men, of Boston, and a cavalcade of citizens, and 
conducted—under escort of the National Lancers, 
and a regiment of light infantry, (comprising all the 
Boston companies) under command of Col. Bigelow, 
through the principal street of the city to the Tre- 
mont house. 

The president was addressed by the mayor, to 
which he briefly replied. As the procession passe 
over Charlestown Neck, a grand salute was fired. 
On the arrival at the line, it commenced raining, 
and continued steadily all the morning. The pro- 
cession passed over the common, between lines of 
the children of the public schools, who had been as- 
sembled in great numbers, and who stood for up- 
wards of two hours in the rain, to welcome the 
chief magistrate of the nation. 


on his return for Washington city where he arrived 
on the morning of the 23d, accompanied by hon. J. 
Spencer, hon. A. P. Upshur, John Tyler, Jr., &c. 

Mr. Wickliffe accompamed the president on his 
return as far as Philadelphia. 


THE CHEROKEES. The judicial sovereignty 
of the Cherokee nation has been recognised hy the 
Circuit court of the United States fur the district of 
Arkansas, in the case of Moses, a negro, indicted in 
that state for the murder of a Cherokee. He was 
tried for the murder in Arkansas, and found guilty; 
but it was proved that he was the slave of a Cherokee 
Indian, and residing when the murder was committ- 
ed, with his master in the Indian country. 

The act of congress to regulate intercourse with 
the Indian tribes declares— 

“That so much of the laws of the United States as 
provided for the punishment of thecrimes committed 
within any place, within the sole and exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States, shall be in force in the 
Indian country: Provided, That the same shall not 
extend to crimes committed by one Indian against the 
person or property of another Indian.” 

The question was held to be whether this proviso, 
respecting crimes committed by one Indian, was ope- 
rative on the slave of an Indian, and this question the 
Circuit court decided in the affirmative; that the slave 
was part of an Indian tribe, and amenable to Indian. 
laws, to the exclusion of laws of the United States. 
Moses was therefore ordered to be discharged. 

| [Nat Int. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Baxxs. From the report of the bank commission- 
ers of Connecticut, we learn that there are 31 banks 
in that state with a capital of $8,580,000. Circula- 
tion $2,379,000, specie $438,752. Bills discounted 
39,798,000. 

MARYLAND. 

Law RELATIVE TO MARRIED Women. Most of our 
readers are probably not aware of the enactment of 
our late 5 whereby the property of the wife 
is exempt from liability for the debts of the husband. 
The passage of this law indicates the existence of a 
high and chivalric sense of justice among the mem- 
bers of that body. It restores to the other sex the 
right of which they have been long deprived, and 
will unquestionably alleviate much of that direful 
misery (the toleration of which has been a disgrace 
to serosa resulting from our laws of personal 
property. The worthy and unsuspecting female of- 
ten falls a victim to the wiles of a designing villain, 
who seeks to repair a squandered fortune and regain 
his former station in society by merrying a wealthy 
wife. With the stealth insidiousness of the ser- 
pent, his skilful dissembling and artful hypocrisy se- 
cure for him a place in the affections of his victim. 
He is but too successful in the consummation of his 
hellish scheming, and it is reserved for the neglect 
and sometimes even the cruelty of her husband to 
discover to the wife the terrible secret that it was 
the glitter of her gold, and pot the excellence of her 
character, that was so fascinating inhiseyes. Reck- 
less speculation or continual dissipation soon involves 
him in debt, brings him a tattered beggar to the door 
of ruin, and drives his confiding wife and unoffending 
children upon the charity of a cold unfeeling world. 
Was it just that her property should be sacrificed to 
satisfy the cupidity of creditors, some of whom were 
most probably auxiliary to, if not the immediate cause 
of his downfall? Never. It was never intended that 
the innocent should expiate the offences of the guilty 
—that weak, helpless woman should be brought to 


d | degradation and want because of her miscreant hus- 


band. Society, or rather the female portion of it, 
has long suffered from some such antidote to villany 


as this law must inevitably prove. 
| Somerset (Ad.) Herald. 


Maryland goes on humanizing and improving her 
civil as well as her criminal code of laws, whilst the 
District of Columbia, the neglected ward of the ge- 
neral government, continues, with few exceptions, to 


The houses and stores in the streets through which be governed by the same laws, however defective or 


the procession passed, were filled with spectators 
desirous to witness the procession; and many of the 
buildings were gaily decorated with flags and stream- 
ers in hour of the president and the distinguished 


men who accompanied him, holding the highest offi- 


ces in the government. 
The next day, the anniversary of the 17th, was de- 


voted to the honors of those who are commemorated by 
After the return of 


the monument of Bunker Hill. 
the procession from the field of the battle, he was 


visited Lowell, and on the morning of the 21st left 


anomalous, which existed in Maryland and Virginia 
fifty years ago, when the portion of territory beloug- 
ing to each of them within the limits of the ten miles 
square was ceded to the United States. It is difficult 
to think with any sort of patience upon the absolute 
subjection, though it has been most patiently borne, 
of so large and respectable a population as is contain- 
ed in this District, for half a century of time, not to 
the wisdom or deliberation of congress, but too often, 
as late experience shows, (in the case of the district 


present at the dinner at Faneuil Hall. On the 19th banks particularly,) to its caprice, and its unwilling- 


ness or inability to deliberate on the interests and 
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welfare of this people. In the general reform in our 
civil code, so long talked about, and so little likely to 
be soon realized, we doubt whether any one provision 
could be incorporated that would be more generally 
aceptable to the people of this District than that 
which the legislature of Maryland has introduced 
into its svstem as above. Nothing can be more con- 
sistent with reason and right than such a provision ap- 
pears to us to be; though, differing ia this respect from 
our friend in Somerset, we can very well conceive 
of a man who is poor marrying a female who is rich 
without any furtive design, or any purpose that he 
need to be ashamed of. [Nat. Int 


LOUISIANA. 

Onance IsLaxp. Those who imagine that there 
are in Attakapas no towering mountains, romantic 
valleys, sylvan glens, enchanting groves, or crystal 
lakes, are greatly mistaken, as they will be convinc- 
ed on visiting our coast bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. In Orange island, or Miller's island,” as 
it is sometimes called, all these beauties of landscape 
are combined. We have never seen a more enchant- 
ing spot or one to which we would sooner wish to 
retire from the cares and anxieties of the world. 

There is not perhaps on the earth, a spot for which 
nature has done more towards pleasing the fancy or 

tifying the wants of man than she has for Orange 
island. It is at present owned by Mr. John F. Mil- 
Jer, and a portion of it is cultivated as a cotton plan- 
tation. It is situated in the parish of St. Martin, 
about nine miles of New Iberia, bounded on one side 
by Lake Peigneur, and on the other by the Petite 
Anse, and contains four thousand acres of arable 
land, and one hundred acres of woodland. On the 
north side it bluffs up towards the lake to the height 
of one hundred feet, and on the summit of this hill 
there are some of the most magnificent forest trees 
we have ever seen. Here Mr. Miller has erected 
his dwelling house, from which he can take a view 
of his entire estate. In front there is a lawn, and on 
the sides of the hill are beautiful orange and magno- 
lia groves. Lake Peigneur is three and a half miles 
Jong and one-half mile wide; it has a depth of forty 
feet and a sandy bottom. In it may be found almost 
every description of fresh water, and along its borders 
every variety of wild fowl. When Mr. Miller pur- 
chased this island in 1832, there were on it one hun- 
dred and fifty orange trees, which are now about 
thirty years old; Mr. M. bas since planted out about 
nine hundred trees, most of which are bearing, and 
yield a revenue of three or four thousand dollars per 
annum. Those trees have withstood the severest 
frost while trees in all other sections of the country 
have been killed. Last year Mr. Miller sold in New 
Orleans, Louisville, and Cincinnati about three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars worth of oranges. The soil 
is remarkable for its fertility, and there is not a 
healthier spot in the country. Attached to this estate 
there is an immense extent of the finest pasture land. 
The fence enclosing it, on the one side, is seven miles 
and a half long. [Franklin (Altakapas) Banner. 


INDIANA. 

Erection. The electioneering campaign is vigo- 
rously prosecuted in Indiana. The election will not 
go by default. The following list comprises the no- 
minees for congress in the different districts: 


District. Whigs. ofocos. 

1. John W. Payne, Robert D. Owen, 
2. Joseph L. White, Thomas J. Henley, 
3. John B. Matson, Thomas Smith, 
4. Caleb B. Smith, No nomination, 
5. David Wallace, William J. Brown, 
6. George G. Dunn, John W. Davis, 
T. E. W. McGaughey, Joseph A. Wright, 
8. Daniel Mace, John Pettit, 
9. Samuel C. Sample, E. M. Chamberlain, 

10. David Kilgore, Andrew Kennedy. 

OREGON. 


THe WESTERN FRONTIER. A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican writing from Independence, Mo. 
under date of the 5th June says: 

By express we received advices last week from the 
Mexican governor and his troops. They were com- 
ing in as far as the Arkansas river to escort a small 
company of traders bound hitherwards, and to ac- 
company those on their return from this place to 
Santa Fe. The governor has with him about five 
hundred soldiers, and of course a goodly number of 
supernumeraries. He intends that, if our soldiers 
desire to cross the line and proceed further on their 
route to Santa Fe, he will by no means object. 

A short time since the Oregon company left our 
neighborhood. They have with them a large amount 
of stock, about two hundred waggons of ali sizes and 
descriptions, and in all probability eight hundred or 
ene thousand souls. They seem to be in high spirits, 
and go out with joyous expectations. The aged and 


young—the hardy, virtuous pioneer—the timid and 
the wealthy, have each braced themselves up for the 
trip in anticipation of the glorious harvest that awaits 
them at their new home in the west. 

The exploring expedition, Captain Stewart's com- 
pany, and one or two companies for the purpose of 
catching buffalo calves, have all left our country with- 
in a week or two past. 

Convention. The Oregon general committee of 
Ohio addressed an invitation to Col. Richard M. 
Johnson, requesting his attendance at the Oregon con- 
vention, to be held in Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th, and 
Sth days of July next. He has acepted the invitation 
in the following reply: 

W hite Sulphur, Ky., May 31, 1843. 

GenTLemen: I am honored hy your circular, by 
which I am informed that a convention will be held 
at Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of July to urge 
upon congress the immediate occupation of Oregon 
by the arms and the laws of the republic. I will 
meet you there. 

The title of the United States to the Oregon terri- 
tory, as defined by Dr. Linn and others, in the senate 
of the United States, is valid, and should not be dis- 
puted by any foreign power. As thusdefined, Oregon 
is invaluable, as part of our confederacy, in an agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial point of 
view, and, above all, in its politcal aspect. If our 
just rights and claims to our own domicil must be 
disputed by foreign nations, the sooner the difficulty 
issettled the better peaceably, if we can—forcibly 
if we must.” We do not cross the ocean and disturb, 
with our claims, and jeopardize the firesides of the 
people of other nations. We have been perplexed 
by such claims ever since we were free and indepen- 
dent. As soon as we settle one difficulty, another 
springs up of the same character, and our liberality, 
magnanimity, and forbearance, are construed and 
tortured into a confirmation of unjust pretensions by 
the adverse party. Our confederacy is the only spot 
upon earth where man enjoys the right of self go- 
vernment—the only asylum of liberty for those who 
are oppressed and down trodden in other portions of 
the giobe. 

e owe a solemn duty to ourselves, to generations 
yet unborn, and to God who has smiled upon us, and 
has always given us victory, to occupy every foot of 
this continent to which we, as a people, have a just 
claim. Every day that we postpone the assertion, 
vindication, and exercise of our right to the invalua- 
ble territory of Oregon, we increase the difficulty of 
an amicable adjustment. So far as our claim is just 
to Oregon, I am for a quick step. I am for working 
by the job. Iam, therefore, willing to adopt such 
measures as may seem most conducive to its imme- 
diate occupation, whether the government actsor not, 
having due regard to the laws and constitution. Our 
outlet to the Pacific, by the occupation of the Oregon, is 
only second in importance to our outlet to the Atlan- 
tic by the Mississippi. His arm is strong whose cause 
is just. In this enlightened age, I hope nothing will 
be required but reason and the manifestations of jus- 
tice. I would not recommend or join ina rash mea- 
sure; but in the enjoyment of our rights, persever- 
ance and firmness are necessary. With great respect, 
your fellow citizen, H. M. JOHNSON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVENTIONS. Improvements IN THE MICRO- 
scope. An individual in South Leicester, Mass. has 
communicated to the editor of the Worcester Spy, 
some astonishing improvements as having been made 
by him in the solar microscope. His improvements 
consist in representing on the screen the entire ob- 
ject with equal power, and in all the brilliancy of 
nature’s coloring. He thus describes the operation 
of his instrument: 

South Leicester, June 11, 1843. 

Mr. Epiror: There have always been two serious 
difficulties attending the effort to obtain a plain and 
perfect representation of a microscope-object on the’ 
screen. All objects whose surfaces do not present 
planes will be thrown on the screen with irregular 
power and effect; for instance, the legs of a fly, be- 
ing in advance of the body, will enter the focus of 
the lens, and be distinctly seen on the screen, while 
the body will appear dim and indefinite—when the 
body is brought into the focus the legs disappear, 
thus destroying any thing like a fair representation. 
After a series of experiments this difficulty Las been 
overcome, and the instrument we have just cum- 
pleted exhibits the entire object with equal power. 


The second difficulty alluded to is experienced in 
the examination of opaque objects. As that side of 
the object next the screen is opposite to that which 
receives the rays of light, it is of course dark, and 
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ly the observer sees only a magnified shadow. When 
using the solar rays, a refleclirg microscope will 

ive a faint delineation of the minutiæ of the sur- 
ace; and Welden, with his celebrated hydro oxygen 
instrument, partially succeeded in examining opaque 
objects whose surfaces possessed a reflecting quality, 
yet there was a dimness attending the experiments 
which events tho inspection of minute objects, 
While this difficulty remained, the most beauteous of 
nature’s works could only be examined through the 
fatiguing eye instrument. In vain the dragon fiy 
flitted by, dazzling the eye with its golden vestments, 
or the gorgeous panepa so glittered in the sunbeam, 
that the research of 30,000,000 power could yield but 
an enormous shadow. 

It is the success we have met with in our attempts 
to exhibit objects in all the brillianey of nature's co- 
loring that elates us most: although the attainment 
of our aims has cost months of labor and hard think- 
ing, yet the single display of a papilio machaon, 
whose wings measure nine feet on the screen, amply 
repaid us. 

“I cannot refrain from mentioning a metaphor- 
phose which I was happy enough to witness through 
the agency of our instrument. I had placed the 
larva of a May fly under the action of 3, 000, 000 
powers, which gave a representation on the screen 
12 feet long. While watching the movements of its 
breathing apparatus, I perceived the head to be lear- 
ing the body, or rather drawing another body with it 
from within the one I was examining. In a few se- 
conds four legs were thrown out (as one would throw 
out the frame of an umbrella) and floated on the sur- 
face of the water—the insect now measured 20 feet, 
and a more singular nondescript cannot be examin- 
ed than was presented in this half aerial, half aqua- 
tic piece of existence. 

xtending from a few feet back of the head to the 
extremity of the body, as faras it had drawn out, 
appeared on either side what seemed an ill-furled 
sail, which by an effort of the insect was immediate- 
ly flung to the breeze—and lo! a stupendous pair of 
wings was added to the scene. The old envelope 
floated away, and before me fluttered a thing of air 
The entire time, from its larve state swimming in 
my receiver till it floated away on wings, did not 
exceed three minutes. I never, in the wildest Aight 
of imagination, conjured up a sight so amazing as 
this. 

„There are other peculiarities about our instru- 
ment which I am not at liberty to mention at present. 
I will state, however, that in the arrangement and 
combination of lenses and specula, we have, in ma- 
ny instances, worked directly opposite to the ſunda- 
mental laws that have been supposed to govern op- 
tics. HENRY M. PAINE.” 


The inventive genius of our countrymen never 
rests, but is incessantly employed in the development 
of some new application of principles by which la- 
bor and time may be saved and money made. We 
find in the New York Tribune some notice of a re 
tary kniiting loom, invented after much labor and 
study, by Mr. Erasmus French, of Springfield, 
Conn., which knits stockings and hosiery of all kinds 
of perfect shape without seam or blemish, with a 
rapidity and cheapness hitherto unparalleled. Each 
machine, it is said, will knit one sock per hour, while 
one girl can easily tend ten machines, and five hun- 
dred machines may be driveu by one horse power.— 
The Rev. John Pierpont declares it the greatest me- 
chanical invention of the age. Unlike the clumsy 
and cumbrous stocking machines of former days, it 
weighs but three pounds, and may be placed on the 
centre table of any lady’s drawing room. It will 
knit cotton, woollen, silk, or any fabric, from the 
finest to the coarsest. . A disinterested friend of the 
Tribune writes from Boston. I have been looking at 
this machine with astonishment for two or thres 
days. I had heard of it before, but it takes seeing to 
make believing in these days.” [ dmmerican. 


Correspondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

REMARKABLE ANTIQUITIES. Narcuzz, 
May 17, 1843. Since I wrote to youl have had an 
opportunity of seeing some of the curious remains 
which have been disinterred in this neighborhood. 
With that view I accepted an invitation a few days 
ago to visit Washington 923 51 where they are cok 
lected and preserved. Dr. Dickinson, of this city. 
and Mr. Wailes, of Washiagton, deserve great cre- 
dit for the antiquarian zeal with which they are pur- 
suing the history of the perished race which once 
inhabited this region. Their labors have been re- 
warded by the discovery of some wonderful remains, 
which tell the story of a race possessing many arts, 
and much more improved than any of the aboriginal 
tribes with whose history we are acquainted. 

There are in the collection, goblets of classical 


it follows that none of the minutie on that part of form, which bear no resemblance to any thing known 
the object can be thrown on the screen, consequent |to our Indians. Several curious weapons of war, 
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drinking cups, and tools, the use of which does not 
appear, are im the collection. Some of the latter 
were found in ploughed fields, but the remains gene- 
rally were found by repeated searches among the 
ancient mounds or burial places of the authors. 

Dr. Dickinson has also found the bones of some 
large animal, now unknown, in his searches in the 
mammoth ravine, so called from the number of bones 
which have been found there. This skeleton was 
found in a pit of blue marl, from thirty to forty feet 
deep, containing sea shells, petrified wood. and vari- 
ous fossil remains. The bones were loose, but, after 
search, he found nearly t:e entire skeleton. 

To give you some idea of the creature, it is only 
necessary tosay, that one of the ribs, of which there 
are sixteen, is two feet long, and nearly two inches 
wide. The fore leg is five feet long, and terminates 
in afoot with three or four claws. The toes, which 
including the claw, are thirteen inches in length. 
have each four joints, from that which connects 
them with the leg. Itis evident, from the appear- 
ance of the skull, which measures eighteen by 
eleven inches, that those were originally tusks and a 

roboscis. 
j Altogether, it is one of the most curious of all the 
remains that have been exhumed in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Dr. D. will, I presume, publish a full 
scientific description in some appropriate journal for 
the benefit of naturalists and the antiquary. 4 
J. R. B. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. It is a question frequent- 
ly asked and never satisfactorily answered, what 
with the water?“ It is known that the differ- 
ence between high and low water mark as high up 
as the mouth of White River, is about 36 feet, and 
the current at high water mark runs near 7 miles to 
the hour; and opposite to New Orleans, the diffe- 
rence between high and low water is only 12 feet, 
and the current little over 3 miles to the hour, the 
width and depth of the river being thesame. From 
which we calculate that pear six times as much wa- 
ter passes by the mouth of White River as by New 
Orleans. hat goes with the excess? The only so- 
lution I have heard offered is, that it escapes by the 
bayous Plaquemine, Lafourche, and Iberville. And 
when we calculate ths width, depth, and current of 
those bayous, they fall vastly short of affording a suf- 
ficient escapement. The true explanation can, I 
think be given. At low water throughout that whole 
extent, we see a sand structure exposed underlying 
the bank, or that the alluvial structure on which our 
plantations are, is a stratum of deposite made by 
the river above its low water mark, which, opposite to 
the mouth of White River, is 30 feet thick, and as 
you descend the river diminishes in thickness, as the 
difference between high and low water diminishes, 
and nearly corresponds to it. And wherever the 
bottom is exposed it shows throughout the whole ex- 
tent that the bottom is pure course sand, showing at 
many places the ocean shingle. 

Through the superimposed alluvial structure mix- 
ed with fine sand the water percolates with such fa- 
cility and rapidity, that the water in a well dug at a 
considerable distance from the river bank, rises and 
falls with the rise and fall in the river, not varying 
an inch, and through the coarse sand and shingle of 
the bottom, if passes as rapidly as through a com- 
mon sieve. By the accurate surveys of several en- 
g'neers, it is ascertained that the fall of the Missis- 
sippi river is four inches to the mile. The distance 
from Natchez to New Orleans of 300 miles, will 
give 1,200 inches or 100 feet. The depth of the. 
river is below 50 feet at high water. The river de- 
bouches into the ocean from a promontory itself has 
made. The surface of the ocean is by measurement 
below the bottom of the river above New Orleans, 
and corresponding with the low water mark below 
New Orleans. Therefore, the river is pouring through 
is own bottom into the ocean. The superimposed 
weight giving lateral pressure to hurry the subter- 
ranean current. If the reader has ever stood upon 
a Mississippi sand bar ina hard rain, or seen water 
poured from a bucket on the sand bar, he has seen 
that neither can be done in sufficient quantity to 
produce any current or accumulation of the surface. 


The river is therefore, from the time it comes be- 
low the limestone strata of Missouri and Kentucky, 
wasting itself through its own bottom. If the Mis- 
sissippi river had to pursue its course like the Ohio, 
over a rock stratum, walled in by rock. and imper- 
vious clay banks, the high water mark at N. Orleans 
would reach 100 feet above its present limit. But 
running over coarse sand walled in by a deposite 
made of sand, ancient diluvial detritus, and vegetable 
mould, no more water reaches the ocean than the ez- 
cess over the amount that can permeate the surround- 
ing structure, and pass off in tne process of percola- 
tion or transpiration, in a subterranean descent to the 
ocean. The river without any restraint from rock 


or clay in the bottom or bank is left free to the gov- 
ernment of no other law than the laws of hydrosta- 
tics. The “washing” or wasting of the banks can- 
not be prevented, though the ‘caving’ or ‘‘sliding” 
of large portions at one time may be easily guarded 
against. There are many proofs of the validity of 
the foregoing theory derived from other rivers. 

The Arkansas, west of that state, receives several 
large tributaries, and is itself above their junction as 
large as the congregated rivers after their junction 
toithin the state. Within the state it has no more 
tributaries before reaching the Mississippi river, a 
distance of 700 miles, which lies within the sand dis- 
trict. As a consequence a rise of fifteen or twenty 
feet sometimes enters the stem of the main river 
without producing any rise at the mouth unless the 
supply is maintained fora considerable time. And 
the far famed Niger river of Africa, whose mouth 
has never been found. may be lost and wasted in the 
sand plains of the desert of Sahara, and its subter- 
ranean flood may be again collected on the surface 
of a subterranean stratum of rock and projected on 
the surface of the earth, and thus sustain the opinion 
of Pliny, that the Niger is a western and main tribu- 
tary of the Nile. [Vicksburg Whig. 

(Nore. The Vicksburg Whig seems to have for- 
gotten the discoveries of Lander, and the several 
steamboat essays made of late years by the enterprize 


of Englishmen.} At the mouth of and up the Niger. 


DUTCH REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AME- 
RICAN REPUDIATION. The annexed address, 
which we are enabled to give in full by translation. 
bearing 165 signatures of firms and individuals, was 
presented by a committee consisting of members of 
the first houses, to Mr. Hashes our charge d’affaires, 
at the Hague, and was responded to by him with 
feelings of interest and sympathy. 

Translation from the Dutch.] 
To Cuaistopuzer Hucues, Esg., 
siei d'Affoires of the United States of America at 


Hague. 
Sin: We, the undersigned, bondholders of North |p 


American loans, negotiated of late years, or secured 
upon stocks issued by several states of the union, 
confidently take the liberty to invoke your kind inter- 
cession in our behalf. 

You are well aware that the engagements entered 
into on issuing these loans have not been fulfilled; 
that the payment of the interest has been suspended; 
that resolutions passed by some of the states have 
rendered these securities almost valueless; that se- 
vere losses have been sustained; whilst every endea- 
vor to effect a remedy to this deplorable state of 
things has hitherto proved fruitless.. 

Under these circumstances, we consider ourselves 
justified in making a public appeal to the known 
sense of honor of the American people, and in bring- 
ing our complaint before the genera! government of 
a nation, which, until now, has always felt and re- 
cogn zed the high importance of public faith and 
credit. 

The deep sense of our grievances has, we are hap- 
py to say, met with sympa in the United States, 
where it has ever been publicly acknowledged. The 
doctrine of repudiation, although embraced in some 
quarters, has excited the just indignation of the ma- 
jority of the population. Men in elevated stations 

ave openly declared, that whatever the calamity of 
the times or the malpractices and dilapidations of the 
banks and public officers, or whatever the disappoint- 
ments attendant on too sanguine expectations, nothing 
can sanction such a doctrine. The inviolability of 
engagements, which having no tribunal to enforce 
them, are to be considered the more sacred as being 
placed under the protection of the national honor and 
public faith, has been warmly advocated in your 
country itself. 

We however do not hesitate boldly to express our 
opinion, that a mere acknowledgment of rights or ob- 
ligations, can never suffice to retrieve the shaken 
credit of the state, nor to dispel our just grounds of 
complaint. 

By such acknowledgment we may be emboldened 
to press vur case calmly, but earnestly, and teel our- 
selves justified in soliciting redress, but by their mere 
acknowledgment the American people can never be 
considered in the eyes of the world as having wiped 
away the stain which has been suffered to attach to 
its name. 

Do not, however, suppose, sir, that we, the uader- 
signed memorialists, shall presume to point out the 
resources that might be made available, or to sug- 
gest the measures that might, perhaps, be resorted to. 

We simply allow ourselves to put this question, 
whether, with such unbounded means at their com- 
mand, with the great energy of the people, and in a 
case of such general and paramount interest, it can 
really be so wholly impracticable to retrieve the na- 
tional credit from its present state of prostration? 


We are even bold to ask whether the only compen- 
sation offered for the injuries we have sustained, is 


to consist in a mere acknowledgment of our rights, 


unaccompanied by the slightest effort to meet our 
claims or tranquillize our anxieties. 

As Hollanders, we may be allowed to cast a re- 
trospective look upon the first period of the inde- 
pendence of your nation, and to call to mind that 
our countrymen did not remain idle spectators of the 
struggle, nor indifferent to the rising fortunes of the 
states. Long before the credit of the youthful state 
was founded upon what might be considered a solid 
basis, their capital was made subservient to the de- 
velopment and support of its prosperity. Between 
the years 1782 an! 1794, more than thirty millions 
of money were obtained here, and loaned to the 
states, in addition to which, further considerable ad- 
vances, for the same object, were made to yourcuun- 
trymen. Shall then the assistance formerly proffer- 
ed be counted for nothing? and shall it be said that 
the good faith observed in the fulfilment of former 
engagements, on the strength of which the loans in 
after times were so readily granted, was a mere de- 
Jusion? and finally, can the American nation have 
forgotten the assistance to which their rise and ex- 
istence are materially owing? Will they not endea- 
vor, by all. possible means, to avoid the appearance 
that the services rendered could be met with ingrati- 
tude! 

In conclusion, we would observe, sir, that very 
few years have elapsed since the last loans were 
contracted—the national honor was still untarnished 
—confidence in the United States was unshaken—a 
decided prgference was shown for investments se- 
cured by the resources and public honor of your 
people—and their stocks offered, as it was thought, 
the best security. Not a doubt was admitted of the 
continued course of their prosperity—the object of 
the loans contracted was to promote that prosperity 
—and accordingly capitals already profitably invest- 
ed in other quarters were transferred into these 
new loans; but within a brief space the plighted 
romises were broken, the value of the securities 
pledged for the loans dwindled away into nothing, 
and even the dividends remained unpaid. We as 
now, sir, have not the state creditors, who are suf- 
ferers by these loans, a more particular claim upon 
sympathy and support? 

These feelings and these hopes sir, we musi earn- 
estly entreat, you will be pleased to communicate to 
the general goverament of the union and to that of 
the several states. 

We join our voices to those of the numerous suf- 
ferers in an adjacent country, who have also ad- 
dressed the representative of the union; soliciting 
his good offices in the transmission of their a 85 
sentations and the furtherance of their wishes. 
These good offices have not been withheld, and we, 
the undersigned, feel firmly persuaded that from you, 
sir, our application will likewise meet with a ready 
acquiescence. 

nabled, as you are, sir, by your station to jud 

of the impression produced in this country by the 
events alluded to, and to appreciate the disastrous 
consequences they have entailed upon so many of 
our countrymen, we cannot but hope and believe 
that you will not refuse the weight of your influence, 
on which we place the utmost reliance, in every pro- 
per quarter and whenever it can be available, in pro- 
moting our just claims. 

We are, sir, your most obedt. humble servants. 

Signed by 165 individuals and firms. 

Amsterdam, April 1843. 

There is an appeal in this remonstrance to the 
memory of revolutionary benefits received from the 
Hollanders, which must render their present claims 
even more imperative. i 

TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. Lastsum- 
mer I announced to my correspondents and the pub- 
lic generally, that a “form for keeping meteoro- 
logical journals would be preparo and sent to all 
those in the United States, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Azores, and the Canadas, who should signify a wil- 
lingness to co-operate with me in my endeavors to 
find out all the phases of storms which occur within 
the range of the wide spread simultaneous observa- 
tions about to be established. 


I have to announce now that the “form” is com- 
pleted,” and arrangements are made to strike of a 
sufficient number to supply all who shall express a 
wish to aid in this most important undertaking. It 
is my intention to lay down, on skeleton maps of the 
United States, by appropriate symbols, all the most 
important phases of the great storms which come 
within the range of our simultaneous observations; 
and thus it is hoped that we will be able to determine 


elt is the “form” prepared under the direction of the 
surgoon general for the military posts. 
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the shape and size of all storms, whether they are 
round or oblong; and if oblong, whether they move 
side foremost or end foremost or obliquely; and their ve- 
mann or motion and the direction which they take in 
all the different seasons of the year the course that 
the wind blows in and beyond the borders of the 
storm; the ion of the barometer and change of 
temperature which generally accompany storms, and 
the extent to which their influence is felt beyond their 
borders. 

Now, as many of these particulars can be ob- 
served as well without meteorological instruments 
as with then, it is manifest that all who will send 
me a faithful account of the winds and weather will 
essentially contribute to the great end in view.— 
Editors of papers, too, who notice great storms, may 
be of much service by mentioning the time of great- 
est violence, and the direction of the wind and time 
of change, and sending a paper containing the ac- 
count to the al’s office, Washington cily, 
with the word “meteorology” marked on the cor- 
ner of the envelope. All papers and journals thus 
directed will come to my hands, as I am now attach- 
ed to that bureau; and efter being carefully collated 
with each other, will be deposited in the archives 
of that office, to aid the future meteorologist in de- 
veloping laws which the present state of the science 
may not enable us to detect. Let none think their 
mite too insignificant to be thrown into this common 
treasury. 

I am authorised by the secretary of state to re- 
quest all our ministers, consuls, and other diplomatic 
and commercial agents of the U. States in foreign 
countries to whom the form“ is sent, to transmit to 
the department of state the journals which they may 
keep or procure from others, that they may be imme- 
diately placed in my hands. 

All masters of vessels sailing in the Atlantic or 
Gulf of Mexico, are requested to send a copy of “logs” 
to the surgeon general s office immediately on their land- 
ing at any port in the U. States. 

f the chain of simultaneous observations could 
thus be kept unbroken entirely across the Atlantic, 
the value of the whole system would be much in- 
creased. ` 

Journals, according to the adopted plan, will be 
kept at all military stations of tbe United States; and 
the secretary of the navy has given orders for the 
same to be done at the naval stations, and in ships of 
war on our coast. Forms also will be sent to all the 
light houses and floating lights, and many of them 
will at least keep journals of the wind and weather. 
Governor Reid, of Bermuda, bas promised to send 
me journals from that island, and J have the promise 
of various journals from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 

There are many of the colleges of the United 
States from whom J have not yet had such promise; 
but I now appeal to them all, with confidence, to 
unite in their efforts to perfect this most interesting 
science. 

There are one hundred and three colleges in these 
U. States, and very many a schools; and, as it is 
known that barometric fluctuations accompan 
storms, it is manifest that the direction in whic 
storms move, and their velocity, may be ascertained 
by observations made on the darometer alone, at 
these various institutions. 

The number of observations cannot be too great. 

JAMES P. ESPY. 

Surgeon general’s office, Washington, Dec. 6, 1842. 


The above “Circular” was sent last winter to many 
hundred persons in various parts of the world, and 1 
have now (May 29, 1843) the pleasure of informing 
the “friends of science“ that more than fifly obser- 
vers, who note the barometer, and more than sixty 
others who have no barometers, have commenced 
sending in their journals. From the certainty of 
success it is now hoped that others, who feel disposed 
to aid in this great undertaking, will commence their 
observations immediately. 

It is my duty to collate all the journals, and re- 
port annually ‘to the secretary of war.” A copy of 
these reports shall be sent to each of my regular cor- 
respondents as soon as they are published by govern- 
ment. 

More observers are much wanted, especially along 
the Alleghany mountains, on both sides; in the north- 
ern parts of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine; 
in the “far west,“ northwest, and north, and in the 
ocean between this and Europe. 

I take this opportunity of requesting all my cor- 
respondents to visit the pan of any tornado within 
their reach, and let me know the following particu- 
lars: The width and direction of the pa e direc- 
tion in which the trees are thrown down on the two 
sides, and also in the middle—whether the trees are 


thrown across each other, mention on which side of] Watson, well known as the annalist of Philadelphia, 


the path, and the direction in which both the 

and under trees are lying; whether the line to which 
the trees converge on both sides, if they do converge, 
is in the centre of the path, or nearer to one side than 
the other. 

These questions apply only to a tornado where it 
passes through a forest of equal density on both sides 
of the path, ior elsewhere both borders will not be 
well defined. 

In case any one has a salt-mareb or prairie which 
he wishes to burn, or a large mass of timber from 8 
coe of land, preserve these combustibles till the 
time of a drought, if one should occur; then choose 
a very calm and clear day, and at about eight 
o’clock in the morning take a tumbler of cold wa- 
ter, in the open air in the shade, and with a thermo- 
meter find the highest temperature of the water when 
it is just cold enough to cause the moisture in the 
air to condense on the tumbler. This highest tem- 
8 is called the dew point. If this should not 

more than 6 degrees or 8 degrees (the less the 
better) below the temperature of the air, every 
thing is then favorable at the surface of the earth for 
the production of rain. Set fire to your combusti- 
bles at many places in the circumference at once.— 
Immediately an up-moving column of air will be 
roduced; and if it is not bent out of a perpendicu- 
ar motion, by an upper current of air, it will begin 
to form clouds when its top reaches as many hun- 
dred yards high as the dew point is below the tem- 
perature of the air in degrees of Fahrenheit.— 

Watch the subsequent phenomena, and deseribe them 
to me. 

If it rains, it will not extend much to the west; 
but it is probable that it will widen out from the 
place of beginning, and become a general rain to the 
east. ; 

If it should not rain, it will be prevented by one 
of two causes; an upper current of air, sweeping the 
up-moving column out of the perpendicular; or an 
upper siratum too warm and light to let the up-moving 
column swim in it. 

Other instructions will bo given, if requested be- 


fore the middle of July. 
JAMES P. ESPY. 


GODFREY—THE INVENTOR OF THE 
QUADRANT. The erection of the monument 
tothe memory of Godfrey, by the Mercantile Li 
brary Association, was celebrated at Laurel Hil, 
in a manner at once appropriate and interest- 
ing. There are, perhaps, few who a defi- 
nite idea as to the nature and extent of Godfrey's 
claim to the invention of the instrument which has 
perpetuated his name, beyond the simple story of its 
origin, and fewer still of the history of his life. It 
thus became in an eminent degree, appropriate that 
the occasion of the completion and erection of the 
testimonial in his honor, should be marked by some 
mention of how that honor, thus acknowledged, was 
acquired. The orator of the occasion, Gouverneur 
Emerson, esq., did justice to the duty assigned him, 
and his address, which was delivered in the Chapel, 
was listened to with interest by a large number of 
ladies and géntlemen whom the occasion bad drawn 
together. i 

r. Emerson commenced his address with the re- 
mark that moy were assembled under circumstances 
more agreeable than were usual atthe place in which 
they were gathered; for they were not called upon 
to drop a tear for a friend newly lost, or to sympa- 
thize with living kindred. Thomas Godfrey had 
long since passed away, and it was under the prompt- 
ing of a sense of duty that an had come forward 
to deposite a stone in honor and in justice to the me- 
mory of him who had done good service to man, and 
especially to the merchant, in the invention of an in- 
strument whicb equalled the compass in value. A 
brief review of the life of Godfrey in connexion with 
his invention of the Quadrant, and his endeavors to 
get it before the public, followed; and honorable men- 
tion was made of several citizens of Philadelphia 
who had assisted him, and given evidence of the ori- 
ginality of his invention; among whom the celebrated 

ames Logan, the companion of William Penn, 
stood foremost. The manner of Hadley’s acquiring 
knowledge of the instrument by means of informs: 
tion communicated by a sea captain who had seen it 
at Jamaica, in the West Indies, and his subsequent 
conduct, were told with much effect. 

Godfrey died at the age of forty-five years, and 
was interred ona farm near Germantown, the 
session of which changed into many hands and he 
who slept beneath the soil was at last almost forgot- 
ten. A common cart track passed through the little 
grave yard, and the common soap stone slab, which 
marked his resting place was sadly injured by the 


thrown inwards equally on both sides, or more back-| wheels. Things were growing worse and worse, 
wards on one side than on the other. If any are with the passage of each day, when Mr. John F. 


sought out the grave,and in 1838, at his own expense, 
removed the remains of Godfrey, and those of his 
father and mother, to Laurel Hill where they now 
lie. Over them Mr. Watson placed a square marble 
slab bearing the following imecription. 

Here repon remains. 


THOMAS GODFREY. 
The inventor of the 
QUADRANT. 
Born 1704—Died 1749. 
Also 


9 
The remains of his Father and Mother. 
JOSEPH H. GODFREY AND WIFE. 

They were removed from the old Homestead by 
Townsend's First Mill, near Germantown. 

The old soapstone headstone, which marked God- 
i ve, bore an inscription of which only the 
following is left, the stone having been much defaced. 
The face of the stone reads: 

Here Joseph, Son 
and Francis 
Aged Thirt 
ears and al 

onths, who 
Fourteen D 
Second Month L 
Year 1705 
As by Grace comes Election 
So the end of ovr hope 
Is the resvrrection 

On the reverse is the leek: 
rke 

Death ends man's wo 

nd labovr here 
The man is blest 
Whose labors ivst and pure 
Tis vain for 
This life for to 
for our Dear Son 
Is dead and gone before 
We hope ovr Saviovr to 
him hath ivstified 
Tho’ of his being present 
We are now T ved. 

This stone lies at the foot of the monument just 
erected, which is an elongated truncated pana, 
with an obtunded surbase,resting upon a slight mound 
at the head of the main avenue, to the left of the 
principal entrance tothe cemetery. On the east side 
of the shaft, in a medallion, is a quacrant; and on 
the west side, also in a medallion, a ship in full sail, 
both beautifully executed in basso relievo. 

On the east side of the base is the inscription, 
“Godfrey; Palmam, qui meruit, ferat;“ on the south 
side “Thomas God regs inventor of the mariners’ 

uadrant; a citizen of Philadelphia. Born 1704— 
Died 1749;” on the west His invention has confer- 
red enduring benefit upon the marine and commerce 
of the world,” and onthe north, Erected A. D. 1843; 
by the Mercantile Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, aided by citizens of Philadelphia and German- 
town.” ; 

The appearance of the monument is simple and 
attractive, indicating that correct taste was exercised 
in its design, erection and position. 

We cannot notice Mr. Emerson’s address as we 
should do, but as an able vindication of the disputed 
right of Godfrey it commanded deep interest, and 
the attention with which his remarks were listened 
to, was a sufficient token that he had acquitted him- 
self well. 

The members of the Mercantile Library Compan 
have done well in this movement. Jt was a work 
which peculiarly appertained to them; and the result 
of their endeavors will stand for a many a day, not 
only as a memento of him whom the company has 
appropriately honored, but also as an evidence of lib- 
erality, rightly bestowed, on the 2770 of the compa- 
ny itselſ. [Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF ON BRITISH 
GOODS. The London Morning Chronicle contains 
a notice of a report made by a committee, who were 
appointed for the of examining into the pro- 
bable effects of the American tariff on the trade of 
that district. In this report the committee having 
compared the duties on the various articles manu- 
factured in that district, under the respective tariffs 
of 1828, 1833, and 1842, reduced the results to a ta- 
bular form, and appended them to their report. 
These tables are not given in the article referred to, 
but the general results are stated as follows: 

„„The tariff of 1842 is found to be about one-fourth 
higher on manufactures on which ad valorem rates are 
charged, and somewhat lower on those on which 
specified rates are charged than the tariff of 1828. 
It is two-fifths higher than the average rates under 
the compromise act of 1833, on goods subject to ad 
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\ valorem rates, or equal on the average to an advance 
from 23 per cent. to 33 per cent. ad valerem; on ar- 
ticles subject to specific rates it averages about the 
same.” 

This result is somewhat different from what we 
should have expected from such a comparison; bét 
as the articles embraced in it are not specified, we 
cannot say that it is not correct. It is perhaps pro- 
bable that various articles of Birmingham manefac- 
ture may be taxed higher in proportion to the former 
tariff, than most other articles. {tis subsequently 
stated in the report, that although the rate of duty 
ad valorem is higher in 1843, than it was in 1828, the 
amount of duty is less in consequence of the greatly 
reduced cost of the respective articles. 


The report adds that notwithstanding the dispari- 
ty of duty, the several articles can be delivered in 

merica ata much lower cate of cost, duty includ- 
ed, at the present time, than at the former periods. 
“Bar iron, which would then have cost, duty includ- 
ed, £16 5s. per ton, would now cost but £10 4s. 2d. 
per ten; and the pigs, which would then have cost 
£7 18. 8d., would now cost but £4 16s. 6d.: and the 
committee are of opinion that most articles on which 
the duties have been increased, may now be laid 
down in America, in consequence of the reduction 
of prices in our markets, a low duty included, as at 
any time during the years referred to. This fact, 
however, 1s of but little benefit to trade, because 
American products have fallen in like proportion, 
and cbnsequently their means of paying are in hike 
ratio decreased; and owing to this general reduction 
of prices, the Americans are enabled to manufac- 
ture for themselves proportionably low.“ 

We have heretofore expressed the opinion, which 
we see no reason to change, that the duties under the 
new tariff on many articles are rated injudiciously 
high; and in this opinion, we believe, that many of 
the friends of the bill, in its general features, con- 
curred. But, it will be remembered, that the bill 
was passed under the most embarrassing circum- 
stances, and, with the greatest n of passing 
any bill whatever. The opponents of high rates of 
duty, instead of uniting in any effort to reduce them, 
limited their exertions to the defeat of the bill alto- 
gether, and from this, as well as from other causes, 
various amendments which might otherwise have 
been made, were defeated. 


This excess of duty, however, and its effect on the 
amount of exports tv this country, we believe 1s 
much overrated by the English manufacturers. The 
great diminution on the amount of imports of Brit- 
Ish goods to thie country, has arisen not from the 
high rate of duty, but from the want of demand in 
our markets for the goods. The excessive stocks of 
goods previously imported are yet unsold, and many 
of those s are yet m the market at prices less 
than the cost, even at the former rates of duty. At 
the same time our own manufactures meet with a 
slow demand, at excessively low prices—so low, 
that large amounts have been sold for exportation. 
This fact is sufficient to show that the absence of 
importations from Great Britain is owing not to ex- 
cessive rates of duty imposed by the new tariff, but 
to the state of the market, arising from causes en- 
tirely independent of the tariff. 


It is surprising to perceive to what an extent the 
error has prevailed abroad in France, as well as in 
England, that the stagnation of the American trade 
with those countries, is occasioned by the new tariff. 
It would be easy, we think, to show that the effect 
of the tariff in this respect has been thus far at least, 
extremely trifling. It may be added also, that should 
the tariff remain unchanged, its cffect will be very 
little fcit, except perhaps on a very small class of 
articles, on the revival of the demand for manufac- 
tures of any sort in this country. Such a revival of 
trade in this country as alone will create such a de- 
mand, may be expected to take place, at an eurlier 
period under such a tariff as is suited to check ex- 
cessive importations, than it would under a tariff, 
which by giving a monopoly of the trade to foreign 
products, and thus exhausting the supply of specie 

In the country, would soon bring back the embar- 
rassments arising from a want of currency, in addi- 
tion to that of want of credit. 

[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE STEAMER UNION. Lieutenant Hunter's 
steamship Union, now lying off the navy yard is ex- 
citing much attention among our citizens, and many 
of them visited her yesterday, although a regular 
communication between the shore and the vessel, 
from the navy yard, has not yet been established. 

The Union is a long, low vessel, with a length of 
keel of 178 feet, 35 feet beam on deck, and 28 feet 
beam atthe water line. She is rigged as a three 
masted schooner, with a square foresail, sits low in 
the water, and when seen broadside to, presents a 
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singularly rakish and saucy appearance. The decks 
are flush fore and aft, and in the place of balwarks, 
there is a light iron railing which together with the 
entire rigging, and cordage connected with the masts, 
can be set aside to allow full play to all points of the 
sa cea for the Paixhan guns, four in number, which 
are disposed for effective service on the berth deck. 


The Uers, which form the peculiar characte- 
ristic of the vessel, revolve about six feet under wa- 
ter, and are placed amidship of the vessel. Their 
motion is horizontal and the paddles project about 
two feet, the rest of the wheel moving in a case in- 
serted in the side of the vessel. The motion to the 
paddle wheels is given by two engines of one hun- 
dred and forty borse power each: (he horizontal 
shaft of the engine connects by a crank with the 
vertical shaft attached to the paddle wheel, and this 
pies to it a rotary and horizontal motion. The pad- 

le wheels are fowrteen feet in diameter and four 
feet deep. 

Good report has been made of the sailing quakties 
of this vessel from many quarters, aad we trust that 
the trials which will de made here will establish 
among our citizens ker received reputation. After 
a trial has been made we shall feel more at liberty 
to speak of ker merits. IV. S. Gaszetie. 


BALLOON TRIP. We find me following in the 
Lancaster Intelligencer, from which it will scen that 
Mr. Wise, of balloon celebrity, proposes to out- 
strip all his competitors in that line, by an effort to 
cross the Atlantic. Mr. Wise must be careful 
where he descends. 

To all publishers of newspapers on the Globe. As it 
my intention to make a trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean in a balloon, in the summer of 1844, and as 
the descent, or landing of the balloons, in my expe- 
rience, has almost invariably created unnecessary 
alarm to the inhabitants, I therefore, give this gene- 
ral notice to the sea-faring community, of all climes, 
that should they, during any time henceforth, chance 
to be in the vicinity of a balloon, either on the 
ocean, or in the atmosphere, they will not be under 
any fearful apprehensions, but endeavor to give aid 
to the adventurers. ` 

It must not be inferred from this, that the success 
is considered improbable, but merely to be prepar- 
ed for all emergencies. 

Having, from a long experience in eroastatics, | 
been convinced, that a regular current of air is 
blowing at all times, from W. to E. with a velocity 
of from 20 to 40 miles per hour, according to its 
height from the earth; and having discovered a com- 
position which will render silk or muslin, impervious 
to hydrogen gas, so that a balloon may be kept afloat 
for many weeks, I feel confident, with these ad- 
vantages, that a trip across the Atlantic will not be 
attended with as much real danger as by the com- 
mon mode of transition. 

The balloon is to be one hundred feet in diameter, 
which will cive a net ascending power of twenty-five 
thousand pounds—bejng amply sufficient to make 
every thing safe and comfortable. A sea-worthy. 
boat is to be used for the car, which is to be depend- 
ed on,in casethe balloon should happen to fail in 
accomplishing the voyage. The boat would also be 
calculated upon in case the regular current of wind 
should be diverted from the course by the influence 
of the ocean, or through other causes. The crew to 
consist of three persons, viz: an sronaut, a naviga- 
tor, anda scientific landsman. 

Therefore, the people of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and all other parts, on the ocean or elsewhere, who 
have never seen a balloon, will bear in mind, that it 
is a large globe made of cloth, ensconced in a net- 
work, with a sloop hanging underneath it, containing 
the “latest news from the United States,” with the 
crew of the world’s obedient servant, 


JNO. WISE. 
Lancaster, (Pa.) June 8th, 1843. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. We are pleased 
to make known to the public that one of the proſes- 
sors of Georgetown College, D. C. made a donation 
to the College in November, 1841, for the purpose of 
building a complete Astronomical Observatory, and 
furnishing the same with the appropriate instruments. 
Circumstances delayed the commencement of the 
building until this spring. The building is to be 
situated on high ground near the College, and to lie 
east and west; it is to contain three rooms on the 
ground floor; the east and west rooms, being intended 
or the meridian instruments, are to be only one story 
(of 15 feet) high. The middle part of the house, 
which will be thirty feet square, is to be two stories 
high in wall, and a third story principally formed by 
an hemispherical rotary dome of twenty feet diame- 
ter. A stone pier is to ascend to this third story, and 
on it will be mounted an equatorial telescope, which 


is the gift of another of the professors. In Novem- 
ber, 184), an azimuth and altitude instrument was 
ordered from the extensive mathematical and astro- 
nomical instrument factory of Ertel & Son, of Mu- 
nich, ia Bavaria, successors to the celebrated Rich- 
enback. The accuracy and fine workmanship of this 
instrument being satisfactory, an order was sent by the 
Coltege in November, 1842, to Ertel for a fine transit 
telescope of 76 inches focal distance, and 4 and 6- 
tenth inches object glass, and having all the modern 
improvements of such instruments: it is expected 
during the present year. A sidereal clock and mean- 
time chronometer have just arrived in New York 
from Mr. Molyneux, of London. A circle of not less 
than three feet in diameter for observations of decli- 
nation, &c. is intended, but not yet ordered; the ne- 
cessary correspondence concerning it is going on.— 
Application to a French artist has been made about 
a twelve-feet equatorial telescope of 8} inch aperture; 
but it remains probable that it will come from the 
celebrated establishment of Merz & Mahler, of Mu- 
nich, successors to Fraunhofer. These gentlemen 
are making the large equatorial ordered by Lieut. 
Gilliss for the Observatory now building under his 
directions for the government. 


So much has been done towards the Observatory. 
it is expected that the building willbe finished be- 
fore next winter. L Vat. Int. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the British and Foregn Bible 
Society lately took place tn Exeter hall, Lord Bexley 
in the chair. The total receipts from all sources 
were £92,476 2s. 8d.; total number of bibles and tes- 
taments issued, 982,060, and since the commence- 
ment of the society in 1804, 15,020,994. 


“The Bible the whole counsel of God. Extract from 
the speech of Lord Morpeth, before the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the 3rd of May: 

Since I last had the pleasure of attending these an- 
niversaries, it has been my lot to visit the head quar- 
ters of the American Bible society, in the city of N. 
York. (Hear.) I had there the great gratification of 
meeting many of its most distinguished members, 
and was greeted by them in a most cordial and Eindiy 
spirit; and as they showed me over their large and 
well-filled depot, I could hardly believe that I was not 
in your own depot at Blackfriars—(hear)—and, in- 
deed, I half expected to fall in with your respected se- 
cretary, Mr. Brandram—(laughter)—but when I riv- 
eted my attention of the locality, and on the things 
which then surrounded me, I must say that I felt that 
the national brotherhood, connected elsewhere by so 
many strong ties, seemed to me on that spot indissolu- 
bly close. (Cheers.) 


I felt that two great kindred races were embarked 
together in one common and catholic cause, and that 
both could spare something of their national energies 
—something from the wealth of their mighty argo- 
sies—for the permanent purposes of spreading chris- 
tian light and truth over the dark corners of our globe. 
(Hear, hear.) And, though special missions may be 
productive of advantages, new treaties lead to an im- 
proved understanding, and fresh boundaries increase 
the probabilities of peace—I could not but hail in the 
Bible Society a safer basis for all these reciprocal ad- 
vantages, than in ali that trade or commerce could 
preach or diplomacy persuade. (Cheers.) And it is 
not to foreign concord alone that I would look, when 
auguring well of the effect of the operations of the BI- 
ble Society, because I cannot but think that it seems 
equally calculated to exercise a beneficial influence on 
our domestic concord. Indeed, one of the many claims 
which I ever feel it has upon my allegiance—one of 
the many powerful arguments it puts forth to gain my 
attachment and wim my support—I find in its admira- 
ble adaptation to supply that which seems to be not 
the only, but the foremost—not the exclusive but per- 
haps the most trying—object of our times, religious 
co-operation, religious charity, religious peace. 
(Cheers. ) , ` 

In saying this I trust I shall not be suspected of an 
indifference to the claims of essential truth—of life 
giving doctrines, (Hear.) There may have been 
times—there may have been places, where lukewarm- 
ness and latitudinarianism with respect to deeds have 
been the evils to be most sedulously guarded against; 
but I must say that, in my view at least, it does seem 
that the prevailing tendency and risk of our own day 
lie in our fencing ourselves in too exclusively instead 
ot too loosely, behind the entrenchments of our own 
opinions. (Hear.) Truth may often call for mar- 
tyrdom—it cannot once call for intolerance. (Hear. ) 
She may be summoned through the furnace, but woe 
to her ifshe kindle it! (Hear.) As has been ably 
and eloquently enforced by the right Rev. Prelate who 
has just addressed us, what the Bible Society has to 
deal with, what the Bible Society distributes, and 
what the Bible Society conſines itself to, is the whole 
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counsel of God — (hear, hear) —and whosoever joins | surrendering a part. in the hope—a delusive hope, 
in the great and good work of distributing it—what- we are firn. ly convinced —of obtaining greater per- 
ever be the case with regard to his other works —in | manency to what is left, the great body of our man- 
that does well—(hear)—in that deserves the right | ufacturers stand where they have ever stood. We 
hand of my fellowship, and I shall have it until one of | do not confine our remarks to the manufacturers as 
two things come to „ either it de proved ; such: it is even more true of all engaged in the me- 
that the whole counsel of God is not the proper food | chanic interests —our hatters, shoemakers, our work- 
and aliment of man in whatever condition of what- ers in tin, copper, lead, &e.— among our saddlers—in 
ever clime, or of whatever color—{cheers]—or till a word, with all who are interested in the protection 
it be known that the whole human family is so well of labor in every. way. 

supplied with the Bible, as to render the exertions off With these, past opinions remain unchanged.— 
the Bible Society superfluous. [Cheers.] Nothing has occurred, nothing can ‘occur, to recon- 


— cile them in throwing open our markets unprotected 
NATIONAL COMITY. From the Newark Daily to the grasping command of rival foreign nations.— 
Adcertiser. We took occasion recently to present to 


Any statement to the contrary, all the broad asser- 
our readers a series of extracts from a recent de- tions of the Journal of Commerce adverse to this, are 
bate in the British parliament, serving to show the | not true. They may find credit with the southern free- 
feelings of kindness and good will which appear to 


trader, ready to believe, glad to believe, any thing 
revail among the men of that country towards the and every thing. But they are not true, nevertheless. 
Piited States, and their desire to preserve the amica- 


They cannot be sustained. 
ble relations which now so happily exist between us. Upon the great and paramount question of pro- 
It is certainly cause for rejoicing that the political | 


tection New England stands where she ever has stood. 
affairs of two great nations having so much in com- 


mon should be so harmonized, and such we are happy 
to believe is the sentiment of the great body of the 
intelligent people of both. 

But while the governments of two countries are thus 
securing peace by negotiation, the progress of a com- 
mon literature and religion is powerfully tending to 
bind us together in the surer bonds of social and 
moral sympathies. ` 

This fact was very gratefully manifested in various 
forms at the recent religious anniversaries in London, 
but especially in the speeches of those who address- 
ed the numerous assemblies at Exeter Hall. 

From a speech by the Rev. J. B. Condit, of Port- 
Jand, in Maine, we take this concluding extract; 
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She wants no exclusive privileges no monopolies— 
no hot-bed legislation. But she does ask that her 
labor shal} have the fostering protection of govern- 
ment alike, whether it be employed in commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, the fisheries, the me- 
chanic arts, or elsewhere. She asks for ample and 
equal protection for all. To this she has ever ad- 
hered. This cause she will not now desert, when ex- 
perience has now so fully established it as the true 
ground.” 
From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

The arrivals of specie since the first of last Janu- 
ary under the operation of our present whig tariff 
have been nearly as follows: 

January 1, per steamer from Liverpool $1,000,000 
a | 75,000 


“J am not aware that any thing which I can say from Vera Cruz ; 
will ensure increased sympathy for the object, or „ 27 from Liverpool 655,955 
secure a more hearty concurrence in the resolution | February 21. 1,076,846 
which relates to it. I would, however, in conclusion di from Vera Cruz 60,000 
take the liberty of making this remark—that among | March 12, per Great Western 1,000,000 
the scenes with which my recollections of England | April 16, from St. Thomas 50,000 
will be associated with delightful emotions, will be t ships from Liverpool 150,000 
those in connexion with your Aa ti and benevo- % from Vera Cruz 50,000 
lent institutions. (Hear, hear.) Here it is that my 4 19, from London 100,000 
choicest feelings have been drawn out; here I have be- 0 20, steamer from Liverpool 1,200,000 
held the choicest manifestations of the feelings of En- « 27, ships Liverpool and Havre 350 000 
glish Christians. Here—if I may be permitted to} May 5, steamer from Liverpool 2,300,000 


refer to a subject which seems materially to enter „2, ships 150.000 


into all speeches—here there is no 1 territory, 1 11. Great Western 1. 600, 000 
as there was in that state from which J come.— “ 19, Caledonia 1,500,000 
There are no boundary lines here to besettled. We 1. ſrom Liverpool and Havre 500, 000 
have no treaties to make before we can go forth in | Smaller sums at various times 1,000,000 
this work. The territory 1s the world, and we are all aniso 
under one banner, going to conquer it for the king of $12,817,801 


kings—the one Lord, one Father, and one Saviour 


Should specie continue to flow into this country for 
ef us all.” l 


the remainderof the year at the same rate with which 
it has during the last five months, our balance sheet 
on the lst of January, 1844, will show a clear gain 
of over $27,000,000. This is the natural result of 
whig policy, which checks the,excessive importa- 
tion of foreign goods, which encourages home pro- 
duction, and thereby creates the wherewith to sus- 
tain a large export trade. We wish to place this 
momentous subject. in the simplest possible form be- 
fore the mind of the reader; and we appeal to his 
candor to say if the large agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial firm of Ji & Co. are not, 
when taken in the aggregate, better and cheaper cloth- 
ed, housed, and fed, at this time, while laying up 
twenty-seven millions a year in gold and silver by 
their foreign trade alone, than they were in 1841, 
when instead of laying up a commercial profit of 
twenty-seven millions, they actually ran in debt over 
and above all their exports thirty-seven millions 
for foreign gew-gaws? Do not these undeniable 
facts show a difference, a balance of account, in favor 
of Jonathan & Co. under whig policy of sixty-four 
millions? 

The loco foco policy ran the firm in debt 37 mil- 
lions a year, while its authors gloried in the encou- 
ragement thereby given to a foreign industry, to the 
manifest injury of home labor and home production 
To pay this needless foreign loco foco debt, it has 
taken more than two dollars’ worth of the property 
of the firm to pay one of the debt, owing to the 
scarcity of a sound circulating medium, which never 
fails to afflict an individual or a nation that buys 
more than he or it sells or earns. If we add the in- 
terest and cost of collection to the debt of thirty- 
seven millions, and to that the enormous sacrifice of 
property to bring it down to its value in gold in fo- 
reign markets, after paying a duty for the support 
of foreign governments averaging $113 on every 
$91 worth of exports, the Joss of the firm cannot 
be estimated at less than one hundred millions, to 

“The manufacturers of ihe: north have not abandoned | say nothing of the greater loss from the idleness 
this great American principle. Whatever may be the | and unproductive labor of so large a portion of the 
individual opinions of some as to the expediency of | partners. 


From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. As there 
js much speculation just now concerning commercial 
“arrangements” and the practicability of bringing 
other countries into a scheme for mutual benefit, it 
seems proper that we should understand how things 
have stood heretofore: ; 
The whole importation of 1841 into the 
United States was 
The whole amount of duties was 
Being at the rate of 11} per cent. 
What, on the other hand, is the whole amount 
of our products exported to other countries, and 
what is the amount of duties which they collect upon 
them? 
The whole amount of exportations 
from the United States in 1841 was 
The amount of duties levied on them 


$127,945,000 
14,487,000 


491,000,000 


was 113,500,000 
Being at the rate of 124 per cent. 

The average value of the tobacco exported in 1839 
and 1840 was $9,225,045. 

Upon this was levied a tax in Europe of eee 
540— being a tax of near 300 per cent. upon the value 
of the article in this omn 

That must be a strong faith which can hope to 
accomplish very speedily by ‘‘arrangement” a sys- 
tem of fair reciprocity of trade out of such a state 
of things as this. Still, all things are possible.— 
The most, apparently, irreconcilable tbings bave 
been harmonized, and it may be, possibly, that an 
international arrangement so attractive in promise 
and so fraught with mutual benefits will prove to be 
practicable. But it is a “maybe”—a conjecture— 
a chance, for which we should be slow to give up 
a present certain good. The manufacturers of 
New England, we are assured by the Boston Atlas, 
are vot prepared for the bazard. That paper says: 
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Under the protective policy, instead of selling pro- 


perty to the amount of one hundred millions to pa 
a foreign debt of thirty-seven millions, the firm will 
be out of debt, and have twenty-seven millions of 
foreign gold which it will have paid for this year, 
over and above what it has consumed of foreign pro- 
ducts. Hence it will be able to put nine millions 
more than usual into the pocket of the commercial 
branch of the firm; nine millions more than usual 
into the pocket of the agricultural branch of the 
firm, and nine millions more than usual into the 
porke of the manufacturing branch of the great 

rm of Jonathan & Co. Over twelve millions of dol- 
lars of this sum, as the figures at the head of this 
article demonstrate, have already been divided. Its 
auspicious influence is manifest in the building of 
many new and splendid ships at New York aud other 
phe ag the increased price of flour, pork, lard, 
and all agricultural products, to the joy and much 
needed relief of the husbandman—and in the aston- 
ishing improvement of every branch of domestic 
manufactures, many of which are now for the first 
time exported to Great Britain and sold atu profit. 
Reader, which is the true system? The free trade 
run in debt policy of the loco focos, or the keep out 
of debt, money earning, money saving policy of the 
whigs? 

LETTER OF MR. SEARS. 
Boston, 27th May, 1843. 
Dear Sm: Understanding that af erroneous jm- 

pression has been made upon some of our friends in 
relation to a letter lately addressed to Mr. Webster, 
and signed by me and others, and that they: appre- 
hend its purpose to be a movement towards a volun- 
tary abandonment of the principle of protection, and 
of course injurious to the interests of New England, 
I feel it proper, as the writer of that letter, to express 
an opinion, and as far as depends on me, to put their 
fears at rest. 


You are wel] aware—and the information comes 
from a quarter to leave the fact hardly doubtful— 
that in all probability the industry of the north is 
approaching a point at which it must either success- 
fully resist its opponents, or yield to their power.— 
The great interests of the south in cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, are striving to unite with them the wheat 
and grazing interests for a purpose, which if success- 
ful, may prove extremely prejudicial to the north, 
and whose combined action will be seen and felt at 
the coming session of congress. 


You know how very precarious the existence of 
the present tariff is—the power which the whigs had 
at command could hardly carry it, without assistance, 
even in a whig congress—and that it is very doubtful 
if itsurvive the next session except some means be 
devised to give the subject a more impartial investi- 

tion than it is likely to have at present, and less 
influenced by local prejudice, and party politics.— 
Let me ask the favor, therefore, of our friends to 
look at this matter in a practical point of view and 
examine these facts. I believe they will then 
agree, that the utmost skill and vigilance should be 
exercised to preserve this very principle of protec- 
tion which they think has been assailed. Let them 
count the array which will probably be brought 
against it in the approaching legislative assembly.— 

hey will find it very formidable—such as we can 
with difficulty resist—and if we may judge of the fu- 
ture by the past, our position is critical. 


The tariff has not yet been fully comprehended, 
nor its details properly adjusted by any committee 
of congress to whom it has been lately intrusted.— 
Neither can it be expected that it will be, while 
these committees are formed as they are at pre- 
sent, and forced to report prematurely. Sufficient 
time is never given them—and if it were, too many 
foreign subjects are intruded into the discussion to 
enable them to make a fair investigation. Politi- 
cal manœuvres are brought to bear upon them, and 
electioneering management to sway them, while 
local interests, striving for selfish objects, are ever 
in motion to dictate each section of a bill. Ido not 
say that these are known truths, but they are prevail- 
ing opinions. 

And who are to compose the next congress? Will 
it be more enlightened, more statesmanlike, more 
honest than the last, and those which have preceded 
it? Will the interests of the north be more fully, or 
more ably represented? Will protection or free trade 
be in the majority? Is it not to be feared that a change 
of policy, and a change unfavorable to us, will follow 
a precipitate action on the present law? And if so, 
how can such action be avoided? I believe it can be, 
by the appointment of a commission to digest a liberal 
and judicious code for legislative action, connected 
with preliminary movements between this country 
and other countries, by which the views and wishes 
of each nation may be known, and, if possible, adjusted 
to matual advantage. 
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In the parliament of England, before any great 
measure is adopted by government, which will in any 
way affect the property or industry of masses of the 
people, the subject is thoroughly examined by a per- 
manent committee —witnesses are called to prove 
each fact in detail—a correspondence is opened on 
all sides—no mode of investigation is omitted—and 
full time for deliberation is given. And thus the com- 
mittees become possessed of every part and parcel of 
the subject, and all the bearings of it, and report un- 
derstandingly, and due reliance may be placed on 
their reports. 

This is precisely what is pointed at by a part of 
the letter alluded to. it is suggested that the ablest 
men of the nations interested, should be appointed 
on a commission to meet and amicably discuss the 

at subject of international trade for reciprocal 
enefit. And if the parties can agree upon prelimi- 
minaries, then to report them for legislative action. 
Nothing more. This could do no harm—it might do 
much gvod. At all events, it would postpone the 
discussion of the subject in legislative councils until 
a mass of evidence and facts was collected to enable 
each nation to act with a clear understanding of the 
licy of the other, and in the spirit of friendly re- 
ations. The purpose is one of peace and good will. 
Inetead of hostile acts, restrictions, and prohibitions, 
injurious to all and of benefit to none, we should 
have an amicable conference, and an honest effort 
for mutual accommodation. No other idea is thrown 
out than an “adjustment of preliminaries in the im- 
portant question of international trade.“ And how? 
„By the appointment (on our part) of the only in- 
dividual (Mr. Webster,) to whom the several inte- 
rests of the north and south can look with equal 
confidence.” For what? For protection. And is 
there anything to be feared in this? Is not Mr. Web- 
ster able to cope with any statesman or diploma- 
tist of any country? We think he is; and though we 
admit he has equals, we acknowledge none his supe- 
riors. 

To entrust the interests of New England to their 
ablest defender is no voluntary abandonment of them. 
To be desirous that he should use his skill and talents 
to protect them, is not to give up protection. And until 
it can be shown that our best and ablest men are no 
match for the best and ablest of Europe, we have no- 
thing to fear. 


Our friends must not allow themselves to be alarm- 
ed at every new position which is assumed. Let 
them read again the letter. They will find it to be 
no more than a concurrence of opinion on topics 
which have previously been the suhject of friendly 
conversation. They have not the slightest reason to 
fear either that Mr. Webster, to whom it is address- 
ed, or the gentlemen who have given it the sanction 
of their names, intend to desert the interests of New 
England. Have they not, one and all, a considerable 
stake in those interests? And what can be their ob- 
ject except to secure, it possible, stability and suc- 
cess to each individual interest? They are not agitators 
for politica) effect—not one of them is an office hol- 
der or an office seeker. They are not president ma- 
kers or leaders in any form; but private citizens who 
are anxious for their country’s good, by whomsoever 
governed, willing to surrender something of a pre- 
sent advantage for the sake of permanency and peace. 
Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 

DAVID SEARS. 

Robert G. Shaw, esq. Belknap street. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AT BUNKER 
HILL. In its account of the Bunker Hill celebra- 
tion, the Boston Courier says: 

The most interesting part of this portion of the ex- 
ercises, was the descent of the revolutionary soldiers 
from their carriages, and their ascent to the seats 
prepared for them near the orator. We have pro- 
cured a list of these venerable men, and their respec- 
tive ages, which we have great pleasure in publish- 
ing. They were as follows: 

ame 


: Age. Name. ge. 
Phineas Johnson (the old- Ephraim Marsh 76 
est patriot present 97 Peter McIntosh 85 
Jonathan Harrington 95 Wilham Wiggin 79 
Alpheus Bigelow 85 Jacob Elliott 81 
Levi Harrington 85 John Palmer 78 
Robert Andrews 81 Daniel Usher 77 
Elijah Dresser 93 Hugh Moore 79 
Josiah Cleveland 89 John Clemont 81 
Jesse Smith 88 N. Shaw 79 
Philip Bagley 88 Josiah Fletcher 84 
Needham Maynard 88 Nathan Fisk 80 
Roger Plaisted 87 Benjamin Robbins 77 
Enos Reynolds 87 John Scott 79 
Joseph Stephens 86 Jonathan Bourne 76 
Nehemiah Porter 85 John H. Seawards 64 
James Harvey 82 Seth Thomas 89 
Josiah Hobbs 81 Elisha Scott 85 
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Josiah King 
William Morse 


Samuel Woodruff 83 
Nathaniel B. Leonard 82 
9 


Jared Wilson 82 Samuel Morgan 7 
Jacob Merrill 84 Josiah Jenkins 82 
John Howard 88 Obadiah Albree 79 


Abram Wheelwright 86 Sylvester Dana 74 
Thomas Farisiebe 82 John Taylor 85 
Josiah Haskell 84 Joseph Jewett 82 
Abijah Dresser 92 Nathaniel Sherman 78 
Edmond Nason 87 Joseph Smith 90 
John McCliintock 82 


Nicholas Vanrenseller 88 
5 


James Small 86 Matthew Gregory 

Thomas Trask 83 Nehemiah Porter 85 
John T. Dodge 80 Azariah Fuller 80 
Samuel Smith 84 Joseph Young 8] 
Elisha D. Williams 85 Joseph Sylvester 79 
Samuel Downing 76 Oliver Johonnot 83 
William Emerson 83 William Bliss 84 
Abijah Harrington, 82 Josshua Reed 81 
John Ely 85 Nehemiah Holden 79 
Ruſus Kingsley 81 Thomas Robbins 82 
Samuel Lord 84 William Makepeace 80 
Adams Wheelock 80 Levi Morse 81 
H. Bicknell 81 Mark Greene 81 
Ephraim Hunt 80 George Fishley 82 
John Shoals 84 Samuel Young 87 
Eben Choate 75 Joseph Eveleth 87 
Daniel Holden 79 Bradbyll Livermore 79 
Josiah Gorham 83 Ebenezer Tappan 82 
Chandler Russell 79 Reuben Leighton 81 
Simeon Draper 79 B. Rlemigton 84 
Ebenezer Storer 85 Nathaniel Berry 87 
Josiah Harvey 78 Daniel Ross 86 
Benjamin Sullivan 82 Joseph Kilpatrick 80 
John Cheney 80 Abraham Rose 84 
Luther Carey 82 Alexander Black: 82 
Levi Robinson 89 — 
Thomas Stanwood 80 Total number 107 


The first ſour of these gentlemen were combatants 
at Lexington and Concord; Mr. Johnson also at Bun- 
ker Hill; and the next eleven likewise belonged to 
the troops who so gallantly held the slight and tempo- 
rary redoubt against the regular forces of Britain.— 
The others took part in some one or more engage- 
ments during the revolution. Captain Josiah Cleave- 
land, above mentioned, was not only at Bunker Hill, 
but in the batUes at Harlem Heights, White Plains, 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and Yorktown, at the 
capture of Cornwallis. He entered as a volunteer 
under Col. Putnam, and was afterward in Sullivan’s 
brigade. He was born at Canterbury, Ct. December 
3, 1753, and now resides in Tioga county, New York. 
He has performed a journey of over four hundred 
miles to attend this celebration. 


From the N. York American of 17th inst. 
BUNKER HILL FESTIVAL. The following 
reached us by magnetic telegraph, and purports to be a 
faithful report of the spores made at the greatdin- 
ner given to President Tyler in Faneuil Hall. It has 

the usual merit of coming by special express. 
After the cloth was removed, and the chairman 
had proposed the bealth of Mr. Tyler, our reporter 


says: 

The 5 rose amid no applause whatever, 
and said, that feeling by no means comfortable where 
he was, and being in a hurry to get away, he hoped 
his right-hand man, or rather he should say his dis- 
tinguished friend on his right, (the secretary of the 
treasury), would reply for him. [Loud cries of no. 
no; speak for yourself, etc.] After a few moments’ 
hesitation, and some ejaculations, which the reporter 

refers suppressing, the president proceeded: | am 

ere, fellow citizens,in Faneuil Hall, which was 
called the cradle of eed by believe, by Lord Ash- 
burton—with whom I, and nobody else, I wish you to 
understand, concluded a treaty by which great advan- 
tages have been secured to you and the democratic 
state of Maine—whose good will (added the presi- 
dent with earnestness, bowing pcos in a north- 
east direction), I am particularly anxious to concili- 


ate. 

And let me tell you, gentlemen, that but for me, 
this vexed question never would have been settled. I 
was raised up by Providence to settle it. If I had'nt 
cried at Harrisburg, and General Harrison (poor 
weak old gentleman) hadn't died at Washington, de- 
pend upon it you could not have cut a single shin- 
gle; and as I know, my New England fellow-citizens, 
that this view of the subject commends itself to your 
disinterested sympathies, it must, with you at least, 
be matter of devout thanksgiving, that I was raised 
up by Providence for this work of peace. I have 
been charged, said the president, with coming here 
on an electioneering tour. This is far from the 
truth. This is the land of the Pilgrims; but if any 
one supposes that I am in any sense what some dis- 
tinguished statesman, whose name I Have forgotten, 
calls a “Pilgrim president,” or that my cabinet is a 
“travelling cabinet,“ he is much mistaken. So far 


a 


from it, that the best man of my cabinet, the only ond 
that attends to his legitimate duties, and scorns pare 
ticipation in party drudgery, has been left in Washes 
ington; and the rest have come along with me, bee 
cause they could do no good if left behind. I had 4 
great mind to come by myself—I mean per se; but 
could I, or could they—added the president, his eye 
beaming with the true spirit of Virginia eloquence, 
sit quietly with my legs over the fire place, when my 
fellow citizens were in thousands rushing up to Bun- 
ker Hill, the holy shrine where, as I have said at 
aa place on my journey, the first blood of the 
revolution was spilled. How could I, with my mind 
stored with rich associations from Weems’ Life of 
Washington and Wirt's Patrick Henry, sit still and 
lose such a chance of showing that I too knew some- 
thing of the revolution? I a full blooded Virginian! 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have been in Philadelphia,— 
that hallowed spot where the councils would not call 
on me; I have been at Trenton; where the new post- 
master welcomed me across the classic furds of the 
Assanpink; I dined near the bloody death place of 
Mercer, with my friend Captain Stockton, who is 
now building a steam frigate at Philadelphia to be 
called the John Tyler: in short, I have talked and 
thought of nothing but revolution and repeal since I 
left Washington; and now, said the president, evi- 
dently rising with his subject,—I have come down 
from Bunker Hill and am here in Faneuil Hall. 
There are rich associations connected with this vee 
nerable pile. The cradle of liberty! I can now 
think of Liberty’s sweet slumber when rocked to 
sleep by John Hancock and John Adams, without a 
contrast (I trust I may be excused the digression) to 
the fitful repose of true democracy, when, from mp- 
tives of temporary expediency, I, its representative, 
consented to share hehe with a restless latitu- 
dinarian like Botts. Never did I so sensibly realize 
the propriety of a strict construction of the /rame- 
work of the institution on which we repose as on 
that occasion. It was the crisisof the constitution. 
My scruples may be considered narrow and exclu- 
sive: but let any one make the 5 that I 
have done, and try how difficult it is to stretch be- 
yond its legitimate capabilities the blessed instrument 
which had been woven for our comfort and protec- 
tion, and I am sure my scruples will be kindly judg- 
ed. ‘The error of those who favor a liberal con- 
struction consists in continual restlessness—an ina- 
bility, if he might use a homely illustration, to lie 
still; and he, the president, was satisfied from his 
painful experience, thut no one of his character and 
Opinions could, with comfort to himself or advantage 
to his country, sleep in the same bed with a man of 
Botts’ principles and habits. These recollections 
had crowded on his mind in thinking of the trials 
which the heroes of the revolution underwent; and 
having now, he trusted, frankly explained himself on 
this topic, which had been so much misrepresented, 
he dismissed it forever. The president then con- 
cluded by thanking his Boston friends for their kind 
hospitality, which he appreciated the more as his 
conscience told him it was entirely undeserved. 
(Great cheers.) 

The next toast given was— 

The chowder-maker of Marshfield, D—-] W—-r: 
the defender of the union, the expounder of the con- 
stitution—and J——n T——r’s secretary of state!!! 


Mr. W—r replied briefly by thanking his Boston 
fciends for all they had done for him, but intimated 
it was nothing more than he had a right to expect. 
He had always talked plainly to them, and they 
seemed to like it; and if they expected civil words 
from him now, they were very much mistaken. He 
knew perfectly well whom he bad to deal with; and 
that when he wanted to have his way, all that was 
needed was to satisfy his New England friends he 
could promote their interests. These were the pa- 
triots he liked to deal with; these were the men he, 
D——] W——r liked to trample on. [Here the ora- 
tor, who seemed much disturbed ever since the pre- 
sident claimed the credit of the Ashburton treaty, 
stamped his foot with great vehemence.] But what, 
said Mr. W., turning to the president of the United 
States, isto become of me? Where, turning to the 
company, am I to go? Houseless, friendless, and 
forlorn, I tell you it is not safe to leave me in the 
street. I am a desolate man, who thrusting his 
hands into his pockets finds no change, and may be 
tempted in despair to rob his neighbors. It isa 
strange and novel position, but I will make the best 
of it. 1, the strong man, will strike a heavy blow 
before I fall. I have sounded the brazen trumpet of 
a new policy: no tariff—no protection—no free trade 
—no theories of 1824, or 1828, but reciprocal duties 
and commercial treatses—no popular representation 
—but a president und senate to make or unmake the 
commerce and manufactures of the country; and on 
this, be the cost of principle what it may, I mean to 
stake my destiny. Mr. W. entered into a tabular 
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view of Hanseatic and Marblehead tonnage—duties 
on foreign molasses, and the fishing bounties, and the 
results of the navigation acts, which were listened 
to with great interest, and concluded by giving a 
toast: 

“My kind Boston friends—the most forgiving and 
the most forgetful—tolerant of the past, credulous 
for the future. May they hold out to the end.“ 

The secretary of the navy, in acknowledgment, of 
a toast Jaudatory of his administration, and of the 
various court martials which have occurred under 
his orders, said; — He was very happy to know that 
the frequency of courts martial met with the appro- 
val of his friends. He sbould endeavor to continue 
them. They were calculated to familiarize the navy 
with nice questions of military and constitutional 
law, the importance of which in his judgment, 
could not be exaggerated. For the commodore of 
an American squadron to be ignorant of the views 
which the Virginia statesmen of 1800 had of the re- 
lative position of the state sovereignties to the u- 
nion, appeared to him deplorable. He had even 
known a post captain to hold to the heresy of the 
power of congress to incorporate a bank. All of 
which may be obviated by frequent courts martial | 
and the attentive study of his (the secretary’s) lit- | 
tle work on the constitution in which he had demo- 
lished Judge Story, and of the president’s vetoes, to 
which he had largely contributed. In connexion 
with this matter of a bank, he said the president 
had been much misunderstood. It was not necessa- 
ry to deny that at one time Mr. Tyler had favored a 
bank. and had pledged himself to that effect at Har- 
risburg. A sound view of the constitution and the 
true obligation of the federal compact, authorized 
him to concede thus much. But what of that? It 
was a cardinal principle of Jeffersonian democracy 
that one generation could not bind another, and when 
Mr. Tyler became president he was as different from 
Mr. Tyler, the candidate, as one generation differs 
from another. One century couldn't bind another 
one year couldn't bind another—one man couldn't 
bind himself. This was demonstration. This was 
Virginia logic and Virginia morality too: at least so 
it was settled in the Accomac circuit. After a few 
further remarks on the internal improvement ques · 
tion, the Virginia resolutions of 98, and the danger 
of consolidation, the secretary sat down. 

Fourth toast. The new secretary of war, James 
Madison P——r, a living evidence of the discrimi- 
nation of J——n T——r, who sought for a warrior 
and statesman, and found one on the peaceful banks 
of the Lehigh. 

Mr. Pr jumped up and said he had a few 
words to say, and would say them in an off-hand 
kind of away. Gentlemen seemed embarrassed b 
associations connected with this old place. He 
didn’t. He hadhad so many strange associations in 
his time, that nothing could embarrass him. I don’t 
care a fig for historical associations. That's all 
gammon, sir. I’m a democrat—a Pennsylvania de- 
mocrat, and am as little embarrassed here as I would 
be io the common pleas of Northampton county, 
where—I say it with pride and exultation, which 
will, I hope, be pardonable—I practised with honor 
and distinction, and where I should still have been, 
had not the president of the United States certiorari- 
ed me to Washington. Some folks have expressed 
surprise at seeing me secretary of war. What right 
have they to feel surprise, let alone express it? Am 
not I a democrat?—my father and mother were de- 
mocrats—my nephew is the democratic sheriff of 
Philadelphia, and bas a posse—and my brother the 
governor a perfect Indian of democracy. In Penn- 
sylvania it is no matter what a man does, if he isa 
democrat—he may kick his grandmother if he 
chooses, provided he ever had one. I do not, how- 
ever, pretend, Mr. Chairman, as a democrat, to have 
ever had a grandmother, but I do not abandon the 
right in the abstract, and this principle I contended 
for as eariy as 1819, in the case of Snively vs. Sieg- 
fritz, which was aw appeal from a justice of the 

eace of Lehigh county on a question of costs—but 

will refrain from these things. Iam not vain-glo- 
rious—yet that case is to be found, Mr. President, 
on the records in the prothonotary's office at Allen- 
town, and I believe was reported at length in the 
Doylestown Democrat. 


Gentlemen of the jury—I mean Mr. President— 
if any body finds fault with my being secretary at 
war, let him take a quo warranto, as I said to David 
when he made his own son high sheriff. I like these 
ex relatione p ings. But enough of this! sir. 
What a glorious day has this been! sir. The battle 
of Bunker Hill, as the president has been continually 
saying on our journey, was a first rate battle. When 
old Prescott swore Howe shouldn’t get over the post 
and rail fence, he made what ] call a capital affidavit 
of defence. It was a sort of special injunction on 
further proceedings. [Here the president med 


much embarrassed and Mr. Rt T——r whisper- |as the site for the centre of the celebration—the offi- 


ed to the secretary at war.] I beg your pardon, 
sir. And, Mr. Chairman, let me say, no exceptions 
can be taken to the proceedings of thisday. I have 
witnessed many jubilees. In fact, sir, I made the 
dam across the Lehigh, and laid the foundation by 
contract of that noble work, which was unfortunate- 
ly swept away by the great freshet of 1841. But 
what ſreshet can ever sweep away the monument we 
have consecrated this day, or depreciate the stock. 
The man that shall attempt it willbe damned to 
everlasting fame like the Lehigh aforesaid. But, 
Mr. President, it is not for me to talk of these things. 
[ see men about me who no doubt will go it exten- 
sively on the learned system. Permit me, in con- 
clusion, to thank you for the kind manner in which 
you have been pleased to speak of my poor abilities. 
Sucb as they are they shall be devoted to my best in- 
terests and those of my friends and kindred. I learn- 
ed Indian in the lobby of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture in 1840, and will endeavor to carry out those 
principles in the war department over which I have 
the honor to preside. 


At this point the festivities of the evening were 
interrupted by the appearance in the gallary of Mrs. 
Abby Folsom, accompanied by two men carrying a 
clothes bag of petitions, signed by 73,452 men, 
119,319 women, and innumerable children of both 
sexes and colors, praying the president instantly, 
and by the next mail, to manumit two aged slaves, 
who were living very comfortably on bis farm in 
Virginia, but whose abstract and inalienable rights 
of equal vagabondism were derived from the Decla- 
ration of Independence she asserted. On Mrs. Fol- 
som intimating her object, the president rose and 
very promptly said, that if there was any actof le- 
gislation, which be considered an integral part. or 
rather he would say, the best part, beyond all ar e 
rison, of the constitution, it was the twenty-first 
rule—that it sbould never by him be violated—that 
when he swore to support the constitution, it was 
with a clear mental reservation that this was a part 
of it—and therefore, as a friend of the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the south, he could’nt and would'nt and 
shouldnt receive such petitions, or listen to such in- 
cendiary nonsense. The president then abruptly sat 
down, and at confusion ensued; in the midst of 
which Mr. eae Q——y A——ms rose, and fling- 
ing his black cap in the air, which Mrs. Folsom 
caught on the end of her cane, as far as our reporter 
could distinguish what was uttered by the venerable 
orator, so great was the excitement which prevail- 
ed, spoke to the following effect: 

“If you think to put me down by this clamor, = 
very much mistake. I love clamor. To hundred 
and twenty-three years ago—yes, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
actly—and if any one, either a friend of the pecu- 
liar institutions of the south (the reporter ts his 
inability to do justice to the peculiar shriek with 
which these words were uttered) or any one else, 
questions the accuracy of my dates,I defy the test 
of searching enquiry;—two hundred and twenty- 
three years ago, some Pilgrims (not Pilgrim presi- 
dents, but actual substantial, concrete Pilgrims) 
landed on the Plymouth. (Flere our reporter was 
obliged to close his packet, but understood on leav- 
ing the hall that Mr. R tT——r was addressing 
the audience on the subject of Irish repeal, and that 
they were fast dispersing.) 
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BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. 


From the New York Tribune. 


Boston, 17th June, 1843. 

The storm of yesterday ceased during the night, 
but tho sun rose amid fogs and scattered clouds, giv- 
ing its light a Taeg appearance, and portending 
rain during the day, the wind being still northeast, 
and the air damp and chilly. At an early hour the 
sound of martial music rose from the numerous com- 
panies collected in Boston during the preceding three 
days, and the clustering of military and citizens to- 
wards the magnificent common, commenced at seven 
o’clock, and continued till nearly ten, at which hour 
there must have been 109,000 persons within the en- 
closure. At the same time the streets through which 
the procession was to pass were lined with eager ex- 
pectants. Already Bunker Hill and the approach to 
il from Boston were thronged by thousands. The 
military were generally under arms by 8 o'clock, and 
in position on the common beſore 9. The New Eng- 
land society of New York, some 400 strong, formed in 
Summer street, near College Green, and marched 
into the common about 9. 


It was past 10 o'clock before the procession began | fa 


to move from the densely thronged common, and 
nearly 12 when the Lancer Guards of Boston, form- 
ing its advance, reached the 5 on the 
northeast oſ the monument, which been chosen 


cers’ stand being on the outer side af the oblung 
square facing the monument. At this time, a salute 
was fired from the navy yard, and the bells of Bos- 
ton and Charlestown rurg out a stirring peal. On 
the northeast steps of the Monument Square, facing 
the officers’ stand, and glacis, seats had been reserv- 
ed for fifteen hundred ladies. and were early occu- 
pied in good part. The Monument Square itself, 
elevated some ten feet, computed to give standing 
room to 80,000 persons, was nearly filled before the 
procession made its appearance, while a mass of hu- 
man beings lined each end of the glacis, previously 
cleared by the Norfolk and New Bedford Guards.— 
Hon. Daniel Webster, orator of the day, though as- 
signed a place in the carriages, came in by himself 
near an hour before the procession, and was welcomed 
with repeated cheers. 

Precisely at half past 12, the head of the regular 
procession reached the ground, then clouded, by the 
cannon smoke from the navy yard. The military 
halted ontside the area, formed in double lines, facin 
inward, to:let the civic process ion pass through and 
into the square ahead. 

At } to 1 o’clock, the head of the civic procession 
passed into the oblong square between the officers’ 
stand and the monument, the brigade band in front, 
followed by the executive committee ina carriage, 
escorting the president and suite in a carriage drawn 
by four superb bays. The president was cheered as 
he rode into the area, and. alighting took his place on 
the stand where Mr. Webster had been for some time 
“solitary and alone.” Messrs, Spencer, Porter, Wick- 
liffe and Legare, as they came on the stand, greeted 
Mr. W. very cordially, and were introduced to the 
gentlemen in attendance as officers of day, commit- 
tees, &c. 

But the deepest manifestation of enthusiasm was 
reserved for the appearance of the surviving soldiers 
of the revolution, who arrived in the succeeding car- 
riages, and, alighting in the centre of the square, tot- 
tered with feeble steps to their places on the platform. 
They were one hundred and eight in number, twelve 
of whom had shared in the perils and glories of the 
bloody struggle on this very ground sixty-eight years 
ago; three of them had fought also at Lexington, 
where the first blood was shed in the revolutiona 
contest, two months before the more determin 
strife on Bunker Hill. Phinehas Johnson, now nine- 
ty-seven years old, was in both these conflicts, and 
was reputed the oldest man present; but we are as- 
sured that Mr. Maynard, (father of hon. Joho May- 
nard, M. C. from this state,) now ninety-nine years 
old, and also a sharer in the Bunker Hill struggle, 
was present—we know that he reached Boston on the 
night before in good health and spirits, on purpose to 
be there. 

Earnest, profound, reiterated were the bursts of 
cheering from the immense concourse as these trea- 
sured relics of a glorious day toiled up to their seats 
on the staging. Eighteen years ago when the cor- 
ner stone of the monument was laid® in the presence 
of ape thousand freemen, a far Jarger and stronger 
band of them were present, to rejoice over the com- 
memeration of their heroic struggle half a century 
before. Eighteen years hence, who can hope that 
even one of them will be left to tell the thrilling sto- 
ry of these three eras in their and their country’s 
eventful history? 


The Freemasons, who had done much toward the 
erection of the monument, (having given the ground 
on which they had previously erected a small monu 
ment to General Warren, their Grand Master. 
who fell in the battle.) were out in force, ane 
made an imposing appearance, They were out 
numbered, however, by the Odd Fellows, whe 
must have mustered nearly one thousand. The som 
of New England from New York, escorted, by ow 
superb Light Guards, were warmly cheered as they 
arrived in the centre. The Hibernians, in four diffe- 
rent societies, wearing the Green of their beloved na- 
tive Isle, were in great force, and made an admirable 
appearance. 


It was half past one o’clock when the Bunker Hill 
Monument association marched in with the military 
bringing up the rear of the procession. The scene 
now presented from the stand was one of unequalled 
sublimity and grandeur. Directly in front was the 
immense concourse which had formed the procession, 
military, civic societies with emblems and x 
and plain citizens, so intermingled, as to produce the 
most picturesque effect. These about half filled the 
parallelogram which had early been cleared, and be- 
ing walled on either side, was guarded by corps of the 
military at the ends, fronting a dense wall of human 
ces. 

On the spacious steps leading from this up to the 
Monument Square were seated two thousand ladies, 


*By John Abbot, Grand Master of Masons. 
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some of whom had been wailing there since an early 
hour in the morning. On the square or plateau above, 
closely surrounding the monument, were many thou- 
sands of citizens—at times thirty to forty thousand. 
On the stand itself were the survivors of the revolu- 
tion, the president of the U. States, and his cabinet, 
the governor and lieut. governor of Massachusetts, 
the mighty orator of the day, the first governor of 
Maine, senators Evans of Maine, Choate of Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor Brimmer of Boston, the officers of 
the day, &c. 


A mighty ocean of humanity, one hundred thou- 
sand at least, encountered and bounded the vision in 
front and on each side, while high above all, with the 
western sun just gleaming over its summit, the state- 
ly monument rose in grand and graceful proportion 
to the Heavens, piercing the cloudless azure with 
its majestic gray, lifting the swelling heart of patri- 
Otism to loftiest themes, yet almost rebukin J its 
calm sublimity the hurried, eager throng of life by 
which it was surrounded. Silence having at length 
been commanded and partially obtained, Rev. Mr. 
Ellis of Charlestown addressed the Throne of Grace 
in fervent prayer. 


Afer the prayer had closed, Mr. Webster, the 
orator of the day, came forward, and delivered his 
oration. 

The grand procession returned from the field after 
the delivery of the address, and the invited guests 
and subscribers to the dinner proceeded from the 
State House to Faneuil Hall. The president of the 
Bunker Hul Monument Association, Joseph T. Buck - 
ingham, esq. presided on the occasion. At about 10 
o'clock, P.M., the company broke up apparently well 
pleased with the entertainment. 


From the New York Herald. 


MR. WEBSTER’S ORATION. 

A duty has been performed—a work of patriotism 
and gratitude is accomplished—that structure having 
its broad foundations in a soil which drank deeply of 
early revolutionary blood, has at length reached its 
destined height, and now lifts ils summit to the 
skies. We are assembled to celebrate the accom- 
plishment of this undertaking, and to indulge afresh 
in the gratifying recollection of the great event which 
it is designed to commemorate. Eighteen years 
ago—more than half the ordinary duration of a ge- 
neration of mankind—the corner stone of this monu- 
ment was laid. The hope of those who conceived 
the design of raising here a structure worthy of the 
events it was intended to commemorate, were found- 
ed in voluntary contributions—private munificence, 
and general public favor. Those hopes have not 
been disappointed. Individual donations have been 
made, in some cases, of large amount—smaill contri- 
dut, ons dy thousands; and all those who entertain an 
opinion of the value of the object itself, and the good 
attained by its successful accomplishment, will cheer- 
fully pay [heir homage of respect to the successive 
Presidents, Boards of Directors, and committees of 
the association which have had the general man- 
agement of the work. The architect, equally enti- 
tled to our thanks and commendation, will find other 
rewards in the beauty of the obelisk itself, and in 
the distinction which it confers on him, as a work of 
art. Nor on this occasion should the omission be 
made to mention the praiseworthy services of the 
builder, who has watched the laying of one stone 
upon another from the foundation to the top. Ata 
time when the prospects of farther progress in the 
work were gloomy and discouraging, the Mechanic 
Association, by a patriotic and vigorous effort, raised 
funds for carrying it on, and saw them applied with 
fidelity and skill. Itisa grateful duty to acknow- 
ledge on this occasion the worth and efficient efforts 
of that association. The remaining efforts to com- 
plete the construction of this edifice had another 
source. Garlands of grace and elegance were des- 
tined to crown a work which had had its origin in 
manly patriotism. The winniog pa of “the sex” 
addressed itself to the public, and all that was need- 
ed to carry this edifice to its proposed height, and to 
give. it its finish, was promptly supplied. So that 
the mothers and daughters of the land have contri- 
buted largely to whatever there may be of elegance 
and beauty in the structure itself, or of utility or of 
public gratification in its accomplishment. Of those 
with whom the plan of erecting this monument ori- 
ginated, many are living and are now present; but alas, 
there are others who have themselves become sub- 
jects of monumental inscription. Wm. Tudora distin- 
guished scholar, an able writer, a most amiable man 
—allied by birth and sentiment to the patriots of the 
revolution, died in public service aborad, and now 
lies buried in a foreign land. William Sullivan, a 
name fragrant with revolutionary service and public 
merit—a man who concentrated in bimself, to a great 
degree, the confidence of this whole community— 


one who was always most loved where best known— 
he, too, has been gathered to his fathers. And, last, 
George Blake, a lawyer of learning and eloquence— 
a man of wit and of talent—of social qualities the 
most agreeable and fascinating—of gifts which ena- 
bled bim to exercise large sway, over public bodies 
— has closed his human career. I have, thus far, 
sporen only of those who have ceased to be among 
the living; but a long life, now drawing towards its 
close—always characterized by acts of public muni- 
ficence and publie spiritt—forming a character now 
become historical—sanctified by public regard and 
private affection—may confer, even on the living, the 
proper immunity of the dead, and be the just subject 
of honorable meditation and warm commendation.— 
Among the early projectors of this structure, none 
were more zealous, none more efficient than Thomas 
H. Perkins. (Cheers.) It was beneath his ever hos- 
pitable roof that thoae I have mentioned as amon 
the dead, and those now living, having been call 
together for the purpose, took the first step towards 
tbe erection of this monument. A venerable man, 
the friend of us all, whose charities have distilled 
like the dew of heaven; he has fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked; and he has given sight to the 
blind. (Renewed applause.) And ſor such virtue, 
there is a record on high, which our humble work, 
and all the language of brass and stone, can furnish 
only a poor and distant imitation. os ties Not 
ee the immediate progenitors of the work, but 
one of its early friends and the first president of the 
corporation, was the then governor of the common- 
wealth, General Brookes, who had been here on the 
17th of June, 1775, and afterwards distinguished by 
honorable services in the revolutionary war, and 
who, throughout his whole life—a soldier without 
fear, a man without reproach. ae applause, and 
a revolutionary hero on the platform exclaimed, 
while tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks, “He 
was my Colonel.) 1 know well, that in thus allud- 
ing to the dead, I cause many tears to flow from re- 
collections of bereavements too recent to be sup- 
pressed; but such honorable mention is due to their 
public and private virtues, and especially on this oc- 
casion, for their zeal and efforts in the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose which has now reached its ful- 
filment. Time and nature have had their course io 
diminishing the number of those who were here at 
the celebration of the laying the corner stone of the 
monument eighteen years ago; most of the revolu- 
1 characters have joined the congregation of 
the dead. Lafayette sleeps in his native land yet 
the name and the blood of Warren are here the kin- 
dred of Putnam, of Starke, of Knowlton, of Me- 
Larie are here. And here too, beloved and respect- 
ed, as universally as he is known, and now venerable 
himself for his years, is the son of the gallant, dar- 
ing, indomitable Prescott, (loud and enthusiastic 
cheering.) And here too, are some—a small band 
of those who performed military service on the field 
on the 17th of. June, 75— (great applause)—all of 
them now far advanced in age, who partook in the 
dangers and glory of that memorable conflict— 
(cheers.) They have outlived all the storms of the 
revolution—they have outlived the evils resulting 
from the want of a good and efficient government in 
this country—they have outlived the pendency of 
dangers threatening the public liberty—they have 
outlived the most of their contemporaries. They 
have not outlived, they cannot outlive, the ever abid- 
ing gratitude of their country—(loud and enthusias- 
tic cheering.) Heaven has not aliotted to our gene- 
ration an opportunity of rendering service like theirs 
and manifesting such devotion as they manifested in 
such a cause as theirs; but it may well become us to 
praise actions that we cannot equal—to commemorate 
what we were not born toperform. (An universal 
burst of applause. ) 


Yes, Bunker Hill Monument is completed. Here 
it stands. Fortunate in the natural aminence on 
which it is placed, higher N its object and 
its purpose—behold it rise over land and over 
the sea, and visible this moment to 300, 000 of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, There it stands —a me- 
morial of the past —a monitor to the present and to 
all succeeding generations of men. I have spoken 
of its purpose. If it had been without any other 
purpose than the creation of a work of art, the gra- 
nite of which it is composed, would have continued 
to sleep on its native bed. But it has a purpose, and 
that purpose gives it dignity and causes us to look 
upon it with awe. That purpose it is which enrobes 
it with a moral grandeur—that purpose it is which 
seems to invest it with the attributes of an august, 
intellectual personage. It is itself the great Orator 
of this occasion. (Great cheering.) It is not from 
my lips, nor could it be from any human lips that 
that strain of eloquence is to flow, most competent 
to utter the emotions of this multitude. The potent 
speaker stands motionless before you. (Here the 


speaker paused, and with outstretched arms, looked 
upward to the summit of the solemn pile, and the vast 
assemblage joined in one loud and long shout of en- 
thusiustic applause.) It is a plain shah; it bears no 
inscription, fronting the rising sun, from which the 
future antiquarian shall be employed to wipe away 
the dust; nor does the rising sun awaken strains of 
music on its summit; but there it stands, and at the 
rising of the sun, and at the setting of the sun, and 
amid the blaze of noonday, and in the milder efful- 
gence of lunar light, there it stands. It looks—it 
speake—it acts to the full comprehension of every 
American mind, and to the awakening of the highest 
enthusiasm in every true American heart. (Creat 
applause.) Its silent but awful utterance—the deep 
pathos with which as we look upon it, brings before 
us the 17th of June, 1775, and the consequences re- 
sulting from the events of that day to us, to our 
country, and to the world—consequences which must 
continue “‘to gain influence“ on the destinies of man- 
kind to the end of time—surpasses all that the study 
of the closet or even the inspiration of genius could 
produce. pin it speaks to us. The fu- 
ture auditors will be the successive generations of 
men. As they shall rise up before us and gather 
round its base, its speech will be of courage and pa- 
triotism—of religion and liberty—of good govern- 
ment—of the renown of those who have sacrificed 
themselves to the good of the country. In the older 
world many fabrics are still in existence, reared by 
human hand, whose object and history are lost in the 
darkness of ages. They are now monuments of no- 
thing, but the power and skill which constructed 
them. The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the 
sands of Africa, has nothing to bring down and re- 
port to us, but the power of kings and the servitude 
of the people. If asked for its design, or just object, 
or its sentiment—for its admonition—for its instrue- 
tion to mankind—for any great end of its being, it 
is silent—silent as the millions of human beings that 
lie in the dust at its basis, or the catacombs that sur- 
round it. Having thus no just object now known to 
mankind—though it be raised against the Heavens. 
it excites no feeling but that of the consummation of 
power, raised with strange wonder. But if the pre- 
sent civilization of mankind—founded, as it is, on 
the solid basis of science, or great attainment in art, 
or in extraordinary knowledge of nature, and stimu- 
lated and pervaded as it is by moral sentiment and 
the truths of the Christian religion—if this civiliza- 
tion be destined to continue till there comes a termi- 
nation of human being on the earth, then the pur 
pose of this monument will continue to be on earth 
til] that hour comes. And if, in a dispensation of 
Providence, the civilization of the world is to be 
overthrown, and the truths of Christianity obscured 
by another deluge of barbarism, still the memory of 
Bunker Hill and the great events with which it 
it is connected, will be parts and elements of the 
knowledge of the last man to whom the light of ci- 
vilization and Christianity shall be extended—( Loud 
applause.) 

his celebration is honored by the presence of the 
chief magistrate of the nation, surrounded by the 
distinguished individuals who are his constitutional 
advisers. (Three enthusiastic cheers and ‘‘one 
cheer more.”) An occasion so national—so inti- 
mately connected with that revolution, out of which 
the government grew, is surely worthy of this mark 
of respect and admiration from him, who by the 
voice of his fellow-citizens and the laws of the coun- 
try, is placed at the head of that government. Famili- 
arly acquainted,as he is, with Vork town, where the last 
great military effort of the revolution was performed, 
he has now had an opportunity of seeing the theatre 
of the first these of great struggles. fie has seen 
where Warren fell—where Starke, Knowlton, Put- 
nam, and McLarie, and their associates fought. He 
has seen the field on which a thousand chosen regular 
troops ofIEngland were smitten down in the first great 
contest for liberty, by the arm of the yeomanry of New . 
England—(applause)—and, with a heart full of. 
American feeling, he comes here to-day, I am sure, 
to participate in as feeling a degree as any individual 
present, in all the euthusiasm—in all the grateful re- 
collections—which this day and occasion are cake 
lated to create. (Renewed cheering.) ; 


His excellency the governor of the commonwealth 
is also preien nor is it be doubted that he too enters 
with a glow of enthusiastic feeling into an occasion 
intended to celebrate an event so highly honora- 
b.e to the people of that commonwealth over which 
it is his g fortune to be called to preside.— 
(Cheers. ) 

Banners and flags processions and badges, announce 
to us that with this multitude have come up thou- 
sands of the natives of New England resident in 
other states. Welcome, welcome, ye of kindred 
name and kindred blood! (Gfřeat cheering.) From 
the broad savannahs of the south—from the far re- 
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gions of the west—from the thousands of eastern 


origin who cultivate the rich and fertile valley of 
the Genesee and live along the margin of our ocean 
lakes—from the mountains of Pennsylvania—from 
the thronged and crowded cities of the coast—wel- 
come—welcome! Wherever else you may be strangers, 
you are athome here. (Most enthusiastic cheers— 
the ladies on the glacis wave their handkerchiefs. )— 
You have a glorious ancestry of liberty—you bring 
with you names such as are found on the rolls of 
Lexington and Concord, and Bunker Hill. Youcome 
here to this shrine of liberty near the family altars 
where your young lips were first taught to lisp the 
name of God—near the temples of public worship 
where you received the first lessons of devotion— 
near the halls and colleges where you received your 
education. You come here, some of you, to be em- 
braced once more by a revolutionary father—to re- 
ceive, perhaps another and a last blessing, bestowed 
in love and tears, of an aged mother who has survived 
thus long to behold and enjoy your prosperity and hap- 
piness. {fthose family recollections—if those tender 
associations of early life have brought you here, with 
something of extraordinary alarcity, and given from 
you tous and from us to you, something of a pecuhar 
and hearty greeting,it has extended toevery American 
from every and any spot, who has come up here this 
day to tread this saored field with American feelings, 
and who respire with pleasure an atmosphere redo- 
lent of the sentiments of 1775, (cheers.) In the sev- 
enteen millions of happy people who compose our 
American community, there is not one man who has 
not an interest in this structure. just as there is not one 
who has not a deep and abiding interest in the events 
which it was designed tocommemorate. The respec- 
tability, I may say the sublimity of the occasion, de- 
pends entirely on its nationality. It is all—all Amer- 
ican. Its sentiment is comprehensive enough to 
embrace the whole American family, from north to 
south, from east to west, and it will stand, I hope, 
for ever, emblematio of that union which connects us 
together. And woe betide the man who comes up 
here to-day with sentiments any less than wholly 
American. (Cheers.) Woe betide the man who 
shall venture to stand here with the strife of Jocal 
jealousies, local feelings, or local enmities burning 
in his bosom. All our happiness and all our glory 
depend on our 0 That monument it- 
self, in all that is commendable in its sentiment and 
character, depends upon union. (Cheers.) I do not 
mean to say that it would not keep its position if the 
states were rent asunder by faction or violence. I 
do not mean that the heaving earth would move it 
from its base, and that it would actually totter to its 
fall, if dismemberment should be the affliction of our 
land, and 1 cannot say that it would mingle its own 
fragments with those of a broken constitution. But 
in the happening of such events. who is there that 
could dare to look up to it! (Great sensation.) Who 
is there that from beneath such a load of mortification 

` and shame as would overwhelm him could approach 
to behold it? Who is there that would not expect his 
eye-balls to be seared by the intensity of its silent 
reproof? (Great applause.) For my part, I say, 
that if it be a misfortune, designed by providence for 
me to live to see such a time, I will look at it no 
more—I will avert my eyes from it forever! (Great 
applause.) 

It is not as a mere military encounter of armies 
that the battle of Bunker Hill finds its principal claims 
for commemoration and importance; yet as a mere 
battle there are circumstances attending it of an ex- 
traordinary character, and giving to it peculiar dis- 
tinction. It was fought upon this eminence, in the 
neighborhood of yonder city, in the presence of more 
spectators than there were combatants in the fight 
men, and women, and children, drawn from their 
homes, filling the towers of their churches, covering 
the rools of public dwellings, and all their residences, 
looking on for the result of a contest of the conse- 
quences of whioh they had the deepest conviction.— 
The 16th of June, under a bright sun, these fields ex- 
hibited nothing but verdure and culture; there was in- 
deed note of awful preparation at Boston, — but here 
all was peace, and the fields then rich with the loads of 
the early harvest told of nothing but tranquility. The 
morning of the 17th day every thing changed; in the 
night, redoubts had been thrown up by a few hardy 
men, under the direction of Prescott. In the dawn 
of the morning, being perceived by the enemy, a 


cannonade was immediately opened upon them from. 


the floating batteries on the water, and the land on 
the other side of Charles’ river. I suppose it would 
be difficult, ina military point of view, to ascribe 
-any just motive to either party for that conflict. It 
probably was not very important for the provincial 
army to hem in the British in Boston, by a force a 
httle nearer, when that could probably have been 
expected by a force a little farther in the rear. On 
the other hand, it is quite evident that if the British 
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officers had had nothing else in view but to dislodge 
the occupants of Bunker Hill, the British command- 
ed the waters, the Mystic on one side, and the 
Charles’ river on the other; and as those two riv- 
ers approach each other, it was perfectly competent 
to cut off all communication, and reduce Prescott to 
famine in eight and forty hours But that was not 
the day for such sort of calculation on either side.— 
The truth is, both parties were ready, and anxious, 
and determined to try the strength of their arms. 
The pride of the British would not submit that a re- 
doubt of the rebels, as they were called, should be 
here, and stand in their very face and and defy them 
to their teeth. Without calculating the cost, or car- 
ing for it, their object was to destroy the redoubt at 
once by the power of the royal army, and take ven- 
geance as well as attain security. On the other side 
Prescott and his gallant followers, fully persuaded 
that the time was near when the existing controversy 
must break out into open hostilitfes long thirsted for 
the contest. They wished to try it, and to try it now; 
and that is the secret which placed Prescott there 
with his troops. 
describe what has been so often described better than 
] can do it. The cannonading from the water—the 
assaults from the Jand—the coolness with which the 
provincial army, if it might be so called, met the 
charge of the enemy, the valor with which they re- 
pulsed it, the second attack, the second repulse, the 
burning of Charlestown, and finally the closing scene 
of the retreat of the militia of New England over 
the neck, I shal] not attempt to describe; but in its 
consequences the battle or Bunker Hill stands 
amongst the most important that ever took place he- 
tween rival states. It was the first great controversy 
of the revolutionary war, and in my judgment it was 
not only the first blow struck in that war, but it was 
the blow that determined the issue of that contest. 
(Cheers.) It certainly did not put an end to that war, 
but it put the Sun in a state of open hostility; ìt 
put the controversy between them to the arbitration 
of the sword, and made one thing certain—that after 
Warren fell—after the troops of the New England 
states had been able to meet and repulse the attack 
of the British regulars, it was certain that peace 
would never be established between the two countries 
except on the hasis of an acknowledgement of Amer- 
ican independence. When the sun went down the 
independence of these states was certain. (Cheers.] 
No event of great military magnitude took place be- 
tween June 1775 and 76, when independence was 
formally declared. It rests, I know, on the most in- 
domitable authority, that when General Washington, 
having just then received his appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, heard of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and was told that for want of 
ammunition and other causes the militia yielded the 
ground to the British troops, he asked if the militia 
of New England stood the fire of the British regular 
troops, and being told they did, and reserved their 
own till the enemy were within eight rods, and then 
discharged it with fearful effect, he then exclaimed 
—The liberties of the country are safe.” (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.) The consequences, then, of the 
battle of Bunker Hil! are just of the importance of 
the American revolution itself. If there is nothing 
of value—if there is nothing worthy the regard of 
mankind in the revolution itself—then there is nothing 
worthy of regard in the battle of Bunker Hill and 
the consequences flowing from it. But if the Amer- 
ican revolution be an era in the history of man favor- 
able to human happiness—if it be an event which 
has marked the progress of the human race from des- 


potism to liberty—if it be an event which has shed a ture 
vast influence on not only this continent but the world 


—then that monument is not raised without cause 
then is Bunker Hill not unworthy of perpetual me- 
mortal. 

What then is the principle of the American revo- 
lution, and of this system of political government, 
which it has established and conformed? Now the 
truth is that the American revolution was not caus- 
ed by any instantaneous adoption of a theory of go- 
vernment which had ever before entered into the 
minds of men, nor the embracing the ideas and sen- 
timents of liberty before altogether unknown. On 
the contrary, it was but the better development and 
application of sentiments and opinions, which had 
their origin far back in American and English histo- 
ry. The discovery of America, its colonization by 
the several states of Europe, the history of the co- 
lonies from the time of their establishment to the 
time when the principal of them threw off their al- 
legiance to the states b7 which they had been plant- 
ed, constitute a train of events among the most im- 
portant recorded in human annals. These events 
occupied 300 years, during which whole period 
knowledge made steady progress in the old world; so 
that Europe herself at the time of the establishment 
of the New England states and Virginia, had been 


Cheers.) 1 will not attempt to’ 
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greatly changed from that Europe which had com- 
menced the colonization of the continent three hun- 
dred years before. And what is most material to 
my purpose is, that in the first of these centuries— 
that is to say, from the discovery of America to the 
settlement of Virginia and Massachusetts—the events 
occurred especially in England and some parts of 
the continent of Europe which materially changed 
the whole condition of society. Now we know that, 
after some few attempts in the reign of Henry VII. 
to plant colonies in America, no effective effort was 
made for that purpose, either by the crown or the 
subjects under its protection, for almost a century. 
Without inquiring into the cause of this long delay, 
0 consequences are sufficiently clear and striking. 
england, in this lapse of a century, unknown to her- 
self, was becoming fit and competent to colonize 
North America; and men were training for that pur- 
pose, competent to introduce the English name and 
Anglo-Saxon race into a great portion of the west- 
ern world. The commercial spirit was mueh en- 
couraged by several laws passed in the reign of 
Henry VII. and countenance was given also to arts 
and manufactures in the eastern countries of Eng- 
land; and some not unimportant modifications in the 
feudal system were effected by the power of break- 
ing the entailments of estates. These, and other 
measures at that period, and other causes, produced 
a new class of society, and caused it to emerge from 
the bosom of the feudal system. And this itself, on 
the community of Europe. Thus was a commercial 
or middle class—a class neither barons nor great 
landowners on the one side, nor on the other mere 
retainers of the great barons or the crown; but a 
class of industry, of commerce, of education, thus 
produced a change on the face of Europe. 

rative causes were arising and our land produced an 
effect, which from the accession of Henry the VII. 
to the breaking out of the civil wars enabled them 
to enjoy much more of peace than during the eon- 
troversy of the houses of York and Lancaster.— 
Causes of another description also came into play, 
the reformation of Luther broke out, kindling up the 
minds of men afresh, leading to new habits of thought 
and dissension, and the waking energies of individu 
als that before were wholly unknown even to them- 
selves. The religious controversies of that period 
changed the state as well as religion, and indeed it 
were easy to prove, if this were the proper occa- 
sion, that they changed the state in instanees in 
which they did not change the religion of the state. 


The spirit of foreign commercial enterprise and 
adventure followed the revival of commerce; and 
this spirit on the one hand with the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise which had gained much strength and 
influence since the discovery of America, and on 
the other the spirit of religious reformation, were 
the great causes of the introduction of English colo- 
nists into what is now called the United States. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his associates, who settled Vir 
ginia, may be considered the creation of the first of 
these causes; that is, the spirit of adventure mixed 
with the hope of commercial gain, and seduced too 
much by the expectation of discovering mines of 
great wealth in America. They were not unwilling 
also to diversify their pursuits of colonization by oc. 
casional cruizings against the Spaniards. ey, 
therefore, crossed the ocean with a frequency and a 
daring which may well surprise us, when we consi- 
der the state of navigation of that day. It was the 
other cause that settled New England. When the 
Mayflower sought our shores she came with no high 
hopes of commercial gain—no love of gold—no mix- 
of purposes warlike or hostile to any human 
being. Solemn prayer to God at her departure from 
the sea coast of Holland had invoked for her the 
blessings of heaven. She put forth, like the dove 
from the ark, in pursuit only of rest. The stars that 
guided her course were the unobscured constellas 
tions of religion and liberty. Her deck was the al- 
tar of the living God. Prayers, from bended knees, 
morning and evening, mingled with the voice of the 
ocean and the sighing of winds through her shrouds. 
If prosperous breezes filled her sails and carried the 
pilgrims forward to their unknown homes in a distant 

and, it awakened in them new anthems of praise; 
and if the elements were wrought into fury-—if the 
sea tossed their fragile bark from billow to billow, 
like a reed or a feather, not all the power of the 
tempest, not the darkness and the howling of the 
midnight storm, eduld shake a man or woman from 
the firm purpose of the soul to undergo all, and to do 
all that the meekest patience, the boldest resolution, 
and the steadiest reliance on heaven could enable 
human beings to suffer or to perform. (Loud and 
long continued cheers.) For they knew that while 
they had perilous duties to perform, and unknown 
destinies to encounter, yet that the power of Al- 
mighty God was always over them, and that living 
or dying, on the sea or on the land, they were always 
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compasged in the arms of everlasting love. (Great 
applause y Some differences may doubtlessly be 
traced through all the course of their history, and 
even at this day between the colonists of Virginia 
and New England, owing to the different eireumstan- 
ces on which the settlements were made. But these 
differences are only enough to create a pleasing va- 
riety in the members of a large family. 

“facies non omnibusguna. 1 

Nec diversa tamen. qualem decet esse sororum.” 

Applause on the platform.) 

he hopes, sentiments, and objects of both soon 
became modified by local causes, growing out of the 
condition of the new world, and the differences so 
apparent, at first gradually disappeared in the pro- 
gress of time. The necessity of some degree of 
union to defend themselves against the savage tribe 
tended to promote mutual regard. They fought to- 
gether in the wars against France. Then the con- 
solations of a common religion created new links of 
concord—fully, happily, gloriously preserved in the 
form of government, which now makes them the 
great republic of the world, and proclaims to the 
whole earth, that for them there is only one country, 
one constitution, and one destiny. (Great cheering.) 
The colonization of the tropical regions of this con- 
tinent was conducted on other principles—other mo- 
tives followed by far other consequences. From the 
time of its discovery, the Spanish government dili- 
gently pushed forward its settlements in America, 
not only with spirit, but with eagerness—for long 
before the first English settlement in the U. States, 
Spain had conquered Mexico, Peru, and Chili, and 
had extended her power over all she had ever ac- 
quired on this continent. As early as 1630 or 32, 
Just about the time of the settlement of this colony 
of Massachusetts, Spain had taken possession, ac- 
tively or formally, of every foot of territory between 
Florida and Cape Horn. The rapidity of these con- 
quests was greatly to be ascribed to the eagerness of 
bands of adventurers anxious to subdue and take 
possession of great regions in the name of Spain, ex- 
pecting to discover mines of gold and silver. 

From these facts we see that the love of gold— 
not produced by industry or commerce—but dug 
from its native beds of earth, and that earth ravish- 
ed from its rightful possessors, by every possible de- 
gree of crime and oppression, formed long the gov- 
erning principle of Spaniards in America. Even 
Columbus himself did not eseape this thirst for gold. 
We find him enquiring every where for gold, as if 
God had opened the new world to the old, only for 
base and sordid purposes, and the sacrifice of mil- 
lions by the sword. And yet Columbus was far in 
advance of his age and his country. He wasa man 
of indomitable enterprise, of high hopes and noble 
aspirations, and of intellectual talent of an extraor- 
dinary character as his history shows. Probably he 
was io the habitof addressing mercenary motives to 
others so much, because they were most likely 
to operate with effect on those on whose assistance 
and co-operation he was obliged to depend. No 
doubt, however, he looked on the world newly disco- 
vered, as one to be seized, and ready to be enjoyed. 
The robbery and destruction of the native races, 
was the achievement of standing armies—a power 
which despotism has always endeavored to retain. 
As there was no liberty in Spain, Spain could trans- 
mit no liberty to America. ‘The colonists of New 
England on the other hand, were of the middle, in- 
dustrious, hardy, prosperous classes—inhabitants of 
commercial and manufacturing cities, amongst whom 
liberty first revived and respired after a sleep of a 
thousand years in the bosom of the dark ages. Spain 
descended on America in the mail-clad limbs and 
terrible visage of her despotic monarchy—England 
in the more grateful gaib of popular rights and per- 
sonal freedom. 

England transplanted liberty to America— Spain 
despotic power. England colonized her settlements 
with industrious pioneers, who recognized the rights 
of the soil, treated the savages with humanity, and en- 
deavoured to introduce the blessings of civilization. 
But Spain was like a falcon on its prey. Every thing 
was force. The territories were acquired by fire and 
eword—tliundreds of thousands of human beings fell 
by fire and sword—even the work of conversion to the 
christian faith was attempted by fire andsword. Be- 


hold, then felloW-citizens, the difference resulting 


from the operation of these two principles. Here to 
day on the summit of Bunker Hill, ut the foot of the 
Monument, behold the difference! and l would wish 
that the thousands assembled here could proclaim it 
in a voice that would be heard all over the globe.— 
(Terrific cheering.) Our inheritance was of liberty 


—liberty secured and regulated by law and enlight- j 
The 


ened and ennobled by knowledge and religion. 


operation of these antagonist principles on the two 
ends of the continent. (Cheers.)—I suppose that the 
United States may compose one eighth or one-tenth 
rt of most of the territory embraced within the 
panish dominions of South America. Yet in all that 
region, there is not probably at this moment more 
than one or two millions of human beings of Euro- 
pean color and blood; whilst here in the 8th or 10th 
part of the same surface there are, thank God! four- 
teen millions of intelligent, happy and prosperous citi- 
zens of a free state. 

But let me follow the principle of this colonization 
somewhat farther. We must ld@k not only into its 
effects in the greater or less multiplication of men, 
but consider its consequences in reference to civiliza- 
tion, and the moral improvement and happiness of 
mankind. Let me inquire what progress was made 
in the true science of liberty and knowledge of gov- 
ernment, even in those new republics which have 
grown up under the shadow of the Spanish monarchy. 
I would not, on this occasion, willing say any thing 
discourteous of these governments. They are yet on 
trial, and I wish it may have asuccessful issue. But 
truth, and a fidelity to the cause of true Jiberty, from 
which I shall never falter, compe] me to say here and 
in the face of the world, that these new republics of 
South America have shewn themselves but too much 
disposed to partake of the sentiments and purposes 
of that absolute monarchy from which they have freed 
themselves. They are far too fond of military power. 
Standing armies are the appropriate instruments of 
arbitrary and monarchical governments. They are 
altogether out of place in the ordinary administration 
of the affairs of republics. Contrast, again the differ- 
ence as respects the public provision for the educa- 
tion of the children of the people. These fields are 
all verdant, because they are tilled by the hands of 
freemen—owners of the soil. (Cheers.) These are 
they who rendera state flourishing and happy.— 
They dread no serried lines or exacting armed forces. 
Order and law, and security universally prevail.— 
See the thousand ships that fill our harbor. Here 
is the best home of industry. Every where, and 
more than all, see in every human countenance proof 
that the whole community is made up of independent 
self-respecting men. (Great applause.) 


See the procession of thousands of our youth, 
poured out from the common schools—those nurse- 
ries of New England Jiterature and New England 
virtues—which have so long flourished amongst you. 
We may look in vain for anything approaching to a 
resemblance of this in any part of this country, ex- 
cept that portion originally settled under the general 
influence of civil and religious liberty. Over us the 
genius of liberty hovers with eye ever watchful. and 
her eagle wing ever wide outspread. (Er.thusiastic 
applause.) There are few topics more inviting than 
the influence of the new world on the old. The oc- 
casion forbids me entering upon it. Her obligations 
to England for the arts—for literature, and laws, and 
manners—America acknowledges, as she ought, with 
gratitude; and the people of the United States—de- 
scendants of English stock—acknowledge also with 
filial regard, that under the culture of such men as 
Hampden and Sidney, and other assiduous friends, 
the seed of liberty first germinated, which now over- 
shadows the whole land. But America has not fail- 
ed to make returns. If she have not cancelled the 
obligation, she has at least made respectacle advan- 
ces to equality. And she admits that asa nation, 
she has a high part to act for the general advance- 
ment of human interest and welfare. American 
mines have filled the mints of Europe with precious 
metals; and the markets of the old world have re- 
ceived the richest products of her climate. Birds 
and animals of beauty and value have been added to 
European collections; transplants from the transcen- 
dant and uncounted treasures of our forests have 
mingled their glories with the elms, and ashes, and 
classic oaks of England. But who can estimate the 
amount of value of the augmentation of the com- 
merce of the world that has resulted from America? 
Who could imagine the shock to the eastern conti- 
nent if the Atlantic were no longer traversable, or 
there were no longer American productions or Ame- 
rican markets. America exercises an influence, and 
holds out an example of still higher character, be- 
cause of a political nature. She has furnished proof 
of the fact that a population, founded on equality— 
on the principle of representation—is fully capable 
of fulfilling all the purposes of government—that it 
is practicable to elevate the masses of mankind—to 
raise them to self-respect—to make them competent 
to act in the great duty of self-government. Thisshe 
has shown can be done by the diffus ion of knowledge 
and education. But, my friends, America has done 
more. America has furnished Europe and the world 


inheritance of South America was of power—strong, | with the character of Wasuineron. (Great cheer- 


unrelenting, tyrannical military power. And now ing.) 
look to the results which have been developed by the 


And if our institutions had done nothing else, 
they would have deserved the respect of mankind. 
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(Cheers.) Wasnmoron—(three long continued 
cheers) —Wasninerow—first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen— Washing- 
ton is all our own. (Enthusiastic applause.) And 
the veneration and love entertained for him by the 
people of the United States are proof that they are 
wory of such a countryman. (Renewed applause.) 
I would cheerfully put the question to-day to the in 
telligent men of all Europe—I will say to the intel 
ligent of the whole world—what character of the 
century stands out in the relief of history, most pure, 
most respectable, most sublime—and l doubt not that 
by a suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer 
would be Wasuinatow. (Cheering.) That monu- 
ment itself isnot an unfit emblem of his character, 
by its uprightness, its solidity, sts durability. (Long 
continued applause.) His public virtues and pub- 
lic principles were as firm and fixed as the earth on 
which that structure rests—his personal motives 
as pure as the serene heavens in which its summit is 
lost. (Great epplause.) But indeed it is not an 
adequate emblem. TONDE far above this column 
that our hands have built, beheld not by the citizens 
of asingle city, ora single state, but by all the fa- 
milies of man, ascends the colossal grandeur of the 
character and life of Wasaiworon. (Enthusiastic 
applause.) In all its constituent parts—in all its 
acts—in all its toils—universal love and admiration, 
it is an American production. (Daafening ap- 
plause.) Born upon our soil; of parents born upon 
our soil—never having fora single day had sight of 
the old world—reared amid our gigantic scenery— 
instructed according to the modes of the time inthe 
spare but wholesome elementary knowledge which 
the institutions of the country furnish for all the 
children of the people—brought up beneath and pe- 
netrated by the genial influence of American socie- 
ty—partaking our great destiny of labor—partaking 
and leading in that agency of our glory, the war of 
independence—partaking and leading in that great 
victory of peace, the establishment of the present 
constitution—behold him, ALTOGETHER an ÅMERI- 
can. (Deafening applause.) That glorious life— 

Where multitudes of virtues passed along. 

Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng— 

Contending to be seen, then making room 
For the multitudes which were to come. 
that life in all its purity—in all its elevation—in all 
its grandeur—was the life of an American citizen— 
(great cheering)—I claim him—I claim Washington 
—wholly for America—and. amidst the perilous and 
darkened hours of the night—in the midst of the re- 
proaches of enemies, the misgivings of friends, I 
turn to that transcendant name, for courage and for 
consolation. To him who denies that our transat- 
lantic liberty can be combined with law and order, 
and the security of property, and power and reputa- 
tion—to him who denies that our institutions can 
produce any exaltation of soul, or passion for true 
glory—to him who denies that America has contri- 
buted any thing to the stockof great lessons and 
great examples—to all these I reply by pointing to 
the character of Washington. It is time that I 
should draw this discourse to a close. We have in- 
dulged in gratifying recollections of the past. We 
have enjoyed the consciousness of present prosperi- 
ty and happiness. We have pleased ourselves with 
well founded hope of the future. Let us remember 
as responsible beings that we have duties and obliga- 
tions resting upon us, corresponding to the blessings 
with which heaven has favored us. And let us, to 
the extent of our power, with all the ability with 
which we are gifted,exert ourselves to keepalive a 
just tone of moral sentiment—to inspire regard for 
religion and morality—and a true and generous love 
of liberty, regulated bylaw, and eulightened by 
knowledge and truth. tus remember the great 
truth that communities are responsible as well as in- 
dividuals—that without unspotted public faith, fi- 
delity, honor, and truth, it is not in the power of con- 
stitutions, forms of government, or all the machine- 
ry of Jaw, to give dignity and respectability to any 
oltical state. Let us hope, therefore, that we may 
ook forward, not to a degraded but to an improved 
and elevated future—that when we die, and our 
children shall all have been consigned to the house 
appointed for all living, there maybe a zealous, a 
fervid love of country, and an equally fervid pride 
of country, in the bosoms of ali those who shall 
bear our name, or inherit our blood! and ages and 
ages hence when honored and consecrated age shall 
lean upon the base of that monument, and ingenuous 
youth shall throng around it, and it shall speak to 
them of its object—its glory—and the great events 
which it was intended to signalize and po peuns, 
then shall there arise an ejaculation from every 
faithful breast Tnaux Gop! rnar I—I ALsOo am 
AN AMERICAN!” 


The orator here ceased—and the heavens rang 
with the shout of the vast multitude. 
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„ Avien ExNLIsruENTSs. Another decision on this sub- 
ject favorable to the United States was made by the dis- 
trict court at New Orleans on the 6th instant. A private 
in the army, stationed at Baton Rouge, an Irishman by 
birth, who had enlisted for the term of five years, was 
brought before the court on a wnt of habeas corpus, when 
application was made for his discharge from the service 
at the United States on the aroun that he was an alien 
and a subject of the queen England. Aſier a patient 
hearing ol the arguments of counsel, Judge McCaleb re- 
fused to grantthe discharze; and the prisoner was re- 
manded to Baton Rouge, there to serve out the unexpired 
term of his enlistment. 

Army. Col. Thayer, of the U.S. corps of engineers, 
js about proceeding to Europe on leave of absence for 
the benefit of his health. His numerous friends, in and 
out of the army, ra acon him their pe wishes for o 

leasant voyage. and a happy return wil 
health. Col. N. will be accompanied by the son of Gen. 


Parker, ot the war department. 


Canapa. The laborers on the great canal in Canada 
continue to manifest a riotous disposition. The Mon- 
treal Transcript of the 13th inst. says that on the preced- 
ing day they attacked one of the contractors, and 80 
maltreated him that his life is despaired of. All efforts 
having failed to induce them to keep the peace, us a last 
resource, a small detachment of the 74th regiment, and 
about 30 men of the Queen’s Light Dragoons, were cal- 
led out, when the riot act was read, an the rioters still 
refusing to disperse, the troops fired, and several persons 
Were killed and wounded, the number of which could 
not be ascertained. 

The riots on the 
seem to have been most serious, and according to the 
Plattsburgh Republican, 
was ina strike for wages. 
out, fired upon the rioters, t 
some twenty, and as many more jumping into the St. 
Lawrence to avoid the dragoons, 
been drowned. The rioters number about 3,000—have 
arma, ammunition and are drilled. By passengers per 
gieamer Whitehall, from Montreal, we learn that the 
rioters had assembled, killed eight soldiers, and drove the 
military from the field. It is feared inore bloody work 
will ensue. An express reached Montreal on the 14th, 


for more troops. 

Corron To Russia anp Cuna. The New Orleans 
Tropic atates that the firet shipments of cotton from that 
port to Russia and China, were made a few days since. 
The ship Delhi cleared with a cargo ot 1363 bales cot- 
ton and 6,626 pigs lead for Canton; and the ship Ceylon 
with a cargo of 1,342 bales cotton and 5,332 pigs lead to 
St. Petersburg. 

Dacuerrsoryrs Mr. Whitney, in writing to a friend 
in this city, says that “Clinton, the chemist, has within 
a few days past succeeded in fixing (by an after process) 
the colors of flesh, drapery, flowers, Fe. with all the 
` strength and vividness of nature. Ihave seen. fory or 
fifty specimens which rival in tint the most finished ef- 


forts of the pupil.” St. Louis Rep, 


Deata. The Washington papers announce the death 
of the Hon. Barker Burnell, a member of congress from 
Massachuseits. Mr. B. expired in Washington a few 
minutes before ten o'clock on Thursday night, at the 
age of 45. His disease was consumption. 


Foss. Coral. Specimens of this substance have 
been brought from the Oregon territory, by the mate of 
the brig Chenamus, Mr. Bartlet, one of which was pick- 
ed up by himself at the foot of the falls on the Wal- 
bammei river, and the other was found on the shores 
of the Pacific, north of the mouth of the Columbia.— 
Jt occurs in masses of considerable size, of a pale yel- 
lowieh brown color and translucent. It is much tough. 
er and harder than common copal, but is readily cut by 
the knite. It exhales a resinous odor when heated, 
burns with a yellow flame, and falls in drops, which be- 
come flattened in falling—a circumstance which distin- 
guishes it from amber. it is ready soluble, after being 
melted, in oil of turpentine, and strong alcohol. Be- 
fore blow pipe it leaves no residue. [te specific 
gravity is 1.01213. Whether it exists there in any 
abundance is not known. The occurrence of this sub- 
stance iu such a high latitude is an interesting fact in 
geology. | 

Gorp ux Lousiana. The Attakapas Gazette states 
that gold dust has been found on the plantation of Mr. 
Tyson, on the borders of the Rigole, 
Rapides, some twenty miles from Alexandria. A gen- 
tleman from Alabama made the discovery. He declares 
that the land in that part of the country contains large 
quantities of gold. Some samples of that itely found 
have been sent to the city and recognized as the pure 
metal. 

Ixriuexsa. We learn from the Philadelphia papers 
that this disease prevails extensively in that city. It has 
17 also extensively at New York, Albany, &c.. 
vi lale. 


lowa. A rush of settlers, We learn from the Bur- 
lington lowa Hawkeye, that on the first of last month 
the eettlers made a bold push for the new purchase. 
good deal of altercation ensued in consequence of tou 
many occupants getting on favored half secuons imme- 
diately on the Des Moines river. After the rush was 
over, however, a few hard knocks were exchanged, com- 


invigorated } the 


in the parish of 
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promises took place, as is general 
settlers in this new country, and from last aecounts, all: 
was going on very quietly. ‘Fhe new settlers have 
squatted on a glorious tract of land. It is being surveyed 
already, and we should not wonder if a part of it is brought 
into market in the course of atwelvemonth, Lf 80,1 
settlers will have to pay for their claims sooner than they 
expected. editor of the Hawkeye says he has set- 
tled the last new country he ever intends to enter on this 
earth. He thinks this settling new countries is not what 
it ie cracked up to be. 


Insu REPEAL. The friends of Irish repeal in the city 
of New York helg a general mass meeting in that city 
on the evening & the 14th inst. President Tyler left 
that city on the afternoon of the same day for Boston. 
Besides other proceedings at the meeting, an address to 
the French, invoking their sympathy tor the repeal cause 
of Ireland, was rend and adopted. On the evening of 
the 19th a meeting was held at Boston at the Miller Fa- 
bernacle, which was numerously attended. Mr. Robert 
Tyler, son of the erate of the U. States, addressed 

assembly in behalf of the repeal cause. Funds were 
contributed at both meetings, to be sent ever to the re- 
peal treasury in Ireland. 

Oa May the 10th an adjourned meeting of the “Loyal 
National Repeal Association,” was held at the Corn ex- 
change at Dublin, in Ireland. Daniel O'Connel address- 
ed the assembly in a long strain, vindicaung the cause 
and efforts of the abolitionists in America, and conclud- 
ed his speech with the following words extracted from 
the Dublin Freeman’s Journal of May Iich: “My coun- 
trymen, we deserve a better fate than we have yet en- 
joyed; and let me tell you that we will find much of ge- 
nerous sympathy from America, telling us that we are 
too good to continue in a state of thruldom; and when 
we obtain our morel-force triumph, we will assist in res- 
cuing the slave in every land on the face of the earth.” 


(Loud cheers.) 

Jewisn RosrrrAI. The Gazette of Jndinem, publish- 
ed Leipsic, announces that Baron Rothschild, ot Paris, 
has given 100,000 france for the foundation of a Jewish 
hospital at Jerusalem, on condition that a Jewish echool 


fur both sexes should be annexed to it. 


Lean Traps. The N. Y. Joumal of Commerce says 
that in 1839. our whole exposte to all countries, amount. 
ed to only 86,003 in value; in 1840, $39,687, snd in 1841 
896.748; in 1842, $250,000 to China alone, and a large 
amount to other countries. 


Margie in Wisxonsan. The Milwaukie Courier 
says that grave stones are manufactured in that village 
from marble found in that county, in inexhaustibie quan- 
uues, in layers from two to six inches thick; its color 
is a light grey with darker colors in irregular spots.— 
There is 80 ‘little difference in the color, that at a dis, 
tance it appears uniform. In hardness and firmness of 
texture, and consequently in durability, it exceeds most of 
the other marble of this country, receiving a high polish, 
clear, uniform, and beautiful. 


Massacuvusetts. The whig state convention of Mas- 
sachusetts that met at Worcester, the 7th inst. nominat- 
ed John Davis for governor; but he declined, and then 
George N. Brings, of Berkshire county, for many years 
a member of congress, was nominated for governor— 
John Reed, of Yarmouth, was nominated by the same 
party for lieut. governor. 


Margisneap. The inhabitants of Marblehead have | P 


always been distinguished for their industry, power oi 
enduring fatigue, physical courage, and patriotism, Most 
of the men have been bred to the sea, and inured to the 
rough-and-tumble of life from their childhood—and have 
furnished, especially in time of war, many brave and 
gallant seamen for our ships. It is said that at the close 
ol the revolution, when the population was much less 
than at present, a statement made to the general court 
ot ue sufferers by that war, exhibited the following re- 
sult: 


Widows, 458 
Fatherless boys, 364 
Fatherless girls, 502 
Total 224 


‘ 1,324 
During the last war, the little town of Marblehead 
furnished 1,400 men for the public service—and no ship 
of war, privateer, fleet or flotilla, prison-ship, or depot, 
was without a goodly number of representatives from 
this patriotie town. Nor were they all confined to the 
sen service—they composed one entire company of the 
40th regiment of regular troops—al most another of the 
Flying Artillery, and many scattering recrute for other 
services were raised. Many of these brave men were 
killed while fighting nobly for their country. and others 
were n At the close of the war. Dartmouth, 
the English prison-house, unfolded her gloomy gntes 
upon five hundred gallant fellows, who hailed from this 
obscure fishing town. Boston Mer. Jour. 


Manuracrurses IN Norta Canouina. A complete 
revolution in the trade in cottun yarns has been effected 
in North Carolina within a few years by the establish- 
ment of a number of factories in that state. Prior to 
the year 1836, immense quantities of the article were re- 
gularly imported into that state from the north. Ia that 
year a factory was established in Fayettevilie; others 
were soon after established throughout. the state; and 


A | now, instead of drawing their supplies from abroad, 


large quantities are annually exported. In Fayetteville 
there are six tactories, which cost about $347,000. Three 
of these manufacture stout brown slieetings; the fourth 
has just commenced weaving heavy Oznaburgs, weigh- 


the case among the | ing half a pound to, r 
yarns only. Sheetings, shiruage 
tured there have acquired a re 
this country. The Fayettevil 


factories in this town applications 
some of the first commission -houses in New 
ladelphia, and Baltimore. t 
day of last week, no less than five such applications were 
coo by the prosident of one concern from Philadel- 
phia 

nufactured here as being much inquired for,” and the 


writers as being willing either to purchase or receive on 
sale.” { Balt. i 


Louisiana, first Monday in July, 
North Carolina. first 
Alabama, first Monday in Augurt, 


Kentucky, first Monday in 
Indiana, fi 

Illinois, first Monday in August, 
Tennessee, first Thursday in August, 
Vermont, first Tuesday in September, 
Maine, second Tuesday in September, 
Maryland, frst Wednesday in October, 


New 
Pennsylvania, second ‘l'uesday in October, 
Ohio, second Tuesday in October, . 

Rhode Island, undetermined, 


and great 
Jackson, (80 miles,) by rail road, in 6 houre: from Jacke 
son to St. Joseph (120 miles.) by stage, 
Si. Joseph to Chicago, 


through from Detriot to Chicago 10 


“There seems tobe a : . 
vention in this city, during the Sixteenth Annual Far 
of the American In 


silk culture, made known by t 


. * 1. 


to the yard, and the other two make 

and bagging manufac- 

utation second to nores in 
Observer saye— 

“A day seldom passes without bringing tosome of the 

or consignments to 

si ork, Phi- 

And itis a fact, that on one 


timore. These represent the sheetings ma- 


American. 
Next Coxaress. Elections have been held in ten 


etates for members of the next house ot representatives. 
The remaining states hold their elections as folows: 


Massachusetts, June 26, 
onday in August. 
Mississippi, first Monday in August. 


August. 
irst Monday in August. 


Michigan, first Monday in October, 
ersey, second Tuesday in October, 


„EGI ESS 
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Rat Roan The receipts on the main stem of 


ITEM. 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road last inonth were 


921.743 
25,345 


Totah, $47,058 
The amount of merchandise was 7,083 tons. 
Ruope Istanp. The general assembly of Rhode Ie 


For passengers, 
For tonnage, 


land commenced iu June session at Newport on Mon- 
day last. 


Cheap travelling 
from Detroit to 


Roure rrom Derrorr ro Cmcaga 
Persons can now go 


in 26 hours; from 
(69 miles,), by eteam boat, in7 
269 miles j 36 hours. Fare 
Detroit Free Press. 

SiLK cuyLTURE. The New Yrok Tribune au: 
general desire for a silk con- 


hours— whole distance 


stitute, early in October next.— 
facts in relation to the 
experiments of the 
last year, would then be developed and brought before 
the public. Our climate, without a doubt, is better than 
the climate of the most genial portions of Europe tor tbe 
health and perfection of the silk worm, The policy of buy- 
ing twenty-two millions of dollars worth uf silk of io 
reign countries is suicidal. A glance at our treasury re- 
orts will show that over twenty-two millions of dollars 
value has been imported in a single year. The check 
which our late and most wholesome tariff has given to 
the money-changing Frenchmen, who were under the 
former tariff, collecting the hard dollars every day te send 
home, has of itself given a new face to the money affairs 
of this wholo nation. 
‘This is one of the reasons why the government G per 
cent loan, which, a few days since, went begging at 
ar,and which was repudiated in England, is now 
ringing 116 per cent., us may be seen by looking at 
the daily sales of stock. Suppose the ore of the U. 
States were now to be called upon for a sum which 
would make this year’s importations of silk equal to 
twenty-two millions? It would check at once the circu- 
lation of money arbi Soke the country. Our peo le 
should not be deluded by propositions fur commercial 
treaties. The ludicrous folly of making England a great 
market for Indian Corn should be scouted.” 


SreamuoaT. A new steamboat, const ructed on Er 
ricsson's plan, intended to run on the James River ca- 
ont ete Lynchburg and Richmond, was launched 
at the latter city on 16th inst. 


Temperance Rerorw. Three years ago there were 
not cells sufficient for the. state prison at Boston—and 
projects were on foot for con structing more. The Rev. 

ared Curtis, chaplain of the institutian, thea predicted 
that if the temperance reform was maintained, some of 
the cells they had would soon be “to let.“ The precc- 
tion is veriſted. Thousands of inebristes have since 
been reformed—and now, forty in the prison are 
wilhuui tenants. 


Treasury Nore Rossers. Judge Manning yeater- 
day delivered his opinion in Marsh Halliday's case, who 
is charged as being connected with the New Orleans 
rubbery of the treasury notes. The Judge demanded 
bail in the sum of $40,000 for the appearance of Hall 
day in New Orleans to answer the charge against him. 
In default of bail he was remanded to prison. 

St. Louis Rep. June 2. 

Vermont. A whig state convention for the 
of nominating state officers, is to be held at Ru 
the 26th instant. 


Many new and most encouragin 


on 
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TURKEY. 


It seems that the sectaries of Islam have had some 
of their old rivalries re-excited of late, as well as 
the church establishments of England and of Pusey- 
ism, or of the government Presbyterianism and se- 
ceding Presbyterianism of Scotland. A writer (B. 
F.) in a communication dated March 4th, to the edi- 
tor of the London Evening Chronicle, justifies the 
late assault and storming of the city of Kerbe- 
Jah by the troops of the Turkish empire and of 
the pacha at Bagdad, from the circumstance that 
this holy spot had been for many years the haunt 
of an organized band of dissolute idlers and out- 
Jawa, chiefly Persian, who made it their business 
to impose upon and plunder and if necessary violate 
and slay the various pilgrims of the Sheah faith who 
resorted thither tothe shrines of Ali and Hussein.— 
The Persians, as is known, are of the Sheah faith 
and the violation of the shrine of its founder has ex- 
cited the due fanaticism of that portion of the faithful. 
The city is in Arabia on the fluctuating frontiers of 
the Turkish and Persian empires, and the animosities 
of the two rival powers thus re-awakened have been 
such as to call for the active interposition and medi- 
ation of both Russian and British agents. As Persia 
would not protect her own pilgrims to the shrines of 
her own saints, the pacha of Bagdad has taken the 
matter in his own hands under the favor of his im- 
perial master Abdul Medjid sultan of Turkey. 


BRAZIL. 


A Royrat Covurnrsnir. A formal application was 
made for the hand of the Princess Francesca Ca- 
rolina for the Prince de Joinville, and the marri- 
age was to take place on the 4th of May. The 
application to the emperor was made on the 19th of 
April by the Baron Langsdorff—the French ambas- 
sador. The following were the respective addresses: 


The Baron said— 


— — — 
— — — — — — —— — — — — 


ddressed the Princess in these 


The Baron then a 
words:— 

“Mapam: The happiness of Monseigneur the 
Prince de Joinville would not be complete without 
your gracious confirmation of the reply which the 
emperor, your august brother, has just given me. It 
is from yourself also that his royal highness desires 
to obtain your hand. More fortunate than most 
Princes, he has been permitted to see and appreciate 
for himself those eminent qualities which distinguish 
your imperial highness. Your heart, madam, will 
thank him for having desired that it should be so. 
You will rot come asa stranger, madam, into the 
bosom of that new family which impatiently awaits 
you. You will find there that maternal affection 
which you know so well. You will find there the 
tenderness of a mother who already loves you as 
her daughter, and who will show you by the most 
touching examples, what holiness and lustre, private 
virtue can add to the most exalted station.” 

The Princess then replied as follows:— 

Monsieur Minister: I am happy in confirming the 
answer of my august brother. I am persuaded that 
the affection of the royal family of France will sof- 
ten the regrets that I must feel in leaving my coun- 
try, and a beloved brother and sister.” 

The answers were immediately announced to the 
Prince, and all the French vessels in the harbor fired 
salutes of 21 guns and hoisted the Brazilian flag. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

A letter from the Rev. Richard Armstrong, one of 
the American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, 
which we find in the Springfield Gazette, states that 
the cession of those islands to England ‘‘is only pro- 
visional, and may be reversed by treaties now being 
formed by the (Sandwich Island] embassy in Eu- 
rope.” This confirms our belief that England had 
no purpose to take possession of those islands ex- 
cept by way of precaution against France, and that 
they will soon be restored to their rightful Sovereign. 
Mr. Armstrong, says: l 

“The revolution has caused but little excitement 
among the natives: it is a thing they have been ex- 
pecting for some time, and they are much more re- 
conciled to it than we anticipated. Bad as the case 
is, it might be worse. France has a powerful naval 
force in the Pacific, which has taken the Marquesas, 
the Society, and probably the Navigator islands, and | 
we have been expecting. from their movements, that 
they only warted time and opportunity to take pos- 
session here. This, to our cause, would have been 
disastrous in the extreme, if we may judge from the 

neral tenor of their conduct here since 1830. 

hile it made my heart sick to see the Hawaiian 
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James D. Marshall. formerly of Charlestown, and 
now a merchant at Honolulu. Mr. Marshall is the 
bearer of despatches from the king of the Sandwich 
Islands to her Britannic majesty'’s government. He 
left the islands, in a yacht, belonging to the king, on 
the J1th of March, a few days after the British had 
taken possession of them, reached Mazatlan in Mexi- 
co in 29 days, crossed over land to Vera Cruz, in 14 
days, reached New Orleans on the 22d of May, and 
Boston on Friday morning last, with the intention of 
taking the Caledonia for Liverpool, but she had, un- 
fortunately for his despatch, sailed from this port a 
few hours previous to his arrival. Mr. Marshall 
carries to the British government the protest uf the 
king of the Sandwich Islands against the usurpation 
of Lord George Paulet. Mr. Marshall believes that 
Lord Paulet acted in that vase without instructions 
from his government, though under discretionary or- 
ders from Admiral Thomas, commander of her Bri- 
tannic majesty’s naval forces in the Pacific. Lord 
Paulet has taken possession of the house owned by 
Haalileo, one of the commissioners to England, to 
obtain a recognition of indepencence of the islands, 
and the whole tation is in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement and despondency. 


The Boston people have taken up the matter in 
earnest, and the following is a copy of a petition 
placed for signatures at the merchants’ reading 
room: e 

Mewmorrat—Sanpwicn Isranps. 

The undersigned, merchants and others, cilizens 
of the United States, some of whom are extensively 
engaged in commerce with the Hawaiian islands, 
and all deeply interested in the political, civil, and 
religious prosperity of that nation, have heard with 
sentiments of sorrow and indignation the news of 
the late proceedings on the part of Lord George 
Paulet, commanding H. B. M. ship Carysfort, termi- 
nating in the provisional cession of that group to 
Great Britain. 

Firmly believing that the establishment of the na- 
tional independence of the Hawaiian islands upon a 
firm basis is essential to the due preservation of the 
commercial rights of all nations in the north Pacific, 
and that the Hawaiian government. if left to itself, 
and treated by other nations with justice and cour- 
tesy, is fully competent to discharge all its relations, 
not only for the maintenance of its own internal 
peace, and the security of person and property to 
all who visit their shores, but to conform to all the 
settled principles of international law; and believ- 
ing also that the permanent occupagcy of them b 
any foreign power would prove exceedingly injuri- 
ous to the commercial and mercantile interests of 
American citizens, most particularly to those engag- 


“Sire: I present myself, in the name of the king, 


my august sovereign, to ask the hand of her imperial flag hauled down, I must confess it is a great relief ed in the whale fishery, we do respectfully present 


highness, the Princess Donna’ Francesca, your ma- 
jesty's sister. for Monsigneur the Prince de Joinville. 
Nothing could be more grateful to the heart of the 
king than an union which will draw more close the 
ties of family that already link together the two dy- 
nasties, and the ties of friendship that unite the two 
nations. I venture to hope that your majesty's feel- 
ings are the same. Having been permitied to enter 
that family sanctuary within which monarchs fay 
aside the pomps that now surround your majesty, I 
have found there, sire, those private virtues, those 
tender and sweet affections which France admires 
also in the august house that governs herself. In 
paige from a brother whose love has watched over 

er youth with so much solicitude, and from a be- 
loved sister whose virtues secure to her universal af- 
fection and respect, the Princess Francesca will take 
her place in the midst of that royal family so close- 
ly united and so devoted to each other. Her happi- 
ness will only be transferred to another scene, and 
will receive, in its relance on a husband whose 
name has already become known throughout the 
world, guarantees of that permanence to which the 
charming virtues of her imperial highness so emi- 
nently entitle her.” 

The emperor replied: — 

“J consent with uf} my heart to that alliance which 
is so pleasing to me, and in which the Brazilians will 
so cordially rejoice. My sister, to whom you will 
now address yourself. will assuredly confirm this my 
answer; for we are persuaded that she will find in 
the affection of the royal family of France a sweet 


solace for the regrets she must needs feel in leaving 


the country that gave her birth.“ 
Vol. XIV—Sis. 18. 


to reflect that the French flag does not take its place. | to your consideration these views, and submit whe- 
We shall still have io combat the heresy of Rome, | ther, under existing circumstances, is it not expedi- 
but not backed up by the French government as ent and proper for the interests of American trade 


heretofore. 


in that quarter of the globe, that the American go- 


“The excitement among the foreign residents, es- | vernment should make a decided remonstrance a- 


pecially the Americans, is very great. The 
that American interests here are ruined, and they of 
course blame the missionaries for it all. An effort 

was made among them to induce the king to appeal 
to France and the United States for a temporary pro- 

tection, until the claims of British subjects could be 

adjusted; but the king knew his own people too well 

to have any thing to do with France; and as to the 

United States, it was very uncertain whether they 

would have any thing to do with it. The Boston, 

Com, Long, has been here during these troubles, but | 
couf not interfere. The native government is to go 

on as usual for the present. The king, chiefs, their 

agents, &c., keep their places. A commission of 
Englishmen presides over all business that relates to 

foreigners. We have had a little disturbance, but 

it seems to be over. . 


„Lord Paulet has called on us and appears friend-| n 


ly. He spent an hour in our house last evening: is 
a very condescending, mild, and amiable man appa- 
rently, and assures us, far as he is concerned, of 
every encouragement to go on with our works.” 
{This worthy missionary, the reader cannot fail 
to observe, has much more horror of the religion of 
the French than of the government of the British. 
[National Intelligencer. 
The New England Puritan gives this information: 
We have learned some additional particulars of 
the outrage at the Sandwich Islands, through Mr. 


feel | gainst a measure so destructive of its best interests. 


The sentiments expressed in your message to con- 

ss of Dec. 31st, 1842, in regard to the relations 
of this government with the Hawaiian government, 
and its relative position to other powers, meet our 
full and cordial approbation, and we request that 
they may be made the basis of a communication (if 
in your opinion consistent with the interests of the 
American government) from this government to the 
government of Great Britain. l 

We remain, sir, with sentiments of respect, your 
fellow citizens. f 

To the President of the United States. 

The following edicts issued by the British com- 
missioners who have usurped the government of the 
islands are copied from the Boston Mercantile Jour- 

ment of the Sandwich Islands, 


Honolulu, 28th Feb. 1843. $ 
Public notice is hereby given, that an additional 
duty of one per cent ad valorem, will be payable on 
all goods landed from vessels arriving at the islands 
after this date, with the exception of goods sworn to 
be landed for re- ex portation. 


al. 
Office of the British commission for the govern- 


By order of the commissioners, 
(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON; } Joint 
H. SEA, secretaries. 
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Office of the British commission, Ye. March 3. 1843. 
Public notice is hereby given that Mr. Jules Du- 
doit, consn} of France io the late government, hav- 
ing intimated io the commission that he declines to 
lay hefore it his authorty for acting as representa 
tive of France in these islands, the commission will 

not recognize him from this date in that capacity. 

By order of the commissioners, 

(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON. Joint 

H. SEA, secretaries. 


Office of the British commission, &e. March 1. 1843. 
Public notice is hereby given that all British sub- 
jects, and the subjects or citizens of other countries 
(other than the natives of the archipelago) having 
any claim for land in the Sandwich Islands, whether 
by lease, written document, or in virtue of occupan- 
cy, are required to send in such claims to the com- 
missioners on or before the first of June next, fail- 
ing which, no claims will be hereafter held valid 
(unless holders of these claims shall be absent from 
these islands during the intervening space.) The 
commissioners will not enter upon the validity of 
these claims at present, but will cause all the deeds 
and claims as presented, to be registered for future 

decisiun. 

By order of the commissioners, 

(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, Joint 
H. SEA. secretaries. 


Office of the British commission, &c. March 4, 1843. 

Public notice is hereby given that the commission- 
ers intending to grant licences to a limited number 
of houses in this town and neighborhood, for the sale 
of spirituous liquors, from and after the Ist of April, 
for each of which licences one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars will be charged—are ready to receive written 
applications at their office. on or before the 15th 
insjant, from those who are desirous of being so li- 
censed. 

By order of the commissioners, 
(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, 
. H. SEA. 

The following, however, seems to cap the climax. 
The poor king is indeed deprived of his power by 
these insolent ſoreigners— and his opinions are to be 
disregarded, unless he speaks with 'the sanction of 
Lord Paulet,’’ or by the authority of the British com- 
mission: | 

Office of the British commission, r. March 3, 1843. 

It is hereby publicly intimated that the publication 
and distribution of a speech stated to have been 
made by Kamehameha, on the 25th of February, in 
a parer entitled Official correspondence relating tu 
the late provisional cession of the Sandwich fs- 
lands“ -was entirely without the authority of the 
right honorable lord George Paulet, ur the commis. 
sion appointed by him; that speech was delivered 
without the sanction of Lord George Paulet, and 
formed no part of, and had no connection with the 
arrangements by which the sovercignty of these is- 
lands was provisionally ceded to Great Britain. 

By order of the commissioners, 
(Signed) ee SIMPSON, 


Joint 
secretaries. 


Joint 
EA. secreturies. 
MEXICO. 

The Siglo of the 2ist March gives a view of the 
main features of the new charter, and of: the report 
which precedes it. We translate its article at length 
and recummend it to our readers’ attention: 

: Nat. Int. 
PROPOSED CONSTITCTION. 

“Yesterday was read for the first time inthe Junta 

(Assembly) of notables, the pruject of Organic prin- 


heading, ‘Organic Bases,‘ but A Constitution’ through 
the body of the work. 

“It consists of about 200 articles; and though it is 
impossible to give a correct abstract of it, from the 
having heard a single rapid reading of it, we will 
endeavor, fur the sake of our readers, to detail from 
recollection its provisions of chief importance.— 
They are as follows: 

“lt declares that the government of the nation is 
republican, representative, and popular. The arran- 
ge ment of the territory of the republic is left for sub- 
sequent law: for the present departments now sub- 
sisting will be preserved except that Tlaxcala and 
Lower California will be subjected to a special ad- 
ministration, to be settled by law. As to religion. if 
we remember aright, it is declared that the nation 
professes and protects the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
faith, to the exclusion of all other. The duties and 
obligations of Mexicans and of citizens are establish- 
ed as heretofore; and as to individuals guaranties, we 
observe that the rights of corporations and those of 
individuals are secured in the same article, and in 
the same manner; that it is established that no one’s 
house nor papers can be searched except in cases 
strictly foreseen by the law: and that noone can he tried 
but by the judges of his own immediate jurisdiction, 
except where there is 3 conflict of jurisdictions, or 
where the crime is such as re. noves it from the cog 
nizance of any particular jurisdiction. In regard of 
the freedom of the press, we remark that judges of 
the fact ure established for the declaration and the 
sentence; and that the printer is not punishable as an 
arcomplice. except where the attack is ou private 
character. 

„n order to obtain the political rights of a citizen 
the individual must enjoy an annual income of $200. 


“The chamber of deputies is chosen by the depart- 
ments which are entitled to a representative for every 
70, 000 souls, together with an additional one if the 
department should have an unrepresented excess of 
population amounting to 35,000. 

“A deputy must be thirty years old, have an in- 
come of 81.200 dollars, and be a native of the depart- 
ment electing him. or of a reighborhing one; in which 
latter case he must have resided for three years where 
he is elected. 

The chamber of senators is chosen, two-thirds by 
the j intas of the departments; each of which elects a 
number equal to that of the entire senale. Such as 
receive a majority of all the votes are at once elect- 
ed; but if there is no absolute majority the chamber 
of deputies chooses amongst those who have a prural 
ity. Ihe other third of the body is elected by the 
chamber of the deputies, the president, and the Su- 
prewe court. He who unites the suflrage of the 
three is elected; and the senate itself chouses amongst 
those who have nut obtained this suffrage. So that 
this third of the senate is always chosen by the gov- 
ernment itself,” (while the rest are chosen by the 
local assemblies.) Among those thus primarily 
elected (or rather nominated) by the Juntas, there 
must be five merchants, five husbandmen, and five 
manufacturers. The qualifications of the senator 
vary uccording to certain rules. He must be forty 
years old, have a property of 52. 000. and have gone 
through certain public employments. Certain moral 
qualities are besides required, as the having been dis- 
unguished in his public career, &c. One-third of the 
senate is re-elected every two years”—so that they 
serve probably, as among us, six years. 

“The president is chosen by the juntas of the de- 
partments fur a term of five yeurs; the governurs of 
the departments by the government, vut of three 

, nominated to it by the juntas; aud the juntas by the 
electoral body, which chooses its own deputies. The 
juntas will consist of a number not less than seven 


ciples, or of a constitntion, which the commission. nor more than eleven; and then members must have 


appointed for this purpose has, in concert with the 
government, prepared. 

“The gentlemen charged with this duty, in sub- 
mitting their labor tv the body which had committed 
the matter to them, prefixed to it (as was natura!) 
an expositional pert, in which, as they express it. fur 
fear of seeming ostentatious of learning, aud frum re- 
pugnance to touch all points in which it would have 
been necessary to exhibit the errors of our political 
career of the p-st, they have abstained frum entering 
into the motives of the particular provisions which 
they have adupted. Thus they limit themselves tu 

eneral considerations as tu the difficuluues uf the un- 
Jer repeal the customary protestations of their 
own good faith, and desire of arriving at what was 
right in each case; and alter offering only some slight 
remarks on the new organizatiun of the senate, close 
this part of the work, in which it appears that the 
four gentlemen ministers declared, in the name ot 
the president, and by an uct » hich follows, that the 
powers of the Junta went to the point of presenting 
to the goveruimeat for its ancien a Complete cousti- 
tutwa. They therefure entitic We project, in its 


the same qualifications as are required of a deputy. 
The governors serve for a term of five years, the 
juntas four. ‘There is likewise a council of state 
composed of seventeen members for life, chosen by 
the president. 

“iu the administration of justice, the supreme and 
military cuurts, the superior court, and judges in the 
first instance, are preserved. We remark that these 
magistrates are appointed by the president out of 
theee who are no. uinated to him by the governur of 
the department; that provision is made for establish- 
ing by law courts in the third iustauce, and that cir 
cuit judges of first instance may be constituted for 
the trial of robbers. 

tlu regard to the extent of power of all these. 
the general congress” (consisting we suppose of the 
two houses already descrived, acting concurrently ) 
* has the exclusive right of making laws as to all the 
branches of pubiic service; and the provineral juntas 
are in every thing su. ject to their governuis aud the 

| geuel government. They are alluwed tu estaulich 
la police lorce of their own. Congress is forbidden, 
in its unposidon of taxes, to lay muro than are ne- 
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cessnry for the proper expenses of the government. 
The governor is declared the head of his priv ince, 
and has the power to provide for foundations of pube 
lie education or charity but all under that subjection 
to the general government already explained. 

“The president, in whom the higher powers are 
vested, receives such as he has never before held 
amongst us. Among others, we perceive that he ex- 
ere ises that of the veto in the following manner: He 
has thirty days during which he may refuse his sanc- 
tion to the law. = If, after that it is not re-enacted by 
two-thirds of both chambers, it fails. It it receives 
that concurrent majority, he may still suspend its 
operation for one year; and it is only when, at the 
end of this time, it is once more passed by two-thirds 
of both houses that he 1s bound to give it force by his 
assent. Incase of invasion from without, or of dan- 
gerous sedition from within, other extraordinary 
powers may be given him. 

“(Under the head of rules for the administration of 
justice, we see that the penalty of death for merely 
political offences is abolished, except where the 
crime sims at the national independence or exter- 
nal safety. Altainders of blowd and confiscations 
are also forbidden. Under the head of the public 
finance it is directed that measures shall be taken for 
regulating and extinguishing the public debt; and 
that the chambers and the executive government 
shall be paid out of a special fund, which shall be 
under the supervision of the senate. 

“Under the head of the electoral rights there are 
provisions es the primary and secondary jun- 
tas; hut in all that relates to the electoral rights it 
seems to us that what is now proposed is the least 
liberal or democratic system that we have ever yet 
seen. 

Finally, it is provided that this constitution may 
he altered whenever two-thirds of both chambers and 
the president concur in such alteration. i 

“We note that nothing was said on some points 
which it is usual to regulate in constitution. We 
heard not a word about any conservative power; and 
we perceived that the form in which the instrument 
was to be made public has not been provided. 

We repeat that the plan consists of more thar 
two hundred articles; and that its printing only can 
give an exact and complete idea ol it; we give this 
sketch only to satisfy the présent curiosity of our 
readers. 

“As to the assemblage present at its reading, the 
galleri-s were almost deserted, since they scarcely 
contained fifty persons.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIR &. 


THE CABINET. The Hon. James Manson 
Porter, secretary of War, returned to Washington oa 
the 27th June. 

The Hon. C. A. Wicxxirre. postmaster general, 
has returned to the seat of government. 


OFFICIAL. 
From the Madsyonian, June 24. 
Fon. Abel P. Upshur has been appointed secretary 
of state, ad interim. 


Treasury department, June 24, 1843. 
The officers of government employed in this de- 
artment are requested to wear crape on the left arm 
far thirty days, as mourn:ng on occasion of the la- 
mented death of the hon. Hugh S. Legare, attemey 
general of the United States, and secretary of state 
ad interim, and in memory of his distinguished talents 

and exalted worth. J. C. SPERCER. 


Never since the organization of the government, 
has the administration presented such a remarkable 
aspect as it does at presunt. 

General Harrison. died, and Mr. Tyler left the 
duties of vice president to become the acting pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Southard, who succeeded Mr. Tyler in his ex 
officio duties in the senate, died, and Me. Mangum 
was elected to act in his place. 

Mr. Webster resigned, and Mr. Legare was ap- 
pointed in his place acting secretary of state. 

The death of Mr. Legare leaves entirely vacant 
the office of attorney general. 

The presideocy, the vice presidency, and the 
department of state, have acting meumbents; and the 
attorney generalship is entirely vacant. 

[Phuadel. U. S. Gazette. 


DECISION. The last Alton (Illinois) Telegraph 
za) s: ' circuit court o the United States for dun 
district, decided last week in a case Srought before 
the court that the decision of the supreme court of 
the United States only settled the question that the 
two-thirds or valuation law of linus was unconstie 
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contract or cause of action accrued prior to the first 
dav of May, 1841, the valuation law was applicable 
and binding, and that sales upon execution must be 
made in accordance with its provisions. The attor- 
nev for the plaintiffs in this case has taken exceptions 
aad the case will go up to the supreme court of the 
United States, and in all probability be urged and de- 
cided at next January term. 


| EXTENSIVE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
LANDS. The president of the United States has 
issued five proclamations, each bearing date the 8th 
instant, and describing certain government lands to 
be offered for sale at the periods thereiy mentioned, 
to wil: 

In the state of Michigan, at the land office at Gen- 
nessee, the sales will commence on Monday, Octo- 
ber 9th. for the disposal of eighteen townships and 
fractional townships north of the base line and east 
of the meridian, and of nine do. north of the base 
line and west of the meridian. At the land office at 
Detroit, the sales will commence on Monday, Sep- 
tember 25th, for the disposal of six lots recently sur- 
veyed in township 6, south of range 18 east of the 
meridian. 

In the state of Illinois. at Dixon, the sales will 
commence on the 30th of October next; at Chicago, 
on the 25th September; at Danville October 2d; at 
Kaskaskia, October 16th; at Edwardsville, October 
Sin; and at Quincy, October 23d. 

In Missouri, at Plattsburg, October 9th, also No- 
rember 13th; and at Lexington, October 2d. 

In the territory of Wiskonsin, at Mineral Point, 
October 23d; at Green Bay, October 2d; and at Mil- 
kauwie, October 16th. 

In lowa, at Dubuque, October 16th; at Fairfield, 
October 2d. 

| The sales will each be kept open for two weeks, 
(unless the lands are sooner dixpused of,) during 
which no private entries will be admitted. 

Pre-emplion claimants are required to prove their 
tains, and make their entries at the proper land offi- 
tes, as soon as practicable afler seeing this notice. 


WESTERN FRONTIER. Independence, June 5, 
1843. By express we received advices last week 
fron the Mexican governor and his troops. They 
were coming in as far as the Arkansas river to escort 
asmall company of traders bound hitherwards, and 
w accompany those on their return from this place 
to Santa Fe. The governor has with him about five 
bundred soldiers, and of course a goodly number of 
tupernumeraries. He intends that if our soldiers de- 
tire to cross the line and proceed further on their 
route to Santa Fe, he will by no means object. 

A short time since the Oreg@ company left our 
neighborhood. They have with them large amount 
of stock, about two hundred waggons of all sizes and 
descriptions, and in all probability eight hundred or 
one thousand souls. ‘They seem to be in high spirits, 
and go out with joyous expectations. The aged and 
joung——the hardy, virtuous pioneer—the timid and 
me wealthy, have each braced themselves up for the 
trip in anticipation of the glorious harvest that awaits 
them at their new home in the west. 

The exploring expedition, Captain Stewart’s com- 
poy, aud one or two companies for the purpose of 
catching buffalo calves, have all left our county with- 
ma week or two past. (St. Louis Republican. 


THE ARMY. 

The improved appeurance of the United States 
army is a subject of general remark. Necessity, four 
sears ago, compelled the enlistment of foreigners; 
lus is now discontinued. I he class of young native 
Americans who now fill the ranks have greatly im- 
proved tne appearance of the troops. 

N . (New York American. 
Anu IxrELLIOENCE. Ist military department 
Brig. General Arbuckle having obtained leave of 
avsence, the command of this department has been 
a, ned by Col. Twiggs. 

Fort Washita, Company D, of dragoons, from Fort 
Gioson, and company G of riflemen, trom Fort Tow- 
wong have been ordered to garrison this pust, the com- 
mand of which is assigned to Colonel Harney. On 
the arrival of G company, of riflemen, Captain Alex- 
anier’s company C. 6th mfantry, will rejoin the gar- 
Peon at Fort fuwsun. 

Dragvons, companies, C, F, and K, one hundred 


tid sixty strong, under command of Ca,-tain P. St. in publishing the testimony. 
G. Coke, len Fort Leavenworth on the 27th of ascertained it has been deemed by all the parties un- 


May to give escort to traders on the Santa Fe route. 
The escort was joined at Council Grove by a detach- 
ment of company A (twenty-five men) under come 
wand of Capt. J erret. . 1 

7th infantey headquarters have been removed, by 
war of Gen. Arbuck lo, from Now Orleans barracks 
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tutional when applied to the foreclosure of martga- to Baton Rouge. The regiment is under command ver; esq., a captain in the navy of the United States, 
ges, and that upon all judgments at law where the of Lieut. Colonel Whistler. 


as a wilness de hene esse on the part of the plaintiff, 
The garrison at New Orleans barracks, excepting a summons was issued in pursuance of an order, and 
a guard will spend the sickly months at Pass Christian. both the said order and the said summons being made 
: I. ny & Nary Chronicle. | returnable hefore his honor William Kent, circuit 
Army Av Navy convention. The officers of the judge, on Wednesday, the 24th day of May, the par- 
army and navy, and others interested in the promo- lies. by their counsel, as well as the said witness, at- 
tion of Christianify in the several branches of the tended before the circuit judge at the time aforesaid. 
public service, are hereby reminded that their an- And the said witness thereupon asking an adjourn. 
nual meeting will take place, according to adjourn-| ment to advise upon his duty in the premises, the 
ment, in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on said examination was adjourned to Tuesday the 30th 
the fourth Wednesday in June, (the 28th instant,) day of May, at half past 6 o’clock P. M. at the ree 
at 12 o'clock M. The major general commanding sidence of the said circuit judge. At which last 
is expected to be present on that occasion. The mentioned time and place, the parties by their coun- 
standing committee of ths army and navy, &c. will) sel, as well as the said witness, attended before the 
meet the same day at 282 Broadway, New Tork, circuit judge, and the plaintifs counsel then put the 
at9 A.M. By order of the army and navy cam- following questions, the witness being first sworn in 
mittee, ` M. P. PARKS, | the cause. 
Secretary of A. and N. convention. [We omit such of the questions and answers as are 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 39. _ | merely formal. 
Adjutant gen's «fice, Washington, June 24, 1843. bird. How many members of the court were pre- 
The following order receivec from the war depart- | Sent. and what were their names? 

ment announces to the army the melancholy intelli- | Answer. Twelve—Capt's. Downes, Read, Bolton, 
gence of the death of the distinguished Hugh Swin- | Sloat, Turner, Storer, myself, Paige, Gwinn, Wye 

ton Legare, attorney general, and secretary of state man, and Commanders Ogden and Shubrick. 
ad interim, of the United States. Fourth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
“War department, June 24 1843. the first charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
“The president of the United States directs that as Alexander Slidell Mackenzie haa been guilty of mure 
a mark of respect to the memory of the hon. Hugh der on board of the United States vessel on the high 
Swinton Legare, attorney general and secretary of seas? It being intended hereby to inquire how many 
state. ad interim of the United States, who died at Votes were given in the affirmative, that the said 
Boston, Massachusetts, on the 20th inst. appropriate | charge was proved; and how many in the negative, 
military honors be paid throughout the army. that the said charge was not proved. Please state 


SAMUEL HUMES FORTER. | how you know the fact. _ 
Acting secretary of war.” To this question the witness objected that he was 


The officers of the army, in common with their | not bound to answer, and insisted that by the terms 
fellow citizens, deeply regret this national loss; but: of the 36th article of the act of congress of the 23d 
the bright example of the statesman, in the path of | of April 1800, entitled, “an act for the better gove 
honor and distinction, still remains equally for the | ermment of the navy of the United States,” he was 
emulation of the virtuous civilian and soldier. precluded from giving evidence in this cause. 

In obedience to the commands of the president, The wilness reſerred to the statute, and submitted 
funeral honors will be paid to the memory of the himself to the direction of the court. oo, 
deceased at the several military posts of the army.—| , After argument and advisement the circuit judge 
Guns will be fired every half hour, and the national | decided that the witness was bound to answer, and 
flag be displayed at half staff, from sunrise to sunset in deciding the point, remarked, «that he had been 
on the day next after the receipt of this order. unable to perceive any ground legally exempting the 

The usual badge of mourning will be worn on the | Witness from answering this question. He was ex- 
left arm and on the hilt of the sword for six months. | amining in due course of law in a suit pending in the 

By order, R. JONES, adjutant general, | Supreme court. Though a suggestion had been 
ate made that the suit before the court was an amicable 
THE NAVY. one, nothing had appeared to distinguish it from 

Tne case or Commanpen Macgenzie. The ordinary cases daily occurring before the same tribu- 

Journal of Commerce, after publishing the atrocious al 


falsehood, that Mr. Mackenzie’s acquittal by the 
court martial, was by a minority—gives place to-day 
to the annexed conclusive refutation, without one 
word .of apology to its readers for its by-authority 
fal-ehood—or of regret expressed for the wicked and 
wanton injury done to Commander Mackenzie. The 
charge it may be remembered, was that seven of the 
twelve members thought the accusation proved, a 
charge for which there was no shadow of foundation. 
. [V. Y. Auncrican. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

In our paper of the 15th April we stated that “we 
had learned from an undoubted source, that although 
the decision of the court martial in Capt. Macken- 
zie’s case was technically in favor of acquittal, a ma- 
jority of the members, viz. seven out of twelve were 
of opinion that the charges or some of them, had 
been proved.” 

Captain Mackenzie, considering this publication 
not only injurious, but believing it incorrect in point 
of fact, commenced a prosecution agamst us for 
libel; his counsel stated that they had no vindictive 
feeling to gratify, aud no wish for pecuniary satisfac- 
tion. 

We were as desirous as Captain Mackenzie to as- 
certain the truth of the case, and for that purpose 
arrangements were made to expedite the taking of 
testimuny. 

We publish below the result of the examination of 
Captain McKeever, one of the members of the 
court; it proves that our information was erroneous, 

i —the vote of the court being nine in Captain Mac- 
| kenzie’s favor, tu three against him; and on the first 
charge the three last voung with a very material 
qualification. , 

Com. Downes’s testimony has also been taken. It 
agrees substanually with that of Capt. McKeever, 
upon the three charges. 

Under these circumstances we take great pleasure 
The facts having been 


If the present was a legal suit on a prima facie 
cause of action, and rightfully pending in the sue 
preme court, and if the witness was examined on a 
point relevant to the issue joined, the judge said he 
could find nothing in the oath which Capt. McKeever 
had taken as a member of a court martial nor 
could he discover any other Jegal reason, which 
authorized the court in excusing him from answere 
ing the question. The examindtion was conducted 
in pursuance of the provisions of the revised statute 
directing the testimony of witnesses about to de- 
part from the state to be taken before a judge out of 
court. 

Captain McKeever was in command of the United 
States ship Independence, now lying in the port of 
New York, liable to leave the state in a few hours, 
and although no time was fixed for the departure of 
the ship, the witness admitted that the vessel and 
himself, as her captain, might be ordered to sea on 
any day, and that the vessel was now ready to go to 
sea; that Commodore Stewart, the commander of the 
squadron, was expected to arrive and assume the 
command this evening; and witness says he is liable 
to be ordered to sea at ary moment. The question 
proposed di! not require the witness to divulge the 
vote or opinion of any particular members of the 
court, and if it did, the exception in the oath of the 
member of a naval court martial seems to remove 
every legal objection to the answer. 


It was conceded that the sentence had been ap- 
proved by the proper authority. With every dispo- 
sition, the judge remarked, to protect the rights and 
to respect the scruples and delicacy of the members 
of the court he was unable to discover any ground on 
which he could excuse the witness from auswering 
the interrogatory. . 

The witness then answered to the fourth question 
as follows:—I have kept no notes—I answer from 
memory merely. On the first charge nine memners 
voted that the charge was not proved; three voted 
that it was proved in the secoud degree—by this I 
understood them to intend that the act was proved, 
but without malice. 

Fitth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
the second charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
Alexander Slidel Mackenzie had been guilty of op- 


pression, and spetifying that that opꝑree ion 


l 
, 


necessary to prosecute the investigation farther, and 
the suit is pow discontinued. 
SUPREME COURT. 
Alex. Slidel Mackenzie vs. David Rule, et al. 
An order having been made in this cause on the 
220 day of Mey, instant, osamine lz aer MoKeo- 
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ed in hanging Philip Spencer,Elisha Small, and Saml. his last. with the same calm courage which had 


Cromwell. 


marked every action of his life. He was a man of 


Answer. I answer from memory. On the second great goodness of heart, brave and true in the highest 
charge nine members voted that the charge was not degree; such that his death will be deplored by his 


proved—three voted that it was proved. 

Sixth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
the third charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
Alexander Slidel Mackenzie had been guilty of in- 
` flicting illegal punishment, and specifying that such 
illegal punishment consisted in hanging Philip Spen- 
cer, Elisha Small and Samuel Cromwell. 

Answer. I answer from memory; nine members 
voted that the charge was not proved, three that the 
charge was proved. It is possible that on this charge 
eight voted that the charge was not proved, and four 
that it was proved. But my strong impression is, 
that on all the charges the vote stood nine for not 
proved, three for proved. 

If there were four who voted that this charge was 
proved, one of the four also voted that the act 
was justified by necessity. J. McKEEVER. 

P Cross examination*by the counsel for the defen- 
ants. 

Q.—How was the vote of the several members 
taken? 

A.—Viva voce. 

Q.—Was it audibly pronounced to each in your 
nearing as it was given? 

A.—It was. 

Q.—Are you entirely sure that as to the first 
charge the vote stood nine to three? 

A.—Yes—I am. J. McKEEVER. 

Sworn before me, this 5th day June, 1843. 

Wu. Kent, circuit judge. 


Commopore Porter. We have received the 
Turco French newspaper, the Journal de Con- 
stantinople et des Interets Orientaux,” of the 6th of 
March, in which—published as it is upon the spot of 
Commodore Porter’s long residence, and addressed 
to that diplomatic and European population whose 
organ the paper is—it gives us pleasure to find the 
following just tribute to his memory, which we trans- 
late: (Nat. Int. 

“The diplomatic body of Constantinople has just 
lost one of its most distinguished members in the 
person of his excellency Com. David Porter, minis- 
ter resident of the United States of America near the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte; who died on Friday the 3d, 
at his house in St. Stefano, after a long and painful 
illness. 

“The entire life of Commodore: Porter belongs to 
the history of his country. Entering her navy in his 
early youth, the war which she sustained in 1803 
upon the coasts of Barbary, against the Regency of 

ripoli, farnished him the occasion of distinguishing 
himself almost in his boyhood In its progress, 
through the unfortunate shipwreck of the frigate 
Philadelphia, (on board which he was,) he fell 
with various other officers, into the hands of the 
Tripolitans, and remained for more than a year shut 
up in the Bey’s castle, without ever losing for an in- 
stant the firmness or cheerfulness of his patriotism 
and courage. 

“During the war of 1814 with Great Britain, in 
the frigate Esser, he led in the Pacific a little squa- 
dron formed out of his own prizes, and acquired by 
a series of bold actions a reputation for bravery and 
naval skill as brilliant as a seaman need desire. To- 
wards the close of that war, he was again made pri- 
soner, alter an unequal but sanguinary conflict, in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, by the English corvettes Phæbe 
and Hecuba. 

“With the return of peace, Commodore Porter 
began other services. not less necessary to his own 
country and her commerce than useful to humanity 
at large. He vas employed for some time in rid- 
ding the seas of the pirates that then swarmed in 
the West ludian waters, whom his indefatigable ac- 
tivity and courage at last completely destroyed or 
broke up. 
eln the year 1831 he was sent by President Jack- 
son as American charge d'aflaires near the Sublime 
Porte, to ratify the treaty of amity and commerce 
now subsisting between those two powers; and his 
personal character contributed not a little to smooth 
the diffic Ities which still stood in the way of the con- 
clusion of that treaty. 

“In 1838 Mr. Van Buren, then president of the U. 
States, raised the mission which he occupied to the 
grade oſ a full minister, with the view of affording 
him a retirement from active service worthy of his 
reputation and of that which he had conferred upon 
the arms of his country itself. 

“Since that time the health of Commodore Por- 
ter, shaken by the fatigues and privation of a long 
maritime career and by the wounds of many battles, 
became every day feebler, and obliged him to fix his 
residence in the village of St. Steſauo, of which the 
air seemed alone to. bring sume relief to his continu- 


al budily sufferings. It was“ there that he breathed 
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entire country, while it will plunge in lasting regret 
his ſamily and his ſriends. 

“His obsequies will take place to-day, at St. Ste- 
fano, with all the honors due to the high rank which 
he held. His remains will be transported, at an early 
day, to his native land.” ' 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The legislature of this state, after a spirited dis- 
cussion, has voted, by 136 to 84, that no rail road 


shall be constructed within its borders until the com- 


pany shall first pay to each owner of lands which 
they propose to cross whatever he shall choose to 
exact for the privilege. This barbarian act, unti! 
repealed, knocks in the head all plans for any furth- 
er extension of rail roads within the limits of New 
Hampshire. One million of people may earnestly 
desire the construction of a public work most vital 
to the interests of all, yet one rapacious knave or 
obstinate dunce, who owns fifty acres of good for 
nothing ravinein some mountain gorge. has the pow- 
er to say to the whole state, Lou shall not cross my 
land unless you pay me five million dollars for it,” 
and the work is paralyzed. 

A bill to divide the state into four congressional 
districts, in obedience to the congressional apportion- 
ment act, has been killed in the house—laid on the 
table by 122 to 99. [New York Tribune.. 


PENNSYLVANIA. s 


CANCELLATION OF RELIEF worre. On the 31st 
ult. the state treasurer and auditor general cancelled 
an additional sum of 950.000 of the relief issues.— 
The following statement shows by what banks they 
were respectively issted, and the amount each of 
these institutions has still in circulation: 


Cancelled May 31. In circulation. 


Berks County Bank, $4,900 816.282 
Manuſacturers & Mechanics’ 4,500 69,200 
West Branch Bank, 1,900 16,844 
Towanda, 2,000 15,904 
Moyamensing, 5,000 49.070 
Penn Township, 5,100 88,942 
Northampton, 1,600 29.571 
Erie, 25,000 341,979 
$50,000 
[ Democratic Union. 
GEORGIA. 


The whigs held a state convention at Milledgeville 
on the 19th and 20th insts. and nominated George W. 
Crawford, of Richmond county, for governor. Mr. 
Bernien presided over the convention. 

A. H. Stevens, esq. of Taliaferro, received the no- 
mination for congress. 

We understand that on the second day, two hun- 
dred and seventy-six delegates were present. The 
convention was characterized by the most perfect 
unanimity and good feeling. 

The following gentlemen were selected as delegates 
to the whig national convention to be held in the city 
of Baltimore in May 1844, viz: 

J McPherson Berrien, Wm. C. Dawson, Th. B. 
King, Lott Warren, R. A. Toombs, J. S. Calhoun, 
A. H. Kennan, F. M. Robinson, Joshua Hill, A. R. 
Wright. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Waic Coxvention. The whigs met in convention 
at Jackson, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for governor, treasurer, secretary of state, and audi- 
tor of public accounts. A gentleman who was pre- 
sent assures us it was one of the largest assemblages 
of the kind ever convened in the state. The utmost 
harmony and good feeling prevailed throughout its 
deliberations, and every member seemed to he ani- 
uiated by one senument, a determination to redecm 
the state from the grasp of the vampyres who have 
wasted its substance and blasted its character. Nu- 
merous eloquent and able speeches were made by 
the hon. S. S. Prentiss and other talented gentlemen 
present during the session of the convention, which 
lasted two days. On Tuesday evening the adjourn- 
ment was carried after nominating unanimously the 
following candidates: 

For Governor, Geo. H. Clayton, of Lowndes. 

For Sec’y of State, L. G. Galloway, of Holmes. 

For Auditor, Luke Lea, of Hinds. 

For Treasurer, Wm. Hardeman, of Madison. 

The ticket is' as good a one as has ever been pre- 
sented to the people of that state. Tho gentlemen 
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composing it are all men of high character and as 
true whigs as any state in the union can boast. 

No congressional nominations were made for the 
reason that the state has not been districted in ac- 
cordance with the act of congress. [M. O. Tropic. 


LOUISIANA. | 
The election for representatives in congress from 
this state will take place in the first week in July. 
The candidates are: l 
Whigs. Locos. 
George K. Rogers, John Slidell, 
Edward D. White, Alcee Labranche, 
John B. Dawson, 


James Belam, 
John Moore. Gen. P. E. Bossier. ` 
INDIANA. 


CeLeBRaTION at Fort Wayne on tHE Fornra 
oF Jury. The Fort Wayne Times gives notice that 
there is to be one of the largest gatherings in that 
city on the fourth day of July next ever known in 
the west ‘The object is to celebrate the completion 
of the Wabash and Erie canal. Many of the distin- 
guished men of the Union, including Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Cass, Mr. Adams, Col. Johnson, &c, have been invit- - 
ed to participate in the proposed festivities. The 
entertainment, in true western style, is ‘‘free” to all 
comers. | 


MICHIGAN. 

Internat Improvements. The Central railroad | 
will be completed to Marshall on the Ist September. 
Marshall is near the centre of the state, and nearly 
one-half the distance across the peninsula may then 
be traversed by steam A single day brings the tra ` 
veller to Chicago. The travel on the Central road is 
much increased. i 

The Southern road will be completed to Hillsdale 
on the firstof July. This, with the expected eariy 
completion of the ship canal, so as to bring steam- 
boats up to the town of Monroe, will give an impetus 
to the trade and travel on that route. 


er & 
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FLORIDà. l 
Tarranassee. The Floridian of the 10th ult. says: 
‘Although the business part of our city is a heap of. 
ruins, yet our citizens, undismayed by their losses, 
have gone to work apperently in good spirits to make 
arrangements for future business. The city council 
have passed an ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
any but brick edifices on the lots in the burnt district, 
and, in consequence, those who cannot make imme- 
diate arrangements to build permanently have erect- 
ed temporary buildings on the two hundred feet street 
and on the public squares, to be removed at the plez- ` 
sure of the council. The brick store of Messrs. 
Lloyd & Rodgers, commenced a few days before the ` 
fire, is in progress, and we learn that several more 
will be commenced in à short time.” 


— . ——— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADDRESS TO JOHN TYLER. 
Adopted by the New England Anti- Slavery society. 
We publish, by request, the subjoined address from 
the New England Anti-Slavery society to Mr. Tyler. 
It appears that it was sent to Mr. Tyler during his 
visit to Boston, accompanied hy a letter from Wen- 
dell Phillips, chairman of the committee, requesting 
an interview, for the purpose of conferring with the 
president upon the subject of the memorial. No 
answer was returned to this request, and, while ag | 
lishing the memorial, as part of the history of the 
times and to gratify those who desire to see it in a 
Philadelphia paper, it may not be amiss to say that, 
in our opinion, the movement was injudicious, uncie 
vit in short. under all the circumstances of the case. 
We never could approve of this system of badgering ` 
public men, in time and out of time, with questions, 
and memorials and other small artillery, not for the 
pu of accomplishing the specified object, but to 
roduce certain effects, and we therefore think that 
r. Tyler was right in the course pursued. The 
memorial is ably written, and is the more remarka- 
dle as it is said to be the production -of a colored 
man; but still neither the time nor the place was 
appropriate for its presentation. ‘Ihe president 
should have been allowed to pay his visit without 
being popped at in this fashion. [Penn. ' 
ADDRESS. ` ; 
Sin: With all the respect due to the president of the 
United States—with no intention or wish to give you 
any personal affront—but animated by the spirit of 
liberty, which impels us to seek the emancipation ot - 
all who are pining in slavery—we, the undersigned, 
inhabitants of New England, desire to im prove the 
opportunity presented by your visit to the metrupolis- 
ot Massachusetts, to beseech you, in the sacred neme - 
of God, as an actof simple justice—as a duty which - 


j 


Bt He are solemnly bound to discharge—instantly to 


« 


, shame, as American citizens. 


iberate all your slaves, and to restore to them those 

-inalienable rights of which they have been unjustly 

deprived froin their birth. 

‘ The existence of slavery in this republic is at war 
with all its principles and professions—a dark stain 
on its character—a visible curse on its prosperity—a 

horrible anomaly, which subjects the American peo- 
ple to the rebuke and opprobrium of the old world 
and a dangerous element in our national organization; 
the speedy removal of which is essential to the pre- 
lservation of the Union. It fills us with grief and 

We should deem our- 

selves unworthy of the name, if we did not seek its 


„ immediate annihilation by every lawful and Christian 


* 


` instrumentality. 
Sir, you are a slaveholder! Though you occupy 
the highest office in the gift of the people, yet you 
. are u slaveholder! You subscribe to the Declaration 
of Independence, in which it is explicitly declared 
to be a self-evident truth, that the Creator has given 


to every human being an inalienable right to liberty; 


, 


yet you are a slaveholder! You have sworn to sup- 
port the constitution of the United States, the design 
of which, according to its preamble, is “to establish 
. justice, and secure the blessings of liberty” to the 
ple; yet you are a slaveholder! You profess to 
elieve in the Christian religion, which requires that 
‘every man should love his neighbor as himself, and 
do to uthers what he would have them do to him, 


. yet you are a slaveholder! In your messages to con- 


2 


. gress, you have denounced the African slave trade 


. 33 piracy, and, consequently, all who enslave Afri- 


` 


— 


ta 


cans, as pirates; yet you are a slaveholder! You 
have come from Washington to Boston, expressly to 
join witha great multitude of your fellow coun- 
,trymen in celebrating the completion of Bunker 
Hill monument, which has been erected to comme- 
morate the heroic deeds, and to perpetuate the me- 
mories of those, who bled and died in the cause of hu- 
man liberty; yet you are a slaveholder! 
Sir, we know not how to manifest a deeper inte- 
rest io your welfare, or a higher regard for your re- 
putation, or more fervent love for our country, than 
to ask you to break the chains of your slaves, and 


_ thus practically to acknowledge the rights of man. 


7 


Such a beneficent example set by you as the chief 


magistrate of this great republic, would go far, very 


far, toward effecting the entire abolition of slavery, 
and consequently, the emancipation of nearly three 
millions of the American people. It might subject 
you, temporarily, to the ridicule of the heartless, the 
curses of the profane, the contempt of the vulgar, 


_ the scorn of the proud, the hatred of the brutal, the 


rage of the selfish, tne hostility of the powerful; but 


n would assuredly secure to you the applause and 


ad 
1 


. 
* 


— 


* 


‘admiration of the truly great and good, and render 
your name illustrious, to the latest prosperity. 
In the name, then, of justice and humanity—by 
the duty we all owe to the living God—we implore 
you to liberate our brethren, whom you hold in bond- 


age. 
Done in Faneuil Hall, May 31, 1843. 


MR. VAN BUREN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
It has been stated in several papers, and denied in 


others, that at the late democratic convention in New 
Hampshire, there was an expression in favor of Mr. 


“l 
4 


Van Buren, as the candidate for the presidency, 
whose nomination by the national convention would 


_ be preferred by the democracy of that state. The fol- 


|m 


lowing article from the Hartiord Times explains the 
tter. 
“The following was reported among the resolu- 


uns of the committee, and adopted by the conven- 


l 


* 


— * 
— — 


have been named for these high offices. 
dence is great in the principles and patriotism of 


` "A. —E— — 


uon. 

Resolved, That in the selection of candidates for 
president and vice president, for which purpose the 
national convention is proposed, we recommend a 
spirit of conciliation and harmony in deciding among 
the different gentlemen in the democratic ranks who 
Our confi- 


Martin Van Buren, John C. Calhoun, Richard M. 
Johnson, Lewis Cass, James Buchanan, Levi Wood- 
bury, James K. Polk, and Wm. R. King, and who- 
ever shall be selected for the offices mentioned, shall 
receive our firm support. But, under existing circum- 
stances, we deem it more conducive to union, vigor, 
and eventual success far the democratic candidates, 
that the selection be left by us exclusively to the na- 
tuonal convention. 

The following resolution was offered as an amend- 
ment to the above, and it was referred to the sever | 
counsellor conventio. s, which have the appointment 
of delegates to the national convention: 

Resolved, That from among the number of distin- 
guished democratic statesmen of the country, whose 
bames are now before the people in connection with 
the chief magistracy of the Union, were we called 


tious style. 
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upon to select one as in our view more fully and meri- 
torioitaly identified with the measures and principles 
of the democratic party, more generally acceptable 
to the republican freemen. of the whole country, 
more conspicuously the object of federal apprehen- 
sion and abuse, and more decidedly the choice of the 


democratic freemen of N. Hampshire than all others, 


we should point to the name of Martin Van Buren 
of New York, a statesman who has been long and 
thoroughly tried and never found wanting, and as 
such, we hereby propose him to the consideration of 
the people of the country and of the members of the 
democratic national convention, when they shall be 
hereafter assembled, pledging ourselves to abide by 
and sustain the nomination of that body, on whomso- 
ever of our distinguished champions the high honor of 
their choice shall fall. 

Thatalmost every speaker on the resolutions above 
quoted, expressed a preference for Mr. Van Buren 
and the election of honorable Henry Hubbard, the 
staunch and undeviating friend of Mr. Van Buren, 


and who prefers him to any other candidate named, 


by an almost unanimous vote of the convention, shows 
the sentiment of that body, with regard to the presi- 
dential question. But the propriety of expressing a 
preference, at this day, by the convention, being ques- 
tioned by some, the resolution in favor of Mr. Van 
Buren was referred to the counsellor conventions, 
where we have not the slightest doubt it will be hear- 
tily responded to. 

The hon. John H. Steele, who was nominated for 
governor, prefers Mr. Van Buren to any of the other 
candidates named.” 


WILLIAM DARBY. The New Orleans Com- 
mercial Bulletin of the 12th instant, has the follow- 
lowing reference to a gentleman formerly of this 
city, but now a resident of Washington. Many of 
our citizens will remember Mr. Darby as a lecturer 
and as writer upon geographical subjects, though, 
from his retiring manners and unassuming disposition, 
he is not so well known as he deserves to be: 

[ Pennsylvanian. 

‘“Proresson WILLIAM Darsry, from one of whose 
essays we made some quotations a few days since, 
was an engineer with the rank of captain in the 
southwestern campaign in 1815, and in the battle of 
New Orleans. He has, from the gallant and intrepid 
general who commanded the American forces in that 
memorable engagement, as honorable a testimonial 
asa brave soldier and a true man need desire.— 
After the close of the war he was many years, a re- 
sident of different parts of this state, and is probably 
better acquainted with its history and topography 
than any other person. His memory, remarkably 
capacious and retentive, is stored with recollections 
of persons und events in the southwest, which he de- 
lights to relate in his peculiarly graphic and senten- 
His account of the battle and the 
events immediately preceding it, which we have 
several times heard from his own lips, is the 
best and most faithful that has been written or spo- 
ken. He does justice, we believe, to all concerned 
except himself; but his own praise he does not bla- 
zon. Subsequently Mr. Darby was a professor in 
Cannonsburg college, Pennsylvania He has travel- 
led extensively in different parts of the Union, occa- 
sionally delivering lectures upon history, geography, 
astronomy, &c. in which and many other branches of 
knowledge he has few equals, and in extensive ac- 
quaintance with and deep research into history and 
geography we believe he stands first on this continent. 
He is the author of an excellent Gazetteer of the 
world, and of many of the best articles in the Enty- 
clopadia Americana. He has been for many years a 
writer in the National Intelligencer over different sig- 
natures, besides his own proper name. His essays 
on the History of the Northern Nations of Europe, 
over the signature of Tacitus, were conceived in a 
spirit of impartiality and stern regard for truth and 


justice, which entitled them to bear the illustrious 


name which they did. 

“Mr. Darby is a man of enlarged mind, cultivat- 
ed, adorned, and furnished through many years of 
toil. His life is a model of patient and persevering 
industry. Few men have deserved as much from 
his fellows, and few men have received as little. 
He is a true patriot, as is attested by his conduct in 
war, and by the spirit which breathes through all 
his writings. He isa philosopher, a political econ- 
omist, and historian, geographer, astronomer, and 
mathematician of the first rank; but he is simple, 
plain, and unostentatious in his habits—studious, 
retiring, and modest—and, accordingly, is less 
known than thousands with not a tithe of his preten- 
sions.” ` 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS IN ENGLAND. 
Herapath’s Journal and Railroad Magazine, of 4th 
February last, contains the railway and canal 


r 
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fic returns of England, compiled from official sources,” 
in tabular form, and presents some facts highly in- 
teresting to the friends of internal improvement. 

The number of railways completed and in opera- 
tion in Great Britain. stated in the table, is thirty-nine, 
and their length 1,456 miles. The capital and loans 
authorised for their construction is £55.576,976. 
The amountactually expended is £52,290,024—equal 
to $261.450,120, or nearly 180,000 per mile. 

All the main and long lines of railway in England, 
without exception, pay dividends of from one to ten 
per cent. keeping themselves in perfect order with a 
e reserved fund” for this object. The short roads do 
not pay dividends in the same proportion. This is 
owing ina great measure to their extravagant cost. 
The London and Greenwich railroad. 3? miles in 
length, $4,954,000, or $1,311,000 per mile, and divid- 
ed 1} per cent. per annum. 

The London and Blackwell railroad, of the same 
length, cost $1,071,715, or $1,418,400 per mile, and 
divided the last year 2 per cent. on this immense out- 
lay. 


Cost. 


. 
— — e — 


Name of railway. Miles. 


Great Western, | 1183] 286, 350, 000. ?54, 529 6 p. e. 
Liverpool & Man- 

chester, 31 1, 438, 654 
London and Bir- 

mingham, 11210 5,832,254 


Grand Junction, 
Stockton & Dar- 


lington, 403| 2,000,000 
Dublin & Kirgs- 

ton, 6 340, 000 
Manchester and 

Leeds, 6 | 2,913,000 


414 [&21.147. 25252, 02 Lla vage 


The cost of these roads is to be attributed mainly 
to the reduction of their grades to as near a level as 
the nature of the country traversed will permit. This 
rule is now to a great extent abandoned. The right 
of way, with legal and parliamentary expenses, also 
the embellishment to depot warehouses, etc. are items 
of greater expense than in this country. 

he seven railways above mentioned yield the 
best returns. The other thirty-two, costing 31,142,776 
vary in their dividends from 1 to 6 per cent. and are 
generally short roads. 

It would appear that 414 miles of railway in Great 
Britain has cost $250,000 per mile, or equal to three 
times the cost per mile of the 4,000 miles of railroads 
completed in the United States. The average cost 
of the continuous line of 625 miles of railroad from 
Portiand, in Maine, to Buffalo, on Lake Erie, has cost 
within £6,000, or $30,000 per mile. The avera 
nett income on this line of 625 miles may be safely 
stated at 7 per cent. although the Western railroad 
of Massachusetts, costing $7,566 791 for 156 miles of 
road, has only yielded the first year after its comple- 
tion about 4 per cent. The Utica and Schenectady 
railroad and the Utica and Syracuse railroad, and 
the continuous line to Buffalo has yielded from 7 to 12 
per cent. nett. 

The railway system in New England may he con- 
sidered eminently successfl, and is now a favorite 
investment, having the p nce over bank stocks. 


In England the canals, from being a part of and 
working in connexion with railways and manufacto- 
ries, have not been materially injured by the intro- 
duction of railways. It is true canal stocks have fal- 
len much in value from what they were prior to the 
introduction of railways. For nent investments 
the canals, in connexion with large inanufactories and 
coaling districts, are in great repute, and have a va- 
lue with their proprietors much beyond their ratio of 
dividends. The Loughborough canal gives 60 per 
cent dividends, and is worth £1,350 for £100 paid, 
or £94,500 for £10,000 paid out for its cost. The 
Trent and Mersey canal, that cost £310,000, yields 65 
per cent. dividends, and is worth £1,000 for £100 | 

aid. 

It is stated that 36 canals—all the canals of Great 
Britain—cost £6,800,000. This is a sum not much 
exceeding the amount expended by the state of New 
York in canals, but witha very different result. This 
arises from the scattered population in this state com- 
pared with the dense population in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Great Britain, with the necessity of 
their use, to convey the raw materials of cotton, etc. 
to the manufactories. This, added to the enormous 
amount of coal, iron, dnd various ores transported to 
the manufactories, and principally by those whoown 
the canals, is the cause of their greatest value. It 
will take centuries to produce the hke results in the 
United States. In the mean time, railways trom their 


trafe | facilities in connecting distant districts aud orerocom- 
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ing mountain barriers, are daily acquiring warm ad- 
vocates both in thiscountry and England. They have. 
in fact, become indispensable for the transmission of 
our mails. They should merit the fostering care of 
the general government, instead of the abuse bestow- 
ed upon them by some incumbents of the heads of 
departments. For the national defence their value 
cannot be estimated or questioned J E. B. 
[American Railroad Journal. 


THE COTTON CROP. Extract of a letter from 
the south, dated June 9th. 

“As to the growing crop it looks tolerably well, as 
I understand in some quarters, but om the light land 
of Alabama add throughout Georgia, (and J presume 
South Carolina), the prospect was I presume never 
before so bad. It is admitted to be every where a 
backward crop; and while in some parts of Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Alabams, and the Atlantic states, they 
are suffering for the want of rain, on the Red River 
and some other parts of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
they are having too much rain, and a good deal of 
damage has been done by inundation. 

] append some interesting data, to wit: 


Cotton in bloom. Killing frost. Crop. 
1836, June 4, Oct. 14, 1,423, 000 
1837, May 28, Oct. 27, 1,800,000 
1838, June 14, Oct. 7, 1,360.00 
1839, May 24, Nov. 7, 2,178,000 
1840, June 6, Oct. 17, 1.635.000 
1841, June 10, Oct. 20, 1.684 000 


1842, May 20, Oct. 27, probably 2, 330, 000 


These were taken in latitude 32; now neither in that 
or any other latitude is there any appearance of bloom, 
and I do not think the majority of the cotton, that! 
saw will be in bloom before the Ist of July. If the 
season continues dry, the sandy lands (as in 1838) will 
make very little cotton; but J rather look for a wet 
summer and fall and early frost, and a very moderate 
crop. You will see by the above that a late spring is 


invariably followed by an early fall. I. V. F. Amer. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH FATHER MA- 
THEW. 


To the editors of the National Intelligencer. 

.Gentiemen: Or Friday evening last the following 
correspondence between the society and the Apostle 
of Temperance in Ireland was read ala regular meet- 
ing of the Freemen's Vigilant Total Abstinence So- 
ciety. On motion of Mr. CurrsropHer Cammack it 
was unanimously resolved that the same be publish- 
ed In accordance with that resolution l herewith 
furnish you with a copy. I am, gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant, 

EDMUND BROOKE, Ree. see'ry. 


Washington, May 7, 1843. 

Reverep sin: There is a rumor afloat, which is 
spreading joy through the length and breadth of this 
land, "that you intend visiting the United States;” 
yet it is only rumor. The Freemen's Vigilant Tota! 
Abstinence Society of Washington are anxious that 
the rumor should be fact; and at their last meeting 
directed me to forward to you the accompany ing reso- 


Jutions, which were adopted by acclamation: 


‘Resolved, That the Freemen’s Vigilant Total Ab- 
stinence Society of the city of Washington have 
heard with emotions of the liveliest pleasure that 
there is a probability thagthe rev. Father Mathew, the 

at Apostle of Tempéfance, will visit the United 
States during the coming summer. 

“Resolved, That the corresponding secretary of 
this socie'y be instructed to communicate the above 
resolution to the Rev. Father Mathew, and extend to 
him the earnest and cordial invitation of the society 
to visit our shores, assuring him of the heartfelt 
desire of our members to take by the hand him who, 
of all living men, stands first in the hearts of the 
frieuds of temperance throughout the world.” 

You cannot possibly know, my dear sir, in what 
deep veneration your name and character are held 
by the total abstinence millions of this country with- 
out you visit us. You would here find all the enthu- 
Siasm and respect which mark your own countrymen 
and countrywomen, exhibited in that spirit of sterl- 
ing independence which so peculiarly distinguishes 
a ieee people; you would receive the homage of the 
millions, but it would be the homage of the heart, 
the soul, paying tribute to worth and talent which 
has redeemed myriads from the fatal practice of in- 
temperance; from an evil which has slain worlds of 
people, and had fastened and was fastening its vital 
chaing around the body and soul of other millions, 
who, through the influence of your example, labor, 
and name, have thrown off the foul incubus forever. 
O, sir, come among us fora short period! You will 
do much good. 

Anhvugn the work of reform is progressing with 
rapid and wonderful strides, and is carried on by a 
powerful hand,-so that we number at this time four 


millions of teetotallers, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole population of the United States, pledged to 
use no intoxicating drinks as a heverage, we have 
some dissensions among us Which your presence 
would neutralize or wholly eradicate. It springs 
from ambition and a desire of distinction, and those 
who wish to be leaders break off from the main 
stem, and set up for themselves. J am not sure that 
this does not tend to add to our numbers. although 
it distracts our counsels, and prevents united and 
consolidated action. We find the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in our way to be the moderate wine drinking 
clergy of the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
other churches, whose example is powerful to do evil. 


J refrain from troubling you further, the more 
readily as our worthy brother and indefatigable pre- 
sident, George Savage, has so lately addressed you 
a letter, to be conveyed to you by our distinguished 
fellow citizen Thomas Sewall. M. D., in which, no 
doubt, every thing necessary or interesting has been 
communicated to you; and I will conclude by assur- 
ing you that nothing could give so much pleasure to 
our citizens as your compliance with the resolutions 
above copied. 

I respectfully request your acknowledgment of the 
receipt of this at the earliest opportunity suited to 
your convenience, that the same may be laid before 
the society of which Jam the organ. 

I am, sir, with the most profound esteem, in be- 
half of the society and for myself, your most obe- 
dient servant, A. F. CUNNINGHAM, 

Corresponding secretary, Fe. 
To the Rev. T. Matheio, Cork, Ireland, 


Father Mathew's Reply. 
Cork, June 1, 1843. 
‘My pear FRIEND: The period of my enjoying the 
privilege ol making a personal acquaintance with 
my beloved brethren, the teetotallers of the United 
States, is more distant than J could wish. 

I cannot leave Jreland for that purpose earlier 
than next spring; but time flies quick, and | rejoice 
in the rumor that has reached you of my intended 
visit, as it has procured for me, through you a heart- 


Washington. 

I shall ever cherish a grateful remembrance of 
this honor, and would to God, for the sake of the 
sacred cause, that I was worthy of it. 

Amidst the difficulties which must necessarily ac- 
company such a mission as mine, it is consoling to 
receive such a communication as that with which 
you have so courteously favored me. Convinced l 
am that it is not he that plants, or he that waters, 
but the Lord who gives the increase; that the suc- 
cess of the great temperance movement is the work 
of the right hand of the Most High, and is admira- 
ble in our eyes, yet it would be gross affectation in 
me to assert that I was not refreshed and comforted 
by your very laudatory letter. 

As Dr. Sewall has not yet arrived in Ireland, J 
have not received the letter tu which you have al- 
luded. 

Present my grateful thanks to the members of the 
Freemen's Vigilant Total Abstinence Society of the 
city of Washington, and tell them how appreciate 
their approbation of my humble labors in the sacred 
cause of teetotalism. With fervent prayers for your 
happiness, J am, dear Mr. Cunningham, yours tnost 
sincerely. THEOBALD MATHEW. 

To A. F. Connincuan, esq. 


VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE—GENERAL 
JACKSON. We find in the Washington Globe, the 
subjoined interesting letter, dated May 14th, writ- 
ten by the editor of that paper, then on a vi ii to 
Gen. Jackson at the Hermitage. The account thus 
given of that venerable patriot will, we doubt not, 
be read with deep attention by the American people, 
especially as it sketches, in a vivid manner, the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded in his retire- 
ment, and furnishes incidental details which are 
strongly characteristic of the the man who has so 
ably served his country both in the field and in the 
cabinet. {Philad. Pennsylvanian. 

“I reached this place yesterday, having had a most 
pleasant voyage from St. Louis to Nashville. The 
weather was fine; and the shores of the Cumberland, 
in their wildness of verdure. and the joyousness of 
the wild birds, which enchanted me with the woods 
when I was a young hunter, made me happy in the 
scene, which contrasted so beautifully with the tur- 
bid strength of the Mississippi, its drowned bottoms, 
and naked hills. I did not read a page on the Cum- 
berland, and scarcely did anything else on the Mis- 
sissippi. - 

* 9 9 9 a a 

Judge Catron and his kind lady were obliging 

enough to bring me to the Hermitage in their carri- 


cheering alflecttonate invitation from the Freemen's 
Vigilant Total Abstiuence Society of the city of 
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age. We found the venerable patriot in much he 
ter health than I expected. He was out ona litt! 
excursion in his carriage, on our arrival; and whe 
he returned, he gave a welcome as affectinnate as h 
could have given a long-ahsent son. To-day “a 
went to church together. where the sacrament wag 
administered. He was the first to lead the wav t 
the table, to which he was followed bya mult.tud 
of young men and women. I did not see a sie 
grey head at the communion, but his own venerable, 
bleached, and bowed one. The preacher who mad 
the sermon was a boy, as he told me, of twenty; and 
the minister who officiated in the rites, (Mr. Laps 
ley,) did not seem to he more than twenty-five yea 
old. There was a full church, and a greater nume 
ber of little children in the pews than J ever saw in 
a church before; yet there was the most profound) 
quiet and reverence throughout the ceremony. The 
remarks of the officiating minister, while’ admini 
tering the sacrament, were exceedingly impres- ive, 
and with singular propriety and good taste, wholly 
exempt from the slightest allusion to the striking fig. 
ure which contrasted so strongly with the young and 
healthy traim led by him to the table. On our rett 
from the church, I asked him if the house was built 
before the death of Mrs. Jackson? He replied tha 
the church was built by her, and was her church; 
that the last time she ever attended it was a sacra- 
mental occasion, that she was extremely rolicitousi 
that he should unite himself with the society, and that 
he was strongly inclined to do so; but that his atti- 
tude then before the public would have subjected 
him tothe charge of acting hypocritically, which 
ne could not bear, as he detested hypocrisy more! 
than any other baseness. But he added, that he assure. 
ed Mrs. Jackson, wt en he had left the political scene, 
and his motives could be no longer liable to miscon- 
struction, he would comply with her inclinations and 
his own, and join the church. In the mean time, he 
would serve his God without associating himself 
with any religious society. At the close of the ser- 
mon, the preacher gave notice that there would be 
at 3 o’clock, a funeral sermon over a young lady of 
20, whose corpse would be brought to the church at 
that hour. He invited the young particularly to at- 
tend. The General told me, on our way to the Her- 
mitage, that he was too much exhausted to mtend 
the funeral service at the church. When he had 
got out of the carriage, he told the driver that he 
must have the carriege at the door in half an hour. 
He told me he had, upon reflection, resolved to go to 
the house of the mother whose daughter had died, 
and accompany the remains to the church. He said 
the mother was a widow, who had sustained a great 
calamity in the joss of an excellent husband; that 
she had been badly treated by those to whoin she had 
a right to look for kindness in her distress; and that 
altention to her, under present affliction, was a duty 
he would attempt to perform. however feeble his eBort 
might be. As soon as he had made a slight repast, 
taking one of the ladies of his family with bim. be 
set out, and is now outin the performance of this sad 
office; although, from weakness and shortress of 
breath, he is not able to walk a hundred yards with- 
out requiring a seat. 


Every thing at the Hermitage bears the impress cf 
the General's character—al!l is on a large scale, and 
of a useful and magnanimous caste. ‘The tract con- 
sistsuf 1.200 most exuberant acres, nearly one-half 
in fine cultivation and fenced with a strong old-fash- 
ioned fence, a portion of it with cedar rails. Ine 
house is a noble country mansion—on two sides the 
massive columns covering the fronts, the other two 
being adorned with wings containing the dining-room, 
kitchen, nursery, &c. The centre had two room: 
on each side of a very large hall, in which ascends 
a broad winding staircase. The parlours are twen. 
ty one feet square each, and thrown into a paraileiu- 
gram by two folding-doors. The bedrooms above 
are of the same size with the parlours. The ground: 
immediately around the house are shaded by locusts 
catalpas, sugar trees, &c.. interspersed with cedar: 
and strubbery, and at this moment are as fragrsn 
with flowers as the groves of orange or the cule 
plantations of Cuba. On one side of the lawn lead 
ing to the house, is the garden which embusoms in 
monument which covers the grave of Mrs. Jackson 
and that prepared for hitnself—a dome raised o: 
marble pillars, the foundation of which is ascende 
by a circle of steps which make the elevation. O 
the other side of the Jawn is the orchard; and ! 
front is a large woodland (whose extent cannot b 
seen) forthe most part of the tall tulip poplars, an 
lett almost in a state of native wildness. In th 
rear, on a smooth velvet pasture, rolls out a spring 
or rather a flood of lucid cool waters, which gise 
peculiar darkness to the green ol the foliage by w tic 
the fountain and stream are overshadowed. Evel 
thing at the Hermitage looks perennial—perpetua 
and the old man, from the very marks of age whi 
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glorify his person appears immortal. Nothing here 
bears the stamp of ostentation and fastidious taste. 
There ts an easy elegance which impresses the feel- 
ing that nature had done everything, and art nothing, 
and that all the comforts and all the beauties that 
abound were scattered by the profuse hand of the 
same beuevolent power which created Paradise a 
wilderness of spontaneous bounty and beauty. The 
General complains himself thathe has not cultivat- 
ed a taste fur rural elegance. Everything about hun 
shows that he has not studied the art of landscape 
gardening— but his farming is like his fighting, for 
although not done by rule, it turns out well.“ 


STREET SCRAPING MACHINE. We find in 
the New York Tribune t-o following detailed notice 
of the first day’s operations of the new iachine for 
scraping streets, which was tried in that city on 
Tuesday last. ‘The resuft, it would appear, was com- 

letely successful. ‘Phe subject strongly commends 
itself to the attention of the city authorities of Bal- 
ti-nore, where the heavy taxation which is borne by 
its citizens would be lightened by the substitution of 
such a m chine for the present expensive mode of 
street cleaning vy manual labor: 
[ Baltimore American. 

“An experiment was made yesterday nm Chambers 
street, beiween Centre and Broadway, with the new 
“S reet-S seeping Machine und S. Iſ-Loading Cart,” 
which is of recent English invention, and has been 
hitherto entirely unknown in this country. The 
trial was made under the direction of J. C. Bucking- 
ham, esq., the American agent of the patentee, and 
the model used was one which he imported. lts 
operation was very successful, and fully illustrated 
the principle of the machine, which was all he in- 
tended to do, as those he pruposes to build in this 
country will be improved in several essential parti- 
culars. A wide track was swept almost perſeeily 
Cleau—the dirt being deposited in the cart and re- 
moved as the process of cleaning went on. Nodust 
was raised, allnough the street was very dry; and the 
machine removes mud and stones with almost as 
much facility as ordinary dirt. 

“The average work of a scavenger, working hy 
hand, is avout une thousand square yards a day—ol 
sweeping only. By the machine between three and 
four thuusaud . yards may be swept, the tiith loaded 
and removed in a single hour. ‘Ihe price of clean 
ing the streets in sume of the English cities is about 
four shulings and six pence lor each thousand yards. 
By the machine the entire expense is tvelve pence, 
alter deducti.g the price of the manure and adding 
a patentee charge of six pence. A set of brooms 
Wall sweep six or seven hundred thousand yards. A 
man who worked the machine through the month of 
January last. averaged 3,111 yards per hour. and 
sumetines-cleaned inure than 4, 000 yards within 
that ume. He was paid seven and a quarter pence 
per thousand yards. 

he amount of labor and of consequent expense 
to the city that may thus be saved is evident. The 
Machines have been used for some time in Manches- 
ter, Eugland, nd have fully realised the highest ex- 
pectatious formed concerning them. The annual 
report of the street committee of that city for the 
last year, states that in 1038.— 13,500, bb square 
yards were swept, from whien were removed 39. 409 
Jouds.of sweepings. In 1842, when the machine was 
used, 21, 500% % square yards were swept, and only 
25, 029 ivads were removed. This fact is mentioned 
as proving that the use of the machine has effected 
@ highty beneficial change in the cleanliness of the 
City, preventing diseass and preserving the pave- 
meis. ‘The committee strongly recommend the 
continued employwent of the machine.” 


MR. CLAY AT HUME. The Western Chris- 
_ tian Advocate, one of the organs of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, is published weekly in Cincinnati. 
lu edanur has recently visited Kentucky, and from 
au interesting account of his journey, we extract 
the follow iug. lo us, very interesting paragraph con- 
cerning the great man of the nation and his house- 

hold: [Bau. American. 
„A person who sees so many newspapers as an edi- 
tor’s exchange fist furnishes could scarcely visit 
Lexington wi hout making some inquiry concerning 
Arhiauu and its pruprietor. It happened that our well 
tried lriend, vruther Bascumb, was the long and inti- 
mate friend ol Mr. Clay. Their acquaintance was for- 
med when the former travelled Danville circuit in 
1816, whu, by his puwertul eluquence, cogent rea- 
soning, and overwhelming scriptural authorities, gave 
a dvatn-biow to the rite Arianiem of that country, 
which threatened to overrun Kentucky. Our kind 
host conveyed us to Astiland; but the pruprietor 
was not at home. On hearing, however, of our vi- 
git, we received a most cordial invitation to dine at 
ol which we availed ourselves, and spent 


a 


three fuil honrs in very pleasant chat with our kind 
entertainer, and three more agreeable hours we ne- 
ver spent in all our life. 

Mr. Clay is sixty-five years of age, but might pass 
for fifty, and will, in all probability, be well capable 
of public business till four-score pass over his head, 
if God spare him that long. is manners are as 
plain and republican as they are gentlemaniy and 
unaffected. The moral principle, producing hones- 
ty and conscientious fidelity to his trust, seemed to 
us to have tuken deep possession of his mind, and 
we believe governs his heart. He is now closely 
engaged in his duties as a lawyer, and does not for- 
get his farm, which is in admirable order. His 
house is plain indeed, and his improvements around 
it consisting of grass lawns, and rows of shade trees 
planted by his own hands,are in good taste, and in 
complete keeping with his republican principles and 
manners of life. And then, Mrs. Clay is more than 
@ pattern—she is an exact model for all the ladies 
in the land. Ste minutely supermtends all her 
household affairs. Her {ite green house, and col- 
lection of flowers and shrubs, are most tasty and 
well selected. But her butter—yes, her butter (for 
we ate some of it) is superior. From her dairy, 
conducted under eye, she supplies the principal ho- 
tels of Leximzton; and it is no small glory to her, 
that her son Thomas showed, the other day, the suit 
which his mother purchased for him with the avails 
of her butter. Whether her first name be Lucreti 
or not, we cannot say; but then we are sure she 
serves it. The topics of conversation were mofal, 
religious, and miscellaneous subjects; and we are glac 
to learn to our satisfaction that Mr. Clay was a firm 
believer in the Christian religion—that he read his 
Bible, and attended, with his excellent lady and fa- 
mily, the Protestant Episcopal church in Lexington, 
and frequently heard ministers of other churches. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLAND. The 
following exposure of the thefts which British pub- 
lishers have perpetrated upon American authors, is 
frum an appendix to the Book Circular of Messrs. 
Wiley & Putna:n: 

But who reads an American book?”—E linburg 
Review, (old Nu.) A good many do so. without be- 
Lig Themselves aware of it. The case of ‘the old- 
est” London Review appreciating the articles of the 
North American” well enough to appropriate some 
of them entire as original, accidentally omitting to 
mention their origin, is not a solitary one. Ameri- 
can periodicals have contriuuted ‘ considerably” to 
some of those in England, in mutual innocent uncon- 
sciousness. Sone few American writers would 
scarcely recognize their own offspring under their 
new names and foreign dress; and authors are apt to 
take soine pride in their bar. Ulings, whether clever or 
otherwise. Who, in looking over a list of titles 
would suppose that “Quebec and New York, or the 
Three Beauties,” was the same as‘ Burton, or the 
Sieges,“ and Cortes or the Fall of Mexico,” a re- 
print of the “{nfidel;” that Tne Last Days of Aure- 
lian” is no other than Mr. Ware's Peobus, or Rome 
in the Third Century;” and **Montacute” only anew 
title for “A New Home;” that Mr. Muzzey’s 
“Young Maiden“ and “Young Wife” are translated 
into ‘The English Maiden” and“ The English Wire!” 
Mr. Sparks’s Life of Ledyard, the American Tra- 
veller,” is only made more attractive as The Me- 
moirs of Ledyard. the African Traveller“ (anon); 
aud two volumes of his Writings of Washington,” 
in twelve volumes, are reprinted with the original 
title, and apparently as if complete. De. Harris“ 
Natural History of the Bible,“ Bancroft’s transla- 
tion of Heeren’s Politics of Greece, Mr. Everett's 
translation of Butinan’s Greek Grammer, were ali 
reprinted and sold as English books. Judge Story's 
“Law of Bailments” was chopped into fragments,” 
and appended here and there, by Mr. Theubald, in 
his notes on Sir Wm. Jones. ‘nese are a few speci- 
inens. In must of them the preface, etc. is sufficient- 
ly altered tu conceal their origin, and in several the 
author’s name is suppressed. Oue more may be 
mentioned: Mr. Neal, of Philadelphia, published, 
about 1839, a volume called Charcoal Sketches,” 
with illustrations; his name appenued in full. This 
volume appears entire, plates and all, in the middle 
of “Pic Nic papers, etc., edited by C. Dickens, esq.,” 
three volumes, London, 1841. Mr Neal, no dount, 
would have been proud of his company? if his pat on 
had not introduced him as a nameless person! A vo- 
lune has been appended, (to make the orthudox 
three) froin an American source.“ says the editor, 
but not a syllable about the name, either of author 
or book! 


COLONY OF 700 LUNATICS. At the late sit- 
ting of the French Academy of Sciences, a paper on 
insanity was read by its author, wi. Mureau, to the 
physicians present. The chieſ object of this pamph- 


and thus facilitating the curative process. 


let is to recommend the adoption in France, as re- 
gards pauper lunatics, of the plan resorted to in Bel- 
giun. 

M. Moreau states that in the village of Gheel, in 
that country, there are not less than 700 lunatics, 
who are treated upon so admirable a system that 
they are perfectly harmless, and live and labor with 
the same inhabitants, whose habits they acquire, and 
to which they become so attached, that when cured 
they are frequently unwilling to quit the place. 
These lunatics are made useful in agriculture and 
manufactures, and consequently their cost is small 
as compared with ordinary Junatic asylums. The 
origin of this colony dates as far back as the sixth 
century, and is another verification of the old adage 
that there isnothing new under the sun. The mode 
of treating the lunatics at Hanwell, near London, 
was considered. when first put in practice, as a no- 
velty, and yet it is nothing but the Gheel practice 
imperfectly carried out. It is only surprising that 
this improved mode of treatment should have been 
deferred so long in England; and it is now evident 
that it is capable of great extension and appplica- 
tion. Within the last few years only, in that coun- 
try, medical men have ascertained the possibility of 


d classing and occupying lunatics as to render even 


tranquil, 
or chains, 
whips and other means of coercion, kindness and in- 


the most violent of them r 


telligence on the part of the keepers have been sub- 
stituted, not only at Hanwell, but also at the Bethe- 


lem Asylum. 


THE BEGINNING OF WOOLLENS. The 
Lowell Courier contains a letter from Mr. Louis M. 
Norton of Goshen of Connecticut, to Mr. Samuel 
[tawrenbe of Boston, which gives a history of one of 
the first, if not quite the first syste matie effort to ma- 
nufacture woolen upon an extended scale. The scene 
is laid in 1813-14 and looks strangely in comparison 
with things in 1843. Three men of whom Mr. Nor- 
ton was one, put together a capital of six thousand 
dollars. and established a factory in Goshen which 


cost over three thousand dollars, wool cost a dollar 


anda half a pound, and badly made broad cloths 
brought from $3 40 to $12 per yard. Our invoice of 
178: yards brought a total of $1,768 33. Another 
invoice of 255 yards brought a total of $1,766 33.— 
Another invoice of 225 yards, 92.551 15; or more 


than $10 a yard. Such cloths if they would sell at 
all now would bring about one dollar a yard. But 
as it was, the war came to an end, a deluge of Eng- 


lish cloths overwhelmed the little Yankee factory, 


and the partners settled up with the loss of the capi- 
tal and three times as much more. 
line of the first essay, or one of the first at making 


Such is an out- 


broad cloths in this country, and the losses were 
hardly an apology for the hundreds of thousands 
which have been lost since, through all of which, 
however, the Yankees have gone undaunted, until in 
many articles they are able now to defy the skill of 
the old nations. In those days merino sheep were 
the most beautiful animals which walked the earth 
and their price was from 100 to 1.500 dollars.— 
He was a great man who owned a sheep, and not a 
sinall man who could say that he owned a quarter of 


one. 


— 


HON. HUGH S. LEGARE. We find in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser the following particulars re- 
lating to the illness and death of Mr. Legare of South 
Carolina: 

It gives us great pain to announce the death of Mr. 
Legare, attorney general of the United States, and 
secretary of slate ad interim, who died yesterday 
morning, June 20, at half past five o'clock. He ar- 
rived in Boston early on Friday last, some whal indis- 
posed, but very slizhtly so, in consequence of the 
fatigues of hurried journey from Washington. Even 
in the latter part of the evening of that day, after 
having attended the mayor's dinuer, where he almost 
wholly abstained from food, he complained of little 
inconvénience, and thought a night's rest would quite 
restore him. ‘But about one o’clock on Saturday 
morning, he was seized with symptoms of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels, tu some degree of which he had 
formerly been subject, and of which the three last 
attacks had been of increasing s- verity. Dr. Thom- 
as, an eminent physician from Washington, who was 
with the president's party, and to most of whom he 
is, when at home, the regular family physician; was 
immediately called and instantly present,being lodged 
in the Tremont House, where Mr. are then was. 
During Saturday, no anxiety whatever was felt 
about the case. 

“On Sunday morning early, though still no appre- 
hensions were entertained, Dr. Tnoinas desired uat 
Dr. Bigelow might be called in. Ur. Bigelow agreed 
with Dr. Thomas in his views of the case. He saw 
Ar. Legare several times during the day, and, in the 
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in the murder, left the band, and did not again unite 
with them. They lost their horses, were compelled 
to bury their portion of the money in the prairie, and 
reached Independence on foot. Prefontaine is not 
in custody but left Westport before the facts were 
known, and, it is supposed, took the route where the 
specie was deposited, and will thence make his es- 
cape, if not captured by the party which has pur- 
sued him. 

After the murder was resolved upon, the execution 
devolved on the two M’Daniels, Mason, and one of 
the Searcys; but the latter refused to perform his 
office, and his place was taken by Brown. All these 
men are in custudy. Mason, who says that he fired 
after the unfortunate Mexican fell, soon after his 
apprehension disclosed the whole affair, and is re- 
tained in Independence jail to identify individuals as 
they may be brought in. Another of the party, by 
the name of Berry, has also turned state’s evidence, 
and corroborates the statement made by Mason. 


A rumor reached Weston as the Oceana was leav- 
ing. that the Searcys had been taken in Platte county. 
Two men by the name of Harris, residents of Van 
Buren county, and a man by the name of Talbott, 
178 escaped; but hot pursuit was making after all of 

em. 

No money was found upon one of the M’Daniels. 
That belonging to the other, said to be about $1500 
was taken from a desk in the office of the clerk of 
the county court at Liberty; not, it is said, without 
resistance, nor until threats had been made to demol- 
ish the office, unless a search was permitted. At 
that time, no warrant had been issued against Me- 
Daniel. The specie was mostly bullion. 


The M’Daniels had been brought here for trial, and 
were given into the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal this morning. They are in prison, and will be 
there safely kept, it is hoped, until a full investiga- 
tion of the charges against them is had. They have 


latter part of the afternoon, accompanied him ina 
carriage to the house of Mr. Legare’s friend, Mr. 
Ticknor, in Park street, as to a situation more quiet, 
comfortable, and airy. Dr. Thomas and Dr. Bigelow 
were both with their patient till late in that evening, 
(Sunday,) and again early the next morning; agree- 
ing entirely in the course to be pursued. Mr. Le- 
gare passed a more comfortable night than the one 
preceding; but in the forenoon un Monday, graver 
symptoms made their appearance. Dr Bigelow, 
therefore, desired the attendance of Dr. J. C. Warren, 
Dr. Thomas being absent at Lowell, with the presi- 
dential party. These two eminent physicians were 
with Mr. Legare until late at night, and Dr. Bigelow 
was with him constantly, through the whole night, 
and until after his death early on Tuay morning. 
But at no time during the seventy-eight hours of its 
continuance, did the disease seem in the slightest de- 
gree to yield; though various and unremitting efforts 
were made to arrest it during its whole progress. 


“Mr. Legare suffered occasionally severe pain in 
the carly stages of his complaint, but for the last 36 
hours, though frequently incommoded, he could hard- 
ly be "i to suffer more than once or twice, and then 
only for à few instants. Through the last night, and 
through even his last moments, he was easy and tran- 
quil; and from first to last, his mind was clear, firm, 
and perfectly composed. Knowing his constitutional 
tendencies, he apprehended the termination of his 
disease from a very early period; and made every 
neediul disposition touching his affairs, private and 

blic, in case his anticipations should be realized. 
He desired, on Monday, that the unopened despat- 
ches received by him from England the day before, 
should be delivered to the president of the United 
States, together with all papers under his control be- | 
longing to the government, except such as are in 
those departments at Washington, of which he was 
the head. This was done soon after the president 
returned from Lowell. 

The president himself ill and in bed, received 
them with great sensibility, and seemed quite unable 
to reconcile himself to the idea that he and the nation 
were about to sustain so great a loss; of which this 
was to him the first distinct warning. In all other 
ints, both amidst his sufferings, and during the ex- 
austion that followed them, Mr. Legare was equally 
tranquil and collected;—showing at each moment the 
affectionate spirit and the vigorous powers which have 
from youth upward, marked his manly and noble 
character. He more than once thanked God. that, 
having leſt Washington with great reluctance, he was 
dying in the mere performance of his public duties, 
but he evidently felt no regrets, except when speak- 
ing of a ee zister,—the only remaining 
member of his immediate family, to whom he had ai- 
ways been most tenderly attached. His last words, 
—a few moments before his death, and after his ex- 
ternal senses had partly failed—were of her. But 
so tranquil was the closing scene, that the friend in 
whose arms he rested, was notconscious that his 
spirit had passed, until the attending physician made 
it known to him.” . 

A post mortem examination was made, when it was 
discovered that Mr. Legare’s death was occasioned 
by internal strangulation, arısing from the twisting of 
the intestine upon itself atthe sigmoid flexure. All 
reuedies, therefore, were ineffectual. The funeral 
took place, we learn from the Mercantile Journal, 
yesterday morning, the services having been perform- 
ed in Trinity Church. It was attended by the presi- 
dent of the United States, and the other members of 
his cabinet, by many distinguished civil, military, and 
judicial officers of the national and state govern- 
ments, and a large concourse of the citizens of Bos- 
ton, all anxious to pay the only remaining tribute of 
respect in their power, to the estimable character of 
this distinguished individual. 

The services on this mournful occasion, were of 
the most solemn and impressive character. They 
were performed by the Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn, 
and Rev. Mr. Watson, Rector of Trinity Church.— 
The coffin was subsequently deposited in the receiv- 
ing tomb attached to the church. 


ARRIVAL OF TWO OF THE CHARVIS 
MURDERERS. The steamboat Oceana arrived 
this morning from Weston, having on board, in charge 
of the Sheriff of Jackson county and a guard, John 
M'Deniel (the captain of the gang,) and David 
M Daniel, two of the men who were parties to the 
murder of ibe Mexican trader Charvis, aud the prin- 
cipals in that affair. The murder was committed, as 
is already known, about 250 miles from Independence, 
on the Santa Fe trace. We understand, from the 
geutleman in charge of these prisoners, that the mur- 
der was committed about two days after the robbery 
and division of the spoils; that seven of the band, of 
whom Dr. Prefontaine was one, refused to take part 


“interesting.” Gen. Doniphan, of Clay county. and 
Mr. Blennerhassett, of this city, have been, we hear, 
retained as their counsel. It becomes the U. States. 
in whose territory a foreigner, pursuing a lawful 
trade with our citizens, has been murdered and rob- 
bed, to stop at no expense in the detection and pro- 
secution of the miscreants who have brought this dis- 
grane upon our lend The Circuit court of the U. 

tates is in now session, but has taken no action as to 
the trial of the prisoners now here. 

[St. Louis New Era. 


a TPES 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


From the New York American. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PROGRESS. 


After having expressed generally our distaste for 
the pageantry, and coutempt for the sycophancy, 


of the president, we were disposed to let the matter 
rest—leaving the public mind to its own meditations 
on the scene. But the foolish and mischievous offi- 
cial at Washington will not allow us to exercise even 
the charity of silence; but selecting for special appro- 
bation the most marked instances of sycophancy, 
and glorying in what should be the shame of a self- 
respecting man, it trumpets forth with all the exul- 
tation of a base minded slave, the grossest instances 
of presidential presumption and popular delusion.— 
Indignation, therefore will have way, and we speak 
because we feel that such accounts as those published 
in the Madisonian, by authority as it were, reflect 
disgrace upon men claiming to be free and professing 
equality, and upon the spirit and influence of repub- 
lican institutions. : 


It is well known here, that the president from the 
moment he touched the steamboat at Amboy, was a 
puppet in the hands of men, each, from mercenary 
motives, contending who should occupy most of his 
attention most ingratiate himself with him, and ac- 
quire most favor — that he might attain or retain the 
highest official reward. 

The incumbents of office, with the sword suspend- 
ed by a thread above their heads and ready to fall, as 
they had seen it fall elsewhere, capriciously, without 
just cause for change, and as the humor of the hour 
seemed to move the appointing power, were zealous 
and assiduous in their attendance, bows, and smiles. 
Collector, postmaster, navy agent, and marshal, could 
not Jive out of the presence of the great manor of his 
satellites. They ate and drank, and rode and, but 
that New York manners do not permit such things, 
would, we dare say, have slept with “his excel- 
lency.” 

The mayor, with eyes bent, as is believed, on the 
collectorship—and the chairman of the committee 
ofthe common council, with eyes intent upon the 
same object—could not be too assiduous; and as the 


money, and they promise that the trial shall be made 


which, in this city particularly, marked the progress; 


dear people paid for the sailing, the driving, and the 
feasting—although the corporation had never appro- 
priated a shilling—they, sailed and they drove, and 
they feasted the president, ad nauseam. 

The original Tyler men, small and mean, and weak 
—yet strove to make up by bustle and show of self- 
importaace, for the paucity of numbers and yet great- 
er paucity of character and influence. The Irish re- 
pealers blarneyed the chief and his silly son, about 
their devotion to the cause of repeal; and, when to 
these are added the loose and floating mass of merce- 
naries, that belong to all great cities, ready to throw 
up their caps alike for king stork or king log; and 
willing to accept any office, from an embassy toa 
custom house sweep, and equal to all alike—the read- 
er has before him the true composition of the persons 
that surrounded the president from morning till night 
—pulling at his buttons, and whispering, in his ears, 
in glorious emulation! 

Of the people proper—the men who live by honest 
industry—whether mechanics, merchants, or profes- 
sional men, the president saw nothing or next to noth- 
ing; for even, if more disposed than they were to pay 
formal respect to the functionary, it was difficult, and 
the attempt was disgusting, to break through the un- 
clean circle in which he stood a prisoner at large.— 
He was literally guarded d vue, as the French say, or 
kept under constant surveillance by one section or an- 
other of interested worshippers. The strife, indeed, 
between these for the possession of the president's 
person was sometimes ludicrous. For instance, on 
one occasion, the great man was to go to some gar 
den or theatre, the mayor and the president of the 
committee who had been for some time uneasy at see- 
ing him quietly seated ona sola between the postmas- 
ter and collector—arcades ambo—reminded him that 
the hour had come. Immediately all sprang up, and 
the collector offering an arm on one side and the post- 
master on the other, the three paraded down to the 
carriage into which they put the president, and then 
not having before their eyes the fear or respect of the 
municipality—they incontinently jumped in after him, 
and drove off, Jeaving his honor the mayor, and bis 
worship the alderman, bowing on the side-walk. 


It might seem invidious to allude to matters of this 
sort. nor should we do so, but that the foolish organ 
at Washington insists upon the throng around the 
president as evidence of the personal respect in which 
the people hold him, and publishes with glee, letters 
stating that even devoted adherents could not penetrate 
to the august presence till the second day, and then at 
the hazard, if not of limb or life, at least of comely 
appearance and whole clothes. 

So, too, of the gross and impertinent liberty taken 
by the president of kissing the ladies that attended his 
public receptions. Even this the Madisonian trum- 
pets with glee; and, as if to leave these ladies under 
no misapprehension of the animalness of the proceéd- 
ing, it asks triumphanfly whether it was not the 
man and not the office, that was thus kissed and kiss- 


ing? 

Fust man, respecting his office and himself, would 
commit these gross acts? And what press but that at- 
tached to the fortunes of such a man, would praise 
and exult in them. 

Then the adulation of all around! The secretary 
of the treasurf, bending his stern and unsympathiz- 
ing features into dimpled smiles, on addressing his 
excellency, and prostituting his far more lofty intel- 
lect to insipid compliments to the master of his poli- 
tical fortunes! 

The secretary of war, too!—but he has nothing of 
self-respect or of the respect of others to lose; and it is 
easy for such a man to glorify Tyler and decry de- 
mocracy, as during the campaign of 1840 it was to 
vilify both Harrison and Tyler and exalt democracy. 


The whole scene is sickening, and cannot but bring 
merited disrepute upon the professions of equality and 
republicanism so common in popular addresses. 


THE SUITE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

When the president started from the White House, 
on his northern tour, he started fair. He had just 
returned froin a trip to Virginia, whither he had 
gone without parade, and during his stay in which 
state he had courted no notoriety, and received no 
pope’ demonstration of welcome. The difference 

tween the president’s travelling in New York or 
New England, does not strike the plain man’s mind 
very forcibly, at first view; nor is it very apparent 
to such that honors appropriately due to the chief 
magistrate when ona “pilgrimage,” should be given 
or withheld according to a scale of geographical 
calculation. Thus it seemed queer that the presi- 
dent should return to the White Hlouse, from a tour 
to the south, which he had made without public ho- 
tice, and shuuld then forthwith make a deliberate 
start upon a tour to the north, with an escort, with 
official announcements and bulletins, anda suite as 
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long as Dan. O'Connell's tail. There was some- 
thing more in this than met the unknowing eye, and 
it required something more than Horatio's philoso- 
phy to find it out. 
he marshal of the District of Columbia was em- 
powered to collect the posse comitatus, and to form an 
escort for his excellency,” from the White House 
to the Washington depot. This was done, and, un- 
der the direction of the satellites of power,a very 
respectable escort it was As in duty bound, under 
these intimations theexcellent mayor of the city did 
not withhold his aid from the work of making the 
cortege respectable; and so attended, the president 
and suite left for Baltimore. This ‘suite’ was then 
a very small suite, comparatively; consisting of only 
a portion of the cabinet officers, and the eldest son 
of the president. But there was even then the be- 
inning of a kind of supplementary suite, which, 
rom that point in the tour, began to accumulate like 
asnow ball, by the simple process of loco-motion; 
ao that by the time the president had arrived at Cas- 
ue Garden, his suite was swelled to a most enor- 
mous bulk. There were navy officers, and army 
officers, and marine officers, and revenue officers, 
and civil officers, and would-be officers, of all grades 
and pretensions. They swarmed around the hive of 
patronage and power. like bees, and were as busy in 
making honey, or rather in the endeavor to do so. 
They made themselves generally useful; they hand- 
ed the ladies intoand out of the carriages, and to 
and from the tables, and in embarking and disem- 
barking at the wharves,and they cheered the presi- 
dent’s speeches, and the speeches of the rest of the 
suite, and they went to the theatres and parties, in 
uniforms and half uniforms, and danced with the Ja- 
dies of the suite, and complimented the papas and 
mamas of the suite, and in brief did their devoir of 
duty most assiduously. 


In New York they fared most magnificently. So 
long as Mr. Mayor Morris and Mr. President Purdy 
could keep the president safely in their clutches, out 
of the way of mischief, and beyond the reach of de- 
signing party-makers, little did they care what the 
fun cost the city. Howard's ¢rrangements were all 
on the big figure. Twelve hundred dollars for three 
days’ entertainment of the president and his suite 
was rather munificent. And so long as it was the 
city that was to foot the bills, it was no part of the 
policy of mine hosts” to cavil at the number of the 
guests at the royal table. The more the merrier, 
thought Howard, and rightly did he think. 

The “trois jours over. and the bills all paid, (by 
the wise men of Gotham, “') the snow-ball was set 
a rolling again, and revolved with wonderful accu- 
mulation until it brought up at the magnificent rooms 

rovided for the presidential party at the Tremont 
House, in Boston. Here there was to he a long 
pause, and here too was the last grand stage in the 
movement. The suite was now at its highest pitch 
of aggregation. “Who is that, in military aparia, 
leaning on Mr. Rob. Tyler’s arm, in the corridor?” 
“Who? Oh, that’s one of the president's suite?” 
„What interesting young gentleman is that with long 
hair, and an: incipient moustache, doing the delight- 
ful to Miss ——, in yoneer box? “Oh! that’s Mr. 
——-, of ——, the postmaster’s son! one of the pre- 
sident’s suite!” 

“And who is that personage with the cockade on 
his hat, holding Mr. Spencer by the button. with his 
mouth in the secretary’s ear” One of the presi- 
dent’s suite, —and so is that little gentleman, from 
down east, talking in the same confidential style to 
Mr. Postmaster Wickliffe.—and there waits another 
from the same region, on tenter hooks for him of the 
cockade to be done talking to Mr. Spencer, that he 
may havea chance: all these gentry are members of 
the president's suite?” 

Such were the constant queries and their invaria- 
ble replies, every moment audible in the public 
places at Boston, during the president's stay there. 
And they were applied to hosts of postmasters, col- 
lectors, marshals, navy agents, and the like, a vast 
army of whom, from all parts of the land, had come 
up in the train of the great dispensers of patronage 
to keep their memories green in the recollection of 
their masters, and todo feudal duty as the price of 
their tenure of office. 

But they did not fare so well in Boston as in New 
York, so far as freedom from expense was concern- 
ed. When their bills came to be paid, it was each 
fur himself,“ —a sad disappointment, if all stories be 
true. It is related that the president was requested, 
by the committee of arrangements for the Bunker 
Hill dinner, to add to a list handed him whatever 
names he wished as members of his suite,so as to 
regulate the invitation aright. Not only did the 
president find it necessary to make no additions to 
the list, but, it is said, he took his pen and made such 
havoc with the catalogue, striking off name after 
name most ruthlessly, with the exclamation e u 


not one of my suite,—and he is not one of my suite.“ 
Ke. &c., until the suite was monstrously curtailed of 
its fair proportions. One of our own distinguished 
officials was among the “eut” upon this occasion 
notwithstanding his attention to the president and 
suite while among us: 

“A lowering cloud, prefiguring eclipse.” 


[N. F. Express. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

DELEGATES TO THE WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
At a whig convention in the fourth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois, T. L. Dickey, esq. was appointed a 
delegate from that district to the whig national con- 
vention which isto meet at Baltimore in May, 1844. 

At the district convention of the whigs of the 3d 
congressional district of Vermont, holden at Burling- 
ton on the 8th instant, John Peck was unanimously 


elected a delegate to the national convention to be 


holden in May, 1844, and Samuel W. Keyes, as sub- 
stitute. Both these gentlemen are said to be warmly 
in favor of the election of Henry Clay. 
. The whigs of Georgia have acted promptly and 
definitively in this matter—they having, as will be 
seen on reference to the proceedings of their late 
state convention, selected a full complement of de- 
legates to the national convention, under instruc- 
tions to vote for Henry Clay. 
VICE PRESIDENCY. 
Hownorasce Joun M. Crayton. It will be seen 
by the following letter that this gentleman declines 
being considered a candidate for the office of vice 


president: : 
Newcastle, ( Del.) June 17, 1843. 

GvrLENMEN: Understanding that a convention of 
the whigs of Delaware is about to be called together 
for the purpose of nominating delegates to attend the 
whig national convention, which will assemble in 
Baltimore in May next, to nominate candidates for 
the offices of president and vice president of the 
United States; and ıt having been intimated to me 
that delegates would be selected from this state fa- 


vorable to my nomination as vice president, it be- 


comes my duty to speak openly and candidly on this 
subject to my political friends, and to say to them, 
as | now wish to do, that J have not been, and am 
not, desirous of such a nomination, and that I shall 
not be a candidate for any office, at the presidential 
election. F have adopted this course, not without a 
due regard to the welfare of that great and patriotic 
party to whose principles I am devotedly attached, 
and upon whose success the future destinies of our 
country, I think, eminently depend. Our prospects 
as a party brighten daily; and now, instead of distrac- 
ting the convention by a mulliplicity of candidates 
for the vice presidency, we should endeavor to pre- 
sent in that body, if possible an unbroken front in 
favor of some one candidate for the second office in 


the gift of the people,—as we unquestionably shall] 


for the first, in the person of Henry Cray, of Ken- 
tucky. Yery respectfully, yours, 

| JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
The editors of the Delaware State Journal. 


— — 


THE DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL, ON 


THE 17TH INSTANT. 


After the return of the grand procession from 
Bunker Hill on Saturday, the invited guests and sub- 
scribers to the dinner proceeded from the state house 
to Faneuil Hall. i 

The president of the Bunker Hill monument as- 
sociation, Josern T. Buczıxcuam, esq. presided on 
the occasion. At the head tables on his right were 
Jonn Tyrer, the President of the United States; 
Lieutenant Governor Cuil ps, of Massachusetts; ABEL 
P. Ursnon, secretary of the navy; CHARLES A. 
Wiczrirrx, postmaster general; Cares Cusnine, 
minister to China; AncgALD Henperson, colonel 
of the marine corps at Washington; SAMUEL E. War- 
son, commandant of the marine corps at Charles- 
town; Georce W. Gorpon, chief marshal on the 
occasion, and aids; Rurus Cuoate, United States 
senator from Massachusetts; Rosert TyLIn, esq.; 
Maxnausan Iswarp, French consul; JoszpH De Vr- 
ea, Spanish consul; Major General Josxrn Chan- 
ol. EA, chief marshal of the Bunker Hill procession, 
and Sternen C. PaiLLirs, vice president of the as- 
sociation, ex-member of congress, and ex-mayor of 

On the left were Danizx. WERHSTTn, orator of the 
day; Maatin Bammer, mayor of Boston; Rev. Geo. 
E. ELLis, chaplain of the day; Joun C. Spencer, 


tion; Ropert G. Winturor, member of congress, 
from Boston; two aids to the chief marshal; Jonn 
TYer, Nie esq; WILLIAM Kine, ex- governor of 
Maine; Major General AppLeton Hows; Epwaro 
H. BLA Ex, president of the common council of Bos- 
ton, &c. 

At the different ends of the several tables presid- 
ed the following gentlemen as vice presidents, all 
directors and members of the government of the as- 
sociation. 

Vice presidents. John C. Warren, James Clark, 
Samuel T. Armstrong, Robert G. Shaw, StephenC. 
Phillips, David Henshaw, Uriel Crocker. Stephen 
Fairbanks, Nathaniel Greene, George Darracott, 
William Sturgis, Geo. Bancroft, Isaac Livermore, 
Albert Fearing, Nathaniel Hammond, Daniel D. 
Broadhead, William W. Stone, Edward H. Robbins, 
Isaac Harris, Charles Leighton, J. K. Frothingham, 
John Henshaw, James W. Paige, Feter Harvey, John 
S. Sleeper, Jolin A. McGaw, Henry Foster, David 
Devens, Lemuel Blake. 


The president of the association, President of the 
United States, and the first division, reached the hall 
at twenty minutes after six; and the whole company 
occupied about half an hour in entering and taking 
their seats. 

Grace was then said by the Rev. Mr. ELI is, and 
the guests fell to work on the viands, which were 
thoroughly discussed. 

At twenty minutes before eight the president of 
the association rose and announced the first regular 
toast: 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill—Freedom fell, but 
liberty triumphed.” 

This was hailed with great applause, and the fol- 
lowing ode was immediately sung to the tune. of Old 
Hundred, all the company joining: 


O God, yon pile shall mark for aye 

‘The ground whereon our fathers fell . 
The self - devoted of their day, 

The beauty of our Israel. 


And while thy winds shall o’er it sweep, 
Thy thunders break around its head, 
Those martyrs there in peace shall sleep, 
For thou, O God, shall guard their bed. 
The second regular toast was— 
“The Monument. The proud memorial of a defeat 
glorious to the vanquished, and of a victory fatal to 
the conquerors.” 


Mr. Horace Bird, of Waterton, then sung the 
following song, by Henry T. Tuckerman, esqr., 
adapted to the airof “Sparkling and Bright:” 


7 


i . 

Lonely and still was the verdant hill, 
And the waves below yet slumbered; 

The breezes light of a summer night 
All the dewy hours numbered; 

The sentry’s tramp from the ſoeman's camp, 

With his tone of husty warning, 

Came low and clear to the yeoman's ear 
As he wulched the early dawning. 


The heroes thought as they bravely wrought, 
Their couniry’s altar rearing, 
Of_a noble land by valor's hand 
Made free and home-endearing; 
In firm 0 when broke the day, 
The deadly charge they waited, 
And side by sidez in silent pride, 
With skill their prowess mated. 


Then waved the sword, then blood was poured, 
Oppression's host dismaying, > 

While the death-rent air and ihe cannon’s glare 
O'er freedom's birth were playing; 

And that green height with the evening light 
Its crimson turf o'ershading. 

Hud only grown as freedoms throne, 
Like her starry crown unfading. 


Once more the skies with summer dyer 
Above the field are bending, —__ 
And the waters still benenth the hill 
Their crystal waves are blending; 
But peace divine around the shrine 
Her boundless harvest wearing, 
Bids us proclaim to deuthless fame 
Our fathers’ matchless daring. 


To-day a throng with festal song 
The sacred mount Gerflowing. 
Have gathered there with pomp and prayer, 
All hearts with rapture Flowing: 
On the gory bed of the martyr’d uead 
Jis shade majestic sleeping, 
Stands Freedoin's pile in Glory's smile 
Eternal vigil keeping. 
This song was loudly applauded. 
The president then proposed the third toast— 
“The principles of the Revolutionary struggle—A 


secretary of the treasury; Jonn M. Poarer, secre- love of liberty, protected and regulated by law, and 
tary of war; Gov. Fenner, of Rhode Island; Com- a dread of anarchy not less strong than hatred of 


modore Lewis Waraineton, Beveaty Kennon, | oppression. 


He that looks for the origin of those 


and Jonn B. Nicholson, of the American navy; principles must look above the summit of the monu- 
Rossar G. Snaw, esq. vice president of the associ- ment which commemorates their triumph.” 


es 
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Mr. Bucxinenam then rose to offer a sentiment, his great compeer—was odorned with many noble 
which he was sure would be cheerfully responded to qualities. Stern in aspect, and of Indomitable firm- 
by all prevent. It was the health of ness he pushed straight and rapidly to his en- the 

“The President ef the United States.” destruction of his enemy, and the liberation of his 

Received with great applause, and nine regular country. Enchanted with the splendor of victory, 


cheers. l ; and relying for it on his own fierce and laſty cou- 
Jous Trier, President of the United States, rose rage, he was the very Ajax of Carolina in her great- 
and said: est need. 


Then, too, fleshed his maiden sword the brave, 
daring. chivalrous, youthful Pickens. Inexperienced 
in war until his native state was in the hands of the 
foe. he started into harness an accomplished soldier, 
to follow the great example of his illustrious precur- 
sors. With them he burst the chains riveted upon 
the two southern states, and with theirs his name is 
enrolled on the deathless scroll. 


These men came on theirenemy like the Parthians. 
The next toast was this: They smote him in sudden, fierce, and rapid combats, 
“The orator of the day: If we would find his equal for which the staid and regular movements of British 

in eloquence and patriotism, we must be permitted infantry were altogether tardy and ineffectual They 

to exercise liberally the right which he has refused broke the weight of his power until that immortal 
to the most powerful government on earth—THE day when Washington rested his career at Yorktown, 

RIGHT OF SEARCH.” _ ‘ard saved the south. In this protracted struggle the 
On this the company simultaneously sprung to their heroes of Carolina bore every privation with a gal- 

feet, and for many minutes there was such a tempest | lant cheerfulness, á proud, light-hearted, glorious pa- 

of cheering as is not often heard even in Old Faneuil. ' tience, which love of country creates in the generous 

After the applause had subsided Mr. Webster rose southern nature. They encountered every danger 

and simply uttered the following words: with a sell-forgetful courage, which the world has 
“Mr. President: | am bound to return my thanks never seen excelled. Appreciating the glory which 

for the very kind manner in which your toast has they have felt-alike for their own descendants and 

been received, and I du it with the more satisfaction, for us, you will be glad to hang their names with 

because it would seem to be a testimonial that my wreaths by the side of that of our own Warren in 

humble efforts to mamtain what I conceive to be the Faneuil Hall; and you will regret with me the ab- 

just rights ofwy fello -citizens have proved not whol- sence of one whose ele quence would so well have re- 

ly unsatisfactory. T can only give in relurn— | presented their renown, when 1 announce the senti- 
“The rights of American commerce: Every where to men 

be protected at any expense of blood or treasure. “ *Snuth Carolina and Massachusetts: ‘Shoulder to 
Mr. Webster sat down amidst the loudest plaudits, shoulder they went through the revolution,“ laying 

during which tne band played * Adams and Liberty.” up foreach other treasures of glory. The suns never 
‘Lhe president of the day here called upon George will divide the great inheritance.” 

T. Curtis, esq. to announce the next regular toust,| The company received t- is sentiment with extreme 

and Mr. Curus rose and spoke us follows: i cordiality. The music played “When the trump of 
Mr. President: In announcing the next regular sen- fame.”, 

timent, | have to regret the absence from this testive | At this period of the evening, ten minutes past 

board, on account of indisposition, of one of the dis- eight, Mr. Wensren left the hall. The whole as- 

tinguished guests of this great occasion, the secreta- sembly rose und cheered him as he passed out. 

ry of state, the Hon. Mr. Legare, of South Carole: phe president announced the next regular toast to 

a statesman of the whole republic, a scholar of the pe 

whole commonwealth of letters. This absence is; «The treasury of the Uilited States: Activity will snp- 

now felt bythe society with unaffected regret, because ply its necessities—watchiulness preserve it Irom im- 

it nud be n hoped that his admirable genius would provident and illegal waste. We rely with confi- 


have illustrated here to-night some of those topics gence upon the fidelity of its present guardian.” 
which this day of high historie associations naturally | 


calls furth. Among all those topics there are none 
which come to us with greater inlerest than the re- 
collections which the ar 5 Carolina sug- 
ests on this occasion. ho of us Bostonians can 
cans our thoughts back fo the day when our own for e . He gave— 
filed and garrisoned by a British force, and The ladies of New England-particularly of Boston 
City ay ee J ae ae who, when the monument project languished, made 
icture tu ourselves what our sireg endured, without „, 3 1. ; ; 
h i : A that appeal in its behalf which can never be resisted, 
iscovering the counter picture in the capture of a> winch consumaiated thie edif Their health 
Charleston, and the horrors with which the iron heel ee the bless! : í He, eee ae ruse veel 
of war pressed upon the south. No city on the con- | 20° e ee en ory nore 
tinent lell into the hands of the enemy during the re- The president remarked that he could not more 
volution, the loss of which caused greater suffering io appropriately notice the sentiment just given by the 
the country thus opened to the enemy than did the secretary of the treasury, than by offering the follow- 
Joss of Charleston. The possesson of it enabled the ing as a regular toast: ; 
British to extend their power the whole of South | |The fair sex: lu their presence, the brave are 
Carolina; and in the struggle that ensued the people timorous and treemen are slaves. May their virtues 
of that state endured sufferings thut were nowhere complete the captivity which their beau y begins.” 
exceeded during the whole war. Nowhere were such] The next toast from the chair was— l 
sufferings borne with more patriotic patience, no-| ‘The war department: A strong arm of the admi- 
where was greater gallantry displayed, nowhere were Nistration, ever vutstretched to protect its friends and 
more brilliant victories achieved. It was indeed a! repel its ſoes.“ 
day of trial for the people of South Carolina. Wash-! James M. Porter, secretary of War, replied to this 
ington was busied with his important campaigns at! in the following terms: i 
the north and his great arm, destined soon to wrest; “Mr. President: Perhaps I should do better to fok 
away Curnwallis’ sword, could not then protect them. low the precedent set by the secretary of the trea- 
But they could protect themselves; and in the midst! sury, and decline to make any speech whatever.— 
of disaster and oppression, while the enemy had his But having thus been called upon to respond to a sen- 
foul upon the state, there came f rth sume of the timent so kind and cordial, I can but say a few words 
most remarkable characters that have enriched our | in reply, the more especially as l find myself in this 
history. renowned hall the cradle of liberty. In my earliest 
Then arose the great Mar.on—great and good; for! in‘ancy I was told of Fanueil Hall—the place where 
he tempered the most rigid discipline with tue purest: the men of Massachusets were wont to assemble 


“Mr President: In reply to the kind sentiment you 
have Kiten, and which has been so cordially receiv- ` 
ed by the company, allow me to propose a sentiment 
which has been suggested hy the incidents of the 
day. and the fact of our presence in this hall: 

“The Union: Union of purpose—union of feel- 
ing— the Union established by our fathers.” | 

The Fresident’s toast was warmly received, and 
the baud played Yankee Doodle.” 


ed for not acknowledging the compliment at length; 
but a severe affection of the voice would prevent him 
from doing more than to offer a sentiment in return 


Mr. Spencer, secretary of the treasury, apologiz- N 


principle which we can never forget; principle 
which towers aloft even beyond tsat monument; prine 
ciple which every age and generation of man shall 
he hold and venerate; principle which shall carry 
freedom to the remotest parts of the globe, whore 
inhabitants shall reap its fruits in admirable systems 
of government, like that of our own country; and 
may we all render to each other—may each sove 
reign state extend to her neighbor a cordial greeting. 
From one end of our continent to the other, may there 
not be one man unwilling to take his fellow citizen 
to his hosom and hail him asa brother. 

I wall give you, air 

“The monuments erected by the Pilgrims and their de 
scendanis: The frst, moral—the second, granite! 
May they be as coeval in duration as matter can be 
to mind.“ 

The president then called upon George Zaneroſt, 
esq. for the next toast. Mr. Bancroft answered and 
said— 

Mr. President: When Massachusetts recalls her 
days of trial, her heart throbs with gratitude for Vir- 
ginia. The blood of Virginians dia not wet the soil 
of Bunker Hill; but the spirit of the ancient domine 
ion had gone before, guided by its light and cheering 
by its sympathy. 

When the passage of the stamp act roused the ge- 
nius of American freedom to that contest between 
liberty and power which has this day so forcibly been 
illustrated in the presence of myriads of hearers, it was 
while the Virginians were musing that the fire first 
burned; it was Virginia that gave the example of ree 
sistance, and the words of Patrick Henry rung through 
the land like the voice of a trumpet. 

When the representatives of Massachusetts stood 
forth to deny altogether the dominion of the British 
parliament, it was Virginia that leaned forward to 
share the danger and u.vite a correspondence. 

When the Boston port bill closed our harbor, and 
the ships that should be the sw iſt messengers of New 
England's industry Jay chained to the useless wharves, 
and the hammer of the shipwright was silent, and 
the laborer went! to and fro in the streets unemployed, 
all Virginia demanded to esteem the sufferers here 
as members of her own household; and—to take but 
one example—the people of the remote Augusta 
country, one hundred and twenty miles at Jeast from 
a navigable river, made their way over rocks and 
streams and ranges of hills, with no roads but the 
roughest, and thus carted, or dragged or rolled 
to tidewater, a hundred or two barrels of flour, their 
gift to the poor of Boston. 

When at the cry from Lexington and Concord, 

ew England rose in arms, and abandoned its me 

tropolis only to lay seige to its enennes that were 

encamped there, Virginia sent for our defence 

HE most expert of her riflemen, bravest among the 
rave. 

When to remove invasion by attack it was resolv: 
ed to scale the mountains that divide us from Quebec, 
Virginians were among the boldest to cli...b the higb- 
lands of Maine; and the waters of the Kennebec and 
the Chatdiere, as long as they flow, will tell the story 
of their during. 

And—grcatest benefit of all!—when Boston was 
to be recovered, it was a son of Virginia who took 
the command of our armies. and conducted success 
fully the must extraordinary siege in the annals of 
human warfare; and Washington, most blessed 
among warriors, wisest of heroes, peerless among 
men, as he led back our exiled families to their 
homes, saw around him not one whom his ambition 
had bereaved of a husband or a son; and, as he made 
his triumphal entry into the town which he had de- 
livered, beheld himself thrice happy in a bloodless 
victory. 

J will give you, sir— 

“ Virginia and Mussachusetts: Their names are blend- 
ed inseparably in the record of their country’s glory; 
their sons will ever chermsh the freedom and the Un- 
ion established by their fathers.” 

Mr. Ursnun, of Virginia, secretary of the nary, 
rose to respond, amidst enthusiastic applause: He 
said 

Mr. President: We are all assembled upon e very 


justice; and ina bitter partisan warfare, which he!a-d tell each other of their country’s wrongs and | interesting occasion; we are all—thuse of us who are 


wazed with tremendous energy, he protected the 
rights of person, property, and humanity. Of an ab- 
Blemious, sient temperament, he was enthusiastically 
wedded to the cause of liberty and the commun weal. | 
Wary and fertile in stratagem, he struck unperceiv- 
ed, aud the blow was death. 
of vast energies, great purity and sell-edevotion. If{only monument we have. ‘here are monuments 
there be a hero in our common history, of whom the erected by our fathers—monuments far more endur- 
hule that we know reveals to us a character of at- | ing than the ordinary erection of man’s hands aud 
tractive and romantic feature, that we would fain | which will ontiast even yonder structure of granite, 
engrave on our heart of hearts in minute proportion, solid and sublime as it is. Civil and religious liber- 
that hero is Francis Marion. ty—the principles on which our fathers reared their 

Then, too, came forth the gallant Sumpter. His moral edifice will endure forever. It wa» fur prin- 


their country’s rights. I little expected to be called | strangers—enjoying the kind liospitalities of the ei- 
on here to say a single word; but, having been sum- | tizens of Boston; und it becomes the duty of sume one 
moned to do 80, n:y thoughts cannot but revert tothe of the Virginians present to respond to the call upon 
completion of the monument on Bunker Hill—an his native state. 
erection which dies credit to the feelings and patrio- me; for, though 1 feel, and though all u ho come from 
His character was one tism of Massachusetts That, however, is not the Virginia feel, deeply, the value of such a notice taken 


1 re, ret that the task falls upon 


of their native state by Massachusetts, there are few 
of us who can adequately reply to the compliment 
paid to our native state in Faneuil Hall. As to my- 
self, | never wos much in the habit of public speak 
ing, and what little faculty l once possessed is now 
entirely lo-t through disuse. I might offer another 
apulogy for my hesitation—that 1 am 1 

placed. 


character—less complete, as a whole, than that of|ciple our fathers forsook their homes in Europe; , by the circumstances in which J find myse 
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But I will offer none whatever. J can say but little, 
but that httle shall be in the language of truth and 
Sincerity—a language always eloquent enough. In 
responding to your cail—your association of Massa- 


chusetts and Virginia—where shall J negin? Topics: 


rush upon the mind so rapidly, each so strongly ap- 
pealing for notice and utterance, that the tongue is 
confused and the power of recollection Jost. But, 
indeed, why should J attempt to recall to Massachu- 
setts, minds those topics? It isa part of every Mas- 
sachuse(ts man's education to know of the revolu- 
tionary exertions of different stafes and of the ties 
which bound them together. Every schoolboy in 
New England, with his satchel on his back, can tell 


“The state of Kentucky: The vigor of manhood 
in all her steps, and the heaven of liberty in her eve;’ 
her destiny is written in two words —onward and up- 
ward.” 


Caries A. Wicx.irre, of Kentucky, postmaster 
general, responded as follows: 

Mr. President: Had the Kentuckian to whom you 
have alluded, who thought no place equal to Old 
Kentuck seen what I have seen here to-day, he 
would have said with me, “except Massachusetts.” 
Had I the ability to respond for Kentucky to the 
toast just given, as it should be, it wonld give me 
pleasure to do it. But deterred by what [ have heard 
to-day from a better and higher source in relation to 


of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of Trenton and York-s the principles and motives of the revolution, I will 


town. 

Every one in Massachusetts knows all this, and I 
hope I may say that in my own state our own chil- 
dren learn to lisp those hallowed names at th ir mo- 
thers’ knees. And, sir, though it was Virginia’s 
fortune to furnish to the American army a leader 
whose peer the world never saw; though in all crea- 
tion there has been but one Washington, and never 
will be another; and though he was wholly of Vir- 
gin is, yet we are not selfish! His fame is bright 
enough to cast a lustre over the whole land. We can 
share it freely with all our countrymen, and all shall 
have enough. 

But, sir, engrossing as is that name—and, as I hope 
without a violati.n of modesty | may say. brilliant 
as are many other names belorging to Virginia, their 
glory belongs not to us alone. In looking back to 
the events of the revolution who is there that can 
separate Virgmia from Massachusetts? Who can 
fail to couple the Old Dominion with this noble 
Commonwealth? Would, sir, would that Virginis 
were here to-day to respond. as she would respond. 
to the greeting of Massachusetts; but venturing, in- 
competent as J am so to do, to represent her embo- 
died spirit, in her name 1 say to N assachusetts—as 
she would say were she here—hail, hail to thee, ol. 
my aister! 

Gentle men, Iam presuming upon your patience 
and must conclude. (Cries of “go on—go on.“) 
Well, then, let me express to you, personally, the 
great, deep, and solemn satisfaction with which I 
have observed all the proceedings which have come 
under my eye to-day. I have seen much, very much, 
which proves the taste, wealth, and liberality of the 
people of Boston and Charlestown, hundreds of cir- 
cumstances denoting civilization and retinement.— 
But the moral beauty of the scene engrosses my 
whole attention. Thousands and thousands—how 
many thousands it is impossible fur me even to con- 
jecture—have met ine at every turn. Crowds on 
crowds in the thronged streets—every eye beaming 
wth joyousness und excilement—who elsewhere 
would wholly have ubstructed the path of the car- 
riages, were here managed peaceably and promptly 


by a few marshals and police officers, each furn sh- 
ed with a two foot staff. There was no confusion 


nor disturbance. Each officer and marshal seemed 
to be a magician, managing the countless crowd by 
the mere waiving of his wand. Sir, to what is this 
gomg? To what will it lead? In my own beloved 
state we are respecters of law and order. but there it 
is rare to see a collection making the slightest ap 


_ proach to that of to-day. [| will nut venture lo say that 


such a crowd could not there be so managed, but I 
hardly dare to hope it would. 


Never, but in Massachusetts, has there been a 
sight like this! And what is it that makes the slight 
and short wand more powerful than the fixed and 
bristling bayonet and the loaded gun? Your pubiic 
schools. you say, and the knowledge they impart tu 
the peuple. Doubtiess these have a great etlect!— 
But more than these, and most valuable of every 
thing, is the education and principles drawn from the 
mother’s knee. Their blessings have been signally 
illustrated to-day, and they have placed Massa- 
chusetts so high on the roli of civilization and re- 
finement that she may well call upon her sisters to 
come to her and learn how to be good, great, happy, 
and wise. 

In cunnexion with this subject, and as a tribute at 
once just to Massachusetts and grateful to Virginia, 
permit ine to propose— 

“Massachusetts: Foremost in the conflict by which 
our liberties were won, and ſoreinost to show us what 
our liberties are, when won.” 

his speech and toast were hailed with great ap- 
plause. 

The President of the day then related an anecdote 
of a Kentuckian and a stranger who were perlorm- 
ing a journey through the western part of uur coun- 
try. Aller describing the various beauties and glo- 
ries of several states, the Kentuckian said, ‘but 
alter all, there never was any thing yet on God's 
earth equal to Old Kentuck.” Mr. Buckingham then 


kae 


not attempt to add any thing to what you have al- 
ready heard. Should I do so, | were indeed guilty 
of the madness of him who would light a torch to 
augment the noonday splendor of the meridian sun. 
True, Kentucky had had no part, as a state, in the 
revolutionary struggle: she was then but an infant 
district of that mother of states, Virginia; but she 
had to contend by night and in darkness with a fue 
far more dangerous than that vanquished by Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia by day—the allies of the enemy 
during the war of the revolution. Peace came alter 
| awhile to the thirteen Atlantic states, but to Ken- 
tucky, warfare, savage and unrelenting, continued. 
Peace in that devoted land, where the tury of barba- 
rism had fu.l sway, came not till the glorious victory 
of Wayne, in 1794. 

But, gentlemen, I have too long trespassed on 
your indulgence. We are here in this tall, the cra- 
dle of liberty, and, if I mistake not the history of the 
times, there is not far distant a church called the old 
south.” 

| will gire 

“The citizens of Boston: They feast as freemen in 
the halls once desecrated by hostile armies, and in that 
church where once fed the warrior’s steed, they wor- 
ship the living God in peace and safety.” 


The President of the United States, cabinet, and 
suite, here left the hall, being greeted, on their exit, 
dy reiterated cheers. 

The president of the day here exhibited to the 
company a bar of buttons, manufactured from the 
bones of an ox that had been slaughtered in the vi- 
cinity of the city on the Tuesday preceding, and the 
sirloins of which were then on the table. The bones 
had deen sent to Norwich, Connecticut. manufactur- 
ed by Messrs. White & Greene, and the buttons 
were sent to him on Friday; making only about three 
‘days from the time when they were in the living 
| animal. 


The next toast was— 

“Agriculture, manufuctures, and commerce—A trip 
destined by nature fur mutual aid, co-operative ac- 
tion, and common prosperity. May they never sing 
the old song 


r 


“We three 
At lougerheads be.“ 

Cares Cusnina, being apparently about to quit, he 
was loudly called upon from various quarters. ‘The 
president stated to the company that he was present, 
and gave as a toast— 

lie Chinese enmre—In oll its celestial surface, 
there was no mound like Bunker Hill.“ 


Mr. Cusnine rose and said: 

Mr. President: Eighteen years ago to day, under a 
bright summer's sun—the same sun which shone 
upon our fathers at.the battle, and to-day kindies 
upon us, we listened to the eloquent voice which we 
have this day heard. ‘That voice then made men- 
tion of the breaking of the green sod, whereon was 
shed vur fathers’ blood, for the commencement of the 
monument. To-day it is heard in honor of its com- 
pletion. On that occasiun, as on this, one idea has 
continually been impressed upon my mind. Not 
merely relating to the conflict of 1775, not to the 
ever-remwembered victory which ushered in our na- 
tional existence: nor tu the scene which was the 
glorious dawn of our existence; nor to the mere mi- 
inary triumphs, glorious as they were, in that battle- 
day which is first among our annals of the war. But 
Í saw then and there, and see now, that peace has 
her triumphs, no less than mure brilliant war. 


There is a glory above that of the field of battl— 
there is a glory in the teeming prosperity around 
us—in the swarming myriads who to-day assemvied 
on Bunker Hill—in the unbounded evidences of en- 
lerprise and happiness which we meet on every side. 
There is a glory above that of the battle-tieli—a 
peaceful, moral, religious, impressive glory, on which 
iny mind has lingered. And though we to-day as- 
sembled on Bunker Hill, and participated in the en- 
thussastic recollections of the moment, yet there are 


ly point us to the glories of peace rather thau Whose 
of war. 


in our day and time considerations which continual- | 


* 


J have myself been honored with a commission of 
peace, and ain entrusted with the duty of bringing 
nearer together if possible, the civilization of the 
old and new worlds—the Asiatic. European, and 
American continents. For thonzh, of old, it was 
from the east that civilization and learning dawned 
upon the civilized world, yet now by the refluent tide 
of letters, knowlede was rolled hack from the west 
to the east, and we have hecome the teachers of our 
teachers. I go to China sir, if J may so ex~ress my 
self, in behalf of civilization, and that, if possible, 
the doors of three hundred millions of Asiatic labo- 
rers may be opened to America. And if there is to 
he there another Bunker Hill monument, may it not 
be to commemorate the triumph of power over peo- 
ple, but the accumulating glory of peaceful arts and 
civilized life. 


Mr. Coshivo then gave 


The triumphs of peace—More renowned than those 
of war.“ 


Mr. Geonce S. Hit ian being called upon for 
the next regular toast, rose and spoke as follows: 

The effect of all anniversaries is to call into exer. 
cise that principle of the mind, by virtue of which, 
the past, the distant, and the future are made to pre- 
dominate over the present. This place, the occasion 
that calls us together, and the peaceful assemblage 
that surrounds us, recall by a natural law of associa- 
tion the far different secne, the widely unlike emo- 
tions which oceupied the senses and the minds of 
the people of Boston sixty-eight years ago, when its 
population crowded into its steeples, and, crowning 
its heights, were watching with an interest that 
deepened into agony the chances of that fearful 
game of war, in which the lives of thos- who were 
dearest to them were staked upon the issue. The 
scenery and events of (hat memorable contest are 
painted upon the mind's eve as vividly as if we had 
been present as actors or spectaturs. We see that 
sim le embankment of turf, we watch the steady. 
march of the British soldiery; our eyes are dazzled 
by that long unbroken sheet of deadly flame which 
arrested their progress; we mark the retreat, the ral- 
ly, the reeling shock of the encounter, the steel fash- 
ing through the smoke, the shout, the groan, and all 
the “currents of a heady fight,“ when war, stript of 
its pride, pomp, and circumstance, stands rovealed 
in all its ghastly terrors. We recall the men of 
those days—resolute in action, eloguent in speech, 
wise in council, of generous impulses, and heroic 
self-sacrifice. Weare reminded too of those who, 
in later and more peaceful times, have upheld the 
canse of rational liberty by their eloquence, their 
wisdom, and their worth; for ] need nut say. even to 
the stranger who is here with us, that the fine 
whieh was here kindled by the glowing breath of 
Adams, Otis, and Quincy—names which our state 
yet delights to honor—has never been suffered to zo 
unt or burn dim, and that there never has been a pe- 
riod in which the people of Boston have not here 
been moved, charmed, and instructed by that manly, 
deep-toned, and impassioned eloquence, which 1s the 
utterance of great minds engaged in the discussion 
of great subjects. Of these men, some have passed 
into the skies, some are present with us in person; 
some are yet living, but not here. 


Of these last there is one whose image by an in- 
evituble necessity must be distinctly present to the 
minds of many who hear me, for his name is strong- 
ly identified alike with the erection of Bunker Hill 
monument, and the triumphs of eloquence in this 
hall. He was the first secretary of the Bunker Hill 
monument association, and to’ his effurts and influ- 
ence much of th- early success which attended that 
enterprise is to be ascribed. He has devoted to the 
service of his country a mind fruitful, co.uwprehen- 
sive, well-trained, and enriched with tributes from 
every department of knowledge and every province 
of thought. He has commemorated the opeuing 
scenes of the revolutionary drama in our neighbor- 
hood, in a series of discourses, whose accuracy of 
research, felicitous selectiun of topics, beauly of 
style, and glowing eloquence, have alike instructed 
the intelligent, charmed the fastidious, and delighted 
the unlettered. ‘I'hree thousand miles of ocean are 
now rolling between us and him; but the untravel- 
led heart is faithful to its early instincts. aud on this, 
the seventeenth of June, we may feel assured that 
his thoughts are dwelling upon that costly oblation 
which was once poured out to liberty upou that ila- 
ming mount of sacrifice, and upou the scenes of 
tranquil beauty and prosperous industry which now 
greet the eye from its summit, and that he is with us 
in spirit, 17 not in person. Happy as we should be 
to have him present to-day;°giadly as we should 
drink the well remembered music of that voice 
u hidh has so Olten charmed the air into silence, and 
made our hearts burn within us as we listened, yet 


we cannot regret the cause of his absence. He is 
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representing our common country in that land of our 
fathers to which our own is bound by so many ties 
of kindred, interest, and sympathy, and through 
which our blood is traced to its parent lake by the 
shores of the Baltie, and in the forests of Germany. 
We cannot but applaud the discrimination which has 
placed him in a post which he is so well qualified to 
fill with honor to bimself and us; we cannot but re. 
flect with pride and pleasure that he is showing to 
the subjects of a monarchy how finished a man may 
be the growth of a republican soil, and that the air 
of England is stirred by the breath of that classical 
eloquence which is always best appreciated where 
the standard of cultivation is most high. In this our 
hour of joy, which celebrates the completion of a 
work which, in its early stages, owed so much to 
him, it is seemly that he should be freshly remem- 
bered, and J trust that all will cordially respond to 
the sentiment which ] now offer. 

“The hon. Enwarp Everetr: Who has shown to 
the world the power and the grace which eloquence 
borrows from free institutions, and that the fire of 
genius never burns so brightly as when laid upon the 
altar of patriotism.’ 

As a response to this sentiment, the president of 
the day requested the chief marshal to read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Everett: 

London, May 18, 1843. 

My Dear Sin: A pressure of business puts it out 
of my power to express to you, as fully as 1 should 
wish, the satisfaction I feel that you are so soon to 
celebrate the completion of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. I congratulate you and all the other public- 
spirited friends of this patriotic work on the happy 
termination of your labors. I look backward with 
pleasure on the humble share it was my own good | 
fortune to take in the earlier efforts to accomplish 

‘this object; and, though absent and distant from you 
on this auspicious occasion, I assure you I shall be 
present with you in imagination. 

It is now ten years within a few days since I ut- 
tered in Fanueil Hall, before a public meeting, at 
which I think you presided, (as you have at so many 
cth rs held for the same good cause,) the confident į 
words that ‘J was sure the work would be done.” I 
rested the assurance of my belief that the Massa- 
chusetls Charitable Mechanic Association, not prone 
to leave a job half completed, having undertaken to 
finish it, would persevere in the enterprise till the 
cap stone was carried up. I am much obliged to 
them for saving my reputation as a prophet. 

| beg leave to offer you the rentiment which you 
will find below, and with it, for yourself and my fel- 
low citizens who may be assembled on the occasion, 
the assurance of the kind remembrance and cordial 
good wishes of Your friend and associate, 

i EDWARD EVERETT. 

To J. T. Bucuixanam, esq. 

“The Bunker Hull Monument— While we rear 
this noble pile to the memory of our fathers, may 
our own principles and conduct be such as to cause 
our names to be cherished with theirs by posterity, 
and make our beloved country the object of respect 
with the friends of liberty throughout the world.” 


A number of other toasts were drank, and letters 
read from guests who were unable to attend; amongst 
which was the following: 

British Consulate, Boston, June 14, 1843. 

Dear sir: I beg to thank you for your obliging 
letter, and, through you, the committee of the Bun- 
ker Hill association for the invitation to join in the 
celebration on the 17th inst. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the occasion 
I feel very sensibly the liberality of the invitation. 
Ii would have given me great pleasure, on personal 
accounts, to be with my colleagues of the consular 
corps in the place assigned to us in the ceremonies. | 
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mous declaration of the thirteen United States of dangerous jealonstes among the people of the states 


America, by my presence at the renewal of that co- 
venant; but my most fervent prayer shall on that day 
ascend to heaven that the triumph of those princi- 
ples may proceed in its march, conquering and to 
conquer, till they shall spread throughout the cir- 
cumference of the globe, and from the equator to 
the poles. : 

Iam, gentlemen, respectfully and sincerely, your 
friend and fellow-citizen, JOHN Q ADAMS. 

Messrs. Joseph T. Buckingham and members of 
the committee. 


Afer which, Mr. Livermonx gave as the closing 
toast— 

“England and the United States—They have learn- 
ed that liwo individuals can settle the difficulties be- 
tween them better than two contending armies. May 
the amicable relations of the treaty of 1843, be as 
enduring as the memorial of the battle of the 17th 
of June, 1775.” 

This was loudly cheered; and then, at about ten 
o'clock, the company broke up, apparently well 
pleased with the entertainment. 


ETENE E ... : —.. 


TEXAS—QUESTION OF ANNEXATION. 


From the National Intelligercer. 
TO THE EDITORS. 


Le Roy, (N. F.) May 14, 1843. 
Gentiemen: I have just seen the address to the 
people of the free states on the subject of the annex- 
ation of Texas, signed by thirteen members of the 
27th congress, as published in your paper of May 4th. 
The address was prepared just at the close of the 
session and was presented to very few of the mem- 
bers for their signatures for want of time. It was sign- 
ed by the thirteen whose names are appended to it at 
Washington, and was subsequently sent to several 
others for their signatures at their respective places of 
residence. Eight other members whose names are 
not affixed to the copy published in your paper have 
since signed it, or after reading it, have written to me 
and authorized me to sign their names to it before its 
publication. Of this fact, Mr. Apams, who had the 
kindness to present it to you for publication, was not 
aware; and, unfortunately, it appears without their 
names. I herewith send you their names, and request 
you and all other editors who have published the ad- 
dress to publish them as additional signers as an act 
of justice tothem. J also request those editors who 
shall hereafter publish the address to publish it with 
the whole twenty-one names affixed instead of the 
thirteen as heretofore published. 
Very respectfully, your ohedient servant, 
SETH M. GATES. 
The following are the members who have either 
signed a copy of the address as published, or reques- 
ted that their names be subscribed to the copy fur- 
nishtd to you, to wit: 
David Bronson, 
Truman Smith, 
Thos. W. Williams, 
George N. Briggs, 


Charles Hudson, 
Staley M. Clarke, 
Archibald L. Linn, 
Thomas 4. Tomlinson. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Having recently published a letter signed by Messrs. 
Avams, Gates, Stave, Wm. B. Calhoun. GIDDINGS, 
Sueriocg J. Anprews, BORDEN, CRITTENDEN, Mar- 
rocks, Moroan, Howarp, Birpsere, and Hatt, 
members of the 27th congress, addressed To the 


people of the free states of the unjon,” in which letter 


these gentlemen have referred to some opinions of 
mine with regard to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, I am sure you will not withhold from 
me the privilege of being heard by the people of all the 


But, on consideration, Í think at better, for several sales through the medium of your columns. In ask- 


intended to me by the committee, and I have no doubt 
the gentlemen composing it will understand my mo- 
tives, without requiring of me the somewhat difficult 
and always doubtful task of defining my position.“ 

Trusting to your Kindness to make known my sen- 
timents to the other members, I am, dear sir, with 
much truth, your obliged and obedient servant, 

T. G. GRATTAN. 
G. WasH maro Warren, esq. 


reasons, that 1 should respectfully decline the honor | 
| 


i Quincy, June 15, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: Deeply impressed with the solemni- 
ty of the celebration by which you propose to auspi- 
cate the coupletion of the monuwent on Bunker 
Hill 1 pray you to accept my thanks for the honor 
you have done me by the invitation to participate 
with you in iti. The infirm state oi my health will 
deprive me of the satistaction of manilesting my ad- 
herence to the principles taught as self-evident truths 
by the blood of martyrson that Hill more than a 
year before they were so by the unani- 


ing this, I do not propose to enter at all on the dis- 


cussion of a question which certainly bas not arisen, 
but to deprecate the improper uses to which that 
question has been applied in anticipation by your cor- 
respondents. The prejudices which they would ex- 
cite are most unfavorable not only to the fair con- 
sideration of that question, if it should ever arise, but 
to the permanent harmony and best interests of the 
union. 


In the letter which I wrote to a friend in January 
last, and which was published in Baltimore, I endea- 
vored to sum up briefly a few of the reasons which 1 


thought would recommend the annexation of Texas 


to the calm judgment of the people of the United 
States, as well as those to whom and for whom 
Messrs. Apams, &c. volunteered to speak as those 


whom they imagine to have a peculiar local interest 


in the question. I adverted to ties of mutual inter- 
est which would be strengthened and enlarged, by 


opening new fields of enterprise and stimulating en- 
ergies, which I must be pardoned for thinking, could 
be better employed than in fostering unnatural and 


already in the union. [spoke of slavery as a subject 
of great delicacy in all its relations, but J had refere 
ence to the attempts of x few of our own country> 
men, aided by foreign emissaries, to dissolve our 
union, and not, as these gentlemen have imagined, to 
any scheme for aggrandizing the south. I did not 
speak of annexation as calculated to give any ascen- 


dancy to slavery in our councils, but as capable of 


harmonizing nationd discord, which some agitators, 
in conjunction with certain British agents at home 
and abroad, have long sought toinflame. } referred 
to the unsettled questions of jurisdiction and bounds 
ry between the United States and England along the 
coast of the Pacific, and to motives which might im 
fluence the British government and its friends in the 
United States to oppose the acquisition of Pexas or 
California, especially since the results of British væ 
lor and diplomacy in China, results which } believe 
Mr. Apams either anticipated or desired some time 
since. : 

The address which you have published is an im- 
posing, though I think. with due deference. neta 
very candid appeal to the people of the non-slave- 
holding states, not so much against the annexation of 
Texas as against the harmony of the union undes the 
present constitution. 

It will have, I do not doubt, more effect abroad 
than at home, in pointing out to the astute diplomacy 
and active intrigue of Europe the only weak points 
in our national position—points, which » seems te 
ine, none but enemies can contemphte with satisfac- 
tion. The same number of your paper which con- 
tained the address of Messrs. Apama, &c., furnished 
evidence of a design on the part of Great Britain to 
interfere directly in the relations of Texas to that 
country and to this. and to distarb the question of 
domestic slavery on our frontier, and in a country al- 
ready acknowledged by England as independent, and 
therefore not yet subject to British control. Ja not 
Mr. Apams the last man who ought to desire the es- 
tablishment of British power over the country be- 
tween the Sabine end the Rio Grande? Does any 
man know better than he that this territory ought 
now of right to be part and parcel of the U. States? 
Does any man know better why it is nov? Let me 
remind him that posterity may be slow to ascribe to 
him any very patriotic motives in now attempting to 
invoke the prejudices of a particular section of the 
union against slavery, in order to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of a territory now peopled by our countrymen, 
and which has been improperly lost to us. 


What has slavery to do with this question? Wilh 
the number of slaves in the United States be increas- 
ed by the annexation of Texas? Will the number of 
slaveholding states be increased? It is true that the 
climate and soil of Texas are peculiarly adapted to 
the culture of cotton, sugar, &c.—crops which rea- 
der slave-labor more profitable than it can be in 
grain- growing regions, and this may induceAhe slave 
population now in the United States to advance 
southward in the event of annexation. But as 
this population advances to the south, will it not re- 
cede from the north? Is it the object of your cor 
respondents to confine the slave population of the 
United States within a compass so narrow as to mul- 
tiply the hardships of the slave, and to compel the 
master to turn him loose upon the north and the west, 
nominally free, but really, a burden to himself, and a 
scourge to "the people of the free states?’ 1 ask the 
laboring man of the north, I ask the infatuated phie 
lanthropist of the north, if they have not already 
enough of the free negro? If their free colored 
ulation, which is rapidly increasing around them, is 
not already more injurious, more dangerous to them, 
than the slave population of the south is or can be to 
us or to any body else? Has the condition of the 
white or the black man been benefited by the accue 
mulation there of free persons of color to such an ex- 
tent as to suggest already the startling project of 
amalgamation: 1 ask if there be not many yet living in 
northern stetes whose experience can testify that the 
relauons between the negro and the white men were 
better even there, as master and slave, than now 
when there is an equality nominally recognized by 
law, against which every sentiment of nature and rea- 
son revolts? Let it be remembered all the slaves of 
the north were not emancipated. Many of them 
were sold at the south. Interest, then, and not phi- 
lanthropy alone, uided in rendering the work of emasa 
cipstion so easy at the north. 

It is time however, forthe men of the north as 
well as the south to pause and to deliberate calmly 
on the present- dangers which surround us. They 
gre yel within the control of that patriotic reason 
which founded our union, and which induced our ſa- 
thers to lay aside the political, moral, and religious 
prejudices connected with the slavery of the black, 
in order to accomplish and secure the freedom of the 
whiteman. The true questiomis not now, any more 
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re ter. try,” 
© umon, or more slaveholding states | search which your correspondents exhibit, when they 
admitted, but whether the territory and the states | announ j 


J 
e settled forever the relative rights and obliga. 
tions of the states as to slavery, 


Principles whioh entered into ats formation, of a cha- 
racter zo deep and fundamental. and would be an at- 
on 


ed has been the active agent in distributing through | 
the United States the Proceedings of the world's 


e free states ought not to submit to it, but we say 
with confidence BREY WOULD vor SUBMIT TOIT. We 
their present temper and spirit on this subject 

too wel] to believe for a moment that they would be- 
Come particeps criminis in any such subtle contrivance 
for the immediate Perpeluation of an INSTITUTION 
which the wisest and best men who formed our fede- 
ral constitution, as well from the Slave as the free 

an 


more speed 
seeking at home. 


well as a more liberal spirit pervading the population | Mr. O Connell said, before he went 
3. Th i 


on with t 
of the non-slaveholding state © union is as ne- subject of the address, he wished to add another r 
Ar regarded as en evil _ & curs, soon to become now as it always was for the protection of all. | Pealer to the list. He be ed to move the ad Missio. 
extinct under the Operation of laws to be passed preserved only by preserving the constitu- as an associate, of Daniel O'Conrel] Lawrenson, wi 
Prohibiting theslave trade, and the Progressive prin- I ich formed it, and the People of the United | Was not yet twenty-four hours old, and Who was th 
Ciples of the revolution. tates will look with indignant reprobation upon any | Seventh son of his esteemed friend, Mr Lawrensor 

From the peculiar Pains ca to emphasize cer- &grandızing any one section of the coun- | (Cheers 

in passages in this portion o their letter 


pense of another. They will look to the! Mr. John O Connell Seconded the motion, whic! 
of our population towards the shores of | was carried 


o tacific and along the shores of the Gulf of Mexi-| Mr O Connell then rose and said: I rise with thé 
J the agency of the federal government no fecling of harrow ealousy as to the | greatest alacrity to Move that that most interestin 
gentlemen cannot be ignorant of the fact that the ength of the northern or southern end of the lever” document be Inserted on Minutes, and that the 
eral constitution recognises Slavery as one hile the fulcrum is strong © compromises of fervent thanks of the repeal association of Ireland 
Oujebis entitled to its Protection, and as Constitution can he carri out so as io admit be, by acclamation, v 
Stemeyts of the government which it created i 


on framed in the purest effort of sim- 
progress but from those who think that the limits of the | plicity, but, at the Same time, powerful in its senti. 
Ctples of the revolution” to affect these Provisions | United States are already too large and the Principles ments, so as at once to reach the human heart, and 
Without subverting the constitution? The annexation |o fashioned for this fastidious age. sti! up the hu 

€Xas is not resisted on specific Srounds of ob. 


man feelings to SOrrow and €xecration: 
THOMAS W. GILMER. Sorrow for the victi 
(Va.) May 15, 1842. 
frate a design, at Some time and in som 


Hee e m : : 
be acconpiished, for the total abolition of a — eee k h s~alas! familiar to v 
the United States. It js your Correspondents, then, ABOLITION AND THE REPEAL ° Jsi : you, 
n 


ils which it inflicts; for sla 
the Dublin Freeman’s Journal Is the bitterest Potion that 
Sve principles of revolution.” T have under OvAL National Repeat Association, man. Let it be 
n in advance to speak the voice of “the People Meeting of the association was held L and it must disgust; ſor a 
A free states,” and to decia that s reat rooms, Corn Exchange. Th „goes with it, and indicts Oppression 
it to the Perp tuation of an institution which i dance was, as usual, extremely numerous, (Hear, hear, aud 
knowledged to be recognised b the const commencement of the : lad the documents sent by Mr. Bros- 
cy have made this declaration Without qualifica- admittance could only be obtained with th 
ion. lis fulfilment, according to their Prediction, | difficulty. i 


e been 30 complete- 
ney’s composition, 
ircumstance of its 


y „where he kindly volun. 
entirely respect—w hos tion; but he Was never 
slavery in the United States, and not the preserva. ed in their hearts? this association; and J will 
tion of the Constitution or the Union, irtues,— and w e audacity in Mr. Moone 
t remains to be seen Whether these gentlemen vering patriotism would either write uso—for he did not 
speak only for themselves, or for the millions of our of temporal histo or impre ent—that he Should dare 
Countryinen whom they believe to have adopted the place, where eternal glory shmen residing in Ireland 
dame fatal sentiments Which they have utlered It © rewrad of their exertions.— | wit e has presume to prumul- 
matters little in whut shape or where this question Pressions Were so strong in fa- r. Mooney this, that if he 
arises. The mere forms of government signify little i-slavery society of America, single expression in miti- 
whon the Spirit is gone, The Paper and ink of the i ot 30 (ful as he at moment no Other letter 
Constitution will aval very little when the hearts of ught forward that document by this association 
our countrymen have come alien to the obligation s on the last day, when it could Slavery society of Ame 
of justice and the ties of blood. I hay been persuad- ed to as it deserved, (Hear ation were inno Wa 
ed fur some years that the sooner thie question of the respect to the le who se hich he put forth 
relative rights and dbligations of the states under the t they had adjourned; and he mi any thing as excusing the 
eral compact was Presented, and in the simplest ct for the ehairman Was mi i cumstance of jts being in- 
form which it could assume, the better for the har- | wit ideration. (Cheers.) They could not | herited ; i and? What argument 
mony and Security of all. if We wait till “the pro- Ssenger, or a more sincere one; and | is What authority js it 
gressive principles of revolution” shai} deny our right e kindness to make the communica- | w; ictims of English tyranny, to 
to & representation of three fifths of our slaves, or ey would receive it With the respect it deser- | tel] itigati ime, that it Was in- 
until it asserts authority to tax them all as properiy, (Cheers ) Engl: m Í the less surprised at ita 
or to make any other disposition of them which may © Chairman said he attended there in the i ievances appear one bit 
deemed expedient to a Majority in congress, we ce of a very Pleasing duty; and he had n? ( Hear, hear. 
may bot agree as hia ay harmoniously as we | first place, to return his sincere thanks to his esteem- i inherited the system 
should now for or against fhe acquisition of Texas, | ed friend, the Liberator, for the manner he had intro. ; i not only inherited it 
or on any other question Which will Permit us to dis- duced him to their notice, (Hear, ear.) He thought | or; ey have since then 
cuss the interests of the whole union in the spirit of | Ireland Stood ina peculiarly interesting Position a re not in existence at 
e Constituton. These « rogressive Principles of | the present moment. Hear.) No countr m the mother coun- 
` the revolution» were never develo d in 1776. The in a more exalted Position than that which t ave, since their inde. 
claim a much later and less illustrious origin. When upied; and, guide by the iberator, the ven new slave states to the 
We consider the 1 of the Britisy People and the ry lO carry measures of amelioration for Mr. Moone 
Cheouravement of the ritish government in supply- nd the human race by moral and V? (Hear, hear ) 
88 COLUNeut with Alrican slaves; when it 13 re- ful means alone. (Cheers.) He had no doub I wish t ry its due, and I do not want 
naemdered that the early efforts o the colonies to their success by those means; but in addition to 
| abolish slavery were Prevented by the mother coun- exalted position be 
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ply his English excuse for oppression and villiany.— 
( Hear. hear.) 
But there can be no excuse for so atrocious a 


crime as that of keeping any man in slavery—of; ry as soon as he can. 


claiming ownership in those who were made by the 
same Creator, intended for the same eternity, re- 
deemed by the sacred blood of the same Saviour, made 
heirs of the same promises, and embodied in the same 
covenant of the Son of God. No; no man shall dare 


to suy that such beings shall be made the property | their favor, as it has made their masters more suspi- over here. 


the man who would take his neighbor’s horse under 
such circumstances; but this I will say, that I would 
strongly encourage every man to escape from slave- 
[Hear.] They say that the 
anti-slavery advocates are for the immediate aboli- 


They say, also, that the slaves are worse treate 


tion of the slaves; but I ask, which of themselves. 
‘are favorable even to gradual abolition? [Hear] 


t 
t 
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denouncing, with a voice that I desire to be loud and 
emphatic, the horrors of slavery, and the crime and 
guilt of slaveholders. [Cheers.] There is one blesse 
ing that Ireland possesses, and that is, that slavery 
has heen unknown amongst her people almost since 
the days of St. Patrick. [Cheers] For about half 
a century after the conversion of Ireland to Chris- 
tianity, it continued; and who do you think were 


| since the cry of the abolitionists has been raised in] the slave They were English captives, brought 


[Hear, hear] But the first 5 


of their fellow man, and treated nut as human be- cious of them, and more severe against them; but law that was ever passed, was ad A in Ireland, 


ings, but as the brute beast, that expires. ard then 
ceases to have any other existence. 


‘has that any weight with me? 


How often was I giving freedom to those English s 
(Hear, and told, during our agitation, that.“ the Catholics would seems to be one ol those things that would be invent- 


aves. Why, it 


cheers.) No; we do not tolerate it here. We pro- be emancipa ed but for the violence of thut O’Con- ed for the occasion; but l assure you it is a histori- 


claim it an evil; and though, as a member of this as- 
sociation, lam not bound to take up any national 
quarrel, still I do uot hesitate to declare my opinions; 
I never paltered in my own sentiments. (Cheers.) 
I rever said a word in mitigation of slavery in my 
life, and 1 would consider myself the most criminal 
of human beings if I had done so. 


verse with the perscu who keeps a slave. (Cheers.) 


] wouid not shake hands with a pickpocket; 1 w ould. 


not consent ty treat with familiarity the petty larce- 
ny scoundrel; and why should I do so with the man 
who makes the lif and labor of his fellow man his 
property, instead of leaving it the property of the 

emg on who. God conferred these gift? (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) J sa} nothing to any person who 
is not engaged im the maintenance of this slavery 
system; bul J do say that Mr. Brosnan had no right 
to put forward the argument of the American con- 
stitution being an authority in favor of the contmu- 
ance of sjavery.- ‘That constitution tolerates slavery, 
but it does not oblige any one to continue slavery.— 
(Hear, hear.) It does not oblige any state to pre- 
veut the emancipation of its slaves. (Hear, hear.) 
But | put the point on higher grounds. 1 put it on 
the ground of its being contrary tu the law of God 
fur man to continue his fetlow man in slavery, aud 
What the law of God turbids no hunan Jaw can sus- 
tain or countenance. (Hear.) But the American 
constitution declares, in its opening paragraph that, 
all mankind are born to th. inalienable right to hfe, | 
10 liberty, and to the pursuit of human happiness; 


and accorcingly the state of Massachusetts decided, | out ol such a land, you Irishmen; or, if you remain, | 


in its highe t court of Judicature, that that declarau- 
tion overruled the slight allusion that was contained 
in it toslavery. But Columbia, where it exists, could 
to-morrow abolish slavery, without the slightest 
breach of constitutional principle or of constitution- 
al law. But when they talik of the constitution, I. 
ask, why not put an end to slavery there where they | 
have the capitol A. American liberty the temple of 
constitutional freedom—the hall ol their assembly; 
where resides the president chosen by the people; 
where, in short, exists the sacred temple of human 
liberty); but where, while the white man is enjoy ing 
the viessings of freedom, the streets resound wilh: 
t. e lashes inflicted on the back of the black slave; 
where the children are torn from the parents, and the 
parents trom the children; where the yell of despair 
and the shriek that attends expiring humanity fall 
dpou the eur. Yes, I willsay, shame upon every man 
in America u ho is not an anti-slavery man—shame 
and disgrace upon him! J do not care for the con- 
sequences but I will not restrain my honest ii- 
Jignation of feeling, when 1 pronounce every man a 
faithless miscreant who does not take a part for the 
abolition of slavery. (Tremendous cheers for several 
minutes.) 


It may be said that offence will be taken at these 
words. Come what may from them, they are my 
words. [Renewed appluuse.] The question never 
came regularly before us untu now. We had it in- 
truduced collaterally; we had it mentioned by per- 
suns who were trends of ours, and who were en- 
Jeavoring to maintain good relations between us and 
she slaveholders; but itis only now that it comes di- 
ect betore us. We might have shrunk from the 
question by referring the document to a commutee; 
gut } would consider such a course unworthy ol me, 
2100 ing as Í do the confidence of the virtuous, the 
ceugiuus, bod the humane people of Ireland; tor ! 
wouid be unfit to be what J wouid desire to consider 
mysell, the representative of the virtues of the peo- 
ole, tf J were not ready to make every sacrifice tor 
hem, rather than to give the least sanction to hu- 
nan slavery. Ll accept this doucument; and I em- 
race the opinions which it contains; but I wall not 
iere enter into the question referred to in at, whether 
a man escaping from siavery i$ justified in taking 
away another man's horse to assist him in his Hight 
jut 1 believe there are very Jew of the pro-slu ver) 
advucatles who, if they were running away irom an 
snemy, would scruple such a liverty very wuch, or 
„ Would flad Much ditticult) in conswerlug whether a 
hack burse ora white nurse was the best hiteu for 
us purpose. (Luughter.] J make no excuso for 


oe — 
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(Hear, and | 
cheers.) As an individual, I would not hold con- 


nell.“ [Laughter.] Why, one of the cleverest men 
in the country wroie a pamphlet in 1827, in which 
he stated that the Protestants of Ireland would eman- 
eipate their Catholic countrymen long before, but 
for me. and fellows of my kind; and yet, two years 
after, I got emancipation in spite of them. (Cheers.] 


But it is clearly an insult to the human under- 
standing to speak so. When did tyranny relax its 
gripe merely because it ought todo so? And if it 
would, why did they not emancipate their slaves for 
the centuries that passed without agitation? [Hear.!] 
As long as there was no agitation, the masters en- 
joyed the persecution of their slaves in quietness; 
but the moment the agitation commenced, they cried 
out, Oh, it is not the slave we are flogging, but we 
are flogging, through his back, the anti-slavery men.” 
[Laughter.] But the subject is too serious for ridi- 
cule. J am afraid they never will give up slavery 
untilsome horrible calamity befalls their country; 
and here | warn them against the event, for it is ut- 
terly impossible that slavery can continue much 
lounger. {Hear hear.} But, good Heaven! can Irish- 
men be fuund to justify, or rather to palliate; for 
no one could dare attempt to justify a system which 
shuts out the bouk of human knowledge and seeks to 
reduce to the condition of a slave 2,500,000 human 
bemgs—which closes against them not only the 


cal fact, and J am ready to read the document whene 
ever I may be called to produce it. (Hear, sea] 
Heaven knows the Irish people have since then sule 
fered enough—they have heen obliged to endure eve- 
ry oppression, personal, religious, and political, with 
which fanaticism aud tyranny could embitter the 
cup of misery; but the very repletion of the poison- 
ed draught should only excite our minds now to 
greater exertion. [Hear.] Yes, I rejoice in be- 
longing to a people that fr sixteen hundred years re- 
used to couutenance slavery amongst them. [Cheers.] 
No slave ship ever sailed from Ireland. while Liver- 
pool was tainted with slavery, and her people. as at 
present, were exceedingly pious, as far as verbal de- 
volions and outward furm extended, but at the same 
time the determined enemies of civil and religious 
liberty. Yes, Liverpool was crowded with slavers, 
while not a single slaver ever sailed from Dublin, or 
Drogheda, or Beliast, or Waterford, or Cork, or any 
other purt in Ireland. [Cheers.] My countrymen, 
we deserve a better ſate than we have yet enjoyed; 
and let me tell you that we will find much of gene- 
rous sympathy from America, telling us that we are 
lov good tu continue ina state of thraldum; and when 
we obtain our uiural force triumph, we will assist in 
rescuing the slare in every land on the face of the earth. 
[Loud cheers. ] d 
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light of human science, but the rays of Divine rere- I have the honor to move that this document be in- 
lation, and the doctrines which the Sun of God came serted in full upon our minutes, and that the most 
upon earth to plant. The man who will do so be- Sralelul thanks of the Repeal Association be given 
longs not tomy kind. (Hear. hear.) Over the to the anti-slavery society uf A.verica who sent it 


i and dare countenance the system of slavery that is 
‘supported there, we will recognize you as Jrishinen 
no longer.” (Hear, hear, and cheers.) But is that 


vail that can be suid against slavery? Can any thin 
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broad Atlantic | pour forth my voice, saying, Come 10 us, and in particular to the two office-beurers 


whose names a eè signed to it. 
The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
amidst loud cheers. 


From the M York American. 


be more dreadiully destructive of morality? lam IRISH REPEAL—DANIEL O'CONNELL AND 


prevented, by the presence in which I speak, from | AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
entering as fully into this subject as | might before a These topics are not of our grouping: but grouped 
more select but less pure auditory than the present; as they are by the furce of circumstances they ma 
but, | ask, can there be morality under a system well cause Americans, now loud-mouthed for Iris 
which presents the marriage state, or where those, Repeal, to pause. 
who are married to-day may be forced from each| We ark the attention of our readers to she speech 
other to-murrow; where the husband is sold to one which Daniel O Connell, on the Lith Muy, address - 
slave-owner, and the wife to another; and where the ed to the Irish Repeal Association of Dubiin, on oce 
children may be torn from the parents and sent else- j casion of the reception of an address to that associe 
where? Can there be morclity where the power oſ ation trom the Anti-slavery society in America. 
the master over the female slave is unlimited, and; Mr. O'Connell frankly entertains this. address, and 
where no passion is so brutal that it has not the | invokes in its behaif,and in behalf of the effurts to 
means of its gratification? 1 say the man is not a; extinguish slavery in these United States, the sym- 
Christia-—he cannot believe in the binding law of; pathy and the coucurrence of every Irishman; and, 
the decalugue—he may go to the chapel or the; as will be seen, he denounces as unworthy of the 
church, and he may turn up the whites of his eyes, name, every Irishman in this country, who reluses at 
bat he cannot kueel as a Christian before his Creator, his call to “come up” out of this land accursed with 
or he would not dare, to palliate such an infamous! slavery. or, if remaining in it, to bear his tesumon 
system. No: America, the black spot of slavery! against it. And O'Connell, upon his principle, a 
resis un your star-spangled banner; and no matter upon the principle which seems to actuate Amerie 
what glory you may aequire beneath it, the hideous, | cans to meddle with Irish repeal, is right. Jf he 
damming stain of slavery remains upon you, and a! asks sympathy and succor from A. nerica for Irish 
just Providence will, svoner or later, avenge itself! wrongs. he is ready and zealous to offer aud encou» 
tur your crime. [Loud and continued cheers.) Sir, rage both, from Ireland, fur the deeper wrong of une 
l have spoken the sentiments of the Repeal Asso- | mitigated slavery here. And they who have under 
ciation. (Renewed cheers.) There is not a man! taken to provuke a dissolution of the Irish union, 
amongst the hundreds of tuousunds that belong to cannot justly complain that O'Connell and his tule 
our budy, or amongst the intitions that will belong to; lowers seek to abolish that which all the south at 
it, who dues nut concur m what I stated. We may | least prefers to union—negro slavery. Our readers 
not get money from America alter Uns declaration; will, we trust. notice the strain in which Mr. O' Con- 
but evenit we should not, we do not want bluod-| nell speaks of a Mr. Mooney, an Irishman here who 
stained money. (Hear, hear.) Jf they make it a! apuiogized for slavery—how he characterises (and 
coudiuon uf their sympathy, or if there be implied this, Mr. President ‘lyier aud his foolish son should 
any submission to the ductiine of slavery on our part specially note) the slave-holder as deeper in moral 
in receiving remittances, let thew cease sending it at! guilt than “the pickpocket and petty larceny scoun- 
once. drei’ —and denuunces every man in Awerica who is 
But there are wise and good men every where, not for abolition as a “faithless miscreant.” % he 
and there are wise and good men in America—and south it parucularly belongs. to note how he encuu- 
that document which you have read, sir, is a proof. | rages “agitation” un the subject of slavery here, by 
among others, that there are—and I would wish to the success of ‘agitation’ as to Catholic emancipas 
cuilivate the friendship of such men; but the crimi- tion in Ireland; and to the deluded and deluding 
nals and the abelturs—those who commit. those who Americans every where. who are subser. bing for 
countenance the crime of slavery—I regard as the Irish repeal money they had much better keep at 
enemies ol Ireland; and 1 desire to Lave no sympulhy home, we comu end the contemptuous rejection vy 
ur support iron them. (Cheers.) Ido not with to! O'Connell of their bloud-stained gold. We hope 
gu ove line beyond my duty towards the Irish peo- | this speech will have a wide circulation, as furnisne 


ple; but this J will say, tuen are not what I think) ing the best practical commest on, and antidule ta, 
them, if they are in uny way displeased with mw for] the repeal frenzy id the United: Sisies; end as the 
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Irish papers oſ this city refuse to publish it. though ble to attain except by treasure, and which, whether 
republishirg all other of O'Connell's agitating speech- attainable or not, they are forbidden to interfere 
es on repeal, it is the more incumbent on American with, not merely by their own professed principles, 
papers to publish it. but by the plainest and most solemn obligations that 
can spring from pacific and amicable relations with 


IRISH REPEAL. A special meeting of the! the British government. and by the most imperative 
“Baltimore Repeal Association” was held at the | fundamental rules of international law. 
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ges the hope of obtaining the redress of her wrongs, 
by the mere power of justice, by the sway of public 
opinion, in an epoch when mind has, at last, risen 
superior to matter. 
It is not enough. however, we believe, that Irishe 
men should have asserted, almost unanimously, the 
equity of their claim to be governed only by laws 


Universalist. church, Calvert street, in this city on In saying these things, we do not mean to say that 
the evening of the 26th June for the purp se of 
tuking into consideration the opinions and intentions | 
lately promulgated from Daniel O'Connell, beſore 
the National Repeat Association of Ireland. Mr. | 
Edward Boyle, its vice president occupied the chair; 
Mr. Jenkins, the president, and E. J. Chaisty, M. D. its 
secretary were also present. Mr. R McNally, alter a 
prefatory address, presented a series of r: solutions 
prepared by the executive committee of the assucia- 
tion, which were read and pussed with but one dis- 
senting voice. Speeches were delivered by Z. C. 
Lee, W. E. Robinson, F. Gallagher, and E J. Chais- 
ty. The preamble and resolutions maintain that the | 
said remarks of Daniel O'Connell, m reply to a do- 
cument fro n the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery society 
are culculated to injure the cause of répeal among 
the entire people of America, to reflect discredit, 
and odium upon the Irish portion of the American | 
population, are a bol! and daring insult upon Ame- 
rica and her institutions, that neither its author nor 
the Irish people know whatis the real state of sla- 
very in America, that his description thereof is false 
and libellos, that American slaves are beiter pro- 
vided for in every way than are the. miners and 
other operatives of Great Britain, that they throw 
back hi- calumnious epithets, and will defend their 
adopted country and its institutions and laws to the 
last, and finally that until convinced that the senti- 
ments of Mr O'Connell are those of the entire po- 
pulation of Ireland we will continue as an associa- 
tion, and aid them in their peaceful efforts.” The 
seventh resolution reads as follows: 

+ Resolved, That our detestation of the doctrines of 
abolition is heightened by the conviction that the 
Abolition Society of England, presided over by 
royalty, and strengthened, stimulated and directed 
by the most oppressive aristocracy in the world, are 
seeking, under the pretence of udvuciuting freedom, 
to destroy the only constitution in which human 
rights and human cquality is st all recognized and 
secured and to disurganize the only government on 
earth that can offer ellectual resistance to the progress 
of taat aristocracy towards u nversal donimon.” 

Meetings huve been likewise held by organized 
Irish repeal associations in other cities tur the pur- 
pose of expressing similar opinions in relation to the 
abuliiion clause of O' Conuell's opinions and repeal 
scheme. 

At the meeting held at New York. preliminary 
measures were recommended ar.d adopted for hold- 
ing at an early date a general. convention by repre- 


of the union. 

lo relation to this matter we present the following 
article. 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. I liese times are not 
more remarkable jor fine political theories than for 
the direct contradiction thereof in the practice of 
those who preach them. For instance, there is iv 
this country a party called by way of distinction the 
state rights party. The leaders of this party carry 
their notions of state rights. or the sepurate sover 
eignty ol the several states of this Union, so far that 
they not only denounce all interference on the part 
of the peopie of une state with the institutions, Jaws. 
and policy of any other state, but they deny even to 
the comimon government of the whole Union the ex- 
ercise of some of the powers conlerred on that gov- 
ernment by the constitution, which every one uf the 
states is bound to support and obe); aud yet, not- 
withstanding these extravagant notions of state 
rights, ine men who preach them most loudly not 
only held meetings in this state and others, to encour- 
age the insurgents in the late difficulties in Rhode 
Island, to resist by force the actual und only lawful 
government of that state, but were ready to unite 
with them in such furcibie resistance, and thus to 

“intertere with the pluiuest aud mest unquestionable 
rights of the people of Rhode Islaud, even at the 
hazard of civil war. 

So m reference to foreign nations. Whenever the 
interval alfairs ol any of those nations have been the 
subject of consideration, the ductrine of nun-inter- 
Vertion on the part of every other nation has been 
urged on all sides as the oniy just and rightlul rule 
of action; and yet the very persons who have mude 
the greatest shuw of Zeal sur this doctrine ol nou · u- 
terveution bave acted in utter disregard of it in the 
ease ul ireland, and lia ve eacrled themselves to the 
utnos of their aunity io proiwute the objects of a 
party iu thai country which it 1s obvwusiy impossie 


and 


enacted by their own representatives, We are so- 
Ireland has nothing ta complain of in the manner in licitous, also, that the opinions of the most enlight- 
which she has been treated by the British govern- ‘ened netions should give additional weight to their 
ment. On the contrary, we beiieve that many of the | own opinions. We are aware, whatever efforts the 
acts of that government in retation to the Irish peo- pride of Britons may make to dispute the fact, that 
plepnd their interests have been unjust, oppressive, the voice of France carries with it a moral authority 
unwise; but, however that may have been, it is which cannot be permanently resisted—as if it were 
the Affair of the government and people of the three | the fate of the great nation always to influence the 
U Hale they alone have any right to act in the, destines of mankind. either by the wisdom of her 
matter; and any combination of effort in this coun- sages or by the disciplined valor of her soldier born 
try to co operate with one of the parties in Ireland : warriors. 
to accomplish its objects. whether those objects in- lt is under a deep sense of this high n. iss ion. de» 


clude the dissolution of the Union between the se- legated to France by Providence, that the friends of 


veral members of the British empire, or any other Ireland. now communing with Frenchmen. entreat 
question touching the internal condition or policy of them, by such legal means as are wont to elicit pub- 
that country, is as indefensible and unwarrantable as lie sentiment in their country, to proclaim their sym- 
would be a similar con bination on that side of the, pathies in the cause of Ireland in their universal lan- 
water to procure a dissolution of our own Union, or guage—r language made drathless by so many of the 
to control the action of our own government in rela- | master productions of the human mind having been 
tion to any of the internal concerns of the people of entrusted to its keeping. It matters not what puny 
these United States. | harriers despotism may oppose to the spread of the 
This whole case is so plain that the good sense of thoughts it embodies on this, or any other subject, 
our people and their clear sense of right and wrong, whether relating to politics or to science. ‘They 
will, we cannot doubt, hold in check that hasty and: travel over the world—sometimes like the mild sume 
inconsiderate zeal which, if left to its unrestraitied mer breeze that agitates only to purify the air; come- 
and reckless course, would involve the country in, times, too, like the tempest that prustrates all that 
the calamities of war, sooner, probably, than any, resist it. The mighty cause unseen—the effect un- 
other question at issue between us and Great Bri- | denied! 
tain; and itis from its tendency to such a result that} Frenchmen! Speaking to you in behalf of Ireland, 
Uns matter of interference in the domestic affairs of | we invoke the remembrance of an alliance of centu- 
another nation excites in us the clef interest which ries between the Guuls and the Green Isle. We ev: ke 
we feel init. l the remembrance of those battle fields where the Bure 
No set of partisans among us have any right thus! wicka, the Lallys, the Sarsficids, the Dillons, the 
to disturb the amicable relations of the country with Kilmanies, the Elliotts, the Macdonalds have mingled 
any nation ou earth; and the effort thut is making to their blood with the blood of your warriors, in u hat- 
produce a virtual coalition on the part of our people ever country the white flag, or the glorious tricolor 
with the anti-Unionists of ireland would lead to one | standard have waved. We entreat your sympathies 
of the very worst possible forins of those entangling | for the wrongs of their descendants; recalling to your 
alliances against which the fathers of the republic! memory the joyous acclaims with which Irishmen, 


sentation of the friends of Irish repeal irou all parts 


uttered their most soleun warnings. 


ADDRESS OF THE REPEALERS OF NEW 
YOnk 10 SHE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. the 
luliowmg address to the people of France was adopt- 
ed by the repeal meet, held in the New York 
Park on Wednesday the 14th June. The mecting 
was an immense one and was addressed by Julm 
McKeon, Major Davezac, Thomas N. Carr, and 
others. 

Frencnmen: The friends of Ireland have met in 
this great city, to cheer with their acclaims, to aid 


with the tribute of their hard earnings, the effurts of 


the Irish patriots to repeal the Union. That Union 
(a derisory Word) was obtained through bribery, un- 
viushingly avowed. It wus protested against, belure 
its enactment, by every honest man in ireland. J. 
nas been maintained, Irons the very day of ils mon- 
strous birth, to the present hour of ils impious exis- 
tence, by brutal turce alone. On un occasion thus 
sulemmn, the thoughts. the hopes of the multitude as- 
sembled here, naturally turns towards ine heroic 
people which histury has always presented to the 
word, frois the ive when a Freuchman freed the 
1 of Christ from Saracen bondage, to the me- 
meorabie duy when a French army restored Greece 
to the fellowship of Christian nations, as the fated 
ally of every oppressed people. The very purpose 
vt this mighty patnuering of American treemen—sepa- 
rating those whow Gud had not brought together 
could not ſa il. io revive, with leeluigs of livelier gra- 
titude, all the rememorances and associations, which, 
in the annals ul their revolution, will forever connect 
their own achievements, with the high deeds of French 
valor. 

Jt was the popular sympathy of the French people 
that gave France as an aliy to America, long beture 
her government had acknowledged the independence 
of the insurgent colonies; but deeper sympathies, we 
believe, animate this generation of 1 than 


those Which seventy years since, made their ances 


tors the allies of Americans; fur, the sons now enjoy 
(they have conquered it by their gallant deeds) that 
treedum which their tathers, only in their generous 
aspirations, proclanned the most precious gilt of na- 
ture’s God. 

‘The friends of ireland, convened here, do not ask 
for the Irish nation, aa F. unklin did, in the nume of 
lis letlow ciuzens, the support of the armies, of the 
Heels of France—they sou. it not the munificent aid 
vi ber treasures. Presenting to au astunisued wol d, 
the uüwonted spectacle of eight milnons of wen, 
conscious, both of right, and ol inight, and yet trust. 
Ing W seasou ratber then Ww aruis, Ire land stul indule 


Whether at home or in exile, have ever hailed your 
triumphs—the deep sorrow they have ever shown in 
the days of your adversities. 


The generous compassion you felt for Greece— 
| that which every year, your representatives express 
for the gallant Poles, Frenchmen! we ask them now, 
in behalf of Ireland—of Ireland, more oppressed 
than Greece—suffering under wrongs even more un- 
merited than those of heroic Poland! We cannot 
address, individually, every Frenchman illustrious 
by arms, by science, by el quence, by poesy, by 
arts; we single out only such naines xs fame hag 
made familiar, even to us, unlearned mechanics and 
farmers— we implore Chateaubriand to embrace the 
cause of a people breathing the very spirit. and 
‘genius of Christianity,"—we pray Lamartine to 
make the sufferings uf Ireland, the theme of sume 
other angel inspired “medilalions,”—we entreat Vice 
tor Hugo to awake for martyred Erin, lovęly and 
guiltless luke his own Esmeralda, and like her tuo, 
remourselessly tortured by tyranny and relentiess in- 
tolerance, that deep pity for real miseries, which the 
weird accords of his Lyre have so often inspired for 
fictitious sorrows. We cull on Beranger to sing 
again, (his silence too, when freedom shrieks, is a 
public calamity!) not those notes of mirthful glee, 
which, in the wild days of his youth, gladdened 
France; but those mournful sirains he modulated 
when Napoleon fell betrayed by Fortune—when a 
generous nation groaned under the sway of foreign 
invaders. 

We ask Arago to avert his eyes from the ethe- 
real regions, where, all they dwell upon is harmony 
and beauleous order, and to view for a moment a spot 
on this globe made lovely by nature, but rendered 
hideous by the man-inflicted wretcheduess of its in- 
habitants. 

We entreat the great historians and chroniclers of 
France, Thiers, Michelet, Tuierry, Villemain, Mig- 
net, Baranie, Pierre Roux, Thibaudeau, to record 
the wrongs of Ireland, in annals that will never die. 
Without any invidious distinction of sect, or party, 
we ask Berryer, Dunin, Thiers, Lamartine, Molle, 
Tacher. Barrot, Elchingen, Cormmin, ‘Tocqueville, 
Besumont, Lalande, Mauguin, Garnier, Pages, Due 
perre, —nay we call on Suult, on Guizot, too, the 
ininisters of a people-made king, to be the advocates 
of ireland, at that tribune where the wisdom of the 
statesmen, the eloquence of the orators of France 
have so often revived the remembrance of the glorie 
ous epochs of Greece and of Rome. (Signed) 

A DAVEZAC . 
JOHN Mens t. ON. 5 Committoe. 
JOHN T. WY 188, 


A. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. Ata meeting of the civil en- 
gineere Listitution in London, some time since, the sub- 
ject of American locumotive steam engines was dis- 
cussed. lt was stated that the superiority of the Ame: 
rican locomotives was incontestible. Ina trial on an in- 
clined plane, an American “Bogie” engine, with a cy- 
linder of 121 inches in diameicr, driving wheels 4 feet 
diameter, weighing 14 tons, conveved a gross load of 64 
tons up the incline at the rute of 12 miles an hour; while 
the best of the English engines, with a 13 inch cylinder, 
5 feet drwinz wheels, and weighing 12 tone, drew 33 
tons up the incline at the rate of six miles an hour. It 
was stated that the American engines consumed a 
greater amount of fuel than the English. 


Ax ENCAMPMENT is to commence at Pottsville, Pa., on 
05 tech of August next. It will be called Camp de 
alb. | 


* 
Astroxonican. Mr. N. Long worth, of Cincinnati, 
has presented the Astronomical Society of that city a 
nite for its Observatory. It consist of four acres of ground 
on one of the highest hills on the eastern side of the 
town. 


ARREST UNDER THE Treaty. “A young woman 
named Christina Cochran, alias Gilman, who is accus- 
ed for having murdered her husband in January last, 
neat Paisley, in Scotland, by administering arsenic, ar- 
rived at New York on the 22d instant, in the brig Ex 
cel, from Liverpool, and was arrested under the provi- 
sions of the late treaty, she having been demanded by 
the British government, through an agent sent to this 
country iu the Acadia.” 


Avpvson. This naturalist, was on Vermillion river 
1,200 miles above St. Louis, and in sight ot the Rocky, 
Mountains, at the last advices. 


Back acain. The New York Commercial is in- 
formed that a large importation of Briush dry goods, in- 
voiced at £15.000 sterling, upwards of $70,000, recently 
arrived in the ship Glasgow. cupt. Lambert, from Liver- 
pool, is in courte of re-shipment to Europe. This is said 
to be the largest export of debenture goods that has ever 
taken place at that port, or from the United States. 


CATHOLIC cottece. The corner stone of the new Je- 
evite college at Worcester, Mass., was laid with due 
c remonies, on Wednesday last, by che right rev. Bishop 
Fenwick, of Buston. The rev. Dr. Pise delivered an 
address on the occasion. 


Canapa. Nothing further respecting the rioters on 
the Beauharnois canal, except that the number of per- 
sons killed by the soldiery is ascertained to be four. 

On the 20th instant the village of Boucherville, situat- 
ed 10 miles below Montreal, on the St. Lawrence river 
was reduced to ashes. ats population was about 1,000. 


Deatus In Derry, (N. H.) on the 8th instant, Major 
George Burnham, in the 94th year of his age. He serv- 
ed in the continental army through the entire revolutiona- 
ry siruegle without a single furlough, even to visit his 
Rienda, and was engaged in most of the batrles of the 
revolution. He essed an intellect of a high order, 
which he eue in an extraordinary manner to the lu - 
test period of his life. N 

John Slater, the distinguished manufacturer, lately 
died at Slaterville, Rhode Island. He was from Eng- 
land originally, and ameng the earliest of the pioneers 
in introducing the manufacture of domestic goods in this 
country. He was also the inventor of several important 
Improvements in Machinery. 

‘he Boston Daily Advertiser announces the death of 
Wm. Simmons, esq. senior justice of the police court of 
Boston. He died on Saturday morning atier a protract- 
ed illness, at the age of 61. Judge Simmons had held 
his responsible office for many years, and had endeared 
himselt 10 the public by his high principle, as well as to 
his triends by his amiable and Christian life. 


Domestic coups. There were exported from Boston, 
during the week ending on the 24th inst., 1,000 bales of 
domeni goods, 778 of which was shipped for the East 

ndies. i 


Dr. Wepnsrer. We are gratified to learn (states the 
New Haven Courier) that among the valuable papers 
left by the late Dr. Webster in pursession of his son, is 
an autobiographical memoir, embracing the prominent 
incidents in his most eveniful lile, and also, a “synopsis 
of words in twenty lunguuges, to which he devoted near- 
ly ten of the best yeurs of his long lie; arranging the 
most important words in each language * under the same 
radical leners, with a translation of the sigimficauone, 
and references from one io another when the senses are 
similar, by which he was enabled to discover the affini- 
ties between different languayes, and the primary phy- 
sical idea of an original word, trom which the seconda- 
ry senses have branched forth” The publication of this 
work must add to the already extensive fame of this great 
and good mau; and we hope fur our country’s honor that 
measures inay be taken to put it to press forthwith. 

{Albany Adv. 


FLour anp GRAIN In New Yorx. The New York 
Courter and Evquirer of the 27th, says: The receipts 
of western flour are scarcely sufficient to meet the de- 
mand—all afloat was taken up, together with several 
lots from store. Ohio aud Michigyn brought $5,62ja 
8 85—it is now lie ld. at 86, 5. 1.500 barrels Genesce 


jsold in lots at 86,754 86.877; 


Georgetown is firm at 86,50. 
Wheat is improving—8 1. 20 was relused for 2,400 bush- 
els in market. 1, 00e bushels pf rye sold at 63} cents. 
2.000 bushels North River corh at 55a57 cents.“ 


Gin. Jackson's FINE. The legislature of New Hamp- 
shire has resuived almost unanimously to instruct tne se- 
nators of that wate in congress, and tu request its repre- 


sentatives in that body, to use their best endeavours io 


prucure the passage uf a law, unconditionally refunding 
tu Gen. Jackson the fine impused upon him by Juoge 
Hall, of New Orleans. 


Hayti. The New York Commercial Advertiser has 
advices to the Ist inst. from Port-au-Prince. The prin- 
cipal item of intelligence is the promulgation of a gov- 
ernment plan for suppressing indolence, and for encuur- 
aging agriculture among the people. Out of 6,000 voters 
in Port-au-Prince, only 800 had subscribed their names 
on the list of eiecturs fur members of the convention 
which is to meetin July and furm a constitution. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the United 
States sloop ot war Falmouth. At sea, K. We have 
had rather a pleasant aud interesting cruise since sailing 
from Pensacola. The revolution in St. Domingo has 
ceased for the present, but the Island remains without a 
government. General Revirri is atthe head of the anny, 
marching through the principal cities, and will no doubt 
be elected the text president at the convening of con- 
gress in September. He is said to be a better educated 
man than Buyer, with much more enlightened and en- 
larged vie we, and his elucuun is looked to as a period 
that will bring great and beneficial changes to the Is- 
land. But Ihave my dvubts wheiher the spirit of revo- 
lution has nut been so thoroughly awakened that tt will 
be difficult to suppress it; every man who has any mili- 
lary talent and is Sumewhal better educated than the 
mass will be seeking power, and with such a people tinie 
followers will ulways be found. Ihe property: on the 
Istand will continue to depreciate iu value, as it has 
done since the Freuch were driven from it.” 

Cour. & Eng. 


HEMP RAISED AT ASHLAND. We have at our office, 
ready tor the iuepechon uf the Knowing or the cufious. 
a specimen ot water-roted hemp, the product ol the 
jarm ot Henry Clay, ot Kentucky. A large quantity of ii 
hastately beeu sent to tus city tor sule, some of which 
has brought upwards of 8190 per ton. The article is 
pronounced by cumpetent Judges in every way equal to 
the best Russin hemp. It will, no doubt, in a few years 
become une of the prominent products of this cuuntry, 
instead of being inipuried as now. Mr. Clay deserves 
his ude of Cinucinuatus, and increases the obligations 
vue hiin trom Ins country in turning his talens to the 
excellent use of adding tu its producuve wealth 

(Phila. North American. 


INSPECTIONS AND BUSINESS. The inspections of flour, 
in tht cny, last week, amuunted to 10,119 bbls. and 
1,162 halt bbls., wheat flour, 50 bbls. rye do.; and 63 
hnds., 180 bbls., and 26 hait bbls. coru meal. Ot to- 
bacco there Were inapected 1,907 hhds.; of these 1,192 
were from Maryland, 4.6 Ohio, 6 Virgina, 228 Kentuc- 
ky, and 6 Mes:ouin. Reinarking upon the business of 
the city, Lytura’s Comuuercial Journal says: We have 
reached that season of the year when it is rational to ex- 
pect a relaxation frum business, and we are now paruci- 
pating in it; but no complain ought tobe whispered by 
men ot business, generaily:—they have been more sus- 
cessful in their operations than during some other previ- 
ously corresponding periods; and if they have notcar- 
ried every point, they have a majority of them, and 
should therewith be content—recoilecung the trite, but 
true adage, thut “a nimble sixpence is beiter than a slow 
shilling.” We have had fewer arrivals and departures 
of vessels during che passing week than for several pre- 
vious, and this circumstance has nut failed to exert an 
influence in vur markets, as regards leading articles 
both ot import and export.“ (Balt. Sun 26th Juue. 


Money Market. The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette of 
Weunerday says: 

Money continues very abundant, and the wants of 
trade being very limited, this abundance must continue 
to increase, On the Jet July a very large amount wil 
be paid out here and elsewhere in the shape ot dividends, 
besides the redempiion of $7,000,000 treasury notes, 
which will duubtless be replaced by a fvreign loan.— 
The position of the country has changed very much 
within a short period. We manufacture more and iim- 
port less than forinerly, while our exports are greatly iu- 
creased by the addition of provisions and cotton fabrics. 
If this state of things conunues, and we see no reason 
tu apprehend a change, the nde of bullion must contin- 
ue to flow into the country and the rates of interest bee 
come as low, if not lower, than those of London and 
Amsterdam.“ 


N. CAROLIN Aa. The annual commencement of the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, was held 
a tew days since. There were thirty-three graduates.— 
The address before the literagy socieues was delivered by 
Dr. John Hill, of Wilmington. 


NAvAI. United States iron war steamer. The Pitts- 
burgh American states that the iron war steamer now 
being built a that place fur the United States service on 
Lake Erie, is fast approaching the point wheu she 
will be ready to be taken to pieces for the purpose of 
shipment to Erie. Her dimensions are as fu:lows: 

Length of keel 156 feet 4 inches; length on deck 167 
feet 6 inches; length over all 176 teet 6 inches; breadth 
of beam 27 feet; breadth over guards 45 feet 10 inches; 


depth of hold 12 feet; height from top of keel to top of 
rail 17 feet 10 inches. ‘The hull of the vessel is entrely 
of iron, except the gun deck. There are four water-tight 
bulkheads athwartships, for the better security of the 
ship against sinking. There are four kelsons for the 
engine-irames to rest upon, and one main kelson 17 
inches drep. The bottom planking is? inches thick, 
the keel ; inches. The wheel-house and guards will be 
entirely of iron. She will have three masts, and bo 
schooner rigged—is pierced for 16 guns, but her present 
armament will be two 64 Paixhan guns on pivots, and 
four 32-pound carronades. The whole will be ready to 
transport to Erie about the Ist of July. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Falmouth, commander Mcla- 
tosh, arrrived at Savannah on Saturday lust, from a 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico. She is last from Port-au- 
Prince, which port she left on the 3d inst. 

The Alexandria Gazette says, that the U. S. steamer 
Missouri, is shortly to sail for the Mediterranean. 

Orders have been received at the Philadelphia navy 
yard is rig the new frigate Raritan, with the utmost de- 
spatch. l 

‘The naval court martial on board the U. S. ship Penn- 
sylvania, at Nurfulk, terminated its labors on Monday 
afternoon. 


New Orreans Mint. The Crescent“ of the 1th 
instant says: Our mint in this city is now in a flour 
ishing condition, and has in deposite at the present time 
nearl. $2,000,000, most of which is gold. It is noi ge 
nerally known that our moneyed men, who are in the 
habit of receiving large quantities ot foreign gold, send 
most of it to this establishment to have it melted and re- 
coined into American money. The premium un this is 
sufficient to afford them a handsome profit.“ 


New Hamesuire has refused, by a vote of 121 to 101, 
to receive her share of the proceeds of the sale of the 
public lands. 


Paint. The Daily Lquisville Whig says, that Mr. Lame 
burg, a German artist of that city, has succeeded in cum 
Sing a paint identical with that found in the ruins of 
ompeii, which is still as fresh as when put on. This 
kind of paint has long been n desideratum. Specimens 
of it are now preparing for the Grund Duke of Saxony. 
Mr. L. the Whig says, is now prepared to paint houses in 
that lasting manner. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION. The Associate Reformed and 
Retorined Presbyterian churches of the United States 
have taken measures to unite, under the designation of 
the United Presbyterian church in North America— 
They are to meet, by their representatives, in Alleghany 
city: near Pittaburg, on the 2d Tuesday of May next, io 
adopt a form of government, book of discipline, &. 


Rart. The steamboat Patapsco, Captain Sanner, at- 
rived at Baltimore on Tuesday afternoon from Havre de 
Grace, having in tow an immense float of lumber, con- 
eatning seventy rafis, which will measure four millions 
feet of lumber. 


STEAMBOAT BUILDING IN THE West. The Cincin- 
nati Gazette of the 23d instant, states that there are now 
on the stocks, just above that city, 17 steamboats mot 
of them first cles boats. Seven have already been cum - 
pleted since January, and negotiations are going on lot 


the construction of several more. 


Srocxs. New York, June 28. U. S. 6's 1362,1 15} 
N. York 6's 1862. 1 10, Indianu bonds 343 a 35, Ohio 
6s 1860, 892 a 90. Kentucky 6’s 30 years, 933. Ilinos 
bonds. 331, Illinois bunds 1860, 335, do 1870, 33 60. 

June 29. U.S. 6, 1862. 1161, New York 7˙8, 1845 108, 
N. York 6's, 1860 110, de 6's 1862, 1103, New York 
5˙8, 58. 100, City 5’s, 100. Indiana sterling, 34, Indiana 
honda, 35, Ohio sixes, 1860, 90. Kentucky sixes 31 years 
933, Kentucky short loan, 83, Illinois special bonds. 34], 
Delaware & Hudson, 1033, Untica and Schenectad 
railroad, 118, Boston and Providence rail road, Wig 
Harlem rail road, 314. 


TREASURY NOTES Notice of redemption. Treasury 
Department, June 28, 1844 Notice is hereby given that 
this department-s ready to redeem all the treasury note 
of the United States heretofore issued, and not nicluded 
in the notice given by this department on the 26th dey 


i| of April last; and. according to the provisions of dife 


rent acts of congress, interest on the said treasury notes 
which become due on or before the 31st day of August 
next, will cease on that day; and on all remaining ies 
sury notes now outstanding, and which become due at 
any subsequent time, interest will ccase on the days 
when they respectively become due. 

The notes included in this notice will be redeemed by 
the depositories of the United States in the city of New 
York, or at the uy, of Washington, or at the treasuty 

J.C. SPENCER, Seery of the Treasury. 


U. S. Loans. The seven million U. S loan at 5 pe: 
cent. with ten years to run, was all . 
and altogether on home account. John Ward & C. 
take sit anda- half million, ata fraction over 101. ‘The 
other half million was taken ata somewhat higher rate. 
Not a bid was made on foreign account—and of the pre 
ceding six per cent. government loan (now selling dr 
vidend off at 1 18) none or next to none is held by fore n- 
ers. Unemployed American capital has absorbea we 
whole of these stocks. 


U. S. Covrons. ‘Treasury department, June 27, 1848. 
The Coupons attacbed to the ceruticates of stuck iss 
by the United Staies, for interest, becoming due on ide 
Ist July next, will be paid on presentation at the bank of 
the Metropolis, in the city ot : ashington. 1 aay 
remitted through any of t epositories of the gove 
ment. 2 J. ef BERGER. 
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The steamer Great Western reached New York 
on the Ist instant, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
17th and London tothe 16th ult. The Caledonia 
reached Liverpool on the 13th, in 10 days from Hal. 
ifax—the packi ship Stephen Whitney, on the 6th, 
and the Columbus on the 10th. 

The Great Western made this trip in 13 days and 
11 hours, running time; brought 100 tons of cargo, 
a small quantity of specie, and 64 passengers. 

| GREAT BRITAIN. 

Iw PaRLiaMeNT. The corn laws. The most im- 
portant debate since the recess as regards this coun- 
try, occurred on the 14th, on a motion of lord 
John Russel for the house of commons to resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole to consider the 
corn laws, with a view to substitute a fixed duty in 
pase of Mr. Peel’s sliding scale. Lord John used 

r. Webster’s late speech in Baltimore in favor of 
a commercial treaty, and argued for admitting Ame- 
rican agricultural products into England asa quid 

quo for our allowing British goods to be admitted 
at low fixed duties here, and made a very able speech, 
showing the advantages of fixed, over fluctuating 
rates of duties, and earnestly urged the policy of 
taking a measure which would induce a revision of 
the American tariff favorable to England by the next 
congress. Mr. Gladstone and sir Robert Peel were 
the principal ministerial speakers in opposition to 
the motion, On division, the vote stood for the mo- 
tion 145, against it 244, ministerial majority 99. 

It was thought a year since, that Peel was safely 
seated in the ministry for a long period, but there are 
now strong probabilities that he will not be able to 
maintain his preponderance. 

The whig party lost the ministry on ascertaining 
an annual deficit in ways and means, and in conse- 
quence of proposing to remedy the deficit by modify- 
ing the corn laws. The aristocratic land-holders 
went over in a body to Mr. Peel—and the new par- 
Iiament was elected expressly upon that queation.— 
Mr. Peel found it much easier to pull down those 
who were embarrassed by the difficulties incident 
to the possession and responsible forthe maintenance 
of government, than to obviate those difficulties when 
he himself becomes responsible. His expedients 
were conceived with far-seeing judgment, and were 
well deserving of experiment. The intrepidity of 
assuming ashe did, on the instant of taking power, 
apparently the side of free trade, and qualifying as far 
as ingenuity could qualify, his well known exclusive 
doctrines on commercial policy, was a bold stroke to 
sap and undermine the position of the real friends of 
free trade—and this move was sustained too by ano- 
ther motion as unexpected from Mr. Peel as was this 
new position of his on free trade. We allude to his tax 
upon income, and which has aided him most essen- 
tially as to the purse, but has endangered him no lit- 
tle as to retaining power, for it touches those on whom 
he mainly depends to sustain him in place. But even 
with this to aid him, and the auxiliary and fortuitous 
resources of so many millions of specie exacted from 
the miserable Chinese, floated to the British treasury 
by millions during the last year,—even with all these 
temporary expedients, the startling truth recurs— 
there is a deficit stillin ways and means—the expenses of 
porernment exceed the revenue, and new means must 

sought to obviate the deficit. There is the stumb- 
ling-block which sir Robert will probably find it as 
difficult to surmount, as did his whig predecessors,— 
and whenever it becomes imperative that an expedi- 
ent must he suggested, to obviate the treasury em- 
barrassments,—the ministry will be very apt to top- 
ple down, as does every ministry on finding it out of 

heir power to perform impossibilities. 
Ror sage 5 me 1 aon he would 
ault with the noble for rot revdaling thi 
Vet 1130. 39. 
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amount of his projected duty, since that avowal 
would probably have brought upon him a general 
explosion. Moderate his duty would probably be, 
but it could not be fixed; indeed the noble lord him- 
self admitted the necessity of poe for the re- 
mission of it in case of a bad harvest; so that this 
the noble lord’s own plan was quite as similar to 
Regent street as the sliding scale, when he, not a 
casual critic, Ibut the very architect of that plan, 
was thus afraid of subjecting it either to criticism or 
to bad weather. 


Lord John Russell, in bis speech, thus referred to 
Mr. Webster's speech on Indian corn and reciprocity. 
It does not seem to suit lord John any more than it 
will John Bull at large to eat Indian corn. 

“I see that in a late speech delivered in the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. Webster mentions an inclination he 
presumes to exist in this country, not indeed to ad- 
mit wheat and barley, but [ndian corn; there may 
some benefit arise from the introduction of Indian 
corn, but it must be small, inasmuch as it is not the 
habit of the people of this empire to consume it; but 
I say again, that if we are to make an alteration, do 
not let us make it as regards Canada merely, or as 
regards a particular species of grain; let us do some- 
thing openly and fairly, and upon a more enlarged 
principle. As Mr. Webster says, “either warm us 
or cool us; either freeze us or burn; but do not heart- 
lessly attempt nothing.” Although this was said on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I imagine that it will 
find many sympathisers on this side of the water.” 


Sir Robert Peel, in his reply, thus adverts to the 
notion of separate negotiations with the United 
States: 

The honorable gentleman at the same time strong- 
ly pressed upon him (Sir Robert Peel) the policy of 
entering into an immediate Byrom with the 
United States upon the subject of the corn laws, by 
way of offering an equivalent to them for making a 
modification of their tariff. But would the hun. 
gentleman advise the government to deal exclusively 
with the United States, and offer to take agricultur- 
al produce of the U. States upon terms more favor- 
able than those we should offer to other countries? — 
The honorable gentleman said that the abrogation of 
the corn laws would be essential to any satisfactory 
negotiation with the United States. If so, how was 
it possible that any concession of that nature could 
be made the basis of a negotiation with the United 
States if the corn laws were now to be repealed?— 
If the honorable gentleman thought that we ought to 
deal with the United States by offering to them the 
special privilege of a free introduction of its agricul- 
tural products intg this country, it was quite clear 
that he could not vote for the present motion, or at 
all events, for the abrogation of the present law, 
which would be giving to the United States all the 
advantages he considered might be offered as an 
equivalent, without this country receiving any ad- 
vantage in return. He (Sir R. Peel) could not un- 
derstand the principle on which the honorable gen- 
tleman advised the negotiation with the United States, 
especially with respect to the relaxation of our corn 
law, and yet by his vote to-night was prepared to 
give to the United States every advantage that they 
could derive from any negotiation with us. 


In case of a change of ministry a new parliament 
will be chosen of course. Wilmer’s Times expres- 
sed the opinion that the new parliament will certain- 
ly abolish the corn laws. 

Cotton was dull, and prices rather depressed, in 
consequence of information that a large crop might 
be anticipated from America. A sale of 400 bales 
of American manufactured cotton goods was adver- 
tised to take place in London. This was rather a 
novel announcement, and created considerable at- 
tention. 

Corn manner throughout the country depressed. 
Several cargoes of Mediterranean wheat, of inferior 
quality, have been taken out of bond, and shipped to 
the Baltic and to Denmark. The price of some was 
as low as 20s. per qr. | 


Tux crops. The weather, which ſor some pre- 
ceeding weeks had been cold and stormy, had be- 
come mild and seasonable, and the prospect of an 
abundant harvest was promising. Other accounts 
say, that there will be a considerable falling off in 
the 17 1 crop both in Ireland and in the north of 
Ragland. | 
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HAYTI. 
The following remarks upon the late revolution in 
Hayti are from the Paris Presse, which journal repre- 
sents the recent revolution of St. Dumiugo as the 
triumph of the black race over the mulatto: 

Herard, the leader of the insurrection, and his 
brother, are negroes; whilst Boyer, his secretary, 
Inginac, and the chief of his party are all mulattocs. 
The negro race, according to the writer, entertains a 
8 for the Europeans, especially for the 

rench, whilst the mulatioes are viewed by them 
with the extreme of detestation. It was, indeed, the | 
negroes who raised the great insurrection and ensur- 
ed its triumph. Whilst they and Toussaint prevail- 
ed, the French colors continued to float; but when 
the mulattoes prevailed, then commenced that sys- 
tem of hatred to the French name, which is well 
known. But we must let the writer in the Presse re- 
late his story: 

«In 1806 Petion founded at Port au Prince the re- 
public of Hayti. Dying in 1818, General Boyer be- 
came his successor. In 1820, Cristophe killed him- 
self to escape from his soldiers in mutiny, and his 
kingdom was united tothe republic of Petion. In 
1822 Boyer conquered and united to his government 
the Spanish portion of the island, which had sought 
to separate, and declare itself part of the Columbian 
republic. The relations of France with the republic 
are well known, as well as the treaty of 1815, which 
acknowledged its independence on condition of an 
indemnity being paid to the old colonists. On the 
accession of the present king of the French, the Hay- 
tien government, who had paid but thirty of the one 
hundred and fifty millions stipulated, thought fit not 
to recognise the monarchy of July. When this re- 
cognition was demanded, the answer came in lan- 
guage ‘wanting the politeness of civilized nations. — 

such a situation there were but two ways of pro- 
ceeding—one to blockade and bombard, the other to 
negotiate. The latter was preferred; and, contrary 
to the treaty of 1826, that of 1838 reduced to sixt 
millions the one hundred and twenty millions due, an 
recognised purely and simply the independence of 
Haytı, without imposing any longer the payment of 
the indemnity as its condition.” 

The Presse goes on to show that immense advantage 
cap be derived from the late revolution, which has 
substituted negroes, friends of France in the govern- 
ment, to the jealous mulattoes. There is little 1 5 
bability that the next instalment, due in July, will be 
paid. A pretext will be that Boyer has carried off 
the money. France can take every advantage of so 
fine a country in the state of an insolvent debtor; it 
can force a treaty of commere upon Hayti as Eng- 
land has done upon China; and it ought so to manage 
matters that in half a century France should reseize 
the Protectorate of St. Domingo, as it has acquired 
that of the Society Islands. [Boston Advertiser. 

BRAZIL 


The Prince and Princess de Joinville left Rio on 
the 15th May in the frigate Belle Poule, for France. 

The Brazilian troops are represented to have gain- 
ed some advantages over the insurgents in the Pro- 
vince of Rio Grande, but nothing decisive. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres papers to the th April make no 
mention of occurrences between the opposing forces 
in the neighborhood of Montevideo since our last ad- 
vioes. This is viewed asa favorable indication of 
the success of the Monterideans. The ‘British 
Packet” is very indignant on account of the interfe- 
rence of the British Commodore Purvis in the affairs 
of the belligerents, without which, it says, the war 
would have been already terminated. 

The Buenos Ayres house of representatives was in 
session. Governor Rosas had once more tendered 
his resignation, and the hoase had as matter of course, 
refused to accept it. | , 

VENEZUELA. 

From files of the Venezuela Gazette of Caraccas 
to the 21st May, it appears that the country, in every 
parts is in a very quiet state, under the administration 
of Gen. Soublette. The national congress had re- 


cently closed its session, after passing a number of 


laws for the better regulation of the internal affairs 


of the country. 
PHILIPPINES. 
Rzvol r. Advices have been received from Ma- 
nilla to the 8th February. On the 21st January, Don 


Domingo Roxas, who hall tle govenment contract 
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for gunpowder and Aquadiente, and was in affluent 
circumstances, formed a design to seize the reins of 
government and make himself governor. He had 
hired the troops by the payment of $20,000, part of 
which he paid in advance, the balance to be paid 
when he had command of the city, and the whites 
were murdered. The insurgents commenced opera- 
tions at one o’clock at night, by murdering the offi- 
cers while asleep in the barracks; then went to the 
rincipal fortress, killed the officers, and were joined 
y the soldiers their companions. ‘They then endea- 
vored to get into the palace. to kill the governor, but 
he heard them, and by a move of great promptitude 
turned out and got the artillery up to the very en- 
trance off the fort, which he retook by blowing the 
gates of their hinges.. Many of the rebels jumped 
into the river, calling upon the soldiers to join them, 
but they seeing they had Jost the day, refused to do 
so. Forty of therebels were shot onthe 8th. Rozas 
with his two sons and intended son-in-law, will doubt- 
less pay the forfeit of their lives; the property of the 
former, which is immense, will be confiscated. All 
is now quiet. [New York Courier. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
. From the London Times. 

The alleged occupation of the Sandwich Islands 
by the British squadron under Admiral Paulett is an 
occurrence which has given rise to more excitement 
on the continent than in this country, but as we have 
now a correct statement of the facts before us, we 
are enabled to set at rest the conjectures and appre- 
hensions which this incident has occasioned. It ap- 
pears that certain claims having been preferred a- 
gainst the government of the Sandwich Islands on be- 
half of British subjects, and by the British Admiral, 
the sovereign of those Islands professed his inability 
to meet the demands in question, but offered to divest 
himself of the sovereignty of his dominions in favor 
of the Queen of England. The British Admiral, 
emulous perhaps of the recent policy of France in 
the group of islands south of the line, accepted the 
` cession of these territories conditionally, but he ac- 
knowledged at the same time that he was acting witn- 
out instructions, and the arrangement was to be re- 
garded as provisional until it should be ratified and 
approved by her majesty’s government. 

The view which has been taken of this treaty of 
cession in this cuuntry is not favorable to its confir- 
mation. Although no blame can be laid on Admiral 
Paulett for his shate in the transaction, we under- 
stand that the Sandwich Islands are not to be annex- 
ed to the dominions of the British crown but to be 
restored to the independent authority of the native 
sovereign. 

Although these islanders are unquestionably supe- 
rior to all the other groups of the Pclynesian archi- 

lago in size and position, both as regards the whale 
sheries and the refreshment of vessels crossing the 

Northern Pacific, it does not appear that the posses- 
sion of them would confer upon this country any ad- 
vantage not equally to be attained by the maintenance 
of their independence. That independence having 
been recognized by the United States, and having 
been pointedly adverted to by the representatives of 
this country upou a recent occasion, it was obviously 
our duty as well as our interest to respect it. The 
very transaction will have placed the independence 
of the Sandwich Islands on the strongest possible 
foundation; for we may presume that no other state 
will venture to appropriate what England has con- 
ceived herself bound to restore, after it had been 
made over to her with the consent of the reigning 
powers of the island. 
From the Madisonian of July 3d. 
Washington, June 25, 1843. 

Sm: Her majesty’s government, previously to the 
departure from England of the last steam-packet, had 
already received information, though not officially, of 
the provisional occupation of the Sandwich Istands, 
in the name of Great Britain, by the officer com- 
manding her majesty’s ship ‘“‘Carysfort.” 

I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to state to 
ou, for the information of the government of the U. 
tates, that the occupation of the Sandwich Islands 

was an act entirely unuathorized by her majesty’s 
government; and that, with the joast practicable d - 
jay, due inquiry will be made into the proceedings 
which led to it. 

The British government had already announced to 
certain commissioners, who arrived in Great Britain 
in March last, on the part of the king of the Sand- 
wich Islands, that her majesty had determined to re- 
cognise the independence of those islands under their 
present chief, 

To that determination her majesty’s government 
intends to adhere. At the same time, however, it 1s 
right that it should be understood that the British 
e intend to engage, and, if necessa- 
ry to compel ihe chief of the Sandwich Islands to re- 
dress whatever acts of injustice may have been com- 
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mitted against British subjects by that çhief, or by his 
ministers or ogents, either arbitrarily, or under the 
false color of lawful proceedings. 

Instructions which, during the past year, were ad- 
dressed by her majesty’s government to the British 
consul residing in the Sandwich Islands, and to the 
naval officers employed on the Pacific station, en- 
joined those officers to treat, upon all occasions, the 
native rulers of the Sandwich Jslands with forbear- 
ance and courtesy, and, while affording due and effi- 
cient protection to aggrieved British subjects, to a- 
void interfering harshly or unnecessarily with the 
laws and customs of the native government. 

It has been the desire of the British government, 
regulating intercourse of its public servants with the 
native authorities of the Sandwich Islands, rather to 
strengthen those authorities, and to give them a sense 
of their own independence by leaving the administra- 
tion of justice in their own hands, than to make them 
feel their dependence upon foreign powers by the ex- 
ercise of unnecessary interference. It has not been 
the 1 of her majesty’s government to seek to 
establish a paramount influence in those islands for 
Great Britain, at the expense of that enjoyed by 
other powers. All that has appeared requisite to her 
majesty's government has been, that other powers 
should not exercise there a greater influence than 
that possessed by Great Britain. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the 
assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

H. 8. FOX. 

Hon. Abel P. Upshur, &c. &c. &c. 

TEXAS. 


Santa Fe expepition. The Houston Telegraph 
has the following paragraph: 

„Col. Snively, with the troops under his command, 
left Coffee’s Station on the 25th of April, and took 
up the line of march for Santa Fe. The expedition 
consisted of less than 500 men; but they may be re- 
inforced at the sources of Red river by seven or 
eight hundred troops, including those under the com- 
mand of Co] Wartield. These troops were all well 
ar:ned and well supplied with provisions, &c. All 
were mounted on good horses, and they had a pack- 
mule for every two men; each mule conveyed about 
100 Ibs. of dried beef anda bushel of cold flaur. 
Just as the cavalcade started. the banner of the Sin- 
gle Star was unfurled, and, spreading its glorious 

olds to the breeze, seemed to shine forth as the har- 
binger of brighter days. The troops hailed it with 
joyous acclamation.” 
THE CANADAS. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

History—and especially colonial history—in all its 
varied annals presents probably no stronger contrast 
than that which is furnished by the Canadas of 1837, 
38, and 39, and the same country as it now stands 
in 1843. So great is this contrast that it may well 
be described, and scarcely with even the allowable 
exaggeration of poetry, in the words of Shakspeare’s 
Henry VII, when by his policy and vigor he had put 
at least a temporary close to the factious and bloody 
wars of the Roses: The description is so graphic 
and appropriate that we are persuaded our readers 
will be gratified to see it; and A transcribe it with 
only the preface of a hope, that the armistice of pro- 
vincial faction may endure longer among our neigh- 
bors than it did among our common aneestors; that it 
may be not merely a brief breathing time for 
“frighted peace to pant,” and then, when a little 
rested, fall to blows again, but that it may prove as 
durable as it is honorable to the peace- makers and 
beneficent to the people. 

Congratulating his friends on the cessatlon of do- 
mestic hostilities, Shakspeare’s Henry, personifying 
factious civil war as one of the Furies of the old 
Mythology, spake, as nearly as we remember, in 
the following terms: 

“So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Yet find we time for frighted peace to pant, 2 


No more the thirsty fury of this coil 

Shali daub her lips with her own children's blood; 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs 

Of hostile pars Those opposed eyes, 

Which—like the meteors of the troubl’d heavens, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 

And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall not, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one may and be no more array'd 

70 8 acquaintance, kindred, and allies: 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheath’d knife, 

No morc shall cut its master.” 

Is not the picture as vivid as it is accurate; and is 
not the imagery as apt and beautiful as the evil de- 
scribed is desolating and cruel? 

Never, we apprehend, in the entire history and 
wide circuit of British colonial government—never 
has the wisdom ef a generous, confiding, and com- 


prehensive paternal policy been so strikingly dis- 


played or so happily vindicated by its results as at 
this time in the Canadas. 

One of the happiest circumstances, according to 
our way of thinking, connected with the introduction 
and establishment of this, new, liberal, and just po- 
licy, is the fact that both the great political parties 
of the mother country have hada hand in it, and 
that under the influence of broad and magnanimous 
national views of public duty, rising above the nar- 
rowness and animosity of that bitter and 3 
spirit of provincial faction from which the late Ca- 
nadian troubles proceeded, both the whig and tory 
administrations of the metropolitan government 
have co-operated in organizing and sustaining the or- 
der of things in British North America. 

The ground work of this new scheme of provin- 
cial government was laid, as we understand the mat- 
ter, by the late Lord Durham, one of the most sin- 
cere, earnest, and, in his general views of governe. 
ment, one of the most enlightened of the liberal par- 
ty in Great Britain; but the full benefit of his broad, 
generous, and impartial views was not parficularly 
realized, we believe—not thoroughiy and unhesitat- 
ingly carried out, in their true and comprehensive 
spirit, in the actual administration of the provincial 
government, till Sir Charles Bagot was placed at its 
head by the present tory ministry of Great Britain, 
under Sir Robert Peel as premier and Lord Stanley 
as colonial secretary. 

To Sir Charles Bagot, therefore, the people of the 
Canadas owe a debt of gratitude which, with the ex- 
ception of a few bigots of the old faction that has 
been prostrated, they have, to their great honor, 
heartily acknowledged; and, with the exception el 
ready made, no governor general, or other represen- 
tative of the mother country, has ever secured to 
himself by stronger ties the attachment! of the great 
body of the Canadian people, or will be more affeo- 
tionately cherished in their récollections, than that 
estimable, just, and accomplished man. 


His successor, the present governor general, Sir 
Charles Metcalf, is understood to be following up the 
same general principles of administration; and if his 
character as a man of remarkable administrative 
abilities and vigor, has not been overrated—as we 
presume, from what we know of his career, it has 
not—our Canadian neighbors have a most encourag- 
ing prospect of seeing their affairs placed on a foot- 
ing of unprecedented and permanent prosperity, and 
the patronage and general influence of their govern- 
ment exercised with a straight-forward and fearless 
impartiality, without respect of persons and wholly 
above the control of local faction. 

The new government, more truly national than 
provincial, by its enlarged scape, and its enlightened 
and impartial spirit in reference to provincial parties 
and Interests seem to have already restored to those 
colonies the cohesion of their almost disintegrated 
parts; to have converted the two races, between 
which such bitter animosities had been engendered, 
into a well-combined, powerful, and efficient whole; 
and to have transformed an aggregation of jealous, 
embittered, jarring, and ferocious factions, ready for 
blood, into what may now be consjdered as one peo- 
ple, constituting a single, united, and prosperous 
commonwealth. 

We have been led to make these remarks not 
merely from a general sentiment of good will to- 
ward our fellow-men wherever situated, but more 
particularly from the conviction that this union, and 
especially this state, and all those of her northern 
sisters adjoining the British provinces, have a real, 
practical, deep, and abiding interest in the good go- 
vernment of those provinces, in the political and so- 
cial condition and tendencies of their people, and in 
the tone of sentiment, the popular feeling, and the 
social influences that may prevail among them in re- 
lation to our own people, our institutions, and the 
intercourse and various important interests that may 
be regarded as mutual, or separate and diverse, on 
the two sides of the geographical] line that runs be- 
tween us. The direct, constant, and obvious tenden- 
cy of the state of things which existed in the Cana- 
das while those provinces were under the control of 
that class of politicians who were in power, when 
the troubles of 1837 commenced, and whose con- 
duct was jn truth the source of those troubles, was 
toward war between the two countries. The same 
arrogant, supercilioys, and bitter spirit which finally 
exasperated the French population of the province 
into insurrection, had been, fur a long course of 
years, producing that irritation of feeling on our side 
of the line which not only led our people to sympa- 
thize with the insurgents, but induced so many of 
them actuslly to take part with them personally, 
and others to furnish them, more or less openly, 
with all the means of assistance in their power. So 
high was the excitement among our people all along 
the frontier—so bitter was the hate and so burnin 
was the resentment on both sides of the border, that 
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if the same state of things had continued but a little 
longer, it would have been as much impossible for 
our government—either our national or state autho- 
rities—to have repressed the movements of the peo- 
ple as to stop the descent of the Niagara, and open 
war would have shortly blazed along the frontier. 


Happily for all parties and for both countries, 
however, things are now changed. A more just, 
and therefore a more amicable and liberal spirit per 
vades the administration of affairs in Canada, and its 
effects have been as happy on our side of the line as 

on the other. Commercial interests and connexions 
are spree up and extending along the frontier, 
which will aid the new political influences that are 
now abroad in the provinces in fostering a good un- 
derstanding and amicable intercourse, and the pro- 
babilities of undisturbed peace, in that direction, 
are growing stronger asthe new Canadian polic 
develops itself more fully and becomes more sett] 
and especially as the pawer and importance of the 
old ascendant faction recedes further and further 
from all influence an the public affairs and on the 
popular feelings. 


LATER. 

The steamer Hibernia reached Boston on the 5th 
instant, twelve and a half days from Liverpool via 
Halifax, bringing London dates to the 19th, and Li- 
verpool to the 20th June. The Hibernia brought 
eighty passengers, left eighteen at Halifax, and 
brought eight from thence. Little of interest had 
transpired within the few days, except a rather more 
conctliatory tone assumed in relation to Ireland, on 
the part of the ministry, in consequence, as is inti- 
mated, of a revolution jn the majority of the cabi- 
net. For a time Wellington who is in favor of strong 
measures, had the majority with him, agaihst Mr. 
Peel’s pacific suggestions,—but before the Hibernia 
left, it was understood that Mr. Peel had the majo- 
rity,—-and Mr. O'Connell's latest speeches seem to 
indicate, that he too would prefer not to risk extre- 
mities. He declared at the great meeting at Ennis, 
that the government were more disposed to concili- 
ate than to coerce, and that if they were prepared to 
sever the church from the state in Ireland, he would 
meet them in excellent humor.” He stated that Peel 
aoe hei conciliatory party in the cabinet had pre- 
vailed. 
et at the great meeting at Mallow, at which it 
is said 400, 000 people were present, besides large 
bodies of troops, his language was highly exciting, as 
the following extracts will prove. 

Mr, O'Connell said The time is come when we 
must be doing—(cheers.) Gentlemen, you may soon 
learn the alternative to live as slaves or to die as 
freemen—(‘‘hecr,” and tremendous cries of “we'll 
die freemen,” mingled with cheers.) No, you will 
not be freemen if you be not perfectly in the right, 
and your enemies in the wrong—(cries of “so they 
are.) I think I perceive a fixed dispogtion on the 
part of some of our Saxon traducers to put us to the 
test—(cheers.) The efforts already made by them 
have been most abortive and ridiculous—(hear.) In 
the midst of peace and tranquility they are covering 
our land with troops— (hear, hear.) 

“Yes, I speak with the awful determination with 
which I commenced my address in consequence of 
news received this day. There was no house of com- 
mons on Thursday, for the cabinet was considering 
what they should do, not for Ireland, but against 
her—(cheers.) But gentlemen, as long as they leave 
us a rag of the constitution we will stand on it—(tre- 
mendous cheering.) We will violate no law, we 
will assail no enemy, but you are much mistaken if 
you think others will not assail you. [A voice—‘we 
are ready to meet them.”] To be sure you are 
(cheers.) Do you thiok that I suppose you to be 
cowards or fools?—(cheers.) 

„But, gentlemen, to leave this subject, 1 hold that 
J would not be deserving of the station I have among 
you if I disguised the magnitude of the peril in which 
we are placed (hear, hear,” and cheers.) They 
spent Thursday in consulting whether they should 
deprive us of our rights, and I know not what the re- 
sult of that council may be; but this I know there 
was not au Irishman in the council. l may be told 
that the duke of Wellington was there (“' oh, ob,” 
and groans.) Who calls him an Jrishman?—hisses 
and groans.) Ifa tiger's cub were dropped in a fold, 
would it be a lam ( hear“ and cheers.) But per- 
haps I am wrong in anticipating. Perhaps I am mis- 
taken in warning you—(no, no;) but is there not rea- 
son to caut.on you? 

„The council sat for an entire day, and even then 
did not conclude its deliberations, but adjourned to 
the next day, while the business of the country was 
allowed to stand still—(flear.) What had they to 
deliberate about? The repealers were peaceable, 
loyal and attached, affectionately attached, to the 
queen, and determined to stand between her and her 
enemies. If they assail us to-morrow and we conquer 


them, as conquer them we will one day—(cheering) 
the first use of that victory which we would make 
would be to place the sceptre in the lands of her who 
has ever showed us favor, and whose conduct has 
ever been full of sympathy and emotion for our suf- 
ferings—(cheers. ) 

“They have taken one step of coercion, and may 
I not ask what is to prevent them from taking ano- 
ther?—(hear.) May not they send us to the West 
Indies, as they have lately emancipated the negrves, 
to fill their places)-—(hear.) Yes, Peel and Welling- 
ton may be second Cromwells— (“ hear,“ and hisses.) 
They may get his blunted truncheon, and they may, 
oh, sacred Heaven! enact on the fair occupants of that 
gallery (pointing to the ladies’ gallery) the murder of 
the Wexford ladies—(oh, oh.) But I am wrong; they 
never shall—(tremendous cheering and waiving of 
handkerchiefs.) 

“I warn you, keep yourselves free from the ene- 
my—(hear, hear:) let not their curs lap their tongues 
in your blood—(cheers, and cries of never fear;” 
be prudent—-(hear;) let there be no crime, no viola- 
tion of the law—(no, no,) and let Peel, the Cromwell 
of the present day, commence his murder if he dare; 
(“hear, hear,” and vigorous eae 

Mr. O'Connell dwelt much on Sir Robert Peel's 
assertion that the Irish were aliens in blood, language 
and religion, When he heard him say that they 
were aliens in language, he replied that, talking the 
same language, the Saxons spoke it with a hissing, 
croaking tone, whilst the Irish spoke it out fully from 
the heart, and gave the significance of cordiality in 
the words they uttered. 

The Derry Standard says, the government are 
watching the materials for prosecuting Mr. O'Connell 
for high treason, The Herald, the only ministerial 
organ among the morning papers of London, calls 
this statement “fudge.” 

Mr. O'Connell proposed an address to the people 
of Ireland, The novelty in it was some reply to two 
principal objections against repeal. One objection 
was, that there would be a Catholic ascendancy; the 
answer was, that there was no danger of it; that in 
reducing the Protestant establishment, regard would 
be had to vested interests and the rights of incum- 
hents; that the funds would not be devoted to any 
other establishment; and that the Catholicos would 
have no object in desiring an ascendancy. The other 

bjection was the fear of the landlords at the contem- 

lated “fixity of tenure” for tenants; the reply was 
much argument in fuvor of that alteration of the law, 
as tending to the prosperity and peace of Ireland.— 
The address was adopted. | 

The Liverpool Times of the 20th inst. says: 

“We have just learned, beyond all doubt, that Sir 
Robert Peel has carried his point against the Duke 
of Wellington, and the more extreme members of 
the cabinet, and that, therefore, there will be no Irish 
coercion bill, and no arming of the Orange Yeoman- 
ry, although it is not improbable that both houses of 
parliament may be called upon again to express their 
determination to preserve inviolate the act of union, 
and the integrity of the empire,” 

The debate in the house of commons on the Irish 
arms bill, was one of the most animated which has 
taken place during the session; the policy of the pre- 
sent compared with the late government, was re- 
viewed by the friends and opponents of each with 
more or less success, and a great deal of acrimony. 
Lord John Russell's speech, in particular, was unu- 
sually strong agd pointed; it has received a large meed 
of praise from the party of which his lordship is the 
recognized leader. 


Apouition. The world’s convention commenced 
its session on Tuesday, June 18th, at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen street, London, and Ame- 
rican slavery was a predominant theme for dis- 
cussion; and American delegates among the most 
talkative and denunciatory of their own country. 
Among the speakers we noticed Wm. Johnson, rev. 
A. Phelps, Lewis Tappan, capt. Stuart, J. C. Fuller 
and others from thiscountry. The last named gen- 
tleman repeated his speech against the American 
church, which he so perseveringly insisted on mak- 
ing in New York Jast winter. He described the 
American church ‘‘as a cage of unclean birds.” 

Another royal princess (Augusta, of Cambridge,) 
was about to be married to another lusty, needy, and 
illustrious German, prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
and good natured Mr. Bull was again called on to 
pay the cost in the shape of an annual grant of £3,- 
000 (515, 000,) towards the house-keeping of the 
young people. The allowance of this money was 
hotly cantested. It was stated in the debate that 
4200, 000 per annum was already paid hy England to 
German princes and princesses, but the motion was 
carried 223 to 57. 

A FOREIGN KING IN THE Barrisn PARLIAMENT.— 
On the 9th ultimo the king of Hanover, as duke of 
Cumberland took the oaths and his seat in the house 


of lords. His appearance created great sensation.— 
He sat on the ministerial side of the house. On the 
same day in the commons, Mr. Hume gave notice 
that on the following Tuesday, or on the earliest pos- 
sible day after, he should . a resolution to the 
effect that the payment of a pension to an indepen- 
dent foreign sovereign from the taxes of the United 
Kingdom was a waste of the public money, and an 
injustice to the people of this country, (cheers,) and 
therefore that the pension of £21,000 a year granted 
to the duke of Cumberland ought to be discontinued 
while he remained king of Hanover. (Cheers.) 

The Canada flour bill passed the house of commons 
by a majority of 75. It applies to Canada alone, 
and not to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. It admits Canada flour into Great 
Britain at Is. duty. American wheat on entering 
Canada, has to pay a provincial duty of 3s. pa uar- 
ter. Being there ground, it becomes Canadian four” 

The chartists’ trials resulted in an arrest of judg- 
ment on motion of Mr. Fergus O’Connor, on account 
of some bungling in the pleadings. 

The repeal association of Dublin has declined to 
have any connection with or assistancé from the Lon- 
don chartists and Fergus O’Connor, who tendered 
their service to them. 

All idea of the queen’s visit to Ireland is for the 
present abandoned. 

Ingvanp. O'Connell still continues to agitate.— 
His movements, says the European Times, embarrass 
and perplex the government. He threatens to repel 
force by farce, if any unconstitutional interference 
is made with his peaceful agitation. Troops have 
been poured into the country in great numbers. At 
the close of last week the force in Ireland amounted 
to six divisions of artillery,six regiments and a squad- 
ron of cavalry, twelve batallions and twenty-two 
depots of infantry, 

O'Connell certainly treads the verge of treason 
with consummate dexterity. He bas raised the politi- 
cal storm to a fearful pitch. Whether he will be 
able to “rule it at its wildest”—is the doubt. l 

On the 15th June, sir James Graham received a 
letter signed Samuel Mayer and containing the fol- 
lowing sentence:—“I will undertake, as 1 may be 
advised, to run the risk of my life against O’Con- 
nell’s.” The writer was arrested by the government 
on Thursday, and on his examination stated that he 
wrote the letter under the influence of wine after 
dinner and sent it by mistake. He is an officer in the 
custom house at Gloucester. He was held to bail in 
£200 to appear at the criminal sessions. The friends 
of O'Connell appeared to be making the most of this 
incident. 

Mr. O'Connell continues to address immense as- 
semblages. On the 5th he was at Drogheda. Tri- 
umphant arches were thrown across the road in sev- 
eral places in his way, and he entered Drogheda with 
a procession of 170,000. On the 6th he was at an ad- 
Journed meeting at Dublin, where he ridiculed the 
bustling among the offieials, and military, said that the 
much talked of rebellion was invisible, and the sol- 
diers would be employed next winter in collec- 
ting the poor rates by distraining blankets and pots.“ 
He was at Kilkenny on the 8th, where 300,000 per- 
sons including 12,000 horsemen were present, at Cork 
on the 10th, at Mallow on the IIth, and was to visit 
Skibbereen, then the counties of Clare, and Con- 
naught, and then return to Dublin. Troops are sent 
to these meetings by the authorities to prevent any 
breach of the peace. Q’Connell’s speeches though 
very exciting are full of professions of loyalty. 


On the 30th of May there was a serious distur 
bance nearthe village of Carland. A party of Orange- 
men, on their way to an anti-repeal meeting, at Dun- 
gannon, were attacked by some men working in a 
quarry and driven towards Dungannon. The Orange- 
men in Dungannon came to the rescue, to the num- 
ber of four hundred, and marching to the village of 
Carland, broke the houses and furniture of ali the 
Roman Catholics who resided there. The lord lieu- 
tenant has offered a reward for the rioters. | 

Qn the 4th June there was an affray at Carrickma- 
cross between the peasantry and the police, who 
were assisting in posting ejeotment notices against 
some tenants, The riot act was read and then the 
pole? fired. One man was killed and several woun- 
ded. 

The dismissal of magistrates for countenancing the 
repeal agitation continued. The arrival of troops is 
daily announced. 

A report reached Dublin on June the 4th, ult. that 
there was an “insurrection” in Waterford, and the 
Rhadamanthus was hastily despatched with troops. 
The vessel . aterſord very cautiously, 
exciting much surprise to the loungers on the quay, 
the soldiers being drawn up on deck, with loaded 
arms and fixed bayonets. A sergeant was sent ashore 
to reconnoitre, whose first inquiry was—‘‘Is the bar- 
racks took ye?and then how far off are the rebelsꝰ 
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It turned ont that some che had hoaxed the govern- 
ment end the Rhadamanthus returned to Dublin on 
the 7th to be laughed at. | 

A correspondentof the New York Sun says:—“By 
the treaty of Limerick, whenever three millions of 
the Irlsh people shall elect three hundred freehalders 
to represent them in an Irish parliament to Dublin, 
England is bound, solemnly bound, to recognize such 
a parliament. Here is the secret of Mr. O' Connell's 
movements, and they may as well be known first as 
Jast. Will England abide by the treaty of Limerick? 
When the three hundred representatives have assem- 
bled in Dublin, and when they have informed the 
British government that the parliament of Ireland 
has re-assembled according to the terms of the treaty, 
will England refuse to abide by the terms of that trea- 
ty? I think she will not. Bad as she is, she surely 
will not trample upon the stipulations of a solemn 
treaty. Again, it is now too late for her to prevent 
the enrolment of the three millions, or the appoint- 
ment of the three hundred ” 

A letter dated London, 19th June, 1843, says: 
“The only awkward circumstance in our domestic po- 
litics is that relating to Ireland—where O'Connell 
appears to be wielding the physical force against the 
property of the country—which, one would imagine, 
must eventually end in bloodshed; and if it once be- 
gins to flow, thousands will fall ere the strife is end- 
ed. The broil is closely connected with the Catho- 
he priesthood—and a more wicked association of in- 
dividuals of that creed (with certain exceptions) ne- 
ver existed.“ 

With the great military force thrown into Ireland, 
said by O'Connell to amount to 36,000 men, armed 
resistance or insurrection would be hopeless, espe- 
cially with a large and influential portion of the Irish 
nobility and gentry against these repeal movements, 
as the annexed paper will show: 

THE REPEAL AGITATION. At a meeting of the Irish 
conservative peers and members of parliament, held 
at the Earl of Wicklow’s on the 17thof June, 1843. 

It was unanimously resolved— 


That this meeting deeply deplores the present treated the interview as it deserved. 


alarming state of Ireland. 2 

That they consider the multitudinous assemblages 
now taking place in various parts of Ireland to be 
dangerous to the public peace, and calculated to 
create well founded terror in the minds of her ma- 
jesty’s well disposed subjects of all classes in that 
country. N 


That in consequence, the ordinary occupations of 


kept ina state of painful and dangerous excitement. 

That under these circumstances the undersigned 
noblemen and gentlemen feel it to be their duty to 
declare, individually and collectively, their anxious 
desire and firm determination to use their best exer- 
tions, in co-operation with her majesty’s government, for 


public peace in that part of the United Kingdom, 
and allaying that dangerous excitement to which 
they have referred. 


Signed, 

Downshire, chairman, Belmore, 

Thomond, Lucan, 

Ely, Lorton, 

Devon, Bandon, 

Wicklow, Crofton, 

Clare, Bloomfield, 

Courtown, Dunsany, 

Donoughmore, Beresford, 

Charleville, Blayney, 

Glengall, Carbery, 
SZͤtradbrooke, Castlemaine; 
E. Taylor, M. P. J. H. Hamilton, M. P. 
Claude Hamilton, M. P. W. H. Gregory, M. P. 


J. Irving, M. P. 
Courtenay, M. P. 
M. Archdall, M. P. 
E. Conolly, M. P. 
Bernard, M. P. 

E, Hayes, M. P. 

J. Boyd, M. P. 


E. J. Shirley, M. P. 

W. Verner, M. P. 
Northland, M. P. 

A. Leſroy, M. P. 

C. B. Leslie, M. P. 

F. Shaw, M. P. 

Geo. A. Hamilton, M. P. 


H. Bruen, M. P. Adare, M. P. 

M. Bateson, M. P. George Wyndham, (of 
E. Grogan, M. P. Petworth, 

Quintin Dick. M. P. Alexander Perceval. 


C. B. Baldwin, M. P. 
W. R. Ormsby Gore, M. P. 
Nevertheless, O'Connell seems to us to have push- 
ed matters to a pass where he can neither pause with 
safety nor retreat without dishonor. 


CommerciaL Treaty. The London Herald, at the 
close of article on the subject of a commercial! trea- 
ty between Great Britain and this country, makes the 
following statement: 


W. Ormsby Gore, M. P. 


ceed to Europe, was put by Mr. Tyler into complete 
passession of his views, and strongly recommended 
by the president to the American fesident at this 
court. Mr. Everett was indeed directed by Mr. Ty- 
ler to present Mr. Green to Sir Robert Peel in refe- 
rence to this subject. Mr. Green had not, however, 
any official character or powers, and his mission was 
simply to impress on our government President Ty- 
ler’s opinion, and to express his willingness to open 
negotiations at Washington. Mr. Green has, we hear, 
been placed in communication with Sir Robert Peel; 
but it has, we are informed, been intimated to him 
that as he is not possessed of any diplomatic powers 
or character, no expression of opinion or reply to 
his statements can be given by the responsible ser- 
vants of the British crown. Those statements have 
been heard with attention and courtesy, and there 
the matter ends. 

In relation to the above éxtraordinary announce- 
ment, the National Intelligencer, says: The state- 
ment in the London Herald may or may not be true; 
or they may be in part true, and in part false. If 
any considerable part of them be well founded, an 
entire new channel would seem to have been devised 
for the diplomatic intercourse between the United 
States and foreign powers, by the resort to which 
neither the ex-secretary of state, nor our minister to 
London, can have felt themselves particularly flat- 
tered. It seems to us probable, however, that the 
whole story is but an ingenious fable, devised for the 
amusement of our transatlantic friends.” 

The Baltimore Patriot, says: It seems to us, from 
the character of Mr. Tyler and Mr. Duff Green, and 
from the fact that no denial has been made in the 
Madisonian, that the latter personage bad some sort 
of countenance from the president for his proceed- 
ing, though it would not be uncharacteristic for Mr. 
Duff Green to put himself forward in the manner 
described by the London Herald, without any autho- 
rity. The weakness of the president, and the vanity 
of Mr. Duff Geen, are entirely in keeping with the 
whole affair. But sir Robert Peel appears to have 
nglish polite- 


ness would not allow him to refuse Mr. Green an 
| audience, but having heard, in silence, his discourse, 
jhe coldly 


bowed him out. And there ended Mr. 
Duff Green’s ridiculous agency! If there be any 
thing in this matter connecting Mr Duff Green with 
the government, it may be asked if it is paid out of the 
national treasury—and if so, by what authority? It 


‘is known that he has already got considerable sums 
the population are suspended, and the public mind. 


from the U. S. Treasury for some sort of pretended 


agencies—and if he be now living in England at the 


expense of the United States government, the sooner 


the people and the people's representatives under- 
stand it, the better.“ 


Tre ricHT or searcHu. We have much pleasure 


he Stand in bei 
ibe, purpose “of upholding “the-law. preserving the on e Standard) in being able to announce that 


the American government are represented as show- 


ing every disposition for an early adjustment of the 


right of search and visitation question. Letters were 
received from various authorities in the States, giv- 
ing this gratifying information, and there is little 
doubt that a speedy settlement will be brought about. 

Dr. Chalmers has resigned the professorship of di- 
vinity in the University of Edinburg, a step which 
follows up in ordinary course from the recent events in 
the church. The announcement was made in a let- 
ter tothe town council of Edinburgh, on whom the 
patronage of the chair is vested. 0 

British EXPLORING EXPEDITION. The ship Erebus, 
commanded by J. C. Ross, and Terror, commanded 
by F. R. M. Cozier, arrived in Simon’s Bay, Cape of 

ood Hope, on the 4th of April, from the Antarctic 
regions, having obtained the latitude of 71 30, south. 

FRANCE. 

Jhe ministers have suffered several defeats on 
minor questions; the most important was the rejec- 
tion of their demand for 130,000 francs for the sur- 
vivors of the French possessions ın India. A tri- 
fiing fali in the funds had been the result. M. Guizot 
says his intention to cut a canal across the isthmus of 
Panama is no chimera. 

M. Guizot had failed to obtain from the chamber 
the full appropriation he asked to maintain a garri- 
gon at the Marquesas. He wished to have means for 
1200. The chamber refused to grant for more than 
750, and the minister acquiesced, saying he would 
make up the number from the marines, already in 
commission, and without adding to their number. 

The chamber of deputies continued occupied with 


the budget, but the proceedings upon it attracted lit- | Egy 


tle attention out of doors, The most interesting in- 
cident of the sitting on Friday, arose out of a ques- 
tion put by M. Bureaux de Pury to the minister of 
the interior. The laws for creating and managing 


Mr. Duff Green — the gentleman to whom we have the National Guard require, that if for any cause the 
already referred, who was formerly connected with National Guard of any district be dissolved, it be re- 
a Washington journal, and who enjoys, we are told, ' established within a year from the date of its disso- 
the president’s confidence-—being lately about to pro- | lution. 


SPAIN. 

Spain is again much distracted, but by the latest 
accounts it seems probable the Regent would main- 
tain himself, and suppress the insurrectionary move- 
ments of Barcelona, and other places. It is openly 
charged that French money, and Louis Philippe’s 
desire to obtain the hand of the young queen for one 
of his sons, and queen Cbristina's intrigues, are at 
the bottom of the opposition to Espartero, who has 
no French sympathies. 

Rumors reached Paris at the end of the week that 
Espartero and the young queen of Spain had fled 
from the ral gore The French government is accu- 
sed of withholding news from Spain for purposes of 
its own. There yas no truth in the statement; tho’ 
it is evident that the position of Espartero is still 
critical. 

The whole of the garrison of Barcelona has de- 
clared against Espartero, and the same may he said 
of the garrison of Tarragona. In Valencia, the go- | 
gernor was killed in an affray, and his body dragged 
through the streets; and the constituted authorities 
are hors de combat. 

The state of Spain has seriously affected the French 
funds, and to some extent the Eng).sh. 


The Moniteur of Saturday 0 the following 
aragraph in contradietion of the alarming reports 
in circulation during the same days respecting Spain: 
et has been reported that serious events ha — 
curred at Madrid, and that the Regent had left that 
city, carrying with him the young queen. The go- 
vernment has received no information furnishing 
even a pretext for such rumors. According to its 
last reports, the principal contents of which have 
been already published, the insurrection continued in 
Cataloma, Valencia, Malaga, and Granada, but no 
disorder, no new incident had taken place at Madrid, 
and the situation of the government and of affairs 
are still the same.” 

Accounts from Madrid of the afternoon of the 10th 
state that despatches had arrived in the morning, an- 
nouncing that order had been restored at Granada 
and Malaga. 

Barcelona papers state that Mauresa, Badalona, 
and Talsona, Fad joined in the movement; that the 
garrison atthe former place had at first hesitated, 
but that in the evening the soldiers fraternised with 
the people, on being informed of the defection of the 
garrison at Cardona. 

Some fresh details have arrived of the events of 
Barcelona and Tarragona. On the 10th Zurbano at- 
tacked Reuss without success. On the llth he 
brought 24 guns to play upon it, and Prim, to spare 
the town, retired to a village near, whilst the towns- 
men capitulated. On the llth, however, the ser- 
geants of the line had been induced to meet to publish 
a proclamation, and to beg the officers not to attack 
the people. » 

The captain general yielded, and sent orders to 
Zurbano to withdraw, which he did, bringing four- 
teen battallions with him to Saragossa. Pajoja, an 
officer in whom the insurgents trusted, was named 
governor of Montjouch, but the commander refused 


to receive him. 
PORTUGAL. 

The peers have approved the project of the law 
for pensioning the Miguelite officers amnestied at 
Fiora Monte. The trial of the marquis of Nisi in 
this chamber, which has now dragged its slow sia E 
along, 10 the arrangement of preliminaries, &c., for 
nearly twelve months, and which has been conduct- 
ed throughout with a most absurd and needless de- 
gree of mystery, has been nearly completed, but it is 
not yet finally concluded, in consequence of the mar- 


quis’ illness. 
SYRIA. 


Letters from Alexandria speak of fresh disorders 
in Syria, arising frem the excesses of the Albanian 
and Turkish troops. The Albanian troops are stated 
to have been driven out from Tripoli by the inhabi- 
tants, and to have retired to Beyrout, where they re- 
newed their excesses of theft, violation, and mas- 


sacre. 
EGYPT. 

A private letter from Alexandria of the 27th ult. 
announces the intention of the Pacha of Egypt to 
proceed with the execution ef the long proposed 
work of joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 
by means of a canal to be cut from Suez to Pelu- 
sium. 

The epidemic amongst oxen still continued in 
pt; more than 5,000 lately purchased from Ibrahim 
Pacha, had died of this distemper. 

INDIA. 

We have the incidents of a second victory achiev- 
ed in Scinde, accomplished by sir Charles Napier, 
after his own fashion, and narrated by himself, in his 
own style. The Ameers were determined to hazard 
the chances of another onslaught, and accordingly 
mustered their forces, to the number of 20,000 men 
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in a formidable position, on the banks of the river 
Fuelatie, about four miles from Hyderabad. A more 
formidable or determined force never challenged 
European powers. Their ranks were not filled up by 
unfledged recruits or beardless boys. The Ameers 
mustered the very pride of their chivalry: stalwart 
veterans and grim warriors. To confront this pow- 
erful array the British brought into the field but 5000 
men, supported by an insignificant artillery. After 
a fearful and bloody contest of three hours, in the 
course of which prodigies of valor were performed 
by the belligerents, no quarter being asked or allow- 
ed, the British succeeded in defeating their antago- 
nists. Tne Belooches lost 1000 men, 11 guns, and 
19 standards. Of the British, 30 were slain, and 231 
wounded; an amount which, when it is considered 
that the battle was waged with greater rage and des- 
peration than do usually signalize Mosiem wars, is 
absolutely miraculously small. 

Shere Mahomed, the leader of the hostile party, 
fled into the desert, with the scattered remains of his 
forces. The whole of the country has been ceded to 
the British; and, as among the bodies of the slain was 
discovered that of Mahomed Sedee, the instigator of 
the revolt, sic Charles Napier is perhaps warranted 

in affirming that “not another shot will be fired in 

Seinde.“ The captured Ameers, who but some 
months since rejoiced in possession of a territory and 
and sway which even Eastern despots might envy, 
are now, with shattered fortunes and broken spirits, 
confined within the limits of one of the residencies 
of the governor general of India. 

By two well convinced and bravely conducted bat- 
tles Great Britain has secured to herself the certain 
possession of one of the most eligible provinces of 
which she can boast. 


Tae Baitisn conquest 1N Invia.. It is surprising 
with how insignificant a force England has often 
overrun populous provinces and kingdoms in India, 
and defeated huge armies, who seem to have fought 
obstinately and bravely, but have been beaten and 
slaughtered by an enemy, often not one-fifth part as 
Jarge in number as themselves. With 500 English 
troops, and 2 or 3000 native soldiers trained with 
them, the British officers find no difficulty in ronting 
Asiatic armies of 25 to 50,000. The last conquest 
which the British have effected in India, is that of 
the province of Scinde, bordering on the Indus.— 
Having in some way managed tomake a quarrel with 
the province of Scinde, sir Charles Napier marched 
against them with about 500 British troops, and 
2200 native soldiers, and after four hours hard fight- 
ing, defeated them, although they were very strongly 
entrenched and defended by 15 pieces of cannon.— 
The next day sir Charles issued a proclamation de- 
claring that the province of Scinde [a country 300 
miles in length by 80 in breadth, intersected diago- 
nally throughout its whole extent by the river Indus, 
and containing four millions of inhabitants] ‘‘hence- 
forth constitutes a pon ene British empire.” 


The news from China is not much later than here- 
tofore given. Elepoo’s death, which took place on 
the 4th of March, is attributed to poison or suicide. 
Ke- Ying was spoken of as his successor, and it was 
said that the discussions respecting the new arrange- 
ments were likely henceforth to be carried on in the 
north, wihther the plenipotentiary would proceed 
on the arrival of Major Malcolm, with Queen Vic- 
toria's ratification of the treaty. There was some ex- 
pectation of renewed disturbances at Canton; princi- 
pally, it should seem, because the emperor’s censure 
of the previous riot had been so very “mild.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger is said to have warned the 
Chinese authorities, that should their government 
connive at any act tending to a breach of the stipu- 
lations contained in the new treaty, he had still the 
means ol effectually blockading Canton and the 
Grand canal, and to carry his complaints to the Pei- 
ho.” Admiral Parker was going up the river to Foo- 
cho-foo, in the Phlegethon steamer, when the vessel 
ran aground, and he was unable to proceed. He sent 
a letter to the authorities by Mr. Coverly, the com- 
mander of the steamer, with Dr. Playfair. They 
were received in the most frank and friendly manner. 
But for water-tight partitions, the damage to the 
Phlegethon would have made it a wreck. She was 
to be taken to Caleutta for repairs. 

The future business of the treaty will not be con- 
ducted, it is supposed, at Canton. In every other dis- 
trict of China the Europeans are received, not only 
respectfully, but cordially. At Canton they are treat- 
ed with contempt by the “rascals and runaways” 
who compose its population. Sir Henry Pottinger 
bas wisely determined to abandon a locality teeming 
with the “scum and offscouring” of all the provinces 
foren more hospitable residence. Canton, in fact, is 
the Texas of China., 

The commercial accounts with which the overland 
mail supplies us, are satisfactory and encouraging. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


It is gratifying to be able to announce on official 
authority from Mr. Fox the British minister as well 
as from London papers by the last arrivals, that the 
British government promptly disavow, as our own 
government has promptly done in a similar case, the 
act of their naval officer in taking possession of ter- 
ritory upon the Pacific. The Sandwich Islands are 
to be restored to the native authorities, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the French government will follow 
the wholesome example, and resign the Marquesas 
group also. : 

OTAHEITE. 

By the barque Honqua. at New Bedford, advices 
have been received from Otaheite. We have seen a 
letter received by Mr. Gould, from his son, dated 
February 23. The letter states that various difficul- 
ties had arisen between the English and French ships 


of war, relative to the possession of the islands.—. 


The matters have been finally referred to the admi- 
rals of the respective Meets, and the vessels had sail- 
ed for South America, where the fleets were station- 
ed. The queen was surrounded by a native guard 
of 600 men, with orders to prohibit the approach of 
all foreigners. 


YUCATAN. 


The schooner Magnet arrived at New Orleans, 
brings accounts from Merida of the 15th, and from 
Campeachy to the [4th ult. The Mexicans had final- 
ly, evacuated the heights of Campeachy, and had pro- 
ceeded to Laguna, whence they were to embark on 
board the fleet and transport vessels (forming alto- 

ether sixteen =i be conveyed to Tampico and 
era Cruz. The Yucatan commissioners for settling 
a definitive treaty of peace with Mexico had not 
yet sailed for Vera Cruz, but were only await- 
ing the final departure of the Mexican forces from 
Lerma. | 

The Texan squadron still remained at Campeachy. 
The Mexican steamers were at Laguna. 


MEXICO. 
The schooner Marie Antoinette, Capt, Dela ville, 
from Tampico, brings Mexican intelligence to the 
15th ult. The only news of interest contained in the 


papers is the announcement by an official communi- 


cation from general Nicholas Bravo, of the rising of 
3,000 Indians in the neighborhood of Chilapa, and 
1.000 in that of Tlapa. They have declared in fa- 
vor of federalism, and threaten to capture Chilapa. 
Gen. Bravo solicits the assistance of the government 
and declares that without speedy succor, he will 
find it impossible to withstand the rebels. 7 
Bee. 


TEXAS. 


SLAvrar. The London correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Post sends to that paper a copy of the following 
letter which he says was received by the last steamer. 
Mr. Yates, the writer, is said to be a ‘respectable 
man formerly of New York:’ and the Post’s corres- 
pondent says that the captain Elliott mentioned, is 
the person who embroiled England in the war with 
China. Mr. Converse, to whom the letter is addres- 
sed, with Dr. Carrol and others, has recently obtain- 
eda grant of land from the Texan goveroment on 
Red River, and the purpose of the parties is to set- 
tle it with abolitionists. The letter was written and 
is used in England asa means of inducing abolition- 
ists to emigrate: 

Gatveston, March 19, 1843. 

Mr. S. Converse,—I improve a few moments pre- 
vious to the departure of the steamer to send you a 
few lines, communicating a piece of information 
which J presume will be very material to you in your 
movements relative to this country, and which I hope 
will be of much advantage to you. | 


A few individuals in this country have been look- 
ing for some time to the subject of emancipating the 
negroes, and have been engaged in preparing very 
cautiously for the proposition of such a measure to 
the people of Texas. I had partly prepared a series 
of articles on the subject of calling a convention of 
the people for this purpose, and that of remodelling 
the constitution in some other respects, and have con- 
versed with some of the leading men of this country, 
and found them anxious for and freely assenting to the 
measure. I had also held several conversations with 
the British minister here, and from him ] learned 
that such a measure would secure for us the warm- 
est support of the British government in our present 
struggle, and also the means of paying for our slaves 
by their citizens giving lands in exchange. As this 
wus a subject requiring peculiar caution, it was 
deemed advisable by its friends to introduce it inci- 
dentally with other objects for the convention. Last 
evening, however, the steamer arrived from Hous- 
ton, bringing down several gentlemen from that place, 
who have eome fur the avowed purpose of calling 
thé attention of our citizens tothe subject. A large 


portion of the Brassos river has been visited and the 
slave holders there found willing for the measure, 
and it is now proposed to ner with rapid move- 
ment through the whole country, and produce instant 
action. 

This will throw a new feature in the prospects of 
this country which will have most important results, 
and if with it is also introduced the principle of 
free trade. it will produce still greater and more im - 
portant changes. I leave for your sound judgment 
and knowledge to trace them ont, merely saying that 
you may expect within fifly days to find our people 
prepared to hold a convention for this purpose, as 
those engaged in it will immediately visit every part 
of the country, and hold free discussion on the sub- 
ject, which is more than half the battle. If I had 
time I would follow out a train of reflection on this 
matter, as connected with our relations with the 
United States, &c., but I am much fatigued with 
writing for the packet, which is just about to start. 
[ will merely say if you can get access to the des- 
patches of captain Elliott by this packet you will 
find my statements fully confirmed, as I have reason 
to believe he has communicated freely on the sub- 
ject by this packet. 

l remain, sir, very respectfully, 
: Your obedient servant, 
[Signed] A. J; YATES. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH THE UmrED Srares. 
In reference to a commercial treaty with the U. 
States, a late Houston Telegraph says:—‘‘We have 
noticed with regret that the general tone of the exe- 
cutive journals and the letters of our charge d’affairs 
at Washington, indtcate that the executive and his 
cabinet are completely discouraged, and have given 
up all hope of effecting an advantageous treaty with 
the government of the United States. Were it not 
that the matter is of too serious a character, we 
should 195 be excited to merriment, by their whi- 
ning and doleful complaints about the licentiousness 
of the press, to which they foolishly attribute the 
failure of the treaty concluded by Mr. Webster and 
Major Reily, and which was rejected by the senate 
of the United States. If our politicians would exam- 
ine the history of the United States, they would find 
that the causes of the defeat of the treaty, originated 
not from any writings or acts of the editors or peo- 
ple of Texas, but from the injurious tendency of the 
treaty itself. In forming a treaty our government 
sought to obtain advantages and privileges which the 
government of the United States had never accorded 
to any other nation. Our ministers also sought to 
obtain privileges for the citizens of Texas, that the 
senators of the United States had repeatedly refused 
to grant to their own citizens.” 


DB nn22 TZ 
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THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. The 4th 
July, 1843, the 67th anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, proved to be one of the most agreeable 
summer days that our climate is susceptible of.— 
Without any attempt at general display, there were 
in every direction throughout the country innumera- 
ble assemblies of parties for pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. The day was observed in this city, and we 
presume in all the cities and villages in the Union, 
as a Natiowat HorLmar. Business was entirely 
suspended, and every demonstration of that respect 
which an orderly propie may rationally confer upon 
the recollection of the most eventful incident in their 
political history, was demonstrated. The early dawn 
was saluted by the reverberation of artillery from 
hill to vale, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Thousands upon thousands of national flags 
waved in the breeze, as the first beamsof the sun gil- 
ded the happy scene of hilarity and gratitude, and 
gladdened the countenances of millions of people no 
less at the recollections of the past, than at the pro- 
mises of the future prosperity of one real Rervustic 
at least, upon the face of this globe;—and a manly 
pride and consciousness elevated the brow, of the most 
thoughtful as well as of all others, at the assurance 
that to them, individually, was committed in holy 
keeping, a responsible proportion of the welfare not 
only of a NaTion,—but of a great and glorious cause, 
A RePuBLic—the sacred rights of man. 

The civic manner of the celebration on this occa- 
sion, leaves little for the chronicler to give, but a 
general notice of the character of the celebration.— 
There was not so much of military display as there 
would have been if there were less assurance of peace 
with all the world—yet sufficient to show, that no- 
thing was wanting but an excitement in that direc- 
tion to exhibit hundreds of thousands of citizens in 
arms—citizens who know how to appreciate the ap- 
pellation and to fulfil its duties as the case might re- 
quire. Twenty millions of people have enjoyed the 
bounteous blessings of Providence this day within 
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this republic,—sitting in peace every man under the | they are to be met by 500 Mexican soldiers, under es- slave labor! Is that the protection which the sugar 
shade of his own vine and fig tree, none daring to] cort of which the tour will be completed. 


make him afraid. 


THE CABINET. 

Atrornwey Generar. General Jonn Nexson has 
been appointed attorney general of the United States, 
and consequently a member of the cabinet, vice 
Hugh S. Legare, esq. deceased. 

Mr. Nelson is a man of family, in the prime of life, 
and esteemed by every one as amongst the most ta- 
lented members of the Bar of Maryland; a native of 
Frederick county, in this state, and son of the distin- 
guished revolutionary veteran, General Rocer NEL- 
son, who carried to his grave as many honorable 
scars, the testimonies of undaunted courage, as any 
man that served as he did—in the front of the Mary- 
land Line.” During the administration of General 
Jackson, Mr. Nelson was appointed United States mi- 
nister to the court of Naples, and in that capacity 
did the country some service. He was elected a 
representative to congress from the upper district of 
Maryland and for some years was a senator in the 
state legislature, since which he has devoted himself, 
very successfully as we believe, to his profession, 
where he was regaining a lucrative practice, which 
it certainly requires some sacrifice to relinquish for 
the uncertain tenure of a 7 post, if we are 
doomed to a continuance of the practice of making 
the tenure of the most important posts dependent 
upon every wave of party. It is a compliment by 
the way, to the judicial institutions and standing of 
Maryland and wortby of record, that this is the third 
or fourth appointment of attorney general since the 
adoption of the constitution that has been conferred 
upon members of the Maryland bar, and from which 
the present chief justice of the supreme court of the 
United States was also appointed. 

The education of such men as Dulany, Chase, 
Martin, Pinkney, Key, Johnson, J.T. Mason, Wm. 
Wirt, and Nicholson, to say nothiug of the living or- 
naments of the legal profession in Maryland, should 
be a proof of the well-working of the judicial sys- 
tem to which the state has tenaciously adhered, 
which no new fangled notions should be allowed to 
undermine. How much of public welfare depends 
at last upon the purity, the talent, and independence 
of the judiciary, and the spirit of the bar! 

SECRETARY or THE Navy. The Madisonian states 
that there is a rumor in circulation in the city, in 
which we are inclined to repose some confidence, that 
the navy department has been offered to the Hon. 
David R. Henshaw, of Massachusetts. 

Other rumors had assigned the station to Captain 
Srocaron, of New Jersey. Di 

The Baltimore Sun of the 7th says “a private Jet- 
ter from Washington, received last night, states that 
it may now be regarded as certain that Mr. Henshaw, 
of Massachusetts, will take charge of the navy de- 
partment. He wasexpected in Washington yesterda.y 

The Washington correspondent of the United States 
Gazette, says The composition of the new ministry 
according to this intangible authority, it is determin- 
ed, shall be as follows: * 

Secretary of state. Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia. 

Secretary of the treasury. John C. Spencer, of New 
York. 

Secretary of war. James Madison Porter, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary of the navy. Capt. Robert F. Stockton, of 
New Jersey. 

Postmaster general. C. A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky. 

Attorney general. John Nelson, of Maryland. 

The appointment of Captain Stockton is, I believe 
the only one about which a serious doubt exists. 

DIPLOMATIC. ek the passengers in the 
Great Western, arrived at New York, si Harnmanus 
Bl. EEC ER, esq. late minister of the United States to 
the Netherlands, and his lady; who will receive a 
hearty welcome back to his country from his nume- 
rous friends. 


THE CHICAGO RECEIVER. The late receiver 
at Chicago, Illinois, Mr. Prescott, was tried before 
the United States circuit court at Spriogfield on the 
15th ult. charged with having embezzled some 10 or 
$12,000 of public moneys. The case having been 
submitted to the jury without argument, they decid- 


ed the prisoner not guilty, without leaving their seats. | 


THE BOUNDARY. The boundary commission- 
ers on the part of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain have commeneed operations at Grand Falls, on 
the St. John river. 


SANTA FE TRADE. The expedition of traders 
from Missouri left Westport under the escort of three 
companies of dragoons from Fort Leavenworth which 
will accompany them to the Mexican line, whence 


Judge Catron decided, on his Jate visit to St. Louis, 
that as the crime of those engaged in the robhery and 
murder of Charvis, the Santa Fe trader, was, on con- 
viction, punishable with death, no application to bail 
any of the parties would be received by him. This 
decision was made on application to bail McCormick, 
who was engaged in the robber} only. The judge, 
by this, appears to make no distinction, and will with- 
out doubt arraign them all for murder. 


From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 
LETTER OF MR. CALHOUN ON THE SUGAR 
INTEREST. 

“The Courier of Wednesday evening brings to light 
the following epistle from Mr. Calhoun: 

Washington, 7th May, 1842. 

My pan str: You do not state too strongly the 
danger to which the south, and in fact the whole 
country is exposed. Never, in my opinion, has the 
country been in more danger than the pan The 
administration is powerless, and the whigs infatuat- 
ed; and if the object was to ruin instead of saving 
the country, it would be scarcely possible to take a 
more effectual way than that which has been pursued. 

I concur in most of your views and reflections on 
the identity of interest, (fairly considered,) between 
cotton and sugar; and as far as my principles will 
admit, will see full justice done to the latter, to the ex- 
tent that it can be effected by my exertions. I can, bow- 
ever, agree to no duty but such as the revenue may 
require; and none so high on any article as will push 
it beyond the greatest amount of the revenue that can be 
derived from the article. These are the limits within 
which I may act, and with them, exercise a sound 
discretion. But in determining the amount of reve- 
nue required, I shall expect economy and retrench- 
ment on the part of those having the control, as far 
as public policy may permit, and that no part of the 
public revenue shall be given away. Observin 
these rules, and with the scope they will admit, 
shall take pleasure in proTecTinG your great staple 
against the machinations of the opponents of slave 
Jabor. They are ever on the watch, and stand rea- 
dy to seize every opportunity to render our labor 
worthless and to weaken our title to our property. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

We give the letter, with certain passages empha- 
sised, as it appeared inthe Courier. It was written 
in reply to one addressed to Mr. Calhoun by Mr. ex- 
senator Nicholas, of this state, in which the dangers 
to which the south was thought to be exposed, from 
the machinations of the north and of England, are 
portrayed, with the gloomy forebodings which were 
naturally felt at the time the letter was written, and 
before the ‘infatuation of the whigs,” (as Mr. Cal- 
houn, says,) had worked out the t measure 
whereby the interest which Mr. Nicholas advocates 
so earnestly was saved. 

The correspondence is singularly mal apropos to 
the occasion for which it appears to have been 
brought to public notice. The first thing which 
strikes the reader of it, is that the relief which Mr. 
Nicholas sought for, was relief from the consequen- 
ces of Mr. Calhoun’s favorite policy, and that while 
he sought it at the hands of that statesman, the 
whigs in congress were maturing a measure by which 
only it could be obtained. 
Mr. N. seems to have been taxed to avoid saying in 
so many words that the object of his epistle was to 
induce the advocates of free trade to except the su- 
gar interest from the operation of their principles. 


Passing to the letter of Mr. Calhoun, it wil! be 
noticed that while he positively refuses to depart 
from his doctrine of non-protection in favor even of 
“an agricultural and southern interest,” and particu- 
larizes as one of the chief sources of danger to the 
south the “infatuation of the whigs,” the party which 
he maligns, and the administration which he says is 
powerless, have together made a law which (in a 
single year from the time he writes) has answered 
the desire of his correspondent, and brought the su- 
gar and all other interests of the country out of the 
depths of despondency in which they then were.— 
Nothing then, could be better calculated to show 
that the duty upon sugar is only safe in the hands of 
those who acknowledge the duty and the right of the 
general government to lay a tariff on foreign goods, 
with a view to encourage home production. 

But we find in the letter of Mr. Calhoun, that he 
does propose, within certain limits, to “take pleasure 
in PROTECTING” the great staple in behalf of which 
Mr. Nicholas addressed him. Protect it from what? 
From foreign competition? Oh, no. From the su- 
gar of Cuba, or any other country where the article 
can be raised cheaper than in Louisiana? No. He 
promises no such thing. But as far as a strict “re- 
venue duty” will serve the purpose, he is willing to 


Indeed, the ingenuity of slave labour! What a reason! 


planters want—is it the protection which is contem- 
plated in the letter of Mr. Nicholas? The fact is, 
that Mr. Calhoun’s note is as polite a refusal as he 
could well give to the application which was made to 
him, and therein it is fair and manly. But to say 
that it holds out any hope of a protective duty upon 
sugar from the politicians who adopt Mr. Calħoun’s 
creed, is mockery. 

It appears perfectly plain, and the more so from 
thìs correspondence, that the duty upon sugar must 
stand or ‘fall with the principle of a protective tariff. 
Mr. Nicholas makes it very clear, as do also the es- 
says of Mr. Slidell, recently republished from tbe 
“Louisiana Advertiser” of 1827, that the sugar inte- 
rest needs for its existence, a duty sufficient to pro- 
tect it from foreign competition. If the country 
consumes 300,000,000 of pounds, then the planter 
wants a duty laid which shall be 5 upon 
100,000,000, which is the amount of home produc- 
tion. A duty of two and a half cents a pound upon 
two-thirds of the consumption of the country produ- 
ces a revenue of say $5,000,000; but a duty of two 
cents on the whole amount consumed would yield a 
revenue of a million more. Jt must be then on the 
principle of protection (protection from foreign com- 
petition, not from machinations at home or abroad,) 
that the duty of two and a half cents is laid, and 
with that principle it will be compelled to take its 
chance. It is idle to expect the doctrine of non- 

rotection to prevail generally, and yet to have an 
interest here and there excepted from its operation. 
It is fallacious as well as iniquitous to expect a sin- 
gle staple to override all other interests. hile tea 
and coffee are admitted free, a heavy duty will not 
be laid upon another article of equally general use, 
in any scale, not arranged with a view to home pro- 
duction.” 

To be able the better to appreciate the foregoing 
letter, it may be worth while to notice, that it is pub- 
lished in Louisiana just in time to be used prior to the 
election in that state which took place on Monday 
last, that all parties in Louisiana, free trade locofocos 
and tariff whigs, go “to the death for the sugar;"* 
and Mr. Calhoun's chance with the former would 
be utterly lost, but for the hope that he too will go 
for that item of protection. On the reasons which 
Mr. C. assigns in his letter for being willing to afford 
this protection, the Richmond Whig thus comments: 

The democrats{relying upon this letter, affirm that 
Mr. Calhoun is a Prorecrionist of the first water, 
and they invariably print the word “PROTECT- 
ING” which occurs in the letter, in large capitals. 
Henry Clay and the whigs they say, are the very 
worst enemies to the sugar interest! This is excel- 
lent for the Democratic Free Trane Party! 

But what are we to say to the letter of the great 
free trader himself? Does it not rather show the 
white feather? Does it not show a readiness to back 
out from principle, or at least a willingness to profit 
by the idea that he will protect sugar, while he affects 
to be a free trader? He wants the votes of the su- 
gar planters,—and he will get them, if he can. But 
the reason he assigns for protecting sugar is peculiar 
and eminently Calhounish. He will not protect it to 
promote the prosperity and welfare of the sugar 
planting districts! No—that would be unconsfitu- 
tional! But he will protect it against the enemies of 

How worthy of a 
statesman! It is a gross violation of the constitution 
to protect any of the interests of the free states 
but the staples of the slave-holding states are fair 
subjects for protection—because the “opponents of 
slave labor are ever on the watch to render our la- 
bor worthless, and to weaken our title to our pro- 


perty!” 


THE ARMY. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL CONVENTION. The conven- 
tion for the promotion of the moral and religious in- 
terests of the public armed service assembled on 
the Æth June in St. Bartholomew’s church, in 
the city of New York, and united in singing the Te 
Deum in appropriate collects by the Rev. Mr. Balch, 
the rector of the church. f 

There were present col. Bankhead and major Da- 
vies, U. S. army; captain Hudson, captain Sands, and 
captain Mackenzie, U. S. navy; Rev. Mr. Gallagher, 
Rev. professor McVikar, and Rev. Mr. Parkes. U. S. 
army; Rev. Mr. Stewart, U. S. navy; Rev. Mr. Balch 
and lieut. Harwood, U. S. marine corps; lieut. Foote, 
bishop McIlvaine, bishop. Lee, and surgeon Mower, 
U. S. army; professor Weir, and Rev. Mr. Carde, U. 
5 proſessor Kinsley, Rev. Mr. Harris, and 
others. 

The general-in-chief was prevented by a sudden 
call to Washington from being present. Letters were 
received from professor Mahan, bishop Folk, bishop 
McCoskry, Rev. Mr. Wayland, and capt. English, 


protect it rom the machinations of the opponents of | expressive of regret at their inability to attend. 


— — — — 


— 
— i 
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Col. Bankhead, of the army, was called to the 
chair, and the annual report of the corresponding 
and executive committee read. i 
Bishop Mcllvain, late chaplain of the U. States 
Military Academy, made some remarks expressive 
of his continued and increasing interest in the ser- 
vice, his sense of the special adaptation of such a 
convention to accomplish the object proposed, and 
his readiness to lend himself at any time to pro- 
mote it. 


Several topics of interest came up for discussion, 


which, with the measures heretofore adopted, as 
were others prepared, will shortly be spread before 
those specially interested, by a committee appointed 
to act in the interior, and consisting of— 

Major Davies, United States army. 

Captain Hudson, United States navy. 

Captain English, United States marine corps. 

Lieut. Hinger, revenue service. 

Surgeon Mower, United States army. : 

Rev. Mr. Gallagher, late United States army. 

Rev. Mr. Stewart, United States navy. 

Rev. Mr. Parkes, U.S. army, and secretary of the 

convention. 
Rev. Mr. Carder, United States army. 
Rev. N. Sayre Harris, (281 Broadway, ) permanent 
secetary to the committce. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in the 
same place the second Wednesday of October, 1844. 

We are pleased to perceive the increasing interest 
exhibited in this all-important subject; and sincerely 
hope that the public generally will unite with Phila- 
delphia gentlemen who have so perseveringly adhered 
to the project of producing a gradual moral reform 
in the materia! of our military and naval service.— 
It is a noble work, and certain to receive the coun- 
tenance and aid of all right thinking persons in both 
services. (N. F. Cour. & Enquirer. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
GERA 1 ERS, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
. Wasuincron, Jone 30, 1843. 

The general-in-chief, in deep sorrow, announces 
to the army that official intelligence is just received 
of the death of a distinguished brother officer, bre- 
vet brigadier general Asaanam Eustis, which mel- 
ancholy event occurred at Portland, in Maine, on the 
morning of the 27th instant. 

The deceased entered the army a captain of light 
artillery in 1808, in the expectation of the war that 
was not declared till four years later. In this inter- 
val, he made himself a master of his profession; ser- 
ved in that war with honor, and has since borne an 
important part in many expeditions of difficulty and 
enterprise, including several recent campaigns in 
Florida. 

In a career of thirty-five years he uniformly exhi- 
bited vigor in command, combined with high intelli- 
gence and impartiality, and in all relations, public 
and private, the sternest and most spotless integrity. 
No man’s word or motives could have been more 
universally respected. 

The army has lost a distinguished light and orna- 
ment; the country one of its most patriotic and gal- 
lant defenders. 

As appropriate honors to the memory. of the de- 
ceased, the posts of the 6th military department, 
late under his command, will fire minute guns (ele- 
ven) and display the national flag at hal/-staff till sun- 
down the day after this order shall be received by 
the respective commanders, both honors commenc- 
ing at 12 o’clock, M. In addition, the officers of the 
same department will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

y command of major even Scott: 
R. JONES, adjutant general. 


THE NAVY. 

GENERAL orver. The honorable Huen Swmron 
Lroanx, Porte | general, and secre ey of state ad 
interim, of the United States, having departed this 
life at Boston on the 20th instant, as a mark of re- 
spect for the eminent talents, the distinguished pub- 
lic services, and the exemplary life of the deceased, 
the president has directed that the following cere- 
monies be observed on the day after the receipt of 
this order, at all navy yards and navy stations, and 
on board every vessel of warof the United States 
nant in commission: 

he flag to be hoisted at half-mast from sunrise 
until sunset. 

Seventeen minute guns to be fired, commencing at 
noon. 

All officers of the navy and marine corps to wear 
crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

A. THO. SMITH, 
Acting secretary of the navy. 

Navy department, June 23, 1843. 

The United States frigate Macedonian, commanded 
by Com. Mayo, dropped down from the Norfolk navy 
yard to the naval anchorage on the 27th ult. 


The United States sloop of war Marion, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding Brent, arrived at Boston from Nor- 
folk on the 26th ult. 

The United States sloop of war Boston, Captain 
Long, before reported at Oahu, arrived February 13 
from China, via Sidney, (N. S. W.) and Tahiti. She 
remained in port March 11, to sail first wind for Bos- 
ton, via Valparaiso. l 

The United States ship John Adams was at Monte- 
video on the 29th of April. l 

A letter published in the Baltimore Patriot, from 
an officer of the United States navy, dated Port Ma- 
hon, May 6, states that the whole Mediterranean 
squadron, including the Columbus, would get under 
way on the 7th May and after performing a few 
days’ manceuvring in fleet exercises, gunnery, and 
seamanship, under Com. Morris. would separate, in 
obedience to orders, and pursue their way as pre- 
viously directed—the Congress, it is said, to Syria; 
the Fairfield to France and along the Italian coast, 
and thence up the Adriatic to Athens and Smyrna; 
the Columbus to France and Brazil; the Delaware to 
Gibralter, Cadiz, and Lisbon; and the Preble to Tu- 
nis, Tripoli, Algiers, Gibraltar. and thence to Port 
Mahon, to receive the sick now in the hospital, then 
to rejoin Com. Morris at Gibraltar, Cadiz, or Lisbon. 

The steamer Liverpool, which arrived at Fal- 
mouth June 17th. left at Gibraltar on the 8th U. S. 
ship Columbus and the U. S. ship Delaware at Lis- 
bon on the 12th. On the 7th,a Danish squadron, 
consisting of a corvette and two brigs, sailed from 
Gibraltar to the eastward, and the British ship of 
war Howe, for England, leaving there the Formida- 
ble. The Spanish frigate Christina & the French brig 
of war Palinure were left at Cadiz, and at Lisbon the 
British ship Vanguard and French brig Volage and 
steamer Pluto. 

U. S. Brie Orecon. The New Orleans “Tropic” 
of Thursday week says: This vessel arrived at the 
Belize on Sunday last from Pensacola, and will leave 
on Saturday for that port, and thence to the north 
—having completed the survey of the various har- 
bors, bays, islands, and inlets in the Gulf of Mexico, 
on which duty she had been ordered.” 

The order to take the U. S. line of battle ship 
Franklin from New York to Boston for repairs, has 
been countermanded. 

Lieutenant Hunter having been detached on other 
duties, Lieut. H. H. Bell, succeeds him in command 
of the steamship Union, now at Norfolk. 

The Prince de Joinville, who, with his bride, sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro, in the frigate Belle Poule, for 
France, on the 13th of May, while at Rio paid a 
visit to the United States frigate Columbia, and was 
evidently well pene with the unlimited hospitalit 
and gentlemanly conduct of Commodore Shubric 
and his officers during the marriage festivities. Balls 
and dinners were given on board the French line of 
battle ship Marseilles and frigate Belle Poule, where 
all the American officers on the Brazil squadron 
were invited by the prince. (Nat. Intel. 


List oy mipsHipmENn, who passed their examina- 
tion before the board recently convened at Philadel- 
phia, to take rank in the following order of merit: 

Archibald McRae, Robert H. Wyman, Edward A. 
Barnett, Nathaniel C. Bryant, George B. Balch, 
Jona. M. Wainwright, Geo. W. Hammersley, Fox- 
hall A. Parker, Isaac G. Strain, Egbert Thompson, 
Robert Townsend, Joel S. Kennard, John Wilkin- 
son, John Guest, Wm. H. Montgomery, Donald 
McN. Fairfax, Robert H. Getty, Isaac N. Brice- 
land, Henry Rodgers, John M. B. Clitz, John D. 
Read, Courtlandt Benham, William A. Henry, Wil- 
liam F. de Jongh, C. S. Throckmorton, Wm. H. 
Thompson, John F. Abbott, George H. Cooper, 
Bayse N. Westcott, William W. Polk, John F. Sten- 
son, Andrew Bryson, John Downes, jr., Charles M. 
Morris, Andrew J. Drake, James H. Spotts, James 
M. Duncan, Lardner Gibbon, Robert A. Knapp. 

CommanpeR Macxzwzix. The committee a 
pointed at a meeting of the citizens of Boston, held 
some time since, to communicate to this gallant off- 
cer their approval of his noble and heroic conduct 
on board the U. 8. brig Somers, have addressed to 
him a letter and received from him a reply, copies of 
which we annex. The letter to Commander Mac- 
kenzie is sp Sar in addition to the committee, by 
nearly four hundred of the most eminent citizens 
of Boston. Itis handsomely written on parchment, 
and was transmitted to Commander Mackenzie in an 
elegant silver case, with an envelope of morocco: 

LeTrer. f 
To Alex. Slidell Mackenzie, commander U. S. navy: 

The unparalled circumstances in which you have 
been placed within a short period, the immensely 
important consequences which were dependent on 
your action under those circumstances, and the firm 
manner in which you filled the critical position in 
which you found yourself, at every risk of misinter- 
pretation, persecution, and the loss of that ‘purest 


treasure mortal times afford, a spotless reputation,” 
render it natural, and even require, that those who 
can sympathise with you in your trials, and appre- 
ciate your motives, should express to you the senti- 
ments of respect and gratitude, which, under ordina- 
ry circumstances, it is the privilgge of friendship 
alone to communicate. 

It would be difficult to overstate, it is even diffi- 
cult adequately to conceive, the embarrassing nature 
of the incidents that arose on board the Somers to 
oppress you, and your officers,on every side, with 
the most opposite and painful emotions. 

There was the certainty of danger, but doubt as to 
its extent; there was the certainty of a most ap- 
palling responsibility, yet doubt as tothe mode of 
meeting it; the dread of being esteemed crue! and 
timid, on the one hand, and the dread of being so in 
reality, on the other; the obvious necessity of main- 
taining discipline, and the inadequacy of effecting it; 
the necessity of action, and the distressing conse- 
quences of even right action, while the results of er- 
ror were too frightful to be conteniplated with calm- 
ness. We know, we can concieve of no condition 
more trying to the nerves, more sure to overwhela 
the weak man, to perplex the inexperienced, to con- 
found the unreflecting, or to destroy the rash. Hap- 
pily for your own fame—happily for the tranquillity 
of us all—happily for the 10955 of your country, 
and of human nature, you were ſound equal to the 
occasion—and with all the other qualities necessary 
to the maintenace of your position, we are convinc- 
ed that without the most thorough and long cultivat- 
ed conscientiousness, nothing could have enabled you 
to extricate yourself from your multiplied embar- 
rassments, in such a manner as to obtain and deserve 
not merely eae from brother officers, but the 
spontaneous and priceless approval of your country- 
men. Now that the fearful ordeal is over, we are 
impelled to congratulate you on having passed 
through it, for in no other way could you have es- 
tablished such aclaim upon the confidence and re- 
spectof your country; and most sincerely do we 
congratulate ourselves that you were in the situation 
requiring high qualities to ward off immeasurable 
private misery and public disgrace. 

The conversion of a national into a piratical ves- 
se], traversing the seas most frequented by the most 
commercial people of the world, would have caused 
in thousands, alarm and distress, amounting to ago- 
ny; and would have inflicted on the entire nation, 
proud even to boasting of its naval glory, a feeling 
of inextinguishable shame. 

The stability which your example has given to the 
discipline of our marine, both naval and mercantile, 
is alone an inestimable benefit to your country, and 
needs not the contrast of the opposite evils to make 
us appreciate it highly and gratefully. Indeed, we 
think it a fitting occasion reverently to return thanks 
to God, and cordially to express our feelings to you, 
His chosen instrument, at once for averting q cala- 
mity of incalculable extent, and for bringing out 
from the circumstances a great and permanent benefit. 


The recollection of duty performed and services 
rendered under such difficulties, must be your first 
and highest reward; yet we think it not superfluous 
to offer you this public evidence of our sympathy 
and gratitude, because we perceive there are those, 
(we believe but few), who judge gou harshly, and as 
we think unjustly. If you are subjected to the mis- 
construction and unfavorable judgment of some, let 
those who feel with you, and for you, sustain and en- 
courage you, under the trials that may yet remain 
for what you have nobly achieved; and we shall be 
satisfied if we know we have done something to 
cheer you under disappointment, to console you for 

ra suffering, or to strengthen your fortitude for the 
uture. 

Desirous to perpetuate the recollection of these 
events, and of the heroism which illustrated them, 
by some memorial more permanent than this mere 
record of our sentiments, we request you to permit 
your portrait to be taken by an artist to be designat- 
ed by us, to be deposited in a public institution, asa 
tribute of our respect, and a token to coming gene- 
rations of the honor due to you for this eminent ser- 
vice to your country. With the greatest respect and 
sympathy, your fellow citizens, 

Thos. H. Perkins, 


H. O. Otis, Samuel F. Holbrook, 
John C. Warren, Patrick T. Grant, 
Nathan Appleton, : Wm. Hales, 
Josiah Bradlee, Thomas Lamb, 
Abbott Lawrence, John L. Dimmoek, 
Charles G. Loring, George Darracott, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Henderson Inches, jr., 
Ozias Goodwin, Arthur Pickering, 
Boston. May 25, 1843. Commillee. 


(Here follow 5 ſour hundred names, embrac- 
ing a large portion of the principal merchants and 
men of business of Boston.) 
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Repty. 

Gentiemen: I return you my sincere thanks for 
the letter which you have done me the honor to ad- 
dress to me, in reference to the events on board the 
Somers; communicating in such flattering terms, 
your approbation of the course I felt bound to pur- 
zue, under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, 
the only course, as J conceived, under a full and 
calm view of my whole position, left open to me to 
satisfy duty and conscience, and surely to avert dis- 
aster and disgrace from my profession and my coun- 


The just horror you feel at the idea of “the con- 
version of a national into a piratical vessel,” I deep- 
ly felt at the time when sucha consummation was 
menaced. I was sensibly alive to the feeling of in- 
extinguishable shame that such an event ‘would 


he ve infficted on the entire nation, proud even to 


boasting, of its naval glory,“ when it became my 
duty to avert it at any sacrifice; nor was I uncon- 
scious how much of this “inextinguishable shame” 
would have been mine, had I shrunk from the mag- 
nitude of the occasion. Fortified by the deliberate, 
solemn ann unanimous opinion of the officers with 
whom it was my fortune to be associated, I did 
not shrink from the painful necessity which duty im- 
posed upon me, and I have at least had the reward 
you so highly estimate, which is conferred by “the 
recollection of duty performed.” 

The inward consciousness of having acted right, 
under the influence of right motives, has indeed 
sustained me with unwavering steadiness, and would 
have sustained me still. had all other support been 
withheld. But to have received the solemn acquit- 
tal of the tribunals before which I have been ar- 
ralgned, and where all the circumstances have re- 
ceived an elaborate and searching investigation, and 
still further to have won “the spontaneous and price- 
less approval of my countrymen,” as communicated 
to me by your invaluable testimonial, fortifies and 
confirms my own inward consciousness of rectitude. 
Your letter and other honored testimonials become 
records of acquittal by that great tribunal of public 
opinion, before which my conduct has been review- 

; and with the recordsof my official acquittals, 
shall be forever sacredly treasured and venerated. 

Though feeling that you have honored me beyond 
the occasion by the request with which your letter 
terminates, I can only show my grateful sense of all 
pos kindness, by readily acquiescing in your wishes. 

am gentlemen, respectfully and gratefully yours, 

(Signed) ALEX. SLIDELL MAC ZIE. 

arrytown, 24th June, 1843. 
Messrs. T. H. Perkins and others, Boston. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle states, that besides 
the new sloop of war to be constructed at the na 
yard, Washington, preparations are making for build- 
ing a galvanized iron man of war steamer. 

COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. A large number of the 
citizens of Savannah gave a dinner at the Pulaski 
House on Thursday last to Captain James M. Meln- 
tosh, of the U. 8. navy, and the officers of the sloop 
of war Falmouth and the brig Somers, now at that 
port. Tho Hon. Judge Wayne presided. 

The U. S. schooner Flirt, Lieut. Com'dt Davis, 
nine days from Havana, via Indian Key, arrived at 
Norfolk on Monday. The U. S. brig Boxer touch- 
ed.at Indian Key the day before the Flirt arrived 
there, and sailed for Nassau. 

The U. S. brig Dolphin, Com. James D. Knight, 
sailed from Pensacola on the 27th ult. on a cruize 
off the Bahama Islands, from thence along the coast 
of Georgia and South Carolina, and will probably 
touch at Charleston some time in August. 

Tue Famour um Somers. The U. S. ship 
Falmouth, and brig Somers, of the home squadron, 
left our barbor on Saturday morning; the former 
bound to New York; the latter to Fensacola. The 
Falmouth went out with all sail set,“ while the So- 
mers had only her fore and main-topsail and jib set. 
Notwiths ing this disparity in canvass,t he Somers 
walked ahead of her superior. This would seem to 
substantiate the assertion that the Somers is equal 
to her reputation as a sailer. [Charleston Cour. 

Brazil. squapron. At Rio, U. S. ship Columbia, 
Com. Shubrick, all well on board; U. S, ship Erie, 
Lieut. Com'g Duke, for Pacific, 14th May. The U. 
S. brig Chipola, Lieut. Com'g Gardner, sailed about 
the 7th May for Mozambique to look after the wreck 
of the U. S. ship Concord. 

The John Adams was the only U. S. vessel off 
Montevideo. . The Enterprize (Lieut. Manning) was 
to sail in a ſew days for Montevideo. 

Onvens.—June 30. Commander W. Inman, to 
command the Warren. 

Lieutenant Authur Sinclair, to command the 
Phenix. — 

Surgeon Terrell, leave three months. 

— midshipman R. H. Wyman, to the On-Ka- 
ye. 


Passed midshipman B. Townsend, leave 1 month. Harry Bradley and Charles Paine were elected 


Commander F. Forrest, leave two months. 
Passed midshipman Isaac G. Strain, leave 2 years. 
Passed midshipman Robert A. Knapp to Warren. 
Lieut. G. Hurst, leave three months. 
AppointmMENTs. William Brady, and S. C. Reed, 
masters. l 

NavaL court marTIAL ar Noxrolx. The Army 
and Navy Chronicle gives the following as the result 
of the late trials on board the Pennsylvania. 

Commander William Ramsay, sentence not con- 
firmed; reported to be five years suspension. 

Lieutenant Edward M. Vail, dismissed, July 3, 1843. 

Lieutenant Charles H. Poor, acquitted. 

Passed midshipman Matthias C. Marin, suspend- 
ed for two years. ; 

Midshipman Charles T. Crocker, suspended until 
December 30, 1843, without pay. 

Midshipman Albert G. Enos, suspended until June 
30. 1844, without pay. 

Midshipman Samuel A. Miller, dismissed June 30. 
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MAINE. 

Convention. The Charleston 8. C. Mercury, of 
the 3d, says: 

We have already made a brief statement of the ac- 
tion of the Maine democratic convention, held at 
Bangor on the 22nd June. We now have the pro- 
ceedings before us, from which it appears that there 
were 327 delegates present, a majority of whom was 
164. In the vote for a candidate for a governor, 299 
ballots were given, of which Mr. Anderson received 
162. Jn the vote on a motion to lay on the table the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren (which was the last 
business of the day) 216 members voted—not two- 
thirds of the body—and of these, 144 voted for the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren—not half the vote 
on the choice of governor. We fear that the con- 
vention could not have been fully aware of the in- 
tended action on the question of the presidency, or 
else that the vote was taken at an unreasonable 
time—else bow happened it that 111 members did 
not vote at all on this important question? We see 
no satisfactory way in which 144 can be made a ma- 
jority in an assembly of 327 members, and we re- 
gret that they should have considered themselves as 
such. 


.. NEW HAMPSHINE. 

The Van Buren members of both branches of the 
legislature of New Hampshire, and of the executive 
department, having assembled in convention at Con- 
cord on the 22nd ult to consider the subject of 
making a recommendation of a candidate for the pre- 
sidency, passed by an almost unanimous vote a series 
of resolutions strongly and decidedly recommending 
Mr. Van Buren as the choice of New Hampshire for 
that office. Of over 160 members of the convention 
present, 154 voted for the resolutions, to only five 
against them. 

The committee on military affairs in the New 
Hampshire legislature, to whom was referred a re- 
solution in relation to the West Point Academy, 
resorted several resolutions declaring the institu- 
tion to be unworthy of support, and instructing their 
senators and representatives to vote against any 
appropriations for the support of the institution, and 
to vote for and use their efforts to have the same 
entirely abolished. ‘ 

Wura Nominations. The whig members of the 
New Hampshire convention met in convention at 
Concord on Tuesday last, and nominated General 
Anthony Colby, of New London, for the office of 
governor of that state and seven gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to act as a state central committee for the en- 
suing year. | 
| Ichabod Goodwin, of Portsmouth, was elected a 
state delegate to the national convention to be held 
at Baltimore next year for nominating candidates for 
the presidency and vice presidency. 

Voted, That each councillor district be requested to 
elect a delegate to the Baltimore convention. 


Deravutter. The warden of the New Hampshire 
State prison is accused in the report of an investigat- 
ing committee appointed by the legislature, of mak- 
ing false entries in his books to conceal defalcations 
amounting to $1,650. l 


VERMONT. 

Waic Nominations. The whig state convention 
assembled at Rutland, on the 28th ultimo, Hiland 
Hall, president. The attendance was very large.— 
The following state whig ticket was unanimously 
selected: 

Governor—Hon. John Mattocks. 
Lieut. Gov.— Horace Eaton. 
Treasurer—John Spaulding. 


delegates at large from Vermont to the national con- 
vention at Baltimore, and Messrs. E. D. Woodbridge 
und Carlos Coolidge substitutes, all unwavering, un- 
compromising friends of Henry Clay. 


RHODE ISLAND. l 

By a report of the finance committee it appears 
that the expense of the state government of suppress- 
ing Dorr’s insurrection was $114,949—this was met 
by the use of a portion of the ‘‘deposite fund.” The 
only debt with which the treasury stands charged is 
the old revolutionary debt, amounting to 564, 255.— 
The estimated revenue for the ensuing year applica- 
ble to ordinary expenses, is about $30,000; sufficient 
to meet all expenditure. 

The state bas been divided into two congressional 
districts, called the eastern and western. The first 
embraces all the towns or islands in Narragansett 
bay, and to the east of it and Pawtucket river, besides 
Providence, North Providence, and Smithfield. Tbe 
other district takes the rest of the state. The for- 
mer embraces almost all the manufacturing, the lat- 
ter almost all the agricultural towns. 


NEW YORK. 
Decision. The liability of sleamboats and rail roads 
for lost baggage. In a case of Tobey vs. Vanderbilt, 


the Court of Errors of the state of New York have 
affirmed the decisions of the lower courts, establish- 
ing the doctrine of the common law: _ 

1. That all common carriers are responsible for 
goods put on board of vessels or conveyances, with- 
out reference or respect to any notice that the 
may give that they will not be held thus responsi- 
ble. 


2. That a notice on the part of the owners of any 
steamboat or conveyance that they will not be ac- 
countable unless a receipt is taken, does not exonerate 
them from responsibility. | 

The same decisions have been given in many cases 
in several of the states as well as N. York before the 

resent, but the question having been carried to the 
highest tribunal of the state, it is definitively settled 
so far as N. York is concerned, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE STATE TREASURER announces that owing to 
the cancellation of the relief issues at the state trea- 
sury, the school warrants issued for the year 1844 
can only be paid by the respective 5 treasurers, 
whenever they may be in ession of state funds. 
Directors of schools should bear this in mind. 

[ Inquirer. 
Lroat Decision. Tax on keiini icial salaries uncon- 
stitutional. A letter tothe Philadelphia Inquirer, 
dated Harrisburg, June 9th, says: The supreme 
court decided this morning, that the law taxing the 
salaries of the judges of the several courts is uncen- 
stifutional, and also that the law reducing the salaries 
$400 does not extend to those whose appointment 
was prior to the increase of salaries soon after the 
adoption of the new constitution. 

he case was brought up on a mandamus upon the 
treasurer, who refused to pay the salary of judge 
Hepburn, of Carlisle. Judge Hepburn claimed $2,- 
000, and the state treasurer refused to pay more than 
$1,600. It was argued that judge Hepburn, having 
been appointed before the salary was raised, the 

00 was nothing more than a gratuity, which the 
egislature was at liberty to take away. The court, 
however, thought otherwise, and sodecided. It also 
decided that it was unconstitutional to lay a specific 
tax upon the salaries of judges, as it would do indi- 
rectly what could not be done directly, viz: reduce 
the salaries of judges fixed by law during their con- 
tinuance in office. Judge Rogers delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, which was very able, and occupied 
about an hour in the delivery. 


. MARYLAND. 

THE STATE CREDIT SUSTAINED, REPUDIATION RE- 
Proven. Amongst the most gratifying evidences of 
anti-repudiation in this state, we learn from the Fre- 
derick Citizen that the collector of state taxes for 
Frederick county has collected and paid into the state 
treasury the sum of $33,000, since the Ist of Decem- 
ber last. The collector has the fullest confidence of 
being enabled to pay in by the Ist of September 
next, the entire amount required by law. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

“Repeat.” At an enthusiastic repeal meeting in 
Charleston on the 16th of last month, a resolution 
was adopted recommending tothe repeal associations 
throughout the United States to send delegates to a 
convention to be held at the city of New York, at such 
time as may be horeafter agreed upon, for the purpose 
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of ing upon such malfers as apperiain to the in- 
terest of Ireland. On the 19th of the same month re- 
solutions were passed by acclamation, by the same 
persons, for the immediate dissolution of the society, 
and for a distribution of the surplus fund, if any, be- 
tween “the Ladies’ Fuel Society” and the Sisters of 
our Lady of Mercy.” While the report re-asserted 
attachment to the great principles of representative 
and self-government, it denounced O'Connell, and 
proclaimed we could hold no communication with an 
association which countenanced the insult he offered 
Our country.” 


GEORGIA. 


A Convention or DrIxCATrESs or tae Wuics of 
the state of Georgia was held at Milledgeville on the 
A9th and 20th June, at which seventy-six coun- 
ties were represented. John Macpherson Berrien 
was by acclamation appointed ident of the con- 
vention. 


The proceedings of this convention were worthy 
of its high character and patriotic principles; and 
we have unfeigned gratification in being able to pre- 
eent to our readers the substance of them, as fol- 
lows: [Nat. Int. 


A committee of twenty-one delegates, appointed 
to consider such matters as were proper to be brought 
before this convention, submitted the following, to 
wit: 

The committee have considered the question whe- 
ther it is proper for this convention to nominate a 
candidate of the whig party to fill the vacancy in our 
congressional representation expected to be produced 
by the resignation of the honorable Mark A. Cooper. 
It is a question not free from difficulty; but we hold 
that the law of congress prescribing the mode of 
electing members of the house of representives of 
the congress of the United States is constitutional; 
and that the election held in this state in October last in 
aontravention of that lat was wholly illegal and void; and 
that a valid and lawful election for that purpose can- 
ject, either by the slate or national government.— 
But we are admonished by the uniform conduct of the 
democratic party,“ in disregarding law and justice 
whenever that party considers it necessary to their 
supposed party interests, and especially by their con- 
duct in the late New Jersey contested election, not 
to rely upon them for the execution or enforcement 
of the laws in this case; but we deem it the duty 
of the whig party to preserve the integrity of the 
law by defeating the democratic caudidate at the bal- 
lot box. 


Therefore, we recommend to the convention to pro- 
ceed to the nomination of a candidate of the whig 
party of this state for congress, in the event of the re- 
signation of the hon. Mark A. Cooper. 


Resolved, That the following gentlemen be appoint- 
ed delegates to the Whig National Convention to be 
held in the city of Baltimore in May, 1644, and that 
they be instructed to vote for Henry Clay as the 
choice of the whig party of Georgia as the candi- 
date for the presidency; and that in the event of any 
vacancy in the delegation, the other delegates be au- 
thorised to fill the same: 


J. Macpherson Berrien, Wm. C. Dawson, Thomas 
Butler King, Jott Warren, Robert A. Toombs, Jas. 
S. Calhoun, A. H. Kennan, F. M. Robinson, Joshua 
Hill, A. R. Wright. 


Resolved, That the honorable George W. Crawford, 
of the county of Richmond, be and he is hereby 
unanimously nominated by this convention as the 
candidate of the whig party for the officer of govern- 
or of the State of Georgia at the election in 
next. 


- Resolved, That the name of A. H. Stephens, of the 
county of Taliaferro, be put in nomination by this con- 
vention as the candidate for congress to fill the va- 
cancy expected to occur by the resignation of the 
hon. Mark A. Cooper. 


Resolved, That the committee of twenty-one, or a 
majority of them, appointed by the president of this 
convention, have power to fill any vacancy which may 
occur in the nominations made by this convention, and 
to nominate suitable candidates for other vacancies 
for those offices, if any should occur. 


Mr. Luckett, a delegate from the county of Ta- 
liaferro, offered the following resolution, (the presi- 
dent of the convention having retired, and Mr. 
Dougherty being in the chair,) which was unanimous- 
ly adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That in relation to the question of the 
vice presidency, the whig party has a decided pre- 
ference for the able and dignified senator from Geor- 
gia, the honorable John Macpherson Berrien; and 
that our delegates to the whig convention to assemble 
in the city of Baltimore in May, 1844, be instructed 


not be held without further legislation upon that sub- al 
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unanimously by this convention to urge his claims to were pending. The quantity of landigrented amounts 


that office. 


e 
Mr. Chappell, of Bibb, then offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted, viz: - 

Resolved further, as the sense of this convention, 
That the honorable John M. Berrien is entitled to the 
approval and thanks of his political friends and of 
the country at large for the firm and patriotic spirit 
and high ability with which he has discharged the 
duties of a senator of the United States, and parti- 
culerly for the manner in which be has sustained 
and vindicated the constitutional rights and indepen- 
dence of the senatorial office against the unwarrant- 
able denunciations of a portion of the members of 
the legislature, and their lawless assumption of a 
right to control him by their instructions, and to 
drive him from his seat for disregarding those instruc- 
tions. 

A committee of five was 5 b 
communicate the above resolution to 
M. Berrien. 


The president, having resumed the chair, addressed 
the convention at length upon the subject matter of 
the resolutions adopted, and returned his acknowledg- 
ments for the highly complimentary manner in which 
the body had been pleased to notice him during his 
absence from the seat. 


a 


ALABAMA. 
Arromtmenr. The governor of this state has ap- 
pointed the Hon. Clement C. Clay, of Huntsville, an 
associate judge of the supreme court of the state. 


Burwinc or ALABAMA BANK Nores. Near two 
millions of the bills of the Mobile and Montgomery 
Branch banks that have been returned to the mother 
bank at Tuscalousa, were burned by the president 
and directors of that institution a few days since, in 
presence of the governor and secretary of state, as 
required by the acts of the legislature for winding 
up said banks. The board is engaged in burning 
the notes of the Decatur and Huntsville branches 


the chair to 
e hon. John 


80. 


INDIANA. 

Convention. The “democrats” of this state in- 
tend holding a convention at Connersvilie. The hon. 
John B. Weller has been selected to deliver an ad- 
dress on the occasion. Mr. Weller has accepted the 
invitation; and concludes his létter with the follow- 
ing, devoting himself to the cause 

“As Tam no longer a candidate for any office, I 
shall hold myself ready to take the stump this sum- 
mer, whenever and wherever the democracy may 
think I can be the most useful.” 


MISSOURI. 

Lynch Law. A moet flagrant violation of law 
and order occurred at Farmington, in Missouri, on 
the 27th ult. The St. Louis Democrat says: James 
Layton had been convicted a few months ago, of an 
aggravated murder committed upon bis wife, two and 
a half years since, and the 17th was the appointed 
day for his execution. He had obtained from the 
governor a respite till the first of September. But 
this fact was not generally known, and the people to 
the number of 3000, assembled to witness the exe- 
cution at the appointed time. An impression was 
somehow created, that justice would he cheated of 
its dues, and the peopfe decided almost unanimously, 
that justice should at once be satisfied, at the ex- 
pense of legal forms. They burst open the prison 
doors—took out the guilty man —erected a gallows— 
deliberately hanged him, and then peaceably dis- 
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ARKANSAS. 

The Platte Eagle states that a child, the mother of 
which is a half Cherokee and the father a white man, 
was stolen from its home in Washington couhty, Ar- 
kansas, in 184], taken to Platte, and sold for $300. 
Ever since that time the mother has been in search 
of it; and when it was discovered, she returned to 
Arkansas, obtained the most satisfactory proofs of 
its parentage, and last week the child was released 
from bondage by order of the county court and de- 
livered to its happy mother. 


FLORIDA. 

Settlers are still crowding ino Florida. Almost 
every arrival from that quurter brings accounts of the 
influx of emigrants. Ane St. Augustine News (of 
the 10th ult.) states that there had been five hun- 
dred and fifteen permits granted to settlers at the land 
office in Newnansville, and at the same office there 
were two hundred applications pending. At the land 
office in St. Augustine one bundred and twenty-one 


permits had been issued, and several applications 


to 101,760 acres. 
3,200 acres more. 


In the Savannah Georgian of the A ult. we have 
the following notice of the departure from that piace: 
of twenty-five passengers from the ntemor of Geor- 
gia, who go out for the purpose of entering Innds un- 
der the law of the late congress fee settling the ter- 
ritory: 

The fine schooner Mary Shields leaves to-day with: 
a party of gentlemen from Augusta who intend to 
colonize an extensive tract of country oa St. Lucie’s 
Sound. From those who have visited that seetion 
of Florida we learn that a substantiab settlement is. 
nogv being made on St. Lucie, in the neighborhood: 
of Fort Pierre, that place being considered remark- 
ably healthy as a military post during the Seminole 
war, the climate being delightful ond the water ex- 
cellent. This location is destined te become a favo- 
rite resort for invalids. It is situated about two hun- 
dred miles south of St. Augustine and Sity miles. 
above Lake Worth, (eean water lake.) As soon as 
the colony is established, they intend to apply for the 
erection of a custom house either at N. i Or on 
Indian river inlet. 


“Of this band of enterprising gentlemen it is only 
necessary to say that they have been citizens of Au- 
usta, and are now entering on the band of Ponce de 
eon with the a of industrious perseverance that 
has ever marked the character of her citizens. We 
sincerely wish them success as pioneers of the future 
prosperity of Florida.” 


The armed occupation law, whieh grants to set- 
ters in Florida one hundred and sixty acres of land 
each, expires on the 4th day of next August. Hence, 
persons who are desirous of availing themselves of 
its benefits have no time to lose in making their loca- 
tions. 


e applications pending are for 


OREGON. 


Tne Rocxy Mounrais. The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter, received in Savannah from one of 
the party composing one of the expeditions, viz: that 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

“I have passed now about ten days in camp. My 
tent is pitched in the centre of a grove of crab apple 
trees, which are now in full blossom, and fill the air 
with the most delicious perfume. These, with wild 
cherry trees and various shrubs, form a kind of con- 
necting link between the woods on the Missouri and 
the great prairie—as it were, a gradual transition 
from the trees of the forest into the grass of the prai- 
rie. Here you might see the most beautiful land- 
scape garden ever projected by a Downing, or other 
artists, laid out to perfection by the hands of nature. 
Our camp presents generally a very animated scene. 
It is com of ten tents of different shapes and 
colors. Sir William's is very elegant, and large 
enough to contain a dozen people. They are scat- 
tered without order among the shrubs, in such a 
manner, however, that they may be all seen from 
some points. Generally during the day, the spaces 
between the tents are filled with men on horseback 
and on foot visiting our Tartar village on business but 
at night the scene becomes picturesque, when the fires 
are gaily burning in front of the tents, and throwing 


their moving light on the groups which have formed 
around them. 


We are about one mile from the boundary of 
Missouri state, within a mile of a Methodist mission, 
which | took great pleasure in visiting the other day. 
Í returned from my visit with the hope of seeing one 
of these days the dawn of a new period in the his- 
tory of those poor aborigines who inhabit this portion 
of the country. There is a school at the mission, 
where about a hundred Indian children are kept as 
boarders at the expense of the establishment.— 
The boys have several workshops. The girls are 
taught to knit, spin, weave, sew, &c. I need not add 
that the greatest care is taken of the moral educa- 
tion of these children as well as of their religious in- 
struction. e 


“Sunday Morning. We have the brightest Sunday 
morning, a gentle stirring breeze—birds of all kinds 
singing in the little trees—the incense of the crab 
apples ascending towards the bluest sky. We shall 
not leave until to-morrow.” 


Mr. Aupusow. The following extract from a letter 
Just received by Dr. Gideon B. Smith, from this dis- 
tinguished naturalist, will be read with great interest 
by his friends: 

Missouri River, May 24, 1843. 

My pear Faigzwp: As it happens that we are now 
fast on a bar, about 150 miles below Fort St. Pierre, 
one of the many establishments of the American Fur 
company, I have taken it into my head to bore you 
with another letter, and you must make the best of it 
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1 will, however, try to give it some interest as far as 
I can. Since my last to you dated May 18, the coun- 
try has assumed a different aspect, and that for the 
worse. The river has become more contracted 
between the hills th which it passes, and has 
also become more straight; we meet with less water, 
fewer snags, and many more sand bars. The bluffs 
have become more abrupt and more picturesque in 
their forms, for as the effects of cold and thaws take 
place, their upper portions lose their softer parts, and 
the harder parts assume the shapes of battlements, 
towers, &c., and when viewed from a distance loo 
not unlike curiously built cities. The trees are be- 
comming scarcer, and of extremely stunted growth, 
and in the ravines, that wind their way between the 
hills, the growth is principally red cedar. The hills 
themselves which gradually ascend to plains of im- 
mense extent, are one and all of the very poorest des- 
cription, so much so that one can scarcely conceive 
how millions of buffaloes, antelopes, deer, &c. manage 
to subsist, and yet they do so, and grow fat between 
this and autumn. Then, my dear friend, we have 
reached these wild, and, tomy eye, melancholy looking 
districts on which those countless multitudes of mon- 
strous sized animals live, and die, more by the arrow 
and rifle bullet than even by drowning whilst at- 
tempting to cross the rapid Missouri. The shores are 
strewed with their carcasses, on which the wolf, the 
raven, and the vulture gorge themselves at leisure and 
unmolested, for hunters rarely if ever shoot atany of 
these. We have seen many elks, abundance of deer, 
antelopes, buffaloes, wild cats, wolves, and one bear. 
Our folks have shot buffaloes, but I have not done so, 
simply because they are worthless through poverty, 
and when killed only display a mass of bones and 
skin, with’a very thin 1 of flesh; and if you shoot 
a bull the rankness of its better paris is quite enough 
to revolt the stomach of all but starving men. 


The winter has been so very severe that buffaloes 
have been 3 or 400 miles lower down the river than 
they had been for twenty years. The calves have 
been nearly all destroyed. In the way of plants, we 
have seen some Cactuses unknown to us previously, 
and intend to take plenty of specimens home with us. 
We have also found a beautiful dwarf sweet-scented 
Pea, that perfumes the whole atmosphere. It grows 
over all the sandy and gravelly dreary plains and hills, 
of which l have spoken. There exists a root called 
here the white apple, which is farinaceous, and makes 
a good mush when dried and pounded fine. Of these, 
also, we shall take specimens. We have collected 
every thing that was in bloom, and shall continue to 
do so, when in seed and ripe, for all our friends, far 
and near. Jn Zoology, we have done pretty fair; in 
Ornithology better, as we have aren our new birds, 
and will, no doubt, find more. We have felt all the 
transitions of weather that we have at the eastward, 
the thermometer ranging from 44° to 92° in the same 
day. Weare sadly annoyed by heavy and almost 
constant winds that retard our progress, more or Jess, 
almost daily. We have caugt t only a few cat fish, 
and these I do not much relish. No otters, beavers, 
musk-rats, or even minks, are found in or about the 
turbid waters of this all-mighty stream, the water of 
which looks more like that ofa hog puddle than any 
thing else I can compare it to. About one-tenth of 
its bulk forms a deposite inhalf anhour. Springs of 
magnesia abound in many of the ravines. Sulphur, 
and oxide of iron show themselves frequently. Im- 
mense bluffs of white, blue, and yellow sandstone, are 
also found, as well as banks of granite, even to the 
tops of the highest hills. But not a single specimen 
of fossil remains as yet, although we were assured 
that they abounded along these bluffs. We were e- 
qually assured we should see no small birds, and we 
have seen millions of them, including almost every 
species we find in the eastern states. 

May 29—We are now at Fort George, not more 
than 20 miles from Fort St. Pierre, but may have to 

ut ashore one-half of our cargo, as the water is as 
ow now as it was high when we left St. Louis. This 
is a great disappointment to us all, as Fort St. Pierre 
is the place where one-half of our cargo has to be de- 
livered. No one can form an idea of the quantity of 
buffaloes we have seen since writing the above, The 
prairies, the hills, and tbe ravines are all dotted with 
these heavy looking animals. We hada pleasant ex- 
cursion across the Great Bend, where the river runs 
26 miles, and our walk exceeded not three and a half. 
We encamped one night, and fed entirely upon the 
best venison | ever ate—it was of that species of deer 
called the black-tailed or mule deer. We saw, the 
next day, upwards of 5000 buffaloes feeding in the 
prairies around us, but they are too poor at present to 
eat, and for this reason none, or few, were killed.— 
J have met with an opportunity for forwarding this 
to St. Louis, quite unexpectedly, and will take it— 
therefore excuse futher details, at present. Remem- 
ber me to all, and believe me yours, ever and sin- 
cerely. JOHN J. AUDUBON. 
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MISCELLABEOUS. 


RAILWAY SPEED AND SAFETY. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is from a late London paper: 

“The returns given in the report of the railway 
department, Board of Trade, show the average speed 
upon the various lines, exclusive of stoppage, as fol- 
lows:—London and Birmingham, 27 miles per hour; 
Great Western, 33; Northern and Eastern, 36; North 
Midland, 29; Midland counties, 28; Manchester and 
Birmingham, 25; New Castle and North Shields, 30; 
Chester and Birkenhead, 28; and Birmingham and 
Derby, 29. The average speed on the Metropolitan 
lines, exclusive of stoppages, is about 22 miles an hour. 

The foregoing returns of speed on the English rail- 
way shows an average rate exceeding the rates in 
this country,—say 19 to 20 miles per hour. On some 
of our best roads, with the heavy edge rails, wehave 
accomplished as high rates of speed, to wit, a mile 
in a minute, as was once performed in England. Our 
engines have drawn larger loads up higher grades in 
comparison to their weight. The great difficulty 


with most of our roads is, that they are too slightly 


built. from the deficiency of capital in this country. 
There will be no difficulty with a good road, and none 
other should be built between this city and Albany, in 
accomplishing the distance in.six hours, which is on- 
ly 25 miles per hour, a speed 33 per cent. less than 
that performed on the Northern and Eastern railroad. 

Mr. Lang, in a report to the London Boerd of 
Trade, shows by a number of facts, “that railways are 
the safest of all modes of conveyance, and more 
particularly safe than steamboat travelling.“ From 
Ist January to Ist July, 1841, only three lost their 


guishes it. The joints of the stones seem to be 
chiseled with great exactness; and the diminution of 
the obelisk has been faultlessly executed. 

(N: F. Tribune. 


CONCORD MONUMENT. The most interest- 
ing object in the neighborhood of Concord, Mass., is 
the simple monument erected on the spot where the 
first blow was strack against the tyrrannous govern- 
ment of the mother country. It stands on the bank 
of the Concord river, about a quarter of a mile from 
the village. It is an obelisk, about thirty feet high, 
surrounded by a plain iron pailing. The following is 
the inscription which it bears—the touching simpli- 
city and beauty of which we have never seen tur- 


Here, 
On the 19th of April,. 
was made 
The first forcible resistance to British Aggression. 
On the opposite hank, 
Stood the American Mititia; 
Here stood thé invading Army— 
And on this spot 
The first of the enemy fe)? ; 
In the war of that revolution which gave in- 
dependence to these United States. 
In gratitude to God, 


and 
In the love of Freedom this monument was 
erected. 
A. D. 1836. 
The monument is approached from the public road 


lives from causes beyond their control. The num- by a wide avenue, carpeted with a rich green sward 


ber of passengers travelling was 9,122,000. The dis - 
tance travelled 182,440,000 miles. The number kil- 
led from causes beyond control were one to 3,040,- 
666. Only one passenger lost his life for each 60,- 
813,333 miles travelled. LVM. F. Jour. Com. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. The monu- 
ment stands upon the summit, where the small re- 
doubt was thrown up by the Americans on the night 
of June 16th, 1775. Previous to its erection, the 
ground was distinguished by a small column in ho- 
nor of Warren, who fell upon the spot, erected in 
1794 by a lodge of Free Masons—Warren, at the 
time of his glorious death, being the grand master | 
of the Free Masons of North America. Subscrip- 
tions were first asked for the present monument in 
1824. An association, called ‘The Bunker Hill Mo- 
nument Association,’ was formed, membership of 
which was to be enjoyed by those who subscribed 
five dollars. An engraved diploma was their certifi- 
cate, and their names were inscribed upon the parch- 
ment records deposited within the corner stone. The 
corner stone was laid June 17th, 1825, but the work 
was not resumed until March, 1827. 

The structure was placed under the superinten- 
dance of Mr. James Savage, of Boston, by whom 
the foundation and fourteen courses of the super- 
structure were laid, when in August, 1828, the work 
was suspended on account of a deficiency in funds. 
About $56 000 had then been expended. The work 
was not resumed till the summer of 1834, when six- 
teen additional courses were laid and the work was 
again stopped in 1835, about $20,000 having been ex- 
pended. All business was then greatly depressed, 
and the project of holding a public fair was suggest- 
ed, at which every female in the union who desired 
it might contribute aid for the completion of the mo- 
nument, 

The fair was held in Boston in September, 1840, 
and its proceeds, with a few munificent donations, 
ut within the hands of the committee of the Bun- 
er Hill Association a sum sufficient to complete the 
great object. Mr. Savage, by a contract with the 
building committee, was engaged, in the autumn of 
1840, to complete the work for 343, 800. He resum- 
ed his labor by laying the first stone May 2d, 1841, 
and finished it with entire success, by depositing the 
apex, on July 23, 1842. The last stone was raised at 
6 o’clock in the morning of that day, with the dis- 
charge of cannon; Mr. Edward Carnes, jr., of: 
Charleston, accompanying it in its ascent, and wav- 

ing the American flag during the process. 

There are ninety courses of stone in ‘the whole: 
structure, eighty-four of them being above the ground, 
and six of them below. The base is thirty feet: 
square; in a rise of two hundred and eight feet, the 
point where the formation of the apex begins, there 
is a diminution of fourteen feet, seven and a half in- | 


and lined on each side by flourishing young trees, 
which give good promise of meeting over head here- 
after, in many a fraternal embrace. This is a con- 
secrated spot. 


— ASAA p O 
POLITICS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 9 9905 STATE CONVEN- 
The late whig state convention that assembled at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on June the 7th ult., or- 
ganized with the following officers, viz: 
President Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem. 
Vice president — Hon. Nathan Appleton, of Boston; 
hon. John Reed, of Yarmouth; Calvin Martin, esq., 
of Pittsfield; hon. Rufus Bullock, of Royalston; John 
Prince, esq., of Roxbury; James Cook, esq. of Low- 
ell; Ansell Phelps, esq., of Greenfield. 
Secretaries—Charles T. Russell, esq., of Boston; 
William Davis, esq., of Plymouth; Henry Vose, esq. 
of Springfield; John Daggett, esq., of Attleborough. 
A committee was then appointed to receive, as- 
sort, and count the votes of the convention for a can- 
didate for governor. The result was as follows:— 
Whole number of votes, 784—of which John Da- 
vis received 707; George N. Briggs, 38; William B. 
Calhoun, 16; John Q. Adams, 10; Lewis Strong, 7; 
Nathaniel] Silsbee, 3; Abbot Lawrence, 1; Stephen 
C. Phillips, 1; Levi Lincoln, 1. 
A committee having been then appointed to wait 
upon the hon. J. Davis, the convention adjourned un- 
til the aſternoon. 


Aflernoon session. The convention met agreeably . 


to the adjournment. The hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
chairman of the committee, appointed to wait on the 
hon. John Davis, and inform him of the doings of the 
convention, and request his acceptance of the nomi- 
tion, reported that the committee had had an inter- 
view with that gentleman, and were surprised to find 
that he had doubts as to the propriety of acceptin 
the nomination. Every argument had been urg 
by the committee, every consideration of a 
and private nature had been addressed to Mr. Davis, 
but his answer had been that, after the most mature 
deliberation, he had come to the conclusion, that his 


‘duty to himself and his family required him most re- 


spectfully to decline the honor which the conven- 
tion had conferred upon him. At the same time he 

uested the committee to tender to the convention, 
and through that body to the people of the common- 
wealth, his most profound acknowledgements for the 
testimonials of the kindness and confidence which, 
in the course of his life, had been bestowed upon 
him. 

The convention then proceeded to tħe choice of 
another candidate; the result was as follows: 

Whole number of votes 760—of which the hon. 


blic - 


ches. The net rise of the stone from the base to! George N. Briggs, of Pittsfield, received 682; hon. 
the apex, is two hundred and nineteen feet and ten Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, 25; hon. J. Q. Adams, 
inches, the seams of mortar making the whole ele- 23; hon. W. B. Calhoun, 9; hon. Levi Lincoln, 6; 
vation two hundred and twenty-two feet. No one hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 3; hon. Lewis Strong, 4; 
can stand and look at the structure, or scan it with hon. ma tah C. Phillips, 3; hon. John Reed, 2; hon. 
a close observation, without being impressed with Nathan Appleton, 1. 
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The hon. John Reed, of Yarmouth, received 700 
out of 769 votes as candidate for lieutenant governor. 


Hon. Jonathan Chapman, chairman of the ¢om- 
mittee, reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: f 

Resolved, That in assembling together, as the re- 
presentatives of the whig party of Massachusetts, — 
whilst our first feelings are those of regret and mor- 

tification, that the state has fallen for a season under 
the control of a party, false in its principles, and. de- 
structive in its acts,—we rejoice that the time has 
now come for the first step in the great work of her 
redemption,—that we welcome the sight of this 
great and earnest assembly of her true friends, who 
have come up to the rescue, that we give to each 
other the right hand of fellowship, and here, by all 
that is sacred to us in the honour and welfare of our 
venerable commonwealth, by all that we cherish as 
citizens and value as individuals, we pledge our- 
selves, that laying aside all irrelevant and distracting 
subjects, there shall be no faltering or hesitation in 
the single, yet all important work this day commen- 
ced,—the restoration of Massachusetts to that state 
of honor and safety, which can be secured to her 
only by an administration of her government by whig 
men and upon whig principles. 

Resolved, That the whig cause, in principle is, that 
of republicanism, or true democracy, against radi- 
calism, or false democracy,—that whilst we would 
secure to the people who have a stake in the govern. 
ment, the largest liberty in the selection of their ru- 
lers, and whilst we recognise a sound public opinion 
to be the basis of all our institutions,—we hold that 
each department of the government should dis- 
charge its duties in conformity with the constitution, 
yet independent of party dictation, and unawed by 
popular clamor,—that these different departments 
were established by the wise founders of the repub- 
lic, not only as checks upon each other, but unitedly 
toserve as a barrier against the danger of that popu- 
lar passion, which has been the ruin of all its pre- 
decessors,—that so long as these restraining, con- 
servative elements of the government shall be sus- 
tained in harmony with the democratic, and the union 
of which was the chief glory of the work of our fa- 
thers, the republic will stand,—but that as soon as 
these barriers shall be swept away, in conformity 
with the spirit and acts of the party which we op- 
pose,—as soon as the executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial departments of the government, under their 
specious dut fatal principles, shall become but the 
instruments of party spirit, and the echos of popu- 
lar excitement artfully aroused,—the form even of a 
free government, which is all that under such prin- 
ciples we have, the form even of a free government 
will cease to be ours. 

Resolved, That in accordance with our whig prin- 
- Ciples, we first of all rely upon the people to exer- 
- cise their freest, yet soundest discretion, in the se- 
lection of wise and good men to fill the offices of the 
state, and to represent the public opinion upon all 
subjects of public concern, —and whilst, on the one 
hand, they hold them to a strict account as the sers 
vants of the people, they recognize them, on the 
other, as the legitimate government, bound by their 
oaths and by the sanctions of the constitution, to 
consult and act only for the public good, and yet free 
to exercise their calm and deliberate judgments, in 
the discharge of their responsible duties;—that we 
demand of the executive that be feel himself to be 
the chief magistrate of the state, and not the leader 
of a party, and that he be a firm, honest, and inde- 
pendent guardian of the interests of the state and the 
rights of the citizens; that we require of the legisla- 
tors that they be prudent, yet fearless counsellors, 
and not the mere tools of faction, though it borrow 
the captivating title of the democracy”—that they 
be regardful of the whole people, and not of a part 
only—that they diffuse to all alike the public bene- 
fits, and distribute fairly the public burdens;—that 
we demand, in short, of all magistrates, that they 
hold their offices as trusts, and not possessions, to be 
administered with a just deference to public opinion, 
but yet as representatives of the people, and not the 
creatures of a party—and that it is only by the se- 
lection of such rulers, and by such an administra- 
tion of the government, that its republican charac- 
tei, and in that, its vital principle cau be preserved 
and perpetuated. 

Resolved, That in the proceedings of the present 
dominant party in the state, we have witnessed, for 
the first time in Massachusetts, the fearful reverse 
of all these sound and saving principles—that we 
have seen in the executive, not the dignified magis- 
trate, but the undignified partizan—one who, in mat- 
ters of state and on festive occasions, in his messa- 
ges and his toasts, is alike unmindful of the charac- 

ter of his own, and of the claims of the otner bran- 
ches of the government, to official respect—one who, 
in his whole career, instead of using his elevation to 


advance the interests and sustain in its true spirit, 
the government of the state, has perverted it to the 
dishonorable and dangerous purpose of appealing to 
popular passions, and thereby endangered our dear- 
est interests, both as citizens and individuals—and 
that in the whole course of the controlling party in 
the legislature,—in their reckless tampering with 
the constitution—in their disregard of its sanctions. 
of the restraining rules of the legislature, and of 
public and private rights in their surrender of all 
that is conservative in the government to the crav- 
ings of a radical party spirit, —we have a fatal as- 
surance, that if they can secure, what they have ne- 
ver yet secured,—a popular vote,—“‘farewell, a long 
farewell,” not only to our greatness, but to our ho- 
nor, credit, prosperity and safety. 

Resolved, That we hold the elective franchise to 
be the basis of liberty and the dearest right of free- 
roen—and whilst we seek its extension to the far- 
thest limits consistent with its safe exercise, we 
would surround it with every safeguard to preserve 
it in its purity and secure it from abuse; and, there- 
fore, we boldly denounce the electioneering and abo- 
minable doctrine of the present governor, put forth 
in his message, that the wise limitations of the foun- 
ders of the government should be so far removed, as 
to make it practically universal, and the equally fa- 
tal attempts of his followers in the legislature, so to 
impair the securities for ite fair exercise, as to place 
this invaluable right of the honest, tax-paying citi- 
xen at the mercy of the hirelings of a party who 
would thus perpetuate their power. 

Resolved, hat in the administration of the finan- 
cial concerns of the state, we hold to the strictest 
economy consistent with a just and honorable main- 
tenance of all the interests of the state, and a fair 
compensation to public servants, equally removed 
from that extreme which would Jead to a scramble 
for office amongst unworthy men, and that which 
would confine it to the rich alone—that the persever- 
ing and successful effort of the majority in.the last le- 
gislature, for mere party effect, to connect indisso- 
lubly that part of the retrenchment bill in which all 
parties were agreed, with that which, on constitu- 
tional grounds, the whig friends of the constitution 
could not sanction, was dishonorable to them as a 
party, though indicative of their spirit,—that we de- 
mand a careful and prudent management of the pub- 
lic property, and that the just expenditures of the 
state, if they exceed its income, should be met by a 
fair and equal assessment upon all the citizens, — 
that the present debt of the commonwealth, incur- 
red, as it was, for the purposes of codifying the laws, 
advancing the cause of education, furnishing an asy- 
lum for the insane, and aiding, under proper securi- 
ties, in those great internal improvements, which 
though beyond the reach of individual capital, yet 
originated and conducted by individual enterprise, 
have already been of inestimable benefit to the state, 
must secure the approving sanction of every intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizen—that as it was wisely con- 
tracted, and as Massachusetts knows not the word 
‘trepudiation,”—the debt is safe—and that our good 
old commonwealtb is not and will not be insolvent, 
unless the shameless defamers of her credit, by be- 
ing continued her guardians, shall make her so. 

Resolved, That the judicial department of the go- 
vernment was most clearly and wisely designed 155 
the framers of the constitution, to be removed from 
all influences that could divert it from the line of 
impartial justice—to stand as a beacon light amidst 
the storms to which a free government is exposed, 
and save it from self-destruction—to be the pure and 
independent arbiler of right amongst the people, un- 
tempted and unawed, that it might control the strong, 
protect the weak, and hold aloft the scales of public 
and private justice in serenity and safety—that it is 
of vital importance to every interest of the state, 
and to the rights and property of every citizen alike, 
that this department of the government should be 
maintained in its original purity and independence— 
and that in the repeated attempts of the present do- 
minant party, first through the salaries of the judges, 
and then dy a limitation of the tenure of their office. 
to subject it to the caprice and tyranny of fluctuating 
parties, they have displayed a spirit, before which, if 
not arrested at once by the stern rebuke of the peo- 
ple, the last defence of freedom and of right will be 
overthrown and annihilated. 

Resolved, That confiding in the intelligence and 
virtue of the people of Massavhusetts, we believe 
that all that is necessary on our part to arrest the 
destructive influence of the present destructive par- 
ty, is a simple statement of true whig principles, 
and a romination of good whig men to carry them 
into execution—and that the people will do the rest. 

We, therefore, the delegates of the whig party in 
convention assemblec, do hereby unanimously nomi- 
nate the Hon. George N. Briggs, of Pittsfield, as the 
whig candidate for the office of governor—and the 


Hon. John Reed, of Yarmouth, as the whig candı- 
date for the office of lieutenant governor of the com- 
monwealth, for the ensuing year—and we hereby 
also express our undoubting confidence, that the long 
and honorable career of both these gentlemen in the 
congress of the United States—their high and distin- 
guished personal characters, and their sound whig 
principles, will command for them the united sup- 
port of the whigs of the commonwealth. 

Resolved, That it is with the deepest regret that 
the whigs of the commonwealth have received the 
decided declination of the hon. Joun Davis, of Wor- 
cester, tobe again their cardidate for the office of 
governor—that the united nomination which has 
this day been tendered to him, is a proof of the dis- 
tinguished respect and esicem in which he is held 
by the whig party of the state—that we tender to 
him their deep and heartfelt thanks for his long and 
valuable public services—and whilst we pray that . 
every blessing may attend him in the retirement 
which he has now voluntarily sought—we trust that 
in other spheres of public duty, we may yet have 
the benefit of his eminent talents and character. 

Resolved, That whilst we cherish the same deep 
and ardent longing for a wise, patriotic, and truly 
whig administration of the national government, 
which we have uniformly expressed—whilst we still 
hold to the protection of American industry—to the 
regulation of the currency by national legislation 
to the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands upon equitable principles amongst the 
several states, and to a rigid economy in the admin- 
istration of every department of the government— 
and whilst we solemnly demand that in no respect 
shall northern rights be sacrificed,—yet as the re- 
demption of our own state from its present deplora- 
ble condition is sufficient to absorb all our energies, 
and is worthy of and demands our undivided efforts; 
and as the whigs in congress have recommended a 
national convention to be holden at Baltimore in 
May, 1844, for the consideration of national sub- 
jects, which recommendation has been sanctioned 

y the whigs of our own legislature. Therefore, 


Resolved, That the whigs of Massachuse@s do here- 
by approve the plan of such a convention— that they 
will be ready then and there to meet their brethren 
from the other states, in a free and frank consulta- 
tion for the general good,—and that they will abide 
the result. 

Resolved, therefore, in conclusion, that the present 
administration of our state government is wrong in 
every respect—wrong in its principles—wrong in its 
measures—and wrong in its men,—that there will 
be nosecurity for the constitution or for the true spi- 
rit of the government, no 11 5 for public or pri- 
vate rights or property, until these principles and 
measures and men are changed — that no party can 
make this change, but the whig party, and that they 
can— that all that is needed is union of purpose, and 
an undivided front that, speaking in their names, 
we pledge them to this work, and that, acting in 
their behalf, we hereby hang out their banner, con- 
taining for its motto, “MASSACHUSETTS REDEEMED” — 
a banner which shall not be furled, until its words 
of prophecy shall have become historic truth. 


THE LATE GEORGIA CONVENTION. 

During the late Van Buren convention in Georgia 
the nomination of Mr. Cal Houx is thus chronicled 
by the Milledgeville Journal: 

“It was received with acclamation by the Calhoun- 
ites, and by the Van Buren party withthe most de- 
termined opposition. The hon. Howell Cobb, of 
Clarke, Dr. Kendall. of Upson, Mr. Barclay, of Ha- 
bersham, and Mr. Hunter, of Crawford, opposed its 
adoption in energetic terms, the latter in language 
highly denunciatory of the whole movement and of 
Mr. Calhoun. He declared that he would tremble 
for the country should Mr. Calhoun be elevated to 
the presidency; that he was oot with them in feeling, 
had always been their enemy, the enemy of Jackson, 
their great leader, and that his nomination by that 
body would be received by the ‘democracy, from the 
mountains to the seaboard, from the bauks of the 
Chattahoochee to the beautiful Savannah, with deep 
and damning denunciation.’ ” 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The articles in the Boston Daily Advertiser, to 
which we alluded in our last, have excited much at- 
tention throughout the country. This was to be ex- 

cted. The political position ofsuch a man as Dan- 
iel Webster could at no time be a matter of indiffer- 
ence; but now itis of especial interest and impor- 
tance, particularly to the Whig party. We have been 
not a little surprised at the tone of some of those pa- 
pers which profess to be the very peculiar friends of 
Mr. Webster—a tone of querulousness at the pre- 
sumption of the Advertiser and other papers, in de- 
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siring to know more precisely his positton, as though 
Mr. Webster was too much above the Whig party to 
make it proper for them to intimate any doubts of 
the correctness of his course, or desire to be inform- 
ed whether they are to rely on his support for the 
future. It seems to us there is nothing either strange 
or improper in this desire. It is his very eminence 
that makes us all feel an interest, and a very deep in- 
terest, in his position, and a wish for his strong arm 
to aid us in the political contest. Mr. Webster has 
not heretofore been a non-committal politician. He 
can not be a locofoco, if he has any disposition to be 
80, of which we have not, and never had, the slightest 
belief. But itis not to be disguised that, whether 
just or not, whether tenable or not, suspiciens and 
doubts have arisen, in the minds of very many of his 
best friends, as to the course he intends to adopt in re- 
ference to the stale and national nominations of the 
whig party, and it would be deplorable indeed if the 
whigs, as the whigs, did not desire to have these 
suspicions and doubts dissipated. 

or ourselves, we hope and believe that Mr. Web- 


ster will yet show himself, unequivocally, undeniably : 


“sa whig—a Massachusetts whig—a Faneuil Hall 
whig,” in both state and national politics; and that 
the whole whig party, every part and parcel thereof, 


small as well as great, will move on together as in | yer. 


days of yore, in the pursuit of one common object, 
with an unanimity, zeal and patriotic devotion which 
mustensure success. 

But our immediate purpose was to call attention 
to the following admirable and, as it seems to us, ap- 
propriate extract from Mr. Webster’s speech at the 
Odeon, on receiving a vase from the citizens of Bos- 


HUGH SWINTON LEGARE. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
MR. LEGARE. 
BY MR JUSTICE STORY. 

At his customary lecture on the constitution of the 
United States, to the students of the Dane Law Col- 
lege, on Thursday, the 22d ult. Mr. Justice Story 
made the following remarks upon the character of 


Mr. Legare. They were taken down by a gentleman | try 


present, and are now published under the sanction of 
the learned fe e: 

“When I jast met you, T Jittle anticipated the ca- 
Jamitous event which has since occurred, in the 
death of a distinguished man, who expired in the 
city of Boston on Tuesday morning last. Whoever 
considers the principles of the constitution can never 
forget him, for he was firm and true to its doctrines, 
and exhibited that elevated and comprehensive states- 
manship which the constitution demands of its real 
friends. I refer, of course, to Mr. Legare, the late 
attorney general, with whom I had the happiness to 
be intimately acquainted; whom I knew not only as 
‘an accomplished 5 but also as a great law- 

I speak of him to you here, not merely to pay 
a deserved tribute to his worth, but because I know 


of no man whom I would sooner propound as an ex- pu 


ample to young men enttring the profession which 
he has so much adorned. I had indeed looked to 
him with great fondness of expectation. I had look- 
ed to see him accomplish what he was so well fitted 
to do—what, 1 know, was the darling object of his 


ton, October 12, 1835. It is pregnant with meaning, | pure ambifion—to engraft the civil law upon the 


and g 
soule 
and may be found on 
lately publjshed. Mr. 

Under present circumstances, 


ebster says:— 


ives utterance to the sentiments of a whole ; Jurisprudence of this country, and thereby to expand 

whig. It is the conclusion of his remarks, | the common law to greater usefulness and a wider 

age 36 of the third volume i ae to 
«6 r. 


the progress of society. 
Legare was a native of South Carolina, and 


should wish to | was graduated, 1 understand, at an early age at Co- 


avoid any concealment, and to state my political | lumbia College. He proceeded after he left that in- 


opinions, in their full se ink and breadth. 
I desire not tostand betore 
no opinions, or of such a mixture of op 


stitution to Edinburgh, where he devoted himself, 


the country as a man of | with great diligence and intensity of study, to general 
ite opin- | and classical literature. 


He then went to the con- 


ions that fhe result has no character at all. On the|tinent and pursued the study of the civil law with 
contrary, I am desirous of standing as one who is great assiduity and success, and afterwards returned 


bound to his own consistency by the frankest avowal 
of his sentiments, on all important and interestin 
octasions. I am not partly for the constitution an 
artly against it; lam wholly for it, for it altogether, 
or it as it is, and for the exercise, when occasion 
requires, of all its just powers, as they have hereto- 


to South Carolina to practice, and became soon 
eminent at the barof that state. 

“It is a most singular circumstance that eminence 
in general literature should, in the public mind, de- 
tract from a man’s reputation as a lawyer. It is an 
unworth 


fore been exercised by Washington, and the great | jurisprudence may borrow aid as well as receive or- 
men who have followed him in his administration. | nament from the cultivation of all the other branches 


I disdain, altogether, the character of an uncom- Of human knowledge. 


mitted man. I am committed, fully committed; com- 
mitted to the full extent oſ all that I am, and all that 


I hope, to the constitution of the country, to its love 


and reverence, to its defence and maintenance, to its | 
warm commendation to every American heart, and 

to its vindication and just praise, before all mankind. 

And 1 am committed against every thing which, in m 
judgment, may weaken, endanger, or destroy it. 1 

am committe agana the encouragement of local 

rties and local feelings; I am committed against all 

ostering of anti-national spirit; I am committed 

against the slightest infringement of the original com- 

promise, on which the constitution was founded, 1 
am committed against any and every derangement of 
the powers of the several departments of the govern- 

ment, against any derogation from the constitutional | 
authority of congress, and especially ogainst all ex- 
tension of executive power; and I am committed 
against any attempt to rule the free people of this 
country by the power and the patronage of the go- 
vernment itself. I am committed, fully and entirely 
committed, against making the governmeut the peo- 
ple's master. | 

These, gentlemen, are my opinions. I have pur- 

ely avowed them, with the utmost frankness.— 
They are not the sentiments of the moment, but the 
‘result of much reflection, and of some experience in 
the affairs of the country. J believe them to be such 
‘sentiments as are alone campatible with the perma- 
ment prosperity of the country, or the long continu- 
ane of its union. 

And now, gentlemen, having thus solemnly avowed 
these sentiments, and these convictions, if you should 
find me hereafter to be false to them, or to falter in 
their support, I now conjure you, by all the duty you 
owe your country, by all your hopes of her prosperity 
and renown, by all your Jove for the general course 
of liberty throughout the world—ZJ conjure you, that, 


But the prejudice exists: and 
yet one would think thatthe public had witnessed so 
many examples of men who were great scholars and 
great lawyers likewise, that the prejudice might be 
at this day disarmed of so much of its quality as is 
apt to do injustice to the reputation of living 
men. Lord Mausfield was a most eminent scholar 
in general letters; but he was also unsurpassed in 
jurisprudence. Sir William Blackstone was so ele- 
gant a scholar that his commentaries are models of 
pure English prose; but they are none the less the 
invaluable mine of the laws of England. Lord Sto- 
well, the friend and executor of Dr. Johnson, was 
in various attainments exceeded by few; but his 
knowledge of general jurisprudence was greater than 
that of any man of hisday. Some of the proudest 
names now on the English benches are some of Eng- 
land’s best scholars. But there as well as here 
—though certainly it is far greater here—the public 
prejudice almost denies to a great scholar the right 
to be eminent as a jurist. Dr. Johnson has said 
‘And mark what ills the acholar’s life assail, 
Tail, envy, want, the patron and the goal.’ - 

„None of these were the evils of our friend. His 
only evil that his reputation as a lawyer was some- 
times underrated, because of his great general at- 
tainments. But nothing could be more unfounded 
than this idea. He considered the law as his pursuit; 
as his object; as the field of his ambition. Fifteen 
years ago I knew bim as an eminent lawyer. He 
afterwards went abroad in a diplomatic capacity; and 
at Brussels, where he resided, devoted himself anew 
to the study of the civil law with a view to make it 
subservient to the great object of his life, the expan- 
sion of the common law, and the forcing into it the 
enlarged and liberal principles and just morality of 
the Roman jurisprudence. This object he seemed 
about to accomplish: for his arguments before the 
supreme court were crowded with the principles of 


prejudice; for certainly the science of 


renouncing me as a recreant, you yourselves go on—right| the Roman law wrought into the texture of the com- 
an straight forward, in maintaining with your utmost mon law with great success. In every sentence that 
zeal, and with all your power, the true principles of 1 heard, I was struck with this union of the two sys- 
the best, the happiest, the most glorious constitution: tems. At the same time, the whole was wrought in 
of a free goverument, with which it has pleased Prov-'a style beautiful and chaste, but never passing from 
idence, in any age, to bless any of the nations of the the line of the argument nor loosing sight of the 
earth. [Salem Register. cause. Hu argumentation was marked by the closest 
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logic; at the same time he had a presence in speaking 
which I have never seen exceHed. He had a warm, 
rich style, but he had no declamation; for he knew 
that declamation belongs neither to the jurist nor 
to the scholar. 

uit was only during the last summer thet he wrote 
to me that he intended to translate Heinecias’s Ele- 
ments; for he wished, he said, to entice the Ameri- 
ea lawyer to the study of the civil law. He added, 
that he had nothing to gain by such a work, bat that 
he would undergo the labor as a homage to his eow- 
Knowing bis eminent qualifeations for the task 
I advised him to make the translation, and to add to 
it notes of his own, so as to adapt the principles to 
the existing state of the commen law; telling him 
that he would thereby confer a benefit on the coun- 
try which no man of the age would be likely to ex- 


‘tA few years since he published a paper in the N. 
York Review on the Origin, History, and Influence, 
of Roman legislation, and afterwards printed it se- 
parately from the Review itself. Whoever reade 
that essay—and | hope you will alt read ii wil 
ceive his vast attainments in the civil law. Yeu, 
who have not heard him, cannot judge of bis attaia- 
ments in the common law; but 1, who heard his ar- 
guments, know that he devoted himself to the com- 
mon law with a wise perception of its defects, and a 
r to ameliorate them with the riches of the 
civil law; and I may say of him, having seen his 
of both systems of juris nce, that be 

with them F the one in one bead 
and the other in the other hand, inthe path of a great 
jurist. 


“Although he might have had other places in the 
gin of the government—as I have been told—yet be 
esired only the office of attorney general, and he 
desired that for the sake of the law. When, tbere- 
fore, the question is asked, was he eminent as a law- 
yer? 1 answer, no man was more so. Do you atk 
what was the secret of his eminence? I answer. it 
was diligence, profound study, and withholdiag his 
mind from the political excitements of the day. 

“To me, his loss is irreparable. How few dol 
see around me of severe studies in W 
willing to devote their days and nights to the maste- 
ry and improvement of it as a great science, and 
looking for the fame that comes of devotion like his. 
Such study is not fanned by the breath of popular 
applause, and so it is rare. But in him it shope 
most brilliantly. I pronounce him a great loss, as 
one of the most valuable lights of jurisprudence 
that it has been my happiness to know—my mi 
tune to lose. 

“Jt was but the day before yesterday—and before 
I had heard of his death, the news of which met me 
as I was going from my own house—that I had taken 
down Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, and had turned te 
the passage where he begins, ‘As I was leaving Gii- 
cia to go to Rhodes, I heard of the death of Herten- 
sius.“ Hortensius, the great Roman lawyer, so much 
and so justly praised by Cicero died, as we are told, 
when his usefulness had been completed. How dif- 
ferent from him who has been taken from us, when 
we had just learned to appreciate his inestimable 
value to the jurisprueence of the country. To Co- 
thegus, another orator, Cicero applies the remark of 

nius: 

Is dictus ollis popularibus olim, 

Qui tum vivebant homines, atque ævum agilabant, 

Flos delibatus populi.” 

“Isay of the attorney general, nor delibatus pepuli; 
I say of him, Flos delibatus juris.t 

“As I looked a little further, I came upon the pas- 


maste 
walk 


| sage, by a striking coincidence, expressed what bas 


since been realized to my own feelings, as the full 
influence of such a life; a life, the only deep lamen- 
tations for which is, that he had had so little time to 
make himself fully a Wig by the whole repub- 
lic. I give you the English first, that I may a 
wards give you the more beautiful Latin. ‘They 
therefore seem to me to have lived both fortunately 
and happily, not only in other states, but especially 
in ours, who have been permitted not merely to en- 
joy authority and the renown of action, but alsa te 
attain the praise of wisdom; whose memory and re- 
utation, in our gravest and severest cares, have 
en truly grateful, whenever in history we have 
fallen upon ihem. 


*He who was called by the men ot other timey, thea 
upon the stage, the chosen fullower of the people. 

tI say of the attorney general, xor chosen of the peo- 
ple—I say of him, the chosen flower of the law. 

tltaque ii mihi videntur fortunate beateque vixiese, 
cum in ceteris civitatibus, tum maxime in nostra, qui- 
bus cum auctoritate, rerumque gestarum gloria, tem 
etiam sapienti laude perfrui licut. Quorum memorie 
et recordatio in maximis: nostris gpravissinusque -curis 


jucunda sane fuit, cuman eaim nuper ex sriudue duo- 
2 


dam incidissemus.— Cic. da Clar, Orut. 
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i “J disiniss the subject with the remark, that the 


least possible delay. The rail road isto enter the 
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Ready. In construction 


bi constitution has lost one of its best friends; the au-] Bavarian territory at Hof, whence it is to passthrough | From Trieste to Gloggnitz -~ 50 miles 

i' preme court one of its brightest ornaments; the] Augsburg aod Nuremberg, and run on to the southern | ‘ Gloggnitz to Olmutz 40 miles 

| country an inestimable man, whose independence, | frontier at Lindau; thus traversing the entire king-| ‘‘ Olmutz to Prague — 32 miles 

i! whose public virtue, whose rare endowments, and] dom from north to south, a distance of about one] Prague to Dresden — 20 miles 
whose freedom from all the arts of popularity, gave] hundred and fifty leagues. The bill for the construe-| ‘ Dresden to Magdeburg 30 miles 

a! full assurance of a life of the highest value to the | tion of this rail road has been submitted to the Bava- Not yet open- 
bi state. To me, had my own career closed before his, rian Chambers. The expenses of the construction ed, but cer- 
a single word of praise from his lips, could I have | are to be covered by a loan. “ Magdeburg to Hanover 20 miles ] tain to be 
ti looked back to know it, would have been as valuable] The Munich-Augsburg company have declared a | opened in a 
N a tribute as from any other human being.” dividend for the year, on their shares, of three per few months. 
ee | CO, We have not heard whether the shareholders | Hanover to Cologne 48 miles 


ko 


RAIL ROADS IN GERMANY. 


b, 


i 


Tom the London Morning Chronicle. 


have made up their differences with the directors, or 
whether the company can yet be said to have lost the 
unenviable distinction of being the worst managed of 
all the German rail roads. 


The year’s result of the German railroads at pre-] The line, however, which at the present moment 


sent ia activity has been published, and shows an in- justly excites the greatest interest in Germany, and 
3 oreaso of nearly two millions of travellers in 1842 as | which to England is of more importance than all the 
è compared with 1841. The following table will show | other German rail roads put together, is the project- 
» tbo number of passengers and the amount (in English | ed line from Hamburg to Berlin, of which as yet only 
à money) received for passengers and goods during the | a few miles have been completed, namely, from Ham- 
» month of December, and during the whole of the year | burg to Bergedorf. The enterprising mercantile com- 
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munity of Hamburg were, if we mistake not, the first 
in Germany to bestir themselves for the establish- 


i i ment of rail-roads, but encountered so many obsta- 

putine Dee unnig W cles in the jealousy of their neighbors that oe plan 

— ` | after another was abandoned in despair. It was at 

Names of Rail Roads. No. of Money tength, however, determined that so much of the line 

` pas- recei- | towards Berlin as ran upon their own territory should 

sen- ved. | be executed at ali events, and they calculated that 

gers brih a 5 had been made, they would 

. A m ita e easier to overcome objections. 

ne ewer 5.550 11.506 4.7240. The result has justified that calculation. All oppo- 

Lainz Alen 8˙1730 1 5'266 Sition on the part of Denmark and Mecklenburg has 

Munich. Augab ce 9 929 26.865 | gradually been overcome, the political difficulties to 

Hambury Bergedorf 9.315 6,277 the undertaking have been all obviated, and nothing 

Berlin Stettin 12.135 now remains but to raise the necessary capital in 

pha anid 13.273 r bes to proceed with the construction: of the rail 
u-Oppein 14,236 633 ; 

Manheim; Heidelberg 0 39.914 la ordibery times there would be no difficulty in 

Dassidoff. Elberfel 1419 113 , obtaining, in Hamburg and Berlin, purchasers for all 

Brurewick-Marsburg 20.70 14,993 | the shares én such an undertaking as a rail road in- 

Borlia- A nhalt 20,925 79.577 | tended to connect the two cities; but at the present 

Vienna-Siockerau 20,826 14.894 | time several circumstances contribute to impede the 

Vienns-Brunn-Olmutz {21,638 110,617 | prompt filling up of the subscription list. The cala- 

Magdebur: -Leipzig* mity which befel Hamburg last May is still severely 

Lei Dresden 30 955 99,579 felt there, independently of which Hamburg has 

M > ate Feank (ort 2.811 74.795 largely participated in the effects of that commercial 

Niremborg-Furth 33.874 6.271 depression under which England has now been suf- 

Vienna-Raab 36 535 3795 l. 151.3931 71641] fering for so considerable a time. Many of the citi- 


The total number of passengers during the month 
of December (without including Magdeburg and 


ipsic) was 368,049; the number in the corresponding | world the state of 
month of 1841 was 289,864. During the whole year] has reduced them. 


of 1842 the number of passengers was 6,829,002 


zens of Hamburg have passed from affluence to po- 
verty in consequence of the great fire, and many more 
are probably still struggling to conceal from the 
insolvency to which that calamity 

Capital is, therefore, necessarily 


Jess abundant in Hambu w than i : 
whereas in 1841 the number was 5,071,342; so that, peas: Ger) in Hamburg no an in more prospe 


and other circumstances contribute just 


on the whole year, there appears an increase off now in Germany to invite the investment of surplus 


1,757 660. In the returns of several of the lines the capital in other undertakings. 


The King of Prussia 


amount received is not specified, owing to their not has projected a colossal system of rail roads to radi- 
having made up their accounts for the last quarter] diate from his capital towards the extreme points 


at the time the general statement was made up. Ap-/ of his kingdom. 


any of the lines which he has de- 


proximate calculations have in the meantime been | termined on, and which have received the sanction 
made, according to which the whole number of tra- of the states, however important they may be in a po- 
vellers, along adi the Jines, has been estimated at jical or military point of view, are not likely to pro- 
6,570,000, and the amount received 7,000,000 Nhe- duce much profit to those who would make them at 
nish florins, or about £583,333; a sum perhaps less their own risk; the king, in order, nevertheless, to 
than was anticipated by the original estimates of the insure their construction, has guarantied to the capi- 
different companies, but which must still be looked | talists who will undertake them a minimum interest 


on as large, when the circumstance is taken into ac- 
count that the majority of the twenty-one rail roads 


of three and a half per cent. This guaranty fund is 
not to be extended to the line from Berlin to Ham- 


enumerated in the above table are still incomplete, burg, which has been looked on by the Prussian go- 


or are only portions of a more extensive system, the 
real traffic of which will not be known until 
whole system has been brought into activity. Even 
those lines which are complete, such as the lines that 
connect Berlin and Dresden, or Vienna and Olmutz, 
will probably become much more productive to their 
proprietors when the other lines now in construction 
shall have covered all Germany with a net of rail 


s. 
The Linz Budweis rail road conveys no passengers 
during the winter months, owing to the accumulation 
of snow in the mountains, and the consequent impos- 
sibility of making the 711 with any degree of regu- 
larity. Indeed, upon all the German rail roads, it 
will be seen the number of travellers was small in 


verument as so secure a speculation that no guaranty 


the | from the state would be requisite to induce capital- 


ists to enter upon it. Eventually this anticipation 
will no doubt, be 14 justified; but in the mean time 
what may be called the state rail roads in Prussia 
will by many be deemed a safer investment, the Prus- 
sian government guarantying the dividends on the 
shares, not merely from the time when the rail roads 
shall have been completed, but from the day when 
the works commence. 

In addition to these circumstances, there are cer- 
tain local jealousies and rivalries that are exerting 
such means as they have at their command to delay, 
if they cannot wholly prevent, the construction of the 
rail road between Hamburg and Berlin. When the 


December compared ta the monthly average of the lines now in construction are completed there will be 


ear. 
j The Leipzig-Altenburg line is only the commence- 


ment of one which is to connect the chief cities of | other from 


Saxony with those of Bavaria. The road was p 
tially opened to Altenburg on the 19th of September, 


and will in a few months be further opened to Crim- | scarcel 
mitzschau. The Bavarian government seems deter-| come t 


mined that that part of the rai] road which will tra- 


two great lines extending, the one from Trieste, over 
Vienna, Prague, and Dresden, to Antwerp; and the 
rieste, over Vienna, Breslau, and Ber- 
lin, to Hamburg Should the line to Antwerp be 
finished sooner than that to Hamburg, there can 
be a doubt that the Antwerp line would be- 
e main artery for German commerce, and 
that much of the trade of Hamburg would be drawn 


verse Bavarian ground shali be constructed with the off by her Belgian rival. It may be worth while to 


Had made no return at the end of January. 


present the present state of these two limes to our 
readers in a tabular form: 


* Cologne to Antwerp (or 


Ostend) 40 miles 


: 130 mileg 150 miles 
Of the line from Trieste to Aütwerp, therefore, 
130 (German) miles of rail road are complete, and 
150 miles remain to be executed; but of the construc- 
tion of these 150 miles within a brief space of time, 
there can scarcely be a doubt, now that the Austrian 
and Flemish governments have taken the respective 
lines under their powerful protection. Whether these 
governments are acting wisely, in burdening them- 
selves with a guaranty which must have the effect of 
adding to the national debt of either country, time 
alone can solve. 
The following is the present state of the line from 
Trieste, over Vienna aod Berlin, to Hamburg: 
Ready. In construction. 
Trieste to Gloggnitz — 50 miles 
Gloggnitz to Leipsick 40 miles — 
Leipnick to Oppeln 20 


Frem 
(X3 


‘¢ Oppeln to Breslau 104“ — 
66 Breslau to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder — 34 „ 
“ Frankfort to Berlin 10 — 
% Berlin to Hamburg — 36 “ 
60 “ 140 „ 


On the former of these lines, it will be seen, a 
much larger portion of the work has been complet- 
ed, a larger amount of capital has consequently been 
invested, and a powerful rival interest is organized, 
which will do what it can to deter the timid from in- 
vesting their funds in a rail road from Berlin to 
Hamburg. Bohemia, Saxony, Hanover, the Prus- 
sian 5 on the Rhine, and Belgium, are inter- 
ested, or believe themselves to be interested, in de- 
feating the Humburgers. and the consequence has 
been an active paper warfare, which has of late 
been extended even to England. Calculations are 
constantly published in the newspapers with a view 
to demonstrate the improbability of a remuneratin 
traffic, and a friendly uneasiness is even expresse 
lest some unfortunate dupes should be prevailed 
upon in England to throw away their money on so 
hopeless an undertaking. An instance of this oc- 
curred in our own paper, on the 8th inst. when an 
advertisement of some length was inserted in the shape 
of a letter, purporting to proceed from an English- 
man at Berlin, who was made to give expression to 
sundry apprehensions, lest the purses of his confie 
ding countrymen should be laid under contribution. 
We have no objection to warnings of this sort. John 
Bull has, in his time, been seduced to invest a deal 
of his hard earned money in the purchase of moon- 
shine, and it will be better for him in future to be 
too cautious than too confident; at the same time, 
well aware of the quarter whence these warnings 
proceed, and of the motives that dictate them, we 
are not inclined to attach much importance to them, 
or to feel any deep obligation to their authors- 


There is no city on the continent in whose welfare 
England is more interested than Hamburg. Our ex- 
ports to that city average annually from five to six 
millions, (nearly the whole being cotton and woollen 
manufactures and hardware,) and every udditional 
facility of communication with the interior must 
have the effect of increasing so profitable a trade. 
The rail roads terminating at Antwerp run, more- 
over, through no part of Germany but the states 
embodied in the Customs Union, whereas, nearly 
half the line from Hamburg to Berlin pagses through 
Danish and Mecklenburg territory, where the duties 
on British manufactures are comparatively trifling, 
and are likely to remain so, neither of these two 
countries having any manufacturing interests to pro- 
tect, and both of them being deeply interested in cul- 
tivating a commercial intercourse with England for 
the disposal of their agricultural produce. The mo- 
ment either line is complete to Trieste, that line 
must become the road from England to India, in pre- 
ference to that over Paris and Marseilles; but there 
are many reasons why the line from Hamburg over 
Berlin, about 900 English miles in length, would be 

referable to that from Antwerp, over Dresden and 
rague, which would be at least 1,260 English miles 


long 


¢ 
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of several days will be effected in the transit of the 
overland mail from India to England. The whole 
system of continental travelling, moreover, must un- 
dergo a change; for it will be intolerably absurd to 
make a man waste days at a rai! road station on the 
formalities of his passport, when in the space of 
time thus lost he might have travelled from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic. Will not even the na- 
tional character be likely to undergo a modification 
when such rapidity of locomotion has become one 
of the accustomed occurrences of life in every part 
of the country? 


ͤ—PI—ũñ— . ea 
PANAMA CANAL. 


The people of Hamburg look to England for some 
ass Htanoe in carrying out their rail road, in the reali- 
zation of which they think England almost as much 
interested as themselves. Individual capitalists, 
however, will be guided by the prospect of profit 
only; and of all the continental rail roads we know 
of aone that promises better. At the termini of the 
lise we have a population amounting to more than 
half a million of souls; and although no large city 
oceurs on the way, yet at both extremes the rail road 
will come into communication with an ‘intercourse 
of wide extension and first-rate importance. The 
country, moreover, through which the rail road will 
run is nearly a dead level, and it may be doubted, 
whether there is any rail road of the same length, 
in any part of the world, in the construction of 
which fewer natugal difficulties have presented them- 
selves, than may be looked for between Hamburg 
and Berlin. All the rail roads terminating at Ber- 
lin, and now in activity. have turned out profitable 
undertakings, and of all, the shares are now at a con- 
siderable premium. 

The companies interested in the steam navigation 
from Hamburg to Magdeburg are also active in their 
exertions to prevent the realization of the rail road 
from Hamburg to Berlin, though it may be doubted 
whether the river traffic, particularly with the steam- 
ers, would not continue with nearly the present ac- 
tivity, even if the rail road were in full operation. 
The travellers to Saxony, Bohemia, and Central 
Germany would still continue to journey up the Elbe 
to Magdeburg. 

The Leipzig-Dresden line has published its annual | 


Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot. 
Naat June 10, 1843. 
My next three or four letters will be occupied in 

giving a full history of the proposed canal across the 

Isthmus of Darien, with valuable statistical informa. 

tion, and other facts connected with the subject—a 

subject which l hope and believe is deeply interest- 
ing, not alone to the merchant, the christian and phi- 
lanthropist, but to all, of every calling, in every coun- 
try blessed with the light of civilization. This pro- 
jected Canal is not so great“ as a mere work of art, 
as has been shown, but rather for the incalculable 
influence it must inevitably exert upon the commerce 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, countries ex- 
porling nearly 600,000 tons of merchandize arnually, 
which must now double Cape Horn, a passage uni- 
versally known to he as unsafe as it is tedious. We 
learn that this canal will bring the Islands of the Pa- 
cific, Japan, China, Australia, Borneo, and Sumatra, 
nearly four thousand leagues nearer our shores, mak- 
ing a difference, to say nothing of greater safety in 
life and property, of several months in one voyage 
alone. hat a mighty revolution in the moral and 
political institutions of these countries may we not 
gle line of rails. The second line is now complet- imagine, in meditating upon such indisputable facts. 

ed, and will allow a greatly increased activity. As Alex. de Humbolt said years ago to Bolivar, “if a 

Branch lines are spoken of from Leipzig to Chem- canal communication is opened here, the result must 

nitz, and from Dresden to Chemnitz, as likely to be be an immediate change in the political condition of 

undertaken in the course of the present year. Asia; the Isthmus of Panama has been for ages the 
No German government is exerting itself more! only obstacle to protect China against the commercial 
zealously in the cause of rail roads at present than; invasion of Europe.” 

that of Austria. The report of the For information proposed to be furnished, J am in- 


report, and a very satisfactory report it is for the 
shareholders. ‘The dividend for the last year is to 
be 6 per cent. and the estimates for the coming year 
promise a considerable increase in the receipts, ac- 
companied by a considerable reduction of expendi- 
ture. The receipts of 1842, showed an increase of 
50 per cent., as compared with those of 1841. Till 
recently this rail road had been working with a sin- 


ienna-Raab 
coinpany for the last year appears to have been quite debted to one whom the editor of the Patriot knows 
an agreeable surprise to the shareholders, who, if to be competent to give it accurately, but whose name 
we understand aright the abstract that has appeared I am not authorized to use publicly. I may, without 
in a German paper, have received five per cent. in- justly incurring the imputation of egotism, say that 
terest on their capital, independently of a half per all I furnish can be strictly relied upon in erery par- 
cent. which has been paid over to the reservet fund. | ticular, and will be, if not by far more correct, atleast 
The works of the government, however, will in a | fuller than any other account that has appeared in re- 
short time give increased value to this line. The lation to a work to which the eyes of the civilized 
works for the extension of the line to Trieste are in| world are directed, in anticipation of the great changes 
active progress, and 80, at the other extremity, are that must follow its completion. I may add, it will 
those for the extension of the Vienna-Olmutz rail-| contain all the information to be had until the official 
road to Prague. A treaty has been concluded with report is made to the Panama company, which will 
55 e = the ba road from Prague be about five years hence. 

to Dresden; so far, therefore, as Austria is concern- he New York Courier and irer, i i 
ed, the rail road from the Adriatic to the Nor th Sea! of E 191 salle on iabe ae lea o 
1 5 ren aii for. 1 during the winter, | common error of editors and geographers, when at- 
rom five to eight thousand workmen have been con- tempting to describe the country in the vicinity of the 
stantly at work on the Bohemian part of the line, | Isthmus of Darien, The reason why most, if not all, 
but on the return of spring it is intended to strain our geographies are totally wrong in their accounts of 
every nerve to accelerate the great undertaking. this interesting point, may be amply ascertained in 
A new German rail road, that between Heidel- my next; as also the historical of this immense pro- 
ject, it has a history, and an interesting one 


berg and Carlsruhe, will shortly be opened as far as 

from Heidelberg to Langenbrucken, a distance of withal, dating so far back as the days of Pizarro and 

about fifteen miles. Experimental trips were per- Charles the fifth,) including an account of the woful 

formed on the 26th and 27th ult. but we have not yet| failure of Col. Biddle, who was sent by our govern- 

seen any account of the rail road having been open-| ment to Panama, to ascertain the practicability of 
opening a communication between the Atlantic and 


Pacific, of which mission but little has heretofore been 
known by our citizens, 
June 17, 1843. 


For some time past the European as well as the 
American public Journals have been much occupied 
with the projected improvement across the Isthmus 
of Darien: it seems, therefore, at least useful to give 
an historical sketch of this project, more especially 


ed for the use of the public. 

In the kingdom of Wurtemberg, also, the govern- 
ment has very splendid schemes, which will proba- 
bly be realized, but not without imposing a conside- 
rable additional debt on the country, in the shape of 
a guaranty ama to the capitalists who advance their 
money. There are to be private rail roads and state 
rail roads in Wurtemberg; the former are to be un- 
dertaken by companies, to whom the government 
guarantees an interest of four per cent. on the capi- 
tal udvancing, reserved to itself, however, the right 
of buying up the rail roads on payment of the mo- 
ney expended on them. The state rail roads are to 
be constructed by the government, and a loan is to 
be raised to defray the expenditure. Among the 
lines recommended by the committec of the Second 
Chamber is one te connect the Rhine and the Danu- 
be, from which several branches are intended to 
radiate. 

In looking at the immense works now in progress 
in Germany, it is impossible to forbear from specu 
lating upon the vast results that must in a few years 
be obtained. With a rail road 900 miles in length, 
it will be quite practicable to travel from Hamburg 
to Trieste in forty or fifty hours, and thus a saving 


cific and Atlantic oceans, will give new activity to the 
commerce of the whole world; will open sources of 
wealth until then unknown; will remove the civil dis- 
sensions which for nearly balf,a century have neu- 
tralized the efforts of the friends of humanity in the 
republics of South America; will open a safe route 
for civilization into the despotic empires of Western 
Asia; will create numerous establishments in those 
fertile and delightful islands, dispersed over the wide 
extent of Oceania, fram New Holland to Kamschatka, 
and wiil ensure to navigators q new route as rapid as 
it is safe. The political and commercial importance 
of the Isthmus of Darien had been foreseen and as- 
certained by Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru. In a 
letter to Charles V. he demonstrated that (“thanks to 


as the completion of a marine canal between the Pa- 


the position of Panama“) the crown of Spain could, 
at some future time. undertake the conquest of Asia; 
he there insists on the political necessity of keeping the 
rest of Europe ignorant of the facility with which 
the river Chagres and its tributaries could be canal- 
led so as to allow ships to pass in less than a day from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. From that time 
forward, this advice was constantly renewed to the 
Vice Roys which the court of Spain sent to New 
Grenada, and ordered the governors of the different 
cities and places in the neighborhood of the Isthmus, 
to exclude from it as far as possible all foreigners, 
and more especially the English and French. The 
maps and plans which the jealous policy of Spain 
caused to be secretly constructed, prove that she 
never lost sight of the idea of one day effecting a 
communication between the two seas; and that she 
knew both the importance of the enterprize and the 
means of accomplishing it. In the meantime, the ofi- 
cers commissioned to explore the country were order- 
ed to represent the Isthmus as a very unhealthy re- 
gion, covered with swamps and rocks. It was not 
until 1826, that Bolivar, on the recommendation of 
Alex. de Humbolt, directed two engineers (Messrs. 
Falmark and Leloyd) to survey and report a plan of 
the Isthmus to Chagres. Unſortunately these two 
talented engineers, oecupied solely with the idea of 
remlering the Chagres river navigable, and of con- 
necting it with Panama by a rail road, directed their 
attention in the first place to Cruces, whence they de- 
scended to Chagres, leaving thus unexplored the wide 
valley extending along the left bank of the river, in 
a direction from northwest and southeast. However, 
if these examinations fuiled in their prineipal object, 
that of uniting the two oceans by means of a canal, 
they proved that tiere was no obstacle to the con- 
struction of a commodious road of some description. 
As early, therefore, as 1834, the congress ‘of New 
Granada, knowing that the Holland company had for 
a long time renounced the chimerical idea of eanalling 
the river St. Juan and lake Nicaragua, invited foreign 
capitalists to unite the two oceans by means of a road. 


On the 27th May 2835, the Granadian government 
granted to Count Charles de Thierry (an Englishman 
by birth, but of French descent,) the privilege of 
constructing a canal to unite tbe two countries through 
the valley which he had just explored, being guided 
by the geological character of the country, as first in · 
dicated by Alex. de Humbolt. During this period, 
the American senate, anxious to secure the interests 
of the United States, invited the president to take 
such measures as he might deom expedient to accom- 

lish the same object. The president selected Col. 
Biddle, who after visiting Guatimala, the San Juan 
river, and Nicaragua, (where a canal was projected 
by a company of capatalists, at the head of which 
was the king of Holland,) was to have proceeded to 
Chagres and thence to Panama, in order to obtain 
full information in regard to uniting the two oceans 
by means ofa rood. The government of the country 
was not aware that at this very moment, (Ist May, 
1835,) when Colonel Biddle was being sent to the 
government of New Granada, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of his fellow citizens, the Count 
de Thierry was obtaining the privilege of construct- 
ing a canal, (27th May, 1835.) On his arrival at the 
Isthmus, (27th November, 1835,) finding he was 
too late to participate in the privileges granted to 
Count de Thierry, and ony mindſul of bis personal 
interest, he arrayed himself in open opposition to the 
Count, and neglected no means of demonstrating to 
the inhabitants of Panama the impossibilily of con- 
structing a canal across the Isthmus, without even 
giving himself the trouble of inspecting and examin- 
ing the route, as he had been directed to do. Colo- 
nel Biddle was sufficiently sagacious to see at a glance 
the immense wealth which the opening of a canal, 
or even of a road, across the Isthmus would secure 
to the company undertaking it. The privilege of con- 
structing a canal being already granted, he could only 
hope to succeed in his object of rivalling ando ing 
that undertaking by projecting a railroad. He was 
no more justifiable in representing the construction of 
a canal across the Isthmus as impracticable, than was 
Count de Thierry when he pretended it was impossi- 
ble to construct a rail road. Both modes of commu- 
nication are equally possible and easy—the canal 
having the advantage of greater and more general 
utility, and with but little additional expenses. How- 
ever as this may be, Col. Biddle, misled by jealousy, 
and forgetting the objects of his mission, asked and 
obtained tn his own name a charter authorising him to 
construct a rai] road either immediately, or within 
two years from the time of being opened, and at a 
distance to the right or left of three miles beyond 
the line of the projected canal. The government of 
the United States highly disapproved the conduct of 
Colonel Biddle, and instructed Mr. McAfee, charge 
d'affuirs, so to inform the president of New Grana- 
da. Colonel B.ddle died shortly after his return to 
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the United States, from mortification at not having 


succeeded in his mission. We shall resume this sub- 
Jeet in our next, when new facts will be given which 


Canyet fail to prove interesting to all classes of your 
readers. . 


June 19, 1843. 

In my last, an historical sketch of this great work 
was given down to the time of Col. Biddle’s failure. 
In pursuance, the Count de Thierry was also unable 
to fulfil his engagements with the republic of New 
Granada; and as the period named in the fifth article 
of the treaty was about to expire, and furthermore, 
as his daring expedition of New Zealand, of which 
several of the chiefs had chosen him king, required 
Capital, ships, arms, and munitions, to sustain the ho- 
nor of his title, he applied to two French houses in 
Guadaloupe, Messrs. Salamon and Toly de fa Sa- 
bla. These immediately repaired to Panama, thence 
to Bogota. and after having effected a union with 
several of the most wealthy and influential houses 
of the country, obtained a ratification of the retro- 
cession with more extended privileges and a better 
defined title. From this period, the preparatory 
Jabors have been steadily pursued, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Morell, a skillful engineer. But impe- 
netrable forests, numerous rivers and streams, some- 
times obstructed by rafts of timber of immense eize; 
the sounding of all these water courses; the explor- 
ing the whole line of the projected canal; the diff- 
cu of uniting a sufficient number of intelligent 
workmen, and many other obstacles inherent in the 
country which it was necessary to explore, compelled 
the company to ask of congress a decree, extending 
the powers of the first, and allowing them much 
more time. This decree is dated 30th May, 1838, and 
its frst term, stipulating a forfeiture in case of non- 
erection, will expire the 30th May, 1845—but, as 
in compliance with the terms of the treaty, a provi- 
sional road is complete, and all the preparatory labor 
terminated, the company may now proceed confi- 
dently and securely in the completion of its grand 
enterprize. 

Many persons have pretended, and still assert, chat 
át is impossible to procure a sufficient number of la- 
borers to execute so extensive an undertak ing injater- 

cal America: Such persons oaly speak from their 
knowledge of the habits of the people whilet under the 
dominion of Spain, when manual labor was in no de- 
mand,.and when the possession of property was a vain 
hope. It is now a well ascertained fact, u regard to 
the inhabitants of South America, that provided they 
are paid moderataly, they will work wath more acti- 
@ity and perseverance than those of Spain and the 
eouth of France. 

Many assertions have also been made respecting 
the difference between the tides of the two oceans; 
chese differences exist, and it is very much to be re- 
gretted that the rise of the tide in the Pacific ocean, 
instead of being only twenty-one, was not forty feet. 
In this case the canal would work nearly as any other 

river, or as an arm of the sea, neither more nor less; 
the pretended inundation of the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, which it is said would result from such a connec- 
tion, is based on a singular ignorance of the physi- 
cal laws of the Globe, and have had their origin in 
some disordered brain. This difference of tides is 
entirely owing to the attraction which the mountain 
ranges, extending along the west coast of America, 
exert over the: molecules of the ocean. Jt is also 
owing to this geological conformation that the waters 
of the Pacific are comparatively much deeper than 
those of the Atiantic near the coast. Perhaps there 
exists no where else in the world such facilities for 
extensive navigation, and especially by steam; as in 
the Pacific, we here find, along with a smooth sea 
but rarely agitated by storms and tempests, open 
coasts, free from concealed sub-marine shoals and 
rocks; an abundance of good ports with excellent an- 
e, easily accessible at all times and seasons; a 
bealthy climate, with an agreeable, mild temperature; 
for notwithstanding all that is said about the exces- 
sive heat of the tropics, it is proved, that with the 
exception of some countries, the heat near the coast 
rarely exceeds twenty-eight degrees of Reaumer; and 
that ordinarily during the hottest months, it is about 
twenty-six degrees; and besides, this heat is constant- 
ly modified by the continual blowing of the trade 
Winds, and the periodical flux and reflux of the tides. 
These remarks apply to almost the entire coast of 
Western America from Valparaiso to Panama, and if 
sometimes during the winter season the north winds 
blow with violence, they rarely continue more than 
from twelve to sixteen hours. The seasons in New 
Granada are divided into the rainy anddry. The first 
extends from June to the end of October, the last 
from November until June. ' 

At the second degree of south latitudg, the Cor- 
dilleras separate into three ranges, two of which ter- 
minate in the Caribbean sea, whilst the third gradu- 
ally subsides and disappears altogether in the neigh- 


borhood of Panama, to re-appear sgain. about thirty 
miles further west. These chains of mountains form 
between them valleys, or rather plains, the tempera- 
ture of which varies according to the local circum- 
stances of elevation or extent. In a single day, a 
traveller may experience the extremes of the four 
seasons of our climate. The sides of these lofty 
hills are covered with native forests; between them 
extend interminable plains, covered with numerous 
little bills of a conical form, around which grass 
grows to the height often of twelvefeet. In the ele- 
vated portions of the country, wheat is sown in 
March; about the middle of the mountains, corn or 
maize is planted in July; and in the valleys in Sep- 
tember. In these latter, the harvest is in January; 
in the middle regions it is in October; and in the ele- 
vated regions in August. This great variety of cli- 
mate is easily conceivable in a country offering such 
remarkable contrasts of character; in which the 
deep valleys serve in some measure as reservoirs of 
solar heat; and where the volcanic summits of the 
mountains are covered with eternal masses of snow. 
New Granada, containing within its boundaries the 
nucleus of the Andes, presents, more than any other 
country. the appearance of a volcanic region. In 
all the mountainous parts, large cicatrices are to be 
met with, the work of ancient volcanoes, now cover- 
ed with snow. These snow capped mountains also 
serve the pu of moderating the heat of the equa- 
torial sun in the valleys; and it is owing to this contrast 
that the inhabitants of the intermediate regions are 
permitted by nature to enjoy the temperature and 
productions of Europe. The mountains of Choco, 
and of Barbaeaos, afford an abundance of gold and 
platina: the valleys of Santa Rosa and of Panama, 
the Andes, of Quindice, and of Guezaime furnish sul- 
phuret of mercury; stone coal and mineral salt are 
found in many places; Mariquita, Pamplona and Ley- 
ra contain mines of silver; Canca, mines of gold; 
Moniquira copper mines; Sogamosa, lead; and the 
neighborhood of La Plata, iron ore. The washings 
of New Granada have furnished eighteen thousand 
mares of gold during the last years of peace; the 
rivers which flow from the Cordilleras yield emer- 
alds, cornelians, agates, and other precious stones.— 
Panama, Rio Hacha, and Marguerrita, have pearl 
fisheries. The metals concealed in the interior of 
the mountains, form zones, or strata, placed one 
above another; and by a happy arrangement, the 
richest are the most accessible to man. Above the 
gold and platina, comes the region of silver; the cop- 
per ranges above this; and again it is covered by the 
zone of iron. Nature has not been less bountiful in 
her distribution of agricultural riches. The coconut 
tree grows in all the valleys; the cinchos, sarsapa- 
rilla, imonafibriſuga, jathropha, &c. abound every 
where. The juice of the leaves of the guaco cures 
the bites of venomous reptiles. The Granadian flora 
also embraces the banana, the pine apple, the rocon, 
palm trees of every variety, the cocoa trees, the wax 
tree, and innumerable leguminous plants. Near the 
coast are found the cactus cochinellifera, the napel, 
the agare, and the vanilla. The forests abound in 
mahogany and dye woods, sugar cane, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, rice, and all the cereals are cultivat- 
ed with success. 

My limited space precludes my giving any thing 
mors in this letter, in reference to this important and 
beautiful spot. The subject will be continued in my 
next, when some valuable facts will be given. 

June 30, 1843. 

This country, in the vicinity of the city of Panama, 
covered with vast prairies, with impenetrable forests, 
and with prodigiously high mountains, necessarily 
contains a greet variety of animals, each living in its 
own proper region. Immense droves of wild horses 
and cattle cover the plains; nuu.erous tribes of mon- 
keys people the forests; the ant eater, the chlamy- 
phose, the armadillo, the tiger, and the bear inhabit 
the heights and wooded plains. There also is to be 
found the boa constrictor, twining himself around the 
trunks of trees, the rattle snake, and several other 
species of serpents; upon the snowy summits of the 

rdilleras, the condor spreads his immense wings; 
the eagle hovers ina lower region. Further down 
the woods are filled with legions of brilliant paroquets, 
dras, amazones, contigas, humming birds, and fly- 
catchers. Finally, the shores and rivers are crowd- 
ed with aquatic birds, and with turtles of enormous 
size, the oil of which is an important article of com- 
merce. 

Although New Granada was but lately engaged in 
a desperate struggle with Spain, and is scarcely yet 
emerged from a long course of civil wars, her com- 
merce has already, during only a few years of peace, 
attained considerable extent. There was imported 
into the Isthmus alone, from 1835 to 1840, to the 
value of one million eight hundred thousand dollars 
of merchandize, and two millions sixty-four thousand 
dollars worth exported—besides which, the articles 


transmitted across the Isthmus, for the same period, 
amounted to N The aggregate is not very 
large, certainly, but when we recollect the long strug- 
gie against the tyranny of Spain, the civil wars which 
ecimated all the republics of South Americas, and 
the absence of good means of communication, we are 
still astonished, and ask ourselves how a single pro- 
vince, after only a few years of repose, has been 
able to accomplish such a result This increase in 
commercial affairs, is also constantly augmenting 
owing to the establishment of a line of steamboats 
which ply regularly between Valparaiso and Lima 
and Panama. No doubt, when the projected Panama 
canal shall be completed. this city will become one 
of the most populous and rich in the world; for all 
the merchandize which now takes the dangerous 
circuitous and consequently expensive route of Ca pe 
Horn, will prefer the safer, shorter, and less expen- 
sive one. Independently of the profits which the in- 
habitants of the Isthmus will derive from the pas- 
sage of men and merchandize, whether they come 
from Europe to spread themselves upon the west 
coast of America, upon the Isles of Oceania from 
Van Dieman's Land to Kampschatka, or whether 
they come from India, from China, from Spain, from 
the Phillipines, or the Moluccas, they will derive 
much greater advantages from them than could re- 
sult from the cultivation of the earth, or any other 
mode of industry. But without dwelling upon the 
future advantages which the whole world, and espe- 
cially the inhabitants of Panama, will derive from a 
canal of sufficient depth to allow vessels, of twelve 
hundred tons burthen to pass, let us only examine 
what hae been doing for ages on this point of the 
globe:—Jamaica and St. Thomas are almost the only 
places which have heretofore sent merchandize di- 
rectly to Chagres for transhipment across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. This merchandize was transported 
from Chagres to Cruces in canoes, and from Cruces 
to Panama on mules, which compelled shippers to ar- 
range it in packages of from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds each. The price of trans- 
portation across, varies fro seventy-two to eighty- 
five dollars a ton, aeeording tocircumstances. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, and the enormity of 
the charges, there passed along the route, as has been 
seen above, a very large quantity of valuable mer- 
chandize destined for New Granada, Central America 
and Peru; but almost all the product of these countries 
have heretofore been, and are yet brought to Europe 
by way of Cape Horn. By means of the cana), the 
produci and merchandize may, in eight or ten hours 
transported between Panama and Chagres, in eith- 
er direction, in packages of any weight or dimen- 
sions; and in fixing the price of freight alone at eight 
dollars a ton, there will be a saving of from sixty-four 
to seventy-seven dollars. Who can doubt that the 
diminished expense and increased celerity of trans- 
portation will induce many shipments which cannot 
be made at present; and that the products and com- 
modities of the western coast of America, will take 
the shortest and cheapest route for reaching the mar- 
kets of Europe. 


A sufficiently exact estimate may be made of the 
quantity of merchandize which would pass by the 
3 canal, to be distributed in the states bor- 

ering on Panama, b7 taking as a basis the weight of 
the products of the different states in the neighbor- 
hood of the Isthmus, and also the weight of the mer- 
chandize transported to them at great expense and 
trouble. But it will be sufficient to remark that Gua- 
daloupe, which is 80 leagues (240 miles) in circum- 
ference, contains 128,000 inhabitants, of which 
94,500 are slaves, receives annually 200 to 250 ships 
from France with 50 to 60,000 tons of merchandize, 
and carrying back from 30 to 40,000 tons of sugar, 
coffee, rum, and other products. It may therefore 
be fairly assumed that the tonnage of European mer- 
chandize sent by Chagres, (instead of Cape Horn,) 
for transportation to Panama, and thence for distri- 
bution to New Granada, Central America, Peru, 
Guatemala and Mexico, will be at least double the 
amount of French importations at Guadaloupe. Thus 
the receipts of a canal ‘from these countries alone, 
may be estimated at 100,000 tons, which at 88 a ton 
is $800,000 
Expenses of management and repairs es- 
timated annually at 105,040 


Will leave a nett product of $694,960 

The expense of constructing the canal being 52, 
778 615, the debt may be extinguished in a little over 
three years. It is well to remark that we have not 
taken into the account either the whale ships going 
to the South Seas, or the merchant vessels engaged 
in trading to the Pacific Ocean, nor the ships com- 
ing fron: the coast of China, Japan, Kampschatka, Su- 
matra, Borneo, the Phillipines and. the Molucca Is- 
lands, Australia, and New Zealand, and which will 
prefer the pleasanter and safer route of Panama. 


‘ 
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354 Sea Island. Transactions of the week were mostly 
on northern uccounts. 

Ricola, June 21. Reccipts of cotton this sea- 
son 124,760 bales;—exported 122,742 bales;—on hand 
and on shipboard 2,018 bales. 


— ee 1 1 — — 


CHRONICLE. 


America® Trape anp Manvuracturss. During the 
week ending the lst instant, there were exported from 
‘the: part-ef ‘Boston nearly one thousand bales of domes- 
tic goods, of which upwards of nine hundred bales were 
-shipped:to-Geuth America. | 

A eng ee articles of mpor from the United States 
into England by the Great Western, on her last voyage 
“were-iron-ore and castor oil. Both seem to have excite 
ahe-curprise of the British—as iron ore their own produce 
and castor oil very heavy. 

‘The late consignment of American cotton goods, to 
‘the firms-of Baring and Brothers, London, has startled 
tthe . Lanasshire manufacturers. The ability of the Ame- 
tricans to compete with British production is eagerly laid 5,27} a 5.283; on Hamburg 35} a 353; on Amsterdam 
chold-cf by the mill owners as a justifiable ground for op- | 771 à 773; on Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, par, 
sposing' that portion of Lord Ashiley’s bill now pending š i Washington, D. C 
zin. ment, for restrieüng the hours of labor. ' : 

A provincial paper says In the London public sales 
declared for next week, there is the unusual and impor- 
tant.tem of 400 bales American manufactured cotton 
gd, to be sold for home consumption or exportation. 
Was is altogether a new feature in our trade, and ought 
not · tothe overlooked by our manufacturers, as we under- 
stand ‘that several percel of similar goods are near 
at hand and will be brought forward in the same man- 
ner.“ 

‘When we recollect that only fifty-eight years ago, that 
ais, inethe year 1786, as “the Annals of Liverpool“ in- 
tſorms. us, “the first bag of cotton wool was imported into 
ILiverpool. Jan. 20, ds Sk from Charleston, per Diana, 
consigned to Messrs. J. & J. Teasdale: the vessel bring- 
‘ing ‘only a single bag as a speculation,” and that 
‘the annual value of that article received at Liver- 01 have di d for thie horrible 
go om this country is over sixty millions of dal- sing to nave discovered a cure r this horri 
darz, -we may form some estimate of the importance of 
American trade to them, and of the wonderful resources 
-of this country. It is in fact, the trade with the United 
States which within tbe last half century, has brought 
up Liverpool from a comparatively insignificant place, 
rto-a fair rival of London itself. As late as in 1801, Liver. 

vol-hed but 77,000 inhabitants. In 1840, a million and 
Tale of bales of cotton were landed there, fifieen times 
as much ag was landed in London. In the statistical 


one year, 7 died of consumption, and 12 of scarlet fever. 
In Baltimore, 40, of which 17 were under one year o 
age, 10 died of consumption, 18 were free colored, and 1 
slave. 


ground, N. York, on the 4th inst. 


1} a 2; Charleston and Savanah $; Augusta 1; Macon 


St. Louis 14 a 2 dis.; Cincinnati 2a 4; Nashville 
' Apalachicola 11 a 2. 


Hayti. The revolutionists are now quietly in power, 
and busied in preparing their new system of govern- 
ment. Gen. Revirri, is in command of the military, 
and it is supposed will be elected president. He is said 


he continues to get on with the Island for so long a time 
as the latter did, and us well as. he did, he, will be a match 
for most of the whites in governing. 


Medicine, Paris. has communicated an article, a notice 


that eight or nine days after being bitten, there will, on 
examination, be found on each side of the tongne, and 
near the upper part, pustules, called 


mediately they are cut out and the wounds cauterized, 
same notice reached us twenty or hiy years since 


from Russia,and was examined and explod 
sicians. 


-accoum of the aumber of vessels arriving at and depart- 
ding from Liverpool and London, in 1841, Liverpool ex- Inten RET RAL associations. Mr. O’Connell’s recent 
«ceeds London ia coasting steamers by nearly double the speech in relation 10 slavery in the U. States, is produc- 


number of steamers and tonnage, and also exceeds Lon- 
-don in the amount of tonnage of both British and foreign 
wessele to foreigu peris. 


‘Cazrax, TOLLS. The amount of tolls the 3d week in 
June, on the N. York canals, was $66,998 03. The 
total-etnount since pening this season $548,241 97, be- 
ang s 32 mase chan to the sume period last year. 


‘Tue caL Tease. About 65,000 tons have heen 
shipped from the Lehigh and 185,000 from the Schuyl- 
kill. veing about 38000 tons more than the correspond- 
ing:date Last vent. 

Goasse. The Cincinnati Chronicle estimates that 
Six · aua. a half million pounds of coffee is imported into 
ghatoity annually. 

Gores. Li June 17. The cotton trade is dull, 
and prices depressed. The recent intelligence from 
America having cenfirmed the opinion as to the immense 
extent-ef the crap. das pul a stop to all speculation, and 
‘Spinners see aow ‘the only purchasers; and they act with 
much. castion, e ony just sufficient to supply 
their immediate wants. Theo necessary consequence of 
this hes been a fall in pares which now may be quoted 
Ad per db. dower fer alf descriptions of American than 
ahey were a foremight ago. The importations still con- 
i nue teexceed Uae sales, and increase of stock in the 
Ware houees ie necessarily the result, aud to such an ex- 
tent kat & is new with much difficulty that room can be 
found for storage. , 

The sales of the week amount to 23,000 bales, includ- 
ing 500 American en speculation, and 450 American and 
458 Madras for export. 3 , 

Prices. Upland, endinary to middling 33a4; fair to good 
fair 434g: good to Ene 5a5};. New Orleans, ordinary 
to middhng 33a4J; fair to good fair 43043; 155 83884: 
choice marks 6a74. Mobile, ordinary to middling 33a4; 
fair to good iair 43353; good to fine 53251 Alabama. 
ordinary to middling 34032; fair to good fair 4443. Sea 
Islands, tæined and eawginned 3173. 

„June 20. Business has continued very dull 
as regards cotton, we cannot perceive the least indica- 
tion of improvement. The market opened very languid- 
ly oa Saturday, without any speculative inquiry. The 
sales amounted to abeut 2,500 bales; and yesterday 3,500 
bales were sold, all (o the trade. Supply abundant, 

rices, houghi not decidedly lower, are owing to the very 
arge supply, rather in favor of buyers. 

hee. ns, June 23. Arrived since the 23d instant, 
936 bales. Cleared 6,402 bales—making a reduction in 
stock of 5,566 bales, and leaving on hand, inclusive of 
all on shipboard not cleared on the 27th inst. a stock of 
39,193 bales. Most of the business of the last week has 
been dono on northera account. 85 

Prices. L. Claasificution. Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Inferior, 4405; ordinary, 53354; middling, 53a 
64: middling fair, 7473; fair, 728; good tair, 8483; | hope 
and fine, 9a9!. Tennessee and N. Alabama. Inferior 
and ordinary, 4405; middling, 54453; fair, 6407; prime, 
nominak average lists, 505}. 


Sacunnah, July 1. Receipts of the week, 1,835 bales; 
dhipments 3018 Dales stock vn hand 19003 Ubtarrd a 


ing the effect Which might have been anticipated. The 
president of the Philadelpia Association resigns, in 


the Baltimore Association was inserted in oar last. 
association at Charleston, S. C., in which the late Bish- 
op ENGLAND was so prominent, held a meeting a few 
days since, adopted resolutions pronouncing O’Connell’s 


the south”—for which they give him the cut direct,—drop 
all intercourse with, or countenance of him,—distribute 
the funds in hand Among charitable institutions in this 
country, and forthwith dissolve their association. 


Meantime however, Mr. Robert Tyler, the con of the 
president of the United States, is winning “golden ap- 
plause” by making spirit-etirring speeches at various 
places, New York, Philadelphia, &c., in behalf of the 
repeal. The Philadelphia American Sentinel says, his 
brilliant speech on the Ist inst. before the Repeal Asso- 
ciation of that city, was received with rapturous ap- 
plause by the thousande present. His speech on the 
evening of the 3d is equally applauded, and is to be pub- 
lished by the unanimous request of the meeting. 


Rar Roap items. The Austrian government has 
concluded a loan with M. M. de Rothschild of 50, 000, 
000, to be applied to the construction of rail roads. 

The Pittsburgh American says, that the proprietors of 
the Great Western Iron works, at Brady’s Run, have 
just contracted to furnish 800 tons of rail road iron for 
the Michigan Central rail road. 


Stocks. There is no mistaking the present indications 
of the stock'market. That immense surplus capital is 
now banking up in Europe, ready to inundate this coun- 
try the moment that confidence ie restored, and the ap- 
rehension of repudiation is blown over, as it soon will 
e, we have not the shadow of doubt. Already, in 
spite of the organized efforts still made to discredit Ame- 
rican securities, the disposition to venture their capital at 
Our rates of interest in preference to the rate obtainable 
in England, can hardly be restrained—and will not lon 
be. soon as European capitalists discover that their 
apprehensions have duped them,—and that we may 
yet be safely credited,—their funds will be crowded up- 
on our now sufficient capital for our own exigencies, as 
is proved by the fact that United States sixes continue 
steadily to advance, and now bring 1174 in New York. 
Five and a half per cent. advance is obtained upon the 
late five per cent. luan by the U. S. treasurer, which rea- 
dily commands 105 cash. Other stocks have also im- 
proved, and some are sought for, for investment. 


The arrival of Mr. Jaudon in London, gave rise to 
some bustle amongst the m oney lenders, and cautions 
mae given in the journals to beware of inore Yankee 
rauds. 

New York, July 3. The Journal of Commerce say 
„Money is more and more a drug. The great contracts 
for loans do not eeem to have used any of the surplus.— 
Loans have been made at 3 per cent, and some we are 
told E 24 p cent a ycar, though at this rate to be ou - 
fod Vack on temam. 


Deatus. During the last week in New York 148, of 
which 40 died of consumption; 54 were under one year 
of age. In Philadelphia 120, of which 54 were under 


f\ Sylvania, total 1,598 hh 


Emigrants. 1,604 foreigners arrived at quarantine 


Excnaner. N. York on London 84 a 82; on France 


. 3 dis. Richmond 12; Raleigh 


and Columbia 1; Mobile 13 a 14; N. Orleans 3 er 
8 2; 


to be a man of a more cultivated mind than Boyer. 1f 


Hyprornosia. Dr. Heller, of the Royal Academy of 
of which is now figuring in all our periodicals, profes- 


e isense, 
as now practised by the physicians of Greece. It states 


by the Greeks. | h 
These pustules contain the whole rabid matter, and im- 
thereby preventing hydrophobia. If we mistake not this 
by our phy- 


consequence of this attempt of Mr. OC. at dictation.” 
An abstract of the keen notice taken of the arator by 


speech “a base and malignant libel upon the people of 


Saratoga Srrixos. About 1,000 visiters were at the 
Springs the commencement of this weck. 


ToBACco continues in active demand, and at very fair- 
prices for 77 qualities. Fine Virginia commands high 
ee r. Robinson of Richmond gave us high as 

O per hundred last week. Maryiand, finds ready pur- 
chasers at our last quotations. The Baltimore inepec- 
tions last week consisted of 1,014 hogsheads Maryland, 
512 Ohio, two Kentucky, four Virginia, and six Penn 

Kentucky tobaceo is not in 
so much demand here. 

The at del tobaeeo, it is too early as yet to speculate 
about. ‘The planters have had just tolerable seasons for 
panting out, and we hear complaints about it as usual for 
want of plants. 


Traps. Liverpool, June 17. The condition and pros- 
pects of trade have not undergone any materia! chan 
since we issued our last paper. During the past wee 
all branches of business have experienced a fair con- 
sumptive demand, but in none has there been any desire 
to purchase on speculation. 


Tae wesTuER. From Wednesday the 28th ult. to 
Sunday the 2d inst. we had the pure heat of summer. It 
is almost impossible to graduate with certainty the scale 
of temperature by the thermometer, a8 reported at vari- 
ous places. Summer heat becomes more intense in 
high latitudes. On the 28th, whilst the mercury stood 
90° at Charleston, S. C., it ranged at 103° in the shade 
at Boston. Between these pace clouds passed that 
evening heavily charged with electric fluid, and consi- 
derable damage was done by lightning and wind in se- 
veral of the middle Atlantic states. The general heat 
continued to increase however. On Saturday the Ist 
inst. the mercury stood 105° in the shade at Uuca, New 
York, at 104° in the large room at the Exchange, Phila- 
delphia, in perfect shade, and at 92°, in Charleston, S. C. 
A severe thunder storm occurred in the evening, which 
did considerable damage in Massachueetts, and the 
hail broke 9,000 lights of glass at Danville, Pa. The Ad. 
uwever, seems by common consent to have obtained 
the designation of “the hot Sunday.” At Boston, the 
thermometer stood at 103°; at New York at 97°; in Phil- 
adelphia at 104°; in Baltimore at 95°; and at Richmond 
at 95°; Charleston, S.C.94.° Electric clouds, in the af- 
ternoon, however, from north to south, brought a sud- 
den change over the whole country, and in a few hours 
the mercury was down below 70°, and continued so for 
several days. Considerable damage was dene along the 
Atlantic border. 

The Charleston Mercury, says: “The thunder storm 
of Sunday night—the winding up of one of the most 
pressive days ever intlicted ou mortal man—was really 
terrific. The whole firmament growled thunder and 
shot lightning It was blinding to look out, and at fre- 
quent intervals the thunderbolis burst overhead with a 
power that shook the solidest structures—then rolled 
with angry growling along the wings of the storm. St. 
Paul's church was struck, but not seriously injured. B& 
yond this, we have heard of nocasualty, unless we may 
account as such the raining down of an aligator about 
two feet long at the corner of Wentworth and Anson 
streets. We have not heen lucky enough to find any 
one who saw him come down—but the important fact 
that he was there, is incontestible—and as he could'nt 
have got there any other way, it was decided unanimous- 
ly that he rained down. Besides the beast had a look 
of wonder and bewilderment about him, that showed 
plainly enough he must have gone through a remarka- 
ble experience. By the last accounts he was doing as 
well as an alligator could be expected to do afier sailing 
through the air in such bad weather.” 


Mr. Wesstrer’s Bunger Hir Oration. The com- 
mittee of arrangements of the Bunker Hill association 
have requested the hon. Daniel Webster to prepare a 
copy of his address on the 17th June, for the press, with 
such explanatory and illustrative notes as he may think 
proper. Mr. W. has notified the committee of his in- 
tention to comply with their request. We shall insert it 
in the Register as thus corrected, whenever it is received. 

Mr. Websters Baltimore speech, is attracting quite as 
much attention in England, as it did in this country. It 
was republished extensively there. The New York 
American, says: We have seen a letter froma high 
source, expressing tho opinion that two commissioners, 
mutually empowered, could bring about an “‘arrange- 
ment” between the two countries of great value to both. 
We doubt.” 


Waueat. A lot of new wheat, 1,000 bushels from N. 


E Carolina, sold at Baltimore on the 3d at $1,25. A lot of 


new Maryland wheat on the 5th, sold at $1,15. About 
17,000 bushs. Pennsylvania old wheat reached Baltimore 
last week. It commands $1,10 to $1,15. Prices at Li- 
verpool, June 17th, wheat per 70 lbs—Canadian red, 
free, 63 9da7s6d, white 7sa7s 4d; United. States red 72a 
Ts 4d. Flour per bbl. 196 lus.—Canadian sweet 273 6da 
28 6d; United States do. 28s 6da29s 6d; do. sour 2 68 
6da7s 6d. , 

Great 3 is going on in wheat and flour, on 
our Canada borders . 

The crop of wheat, now 8 throughout the 
wheat growing sections of the United States, from a re- 
view of all the accounts that have reached us, we have 
no doubt, will prove a fair average at least, in quantity, 
and superior in quality. 


Writtne Inx. The best we have used fora long 
time, is from Joseph E. Hover’s manufactory, 105, N. 
Third street, Philadelphia: It is for sale by Wm. Tay- 
for, North Street, Battmidre. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
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` GREAT BRITAIN. 

T'he New York Journal of Commerce contains a 
long letter from London, giving a general view of the 
aspect of affairs in the United Kingdom. We clip 
from it the following paragraph: 

This country presents, just now, a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle. Chartism has crammed the jails 
of England—Scotland staggers under a religious dis- 
memberment—Wales is at the mercy of organized 
predatory bands—Ireland is convulsed with “a pas- 
sive“ rebellion—and the United Kingdom, after all 
the tyrannical and oppressive schemes of the cabinet 
to bolster up the revenue, is, on the year, in an aw- 
ful deficit of two millions and a half sterling! 

STATE AND CHURCH. There seems to be an ex- 
ceedingly discontented spirit that “loves not righte- 
ousness, among some of the religious folks of Great 
Britain. The Puseyites are getting further onwards 
from orthodoxy towards Catholicity, and although 


they are said to be the most exemplary and pious 


members of the English church, yet they have come 
to that point where they have to be read out of it. 

Dr. Pusey, the great leader in the tract controver- 
sy, having preached a sermon before the University 
at Oxford, in which, as was alleged, he vindicated 
the celebration of mass, a board of professors was 
appointed to examine its orthodoxy—the application 
for such appointment being made by the Margaret 

rofessor of divinity. After several meetings, the 
board adjourned without sending in any collective 
judgment, but each member made a separate report, 
the result:of which was that the vice chancellor of 
the University ordered Dr. Pusey to be suspended 
from preaching fortwo years. He is said to have 
protested against this decision, and demanded a hear- 
ing before the judges. 

The London Times, says: We learn from un- 
questionable authority, that the Oxford investigation 
has terminated in a complete vindication of Dr. Pu- 
sey, who has produced out of St. Cyprian, the ipsis- 
sima verba, the passage which Dr. Fauset had accus- 
ed of heresy. 

“Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, has addressed a letter to the clergy of his 
diocess, to contradict the statement of Dr. Higgins, 
that the Catholic bishops as ardent repealers had 
thrown themselves into the great political movement 
which is now agitating the country. 

“I have taken no part whatever in that movement; 
and in no instance did I give any human being the 
slightest reason to suppose that Ihave. In January, 
1834, I concurred in the resolutions unanimously 
passed at our general episcopal meeting, recommend- 
ing our clergy to abstain in future from taking any 
prominent part in proceedings of a merely political 
character. To the spirit of that resolution | strict- 
ly adhere; and I have not, by any act or word of 
mine, set an example at variance with it.” 

He exhorts his clergy to be guided by ‘the God of 
peace.“ 

SCOTTISH CHURCH. A secession has occurred in 
the church of Scotland, and there will henceforth 
be a state Presbyterian church. The secession arose 
from an interference of the civil power in ecclesias- 
tic.matters. The seceders were Jed by Dr. Welch, 
moderator of the general assembly, who on the 18th 
May, having read a paper setting forth the views en- 
tertained by himself and associates, left his seat and 
Withdrew from the hall, followed by those of his 
Opinion. The seceders then convened separately, 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers. They number about 400 ministers. There 
remain attached to the establishment 793 parish mi- 

nisters, and 102 ministers of chapels. All the cler- 
gymen, deposed by the late majority in the assembly, 

ad been reinstated. The ferment in Edinburg was 
very great. 

Vol. XIV Siu. 20. 


ministry to subdue the repeal movement by arms, Mr. 
O'Connell, said: 

May not they send us to the West Indies, as they 
lately have emancipated the negroes, to fill their 
places, (hear, hear.) Oh! it is not an imaginary case 
at all, forthe only Englishman that ever possessed 


Ireland sent 80,000 Irishmen to work as slaves, eve- 


ry one of whom perished in the short space of twelve 
years beneath the ungenial sun of the Indies (oh, oh, 
and hear, hear.) Yes, and Feel and Wellington may 
be second Cromwells (hear and hisses;) they may get 
his blunted truncheon, and they may, oh, sacred hea- 
ven! enact on the fair occupants of that gallery (point- 
ing to the ladies’ gallery,) the murder of the Wexford 
ladies, (oh, oh!) But I am wrong, they never shall, 
tremendous cheering and waving of handkerchiefs.) 
hat alarms me is the progress of injustice, (hear, 
hear.) That ruffiianly Saxon paper the Times, (loud 
groans,) the number received by me this day, pre- 
sumes to threaten us with such a fate, (oh, oh!) but 
let it not be supposed that I made that appeal to the 
ladies a flight of my imagination (hear.) No; the 
number of 300 ladies, the beauty and loveliness of 
Wexford, the young and old, the maid and the ma- 
tron, when Cromwell entered the town by treachery, 
three hundred inoffensive women of all ages and 
classes were collected round the cross of Christ, 
erected in part of the town called the “Bull Ring.” 
They prayed to heaven for mercy, and I hope they 
found it (hear;) they prayed to the English for hu- 
manity, and Cromwell slaughtered them (oh, oh, and 
great sensation.) I tell you this three hundred of 
the grace and beauty and virtue of Wexford, were 
slaughtered by the English ruffians. Sacred heaven 
(tremendous sensation, and cries of “oh, oh!”) I am 
not all imaginative when I talk of the possibility of 


such occurrences anew (hear, hear;) but yet I assert | 


Speaking of the imagined purpose of the British {chamber where the paper is placed, and 
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then sud- 
denly forcing the water upon it, by which every 
pore is instantaneously filled, is quite ingenious and 
effective. The method of guarding against embez- 
zlement by the workmen, by registering the number 
of each impression, and by other means, is quite in- 
teresting, and well calculated to prevent frauds be- 
ing practised. 

The operations of the bank are immense. All the 
bank notes which come in for redemption are de- 
stroyed, and the number of new notes that are issu- 
ed amounts to an average of twenty thousand daily, 
the aggregate value of which is about £800,000 ster- 
ling, or four million of dollars. The bank has twelve 
branches, and the building covers about four acres 
of ground. The principal deposit office is a very 
fine and spacious room, and the clerks and book- 
keepers in it cannot be less than fifty or sixty. The 
office for the redempton of notes is quite spacious, 
and some thirty clerks are in attendance. The a- 
mount of gold coin is immense, and the rattling of 
the sovereigns, as the clerks shove! them into their 
reservoirs, is quite exciting to a stranger. 


The office for the redemption of exchequer bills— 
that for keeping the principal books, in the second 
story—the printing room, where the checks, drafts 
and post notes are printed—and the numerous offices 
which are appropriated to the multifarious opera- 
tions of this large moneyed reservoir, would take up 
too much of my time to describe. 

l had shown to me some of the first bank notes is- 
sued by the bank, in 1696. 


The amount of each note was filled in with pen 
and ink, and the “somme” of five hundred thousand 
pounds duly inserted in one note. Another of less 
ancient date was showr of one million of pounds 
sterling, The style of engraving and general ap- 


there is no danger of the women, for the men of Ire- | pearance of these notes exhibited the improvement 
land would die to the last in their defence. (Here in the art since the bank was established. 


the entire company rose and cheered for several 
minutes. ) 


Having lashed his audience into frenzy, he then 


after this fashion soothes them. 

I tell them we will keep within the law and commit 
no crime (hear;) that we will stand within the con- 
stitution, and Jet them not dare to attempt to try our 
patience beyond what it will endure, for it is not 
safe to drive even cowards to madness; and oh, it is 
much less safe to drive those that are not cowards 
(tremendous cheering.) I said a while ago that l dis- 
liked speechifying (hear, hear.) but this is no speech 
that I have been giving to you—it is history (cheer- 
ing.) The people have placed unlimited confidence 
in me (hear and cheers,) and I should be bound to say 
in the language of affectation that I do not deserve 
it (loud cries of **you do“ and cheers;) but I believe 
Ido. (Hear anc tremendous cheering.) A singular 
fortune is mine (hear, hear;) I believe I am the only 
man living or dead, that enjoyed forty years’ uninter- 
rupted popularity and confidence. 

A voice: that you may enjoy twice as many more, 
(cheers. ) 

Mr. O'Connell: no, that cannot be; for long before 
that time Iwill have gone before my God, to answer 
for all the acts of my public and private life. 

A voice: You have done your duty well. 

Mr. O'Connell: Oh, may that great Being say so 
(cheers, ) and may you hold your tongue. (Loud laugh- 
ter) and cheering. Our course is now to continue 
within the strict bounds of the Jaw with the strictest 
propriety (hear, and cries of ‘never fear us“) —to in- 
form every man that what Peel desires is the com- 
mission of crime (hear, hear.) 

Tue Bang or Encranp. A correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, writing from 
London under date of 16th ult. says— 


Inis ARMs BILL. In the debate in the house of 
commons on this biil, (which forbids the possession 
of arms by any person without permission) sir Robt. 
Pee] thus illustrated its necessity from a case that 
happened when he himself was secretary for Ire- 
land:— 

A woman in whose house, during her husband's 
absence, a pistol had been found in a pail of milk, 
had been transported for its concealment; her hus- 
band, in revenge, murdered the magistrate by whom 
her conviction was caused, and was hanged for that 
murder. This event had occurred when he himself 
was chief secretary for Ireland. The murder of 
the magistrate, Mr. Baker, was committed by five 


persons, who shot him on his way home from the 


sessions. A large reward was offered, and it was 
claimed and received by the very man who had or- 


ganized the murder, but who had not himself fired 


the shot. It was in evidence that there were three 
different roads by which the magistrate might have 
returned, and on each of those roads were stationed 
five men, all provided with fire-arms, none of whom 
had any personal ill-will to him. Surely it was not 
unfit to take precaution against such deeds as this. 
What a view is this of Irish character —a man 
organizing murder, and enlisting 14 or 15 of his 
neighbors in the crime to avenge his own wrong, and 
then taking the price of bl 
to death, and in his cause, who were only criminals 


at his instigation! 
AFRICA. 


Liszrta. Some indications of the meddlesome 
disposition which has at times for so many ages in- 
volved England or France in mutual wars with 
themselves or other powers, have lately been 
given along that part of the African coast lying be- 
tween capes Messurado and Palmas, which it is 


On Wednesday last I visited the Bank of England, | known is claimed by the American Colonization So- 
and had the pleasure of examining the interior ar- | ciety, and all of which, if not in actual possession of, 


rangements of that great financial machine. 
show of gold and silver bullion was very great. The 
gold bars weigh 16 pounds, and are worth £300 ster- 
ling or four thousand dollars each. The silver re- 
ceived from the Chinese was a curiosity. It was in 
Jumps and pieces of all shapes and sizes, marked 
with the name of the moulder, the weight of the 
piece, and the stamp of the celestial emperor. 
Some of the pieces resembled horse shoes in form. 
In the printing department, the method of saturating 
the paper with water, by exhausting the air in the 


The | is at least so far necessary for, the American colony, 


that its prosperity if not very existence, depends up- 
on theexclusion therefrom of any other foreign in- 
fluence. It is to be regretted that the kindly disposi- 
tions of the people of this country have been so often 
harrassed by the encroaching movements of the great 
armed naval powers upon the peaceable and philan- 
thropic interests which American enterprise has ad- 
ventured to build up in a few distant points of the 

lobe. One would suppose that those points are suf- 
Reiently few to exempt them from any mole Kation 


for betraying those 
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of those powers whose foreign settlements are scat- 
tered throughout the globe without number, and the 
tendency of whose policy of late years seems to have 
been to pre-occupy and exclude from equal inter- 
course the vessels of other nations. Polynesia is 
beginning to bristle with French and English arma- 
ments. France has her eye on Brazil, Panama, and 
Hayti, as well as on the northern African coast and 
Egypt. The monopolizing policy of those two ri- 
vals however, is not to be allowed to be prosecuted 
to an extent infringing upon the rights of other na- 
tions of more pacific or more neutral relations.— 
The Liberian colony isnow involved with the des- 
tinies of the African race in the United States, and 
the United States will feel themselves eventually im- 
pelled to exhibit to the world if requisite, the amount 
of her interest and stake in its prosperity. 


The African Repository for June contains several 
most interesting and encouraging documents. The 
message of governor Roberts to the colonial legis- 
lature is written with candor and ability, and gives 
evidence of an ardent devotion to the public welfare 
and of a just estimate of the means by which this 
must be secured. He urges the adoption of mea- 
sures for extending the colonial territory, promoting 
education, restricting the sale of ardent spirits, and 
encouraging agricultural industry and cherishing 
peace with the native tribes. We quote a few sen- 
tences on the subject of education: 

“The subject of common schools, gentlemen, is 
one that deserves your attention. Its importance is 
well known to you, and I believe will have your con- 
sideration. For. if we expect, and | have no doubt 
all of you do, that Liberia is destined at some future 
day to take a stand among the nations of the earth. 
we must educate our children; the rising generation 
must be informed, for on them depends the erection 
of the fabric the foundation of which you are now 
commencing. A right education alone can raise 
man to his true and proper dignity, and without it 
we must ever remain cast out and degraded. Our 
peculiar situation demands that we too should make 
a strong and vigorous effort to improve our own 
minds if we expect to maintain and hand down to 

osterity unimpaired the purity of our republican 
institutions. You know, gentlemen, that in an ig- 
norant community, republicanism will soon degene- 
rate into a wretched democracy which must end in 
anarchy. The condition of our race, too, in other 
parts of the world, and especially of the inhabitants 
of this heathen country, should be motives to rouse 
us to greater diligence, that we may show the world 
that the African race is as susceptible of mental im- 
provement as any other. At present there are schools 
established in several of our towns and villages: 
these, however, are under the patronage and control 
of various religious institutions in America, and may 
be discontinued at any moment. It therefore be- 
comes us to make an effort to assist ourselves in this 
great work of improvement that we may be prepar- 
ed for any emergency. We can do something and 
should do something. Let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel, and when we have done all that we can 
do, I pledge myself there will be no lack of aid.— 
The sympathies of the benevolent are every where 
enlisted in our favor, especially with regard to this 
subject: and when it is known abroad that we ap- 
preciate learning, and are doing all in our power to 
obtain it and cannot succeed, then, and not till then, 
shall we have the efficient aid of our friends abroad, 
and be able to establish permanent schools for the 
education of our youth.” 

Who 1s governor Roberts? A young man of color, 
who left Virginia when a boy,some twenty years 
ago, probably without knowing his letters. Africa, 
and the circumstances around him, have made him 
what he is. Inthe month of February last governor 
Roberts, with his suite, consisting of Dr. Day (co- 
Jonial physician) and several of the colonists, visited 
the Golah country, a hundred or more miles up the 
St. Paul’s river. They were received by Gando, 
the principal chief of the Golah tribe, with much 
ceremony and hospitality. When the governor was 
introduced, Gando said he had heard my news long 
time, but now he saw me, and was glad that I had 
taken the trouble to come and visit his town and see 
his people.” He added, This country be your coun- 
try, all this people be yourcountrymen. No fit Me- 
rica man. So you be king for all countryman. Me 
be king no more. You be first king, cause you pass 
all king for country side.” . 

King Gando and several of his head men (among 
them Balasada, his principal war chief) entered into 
a treaty with the colonial government, by which they 
stipulate to abandon the slave trade—to refer all 
matters of difference between them and the colony, 
or between them and other tribes, to the governor 
for settlement—to banish forever the trial by sassy 
wood—to open free communication with the colony, 
through their country, to interior tribes and to the 
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colonists. Balasada with his people proposes to come 
and settle within the limits of the colony. 


Of the country thus explored governor Roberts 
says: “I have travelled considerably in the United 
States, but have never seen any where a more beau- 
tiful country than the one we passed through; it is 
well timbered and watered, and the soil, I venture to 
assert, equal to any in the world.” 


In the despatches from the colony is the fol- 
lowing account of the visit in January last of the 
Prince de Joinville: 

“On the 15th January we had a visit from Prince 
de Joinville." He spent most of the day at the go- 
vernment house. We took a walk through town; vi- 
sited the schools, &c. &c. 1 found him very com- 
municative; talked of the encroachments by the Eng- 
lish; inquiréd about the extent of our territory; 
thought it reasonable that we should have jurisdic- 
tion over all the territory between Cape Mount and 
Cape Palmas; was quite surprised to see so many 
people dressed in European style and looking so well 
—better, he said, than in any of the colonies he had 
visited to windward; seemed to be much pleased with 
the general condition of things in the colony, and 
thought that the Colonization Society had succeeded 
to admiration, but could not understand why the 
United States government would not take the colony 
under its patronage; thought commercial interests, if 
nothing else, would induce them to do something for 
the colony. On leaving, he expressed himself warm- 
ly in favor of the colony; regretted very much that 
salutes could not be exchanged. Being Sunday, we 
could not consent to answer the salute proposed by 
him. Said he should remember his visit to the colo- 
ny with a great deal of pleasure.” 


Our tried attachment to this cause is wel] known. 
We are happy to learn that many thousand circulars 
have been sent out by the executive committee at 
Washington to the clergy of several denominations, 
inviting special efforts in aid of the funds of the so- 
ciety about the fourth of July. No time can be 
more appropriate for such effort. Let all Christian 
congregations on the next Sabbath unite in it, and 
civilization and Christianity will walk abroad, hand 
in hand. in Africa—the mountains and the hills will 
break forth before them into singing, and all the 
trees of the fields will clap their hands. 

LV. F. Com. Adv. 


A Serious Dirricutty. The New York Tribune 
publishes a statement of facts concerning a difficulty 
upon the coast of Africa, at Sierra Leone, between 
the American brigantine Robert, Capt. Albert Cook, 
and the British Collector at Sierra Leone, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. 

After trading at many places along the coast, the 
Robert arrived at Sierra Leone on the 30th of March 
last, under the sole charge of Captain Cook, the su- | 
percargo remaining at Rio Nunez to trade. Cap- | 
tain Cook immediately reported to the custom house 
and handed in the manifest of his cargo, adding that | 
in consequence of having been trading, there might | 
be more articles on board than were stated in it, and 
that it was difficult to ascertain if such was the case. 
in consequence of the death of his mate, and the ab- 
sence of his supercargo. Mr. McCormack, the col- 
lector, in presence of a merchant famed Lawrence, 
said that if any articles were discovered, the report 
might be amended, and no seizure should be made. | 
On the 12 of April, Capt. Cook gave notice that he 
was about to sail, and his vessel was duly searched 
by Mr. McCormack, who found eight thirteen pound | 
boxes of tea not mentioned in the manifest. ‘These he 
seized, claimed the forfeiture, and refused to allow 
the report to be amended. 


On the 17th, the vessel was cleared, and when 
fairly at sea upon the Atlantic, she was again board- 
ed by McCormack, who gave orders to put the ves- 
sel about and return. Thie was done, but shortly 
aſterwards Captain Cook gave the pilot an order to 
put out to sea again. McCormack came aft, and 
shoved the captain by the shoulders for the wheel, 
whereupon a scuffle ensued in which McCormack, 
aided by the negro crews of his own and the pilot's 
boat, was the victor, and the vessel taken several 
miles Pp Lie river to Freetown, the captain being 
treated barbarously. ‘The vessel was again search- 
ed, and her papers, the chronometer, some bags of 
money, and other articles removed, some of which 
were not returned. The captain and mate were 
also, on the testimony of McCormack and his men. 
open up before the -police court, and fined £5 
each. 

Captain Cook contends that the conduct of the 
collector is entirely unwarranted; that he had per- 
formed all that the laws of the port required, and 
that the seizure of his vessel at sea was an outrage 
utterly unwarranted by law. It is alleged by Me- 
oe that he only acted in performance of his 
uty. 
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The documents giving a detailed history of the 
transaction, have been laid before the proper authori- 
ties at Washington, having been forwarded by lieut. 
Lewis, of the U. S. brig Porpoise. 

Discoveries ix Erniopra. Since the discovery in 
1830, by Lander, of the Jong hidden mouth of the 
Niger; Southern Africa, that is Africa south of the 
Mountains of the Moon, has excited but little public 
attention. It is seldom even the topic of philosophi- 
cal discussion, so remarkably has the once pervad- 
ing curiosity abated. The kindness of an intelligent 
friend has placed in oui hands the June number of 
the Missionary Herald, containing a narrative of Mr. 
Wilson, a missionary on the Gaboon river, which 
empties into the Atiantic twenty miles north of the 
equator. It is a most interesting, and we may add, 
valuable, narrative. The mission is at the mouth of 
the river, but having a fine opportunity, Mr. Wilson 
accompanied Toko, a distinguished negro merchant, 
up the Gaboon and its tributary the Big Orombo, to 
Kobangai’s town, 50 miles from the ocean, on the 
Bakwe, a branch of the Big Orombo. This was as 
far up the river as he ascended. While there, he met 
with a new nation of Africans, some of whom were 
said to come five days journey and others ten or 12 
days journey from the interior“ that is, from 200 to 
400 miles from the sea coast. He calls them the Pan- 
gwe people, because they came from the direction in 
which acountry of that name lies. The distance from 
the coast indicates that they came from Ethiopia; and 
5 this people may spread over that vast un- 

nown region of Africa. 

The existence and use of iron of their own manufac- 
ture, seems very remarkable, and philosophers would 
say, indicates an advanced state of civilization, for 
it is known that a barbarous or savage people never 
have iron of their own manufacture until it bas 
been first introduced by the whites. The non-exis- 
tence of slavery and the slave trade among them, 
shows a feature still more distinctive from the ordi- 
nary African. 

These discoveries of Mr. Wilson seem so impor- 
tant to the geographer and so novel to those who in- 
sist upon the marked inferiority of the native African 
to the American savage, that it is becoming to call 
the attention of the public to this narrative: 

[.4lb. Argus. 

“During our short sojourn in this place, we met 
with a number of men entirely different in the fea- 
tures and general appearance from those in this part 
of the country, some of whom were said to have 
come five, and others ten or twelve days journey 
from the interior. They were known by the name 
of the Pangwe people. They were on a visit to this 
part of the country, which is as near to the sea coast as 
they have ventured. Hearing of us at this place, they 


came in considerable numbers to see a white man, 


and old Toka, one of whom was as much an object 
of curiosity as the other. Those whom we saw, 
both men and women, were vastly superior in their 
personal appearance to the maritime tribes; and if 
they may be regarded as a fair specimen of their 
people, Í should have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them the finest Africans whom I have ever met with. 
They wear no clothing, except a piece of cloth made 
of the inner bark of a tree. This is drawn between 
the legs and fastened around the luins by a cord.— 
Nor do they covet cloth. On the other hand they 
jeer the bushmen of this region, by telling them that 
they wear cloth to conceal their personal defects, and 
their external diseases. Both menand women braid 
their hair with a great deal of taste. The women 
braid the hair on the forepart of the head in two rows, 
which lie over the forehead not unlike the frill of a 
cap. That onthe back part is plaited into five or six 
braids which reach below the shoulders. 


The men are of medium stature, remarkably well 
formed, healthy in their appearance, and manly in 
their deportment. They had knives, spears, travel- 
ling bags, and other articles of curious and ingenious 
workmanship, specimens of which we procured for 
a very small quantity of beads. All of their imple- 
ments are made of iron of their own, which is considered 
vastly superior to any brought to the country by trading 
vessels. They set no value upon cloth, and as yet have 
never acquired a taste for tobacco or rum. Beads, 
powder, and brass, they prize very highly, and were 
willing to give any thing they had for the smallest 
quantities of either of these. They represent their 
country as mountainous and healthful, and affirm 
that cutaneous and other diseases common to the ma- 
ritime regions are unknown among them. They have 
never participated in the slave trade, and regard it, 
as is by no means unnatural in their circumstances, 
with the utmost abhorrence. One or two instances 
are known where they have visited altempts to en- 
slave their people with signal vengeance. It is difi- 
cult to define the limits and extent of their country. 
Perhaps the most westerly border of what, is known 
as the Pangwe territory was within one hundred and 
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fifty miles of the coast, and from thence it may ex- 
tend many hundred miles into the interior, and pos- 
sibly spread itself over a large portion of the south 
side of the Mountains of the Moon. Their country 
is represented as immensely populous, but I could not 
Jearn that they had any very large or powerful orga- 
nizations. They are aware that vessels visit the op- 
posite coast, and they affirm that they have seen arti- 
cles of merchandize brought from that quarter. I am 
inclined to think that the Pangwe people are migrat- 
ing in large bodies towards the coast. If so the inter- 
mediate bushmen, weakened as they are by the slave 
trade, must inevitably be supplanted.” 


OTAHEITE. 

It has already been published that letters as late 
as the 23d of February state that various difficulties 
had arisen between the English and French ships of 
war relative to the possession of these Islands, and 
the matter had been finally referred to the admirals 
of the respective fleets, the queen meanwhile being 
surrounded by a native guard of six hundred men, 
with orders to prohibit the approach of all foreigners. 
In connexion of the matter, we may state that a pub- 
lic meeting was not long since held in London for 
the purpose of protesting against Tahiti being held 
by the French. At this meeting it was stated that in 
1836 two French priests were ordered to leave the 
island, and, on their refusing, were forcibly sentaway. 
For this insult the Queen of Tahiti was compelled to 
pay a fine of $20,000. Subsequently the captain of 
a French whaler was put into confinement; and this, 
with the other alleged outrages, induced the French 
to take possession of the Tahitian group. At the 
London meeting in question a solemn protest was 

assed, in which a hope was expressed that the 

rench government, when made acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the case, would not confirm the 
acts of its admiral in his unwarranted aggression upon 
Tahiti. 

A Paris paper ofa late date contains an article 
upon the subject, which we find translated in detail, 
and published in the last number of the Electic Mu- 
suem. The writer contends that there is not the 
least political jar existing between the government 
of Great Britain and thatof France on political 
grounds, whatever may be the case on religious.— 
The following is the apology made by the Queen in 


the first case. 
Tahiti, August 21, 1838. 
To tHe Kine: Peace be with you! This is what 
{ wish to make known to you. Idid wrong to hin- 
der the two French citizens from taking up their 
abode here. I hope that your majesty may not be 
incensed against me for what I did with regard to them. 
May peace be restored. l am the sovereign of nothing 
but a small and insignificant country. May wisdom, 
glory, and power abide with your majesty. Let your 
anger be appe ased, and pardon the error which I 
have committed. Peace with your majesty. 
OMARE. 


It was also agreed that the French, of whatever 
profession, should have full liberty to visit the place 
and to establish themselves in trade in any of the is- 
lands under the government of Tahiti. The difficul- 
T however, has been kept up from time to time, the 

rench finally having taken possession of the islands, 
which, with the neighboring Marquesas, will form a 
fine and important Pacific colony or uation. 

Advices by the last steamer inform us that the mat- 
ter was at the last dates under discussiou in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. [Penn. Inquirer. 


TEXAS. 

By the steamer Sarah Barnes, Capt. Jones, arrived 
from Galveston, we received our files of Texas pa- 
pers to the 24th ult. The most important portion of 
the news is the following proclamation from Gen. 
Houston, declaring the establishment of an armistice 
between Mexico and Texas: 

IM. O. Picayune July 2. 
By the president of the republic of Texas. 
A PROCLAMATON. 

Whereas an official communication has been re- 
ceived at the department of state, from her Britannic 
majesty's churge-d’ Affaires near this government, 
founded upon a despatch he had received from her 
Mujesty’s charge- d'. Iaires in Mexico, announcing to 
this government the tact, that the president of Mexi- 
co would forthwith order a cessation of hostilities on 
his part, and the establishment of an armistice be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, aud requesting that the pre- 
sident ot Texas would send similar orders to the diſſe- 
rent officers commanding the Texan forces; 

And whereas the president of Texas has telt justifi- 
ed, from the dispositions evinced by this act of the 
president of Mexico, and the nature of those disposi- 
lions in adupting the proposed measure, and ordering 
the cessation of hostilities on the part of Texas: 

Therelore, be it known, that I, Sam. Houston, 
president of the republic of Texas and commander 


in chief of the army and navy of the same, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that an armistice is established 
between Texas and Mexico, to continue during the 
pendency of negotiations between the two countries 
for peace, and until due notice of an intention to re- 
sume hostilities (should such an intention hereafter 
be entertained by either party) shall have been form- 
ally announced through her Britannic majesty’s 
Charges-d’ Affaires at the respective governments, and 
the revocation of this proclamation; and all officers 
commanding the forces of Texas, or acting by autho- 
rity of this government, are hereby ordered and com- 
manded to observe the same. 
m~an , In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
D 8. set my hand, and caused the great seal 
- ofthe republic to be affixed. 

Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of June, A. 
D, 1843, and of the independence of the republic the 
eighth. SAM HOUSTON. 
By the president: 

Anson Jones, secretary of state. 


It will be seen that the English minister at Mexico 
has been the mediator in this affair—much is said 
about the ulterior views of the English government 
in its inteference in the affairsof Texas. Her de- 
sign to effect the abolition of negro slavery there 1s, 
said to be one of the leading motives that promotes 
her to take so active an interest in that quarter. Be 
that as it may, until facts are more fully developed 
we are willing to give the oflicers of the British gov- 
ernment—his excellency the British minister at Mex- 
ico, Mr. Doyle, and Capt. Elliott the British Charge-d’ 
Affairs at Texas—credit for good intentions. 


The propositions from Santa Anna for the armis- 
tice were brought to Galveston by the British brig 
Scylla, which arrived there on the 9th ult. The only 
intimation we have of their nature or purport is the 
following, from the Houston Telegraph of the 2d of 
June. The editor says:— 

“We have not seen the communication of the 
British minister, but we understand from a respecta- 
ble source that the propositions are far more favora- 
ble to Texas than those previously sent by Santa 
Anna, and brought by Judge Robinson. They are 
however, so vague aud indefinite that we are ata 
loss to know whether he is disposed to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas, or merely to renew ne- 
gotiations for Texas to return to the Mexico con- 
federacy, and again become an integral part of that 
country—we cannot say republic. It appears that 
Santa Anna hascautiously avoided making any state- 
ment over his own signature by which he even in 
the most indirect manner acknowledges the indepen- 
dence of Texas, but addresses his communication 
through the British minister, apparently to avoid 
making any open admission that he is disposed to 
treat with Texas as an independent state, and leav- 
ing it for future negotiations to decide whether he 
will entertain any propositions for the unconditional 
acknowledgement of the independence of Texas.” 


Again the editor of the Telegraph says—and there 
seems to be a prophetic plausibility in his premises:— 
“It needs but the dullest intellect to perceive that 
Mexico will not relinquish her claims to the territo- 
ry west of the Nueces without a violent struggle; 
and we can only expect to maintain our claim to it 
by force or by purchase. Mexico has now possession 
of that territory, and we have recent intelligence 
that three hundred of her troops are actually station- 
ed east ofthe Rio Grande. When our commissioners 
meet those oſ Santa Anna, even if the latter are dis- 
posed to acknowledge the independence of Texas, a 
question will immediately arise as to the limits of 
Texas; our commissioners will insist on extending 
the limits of Texas to the Rio Grande, those of Mex- 
ico to the Nueces, and thus a contest will spring up 
which Mexico will doubtless refer to Great Britain 
as an arbiter, since she has already selected the Bri- 
tish minister as her mouth piece. The darling policy 
of Great Britain will then be called into requisition; 
and Texas may either be compelled to purchase this 
territory, by assuming part of the debt owing by Mex- 
ico to British bond-holders, or, what would be more 
agreeable to England, will be compelled to receive 
this territory only upon condition that slavery shall 
not be allowed in it.“ 


A rumor had reached Washington that Colonels 
Warfield and Snively who left Coffees station on the 
25th April, had captured the Sante Fe traders without 
bloodshed! The amount of booty taken is said to be 
upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. This is 
all discredited. 


Exchequer bills are now taken at the custom house, 
Galveston, at 60 cents on the dollar. 

Col. Kinney, who had been confined in Matamo- 
ras for many montis, has made his escape and reach- 
ed Galveston. . 

A French brig from Havre has arrived at Galves- 
ton, having on board 100 emigrants from France.— 


They are a part of the colonists sent out to Bexar by 
Mr. Castro. 


The French corvette La Brilliant arrived at Gal- 
veston on the 26th instant, having made the passage 
from Vera Cruz in eight days Despatches were sent 
by this vessel from the French minister to the French 
charge at Galveston, similar to those sent by the 
Scylla to the British charge, giving notice of the ar- 
mistice? Itappears that Santa Anna has notified the 
English, French, and American ministers in Mexico, 
that he wishes to suspend hostilities with Texas for 
the present. [Houston Star June 24. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE CABINET. The Madisonian official! 
nounces that the cabinet now consists of 

A. P. Upshur, secretary of state. 

John C. Spencer, secretary of the treasury. 

James M. Porter, secretary of war. 

David Henshaw, secretary of the navy. 

John Nelson, attorney general. 

J. C. Wickliffe, post master general. 


In allusion to the new secretary of the navy, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser says: We have no dispcsi- 
tion to speak of the policy or propriety of this ap- 
pointment by President Tyler, so far as the question 
may depend on Mr. Henshaw’s well known connex- 
ion with the democratic party, from which we pre- 
sume he has no intention of separating himself; but 
so far as regards his personal qualifications, we take 
pleasure in saying that we have no doubt he will dis- 
charge the duties of the office on principles honora- 
ble to himself and satisfactory to the public.” 


The National Intelligencer says: We are glad to 
hear this testimony, from so respectable a source, to 
the personal qualities of the new secretary. The 
same testimony might, we believe, be borne with 
equal justness to the personal character and qualities 
of the new attorney general;” and adds our objec- 
tions to the composition of the cabinet are purely 
political. We cannot reconcile to any idea we have 
entertained of the genius of republican government, 
that the executive of the United States, chosen by 
the people for professing one set of principles, should 
make up his cabinet and fill all appointments to office 
for the avowed purpose of giving ascendency in the 
government to a political party professing principles 
directly opposite to those upon which he bimself was 
borne into power. But we do not the less hope and 
trust that the gentlemen recently brought into high 
office under the administration will so conduct the 
public affairs under their particular charge as to pro- 
mote the public welfare and secure to themselves the 
praise due to faithful public servants.” 


MINERAL LANDS OF THE U. STATES.— 
The circuit court of the United States for the district 
of Illinois was lately in session at Springfield. In 
the case of the United States, vs. H. H. Gear, the 
court decided that the president of the United Sictes 
had no authority to Jease mineral lands; that the law 
of 1834, establishing land districts in northern Hli- 
nois, required the president to offer for sale all the 
lands in the several districts of Illinois; except such 
lands as were reserved by that act; that mineral lands 
were not embraced in the reservation: and that con- 
sequently they were subject to pre-emption as other 
lands. The injunction against the defendant was or- 
dered to be dissolved. An appeal from the decision 
was taken to the supreme court of the U. States.“ 


y an- 


TRADE AND COMMERCE.—IMPORT OF 
SPECIE. The following 1s the list of part of the 
arrivals of specie in the United States since the Ist 
of January: 


January 1. Per steamer from Liverpool, $1,000,000 
a From Vera Cruz, 75,000 

£ From Liverpool, 655,955 
Feb’ry. 21. ditto 1,076,954 
“ From Vera Cruz, 60,000 
March 12. Per Great Western, 1,000,000 
April 16. From St. Thomas, 50 000 
a Ships from Liverpool, 150,000 

44 From Vera Cruz, 50,000 

as 19. From London, 100,000 
„20. Steamers from Liverpool, 1, 200, 000 
277. Ships from Liverpool and : 
avre, 350,000 

May 5. Steamer trom Liverpool, 1,200,000 
«© 2. Ships, 150, 000 
8 11. Great Western, 1.600, 600 
“ 19. Caledonia, 1,500, 000 
8 From Liverpool aud Havre, 500, 000 
Smaller sums at various times, 1,000,000 
wees oer 

312,827,801 
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INDEMNITY FROM CHILI. Captain Post, a 


passenger in the Chili, arrived at Boston from Valpa- 
raiso, April 21, informs that our present minister to 
the government of Chili, John S. Pendleton, esq. 
has obtained indemnity for property belonging to ei- 
tizens of the United States, seized a long time since 
to the amount of „000, to be paid in instalments 
of 30,000 each. The first instalment is already on its 
way to the United States. Thos. H. Perkins, esq. of 
Boston is the largest holder. 

Despatches have deen received at the U. S. consu- 
late for Mr. Derr, the recently appointed consul to 
Valparaiso, who had not arrived when the Chili leſt. 


THE EMBASSY TO CHINA. Mr. Cushing 
has taken leave of his family and his friends in Mas- 
sachusetts, and is on his way to embark at Norfolk on 
board the U. S. steam frigate Missouri, bound for 
the Mediterranean, whither some of his suite have 
preceded him, and from thence is to proceed to the ca- 

_pital of the “Celestial Empire.” hen he will em- 
bark is not announced, but he must be at Suez by 
the 22d September, they are then to go on board 
the Brandywine, which is to convey them to China. 
The linguist, physician, draughtsman, and two at- 
taches, who accompany the mission, sailed some time 
since from Norfolk. Mr. John Tyler, 7 does not 
accompany Mr. Cushing. The editor of the ‘‘Can- 
ton Register,” will discharge the duties of interpre- 
ter to the mission. Mr. Cushing’s suite will consist 
of tun persons. The official costume of the minister 
the N. York Tribune tells us, will be the uniform of 
a mujor general, with some slight additions in the way 
ot embroideries. The costume recommended by the 
Geouriment, consists of a blue coat with gilt buttons, 
and very richly embroidered, a white vest, also em- 
broicerea, white pantalocns, with a gold stripe down 
tke seain, and a ckupeau with white plume. But as 
it was impossible to have the embroideries executed 
in tine, Mr. Cushing adopted the alternative allow- 
ed by the department, and chose the military cos- 
tuine we have described.” 

On the Ist instant, some of the merchants of Bos- 
ton, gave a splendid entertainment to Mr. Cushing, 
at the Tremont House. Daniel Webster was among 
the guests, and addressed the company. 

For ourselves, we had rather that the Chinese em- 
peror and his advisers, should have been treated 
on this occasion, (if as susceptible of common sense as 
we should presume them to be,) by such a demonstra- 
tion of republican simplicity as our first of Ameri- 
can ministers, Benjamin Franklin, the printer, had 
the intrepidity to make at the most scrupulous court 
of aristocrats in Europe, and upon the spot too, 
where the minister of the Czar of all the Russians 
had before been mauled for a breach of etiquette, 
than to adopt this unavailing mummery of courtly 
style in our first mission to a people whom we 
have no right to conceive of or treat as chil- 
dren. When the stamp act was repealed, Dr. 
Franklin, who was then in London, wrote to his wife 
in Philadelphia, sending her at the same time a new 
dress. In his letter he says: As the stamp act is at 
length repealed, I am willing you should have a new 
gown which you may suppose I did not send sooner, 
as I knew you would not like to be finer than your 
neighbors, unless in a gown of your own spinning. 
jiad the trade between the two countries totally 
ceased, it was a comfort to me to recollect that 1 
had once been clothed from head to foot in woollen 
and linen of my wife’s manufacture; that I was ne- 
ver prouder of any dress in my life, and thatshe and 
her daughter might do it again if necessary.” 

Such was the true spirit and influence of that 
republican simplicity, which a few years aflerwards 
was as conspicuousfi a plain domestic costume at 
the court of Versailles,as Mr. Cushing will contrive 
to be in his gold lace and plumes at Pekin, any way he 
will contrive it,—and which did as much too, in cor- 
recting the fooleries of diplomatic parade and in re- 
commending common sense in national intercourse, 
as will the more costly suit now fitting out to repre- 
sent a democratic government. 


r 


NORTH EAST BOUNDARY LINE. 
Houlton, Me., June 24, 1843. 

For the last month this has been quite a busy place, 
it having been the “point d’ appui” for the various 
parties of explorers, surveyors, engineers, and com- 
missioners, who have had business upon the frontier. 

Colonel Estecourt and his party consisting of mi- 
ners, sappers, soldiers, engineers and common labor- 
ers, amounting in all to about twenty-five men, have 
had their head quarters at Woodstock, while Mr. 
Smith, the American commissioner, has had about 
the same force at this place. A large quantity of 
supplies and baggage have been sent up the Grand 
Fails upon the Saint John, which is calculated for 
the main depot, and within a few days, several of the 
engineers havegone there. 


Colonel Estecourt and twelve men and Mr Lally 
and five men on the part of the American commis- 
sion, have started from the monument to perambu- 
late and re-spot the eastern boundary line until it 
strikes the St. John. Another party is following 
them to clear and cut out the oad thirty feet wide, 
and itis intended, as I understand, to erect a monu- 
ment of mason work of brick and stone at the start- 
ing point at the source of the St. Croix, another at 
Park's hill, and several more at various points upon 
the line. 

The American commission is still here. Iam 
told that the British commissioner was asked how 
soon it was expected the line would be finished up 
the St. John’s; he replied in about six weeks. In 
answer to the same question the American commis- 
sioner said, that if the provisions held out they 
might get to the St. John’s in the course of a year. I 
understand that the British commissioner proposed 
to start with his party from the St. John’s and work 
south, and that the American party should begin at 
the monument, and wortk north, until the parties 
meet. This plan was not acceded to on the part of 
the American commissioner, who thought it best to 
proceed all together and so do up the work strong. 


There has been a considerable emigration for the 
Jast six months, into this place, from the Province.— 
The low price of lands, the erection of mills and the 
opening of new roads, present strong inducemants 
to settlers upon the American side of the line, and 
nearly fifty families have recently removed from the 
St. John's river into the county of Aroostook. Iam 
told that the country north of this place is filling up 
fast. Families and young men are moving in not 
only from the Province but from different parts of 
Maine. Since the settlement of the boundary line, 
there seems to be a greater degree of security upon 
the frontier, and as new roads are opened an increas- 
ing emigration is anticipated. [Bangor Whig. 


THE FUBLIC LANDS. The secretary of the 
trea-ury, in obedience to a call from the senate of the 
Uniied States made a report upon the ‘quantities, 
surveys, acquisitions, sales, and reservations of the 
public land,“ from which it appears, that 
To the 30th September, 1842, there has been sold 

107,796,536 acres, bringing the sum to the United 

States treasury of $170,940,942 62 
There has been paid for extinguishing 

Indian titles, and fur the Louisiana 

and Florida purchases, including 

interest 68,524,990 32 
And for survey ing, sell- 

ing, fees, salaries, &c. 9,966,610 14 

— — 78,491,601 46 


Nett amount derived to the U. States 

treasury ſrom publie lands over and 

above all their cost and expenses 592, 449, 341 16 

In addition to which there have been granted from 
time to time to new states, for purposes of internal 
improvement, education, &c. to persons for military 
services, reservations made and sold for the benefit 
of Indians, &c. 33,756,559 acres. 

Estimated quantity of land yet to be sold, including 
what is unsold in the states, territories, and the un- 
ceded territory east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains south of lat. 490 Acres 1.084, 064,993 

Deduct reservations 7.526, 779 
Acres 1,076, 538,214 
Which at the present minimum 

price of $1 25 per acre would 

amount to $1,345,672,767 50 
Of these public lands, Virginia, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have credit in the report 
for ceding Acres 169,609,818 
Georgia ceded 58,898 522 
North & South Carolina 26,432,000 
The purchase of Louisiana and Florida 987,852,332 


1.242, 792,673 

The report contains also the deeds of cession from 
the several states, every one of which expressly pro- 
vides that the cession is made for the common use and 
benefit of the several states. 

The cession from Massachusetts commences: 

‘Whereas, several of the states in the union have 
at present no interest in the great and extensive tract 
of uncultivated country lying in the westerly part of 
the United States, and it may be reasonable that the states 
above mentioned should be interested in the aforesaid 
country, Be it enacted, &c.” 

The cession from Virginia provides: 

„That all the lands within the territory so ceded, 
&c., shall be considered hs a common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become, members of the confedera- 
tion or federal alliance of the United States, Virginia 


) 


— 


inclusive, according to their usual respective propor- 
tions in the general charge and expenditure, and 
shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoe- 
ver.” 


THE ARMY. 


Lieut. Col. William Gates has assumed the com- 
mand of the U. S. troops at Oglethorpe Barracks, 
Savannah. Major Erving, the former commandant 
of that post, is on his way north with his family, on 
leave of absence. 


Deatn or Gen. Eusris. It becomes our melan- 
choly duty, says the Boston Times, of Thursday, to 
announce the death of Brig. Gen. ABNRAUAM Eustis, 
of the United States army, commander of the 6th 
military department. He died in Portland, on Tues- 
day, 27th ult. atthe Elm Hotel, at7o’clock, A. M. aged 
57 years. He arrived in Portland on Thursday, from 
Charleston, S. C. somewhat out of health, but on Fri- 
day he was ahout attending to his official duties. He 
died as a soldier should die, and according to his ex- 
pressed wish, at his post, and in the performance of 
his official duties. is disease, was some form of 
congestion on the brain, and was very rapid in its 
progress. 


Colonel Eustis—brigadier general by brevet—has 
been in command ever since the new arrangement of 
of the army was adopted. The funeral ceremonies 
took place yesterday forenoon. The following was 
the official announcement of the order of the proces- 
sion. 

After the services at the church, the procession 
proceeded to the rail road depot, from whence his 
remains were conveyed to Massachusetts for inter- 
ment. 


MILITARY ESCORT, 
lery, A. Company of Portland Artillery, 
Rifle Corps, Mechanic Blues, and 
Commanded by Lt. Col. Pierce. 
Portland Brass Band. 

Pall Bearers. ( Pall Bearers. 
Capt Plummer, U.S. A. D Capt. Porter, U S. A. 
Hon. Levi Cutter. | Z| Gen. S. Fessenden. 

Chief mourners and friends of the deceased, 

Municipal Authorities. 
Reverend Clergy. 
Revenue and Civil Officers of the U. States. 
Militia Officers in uniform. 
Judges of the U. S. and State Courts, 
and Members of the Bar. 

The line will be formed at 11 o’clock, A. M. this 
day, on Federal street, opposite the Elm House, the 
streets. By order of Lt. Col. Pierce, 

S. M. PLUMMER, Capt. U.S. A. 

Gen. Eustis was a nephew of the late Gov. Wm. 
Eustis of this state, was a native of this state, entered 
war, and rose rapidly to its highest honors. 

Gen. Eustis was born in Virginia, his father being 
setts, and his mother the sister of the Jate Chief Jus- 
tice Parker. His father was a merchaut in Virginia, 
was educated at Cambridge and graduated in ]804. 
He studied law under his uncle, Chief Justice Parker, 
office in Boston. In 1808, Governor Eustis being 
then secretary of war, he was appointed a captain in 
organized the corps of light artillery, one of the first 
companies of that corps was placed under his com- 
York, U. C., when General Pike, the commander-in- 
chief, fell. During the remainder of the war he was 
nity of seeing actual service. He served in Florida 
during the late campaign, and was at the time of his 
States. He was distinguished for his talents, and 
was a most thorough disciplinarian, and for a lon 
at Fortress Monroe. Gen. Eustis has left a very nu- 
merous family, having had ten sons by his first mar 
have graduated at Cambridge, and have been distin- 
guished for their talents. His widow was the sister 


Consisting of Capt. Porter’s company of U. 8. artil- 
Portland Light Infantry, 
Chaplain and attending Physician. 
Ass't Surg'n Russell, | | Lt. Allen, U. S. A. 
Including Army and Navy officers. 
Foreign Consuls. 
Members of the Legislature. 
Citizens generally. 
right resting near the junction of Federal and Court 
Portland, June 28, 1843. 
the army at the time Gov. Eustis was secretary of 
an elder brother of Governor Eustis, of Massachue 
and died when the general was quite young. He 
and was allmitted to practice 1807, and opened an 
the army of the United States, and when congress 
mand. He distinguished himself at the capture of 
placed in situations where he had but little opportu- 
death in command of the eastern line of the United 
time was in command of the Practical Military schoo 
riage, to Miss Sprague, of Dedham; four of his sons 
of Gen. Izard, of South Carolina. (Salem Gazette. 
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GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 42. 
Head quarters of the army, adj. gen’s office. 
Washington, July 7, 1843 

Promotions and appointments in the army of the 
United States, since the publication of General Or- 
ders,” No. 19, of March 6, 1843. 

I. Promotions. 
Corps o ineers. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. W. S. Rosecrans, to be second 
lieutenant, April 3, 1843, vice Butler deceased—(bre- 
vet July 1, 1842.) 

First regiment of artillery. 

Lieut. Col. I. B. Crane, of the 4th artillery, to be 

colonel, June 27, 1843, vice Eustis, deceased. 


Second regiment of artillery. 

Brevet Major W. L. McClintock, Captain of the 3d 
artillery, to be major, June 27, 1843, vice Payne, 
promoted. 

Third regiment of artillery. 

First Lieut. William Wall, to be captain, June 27, 
1843, vice McClintock, promoted. 

Second Lieut. W. H. Churchill, to be first lieute- 
nant, June 27, 1843, vice Wall, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. Joseph Stewart, of the Ist artil- 
lery, to be second lieutenant, June 27, 1843, vice 
Churchill, promoted. 

Fourth regiment of artillery. 

Major M. M Payne, of the 2d artillery, to be lieut. 

colonel, June 27, 1843, vice Crane, promoted. 
‘ Sixth regiment of infantry. 

First Lieut. Samuel Woods, to be captain, Februa- 
ry 27, 1843, vice Brown, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James Belger, to be first lieutenant, 
February 27, 1843, vice Woods, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut R. W. Kirkham, of the 2d infant- 
ry, to be second lieutenant, Feb. 27, 1843, vice Bel- 
ger promoted—(brevet July 1, 1842.) 

Seventh regiment of infantry. 

Captain Jacob Brown, of the 6th infantry, to be 

major, Feb. 27, 1843, vice Nelson, deceased. 
Eighth regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d. Lieut. Cyrus Hall, of the Ist infantry, 
to be second lieutenant, July 1, 1843, vice McCal- 
mont, resigned—(brevet July 1, 1842.) 

II. The following named cadets, graduates of the 
Military Academy, are attached to the army as su- 
pernumerary officers with the brevet of second lieute- 
nant, in conformity with the law, and the direction 
of the president, to rank from July 1, 1843. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the corps of Topogra- 
phical engineers. 
RANK. comp. & REGT. 
1. Cadet William B. Franklio of Penn. 
2. Cadet George Deshon of Connecticut, 


Brevet 2d Lieut’s attached to the artillery arm. 


3. Cadet Thomas J. Brereton, [A. 4th Art.] 
4. Cadet John H. Grelaud of Penn. IH. Ist Art.] 
6. Cadet Isaac F. Quinby ot N. J. fe. 2d nie 
7. Cadet Roswell S. Ripley of N. Y. [C. 3d Art. 
8. Cadet John J. Peck of N. Y. G. 2d Art. 
9. Cadet John P. Johnstone of Va. C. 4th Art. 
10. Cadet Joseph J. Reynolds of Ind. II. 4th Art. 
11. Cadeť James A. Hardie, B. Ist Art. 
12. Cadet Henry F. Clarke of Fenn. [E. 2d Art. 
14. Cadet Samuel G. French of N. J. [F. 3d Art. 
Brevet 2d Lieut's attached to the infantry arm. 
5. Cadet Wm. F. Raynoldsof Ohio, [E. Sch Inf. 


13. Cadet Jacob J. Booker of Ind. A. Ist Inf) 
15. Cadet Theodore L. Chadbourne, [A. 2d Inf.] 
16. Cadet Christopher C. AugurofMich.[G. 2d Inf.] 
17. Cadet Franklin Gardner of Iowa, [IE. 7th Inf. 

19. Cadet Edmund B. Halloway of Ky. (C. 4th Inf. 

21. Cadet Ulysses S. Grant of Ohio, [I. 4th Inf.] 
22. Cadet Joseph H. Potter of N. H. [F. Ist Inf.] 
23. Cadet Robert Hazlitt of Ohio, G. 4th Inf. 

24. Cadet Edwin Howe, B. 5th Inf. 

25. Cadet Lafayette B. Wood of Va. IC. 8th Inf.] 
26. Cadet Charles S. Hamilton of N. T. [K. 2d Inf.] 
27. Cadet W. K. Van Bokkelen of N. Y. [B. 7th Inf.] 
28. Cadet Alfred Crozet [C. Tth Inf.] 
29. Cadet Charles E. Jarvis of Maine, (G. 3d Inf.] 
30. Cadet Frederick Steele of N. Y. [C. 2d Inf.) 
31. Cadet Henry R. Selden of Vt. H. Ist Inf.] 


33. Cadet Frederick T. Dent of Mo. B. 6th Inf.] 
34. Cadet John C. McFerran of Ky. [K. 3d Inf.) 
35. Cadet Henry M. Judah of N. Y. D. 8th Inf. 
36. Cadet Norman Elting of N. Y. I. 6th Inf. 
38. Cadet Charles G. Merchant, B. Sth 10. 


39. Cadet George C. McClelland of Pa. [E. 3d Iof. 
Bre vet 2d Lieuts. attached to the regiment of riflemen. 


18. Cadet George Stevens of Vermont, [A. 
20. Cadet Lewis Neill of Virginia, (I. 
32. Cadet Rufus Ingalls of Maine, IB.] 
37. Cadet Cave J. Couts of Tennessee, C.] 


The foregoing assignment to regiments and compa- 
pies will be regarded as a temporary arrangement, 
necessary for the convenience of the service. Va- 
cancies will be filled according to seniority in the 


particular arm, in conformity with the established 
ule. 
III. Cas vALrixs. 
Resignations. (I.) . 
Second Lieutenant J. S. McCalmont, Sth infantry, 


July 1, 1843. 
Deaths. (3.) 


Brevet Brig. Gen. Abraham Eustis, colonel Ist ar- 
tillery, at Portland, Maine, June 27, 1843. 

Major J. S. Nelson, 7th infantry, at Tampa Bay, 
Florida, February 27, 1843. 

Second Lieutenant R. Q. Butler, corps of engi- 
neers, at sea, April 3, 1843. 

IV. The officers promoted and appointed will join 
their proper stations and companies without delay; 
those on detached service or acting under special in- 
structions will report by letter to the commanding of- 
ficers of their respective regiments. 


V. The usual leave of absence allowed by the re- 
gulations is hereby granted to the several graduates; 
at the expiration of which (September 30th,) they 
will join their proper stations and regiments. 


VI. Acceptances or non-acceptances of appoint- 
ments will be reported to the adjutant general of the 
army; and in case of acceptance the officer will im- 
mediately subscribe to the rules and regulations, en- 
joined by the lst article of war. He will also report 


his birth place, and the state from which appointed. Specie 


VII. The head quarters of the 6th military depart- : Due from other banks 
ment are changed from Portland, Maine, to Ports- Bills of other banks 


mouth, New Hampshire. 


VIII. On the mutual application of the parties, 
Colonel and Brevet Brig. General Z. Taylor of the 
Ist, is transferred to the 6th infantry, and Colonel W. 
Davenport of the 6th, is transferred to the Ist infant- 
ry. They will be reported accordingly. By com- 
mand of Major General Scott: L. THOMAS, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDA. 
`~ Transfers. 
Second Lieutenant G. W. Rains of the corps of 
engineers, to the 4th artillery, to take effect on the 
happening of the first vacancy in that regiment. 


Second Lieutenant Henry Little of the 5th infantry, 
to take place on the Army Register, next below Lt. 
Henshaw. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. J. W. Abert, of the 5th infantry, 
to the corps of topographical engineers. 


Second Lieut. P. D. Geisse, of the 7th infantry, to 
the 5th infantry, to take place on the Army Register, 
next below Lieut. Norvell. 


THE NAVY. 

U. S. ship Yorktown arrived at Valparaiso’ April 
13, from Mazatlan, and was left at Valparaiso by the 
Chili, to sail on the 29th for Rio Janeiro and New 
York. 

U. S. schooner Shark, Commander Eagle, all well, 
was at Cailao, Feb. 23, waiting orders. 

U. S. ship Falmouth, Commander Melntosh, has 
reached New York from Savannah. 

Captain John Percival left Boston on Saturday af- 
ternoon for New York to take charge of the ship of 
the line Franklin and take her to Boston, where she 
is to go into the dry dock for repairs. 


U. S. brig Porpoise, Commander Stellwagen, of 
the African squadron, for Cape Palmas Juue 15, was 
left at Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, 12th, by Rienzi, 
arrived at Boston. Lieut. A. Lewis, late command- 
ing, returned home in the Rienzi, invalid. Also, 
Passed Midshipman Richard Allison, in charge of six 
U. S. seamen. 


The Iron steamship constructed at Pittsburg, is 
now being taken apart, with a view to its conveyance 
to Lake Erie by way of Beaver river and the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Cross Cut canal. 


The U. S. ships Delaware, Columbus, Congress, 
Preble and Fairfield, recently tried their sailing qua- 
lities in the Mediterranean, and it was found that the 
Columbus was the best sailer in the fleet. The Con- 
gress frigate, built at Portsmouth, was supposed to 
be the fastest sailer. The Columbus was originally 
a ship of the line of the largest class, and the dullest 
and most unwieldly ship in the navy. She was cut 
down to a razee or 64 gun ship, and has since proved 
herself the best sea boat in the service. This is cer- 
tainly a surprising transformation, the explanation of 
of which we should like to know. 

[.Vewoburyport Herald. 

The U. S. ship Saratoga, from New York for coast 
of Africa, was spoken on the 11] th ult. lat. 33 30, long. 
46. 
The U. S. sloop of war Decatur, Commander Ab- 
bott, dropped down from Norfolk on Saturday last to 
the naval anchorage off the hospital. 

The U. S. ship Vandalia arrived at Chagres in the 
short passage of thirteen and a half days from the 


t 
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Chesapeake. Distance logged two thousand five 
hundred miles. Commodore Dallas and suite left 
for Panama on the 27th of May. The Vandalia 
would remain off the coast waiting orders from the 
commodore after his arriva] at Panama. 

The U. S. frigate Macedonian, Commodore Perry’s 
flag ship of the African squadron, is at Norfolk un- 
der command of Capt. Isaac Mayo, ready for sea. 

Orpers. Commodore Jesse Wilkinson, port cap- 
tain, Boston. fo 

Licutenant C. B. Poindexter, order to Decatur re- 
voked—leave two months. 

Lieutenant E. C. Ward, to the Decatur. 

Captain S. H. Stringham, to, command navy yard, 
Brooklyn. 

SS — —.—.—.—.—.—.—. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 


Bank reports. The secretary of the state pub- 
lishes reports of 35 of the banks of the state, as of 
the Ist of June last. Two banks fail to report. 


The aggregate capital of the 35 banks 52.925.000 
Bills in circulation 1,145,625 
Deposits 723,313 
Net profit on hand ‘ 109.013 
158.591 
560 856 
118,809 
Real estate 0 258.647 
Notes and bills, discounted 3,916,613" 


Dividends named from 1} to 6 per cent-averaging 
nearly 3, and amounting to 886, 730. One bank sur- 
rendered charter last year, and four since January 
ast. 


NEW YORK. 

N. Y. Ciry Tax. A report from the comptroller, 
on the subject of the annual tax, was made to the 
corporation on the llth, stating that the tax for the 
year must be much larger than ever before. The 
tax laid last year was $2,031,382 66, $140,0U0 is now 
to be added, and that proposed to be laid now is $2,- 
177,000, made up of the following items: 


Water tax, $570.000 
Watch, 212.000 
Lamp and gas, 110.000 
State, 230,000 
Contingent, 668,000 
School, 220,000 
Delinquencies, 57,000 
Levying tax, 60.000 
Floating debt tax, 50.000 

$2,117,000 

The communication was referred. 
N. F. Amer. 


PENNSTLVANIA. 

Cor vun Col.LE OE, New York, having received 
a legacy of $20,000 for that purpose from the estate 
of the late Frederick Gebhard, of New York. has 
established a German Professorship, and made the 
German language an indispensable portion of the 
collegiate course. We learn by the New York Ame- 
rican that John Louis Tellkampf, a native of Hano- 
ver, son of an eminent judicial functionary of that 
kingdom, and at an early age, lecturer on civil Jaw 
and political ethics in the university of Gottingen, 
and from which institution he received the degree of 
doctor of laws, has been appointed to the professore 
ship. Dr. T. has been in this country some five years 
1 part of which time he has been connect 
with Union college. He revisits Germany now with 
a view of founding a German library for the Gebhard 
Professorship. 


MARYLAND. 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onio canal. The Frederick 
Examiner of the 12th inst. says: We understand that 
the prospect of letting under contract the unfinished 
portion of the canal, until the liens of the state are 
waved or postponed for that purpose, has been dissi« 
pated, inasmuch as all the proposals which have been 
submitted for taking the work comtemplate an exelu- 
sive lien on the tolls and revenues as an indispensable 
condition to the completion of the canal. The board 
of directors have been untiring in their efforts to get 
the work under way but the terms proposed have 
been either objectionable on account of their details 
or have been coupled with conditions which, without 
the aid of farther legislation in the matter, the board 
has no power to grant, and, consequently, were coms 
pelled to decline. From all the information which 
we have gathered in relation to the subject we think 
the directors of the company have been governed in the 
mattor by a single eye to the well-being and the gen- 
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eral and the paramount interests of the state, and it 
now only remains ſor the legislature, at its next ses- 
sion, to pass such a Jaw as will enable the company 
to finish the caral. When it is known that this can 
be done without taking a dollar out of the state trea- 
sury or from preventing one from going into it that 
would otherwise go, it would be the quintessence of 
folly, on the part of our law-makers, not to enact the 
necessary provisions. We hope it would be the first 
subject that will engage the attention of the next 
legislature, as it undoubtedly is one of the most im- 
portant. We understand that in consequence of 
their inability to Jet the work under contract, upon 
proper terms, the stockholders, at their last meet- 
ing, held on the 6th inst., reduced the salary of the 
president to one thousand dollarsperannum. Thisis 
commendable and judicious economy and will receive 
the approval of the public. 


THE STATE TREASURER. Anti-repudiation. We 
extract the following from the Baltimore American 
of the Ist inst. But for meeting it thus, we should 
have deemed such a publication superfluous, at least 
until something specific had been alleged against 
this public officer, and that not only upon the gener- 
al principle that a man should be presumed to be 
honest until the contrary is at least asserted, but also 
from the personal assurances of the gentleman al- 
luded to. He has in every conversation we have had 
with him upon the subject, most emphatically and 
indignantly denounced repudiation and repudiators. He 
made a decided speech in favor of the tax bill, during 
the last session of the legislature, of which he was a 
prominent member before his appointment to the 
treasury: 

To the editors of the Baltimore American: 

GEXTLEMEN—You are authorized to state emphat- 
ically, that the treasurer of Maryland, to whose views 
reference has been made in the address of the whig 
central committee of the 25th June, so far from be- 
ing a repudiator or tinted with repudiation, recogni- 
zes to its full extent, the binding moral and constitu- 
tional obligation of the state to pay its public debt, 
principal as well as interest, and would, were he the 
only man in the state who pays taxes, continue to pay 
those to which as a landholder and citizen of Ma- 
ryland he is subjected by the action of the legisla- 
ture. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Owens’ 
specch referred to above: 

It has been argued, that assumption by the feder- 
al government of the debts of the states, was actu- 
ally necessary to prevent repudiation. He differed 
with these gentlemen, and had no doubt but that there 
was sufficient disposition among the people, and cer- 
tainly the means to meet all the liabilities of the state. 
He would add nothing to the able and unanswerable 
argument advanced by his friend from Carroll, (Mr. 
Lecompte) upon this point.” 

Mr. O. then referred to an incident in the early 
history of Maryland, when certain citizens had as- 
sembled in this very city to take measures to resist 
claims against the colony by individuals on the other 
side of the Atlantic; but the attempt had been prompt- 
ly met and rebuked, and among those who stood forth 
for the inviolability of obligations, he was proud to 
say, were those from whom had descended blood 
that flowed in his veins; and so long as it did, he 
would be found equally prompt to preserve the plight- 
ed faith of the state he loved and honored. He re- 
ferred gentlemen for a full account ofjthis attempted 
repudiation, to a very interesting work, (the Annals 
of Annapolis) published by David Ridgely, esq. state 
librarian. 

He stated that he had not the honor of being born, 
within the stdte; a short distance south of her bor- 
ders he drew his natal breath—but that the homestead 
erected by his fathers, still continues to shelter the: 
fourth generations of their sons—that more than half 
his life had been spent within her boundaries, and by 
the blessing of God, he designed that his bones should 
moulder in her soul. 

I love (said Mr. O.) every foot of her territory.— 
J love her institutions—her manners, her customs.— 
I love her honor—her chivalry; and should it ever be 
necessary, am willing to pour out, as has been done 
by my ancestors, my best blood in her defence. 

A meeting of the citizens of Harford county friend- 
ly to the maintenance of the state honor and credit 
was held at the court house in Bel-Air on Saturday, 
July the Ist. Dr. Jacob A. Preston, president, James 
Moores, and Nathaniel W. O. Hays, vice presidents; 
A. S. Jarrett, and Franklin Whitaker, esqrs., secre- 
taries. ° 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appoin- 
led a committee to prepare and report resolutions 
expressive of the sentiments of the meeting; Cole- 


man Yellott, Franklin Whitaker, Ramsey Me Henry, 
Ethan Michael, and John W. Preston, who having re- 
tired a short time reported the following preamble | 


and resolutions: 
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Whereas, meetings have recently been held in va- 
rious parts of our state, the object of which have 
been to excite among the people a spirit of opposition 
to the laws enacted for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic faith and credit; and whereas we believe the re- 
solutions and addresses put forth from said meetings 
are calculated to deceive many Of our people at home 
and to injure the character of our state abroad; and 
whereas, however deeply we deplore the injudicious 
policy through which the present debt of Maryland 
was incurred, we nevertheless consider its obligation 
upon us, as undeniable as our ability to discharge it 
and whereas we fully concur in the sentiment utter- 
ed by Thomas Jefferson in his inaugural address; 
“that one of the essential principles of our govern- 
ment, is the honest payment of our debts and the sacred 
preservation of the public faith; and whereas we think 
it the duty of the friends of state honor and credit to 
meet together in their respective counties and de- 
clare their views upon this most important question, 
that the sentiments of the people of Maryland may 
not be misrepresented or misunderstood; therefore, 
as the sense of this meeting, Resolved, That in a repub- 
lican government the constituents are always bound 
by the acts of a majority of their representatives un- 
less these acts expressly violate some articles of the 
Written constitution; and that by the re-election of 
the representative the constituents are regarded as ex- 
pressing their approbation of his previous conduct. 


Resolved, That the people of the state of Maryland 
are not only legally but morally bound to pay the state 
debt; we have through our representatives, authoriz- 
ed the borrowing of money from our citizens as well 
as foreigners, and have pledged the faith of the state 
for its re-payment with interest; that the deed was 
not done by a single act of party legislation, but the 
system of appropriation to works of internal im- 
provement was continued throuch a period of more 
than ten years, with the knowledge of the people of 
the state, and the approbation of large majorities of 
both political parties; that the debt ‘thas been con- 
tracted and confirmed by successive legislatures, 
sanctioned by the people themselves in the continued 
re-election of representatives who were most promi- 
nent in creating it; and the obligations of the state 
are in the hands of men who relied upon her good 
faith, and whose borrowed money has been expended 
on her works.”* | 


Resolved, That we consider the system or appro- 
priations to works of internal improvement as an 
enterprize carried on by the peuple through their re- 
presentatives; had the investment resulted fortunate- 
ly, the people would have enjoyed the profits; so if it 
has turned out otherwise, they must bear the loss; 
—they are at perfect liberty to reproach themselves 
for their own imprudence, but have no right to de- 
fraud those whose money they have borrowed. 


Resolved, That we would have the people ever to 
bear in mind the patriotic admonitions of the father 
of his country, when in his farewell address, he 
warned them ‘‘as a very important source of strength 
and security, to cherish public credit; and with him 
we believe it to be as well our interest as our duty, 
to ‘observe good faith and justice towards all na - 
tions,” and we think it true, that virtue or morali- 
ty is a necessary spring of popular government.“ 


Resolved, That we regard the doctrine of repudia- 
tion as dishonorable and dishonest;—tending, at the 
same time, to corrupt the public and private morals 
of our own people, to work the rankest injustice to 
our foreign and domestic creditors, and by by its suc- 
cess, to make the once proud title of an "American 
citizen” a bye-word of dishonor and reproach among 
the nations of the earth.” 


Resolved, That we cannot for a moment, assent to 
the opinion asserted by some, that the people of our 
state are unable to redeem the obligations they have 
incurred; that we believe that Maryland, in her share 
of the public works, in the value of her bank stock 
investments, in the annual saving to be made by an 
increased economy in the public expenditures, in her 
unsurpassed mineral resources which are becoming 
daily more valuable, in the commercial and agricul- 
tural enterprize and growing wealth of her citizens, 
possesses ample means to redeem punctually every 
dollar of her debt. 


Resolved, That by a judicious sale of the public 
works—a measure which we heartily approve and 
confidently anticipate—the debt will be reduced in a 
comparatively small sum which will not be burthen- 
some to the people. 

Resolved, ‘That we have seen with regret certain 
counties of the state persisting ina refusal or neg- 
lect, to carry the provisions of the tax bill into oper- 
ation; and whereas the attempt by a minorijy of any 
state to resist laws enacted by a majority, is anti- 
republican and revolutionary in its tendency, we 


Extract from Gov. Grason’s message. 
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therefore anxiously hope and expect that the next 
general assembly will, by the most effective mea- 
sures, compel the delinquent counties to fulfil the 
obligations imposed upon them by the laws of the 
state. 

The foregoing preamble and resolutions being con- 
sidered, seriatim, by the meeting, were unanimously 
adopted, except the seventh resolution to which there 
was one dissenting voice. 

The meeting was addressed at length by William 
B. Bond, and Coleman Yellott, esqrs., and some dis- 
cussion took place on the adoption of some of the 
resolutions, in which Ramsey McHenry, George 
Keatinge, and Harry D. Gough, esqrs. participated. 

JACOB A. PRESTON, prest. 
JAMES MOORES, 
NATHANIEL W. S. HAYS, 

A. L. JARRETT, 

FRANKLIN WHITAKER, 

The farce now in operation in our neighboring 
county, Talbot, is a second ‘comedy of errors’—a 
laughable affair. Meetings have been held and prac- 
iteal nullification has been adopted, and they have 
declared to the world that they are not able to pay 
twenty-five cents, nay twelve and a half cents in the 
hundred dollars. Yet they propose that the county 
commissioners shall issue certificates in the name of 
the county to supply their poor and pay their officers. 

Who will trust a county which refuses to pay her 
state deb? May she not afterwards repudiate her 
county debt? No county ever cut a more sorry and 
ridiculous figure; and we do sincerely regret that some 
of the excellent citizens of that county have suffered 
a few thoughtless men to lead them astray and induce 
them todo acts which in their cool reflecting mo- 
ments, their honor, their justice and theirreligion will 
condemn. l 

We are much deceived ifthe repudiatory spirit 
does not get ashamed of itself insix months. We are 
not at all surprised, that Messrs. Maulsby, Scott, and 
Forward, after the course they took at Annapolis at 
the last session, should favor repudiation—but the 
Talbot men are generally made of different stuff.— 
We can’t believe that a majority of the voters of Tal- 
bot are repudiators—probably there may be a trial 
of the matter next fall. 

We said before, that it was madness for men of pro- 
perty to resist the laws, as their property is only pro- 
tected by the law. Once give the community a con- 
tempt for the law, no man’s life, reputation, or proper 
ty will be safe. 

We are glad to find that our old friend, Mr. Graham, 
of the Easton Gazette, goes dead against repudiation 
—indeed we only know of two or three papers in the 
state who favor the scaly bantling. 

[Centreville (Md!) Gazette. 


vice prests. 


secretaries. 


LOUISIANA. 
Evection. The state election took place on the 
3d instant. Each party had a candidate in the field 
in each district, as follows: 


Districts. Whigs. V. B. 

No. 1, George K. Rogers, John Slidell, 
2, Edward D. White, Alcee Labranche, 
3, James M. Elam, Jobn B. Dawson, 
4, John Moore, P. E. Bossier. 


Besides congressmen, one member of the legisla- 
ture was to be elected, from New Orleans, to fill a 
vacancy. The loco candidate, Seth Barton, was beat 
by his whig opponent, Labatut, 52 votes in the three 
municipalities, and is elected. Slidell, the loco can- 
didate for congress leads White (whig) in the city, 
63 votes—and is probably elected. 


KENTUCKY. 

El. xc ions take place in this state on the 7th of 

August, for meinbers of the state legislature and ten 

representatives to congress. The following table 

will show the candidates, so far as nominations have 

reached us, and the majorities in the several districts 
in 1340: 


oe 


Districts. Candidates. Majorities. 

Wuias. V. B. Har. V. B. 

1. George Barbour, Linn Boyd,“ 1015 
2. Willis Green, 3447 
H. Grider, Elijah Hise, 3356 
: 3203 
5. Wm. R. Grigsby, 3020 
6. 4634 
7. Wm. P. Thomasson, J. C. Sprigg,* 2371 


8. Garrett Davis,* R. Wick litte, jr. 2453 

9. L. W. Andrews,“ Judge French, 2563 

10. W. K. Wall, J. W. Tibbatts, 1732 
Members of the present congress. 

CanceLLinc or Bonps. The Frankfort (Ky.) 
Commonwealth of the 4th inst. says: “The provi- 
sions of the late Jaw in regard to the banks having 
been fully executed on their part, one million of the 
stock bonds of the state in the bank of Kentucky, 


and seven hundred and fifty. thousand of the same in 
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the northerfi ank, have been delivered to the go-;awail his trial fora robbery lately committed. A [it rolls its flood of waters along! Here it percolate? 
vernor to be cuncelled. The cancelling hammer has number of other persons in Marshall ecunty are sus- under the sands and undermines the alluvial coun 
been driven du gugli them, and they are in that con- | pected of having been connected with the Reeves, uyi and there it pours out through its seven mouths 
dition deposited in a safe vault awaiting the further and an intimation has been given them that their [of the gulf. l 
disposition of the legislature. We regard the can- turn will come next if they continue in the neigh-| All this variety, and bulk, and extent, make the 
delling these bonds, on the terms of the law requir- | borhood. Mississippi country, as the Pioneer would say, “‘na- 
ing it, one of the most fortunate measures for the} Escape. The Quincy Herald says that the jailer | turally” a very magnificent sort of a place. 
state, for the banks, and for the people, ever adopted. | in charge of the prison in that town, carelesly left | The Hawk-Eye also informs us that the steamboat 
— the doors of their cells open and permitted them to Os is about making a voyage to Sr. Perens. 
: OHIO. escape; upon finding his strong halls deserted, he | And where is St. Peters? Why it is way above 
The Cincinnati Gazette states that the operations awoke the town with dire i frantie yell— | Lake Pepin. And where is Lake Pepin? Why it is 
on the tunnel of the Whitewater canal are being pro- knocked down his own son in his excitement, and | somewhere in the North West territory where the 
secuted with great vigor, night and day; two sets of frightened a storekeeper, who was just 10 his | snows are just melting, and it looks yet rather wild. 
laborers are employed for that purpose. In six or doors, into an ague fit. When the jailer’s fright The Osace is now on her voyage, and these things, 
seven weeks the whole line of the canal, from Cin-| Wore off, he offered a reward of $150 for their ap- | reader, are the March of Empire. When will it 
cinnati to Brookville, Indiana, will be open for navi- prehension. The whole of the prisoners have been stop! Never, while man remains a mercurial, rest- 


gation. re-taken. less, or, as we say, enterprising being. [ Balt. Amer. 
ClxVELAND Mepicat ColLEOE. It is stated in the DEE Wiskoxsix anp Fox rivers. These Ñi 
Cleveland Herald that the faculty of the Willoughby MISSOURI. Fort Winnebago, on the Wiskinsin, run parallel to 


Medical college have resigned, and reorganized un-| Wool. Twelve bales of wool, the product of 
der a different charter, with the name of the Cleve- Cooper county, loaded at Boonsville. and directed to 
land Medical college, to be located in that city. A Lowell, Massachusetts,” reached St. Louis a few 
commodious building has been obtained, and every | days since, on their “onward way.” | 
arrangement has been completed for commencing 
under the most favorable auspices, a course of lec- 

tures in November next. The following gentlemen |, MICHIGAN. 
compose the faculty of the new institution: Jared P. 
Kirtland, John Delamater, H. A. Ackley, J. Lang 
Cassels, Noah M. Worcester. 


Mos Ar Lesanon. The Cincinnati Sun of the 
26th says that information had reached that city. 
from a source that entitles it to credit, that on Fri- 
day night, Ex-Governor Corwin’s house was stoned, 
and the windows completely riddled. The cause 
given that he signed the petition to Governor Shan- 
non to have a negro pardoned. The citizens have the 
sheriff of the county in jail. Whether he is there for 
safety or by force is not stated. 


Tue BelLEs or Onio. A bell weighing one thou- 
sand pounds, with the following inscription, was late- 
ly presented to the Third Presbyterian society, Day- 
ton, (Ohio.) 

“Th is bell, being the product of female industry, 
is an offering from the Young Ladies Sewing society 
of this church and congregation, now under the pas- 


each other, though in different directions. The dis- 
tance between each is but a mile and a quarter.— 
They are simply separated by a plain or flat piece 
of ground, and what is remarkable, in high water 
they run into each other and thus become united. 
Almost ever since the snow melted this spring they 
have been thus connected. ‘This flat, separating 
them, has been covered with water to the depth of 
four feet—some say six—the present season, or suf- 
ficient to admit a steamboat to navigate up the Wis- 
konsin, across the flat, and thus find its way down 
the Fox .river into Lake Michigan at Green Bay! 
A canal could easily be constructed, one mile and a 
quarter inlength, which would most effectually unite 
the waters of the Mississippi with those of the Great 
Lakes. [Iowa Hawkeye. 


CARTIERE . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buipine mw MILwabk IE. In one of our strolls 
around our town a few days since, we counted one 
hundred and tiventy-four houses in the course of con- 
struction. Of this number, one-third were nearly 
completed, and will probably be ready for occupants 
by the end of this month. We have not made a close 
estimate. Could all, now going up, be counted, we 
fully believe that the number would much exceed that 
given above. In every nook and corner of Milwau- 
kie, the click of the hammer and trowel may be heard 
—busy notes of western enterprize. There is a vol- 
ume of meaning in every building; no matter where 
it is situated, or what its size, that 1s going in here. 

[Com. Herald. 


7 


AMERICAN BOOKS. We annex a table, com- 
piled from publishers’ list (necessarily incomplete) 
of American publications, chiefly during the last fif- 
teen years, as far as ascertained, and not including 
repeated editions, viz: 


— 


FLORIDA. 
It is stated that the number of Indian warriors 
now in Florida, including all the males from 14 


years upwards, does not exceed sixty-eight. Go- Number of works. 


i i i 4 Subjects. Orig. Amer. Reprints. 
torage of John W. Hall 1843. vernor Cass certainly made a sad mistake whilst se- | J g p 
5 cretary of war, in estimating their number, before | Biography, 106 122 
The Cincinnati Chronicle says: “There never was the Seminole war began, or ‘at expensive and dis- | History and Geography, Amer- 
a day in the last ten years, in which Ohio stock was | astrous, not to say disgraceful affair, might have been ican 118 20 
not intrinsically worth a great deal more than that of averted. f History and Geography of for- 
Pennsylvania; for the simple reason, that while Ohio ' | eign countries 91 195 
had less than half the debt of Pennsylvahia she had a =a Literary History. l ` 12 
vast deal more resources. Nature has given Ohio IOWA. Mathematics. 19 31 
more resources than Pennsylvania, and double those | Manch or Empire.” The Cincinnati Chronicle Poetry, (besides collections,) 103 76 
of Kentucky. Nor is that all. The double works, | of Saturday last gives the foregoing caption to the Novels and tales 3 115 
on which the money has been expended in Ohio, are | annexed article, and its accompanying editorial com- | Greek and Latin classics with 
3 while those of Pennsylvania and Kentuc- | ments: y ' original notes, &c. f 36 
are next to nothing. Neither Pennsylvania nor] The new purchase. We learn by a friend who has | Greek and Latin classics. trans- 
entucky get two per cent. on their investments.— | secured a good claim in the new purchase, that every- jations i 36 
No public money was ever laid out more foolishly, | thing is going on swimmingly in that quarter. The | Greek Latin, and Hebrew text 
than that of Pennsylvania. The engineering on the | county seat of Wappello county is already fixed book Kc. 35 
works was wretched, and the expenditure of money upon, and it is supposed that there are about 5,000 Medical. law and miscellane- 
most extravagant. The power of natnre cannot be inhabitants in that county, which is but about a ous, : z not ascertained. 


affected by a few idle works. Ohio is progressing month old. The county beyond it west, is also fill- 
with giant paces. She if far beyond Kentucky, and | ing up fast, and it is supposed the county seat will 
will soon be beyond Pennsylvania.” l be fixed about twenty miles above Eddy’s Trading 
house, and will be called Tippecanoe. 


9 55 following is a table of: American publications, 
Orig. Amer. Reprints. 
73 7 


„ Burlington Hawk-Eye. Education, 
ILLINOIS. Where (asks our Giana brother) is 5 Divinity, 37 18 
A SPECIMEN OF THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN II. purchase? Where is Wapretro? and where is Tir- Novels and tales, 19 ‘ 95 
Linois. The office of the Juliet Signal, was violently | ygCANOR twenty miles from Eddy’s Trading House? History and biography, 19 17 
opened on the night of the 13th ult. and portions of If these questions don't puzzle the last edition of the} Jurisprudence, 20 3 
the press taken away and scattered. The object be- Gazetteer, then geography isa very perfect science. Poetry, 8 3 
ing, to prevent the publication of that paper, which | Where is the new purchase? Why reader. it is] Travels, 8 19 
had just been established by the friends of one of the | somewhere near the heads of the Des Moines river Fine arts, 8 
V. B. candidates for congress in that district, until] het ween the Mississippi and the Missouri. Isn't it Miscellaneous, i 59 43 
after the approaching election. The office was up neighbor Hawk-Eye? And thereis a county born 2s Lis 
stairs, and the entrance was made by removing the |in a month, with five thousand people? A baby Total, 251 198 


door of the room below. The editor however an- 
nounces his determination to resume the publication, 
by the aid of the mechanics of the place. He ac- 
cuses Mr. Wentworth, the “regular nominated” can- 
didate of the V. B. party of having been previously 

resent and concerned in the outrage, and repeats 
that his nomination as a candidate was obtained only 


by slanderously vilifying his competitior for the pile of wood on the bank of the river. 
nomination. There now, by putting this and that together, you 
UMMARY PROCESS WITH THE Reeves FAMILY.—| havea tolerable notion of what the “west” is, 

A family named Reeves, residing near Lacon, IIli-| graphically speaking. Just look up there, about the 
nois, had made themselves obnoxious to the neigh-| heads of the Des Moines, the Fox and the Wiskon- 
borhood by their thievish propensities and had es- sin rivers, and you see the piles of ice and banks of 
caped justice by their cunning. On the 17th ult.| snow just finishing their melting, at the middle of 
300 armed men from neighboring counties assembled] June. Now just step down to New Orleans, and 


among nations a month old! 

The same paper says— 

Since our last the Mississippi has been rising, and 
is now fuller than it has been this season. There 
must have been immense quantities of snow to the 
north of us, and if there is much more to melt, we 
would advise our friend Wells to look out for his big 


The aggregate cost of books published in 1834 and 
1835 was estimated at $1,200,000. The editors prin- 
ted are larger and more frequent than is usual in 
England. ‘The capital invested in printing, binding, 
and making paper, as returned by the census of 1840, 
is $10,610,054. g 

In “‘Bent’s London Catalogue” we find the names 
of reprints of American books in England, chiefly 
within ten years, (not including American editions 
imported for sale,) and all included, without dis- 
tinction, in the general list, as English works. To 
give the different editions of Abbott, Channing, Ste- 
ee ead Parley, Barnes, Dana, etc., would be 
difficult. 


at their residence, organized a meeting, brought the | you find folks just as hot as though no snow or ice American books printed in England. 

heads of the family, Reeves and his wife, before | had ever been in this mundane sphere! People have | Theology, 68 works. History, 22 works 
them, and sentenced them to banishment, after some] gathered their green things, and are pulfing and | Fiction, 66 “ Poetry, 12 & 
discussion as to whether the punishment should not] blowing like furnace men, and there comes the re- Juvenile, 58 Mathematics, 11 «“ 
bo death or wuprisonment. Tneir house was set on] sult of all this two months melting and thawing | Travels, ae u Philology, 10 ss 
fire, and they were forced to seek another home.— | above. There itis! The Nile of America is at the | Education, 41 * Science, 9 « 
The son was soon after arrested and sent to jail to] top of its banks, and sometimes over them. There! Biography, 26 Law, 9 ( 
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A LETTER FROM FATHER MATHEW.— 
The Philadelphia Museum was crowded on Tuesday 
morning with the friends of temperance, and the ce- 
remonies were commenced by the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, by Robert Hare, jr. 
e4q.; at the conclusion of which the band played 
Hail Columbia. The letter received by the com- 
mittee from the apostle of Temperance in Ireland, 
Father Mathew, was then read by John B. Colahan, 
esq», amid repeated bursts of applause. The follow- 


ing is a copy of the letter: 
Cork, May 27th, 1843. 


Dearly beloved friends.—To say that I am gratifi- 
ed, delighted, with your affectionate ‘address, would 
but feebly convey my feelings. My heart throbs 
with rapture, whilst I read overagain and again 
every cheering line of it. Oh that I could command 
the wings of the morning to waft myself at once in- 
to the midst of you, and embrace you all, and to an- 
nounce to you tidings of great joy from old Ireland. 

The privilege of paying you an early visit is, I re- 
gret to say deined. to me, but I indulge the fond 
hope, God permitting, of passing a few days in Phi- 
ladelphia at no distant period. ` 

Your zeal in our sacred cause is well known to 
me; you are a bright gem in the Temperance crown, 
and I have only to exhort you to perseverance until I 
come—strong drink in any shape or form you are to 
renounce forever, and may the blessings of the Lord 
upon the heads of the Rechabites descend also upon 
you. Each of you, my dear brother teetotallers, I 
salute most affectionately, and I present through you, 
my cordial greetings to every one of the twenty-nine 
thousand, that glorious body by whom you have 
been delegated. 

Fervently imploring the great bestower of all 
ood to confer on you every spiritual and temporal 
lessing, Iam, dear brethren, yours most affection- 

ately, THEOBALD MATHEW. 

After the reading of the letter, the orator of the 
day, WILLIAM Grorce Reap, L. L. D. of Baltimore, 
occupied the undivided attentionof the audience 
for upwards of an hour, in an animated and eloquent 
address. A committee was appointed to wait on 
Mr. Read, and request him to furnish a copy of his 
oration for publication, which no doubt he will 
cheerfully do. The meeting adjourned about two 
o'clock, highly gratified with the proceedings of the 
day. [Philadelphia Mercury. 


VIOLATING PUBLIC FAITH. Fisher Ames 
has thus in glowing language, painted the odium of a 
violated public faith. 

To expiate on the value of public fath may pass 
with some men for declamation—to such I have no- 
thing to say. To others I will urge—can any cir- 
cumstance mark upon a people more turpitude and 
debasement? Can any thing tend more to make men 
think themselves mean, or degrade to a lower point 
their estimation of virtue, and their standard for ac- 
tion? 

„It would not merely demoralize mankind; it 
tends to break all the ligaments of society, to dis- 
solve that mysterious charm, which attracts indivi. 
duals to the nation, and to inspire in its stead a re- 
pulsive sense of shame and disgust.” 

The same revolutionary father says of patriotism: 

“What is patriotism? Is it a narrow affection for 
the spot where aman was born? Are the very clods 
where we tread, entitled to this ardent preference, 
because they are greener? No, sir, this is not the 
character of the virtue, and it soars higher for its 
object. It is an extended self-love, mingling with 
all the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with 
the minutest filaments of the heart. lt is thus we 
obey the laws of society, because they are the laws 
of virtue. In their authority we see, not the array 
of force and terror, but the venerable image of our 
country’s honor. Every good citizen makes that ho- 
nor his own, and cherishes it not only as precious, 
but as sacred. He is willing to risk his life in its de- 
fence, and is conscious that he gains protection 
while he gives it. For, what rights of a citizen 
will be deemed inviolable, when a state renounces 
the principles that constitute their security? Or, if 
his life should not be invaded what would its enjoy- 
ments be, in a country odious in the eyes of strang- 
ers, and dishonored in his own? Could he look with 
affection and veneration to such a country as his pa- 
rent?—The sense of having one would die within 
him; he would blush for his patriotism, if he retain- 
ed any, and justly, for it would be a vice. He would 
be a banished man in his native land.“ 


a_i 


AMERICAN INGENUITY. We find in the Bos- 
ton Post the following interesting notice of an inven- 
tion which promises moat important results: 

Mr. Peter Lear, of this city, has completed the mo- 
del of an entirely new plan for propelling vessels 


I 


through the water. It is applied to a common lap 
streaked or clinker built boat of 20 feet in length and 
five feet beam. This boat is perfectly flat floored 
amidships, about stx feet fore and aft, but terminates 
forward and aft like any other boat. She is propel- 
led by two horizontal wheels, encased in the bottom, 
about four feet apart, amidships, the one before the 
other; not opposite each other, like those of Lieut. 
Hunter's. i 

The floats or cogs of these wheels are secured by 
hinges, and at the inner or centrai extremes have 
small rollers, which act on an inclined plane; they, 
also, revolve with the main wheel, and are succes- 
sively forced down at the angles of purchase; and 
when they have passed these points, offer no resistance 
whatever—so that they are never more than two or 
three floats of each wheel in play at the same time, 
the others being folded up in a line with the surſace 
of the boat's bottom. The floats of the aſter wheel 
propel at angles on the larhoard side, and those of the 
forward one on the starboard. The axles or spindles 
of the wheels rise 
the boat, and have horizontal cogs on the upper ex- 
tremes, to which are appointed other cogs that act 
perpendicularly and are worked with cranks at both 
sides on the same plan as winches. 


These cranks are connected on both sides, so that 
one movement sets both propellers in motion. Around 
the axles or spindles of the wheels are springs which 
control the revolving inclined plane that acts on the 
floats, and indicators which show the precise action 
of the propellers. By having perfect control of the 


floats, any motion can be given to the boat without 
The whole interior apparatus 
occupies a superficies somewhat less than six feet; 


reversing the engines. 


and although in the present case the apparatus is 


raised high enough to admit of being worked by 


winches, yet, when applied to a ship and worked by 
steam, it will lie nearer the bottom and occupy less 
space than is required for the same purpose accord- 
ing to any other plan that has yet been adopted. 


Last Wednesday afternoon the boat with five men 
in her, four of them to work the winches and one to 
steer and attend the machinery, was made to perform 
a variety of manceuvres with complete success. She 
was propelled ahead at the rate of five knots per hour; 


then astern, next described a complete circle, her 


length forming the semi-diameter or radius as she re- 
volved. She was next propelled broadside on about 
one hundred yards; the rudder was then unshipped, 
und she was steered through the medium of her floats 
alone with the utmost truth, clearly demonstrating 
that the rudder was little more than a useless appen- 
dage. And let it be borne in mind, that, throughout 
all these manœuvres, the propellers were never once 
reversed, but kept revolving in one direction. 


Several scientific gentlemen who witnessed these 
experiments expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the results. Mr. Lear himself, who is undoubtedly 
the best judge, is convinced that the principle applied 
to steamers will give greater speed than any of the 
plans now in use. His invention has all the advant- 
ages of Lt. Hunter's in vessels of war without hav- 
ing recourse to any peculiar model for its application. 
It can be applied to a wall-sided down easter,” or a 
round-sided frigate; ull that is required is a flat floor 
in the wake of the propellers. But the other advan- 
tages of Mr. Lear's invention, (if necessary ona large 
scale)—such as bringing a vessel round in her own 
length, propelling her broadside on, steering her &c., 
&c.—will be without parallel in the history of steam 
navigation. 


AUDUBON’S EXPEDITION. A communica- 
tion appears in the Charleston Mercury, which cor- 
rects many impressions which have been current in 
regard to the expedition of this gentleman to the “far 
west.” It evidently emanates from some one having 
authority: we copy the following extracts: 

Mr. Audubon is in no respect the agent of the gov- 
ernment, and his expedition is wholly unconnected 
either with the politics or commerce of the country. 
It is purely scientific, and at his own private expense. 
The government, as usual in such cases, affords the 
party a safe convoy from one military post to the 
other, and such protection and assistance as are con- 
sistent with the regulations of the military depart- 
ment. 

The Missouri Fur Company has also tendered 
them the free use of their steamboats, and such other 
modes of conveyance as will facilitate their research- 
es in natural science. Mr. Audubon, although he in- 
tends ascending the Rocky Mountains, has at pre- 
sent no idea of crossing them; but is desirous of ex- 
tendinlg his researches to those vast unexplored re- 
gions lying to the east of that great alpine chain, be- 
lieving, with most naturalists, that the researches of 
men of science are likely to be attended with more 
success on the Atlantic than the Pacific side of the 


— — 
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mountains. To these regions Mr. Audubon and party 
will confine themselves during the present summer, 
and they hope to return to their homes by the next 
winter. 

Audubon is at present engaged in collecting mate- 
rials for the history of the American Quadrupeds.— 
This will give him fame, but at an expense of a vast 
amount of labor and pecuniary sacrifice. Such are 
the men, however, who are raised up by Providence 
ta enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. 

Audubon is accompanied by his friend Edward 
Harris, of New Jersey—a gentleman of wealth, of 
travel, and a good naturalist, who was his associate 
in a former visit to Texas, the Sabine rive, and in 
exploring the Gulf of Mexico. He has engaged Mr. 
Sprague, of Massachusetts, to aid him in delineating 
such new plants, reptiles and insects as may be dis- 
covered, whilst he will paint the quadrupeds and birds. 
Mr. Bell, of New York, an excellent Pachyder- 
mist, is engaged in preparing specimens, and he has 
moreover, several other assistants in his employ, 
to aid him in procuring and preserving such mate- 
rials in every branch of natural science, as will aid 
him in investigating the natural history of his native 
country. i 


IMMIGRATION. A Havre paper of the 15th June 
says: “For some time the emigration from the north 
of Europe for the United States of America from 
our port, greatly increases. The last week, in tbe 
short space of three days, two thousand emigrants 
quitted Havre, taking with their families a capital of 
working tools. One peculiarity, until now unexam- 
pled, distinguishes this new flood of pioneers; they 
are no longer only the peasants of Alsace, Switzer- 
land, and the poor states, situated at the north of 
France, who expatriate themseives to run after pros- 
perity, but our quays are covered with a different 
emigrating population, whose picturesque costumes, 
and strange physiognomy excite the curiosity of pas- 
sengers, and causes them to stop in their course.— 
These are the inhabitants of the depths of Norwa 
who have come by the economical method of nav 
gation, and who after having passed over from north 
to south, eleven degrees of latitude, have come to 
Havre to embark, and sail for more favorable cli- 
mates. Several companies, numbering more than 
six hundred men, women and children, have already 
passed by our city, and almost ali the Norwegian 
vessels, this season, bring us some of these emi- 
grants.“ 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ABROAD. By a letter 
received in Cincinnati, dated at Florence on the IOth 
of February, information was received of some of our 
sculptors in Italy. Powers has finished a Greek 
slave,” which receives quite as much praise as his 
„Eve's. Clavenger is on the model of an indian; 
so are Brown and Baker. Kellogg is engaged on 
several original works for an early exhibition at 
Florence. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. In a country vil- 
lage on the banks of the Hudson river, a family has 
lived for several years, in circumstances somewhat 
singular and unpleasant. The lady, who is its head, 
has not heard from an absent husband in eight years, 
and only with economy and exertion has she been 
able to bring up a son and daughter in a respectable 
manner. For a long time there has been no inter- 
course between the family and its connexions in lre- 
land; forgetfulness seemed to have blotted out all the 
ties of consanguinity and affection. 

A gentleman of this city, of great excellence of 
heart, and himself connected with the family abroad, 
had for years attempted, and in vain, to find out the 
residence of the lady, and only succeeded in doing so 
within a few months. He immediately interested 
himself in her behalf, and communicated the fact of 
the boy’s existence to his foreign relations. Within 
a few days a copy of a will has been received, made 
by the grandfather of the children we have mention- 
ed, by which it appears that large landed estates in 
Ireland, money in the ſunds and other properties, pro- 
ducing 25,000 dollars yearly, have been devised to 
this little fellow, now only eleven years of age. By 
the testator’s direction he is to be educated and pro- 
vided for, handsomely, until he attains the age of 
twenty-five years, and then he is to enter upon the 
possession of his property. 

This unexpected change of fortune has made some 
sensation in the village where the parties reside, and 
is indeed a very singular circumstance. 

The lad to whom this fine inheritance, has descend- 
ed is the grandson of a Colonel in the British army, 
and the great grandson of an Irish peer, of all which 
facts until recently he was ignorant. 

On being informed of his expectations, he did not 


seem much elated, but after a little consideration, 


said to his friend who had brought him the news, 
with the utmost artlessness, will there be any money 
soon, for the 4th of July is coming on, you know, sir” 
We are happy to add that his wishes had already 
been anticipated by his friend, and that there was 
no lack of fireworks in his neighborhood on the ar- 
rival of the day we celebrate.” {True Sun. 


THE LAKE COUNTRIES. If one were to 
search the western papers for facts showing the ra- 
pid growth and improvement and vast production 
which the fertile shores of the great interior lakes 
have already reached, it would, we are convinced, 
amaze the most intelligent and best informed of our 
readers. One or two isolated facts which have 
caught our eye may convey an idea oſ the present 
basiness and future prospects of the lake countries. 


The Buffalo Advertiser states that during the Jast 
week in May there was sent from Buffalo via the N. 
York canal, sixty-one thousand and ninety-seven 
barrels of flour, and sixty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-six bushels of wheat. Allowing each 
bushel of the latter to make forty-five pounds of 
flour, and each barrel of the former to contain one 
hundred and ninety-six pounds, the total of pounds 
was fifteen millions sixty-four thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two! During the same period there was sent 
from the same city along with this immense quanti- 
ty of flour thirteen hundred and forty-eight thousand 
two hundred and thirteen pounds of bulter and lard. 
There was also sent over two and a quarter millions 
of poundsof pearlash and other ashes. 

All this from the south shore of Lake Erie alone 
probably, and the vicinity of Buffalo, and all in one 


som of those great inland seas! 
In addition to the above, the same Buffalo paper 
states that within the previous twenty-four hours 
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abated for a short time—the cold in the mean time 
becoming intense, and every thing of a fibrous na- 
ture thickly covered with hoar frost. The cloud at 
this point, which appeared to be in the midst of it, 
had not the black appearance it presented under- 
neath, but was of a light milky color, and yet so 
dense, that I could only faintly see the balloon above 
me—a distance of sixteen feet. From the intensity 
of the cold in this cloud I concluded that the gas 
would condense itself, and the balloon would conse- 
quently soon descend beneath it again, where the at- 
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customs. The cause of this scene was as follows: 

The American squadron having to renew its provi- 
sion of biscuit, the commandant proposed to offer it 
to the municipality asa gift to thé indigent. ‘The 

offer was accepted; and the director of the customs 

was applied to for permissiou to land the stale bis- 
cuit free of duty. This was refused, and the com- 
mandant of the squadron, wishing to clear out his 
biscuit this morning, threw it into the sea, as has! 
been stated. It was truly painful to see persons of 
all ages, and of both sexes, struggling in the water 


mosphere was much warmer. In this however I | to catch a mouldy biscuit, and eating it at onte.” 


found myself mistaken; for, in a few minutes after 
entering the cloud, I was whirling upwards with a 


THE CHINA MISSION. The New York Tri- 


fearful rapidity, the balloon gyrating and the car de- bune states that Mr. Peters, engineer and member of 
scribing a large circle in the cloud: a noise resem- the American Institute, will, under the patronage of ' 
bling the rushing of a thousand mill-dams, with a the Institute, shortly embark for China, and will car- 


dismal moaning noise of wind, surrounded me in this 
terrible flight. 

Whether this rushing noise was occasioned by the 
hail and snow, which at the time was mercilessly 


ry with him such specimens of American produce 
tions, inventions, and improvements in agriculture 
and the arts, as will be most likely to be acceptable 
to that ancient and populous empire, and best exem- 


pelting around the balloon, I am unable to tell. I plify the condition of improvements in this country, 


was in hopes that I should soon be tossed out of the 


with the view of obtaining valuable returns to be 


top of the cloud, and there enjoy the congenial sun- distributed for the benefit of our fellow citizens. 


shine—so pleasant above the clouds. But in this I 
was disappointed, for after being hurled up, asl 
think, many hundred feet, the balloon appeared to 


REVOLUTIONARY WORTHIES. 
Tue Rev. Erisa Scorr Wiliams. The atten- 


be suddenly released, and would fall again with a | dance of this venerable relic, of revolutionary times, 
fearful rapidity, the lower part hurled to and fro, at the whig state convention of Massachusetts, held 
and then again driven up into the cavity of the upper at Worcester, on the 8th ult is thus noticed by the 
part, all the time discharging gas copiously from the í correspondent of the Salem Register. 


neck, and breakages caused by the ice. This hurl- 
ing up and down was repeated eight or ten times. 
Every thing that was not of a fibrous nature, such as 


„The attendence of a venerable patriot of the re- 
volution, the Rev. Elisha Scott Williams, of Beverly, 
added a tenfold interest and dignity to the occasion. 


the anchor, car, and balloon, became coated with He was introduced to the assembly by the president, 
week. What a commerce will soon cover the bo- smooth ice. All the time that I remained in this with some very appropriate remarks, and was receiv- 


cloud, which was twenty minutes, 
with unabated fury, and it was only 


b 
loss of gass that I became released fin its terrors. 


there arrived in that port over 25,000 barrels of flour, I felt an intense drowsiness all the while, which Í 


and 32,000 bushels of wheat, and other articles in 
proportion. 

The Detroit papers mentions the opening of a 
route from that place across the state to Chicago, 
near the head of Lake Michigan, which consists in 
part of a railroad, and that the receipt of flour at 
Detroit by this route is fifteen hundred barrels a day— 
brought from the Lake Michigan country. 


PERILOUS BALLOON ADVENTURE. The 
following account is given by Mr. Wise, the œronaut, 
of the fearful position in which he was placed dur- 
ing a balloon ascent which he made from Carlisle, 
Fa., in June, 17th ult. The letter is addressed to 
the editor of the Fhiladelphia Inquirer: 

Carlisle, June 19, 1843. 

Mr. epitor: According to announcement, on Sa- 
turday last, I set out on my forty-first rial excur- 
sion, from the borough of Carlisle, at 15 minutes past 
2 o'clock. A slight breeze from the west waſted me 
a short distance, when the ascent became more per- 
pendicular. ‘The first thing that drew my attention, 
was the immense océan of heads that presented it- 
self in the square; there appeared to be infinitely 
more people on the immediate ground, than I have 
witnessed for some time, at a balloon ascension; and 
the whole affair appeared more animated from the 
fine appearance of the military, together with their 
repeated firing after the departure of the Comet.“ 

hen I had reached a point about two miles east 
of the town the balloon commenced a rapid and per- 
endicular ascent, which soon brought me tothe 
bass of a huge black cloud; and as it has always 
created a deep interest to spectators to see a balloon 
passing through clouds I did not hesitate on this oc- 
casion to give my numerous audience an exhibition 
of this kind, although I might have avoided it, and 
kept beneath the clouds, where the current would 
have taken me to Harrisburg, which place was al- 
ready distinctly in my view. This part of my ad- 
venture, 1 had reason soon after to regret, although 
at the present time it gives me more gratification to 
contemplate its reality, than anything that has lately 
transpired in my erial adventures. The details that 
Í shail here give of this terrible scene may be relied 
on, as I kept myself sufficiently composed to appre- 
ciate its grandeur, and observe its physical opera- 
tions. The cloud, to the best of my judgment, co- 
vered an area of from four to six miles in diameter. 
lt appeared of a circular form, and cousiderably de- 
pressed in its lower surface or I might say, it pre- 
sented a great concavity toward the earth, with its 
outer edges very ragged. It was also of a dark 
smoky color. 

I noticed at some distance from where I entered 
the cloud, the appearance ofa heavy shower of rain. 
The first sensations 1 experienced when entering the 
cloud, were extremely unpleasant. A difficulty of 
respiration, almost to suffocation, followed by sick- 
ness of the stomach. This, however, somewhat 


think was only overcome by the sickness of the sto- 
mach, followed by a powerful fit of vomiting. 

After this, I felt somewhat easier, both in mind 
and in body, (for it is of no use to say that I was not 
considerably alarmed) and I grasped a firmer hold 


the storm raged | 
the immense 


ed with{the most warm-hearted and flattering respect, 
of course occupying a seat on the stage with the pre- 
siding officers. 

This venerable patriot was born in Hartford Ct., 
in October 1757, consequently he is now 85 years and 
8 months old. He was graduated at Yale College 
New Haven, in 1775, at the age of 18, and in the 
summer 1776 enlisted ina regiment which was raised 


in that vicinity, in which he received the appoint- 


of the sides of the car, determined to abide the re- ment of adjutant. He served ont the time of his en- 
sult with as much composure and observation, as listment, was at New York and on the Hudson, went 


the nature of the case would admit; as it appeared 
evident that the common discharge of gas or ballast, 
would neither Jet me down or up, through this huge 
tenant of the air. After being tossed up and down, 
as before stated, I was finally released from its ca- 
verns of hail, snow and icicles, and found myself be- 
tween itand the earth, receiving the benefits of a 
heavy and cold shower of rain, coming down on the 
spontaneous parachute principle, with a portion of 
gas remaining in the balloon, sufficientto raise about 
fifty pounds weight fromthe earth. I made a final 
descent on Mr. Goodyear’s farm, five miles from 
Carlisle. 

l must remark, that the density of this cloud did 
did not appear alike all through it, as I could at 
times distinctly see the balloon and pieces of paper, 
of whicha Jarge quantity was whirled outof the 
car in the beginning of the scene. I also noticed 
that a violent convolutionary action was going on, 
like fomentation, and the direction of the passage of 
the hail and snow was promiscuous. Such is the 
history of this short, but awful and magnificent trip, 
and I can assure my readers, that when I again meet 
clouds of this character, as I have frequently, I shall 
part company at the earliest opportunity, by ascend- 
ing sufficiently to pass over them, or keep sufficient- 
ly low to pass beneath them. Very respectfully, 
your obedient friend, JOHN WISE. 
To the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, Carlisle, 

June 19, 1843. 


DESTITUTION. We find the following from 
Mahon, (Balearic Islands,) April 21, in the Gazette 
des Tribuneauz: 

“This morning our port presented a sad and 
strange spectacle. All the poor of the town (and 
they form nearly a third of the entire population) 
were assembled at break of day. The greater num- 
ber blocked up the quay of customs, while others 
were swimming in the basin of the port, or were 
moving about in boats, of which they had taken for- 
cible possession. Towards eight o'clock the United 
States squadron, which had been here for a fortnight, 
and particularly two transports belonging to it, threw 
into the sea an immense quantity of old biscuit. The 
poor, who were swimming and in boats, picked them 
up, and some of them, so great was their hunger, 
ate them at the time, although saturated with sea 
water. l 

„Soon afterwards the commandant of the fort 
came up with a considerable force and compelled the 
poor to retire to the interior of the town, which they 
did, uttering imprecations against the director of the 


through the Jersies, crossed the Delaware with 
Washington, and was engaged in the brilliant affairs 
at Trentoo and Princeton. After this he was on 
board a letter of marque named Hancock, from Bos- 
ton, which vessel had an engagement with a British 
cruiser called the Levant—this proved to be one of 
the most sanguinary and hard fought actions on record. 
The parties were in such close proximity as to hail 
each other without trouble, and most of the time 
fought yard arm and yard arm. The Levant carried 
30 guns, and the Hancock only 28, yet the Yankee 
got the advantage, and would have captured her ad- 
versary if the fire had not communicated to the 
Levant's magazine, causing her to blow up, and scat 
tering the fragments of spars, rigging and hull on 
board the Hancock, in great profusion, reminding the 
spectators of the awful scene, as the patriot observed, 
of “the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.— 
Only about fifteen of the British crew were picked 
up and saved, and Mr. Wiiliams knows of no other 
person than himself now living, who was engaged in 
that action. During the fizht, Capt. Hardy, of the 
Hancock, was shot down at the side of Mr. Williams, 
by a musket ball from the main top of the Levant. 


Some of the above particulars were stated to the 
convention by Mr. Williams himself in a thrilling ad- 
dress which though unpremeditated, was intensely in- 
teresting and touching. The occasion of his remarks 
was as follows. Some gentlemen in the assembly 
having noticed the sears on his forehead observed that 
the president had omitted to mention their origin, and 
he would like to hear how they were caused. The 
old hero after setting ashort time, signified to the pre- 
sident his desire of saying a few words to the conven- 
tion. He accordingly arose and in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice, which could be heard throughout that 
vast assembly and with much earnestness and impres- 
siveness of manner he delivered an address which 
thrilled through every bosom. 

l regret that { cannot give you his remarks exact- 
ly as they came from his lips. He informed the audi- 
ence that the scars on his forehead were occasioned by 
the bursting of a shell which fell into a fort where he 
was stationed,on Long Island. He spoke of the 
gratification he felt at meeting a convention called to 
promote, as he believed, good government. It was 
the first time he had ever attended a political conven- 
tion, and rejoiced to meet here with so many of the 
good and the great of the land, with the fathers of 
many of whom he was long ago acquainted, and whose 
sons he hoped would strive earnestly for the princi- 
ples defended at so much sacrifice, and maintained 
with much single success by the men of other Limes. 
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him to join the army, and described with much ani- 
mation his feelings on enlisting in the cause of liber- 
ty. He also gave a very graphic account of the bat- 
tles of Trenton and Princeton, and the events preced- 
ing and following. In his narrative of these affairs, 
he related an ineident concerning Washington, which 
came under his own observation. It occurred during 
the engagement at Princeton, and was one of those 
rare occasions when the father of his country dis- 
played a remarkable degree of feeling. The Ameri- 
cans—the term of enlistment of many of them having 
expired—at first faltered and gave way. It was then 
that our venerable soldier heard the voice of Wash- 
ington rising above the din of battle, and exclaiming 
in tones of intense and startling energy to the falter- 
ing troops My God! my countrymen—twill you LEAVE 
me! Courage, Courage!” The effect was electric, 
the soldiers ralled and victory was gained. 

Mr. Williams narrated this with much earnestness, 
and produced an immense effect upon the convention. 
I saw many of the delegates with tears in their eyes 
as they listened to the impressive remarks of the ven- 
erable man. 

Mr. W. in conclusion, spoke of the importance of 
looking to the moral qualification of the candidates 
selected to carry out the principles of the men of the 
revolution. Unless thuse trusts were confided to men 
of eminent moral principle, and suitable ability to 
maintain and enforce good and wholesome Jaws, our 
objects would not be gained, any more than a mer- 
chant would realize his desires who should send his 
ship to sea with an unfaithful and unskilful command- 
er. Finally he invoked the blessing of the God of 
armies and the God of Heaven upon his country, and 
upon the deliberations of the convention. 

This address was received by the assembly with 
profound attention, interrupted only by repeated and 
enthusiastic plaudits, and the veteran sat down, with 
the heartful gratitude of every delegate for having so 
highly favored and honored the convention with his 
e and remarks. A vote of thanks to Mr. 

illiams, moved, I believe, by the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, was afterwards put and unanimously and en- 
thusiastically passed by the convention. 

Mr. W. was settled over the first Baptist church 
and society in Beverly, June 15, 1803, and his pasto- 
ral relations were dissolved at his own rqeuest, Oct. 
9, 1812. He has since resided principally in Boston 
and vicinity, and in Beverly, his present home, labor- 
ing most of the time in his profession, and even at 
his present advanced age occasionally preaches, to 
the acveptance of his hearers. | 


MINERAL RESOURCES. The quantity of coal 
which was taken from the mines of the United States 
in the year 1839, according to the report made by the 
officers who made the returns of the sixth census, was 
863,489 tons anthracite, and 27, 603, 101 bushels, or 
abouta million of tons of Bituminous. The anthra- 
cite was nearly all the produce of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. The quantity import- 
ed the same year was 3,614,320 bushels making the 
consumption of the year about two millions of tons. 


To compare this produce and consumption with 
that of two European countries, we are enabled to 
state from an official document, lately published, that 
the amount of coal which was received in the year 
1838, in the kingdom of Belgium, amounted to 3,260,- 
271 tons, of which 2,415 909 tons were the produce 
of the province of Hainault, which is on the borders 
of France. The quantity which was received in 
France in the same year was 3,113,000 tons. The 
consumption iu France in 1838 was 4, 305, 000 tons, 
1,192,000 tons having been imported from Belgium, 
England and Prussia. In 1841 the consumption in 
France was ſour and a half millions, of which near a 
million was imported from Belgium. 


THE POTOMAC AQUEDUCT. The water 
was let into this magnificent work, by which the 
connexion between Alexandria and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal is established, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
Juty. The aqueduct was commenced in 1833. The 
opinion of the engineer, as to the mode of construc- 
tion, was overruled, and an altempt made by certain 
contractors to build circular coffer-dams in which to 
sink the piers. The failure of this plan, having its 
effect on an intelligent board of directors, placed 
the engineer, Major Wm. Turnbull, of the corps of 
topographical engineers, in the position he has ever 
since held with such advantage to the work and ho- 
nor to himself. It was not till the year 1834 that it 
was in his power seriously to commence operations, 
and he was then beset by every difficulty growing 
out of the novelty of the work, the restricted means 
of the company, and the natural obstacles to be en- 
countered. 

This aqueduct springs over the Potomac river at 
Georgetown, and conveys the water of the Chesa- 
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consists of two abutments and eight massive stone 
‘piers, at the distance of one hundred feet apart, sup- 
porting a wooden trunk, which superstructure, it 
was origlnally designed, alsp should have heen of 
stone. The oundation of tlie piers is on the rock at 
the bottom of the river. Twenty feet-of mud and 
twenty feet of water were in some places to be pe- 
netrated to reach this rock. The task of baring the 
rock of this V mass and keeping it 
dy called out the highest qualities of the engineer, 

hen every thing looked the fairest, and the bottom 
was nearly reached, a sudden irruption of mud and 
water would take place from some unseen cause, 
and the work be thrown back to its original condi- 
tion. But skill and perseverance triumphed over 
all, and the work now stands a monument of the pro- 
ficiency of the present age inthe art of engineer- 
ing. As a hydraulic work, it ranks number one, 
and may be boldly pointed to in comparison with any 
thing at home or abroad. 

The progress of the work has attracted much at- 
tention in Europe, and the descriptions of it, pub- 
lished by orderof congress, which are elaborate, 
have been asked for with avidity and republished in 
England. So that, hitherto, the work has had pro- 
bably more celebrity abroad than that of which it is 
so welldeserving at home. (Nat. Intel. 
7 

POLITICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

Having appropriated our space monthly to other 
topics for some time, it is now necessary for us to 
post up upon this theme, or we shall be left in arrears 
iby the incidents; for although the election does not 
| take place until the autumn of 1844, yet we have on 
{every hand the rumbling of portentous movements 
in arranging positions— selecting candidates—fortify- 
ing defences—and opening embrasures for the heavy 
artillery of a mighty campaign. The whigs for the 
present, profess to have reined in, hard in hand, 
and to scarcely trouble themselves so far as to go 
to the polls when elections occur,—all waiting as it 


were in saddle,—or upon their oars, as sailors’ say, for 
the recurrence once more of the period when they 
hope to be able to retrieve the position triumphantly 
gained by them in 1840, and instantaneously lost by 
the death of General Harrison and the succession of 
Mr. Tyler to executive power. They have suffered 
election after election to go against them, whether 
| they could help it or not, and that too even in places 
where it was supposed they were in undoubted majo- 
rity. Whether this may not be a fatal policy, remains 
to be ascertained. That they have lost considerably 
by relinquishing the field and relaxing organization, 
no politician can doubt. Whether thay yet retain 
forces and discipline sufficient to withstand the onset 
of their opponents, who have remained under arms 
and carried on the war with daily increasing zeal, 
will shortly be put to the test. It is evident that the 
whigs rely much upon having but one pronnan can- 
didate for the presidency, —Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, whilst their opponents are divided between 
five prominent aspirants, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Cal- 
houn, Col. Richard M. Johnson, General Cass, and 
James Buchanan. Whether the partizans of these 
several candidates will contrive in the scuffle amongst 
each other to maintain their phalanx unbroken as a 
party, up to the day of election, and on that day too, 
lis problematical at least. The integrity of the party 
was threatened somewhat by a question in relation 
to preliminary movements. A national convention, 
all hands agree, should be convened to make a nom- 
ination of A AN DID ATE, to be supported by the whole 
party, in opposition to the whig candidate. But a 
difference arose as to the manner of selecting delegates 
as well as to the time of meeting. The friends of 
Mr. Van Buren on the one hand, were anxious for 
the nomination to be made before the assembling of 
the next session of congress, and named November 
next for the time, and the usual method heretofore 
approved of selecting delegates. The friends of Mr. 
Calhoun on the contrary, evidently thought that his 
chance of success would be improved by delaying the 
nomination till after the session, daring which, they 
say that ‘‘hands must be shown” on several important 
points of national policy affecting southern interests, 
and which will materially influence their votes,—and 
they therefore insist upon deferring the convention 
until May next, —and they prescribe a set of regula- 
tions in regard to choosing delegates and their man- 
ner of proceedings when met, which are certainly 
new to national conventions for that object;—wheth- 
er wholesome or not, is not for us todecide. Wheth- 


er these rules will be adhered to, and the differences 
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as to time will be adjusted, or whether these difficul- 
ties will of themseives prevent any effectual nomina- 
tion by the entire party, is at present a matter of 
question. The party papers continue to insist that 
all will eventually harmonize, and there are indica- 
tions that the friends of Van Buren in New York 
have concluded to yield this point as to time, for the 
sake of harmony. 

Besides those apparent embarrassments and those 
numerous legitimate candidates of their own, the 
“democratic party”. of the present day, have 
just now to contend with a new difficulty which seems 
to have startled them a little. From the tone of 
the papers in the interest of the present incumbent 
of executive power, as well as from the complexion 
of all recent appointmonts to office, it is manifest 
that Mr. Tyler not only intends to be amongst the 
most prominent of those from whom the selection of 
the next presidency is to be made, but that he intends 
to rely mainly for success upon identifying himself 
with the party to which he belonged before he 
attached himself to, and was nominated by. the 
whigs, and into the arms of which he now 
throws himself, with all his official influence.— 
Whether his advocates shall be admitted to the na- 
tional convention of the party, or into the prelimi- 
nary assemblies which are to originate that conven- 
tion,—is the first question in this case, and to this 
point it appears that the principal papers of the par- 
ty now consider it time to speak out. 

Without being able to classify or preserve the chain 
of incidents in the selection of extracts which fol- 
low,—we present them as they come, in order that 
our readers may take a glimpse at the presidential 
fie Id, and see how the land lies: 

The Aurora, now the accreditec organ of the ad- 
ministration, published at New York, published a 

letter last week from Washington, containing the fol- 
lowing nomination of president Tyler for the succes- 
sion: 

_ “Impressed with the necessity of preserving union 
in the ranks of the democraey, and of collecting a 
great country’s party which will harmonize all con- 
flicting elements, and bring together a vast support of 
the moral influence which could not be contentrated 
under party banners or with party devices, the friends 
of the administration have determined at this junc- 
ture to submit the name of John Tyler as a candi- 
date for the presidency. They have not compiained 
that organization has been perfected by other candi- 
dates, and greatly so by the influence of the patron- 
age of this administration. They have submitted to 
some injustice at the hands of these men thus coun- 
tenanced, and being now convinced that the schism 
which is every where apparent must lead to the final 
demolition of the principles at stake, they offer the 
name of John Tyler to the country as the most avail- 
able candidate and the man best calculated to com- 
bine all influences, north and south, and to unite the 
differences which now separate them.” 

This, with publications of similar import in the 
Madisonian, and other papers under the patronage of 
the executive, is promptly responded to by the Even- 
ing Post, the Pennsylvanian, the Globe, the Rieh- 
mond Enquirer, and others of the legitimate party. 
The Richmond Enquirer, in publishing a communi- 
cation from Washington, proposing the nomination 
of Mr. Tyler as acandidate for the presidency, thus 
discourses: — 

MR. TYLER—IN THE FIELD! 

The writer of the following communication has 
some misgivings about our publication of his pro- 
duction—and well he might have entertained them. 
It has come from 5 the source alone 
excites some suspicions of its purity. In the second 
place, this communication to our press, from the pen 
of one of Mr. Tyler’s friends, speaks out much plain- 
er against two of the democratic candidates, than any 
piece which has emanated from either of their 
friends. But we waive these and other objections, 
which press upon our minds. We waive even the 
scruple about wasting so much space in our columns, 
upon a subject which can be productive of no bene- 
fit. It is sterile seed thrown upon the barren rock; 
for, we say it fearlessly but with due respect, Mr. 
Tyler can never be selected as the democratic candi- 
date by the national convention. He can never be 
elected the president of the United States. It is id le 
and out of the question to think of it. It is doing 
worse—it is enabling the parasites who may be 
around him, or elsewhere, to play upon his passions; 
to abuse his good nature; to offer incense to his vani- 
ty;and to prey upon the patronage of the govern- 
ment. In these points of view, the effort to hold him 
up as an available candidate ts not only idle, but mis- 
chievous Yet we will not reſuse the following eulo- 
ge the use of our columns. With all his errors 
with his former devotion to the whig party, and the 
mischiefs he contributed to the democracy in 1840— 
with his signatures to several of the bad measures of 
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the extra session—with his indirect bank charter, | 


prominent democrats cf the union, to ask their ad- 


elevated by the lever of the District of Columbia— | vice as to how he ıs to become the real thing, and ob- 
and with his exchequer schemes—with Webster, and tain their aid in the formation of a new cabinet. 


Spencer, and Porter, at his heels—Mr. Tyler has 
done the state some service by his vetoes. He has 
headed the whigs and baffled their worst project.— 
We are willing to show our acknowledgment quoad 
hoc, (as our worthy friend Opie used to say,) by pub- 
lishing this nomination. We are still more willing 
to define the position in which he stands to the other 
candidates, and to open their eyes to the real pros- 
. pect of any co-operation with their friends. Weare 
still more anxious to define our own position to Mr. 
Tyler, and to shut every door, as far as we can do it, 
to the hopes of any support of his election by the 
democratic party. We have no space to spare this 
morning for the strictures which this nomination 
calls for. But it may be unnecessary at this time to 
expatiate largely upon the question. We have no un- 
kind ‘feelings for Mr. Tyler—but it is due to our- 
selves—it is due to the country—it is due to himself, 
to correct the idle illusions in which the ear wigs 
around him are seeking to tantalize his ardent ima- 
gination. We wish Mr. Tyler to do his duty by him- 
self. We wish him to serve his country, for the 
short residue of his term, without thinking of him- 
self. We wish him to go into retirement with all 
the credit which hecancommand. But it is only by 
pon dealing; by telling him the truth; by advising 

im to disabuse his mind of all impracticable aspi- 
rations; by using the powers of the government for 
the advantage of his country, and not with the idle 
hope of assisting his own purposes, that these ob- 
jects can be accomplished. in a word, Mr. Tyler 

as but one course to take—to abandon all ideas of 


the presidency—to avow it boldly in the face of the 


world—to purge his cabinet—and then he may carry 
useful measures and command any man who is cal- 
culated to serve the state. But so long as he enter- 
tains any idle hopes of ambition, he can neither com- 
mand the confidence of the nation, nor serve the 


people, nor carry any honor into the retirement to 


which he may be destined. 


We differ in almost every position which his advo- į 


cate has taken. We consider Mr. Tyler in 1840 as 
a whig, not as ademocrat. We consider Mr. Van 
Buren as defeated by the mummeries, and misrepre- 
sentations, and frauds of the whigs. His chance of 
success in 1844 is more cheering. Exen if Mr. Van 
Buen or Mr. Calhoun should fail in the nomination, 
Mr. Tyler cannot obtain it. There are many other 
alternative candidates, who would supercede bim.— 
Indeed he would be the very last, although he “is in 
power.” And we must speak the truth, however un- 
palatable it may be (but it is forced upon us by the 
communication of his advocate,) we have not met 
with more than a dozen men, and mostof them are 
his personal] and devoted friends, who would go for 
him as the next president of the U. States. 

But enough for the present! The injury which 
the republican party and their principles received in 
1840, must be redressed by “the sober second thought 
of people.“ The blow which was struck at their 
capacity for free government, must be atoned. We 
must be righted, through whose sides we were wrong- 
ed—and not through those, who contributed to wrong 
us. In spite of the assumptions of the friend of Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Van Buren may succeed, if such be the 
will of the republican party. 

We repeat, that we have no wish, unnecessarily, 
to wound the feelings of Mr. Tyler. But, under the 
circumstances in which one of his friends places us, 
we must honestly speak the truth. We have no idea 
that he can be elected. We are almost tempted to 
say with Mr. Rives of the Globe oflice, in his late 
correspondence with the editor of the Madisonian, 
(in which we must say, Mr. John Jones shows so 
much good temper, and so much good fecling;) he has 
won so little upon any party, ‘that he could not be 
elected president, if every newspaper in the United 
States should support him.” 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 10th, acknowledg- 
es the receipt from Washington of a second cominu- 
Dication, from the same person who made the nom- 
ination of Mr. Tyler for re-election in the columns 
of the Enquirer, and which called from the editor the 
above very decided. article. The Washington Ty- 
Jerite signs himself A Creole of Louisiana.“ But the 
Enquirer refuses to publish this second communica- 
tion, and even goes farther and declines to allow the 
Tylerites one column in which to advocate the pre- 
tensions of Mr. Tyler to the presidency. 


From the Pennsylvanian, July 3. 

A New Move. Since the death of Mr. Legare, 
several of the leading Tyler journals have intimated 
in strong terms that the time has arrived for the pre- 
sident to make himself still more democratic,— 
(there are degrees, it appears, in this democracy—a 
sort of approximation to the true faith)—by calling 
around him, in council of war, an assemblage of the 


This is very strenuously urged upon him as the sav- 
ing measure—the ‘‘Morrison Pill,“ as Carlyle would 
call it, and the New York Aurora, the American 
Sentinel, &c., express themselves in favor of the 
plan. They request that a call for consultation de 
made upon John C. Calhoun, James Buchanan, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Silas Wright, Levi Woodbury 
and others, that they may teach the incumbent exe- 
cutive how to carry himself democratically and ob- 
tain the nomination of the national convention; but 
whether these gentlemen are in reality to be called 
together as a coroner’s inquest, or as a consultation 
of physicians in the last emergency, is not stated. 
The Sentinel, however, expresses itself as follows: 

It is a duty which President Tyler owes to himself 
—to his friends—to the democratic parly—and to the 
country at large—thoroughly to prmocraticise his 
administration—to remove from office, without hesi- 
tation, all secret enemies and lukewarin friends—and 
to fill their places with men from the democratic 
ranks. s 2 * * * a 

Mr. Clay declared, while secretary of state under 
Mr. Adams, that he would have no neutrals; and the 
patronage of the government was exerted by him 
and his colleagues to retain old and make new 
friends. ‘Rotation in office’ has generally been 
held to be a republican doctrine; and an office hold- 
er should always remember that he is liable to be re- 
moved. ‘Those friends of President Tyler, holding 
important stations, who have not the influence to 
benefit his administration, nor the ability to dis- 
charge their duties to the satisfaction of the public, 
would perhaps relieve the president from an unplea- 
sant necessity, and would certainly exhibit the dis- 
interested character of their friendship, BY RESIGN- 
ING.” 

Now all this is much to the purpose, and will in- 
form certain incumbents to prepare for a walk in- 
to retirement, as ollice-holders are always liable to 
be removed.” 


The Aurora talks in the same strain, and tells Mr. 
Tyler, that he has a chance to take another step on 
the ladder of fame, but whether upwards or down- 
wards is not specified, and that ‘this step must be 
taken” by John Tyler alone, or else all that has 
been done will go for nought. The organs are per- 
emptory—their orders leave no option to the execu- 
tive; he must get on the ladder and “make a step 
alone,“ which seems to be rather a hard case. 

It is to be presumed from all this that the events 
of the recent four have made it clear to Mr. Tyler 
that the ‘‘democratizing” process heretofore resort- 
ed to, that of allying himself to all sorts of spavin- 
ed, brukendown factions, and that of calling around 
him the very refuse of discarded demogoguism, will 
not answer his purpose, and that, instead of encir- 
cling himself with life preservers to obtain buoyan- 
cy in his sea of troubles, he has been hanging mill- 
stones round his neck. We said so at the time, but 
the sagacious Madisoman and his other equally sa- 
gacious advisers were of a different opinion. The 
mistake is now obvious, and as the administration 
sinks under the weight of its own follies, it cries 
aloud for aid from the very party which it has 
wronged, slighted, and insulted, by giving honor and 
promotion to all who had been expelled from its 
ranks for treachery and corruption. It is however 
too late now to retrieve the series of blunders com- 
mitted by the president. He may ‘‘take steps on the 
Jadder,” if he likes—he may turn out all his officials, 
if he will; but the people have no confidence in one 
who has shown himself so deficient in all statesman- 
like qualities. There is no‘Morrison Pill’ to cure 
Tylerism. Its vitality is gone. The consultation, if 
any such be held, must of necessity be a coroner's 
inquest, to ascertain the cause of death, which, to 
our view, is obvious cnough,—‘‘died of the Spencer- 
iun stanza and the Porter mug,“ the least a death to 
nature. 

One might laugh, if the multiplication of puerili— 
ties and the want of common sense in the govern- 
ment oſ a great country were a theme for laughter, 
al the continued searching on the part of the admi- 
nistration for some new means to democratize itself, 
at its paltry quirks and pitiful manœuvres-at its 
plots and its conspiracies—at its organized corps of 
writers—at its panaceas to strenghen its frame, and 
at its cosmetics to beautify its features. But after 
all, it is a sad business, full of degradation and hu- 
miliation, and every true American will be glad 
when the curtain falls upon a scene in every respect 
so melancholy. 

From the Globe. 
ROMANTIC ADMINISTRATION. 

Whenever an individual is utterly discredited, he 

abandons truth altogether, and tries to invent some- 


thing better, and finer, and more taking than simple 


ood that Gen. Jackson was made wide awake to the 
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facts to gain him a hearing. The present administra- 
tion, having, by its bad faith to all parties, absolutely 
excluded itself from the confidence of any—is com- 
pelled to employ a set of romancing letter writers 
and falsifying newspaper organs to make up a fanciful 
state of things, to which realities give a direct con- 
tradiction. The official under the nose of the high 
functionary that employs it, does not hesitate to as- 
sert that the Globe has said so and so but the day be- 
fore, when it has said nothing like it. It does not 
cite the monstrous articles which it pretends to find 
in the Globe. If any such could be produced as are 
described, Miller’s preaching would soon be made 
true to our little world. We have no doubt that the 
small tribe of Tylerites would be delighted to have 
samples of the outrageous wickedness and folly im- 
puted to us in the Madisonian; and those. of them 
who are weak enough to believe that there is the 
least color for its absolute assertions, are doubtless 
somewhat surprised that extracts are not given from 
the Globe to prove the monstrosities charged upon 
it. One who read the Madisonian only, and credited 
it, would be impressed with the idea that the Globe 
bad been employed in traducing Mr. Calhoun most 
shamefully, and building up Mr. Clay might and 
main. For months back, the drift of the government 
has been to show that we are engaged in a conspira- 
cy against Mr. Calhoun, and with Mr. Clay. This 
is the very plot of the Madisonian’s grand epic—the 
Tyleriad—and all its episodes. We do not trouble 
ourselves to brand the improbable fictions of the stu- 
pid Laureate of the present discredited administration. 
The public have no faith in anything said or sung by 
him or them. 

It is only when we find some of the fabrications of 
the administration scribes gaining credence so far as 
to obtain insertion in some reputable journal, that we 
deem them worthy of notice. ° 

The following scrap met our eye in the Baltimore 
American: 

“The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Aurora—the semi-otlicial organ of the Tyler admin- 
istration—writes: 

“Blair of the Globe has returned from his pilgrim- 
ace to the ‘Hermitage’ with a flea in his ear. The 
etfort to commit Gen. Jackson for Mr. Van Buren 
proved a failure; and the Glube people necessarily 
are not in the best humor conceivable. It is under- 

whole movement in advance of the arrival of the am- 
bassador extraordinary and consequently, treated the 
mission as it deserved.” 

This flippant falschood is put out with a full know- 
ledge that Gen. Jackson, not long since, in aus vento 
a call made on him by a committee of the democracy 
of Philadelphia county and city, declared himself 
strongly in favor of Mr. Van Buren. In that letter 
he said: 

«I concur with you, gentlemen, in the tribute you 
pay to the character of Mr. Van Zuren, and recog- 
nize, in the strong language by which you represent 
the humbuggery of the last election, the working 
of that manly spirit which belongs to the Ameri- 
can people. It is the office of this spirit to separate 
truth from error, and restore to justice the influ- 
ence it may have lost by the temporary prevalence 
of prejudice. No one, therefore, who has faith in 
this spirit. or in the public virtue and intelligence 
from which it emanates, can be surprised at the high 
estimate in which you hold the services of Mr. Van 
Buren, or at the partiality you avow for him as the 
candidate for the next presidency, that may be put in 
nomination by a national convention of the republi- 
can party. 

“Iu responding thus frankly to your sentiments on 
this subject, I am aware that an opportunity may 
be afforded to those disposed to misjyudge me, of 
ascribing to me a wish to interfere with the judg- 
ment of that convention. But nothing can be fur- 
ther from my purpose. Iam but rendering an act 
of justice to a tried servant of the people, and bear- 
ing that testimony to his patriotism and fidelity 
which a long acquaintance enabled me most fully to 


test. 
“In sb doing, I am sure that none who are anxious 
for the ascendancy of the old Jeffersonian democracy 


will charge me with dictation; and [ care but Jittle 
for the praise or censure of thuse who belong to the 
opposite school of politics.” 

Aud after this plain avowal of his views to the 
country by General Jackson, under his own hand, it 
is impudently asserted that we took a journey of some 
thousand miles “to commit General Jackson for Mr. 
Van Buren;” that General Jackson being ‘‘made wide 
awake to thc whole movement,” the effort “proved a fai- 
lure” and Blair of the Globe returned from his pilgrim- 
age to the Hermitage with a flea in his ear“ How 
confidential the old hero must have become with his 
Tyler monitors, to send an old friend from his 
house with a flea in his ear, on the hint that his 
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errand was to commit him in favor of a man who 
has now for twenty years enjoyed his unbounded con- 
fidence! 3 


How circumspect and non-committal the general 
has all at once become, now that Mr. Tyler— the 
author of the ee ee for Mr. Biddle— 
the bosom crony of Mr. Webster—the patron of every 
deserter from the Jackson democracy—the lieuten- 
ant of the hard cider campaign, and now the captain 
of the renegades from all sides—privately warns him 
that he has an interest in the approaching presiden- 
tial contest! Who can doubt that upon such an inti- 
mation, the veteran chief of the democracy would 
instantly revoke all expressions of feeling favorable 
to his old, well tried friend, and become perfectly 
non-committal, that the world might infer that he had 
taken a caution from the powers that be, and was 
willing to be considered an adherent ready to act on 
its suggestions? 


The New York correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury writes onthe 18th June. In political mat- 
ters, great changes are constantly taking place, es- 

ecially among the master spirits, all of course anx- 
jous to get on the strongest side. In our own state it 
is not a little amusing to witness the shuffling, non- 
committal, evasive system practised even among our 
most influential, and, heretofore, independent men, 
relative to the presidency. T stated in one of my 
formal letters, that the hon. Samuel Young, our se- 
cretary of state, had expressed a preference for Mr. 
Calhoun for the presidency, and when I penned that 
fact I merely mentioned what was common conver- 
sation among the honorable secretary's personal 
friends, founded upon his own assertions, and I do 
not at this moment entertain a particle of doubt to 
the truth of what I then said, his letter to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. We know very well how con- 
venient it is for aspiring politicians to have two or 
three horses to ride, $o that if one breaks down, they 
willstill have a fresh one to fall back on. The grow- 
ing popularity of Mr. Calhoun in this state, and in- 
deed in the adjoining states, has at length awakened 
the attention of the leaders, and they now begin to 
feel and see the utter impossibility of arresting its 
progress. s 5 1 * » 

By the way, It is a great pity that the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun in this city have not formed some more 
regular and thourough organization. Nothing is 
needed to make that eminent statesman the decided 
choice of our voters, but his merits properly present- 
ed to their consideration. Nearly all the more able 
and enthusiastic democratic young men, the great 
body of the Irish population, and the most respecta- 
ble classes of mechanics—I think J may say—are 
warm and uncompromising friends of the champion 
of free trade. What they want is for some person 
or persons to act cs their head, to make a nucleus 
around which they might gather. If there was an 
able Calhoun newspaper here, it would do a world 
of good. Yet 1 should not recommend the establish- 
ment of a newspaper: the present stock in the mar- 
ket being so large that a new article would have hard 
work to sustain itself, whatever its claims. The bet- 
ter way would be to concentrate public opinion until 
some of the papers in existence should be forced to 
take the right position. It would not require much 
exertion to bring such a state of things about. But 
] will recur to this at another time. 


Some singular developements are making among 
the whigs in these parts touching the presidency.— 
Mr. Webster’s movements are closely watched by a 
portion, believing as they do that he hasa strong hold 
upon the New England people, and that he would be 
able to secure the votes of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island for himself, or whoever he might 
choose to prefer for the presidency. There is some 
force in this reasoning, and it is not to be disputed 
that Mr. Webster’s tariff views area very large class 
of eastern people, especially among the manufac- 
turers, where Mr. Webster's power is absolute on all 
questions of public policy. r. Clay seems to be 
considered almost out of the question by a portion of 
the “universal whig party,” and some available“ 
candidate is yet to be sought out, who would be wil- 
Jing to run the hazard of the contest.” 


MR. CALHOUN'S LETTER. 

I have received numerous invitations to visit va- 
rious portions of the Union, and especially the north- 
ern, and given the subject that deliberate and favor- 
able consideration which is due to the wishes of my 
friends; but must say, after viewing the subject on 
all sides, that my judgment is against it. 1 have ne- 
ver known any visit, by one in the position I occupy, 
that did not do more to weaken than to strengthen 
him, and I can see no reason why the fact should not 
be the same in my case. There are many reasons 
why it should be so; and among them one of the 
strongest, in my opinion, is that there is a large and 


influential, but quiet portion of the community, wh 
regard the office of president as too elevated, and its 
responsibility too great, to be the object of personal 
solicitation or canvass. I must say, I participate in 
the impression. According to my opinion, the high- 
est office in the union ought to be the reward only of 
acknowledzed services—services long and faithful, 
and evincing a thorough knowledge of our system of 
government, and a deep devotion to the constitution, 
the liberty and the happiness of the country. Thus 
thinking, I am adverse to taking any step that might 
be construed so as to place me in an attitude incon- 
sistent with that opinion. 

Believing that such would be the certain effect of 
a visit to the north, or any other section, at this time 
—that it would be regarded as a mere electioneering 
tour—I cannot, without doing violence to my feel- 
ings, comply with the wishes of my friends. It may 
appear fastidious, but, as such, in my opinion, would 
be the fact, I must respect it. If it was a mere mat- 
ter of opinion, whether it would or would not con- 
tribute to the result. which my triends desire, I would 
defer to their judgment, and cheerfully comply with 
their wishes. I should feel it due to them to make. 
the visit, and should moreover, take much pleasure 
in witnessing the great growth and improvement of 
our country, and in forming the acquaintance of 
those friends with whom Jam now personally unac- 
quainted, and in renewing that of those whom I have 
heretofore personally known. Butas it is, I do bope, 
they will excuse me; and I will thank you to make 
known to those who have expressed the desire to you 
that I should make a visit to their portion of the 
union, my reasons for declining to accede to their 
wishes, and to assure them, that, under different cir- 
cumstances, it would have afforded md much plea- 
sure to comply with them. 


COL. JOHNSON AND JOHN POPE. 

We have seen a handbill letter from Col. Johnson, 
denying that Mr. Pope proposed to him, as alleged, 
to turn “circuit rider” to make him president, if Col. 
Johnson would have him elected to the United States 
senate. The Col. says Pope’s letter expressed a de- 
sire to be elected to the senate in case it was ascer- 
tained Mr. Crittenden could not be elected, and not 
otherwise. He states that he handed Mr. Pope’s 
jetter, by mistake to a whig, friend, to whom he was 
in the habit of showing letters from a distance, and 
he denounces as a mean and little thing, the exposure 
of its contents. Now all this business wears a singu- 
lar aspect; and Col. Johnson’s statement of the mat- 
ter is one which, to be credited, requires large con- 
cessions from credulity. In the first place, it was a 
very suspicious circumstance that Mr. Pope even 
wrote such a letter as Col. Johnson says he received 
from him; and in the next place Col. Johnson’s expla- 
nation of the manner by which the letter fell into 
whig hands appears very awkward and flimsy. The 
letter marked “confidential,” was shown to a whig 
—‘‘by mistake!“ We frequently heard the subject 
matter of Pope’s letter spoken of during the session, 
and never heard the whig version of it questioned 
or disputed till the recent appearance of Col. John- 
son’s denial. We have no doubt that John Pope 
wrote a letter to Col. Johnson proposing to turn 
“circuit rider to make him president” if he would 
secure his election to the senate. We have evi- 
dence which weighs more with us than Col. John- 
son's denial. [Frankfort Commonwealth 27 June. 

The hon. John Pope of Kentucky, whose treachery 
to the whig party was so pointedly exposed by the 
editor of the Louisville Journal, has been re-assured 
by a letter lately written by R. M. Johnson, and ina 
speech has denied the charge and denounced the au- 
thor. He, with prudent caution, or rather, guilty 
fear, remained silent until the appearance of John- 
son’s letter, and finding its contents silent as to the 
facts charged against him, he boldly ventured to deny 
the charge. His actions would Jead us to doubt his 
honesty, and we are strongly of the opinion that Pren- 
tice will make good the charge against him. They 
have commenced at the rightend in Kentucky; when 
the ranks are purged of traitors, true men may battle 
with confidence. Our party has had treachery 
enough lately to last it a century, and they should no 
longer countenance doubttul characters. 

(St. Louis Rep. 


CASS MEETING. 


A Cass meeting was held at Detroit on the 25th 
June. The number present, according to the Adver- 
tiser, was two hundred and eleven. The hon. Doug- 
lass Houghton presided. Judges Morell, O’Keefe, and 
Farnsworth, and W. B. Hunt, esq., were vice prests., 
and N. Walker, secretary. The principal speakers 
were G. C. Butes, esq., U. S. district attorney, G. A 
O’Keefe, and H. N. Walker. Judge Farnsworth in- 
troduced the resolutions. The Advertiser says: 


The unfavorable state of the weather, doubtless 
prevented many frum attending, and operated as s 
damper upon the spirits of those who were there.— 
It was acold, formal, dignified Addisonian affair; and 
we fear that the hopes and anticipations of the ar- 
dent admirers of the general were not fully realized. 
This, however, we attribute solely to the weather, 
and it should not be construed as an unfavorable in- 
dication of the popularity of Gen. Cass, for his friends 
positively assures us, that he stands high with the 
“democracy” of Michigan. 


COL. JOHNSON. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed 
to the editors of the New York Express, by a friend 
of theirs in Kentucky. The writer is a supporter of 
old Tecumseh killer, and considers the prospects of his 
favorite condidate highly flattering. 

Kentucky, W. S. June 7, 1843. 

Missouri is safe for Col Johnson (in convention) be- 
yond a doubt, and so are Arkansas, Mississppi, Louisi- 
ana, Illinois and Indiana. Kentucky I need not men- 
tion, for she must go for him, and Ohio will take her 
stand besides those states enumerated. Francis P. 
Blair (editor of the Globe) said in Lexington the other 
day, that if Col. Johnson gets the states I have named, 
he will be the next president. The truth is, some of 
the leading politicians of our side are beginning to find 
out which way the wind is setting for a blow, and the 
moment they ascertain they cannot weather the storm, 
they will scud before the wind. 

Col. Johnson has been at home about ten days and 
has deeply engaged in his private business. The real 
truth is, it was his private business that took him 
abroad; and at such of the different points Columbia, 
(Ark.,) Natchez, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Indian- 
apolis he devoted every moment that he could steal 
from the civilities of his fellow-citizens, and some- 
times transacted business when he was surrounded by 
them. His late trip was an important one to him, 
both to his private alfairs and his political operations. 
Although Col. Johnson will have business this year 
which will probably require his personal attention at 
Washington and New York cities, yet he will not 
have the same excuse for visiting the New England 
states; but so many and so pressing are the calls upon 
him for that purpose that I cannot well see how he 
can avoid complying with the earnest solicitations of 
his yankee fellow citizens. 


A TRAITOR’S REWARD. 


The Globe, while it did not hesitate to profit by 
Mr. Tyler's treason to the whig party, never neglects 
an opportunity of showing its detestation of the 
traitor. 


John Jones has of late been greasing his own and 
his master’s gizzard with the hope that Old Hickory 
would be content to see Mr. Tyler elected.“ On this 
ridiculous assumption the Globe thus comments: 

“That Mr. Tyler, who ran the race of coonery un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Clay—that he who deserted 
Gen. Jackson on the threshold of his administration 
and followed Mr. Clay’s flag in the Harrisburg con- 
vention, and then shed tears because he failed to se- 
cure by his nomination, the triumph of that leader 
and his whole American system,—that Mr. Tyler 
should now expect the countenance of Gen. Jackson, 
(who always abhorred treachery, even among his en- 
emies,) merely on the score that he is irreconcileably 
opposed to Mr. Clay, and that “Mr. Webster is as 
irreconcilably opposed to the election of Mr. Clay as 
the Madisonian,” is relying on a false estimate of 
General Jackson’s character, based upon a consider- 
ation of the motives which influence the petty minds 
that make it. General Jackson looks upon Mr. 
Clay as an open, reckless enemy, like that which he 
met and vanquished seeking beauty and booty before 
New Orleans. He looks upon Messrs. Tyler, 
Webster, Spencer, Porter, Wickliffe, & Co. as he did 
upon the Arbuthnots and Ambristers, who infused their 
spirit into the treacherous Seminoles, whom he encoun- 
tered in their ambuscades in the swamps and coverts 
of Florida.” [Petersburg ( Va.) Intel. 


THE TARIFF AND THE SUGAR INTEREST. 
The New Orleans papers are engaged in discussing 
the subject of the tariff as it relates to the duty on 
sugar. ‘The free trade advocates are Jaboring to show 
that they are not opposed to the sugarduty; but they 
maintain that it 1s a revenue duty only, although pro- 
tection results from it. In point of principle they 
are hostile to protection; the ‘-democratic” doctrine 
requires that they should be. The pructical applica- 
tion of this doctrine, however, seems to be that they 
are to oppose protection to all interests except their 
own. 

In answer to a letter from R. C. NıcuoLas, esq. 
of Louisiana, on this subject of protection to the su- 
gar interest, Mr. CALHOUN says: 
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“uI concur in most of your views and®reflections on | cient editorial paragraph of the Mercury, as if it were 
the identity of interest, (fairly considered,) between | a recent declaration of opinion, we did not expect to | 
cotton and sugar; and as far as my principles will] find the New York Courier and Enquirer. The para- 
admit, will see full justice done to the latter, to the ex- graph alluded to expresses a preference for Mr. Clay, 
tent that it can be effected by my exertions. I can, how- | after Mr. Calhoun, for the presidency, and was dug 
ever, agree to no duty but such as the revenue ne up we believe by the antiquary of the Courier, to! 
require; and none so high on any article as will push prove that we seven years ago thought much better 
it beyond the greatest amount of the revenue that can be of Mr. Clay than we do now. Some bright genius | 
derived from the article. These are the limits within in Georgia republished it, as a recent expression of | 
which I may act, and with them, exercise a sound | the Mercury, to shew that we were prepared to sup- 
discretion. But in determining the amount of reve-| port Mr. Clay at the next election, If Mr. Calhoun 
nue required, I shall expect economy and retrench- should not be nominated. With the same view it has 
ment on the part of those having the control, as far| been circulated through most of the whig newspa- | 
as public policy may permit, and that no part of the pers. The absurdity of the thing we supposed too 
public revenue shall be given away. ey glaring to need contradiction—but we beg pardon of 
these rules, and with the scope they will admit, II the whig editorial fraternity, we entirely overestima- 
shall take pleasure in prorectine your great staple | ted their sense. From the tone of many of the no- 
against the machinations of the opponents of slave | tices of this paragraph, we are inclined to think that 
Jabor. They are ever on the watch, and stand rea- many of them have been actually silly enough to 
dy to seize every opportunity to render our labor swallow the hoax. The New York Courier and En- 
worthless and to weaken our title to our property.“ quirer devotes nearly a column to the most unsuspici- 

Now if revenue duties are laid for protection; if un- us congratulations and laudations of the Mercury | 
der an ostensible denunciation of the tariff the real| for preferring Mr. Clay to Mr. Van Buren! We had 
benefits of the tariff are sought, is it not evident that no idea that the editor was so green. Support Mr. 
grave statesmen, preaching up free trade in theory | Clay indeed! When we forget that he deliberately | 
and condemning it in practice, are playing a petty | betrayed us on the tariff, after giving for ten years 
game of artifice, which high minded men should dis- monthly pledges to hold the compromise act sacred 
dain? Protection within the limits of the revenue | and inviolable—and when we forget the charges that | 
standard! What does that mean? Who is to define have been authoritively made by the whigs of New | 
that standard! The duty on sugar at this moment is England and neither contradicted nor even alluded to 
nearly one hundred per cent. Is that a revenue duty? by his friends, thtr at the time of the passage of 
If so, the most ultra protectionist need not desire any that act, he gave the manufacturers private assur- 
higher rate of duties than the revenue rate. 


Yet the rances that there was no intention to abide by it— | was getting some currency, 
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tarily published something in the Madisonian, which 
gave to me both a pretext and opportunity for doing 
so. I proceed to give an instance of your magnani- 


mity in this respect: 


Early in the present month a democratic paper 
was established at St. Louis by Lynde Elliott. enti- 
tled the Missouri Standard.“ Ever since the first 
number of that paper was printed, the Missouri Re- 
porter,” published at St. Louis by one Shadrach 
Penn, and the Madisonian,“ published in this city, 
by yourself, have asserted, day in and day out, that 
the Standard is a “branch of the Globe,” established 
by the proprietors of the Globe for the purpose of 
disseminating the doctrines of the Globe “clique.” 
That’s the burden of the song of both the Reporter 
and Madisonian. I shall not take the time and the 
trouble of making literal quotations from these pa- 
pers to show exactly what they did say, as I have 
more profitable business to attend to, and if I had not, 
I do not think I should strain my ‘‘patient inkstand,” 
and consume my ink and paper, in copying these 
lyrics. 

g In the last evening's Madisonian, while harping on 
the san. e story in a long editorial article, you say you 
think the Globe should make a disclaimer as to its 
connexion with the Standard, and then you go on to 
say: We promise to copy it, if made, and leave 
our correspondent to answer it.“ This kind offer of 
yours induced me to compliment you as I have at the 
beginning of this letter. The erroneous statement 
in regard to the Standard being ‘‘a branch of the 
Globe,” started by Penn and your correspondents, 
and many persons did 


opponents of the tariff in Louisiana, while they de- that it was a mere maneuvre to evade the present not know the source from whence it sprung, and now 
nounce protection, the whigs and, Henry Clay, in one danger—when we forget all this, if we have no your kind offer, though it may have been uninten- 


breath, are upholding the sugar duty and complaining 
that it is not high enough. 


other objections to Mr. Clay, we may consider of the , tional, gives me a pretext to inform the public on 
propriety of supporting him for the presidency—out this point, which I intend to do by copying this let- 


If the professions of the “free trade” men are sin- not till then. , l l 
cere, why do they advocate a higher rate of duty upon If Mr. Van Buren is the choice of the democratic 
sugar than upon tea or collee? The answer which party—unless things happen which we neither wish 


must be given to this question cannot but be a direct nor expect—the Mercury will aid his election as ſar 3 


refutation of their abstract principle; it cannot but | as it can—and if he is elected, the Mercury will sup- 
be an avowal of the true principle of protection as port his administration with whatever power it can 
advocated by the whigs. Suppose they were impe-| Wield. If there is any division in the democratic 


ratively called upon, by a necessity not to be evaded, | party, it will be before the convention, not after. 


to lay a duty upon tea or coffee or both, for revenue, 
as in our judgment ought to be done now. Would 
or put an impost upon either of these articles as 
high as the duty now laid on sugar? Would their 
revenue duty on tea or coffee rise as high as one hun- 
dred per cent. or near i? We may safely answer, 
No. 
interest in those commodities to protect. 
reason why the duty on sugar is maintained at its pre- 
sent rate, while no duty at all is laid on tea or coffee 
is, as the planters of Louisiana know very well, be- 
cause protection is due to their interest as well as to 
other domestic interests. It is a poor sort of quibbling 


to evade this, and to talk of revenue duties and free can “bargain” 


u ade in so inconsistent a manner as some do. 


But there is another impost included in our tariff 
which the free trade men of the south may consider 
—the duty on raw cotton. Is that a revenue duly? 
It is not; it is even more than protective in its cha- 
racter; it is a prohibitive duty. 
the cotton of ‘Texas would come largely into our 
ports. But the southern members of the last con- 
gress would not allow it to be removed; they would 
raise a great clamour if it were touched. Revenue! 
There is not a cent of revenue derived from this dut 
on foreign cotton. 
“principles,” of which he speaks to Mr. Nicholas, 
this duty stands; and he himself would object to its 


being abolished; and the only reason why it stands is correspondence between Mr. Joun Rjves of the 


because it protects a southern interest. 


As tu “the identity of interest (fairly considered) 
between cotton and sugar,” it requires no great 
amount of investigation to discover it. If the sugar 
duty were removed, the planters of Louisiana, thrown 
out of their business as sugar growers, would culti- 
vate cotton, and the increased production thus brought 
into the market would affect the prices of the article 
injuriously. The South Carolina planters are aware 
ot this; and let them rave against protection as much 
as they will, verbally, they will take good care to 
protect the sugar interest notwithstanding. 

When southern politicians, in their devotion to 


principles, are ready to’ destroy protection to their 
` own interests, it will be time to credit their assertions Mr. Jones a 


of patriotic opposition to protection in general. Until 
then let their own inconsistencies answer their argu- 
ments; and let them not complain if men of sense 
smile at their inconsiderate violence, and pay little 
respect to their professions of sincerity. 

[Baltimore -Iinerican of July 7. 


Charleston Mercury, July 5th. 


“THE AMERICAN PRESS.” 


Without taxing our friend “Boz” with the pe- 


edo not grow teaor coffee, and have no home rils and discomforts of another Atlantic voyage, 
And the on asking him as a preliminary condition to use his 


influence with his own government to have a special | 1835, I asked Ma 
article in favor of “International Copyright” inserted | the editor of the 


in the forthcoming ‘Commercial Treaty,“ about to 
be negotiated between the two countries—(made and 
provided always that John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
on the terms.) we take this favora- 
ble opportunity of transmitting for his especial use, 
and behoof to aid in composing future “Notes on 
America,”—or any other book wherein it may be ne- 
cessary to portray a striking lineament of the Ame- 
rican Press” for popular use in Europe, the following 
choice specimen of this species of literature, which 


as the correspondence is from the highest political , 
sources—the one the recent and the other the present 
official press of the party dominant in this country. 


The Charleston Mercury, (in Mr. Calhoun’s inte- 


Yet in the face of Mr. Calhoun’s| rest) on inserting the correspondence, says: 


„We have met with nothing in the whole annals of 


editorial scrub-fighting quite equal to the following : 


| 
Globe, and Mr. Joun Jones of the Madisonian. We 
deeply regret that any portion of originals were omit- 
ted—and cannot help finding grievous fault with Mr. 
John Jones for the cruel and, alas, too successful 
suggestion, about curtailing the history of Mr. Rives’ 
courtship. The little we have on that head is alto- 
gether inimitable. We have struck out a part of 
Mr. Rives’ letter, (the place marked by stars) which 
contains the proof of the “connection”? between the 
Globe and the Missouri Reporter—depending on the 
fact of Mr. Blair having some time since stood secu- 
rity for Mr. Penn in the sum of near $1,000 which he 
had to pay and for which he has as yet got no “‘sa- 
tisfaction.” The two postscripts of Mr. Rives and 
re among the rarest gems of epistolary 
grace. 
From the Madisonian. 
CORRESPONDENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Globe Office, Washington, 
June 23d, 1843. 


To the editor of the Madisonian: 
Sin: Let others say of you what they may or what 


Among the various whig newspapers, who, either they will, I can e that you have been kind to 


from cross ignorance or a disposition to a very con- me 80 far as this: 


henever I have wished to say 


ter into the Globe after you shall have published it, 
in compliance with your promise. Now for the con- 
nection between the Globe and the Missouri Stand- 


rd. 

In the fall of the year 1834, I became connected 
with the Globe, by purchasing from Francis P. Blair, 
then its sole editor and proprietor, one half the estab- 
lishment, and he and I have been its sole proprietors 
ever since. At the time I became connected with 
the Globe I was a single man; and as poor a man in 
a pecuniary point of view, probably, as any editor 
about here. There’s self abasement for those who 
think that, ' money makes the man, and the want of 
it the fellow.” As soon as I became connected with 
the Globe I began to pick up, which made me think 
of other connections On the 30th day of December, 

Ann Elliott, the oldest sister of 
issouri Standard, if she would like 
to be connected with me in the holy state of matri- 
mony? She answered, with less than the usual hesi- 
tancy, I suppose from what I heard from others, that 
she would. Her promptness in answering the question 
pleased me. I then asked her to fix the day on which 
the ceremonies should be solemnized; and she fixed 
on the 12th day of January, 1836, on which day we 
were married. 

The facts above stated show all the connection“ 
I can discover between the Globe and the Missouri 


If it were removed, must be the more valuable to him and his readers Standard; and when summed up they amount to this 


and no more: between seven and eight years ago, 
John C. Rives, one of the two proprietors of the 
Globe, married Mary Ann Elliott, the oldest sister of 
Lynde Elliott. the proprietor of the Missouri Stand- 
ard. If that can be called a connection,“ then all 
the newspapers in the United States are connected; 
for intermarriages connect all white persons—and I 
am not sure but negroes and Indians with them, in 
some degree. 

1 will here do you justice, by saying that you can 
make more—words, | mean—out of a small matter, 
than any writer of this or any other age. I must 
confess that I am a little verbose—if I were not to 
acknowledge it, this communication would prove it 
upon me—but I can’t begin to write with you in 
Jength and continuation. Five numbers, of about a 
column each, is the most I ever wrote on one sub- 
ject; and they were under the head of the Patent 
Inkstand” from which there were many digressions. 
If L could recollect how many papers you had pub- 
lished since you first began to support (7) President 
‘Tyler, I could state precisely how many numbers you 
have written on one subject, and you have not let 
yourself down to the lowest depths yet; but you will, 
before you are done, and your subject with you. You 
write as Pope, in the Dunciad, describes some person 
as writing. 

“He gnawed his pen, then dashed it on the ground, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound! 

Piunged for his sense, but found no bottom there, 

Yet wrote and floundered on in mere despair.” 

As often as I have thought of you, since I first be- 
came acquainted with your desultory manner of write 


temptible sort of hoaxing, have republished an an-| any thing for the public ear, you have always volun- | ing, I have thought that you and m vself yas penny-a- 
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liners, could bankrupt any paper in the world. I 
have thought, further, that if the present administra- 
tion would pay a penny a line to its official organ, 
you could make it advertise for another loan of seven 
millions before the 4th of March, 1845. If any such 
proposal shall be made to you, and you should want 
a partner, I will thank you to give me a call. You 
need not call on me to make any other proposition; 
for my present position is surprisingly good, consi- 
dering that I am a full partner in a newspaper; and 
my future prospects are as bright and flattering as 
any person’s can be who is in the newspaper line.— 
I state my future prospects as follows: If a demo- 
crat shall be elected President, the Globe will be the 
- official organ; if the whigs succeed, I shall rejoice 
that Tyler and the renegades have been defeated, 
and if Tyler shall be elected, (I put in this remote 
improbability to show that I shall be pleased any 
way the matter can be fixed.) I shall rejoice to see 
the whigs beat by both ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too.“ 
In case of the success of either of the two last 
named parties, I shall have money enough left to 
carry on another four year’s war; and if the demo- 
crats shall be again defeated, then 1 will have mo- 
ney enough left, barring accidents, to retire upon.— 
So I shall rejoice at any result. What will be your 
condition in case Mr. Tyler shall not be elected? 1 
forbear to say; it ig truly pitiable even now while he 
is in power. 

I have given, as before stated, all the facts which» 
in my opinion, bear on the “connection” of the Globe 
and the Missouri Standard; but as you and Shadrach 
Penn, the editor of the Missouri Reporter, see things 
in a different light from other persons, when the de- 
mocracy is attempted to be assailed or sold, I will 
state a few facts of a subsequent date to those be- 
fore mentioned, which may enable you both to say 
you see what you want to see, and what | would not 
care a rush if you were both to feel and see in re- 
ality. If I thought a majority of the democratic 

arty in great need of another newspaper at St. 
Louis, or elsewhere, I would establish it without 
asking permission of either you or Mr. Penn, or Mr. 
anybody else; and, moreover, I would not care who 
knew that 1 established such a paper. Indeed, I 
should be glad if every democrat in the Union should 
know it, if the fact could reach them through any 
other source than myself. I should not like to blow 
my own trumpet about my aid to the great and good 
cause. 

When John Tyler succeeded to the presidency in 
April, 1841, Lynde Elliott, my brother-in-law, who 
established the Missouri Standard,” was postmaster 
at Richmond, Indiana. In June, 1841, two short 
months after Mr. Tyler came into power, he was 
turned out of office, and his place filled by a whig, 
whose name I now forget if l ever knew. I never 
heard that any charges were filed against him, fur- 
ther than he was my brother-in-law, and a demo- 
crat,—then heinous offences in the eyes of the pre- 
sent ‘Jeffersonian adininistration,” as it styles itself. 
My brother-in-law, after he was turned out of the 
post office, taught school a short time in Indiana; but 
not succeeding in that business as well as he expect- 
ed, he went to Obio—first to Union and then to Day- 
ton, in that state, I believe—to try to get into busi- 
ness. In January last he wrote to me that he could 
obtain no business in Ohio worth following, and sent 
to me an advertisement to insert in the Globe, stat- 
ing in substance, that he had been several years con- 
nected with a leading democratic paper in the west, 
and that he would like to edit a democratic paper, 
“with a stated annual salary. He would prefer a 
situation in a slave state; but would not object to 
going to any partof the country.” This was adver- 
tised in the Globe for three months, and “John C. 
Rives, at the Globe office,” was referred to for fur- 
ther particulars. In the mean time the democratic 
paper at Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, was 
sold toa whig, with the condition that “two columns 
of democratic matter” should appear in the paper 
each week, and nothing said as to what the other 
twenty-six columns should contain. ‘The democrats 
of Arkansas not being satisfied with two columns of 
democratic matter—not selected with regard to its 
n T probably—to twenty-six columns of whigge- 
ry, of the best quality the country altorded, wrote to 
the Arkansas delegation in congress to procure for 
them at the north materials to establish another press 
at Little Rock, and an editor. The delegation see- 
ing the advertisement, above mentioned, requested 
me to write to my brother-in-Jaw and learn his terms 
for editing a paper. I did so: and wrote to him fur- 
ther to send me an outline of his opinions in regard 
to the principal questious which divide the two great 
parties (I forgot the Tyler party at the time) of this 
country—the tariff, currency, & &c., and also that 
I would furnish him with money to purchase an in- 
terest in the paper. He answered ty letter, and 
sent me a folio post sheet filled with his views on the 


tariff, bank, and other questions, which I showed to 
the Arkansas delegation, and they appeared to be 
pleased with them; one of the delegation immedi- 
ately wrote to Little Rock, Arkansas, but before his 
letter reached there, an editor for the newspaper had 
been engaged, who resided in Little Rock. I gave 
my brother-in-law this information. He then wrote 
to me that he would go to Cincinnati and try to get 
some work at his trade, which is that of a printer.— 
About the time I received his letter I received a pro- 
spectus for a daily and weekly democratic paper to 
be published at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 15th of 
March, by Henry F. Watson, to be entitled the Mis 
souri Standard,“ with a request to publish the pro- 
spectus in the Globe. The prospectus has been pub- 
lished in the Globe from the 9th March to this day. 
I then wrote to my brother in-law, that it would be 
dithcult for him to get work at Cincinnati; that we 
were publishing a prospectus for a new democratic 
paper at St. Louis, Missouri; that probably he would 

e able to get work on it; advised him to go there; 
and said to him, if he liked the place, and could pur- 
chase an interest in the paper, I would let him have 
money to pay for it. He took my advice; reached 
St. Louis about the first of last month; and found 
that Mr. Watson had given up the idea of publish- 
ing a paper. Seeing no prospect of getting work at 
the printing business, he then wrote to me if I 
would Jet him have some money, he would purchase 
a little farm to go to work on it, which he thought 
would be better for him than going into the print- 
ing business in these times, even if he could find work 
at it. 

Mr. Blair, my partner, reached St. Louis, about 
two days before my brother-in-law, and the letter 
hearing the former was there, called on him and in- 
troduced himself. Mr. Blair had a deed of trust on be- 
tween nine thousand and ten thousand acres of land, 
lying in Philips and St. Francis counties, in Arkan- 
sas, Which he intended to take there himself to get 
it recorded in both counties; and learning from my 
brother-in-law that he was out of employment, and 
wished to see the country, Mr. Blair got him to take 
the deed of trustto Arkansas to get it recorded; and 
while he was gone there Mr. Blair left St. Louis 
homewards. My brother-in-law returned to St. 
Louis about the 14th May; and wrote to me on the 
22d that, “after looking about for rather more than 
a week, and finding that there isa good prospect for 
ultimate success as one could wish,” he had deter- 
mined to publish adaily and weekly paper and 
should draw on me for $1,200. On the 24th he drew 
a bill on me for that amount, at three days’ sight, 
which J paid on the 10th of this month at the Bank 
of the Metropolis in this city, with a check drawn 
in the following words and figures: 

“ Washington, 10th June, 1843. 

No. 123. Bank of the Metropolis: 

Pay Lynde 


Elliott's draft on John C. Rives, twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 


Dolls. 1, 200. 


BLAIR & RIVES.” 

My account with the Globe office is charged as 
follows, in my hand-writing- 

“1843. June 10. For cash paid Lynde Elliott's 
draſt on me $1,200” 

I have not written a line to my brother-in-law 
since he left Ohio for St. Louis. have wished to 
write to him; but my bad health, and my business, 
which needed attention, has prevented me from do- 
ing so. Since I have seen his paper, I have been 
very anxious to write to him, and give him my opi- 
nion concerning it. As I have no secrets, I will here 
state what I’ wished to say to him, which he may 
read in print. “Your daily paper is too large 1 
think. It should be smaller, aud a smaller price 
charged for it—say $5 per annum. You should pub- 
lish a semi-weekly or tri-weekly, as well as a weckly, 
which will nothold more than half the reading matter 
you will have to put in the daily paper. You should 
use Long Primer for your editorial and the greater 
portion of your other reading matter, as it is more 
easily read, and the composition will cost you about 
one-third less. You should copy the advertisements 
of the general government gratis, as we do—espe- 
cially the land sales—as they will be useful informa- 
tion to most of your subscribers, and they will lessen 
the “matter” which otherwise you will have to set 
up daily. Let Penn alone. True democrats don’t 
wish to see dirt thrown by papers professing to ad- 
vocate democratic principles and if they did, you 
could not throw it with Penn, as he practiced the art 
for twenty years in Louisville, Kentucky—the best 
school to learn that art in the United States.” 

Youand Mr. Penn now have a full history of the 
establishment of the ‘Missouri Standard,” as far as 
I know any thing about it. Do you think now that 
it is owned by Blair & Rives, either of them, and is 


“ita branch of the Globe?” If you do, then the 

„Missouri Reporter,“ Penn's paper as it is called, is 

like vise “a branch of the Globe,” as I will now 

proceed to prove. 
a s s & 2 s 

This letter is much longer than I intended at the 
outset to make it. As you appear to be seeking cor- 
rect information, I thought, after I got under way, I 
would give you as much of it as 1 could; while my 
hand was in. 

I conclude by thanking you for your kind proposals 
to publish a true history of the connection between 
the Globe and the Missouri Standard. 

JOHN C. RIVES. 

P. S. I discover for the first time that our names 
commence and end with same letters, and that there 
is precisely the same numbers of letters in each. 
This is ground for charging that the Globe and Ma- 
disonian are connected“ which would be strength- 
ened by reading our correspondence, and the poet's 
lines: 

“The asses braved to one another, 
I'm sure the creatures smelt a brother.” 


J. C. R. 


[After receiving the above yesterday morning. we 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Rives. After 
which, several notes of the most conciliatory and 
gratifying character passed between us, which need 
not be published.] 

‘ashington, June 29, 1843. 

Sin: J have just received your letter of nineteen 
foolscap pages, referring to the connexion said to 
exist between the Globe and the Missouri Standard, 
which you ask me to insert in the Madisonian. You 
ask this because, when referring to the statements 
of my St. Louis correspondents on the subject, I re 
marked, in an editorial, a few days since. (provided 
the statements were not true), that the Globe should 
make a disclaimer, and promised to copy it if made. 

But I did not promise to publish a detailed ac- 
count of your courtship and wedding. Yet I cannst 
refrain from saying that your glowing account of 
that affair has filled me with respect and admiration 
for your wife; and I doubt not that the report of 
her gentleness, charities, and devotion to her hus 
band and children, even falls short of the reality. 
Icongratulate you with all my heart, and attribute 
your proverbial good nature and apparent unbroken 
happiness to the possession of such an inestimable 
prize in you domestic circle. And that you may 
enjoy such a blessing to the end of your days, I iar 
plore you not to subject her to the rude and unchari- 
table remarks of the many unscrupulous editors in 
the country, by the publication of the letter now be- 
fore me. [Mr. Rives has suppressed most of the ac~- 
count.] A single line, saying that Mr. Elliot was 
your brother-in-law, would, in my opinion, be sufi- 
cient. Indeed I regret that the fact of the connex- 
ion has been mentioned at all. It was wrong, and 
unnecessary. I have near and dear connexions in 
ſavor of Mr. Clay and some go ſor Mr. Benton. 


Your criticisms on my writings likewise have no 
bearing on the subject. I acknowledge my map 
faults and deficiencies. My only comfort is that f 
am young, and may improve as l grow older. [Sub- 
sequently, in a private note, Mr. R. satisfactorily re- 
cants. 

You say that I need not call on you to make “any 
other proposition,” than to engage in the penny-a- 
line business. If I understand your meaning, the 
caution was unnecessary. It has been my fate to 
fight three times, and no honor or “‘satisfaction” was 
gained by it, although in cach encounter my antazo- 
nist was wounded in the head—though not morctaiis. 
But my “wild oats” are abandoned forever, and there- 
fore I will not challenge you. 

Your political speculations are also misplaced in 
the letter before me—unless you are willing to pay 
my coinpositors for ‘‘setting them up.” 

And so is the history of your brother-in-law mis- 
placed in the letter, unless you can deny that he edi- 
teda wnic paper in Maryland before he returned to 
Washington and became a Bentonite. Mr. Tyler. ! 
presume, knew nothing about his being turned out of 
office. It was done by Mr. Granger, without con- 
sulting the president. But I venture to say he mizht 
have been restored after the Clay cabinet became 
defunct. 

l yor advice to Mr. Elliott, at least a portion of it, 
is good. 

Mr. Blair's transactions with Mr. Penn have no- 
thing todo with the subject—at least I have nothisg 
todo with him. I never saw Mr. Penn. I hare 
never written to him, nor he to me. Iam not re- 
sponsible for him, nor he for me. I. merely recog- 
nize him as a talented democratic ed lor. 

You say that you will be likely te get the con- 
gressional printing, and that you do rot know what 
will become of me. Perhaps it would be well not to 
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be too confident. I would advise you not to publish 
such a declaration to the world. [It has been sup- 
pressed.] If you get the printing, it will be by Clay- 
whig voles. As for me, l am young enough to wait 
twelve or sixteen years for the printing. I predict 
that, if you get the printing next winter, you will 
not get the president in the fall succeeding. 


But, laying aside all these topics, (and you are as 
fruitful in subjects as Į am prolific in toords,) I will 
cheerfully publish your statement of the transac- 
tions between yourself and Mr. Elliott, in reference 
to the Standard, provided you strike out the follow- 
ing line on the second page:—"the falsehood started 
by Penn and yourself.“ My correspondents it St. 
Louis stated that the Standard was a branch of the 
Globe; I did not profess to know any thing about the 
matter but what was communicated by my corres- 
pondents, who are gentlemen of the highest stand- 
ing. Any editor would rely upon their statements. 
I trust, therefore, you will withdraw the offensive 
remark. [It was withdrawn.] 

Hoping you will take my advice, (which is meant 
for your good. as I entertain no private animosity for 
Mr. Blair or yourself, notwithstanding our political 
oollisions,) I remain, &c. J. B. JONES. 

John C. Rives, esq. 

P. S. I have still another objection to your letter. 
In some places it is scarcely legible, and inight not 
be correctly printed, unless you would come and read 
the proof, which (provided the omissions be made) 
might be done over a bottle of wine. J. B. J. 


RECIPROCITY. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The following is from the London Spectator: 

Mr. Webster's Baltimore speech is a most impor- 
tant document. It aflords evidence that there is in 
the United States a growing public opinion in favor 
‘of drawing closer the commercial relations between 
themselves and this country. Nay, more: it contains 
evidence that sensible Americans, seeing how our 
present government is circumstanced—and how any 

overnment able to hold the reins of power in Great 

ritain for some time to come is likely to be circum- 
stanced—are not inclined to stand upon their extreme 
claims and refuse to lower their tariff unless all their 
agricultural 5 be admitted. J have not 
heard,“ said Mr. Webster, a suggestion from an 
quarter that England would be inclined toa modif- 
cation of her corn laws, properly so called—] mean 
her duties on wheat and flour.” And then Mr. Web- 
ster proceeded to show that the union has other agri- 
cultural produce, for the admission of which into 
Great Britain on more favorable terms it would be 
advisable to reduce the American duties on our man- 
uſactures. 

Mr. Webster is right. Independently of wheat and 
flour, the leading products for which the United 
States demanded a market are—Indian corn, rice, 
cotton wool, tobacco, pork, and beef, (salt, or smok- 
ed,) butter and cheese. The citizens of the United 
States have a fair trade in flour and provisions to 
South America and the West Indies: those regions 
afford no markets for the remaining produce enume- 
rated. Nearly all the continental states of Europe 
raise sufficient corn and provisions for their own do- 
mestic consumption. Most of them grow tobacco, or 
prohibit its importation except for the government 
monopolies. Cotton-wool is almost the only article 
of importance that France, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy take from the United States. It is to England, 
alone, therefore, that the United States can look for 
any material extension of the maket for their Indian 
corn, rice, tobacco, preserved pork and beef, butter 
and cheese. 

And the quantity of those kinds of produce they 
have to dispose of is sufficiently great to induce them 
to close a bargain with England for their admission 
to its markets, even though the unwise influence 
which refuses to admit foreign wheat and flour should 
continue to preponderate. In 1840, the United States 
produced—377,531,875 bushels of Indian eorn; 14,- 
971,586 head of neat cattle, (averaging 500 pounds,) 
and 26,301,293 swine, (averaging 200 pounds;) dairy 
. to the value of nearly 34 millions of dollars; 

19,162,319 pounds of tobacco; 80, 841, 422 pounds of 
rice. The ludian corn is far more to be considered 
as a staple produce of the union than wheat; in the 
same year that upwards of 377 millions of bushels of 
Indian corn were grown, the wheat amounted to ra- 
ther less than 85 millions. Under the influence of a 
liberal commercial intercourse with this country, 
these large quantities could be vastly increased. The 
total population of the American Union in 1820 was 
about 93 millions; in 1840 it was rather more than 17 
millions. 

Here, then, is a large amount of the produce of 
the United States which might be admitted into this 


- 


country on favorable terms, without encroaching 
upon the wheat preserves so jealousy watched by the 
preponderating interests in the British Jegislature.— 
Indian corn might be classed at a moderate fixed du- 
ty with rice; and Indian corn meal might be taken 
out of the list of prohibitions, and allowed to enter, 
as unmanufactured article, in the same way as bread 
or ship biscuit, at an ad.valorem duty. The duty on 
rice might be further reduced; as also the duties on 
butter and cheese, due attention being paid to the 
exigencies of the revenue. The duties on salted 
beef and pork might be reduced 50 per cent. without 
sensibly affecting the revenue; and so might the du- 
ties on smoked hams and bacon. The duty on tobacco 
is enormous; and though, being imposed solely for 
revenue and yielding a large amount, it ought to be 
cautiously dealt with; some modification might un- 
doubtedly be made. The rates of duty on manufac- 
tured tobacco have evidently the effect of increasing 
adulteration as well as smuggling. A reduction of 
the duty on cotton-wool (or, if the state of the re- 
venue permitted, a total abolition of it) would ma- 
terially benefit the English manufacturer, as well as 
agriculturalists in the United States. A few years 
ago, the principal markets for the provisions of the 
western states were the cotton growing states of 
the south: at present, the returns from cotton are so 
low that the planters have been obliged to econo- 
mize in every way; they have discovered that their 
slaves can raise enough of Indian corn to feed them- 
selves, and their demand for the provisions of the 
western states has ceased. The abolition of the 
duty on cotton imported into England would give 


a fresh impetus to the cotton planting, and relieve, 


the provision growing states of their surplus pro- 
duce. 

These are specific facts; they show the articles in 
which an extended trade between the United States 
and England might be created. More general con- 
siderations tend to show that the trade between the 
two countries most beneficial to both, must be what 
is commonly called a colonial trade; the new set- 
tled country importing the manufactures of the 
old, exchange for its own raw produce. In all eco- 
nomical relations the United States still stand to 
England in the relation of colony to mother country. 
Nosmall proportion of the rapidly increased popula- 
tion of the states consists of British emigrants; and 
the British emigrant is placed in regard to holding 
real or personal property, immediately after his ar- 


rival, in exactly the same position as an American! 


citizen. 


The states have little capital of their own; their 
roads, railways, and canals, nay, their manufactur- 
ing establishments, have been mainly dependent upon 
advances of British capital. The shock lately given 
to the credit of some American states, and the im- 
possibility of finding a vent for their increasing agri- 
cultural produce, bave cut up by the roots the whole 
system of bank facilities and long credits, and re- 
duced domestic trade in the interior, from the want 
of a circulating medium, to barter. The farmer 
gives two pounds of wool to a weaver for one pound 
of the same wool made into homespun, and sends 
four bushels of wheat to the miller in exchange for 
the flour of three bushels. The farmers in the west 
use coffee only once a week, substitute maple sugar 
of the cane, and wear homespun. The failure of 
public works has thrown the majority of those en- 
gaged in them upon agriculture. There is a glut of 
provisions of all kinds; the farmers find the wharves 
for the inland ports loaded with their produce, for 
which they can obtain no return in money. The 
nett produce of the cargoes of the provision boats 
from the upper basin of the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans last year, after deducting freight, commission, 
&c. did not exceed a dollar or two dollars each.— 
Both England and the United States are suffering 
because the (economical) colonial relation has been 
broken; because the surplus capital of England does 
not find its way to America along with the stragglers 
of its surplus population; and because the raw pro- 
duce of America, through the influence of restric- 
tive duties, and for want of that capital, cannot find 
its way to England. Common sense would dictate 
the reception of all the raw produce of the Union 
in this country, upon favorable terms; but, since 
that cannot at present be looked for, enough has 
been said to show that much may be done to reunite 
the countries in commercial respects without alarm- 
ing the landlords of England for their imaginary in- 
terests. | 

There is good reason to believe, that in announcing 
the inclination of the American government to come 
to terms—to lower their tariff if we will admit their 
other great staples independently of wheat-—Mr. 
Webster does not speak without warrant. The 
Madisonian, the government organ at Washington, 
holds the same language. The fact is, that the states- 
men of the union are divided between two opposed 


systems. The one, which may be called the system 
of isolation, or that of imposing high restrictive du- 
ties on foreign merchandize, and depending entirely 
upon their home produce and manufactures, is sup- 
ported by Henry Clay, General Cass, and Van Bu- 
ren, the advocates of free trade, or of low revenue 
duties, are the present president and Mr. Calhoun.— 
The states most inclined to a high tariff are Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Delaware, and Maryland; they have in 
the present congress 103 members, and will have 
86 in the next. The states most decidedly opposed 
to protecting duties are Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Missouri: they have 75 in the present congress, 
and will have 67 in the next. The states which 
hang in a manner between the two parties are Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Michigan: they have 
thirty-four members in the present congress, and 
will have fifty-one in the next. The disproportion 
between the representation of the free trade and 
the isolation states is about to be diminished, and 
the undecided states are gaining an accession of 
strength. 


The manufactures of the United States are locat- 
ed in the isolation states and in New Hampshire and 
Mame. These two states are democratic, and side 
with the free trade party; and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, producing more provisions than 
they consume, are less decided in favor of isolation 
than Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, De- 
laware, and New Jersey. The free trade states, as 
cultivating cotton, rice, Indian corn, and tobacco, 
are more united. The sugar planters of Louisiana 
have been tempted by the promise of protection, by 
high duties, against the sugars of Havana and Brazil; 
but this interest is neutralized, even within the state, 
by the cotton growers. The balancing states grow 
provisions; and the present glut of their produce 
would be relieved to a greater extent than the demand 
of the foreign market opened by the demand occa- 
sioned in the states growing cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, by withdrawing the slaves from cultivating pro- 
visions to the production of those staples. So strong- 
ly is this felt, that it is only by introducing into their 
protective tariff bill a clause respecting the distribu- 
tion of the Jand revenue, in compliance with the 
wishes of those states, that the isolation party has 
secured their temporary alliance. Man to man, the 
agricultural interests of the union, is far more nume- 
rous and powerful than the manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the last census, there were only 791,545 persons 
engaged in manufactures and trades, and 3,717,756 
in agriculture. 

Without a higher tariff than the present, the A me- 
ricans cannot compete with our manufactures. The 
want of capital and the want of locally condensed 
population prevent them. A number of furnaces 
and cotton factories have already been beaten out 
of the field by the low prices of Scotch iron and 
Scotch and English cottons; and many establishments 
are going on sulely because stopping them would ine 
volve a still greater loss on the fixed capital. Insilk 
and linnen goods and broadcloth, the Americans do 
not pretend to compete with us. Now whatever 
may be the case with the agriculturists of other conn- 
tries, the agriculturalists of America are quite alive 
to the advantages of buying cheap; and they under- 
stand perfectly that a high tariff to protect their 
manufactures means that they are to buy dear. Nay, 
some who are engaged in trade, see that this protec- 
tion is injurious to them. At present there is no na- 
tion that competes with the United States in pushing 
goods into the countries of Middle and South Ame- 
rica, by means of assorted cargoes in vessels sailed 
by the owner of both ship and cargo. It is for the 
common interest, that this hardy, enterprising, and 
independent class should retain this sea retail traffic. 
They can only be enabled to retain and extend it by 
substituting the cheap fabrics of England for the 
dear “domestics” of the Union. Our shipping inte- 
rest will lose nothing by the extension of this branch 
of the American marine, with which it has never 
been able to compete; and Mr. Webster will find 
this the most effectual means of creating the large 
commercial navy he so ardently desires. And in 
so far as our manufactures are concerned, the class 
of American adventures alluded to will find markets 
for their goods where no Englishman could carry 
them. 

Mutual concessions in the matter of duties on ime 
portation by England and America—an adjustment 
of their tariffs on the basis of a well digested treat 
—is clearly for the benefit of both countries. Such 
an arrangement would insure to both all the advan- 
tages that could have been enjoyed by them if they 
had remained under our sovereignty. It would re- 
lie ve the pressure under which both are sufferring. 
and perpetuate peace by making them one in interest 
as they are one in lineage. 


CHRONICLE. 


Tne ABOLITION NOMINEE FOR THE Presipency, James 
G. Birney, has declined the honor ot being a cand idate in 
1814. 


A PRovincETowN Waa er. The schooner Cordelia, 
Capt. Ebenezer Cook, of Provincetown, a few days 
since, When 20 hours vut on a whaling cruise, Naatuck- 
et bearing W. by N. 35 miles, captured a very large 
whale, and aſter saving 120 bbls. oil and $100 worth of 
bone, cut adrift and sailed for home, accomplishing a 
very short but profituble voyage, having been absent but 
4 days!! This whale is the largest that has been caught 
from Provincetown, and is supposed to be the largest 
ever seen upon our coast. [Adcertiser. 


American RAIL Roan Iron. The Pittsburg Ameri- 
can of the 24th ult. says that two hundred ton of rail 


road iron from the Great Western Iron Works, on the | 


Aliegheny, passed through that city last week for Bea- 
ver, intended for the Michigan Central railroad. With- 
out the whig tariff for protection, not a pound of this iron 
would have been manutactured in this country. Not 
a bushel of American wheat would have entered into 
its composition, either to feed the operatives that made 
i or to pay for 4 by the wheat growers in Central Mi- 
chigan. 


Tae Burnino oF THE BIBLE. A committee of Pro. 


and his chef dœuvre is yet to be gazed upon by an ad- 
miring world. Mr. Allston is also well known as an 
„ scholar, and a beauuful writer. The Bos- 
ton Bulletin says, it is generally known that Mr. Alls- 
ton commenced a scripture piece about fifteen years 
ago, and that much of his time has been devoted to it 
up to the day of his death” The supposition is, that this 
great picture of Belshazzar's Feast” is nearly finished. 
The hon. John Holmes died at Portland, Maine, on 
7th inst., after an illness of several months. He had 
formerly been U. S. senator from that state, being the first 
elected alter its separation from Massachusetts} served 
several years as representative to congress; was a member 
of the convention which formed a constitution for Maine, 
and chairman of the committee which draughted it; 
served several sessions in the legislature, and was at the 
time of his death, U. S. District attorney, appointed by 
Gen. Harrison. He was a natiye of Massachusetts. 


Emiorants. The Chicago Express of the Ist instant 
says that more than one thuusand emigrants arrived at 
that place during the preceeding week. 

About 30,000 Lutheran subjects of Prussia, from the 
borders of the Baitic, are shortly to come over and set- 
tle in the United States. It is a religious movement.— 
There are men of large fortunes among them; old Ger- 
man noblemen whose pedigrees date back to the thir- 
teenth century. They will make excellent western far- 
mers, and sre about to settle in Wisconsin. 


Emigration. A letter from Europe states that it is 


testants and Catholics having investigated the case of! estimated that 100,000 Germans having it is supposed in 
alate burning of Bibles at Champlain, New York, at | all, five millions of dollars, have made arrangements to 


the request of the Catholic Bishop Hughes, report th 


some forty Bibles were burnt; that it was done by M 


Teiman a missionary from Canada, and recently from | 


France, in opposition to the express wishes of the resi- 
dent Priest, and that the Bishop of Montreal promptly | 
condemned the act within five days. The Bibles were 
distributed by Protestants, against the declared wishes | 
of the Catholics with whom they were left. 

The copies thus distributed were of the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible, which the Catholics consider uncano- 
nical, as the Protestants consider the Douay version of | 
the Catholics. We have never ourselves discovered a 
material disparity between those translutions, yet pious 
men on each side religiously believe their own to be truly 
“the word of God,” and the other a dangerous imposi- 
ton. Our notion is, that more than half of the avowed | 
interpolations in both translations, distinguished by being 
printed in italics. ought never io have been introduced. 
and that the beauty and force of the original has often . 
been exceedingly marred by those interpolations as well 
as by those injudicious divisions of the text, made with- 
in the last few centuries only, into verses. Even the 
chapters. divided at the same time we believe, are very 
strangely if not erroneously commenced, 


Tue comeT discovered at Paris on the 2d uitimo by 
M. Victor Mauvais was seen at Vienna in the night of 
the 27th May. The nucleus was very distinct, but the | 
tail was not visible. According to M. Mauvais, this 
comet was at is nearest point to the sun on the loch 
ultimo, and is now sensibiy approaching the earth, so 
we may expect it soon to be visible io the naked eye. 


Casvatties, Ke. The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette 
contains statistics of accidents, &c. from January to Ju- 
lv this year, viz: 950 accidental deaths, half of which by 

crowning, and most of those were on the western wa- 
ters—215 murders—56 by fire arms imprudenily hand- 
led —45 by clothes taking fire—46 by lightning—43 by 


at | emigrate to the U. States the present season. 


Fork. 438, 598 barrels reached tide water through the 
Erie canal, up to Ist inst. 84,767 bbls. were shipped at 
Pitsburg through the Pennsylyania canal, up to the same 


me 
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Mexico. The new constitution drawn up by the 
Junta received the signature of Santa Anna on the 12th 
June, and was sworn in at the capital on the 13th, Santa 
Anna's birth day, with all possible solemnity. In it,” 
says Santa Anna,“I see an anchor of hope for the na- 
tion, and [trust that through it our liberties, order, and 
public peace may be maintained.” Amen. The event 
was ee by the firing of cannon, ringing of bells, 
te deums, &c. 

The yellow fever was raging at Vera Cruz. General 
Pena having returned from Yucatan with 800 troops in 
nine transports on the 21st June, was immediately 
thrown into prison. The individuals lately arrested in 
the city of Mexico on suspicion of insurrectionary 
signs have been discharged. 


Missionary To Persia. Mr. Perkins, the American 
missionary, with his family, accompanied by Mar Vo- 
hannah, on the 16th of May, reached Trebizond, a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants on the Black Sea. New facilites 
of commerce, he writes, aid in diffusing Christian in- 
fluence; 30,000 horse loads of goods are now annuall 


sent over the mountains from that city. 


Tux Mormon Prorser. Joe Smith was lately indicted 
in Missouri tor treason and murder, attempting to assas- 
sinate ex-governor Bogus &c. A writ was issued and 
a requisition made on the governor of Illinois fur his de- 
livery, Which being granted attempts were in vain made 
to arrest him. Non est, was returned by the officer, and 
for sometime the Prophet withdrew from the world. Af- 
ter the storm subsided he again appeared in public, and 
some judicial forms were gone through with. A few days? 
since he adventured on a visit out of bis latitude, and was 
arrested by a sheriff from Missouri, on the Illinois river, 
was taken betore Judge Caton, on a writ of habeas cor- 
peus—despatches were sent to Nauvoo, and 115 armed 
n immediately started from thence in the Mormoa 


period. The inspections of last week in Baltimore were | boat—W hat the result was is not yet ascertained except, 


9,612 bbls. and 915 half bbls. This week 12,271 bbls. and 
737 half bbls. Prices which always advance in the ei- 
ties just befure harvest, have already declined. The re- 
ceipi price now is $5.00 for Howard street; $5.12} sel- 
ing price. 


FROM tHE West. The expedition for Oregon, con- 
sisting of 990 persons, has reached the waters of the Big- 


Blue, all well and smoothly. A party of Kanzas Indians Lowell 
had attacked a party of Pawnees and killed three of Worcester 
them. Three Pawnees escaped tosir Wm. D. Stewart's ' Providence 
arty, and were protected. A party of 200 Sioux Indians Eastern 


h 


ad marched to fight the Pawnees, and another party of 


2,000 were to proceed against the Snake and Crow In- 


dians. 


FIRE IN THE woops. Another extensive conflagration 
visited Cape Cod, Mass. commencing on the morning of 
the 2d inst., the remarkably hot Sunday. An old oak 
tree, struck by lightning, torn up by the roots, ignited 
piles of cord wood, and the fearful blaze spread from 
thence. Coming about three miles from the “Snake 
Pond village,“ it took a south direction ull within two 
miles of Sandwich town, then shifung .its course, burnt 
to within a mile of a Falinouth line, and after traversing 
a distance of ten miles, took an eastern direction, cross- 
ed the Falmouth road, and extended towards west Barn- 
stable, and within half a mile of Spring Hill. On Wed- 
nesday the fire was arrested by aid of a shower of rain. 
The loss is immense. 

By the by—apropos—the professor of storms has an 
admirable coincidence in this affair, to build upon. This 
fire commenced about the time,—a few hours more or 


fulls from horses, carriages, &c.—86 by suicide—total of j less,—that the thunder cloud aruse from the same direc- 


deaths, 1,431. 


The number of houses burnt, 628; es- | tion on the same ine moruble hot day, and which swept 


timated loss, including contents, three millions of dol- in a few hours along the whole Atlantic const, depress- 


lars. 


ing the thermometer with almust unexampled rapidity. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onto CANAL. We learn with heart- A capital question ſor casuists to determine in the case 


felt pleasure, from a highly respectable correspondent of 
the Baltimore American of this inorning, that the informa- 
tion froin the Frederick Exarniner contained under the 
Maryland head, in a preceditg page, is incorrect; and 


that Gen. McNeil, the president of the company has 
succeeded in making a contract for the immediate prose: ! 


cution of the work, upon terms as favorable to the stock- | 


t 


holders as could have been possibly anticipated, and 
with men whose energy and success in similar enterpri- 
zes leaves no doubt of the work being speedily accom- 


plished. This is glorious news for Maryland. 


Coat. A rich vein is said to have been found in Pa- 
radise township, York county, Pa. What unknown 
wealth, 8 8 e is yet to de veiope? Geology is as yet 
an intant classed amongst the sciences hardly half a 
century. 

Coryricnt. We have been informed that after the 
5th proximo, when the new customs act comes into 
force, the importationsof American reprints of English 
copyright publications, will be strictly prolubited, us well 
as those coming through the post office as by any other 
mode of conveyance. [Quebec Guz. June 30. 


Deatus during last week in New York, 198; of which 
167 were under one year of age; 26 died of consumption. 
In Philadelphia, 173. 

Died, in Andover, Mass, on the 2d inst. John Abbott, 
esq. formerly of Brunswick, aged 84 ycars. Mr. Abbott 


is, Whether it waa that fire which raised the storm, or 
that storm which raised the fire. We shall expect a co- 
py of the professor's official report on the case. 


Free at Faun river. On the 2d inst. all the public 

ouses, the bauking houses, post office, custom house, 
the two printing offices, ull the fancv-good stores—and 
other buildings to the number of 200, including three 
churches and the Pocasset Bridge factory, were de- 
stroyed by fire. T'he loss is estimated at trom 3 to 8400, 
000, and hundreds of families deprived of even a shel- 
ter. 


INFLUENZA. This distressing disease made its appear- 
ance in the eastern states early in June, and has rapidly 
epread through the union and into Canada, just as it did 
the year before the cholera made its appearance on this 
continent. Two weeks ago it reached Baltimore, and 
tne mails now bring us accounts of its prevailing in 
Quebec, Cincinnati, Louisville, Charleston, S. C., &c. 
It disubles thousands for a few days in each of the priu- 


| cipal cities, but seldom proves fatal. 


Loncevity. It appears from a recent statistical ac- 
count, from 1829 to 1843, a period of fourteen years, 
there died in France 2,254 persons who had attained the 
age of a hundred years, being an average of 161 per an- 
num. 


MESMERISM AND ELECTRICITY IDENTIFIED. T. J. Smith, 


will be most favorably remembered in this state, for his in an article in the Rochester Advertiser, asserts that by 


long and useful services as an officer of Bowdoin col- 
lege. {Portlund Adv. 
Washington Allston, u distinguished American artist, | 
died suddenly at Cambridge, Muss. on the 8th inst. in 
the 64th year of his age. In Europe, as well as Ameri- | 
cv, Allston has been regarded for a number of years, : 


a number of experiments he has succeeded in producing 
the mesmeric phenomena by electricity, exacuy as they 
have heretofore been produced by manipulation. Per- 
sons are put into communion by aid of the electric ma- 
chine and contrul the mesmerized, wholly or in parts, 
excite the organs, paralyze the limbs, and waken the sub- 


us holding the first rank ainong the artists of the age— ‘ject, just as has been done heretofore by mesmerizers. 


i 
1 


| 


| 


that the Prophet is again at Nauvou, at large. 

The Nauvoo Neighbor, a Mormon paper, expresses 
surprise atthe progress of Miller humbug, and of fana- 
ticism in this country. 


Raw Roan Irems. The prices of Massachusetts rail 


road stocks. ° 


Roads. Lowest. Present, Higher, 

82 percent. 131 35 

65 1103: 114 

80 102 135 

80 ° 95 106 
Maine 50 98 100 
Western 40 58 90 

STeEaAMERS. The British steamer Columbia left Boston 


for Liverpool. via Halifax, on the Ist inst., with 95 pas- 
sengers, and73 officers and crew,—168 souls. On the 
2d, at 2 oclock, when about half way to Halifax, it be- 
ing exceedingly foggy, she struck upon a ledge of rocks 13 
miles from Sea Islund, a small place having two dwel- 
lings upon it. The pilot was still in charge of the steam - 
er. It was high tide; on the tide leaving, threatenin 
rocks were discovered on every hand, on one of whic 
the steamer was left, with a certainty of going to pieces. 
Hier signal guns were answered by a musket shut,—the 
ag rose—boats from the island informed them where 
they were,—the passengers, mails and baggage were 
anded in safety, and expresses were furwarded to Bos- 
ton and Halifax for another steamer. Abbot Lawrence, 
esq.. a late representative to congress from Boston, with 
his tamily were among the passengers. 

Hopes were for a while entertained that the Columbia 
would be got off, but all efforts were vatn,—she was 
driven upon the rock five feet above high water mark. 
When the steamer Margaret sent to her assistance, left 
her with the mails, baggage, &c, she was sinking by her 
bows, certain to goto pieces. The Margaret takes the 
passengers and mails to England. 

Tie Great Western left N. York on the 13th, for Li- 
verpool, with 90 passengers. 

STEAM BOAT ITEMS. Platte city, onthe Platte river, 
(one of the tributaries of the Missouri.) was recently vi- 
sited for the first time by a steamboat, the col. Woods. 
The event caused quite a sensation, and a purse of $300 
was presented to the captain. 


Stocks, if not at a stand still, have not advanced this 
week. U S. sixes have receded to! 15 at N. York. 


Tre TrurrRANCR REFORM. Amongst the most a- 
greable incidents of the Jate national anniversary, were 
the gratifying evidences of the triumph of this great moral 
reform which has literally suppressed those disgraceful 
scenes of bachanalian revelry that had to a large extent 
interwoven themselves with the national jublice. The 
public papers from all directions speak a grateful language 
on this theme. For our own city we aver, that though 
abroad during both the forenoon and afternoon of the 4th, 
in every direction, Witnessing the parade and return of 
innumerable parties, not one instance inchriety came 
during the day under our notice. ‘Thank heaven tor that. 


Tosacco. Ohio tobacco is now reaching the Balti- 
more market rapidly; 1,025 hhds.cf it were inspected 
his week, and readily commanded for common to mid- 
tling, $3 a4 50; good $5 a6; fine red and wrappery 
$6 50 a 10; extra do. 811 a 13; fine yellow @7 50a 10. 
Besides the above, 905 hhds. Maryland, 21 Kentucky, & 
Virginia, and 23 Missouri, were inspected this week 
total 1,982 hhds. Price for superior Maryland is yea 
advancing. 

The planters bave bad a glorious season, as they term 
a good savking rain, this week, for planung out pla uta, 
Iv is very late however for that operation,—-whciher they 
will mature before a frost, is doubiful. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer Caledonia, captain Lott, left Liver- 
pool on the 4th, and reached Boston on the 17th inst. 
Count d'Orsay and the countess of Blessington, un- 
der assumed names, tne former accompanied by a 
valet, and the latter by two female servants, are 
amongst the passengers of the Caledonia. They de- 
sign, it is said, returning to Europe in November, 
without visiting our Atlantic cities. We regret to 
observe even a brief description of the person of the 
count in the Boston papers. This is in bad taste.— 
As these distinguished personages desire to travel in- 
cog, so far as they do travel amongst us, plain re- 
publicans, they ought by no means to be recognized, 
and we should wish they might not be. 

The Acadia had reached Liverpool in 12 days 
from Boston, with 70 passengers. ‘Ihe packet ship 
Sheridan reached there on the 20th, the George 
Washington on the 30th, and the United States on 
the 3d July. The British frigate Warspite, with the 
remains of sir Charles Bagot, had also arrived. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There have been serious riots in Wales, which, 
however, had been suppressed, owing mainly to the 
absence of work in consequence of the depressed 
condition of the iron trade. The government 
has not as yet proposed to do any thing, either in the 
way of coercion or amelioration. ‘They appear, 
nevertheless, to be prepared to take the must active 
measures to suppress a revolt, should one occur in 
Ireland. 

The act for the abolition of slavery in India pass- 
ed the supreme council on the 7th April, and be- 
came a law. 

Mr. Murray, the eminent publisher, died recently 
in London, at the age of 65 years. He had been en- 
gaged in the business for upwards of forty years. 

‘The erial transit machine, that excited so much 
wonderment, is about to be tried by means of a large 
model that is nearly ready, and is to be shown, it is 
said, by making trips ſrom the end of the Adelaide 
gallery. 

The martiage of her royal highness the princess 
Augusta, eldest daughter of his royal highness the 
duke of Cambrioge, with his royal highness Freder- 
ick, hereditary grand duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
was celebrated on Wednesday evening, with great 
splendor, in the Chapel Royal, Buckingham Place. 

INSULT TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER. Wilmer and 
Smith’s European ‘Times says: »An event occurred 
at Ox lord, last week, which can hardly fail to rank le 
in the minds of the citizens of the United States.— 
Their able and popular representative at the court 
of St. James's, Mr. Everett, was subjected, by a 
number of undergraduates and other small fry, in 
the theatre of thal university, to a gross insult, when 
the heads of the college were about to confer upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. The follow- 
ing are the particulars of this uupleasant proceed- 
ing: 

The Oxford convocation, on Wednesday, confer- 
red the degree of Doctor of Civil Law on Mr. Ever- 
ett, amid a scene of the utmost tumult; several mem- 
bers dissenting, because it is understood the Ameri- 
can ambassador was at one time an Unitarian minis- 
ter. A scrutiny into the votes was demanded; but 
the vice-chancellor says that he was not aware of 
the fact until at too late a stage. The dissentients 
threaten ulterior proceedings, to set aside the degree; 
while, in punishment for tie riot, a fellow has been 
rusticated for five years, two other persons for three 
years, and a fourth for one year. A number of the 
dissentients have presented an address to Mr. Ever- 
ett, earnestly disclaiuing personal motives, und ex- 
pressing the highest respect for his character and 
station. > 

. Ibe Examiner, alluding to this disgraeeſul aflam, 
say Pe} Gl ieee sorgi to pe but one opinion, one ſesl- 
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e insult offered to the American minister 
at Oxford. At no pot-honse meeting of the lowest 
rabble could worse manners, worse taste, and worse 
feeling have been exhibited. And, to crown the de- 
cency, zeal for religion is the plea put ferth for the 
rude breach of all the rules of hospitality and cour- 
tesy to a stranger. The defence, bad as it is, is un- 
tenable, for honorary degrees have heen conferred on 
persons not even professing Christianity; but the ob 
jection to Mr. Everett was one which, in the eyes of 
bigotry, is worse than that of infidelity, that he was 
a dissenter. 

But the scene will be best described by an eye 
witness:— 

It is usual at the annual commemoration, which 
always takes place at this time, to propose some dis- 
tinguished person to convention for a D. C. L. de- 
gree. Late on Tuesday evening it became known in 
the University that Mr. Everett, the American min- 
ister, formerly an Unitarian preacher in thesJnited 
States, would be proposed for this honor. The news 
created considerable sensation on the ground of that 
gentleman’s religious opinions, especially among 
members of that body, in which the right of bestow- 
ing degrees rests. University law requires, that the 
proposed degree should be announced to the members 
of convocation assembled, and their assent asked for 
conferring it; the form being Placet-ne vobis, Domini 
doctores? placet-ne vobis, magistri? If any master dis- 
sents, the vice-chancellor asks him whether he wants 
a ‘scrutiny,’ i. e., a poll, Pelis-ne scrutinium? If he 
says yes, then the votes of the assembly, pro and con, 
are taken on the point, and so the matter is settled. 

Several members of convocation, on hearing of 
Mr. Everett's proposed degree, were disposed to in- 
timate to the vice-chancellor their sentiments on the 
subject, with the view that the withdrawal of the 
name might release them from the duty they should 
otherwise be under, of opposing his degree in convo- 
cation. Mr. Lewis, of Jesus, signified to the vice- 
chancellor his intention of doing so. The vice- 
chancellor replied, that he hoped Mr. Lewis would 
consider his conscience discharged by that private 
protest, and not carry his opposition into convoca- 
tion, as it would disturb the harmony of the meeting. 
Mr. Lewis replied, that as a member of convocation 
he should still be obliged to give a public non placet. 

On the proceedings of convocation commencing 
two hours afterwards in the theatre, the vice-chan- 
cellor proposed for the D. C. L. the names of Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Daniell. Mr. Lewis, and a consi- 
derable number present, shouted “Non placet.” A 
storm of undergraduate groans aud hisses at the time, 
directed at an unpopular proctor, prevented cither 
the vice-chancellor or the non placet being audible, 
though several of the Jatter were immediately under 
the vice-chancellor, and showed by the most forcible 
signs they could their dissent. The undergraduate 
storm went on—the non placels were not attended to 
—Mr. Everett was introduced, and after the usual 
complimentary Latin speech from Dr Bliss, march- 
ed up the steps to the seats of the doctors, amidst 
tne loudest shouts of non placets, rendered inaudible 
by the uproar in the gallery, and the plainest signs 
and movements of disapprobation from that part of 
convocation which dissented. The latter immedi- 
ately left the theatre and met in Exeter common 
room, Where a protest against the legality of the de- 
gree, so conferred, was drawn up (as university cus- 
lum requires) in Latin. 

(The American public will have too much self- 
respect to notice this disgraceful proceeding of the 
representatives of the piety, learning, and literature of 
the British hierarchy. If our minister thinks proper 
to subject himself to their prejudices, and their man- 
ners, in pursuit of their literary or any other titles, 
his countrymen will neither be elated by the honors 
showered on him, nor mortified at the hisses he may 
encounter in obtaining them. We leave him as an 
individual—*‘alone in his glory.”] 

We care little whether it be a fact or a mere ex- 
cuse alleged to palliate the fact, that in this instance, 
amidst the hissings pelted at the head of the junior 
proctor, (a Christ church man, a college famous for 
the unpopularity of the procturs it nominates,) the 
vice-chancellor mistouk the tokens of discontent with 
which the proctor was being greeted, for an insult 
intended to be ollered to Mr. Everett. He has sig- 
nay punrsbed the riotare One (a member of hia 
own college) ife has rusticated for five years; two 
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one Surely, says a London paper, the wrath of the 
states will be appeased with this sacrifice. 


Inrtanpo. Mr. O'Connell still preaches peace and 
subjection to the Jaws, coupled with the assurance 
that if the constitution is stretched to crush the agi- 
tation, he will oppose it by force. The condition of 
Ireland is kept before the public by the nightly dis- 
cussions in the house of commons on the Irish arms 
bills—a measure which is denounced in emphatic 
terms by the Irish members as being unjust and ty- 
rannical, and which, because of its greater stringen- 
cy than was their own when in power, is opposed by 
the whigs. 

Some attention has been bestowed upon the repeal 
meetings recently held in various parts of the union, 
the accounts of which came to hand by the Aca- 
dia on Wednesday. 

Mr. O'Connell had a demonstration at Ennis, for 
the county of Clare, on Thursday. the 15th ult., and 
the meeting is described as more numerous than any 
that preceded it—the numbers are stated at 700,000! 
including abont 6,000 horsemen; the cavalcade of 
cars extended from Ennis to Newmarket—six miles. 
The preparations for his reception were most elabo- 
rate; at the entrance to the town “whole trees were 
planted,” with triumphal arches across the road, 
mottoes, and devices. 

The description of onc device is worth transcrib- 
ng. 
ehe next was a chain extended across, the centre 
of which was joined by a cord, and on a green ban- 
ner over it was inscribed: 
“The Liberator of Ireland 
Will cut asunder 
The chain of slavery 
We labor under.” 

Flere aman had taken up his position with a sword, 
with which, as the liberator approached, he cut the 
cord in the centre, and the chain was shivered on 
both sides, amid the shouts and acclamations of thou- 
sanda, that rent the air for some minutes.” 

The meeting was held on the race course, and Mr. 
O'Connell ascended the platform, accompanied by 
Mr. Steele, Mr. Charles O'Connell, “Counsellor” 
O'Leary, and three French gentlemen. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. H. Bridgman, M. P. and justice of the 
peace, the chair was taken by Mr. Cornelius O’Brien, 
M. P. and justice of the peace. 

Mr. O'Connell's speech did not materially differ 
from the general run of those which he has lately de- 
livered; but he announced a new stage in his agita- 
tion, and gave an important explanation 

„He would tell them, that the moment he had 
three million of Repealers, he would begin another 
career; and he might as well then announce that the 
principal impediment which existed against Emaneci— 
pation did not at all exist as regarded repeal of the 
union. It was necessary for an English parliament 
to pass a law granting emancipation; but in the case 
of repeal it was not necessary. The house of lords 
at first threw it out; but the people gave a little chirp, 
and it was soon allowed to pass without any very 
strenuous opposition. The queen’s prerogative could 
revive the Irish parliament (!)—as James the First 
did when he created 44 boroughs in Ireland, giving 
suflrages to twelve Protestants; and Ennis was one 
of the bad bargains. The time had arrived for her 
majesty to order new writs for the Irish parliament; 
and he assured them he was not talking of imagina- 
ry things, when he told them distinctly and emphati- 
cally, that by the aid of the queen’s name, and with- 
out any appeal to parliament, they could obtain a re- 
peal of the union. Let Englishmen have England; 
let Scochmen have Scotland, let Frenchmen have 
France, and it was a beautiful country; let Dutch- 
men have Holland, with its dikes and ditches; but 
the Irishmen should have Ireland.” 

At the subsequent dinner, four hundred gentlemen 
sat down, Dr. Kennedy among thein; and Mr. Cor- 
nelius O’Brien again presided. In his first speech, 
Mr. O'Connell alluded to the chill of suspicion which 
existed throughout the country, even against himself, 
when he suspended the repeal agitation, on an Eng- 
lish king and an Brglish house of lords making pro- 
mises only to be broken; but he had since made more 
speeches, printed more letters, and made more de- 
ciarations to the people, than ever heed in 
vo y at period; andthe atmpsp warg- 
ed Sy deus, until 9 genial ] Gama over 
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the public mind. He attacked Lord Fortescue for 
his avowals against repeal. He gave fresh news 
from the cabinet. 

“Let me tell you, that the ministry have been em- 
loyed latterly in deep debates upon the state of Jre- 
and; that division reigns among them. I may ven- 

ture to assure that coercive measures will not be 
used. [A voice They dare not.“! I have re- 
ceived information on which I can implicitly rely, 
and froma quarter incapable of being deceived or 
deceiving me, that’ Peel’s party in the cabinet tri- 
umphed; and an attempt will now be made tosee 
how they can buy us off. [Cheers and laughter.] 
They want to coax us; and they shall succeed in 
doing so when they coax the birds off the bushes.” 

A meeting was held at Athlone on Sunday—from 
50,000 to 400,000. many of them women—and one 
writer says that 100 priests were on the ground. The 
gathering took place at Summerhill. Before it, 
mass was said in the open air, for the benefit of 
those who had left their distant homes too soon to at- 
tend morning service. 
one for the men, another for women. 
man was lord French. 

At the weekly repeal merne o the Repeal As- 
sociation, on Monday, Mr. O'Connell announced 
that that the repeal rent for the week amounted to 
£3,103 7s. 5d. The largest sum received in one 
week by the Catholic Association was £2,700; and 
that was during the height of the agitation for the 
Clare election; in general the average of the receipts 
did not exceed £250. 

In deference to the advice of lord Farnham, several 
of his friends and tenants have resolved to discounte- 
nance the usual Protestant and Orange anniversary 
of July. 

One of O’Connell’s repeal demonstrations took 
place at Skibereen, on Thursday, the 22d June, which 
was of the usual character, both at the meeting and 
at the dinner The Cork Examiner says that it is 
impossible to give anything like a correct estimate of 
the numbers present, but afterwards calculates them 
to be between five and six hundred thousand. Much 
was said of sir James Graham's speech on the arms 
bill, which was construed to proclaim the Irish a na- 
tion of „ it was alluded to both at the meet- 
ing and at the dinner, with a plentiful use of the 
words "he lies.” 

Galway was next taken possession of by the re- 
pealers, on Sunday, with the same style of proceed- 
ings; Dr. Browne, the bishop of Galway, taking an 
active part. Lord French was the chairman. At 
the dinner about six hundred gentlemen sat down to 
the table, in a pavillion specially erected for that 

rpose. Mr. O’Connell put the peaceable turn of 

bis views more decidedly than he has yet done. 

Ut is but a fortnight ago, when attending a meeting 
at Mallow, that there came upon me the maddening 
information that the country of my birth was threa- 
tened to be deluged with the blood of her children. 
Watching during that short period with an eye of 
eagerness the evolutions of our enemies, I now pro- 
claim to you a perpetual peace, and a struggle 
merely in political strife—bljoodless, stainless, crime- 
less, upon our part—leaving to our enemy the paltry 
resources only of a useless and unavailing resistance. 

The repeal rent for the week announced at the 
Monday meeting of the association at the Corn Ex- 
change, was E], 258. 

Four more writs to supersede Irish justices of the 
peace are announced—Sir Valentine Blake being one 
of the dismissed. 


Tux GREAT IRON STEAMER. This immense vessel, 
built at Bristol, England, for the Liverpool and New 
York trade, was floated in the dock on the 2d of June; 
she sits most gracefully on the water, and draws but 
nine feet ten inches, with all her machinery and boi- 
lers on board. Next Wednesday. the 19th instant, 
is the day appointed for floating her from her dock 
into the river, and at the same time she will be nam- 
ed the Great Britain. Prince Albert, with her ma- 
jesty’s ministers, foreign ambassadors, and lords of 
the admiralty, willbe present at the ceremony. Ten 
thousand tickets, at a guinea each, will be issued, 
which will entitle the holders to admission into the 
company’s yard, and to partake of a collation on 
board. Our friend captain Hosken, whom we hope 
to see her commander, will not be present, but no 
doubt his health wall be remembered in a bumper. 

We have already given the principal dimensions of 
this floating wonder, but having learned a few addi- 
tional particulars, we will repeat the whole:— 
Length from figure head to taffrail, 332 feet 

Do upper and forecastle decks, 308 
Main breadth 50 feet 6 ins.—depth, 32 “ 6 ins. 
Promenade cabin, forward, 67 ft. long, 21 ft. 9 in 


There were two platforms, 
The chair- 


ad. ` 
6 t aft, 110 te 22 tt 61 
Dining saloon, forward, 61 * 21 9 in. 
s aft, 98 “Gir 30 „ “ 


: ae hundred and thirteen state rooms with two 
eds. 

Twenty-six state rooms with one bed. 

The weight of iron used in the ship and engines is 
upwards of 1500 tons. 

By the action of low pressure steam, used expan- 
sively in four cylinders of 88 inches in diameter, with 
six feet stroke, 1000 horse power will be applied to 
a propeller of 16 feet diameter, revolving under the 
stern. She will have siz masts, will be rigged in the 
same style as the Great Western, and her burthen is 
about 3600 tons. M. F. Com. Adv. 

FRANCE. 

The French police have been actively engaged in 
endeavoring to discover who are the Frenchmen said 
to have passed over to Ireland to foment discontent, 
and to stir up the people to resistance. [The agent 
despatched from New York by our American repeal- 
ers, will reach France just in time to attract notice.] 

In the course oſ a late debate in the French cham- 
ber of deputies, M. Joly, a leading member, spoke of 
the condition and prospects of “Algeria” in the fol- 
lowing terms—discouraging indeed, but, to the ap- 
prehension of some observers, full of such saluta- 
ry truth as ought not to be without its effect upon 
the councils of France: 

M. Joly considered that the position of France in 
Algeria was getting gradually worse and worse. The 
army had been 75,000 in 1842, and more than that 
number had been in the hospitals. A fifth part had 
been Jost from the climate and fatigue. The com- 
merce of the colony was absolutely null, and the 
only exports it sent off to France were leeches and 
lions. (Laughter.) It was said that when Abd-el 
Kader fell, matters would improve, but when was 
that to take place? No one could say. The conduct 
of the French had been such as to give the Arabs a 
strange idea of their civilization or humanity. The 
French troops had, in fact, respected nothing, and 
the very first houses they had erected were formed 
of stones taken from Arab graves. He maintained 
that the war in Algeria was one without dignity and 
would be without result. It was besides dreadfully 
expensive, the death of each Arab costing France 
thirty-three men and one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. This was the calculation of a competent 
person, M. Leblanc de Preboist, a captain in the 
staff. It was alleged that the army would soon be 
supported altogether in Algeria without putting the 
mother country to any expense. To effect that four 
hundred thousand colonists were required, and at 
present there were only twelve hundred! Could the 
number of four hundred thousand color.ists be speedi- 
ly brought together? He thought not, for experience 
proved the contrary; as the Cape of Good Hope, af- 
ter one hundred and fifty years, had collected only 
eighty-five thousand. What. besides, would the co- 
lonists have to produce? Not sugar, for there were 
already two manufactures of that article. Could it 
be corn? . Africa was certainly said to have been for- 
merly the granary of Rome; but, if that were true, 
the soil was now exhausted. Whatever they culti- 
vated could only form a competition to the produce 
of the home country.” 

SPAIN. 

The insurrection in Spain has somewhat spread, 
yet without materially altering its character. ‘The in- 
surgents held Granada and Malaga. 

RUSSIA. 

The Augsburg Gazette states, on the authority of 
letters from St. Petersburg, that Prince Dolgorouki, 
who had arrived at Cronstadt from Lubeck, had been 
arrested, with all his servants, immediately on their 
entering the port. His papers were taken from him 
and put under seal. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople advices speak of the continu- 
ance of hostile demunstrations on all sides, but of no 
decided acts. Expectation, as to the future, centered 
in the approach ng arrival of Baron Lieven. 

Several large houses have been destroyed by fire; 
loss estimated at $160,000. 

From Alexandria the news is important inasmuch 
as the Pacha has publicly expressed his intention of 
associating in the government his grandson Abbas, in 
consequence of his own age and infirmities, and Ibra- 
him's being an invalid. Unfortunately between Ibra- 
him and Abbas there is a deadly feud, which at the 
old man’s death, may lead to civil war. 


THe “Bangor.” This boat, now bearing the 
name of Yeni Demia, and sailing under Turkish co- 
lors, commenced, a short time since, her trips between 
Constantinople and Smyrna. A gentleman from the 
latter port informs us that he came down in her on 
her first trip from Constantinople to Smyrna, but 
that she was light of passengers, the Turks having 
some apprehensions of her, vot thinking her a proper 
sea bout. Eje says an order had been published by the 
Turkish government, directing all ‘Turks who travel 
between the two ports to take passage in her, as the 


government was running ber in opposition to the Aus- 
trian steamer. Her cabins have been cut up, leaving 
but slight accommodations for cabin passengers, most 
of the Turks who travel taking passage on deck, 
boarding and lodging themselves. Capt. Dunn, who 
took her out from this port, still commands her. 
Boston Mer. Jour. 
CHINA AND INDIA. l 

The French government have overland and tele- 
graphic dispatches from India to the 20th May, and 
from China to the 28th of March. 

In China the state of affaſts continues favorable. 
Colonel Malcolm had arrived on the 16th, with the 
treaty, but it was feared that the death of the com- 
missioner. Elepoo, would cause a longer delay in the 
imperial ratifications. 

The Plenipotentiary had been dissuaded from pro- 
ceeding northward for the present, in case of miss- 
ing the new Chinese commissioner on his way south- 
ward from Pekin. Every thing continued quiet, and 
the ill feeling towards the English appeared to be 
abating at Canton. 

In India things look somewhat billigerant. 

In Seinde, Sir Charles Napier, it is stated, has 
scotched the snake—not killed it. Shere Mahomed, 
at the date of the latest accounts, was again at the 
head of a prodigious army of Beloochees, and had sen? 
a message to the old general, to the effect that bav- 
ing fought two battles for his country he wished to 
have a third for religion. Another great battle was 
looked for about the beginning of June. Shere Maho- 
med had managed to collect from the hills of the west- 
ward, an army of 30,000 Beloochees, with 20 guns— 
these were posted in a strong position near Hvydera- 
bad, so as to cut off the communication with Sukkar. 
It was understood that sir Charles Napier would go 
out to meet them, so soon as reinforcements arrived 
sufficient to make up for the loss of her majesty’s 2d 
and the Ist Grenadiers. 

There seems some reason to expect disturbances 
in the Punjaub. Shere Sing has had a paralytic 
stroke. Should this prove fatal to him, the governor 
general will probably discover that the Kyber moun- 
tains constitute the limits nature appears to have as- 
signed to us. , 

Bundlekund, Sangor, and the adjoining states, are 
still disturbed, but considerably less so than at the 
date of our last. All is quiet in Kytul. The governor 
general remains at Agra for the present. lodia in 
general is tranquil and contented. 

AFRICA. 

The brig Robert, Capt. Cook, who had the serious 
difficulty withthe British consul at Sierra Leone. ar- 
rived at N. Vork on the 91h. She reports that trade 
on the coast is very dull. and that there s a great 
stock of American goods. Produce us scarce and 
consequently high. The native inhabitants were ge- 
nerally very peaceable and did not interrupt the 
trade in any manner whatever, except on the River 
Pongo, where a cruel and bloody war exists without 
any prospect of its speedy termination. It seriously 
interrupts all valuable trade in that neighborhood, 
very much to the cost of the traders on the coast, of 
whom there are at presenta great number. The 
English vessels of war still keep up the practice of 
boarding American vessels, but generally treat them 
with courtesy and politeness. The brig Robert was 
herself boarded by a boat from an English steamer. 
The slave factories on the island of Galenas were 
rebuilt, and were doing as brisk a business as ever, 
according to the account given by a Spanish slaver 
to Capt.Cook. There were a number of slavers on 
the coast, one or two of which had full cargoes and 
were preparing to sail ſor Cuba. The health all 
along the coast was excellent; no accounts were re- 
ceived from the colony at Monrovia. 


Cruisers on THE Coast. It appears that the parties 
of the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade are 
now fitting out a superior class of vessels for the coast 
of Africa and the Brazils, which are to be commanded 
by captains. It is to be hoped that the admiralty will 
not allow the British navy to be disgraced by sending 
out such a notoriously worthless class as the old ten- 
gun brigs, which kave been universally condemned by 
all nautical men, and are styled ‘‘coffins.” As it ap- 
pears that lord Aberdeen would never admit the vee- 
sels sailing from this country to be inferior in command 
to those of foreign nations, it is therefore indispensa- 
bly necessary that a much superior class of vessels 
than these ten-gun brigs should be sent, so that they 
may be in every respect equal to those of France 
and America. [London paper. 
From the London Herald. 

It out to be very satisfactory to the earl af Aber- 
deen to find, that if his admirable, and. as sir Robert 
Peel very accurately said, unanswerable despatch 
to the American minister in London, in support of 
me maritime search, for the purpose of miquiry, have 
failed to convince Mr. Webster that such is the law 
of nations, it has, at all events, suuk so deeply iuto 
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the mind of lieut. Mitchell, of the United States ship 
Vincennes, that on the 20th February last he brought 
to and boarded an American built slaver, hoisting 
the Spanish flag, off Point Cutzas, examined the 


ship’s papers, searched every part of the vessel.“ 


found her armed to the last port-hole, and laden with 
550 human beings, torn from the coast of Africa, and 
on their way toslavery in Cuba. The ship, though 
of New York build, was bona fide Spanish property, 
and lieut. Mitchell having ascertained that she had a 
right to bear the Spanish flag, was compelled to let 
her proceed on her infernal voyage, just as an Eng- 
lish cruiser would have been under similar circum- 
stances, had this ship been entitled to hoist the stripes 
and stars of the republic. Should the Spanish go- 
verument complain tothe Washington cabinet of this 
act, it is to be hoped that president Tyler will simply 
send copies to Madrid of lord Aberdeen’s notes in 
defence of this exercise of public law, and by such 
a tacit acmission that Messrs. Stevenson, Everett, 
W heaton, Cass, and Webster have misread the law 
of nations, get rid of the monstrous doctrine those 
statesmen so lately maintained on the part of the 
United States. There can be little doubt,“ says a 
writer on the law of nations in the Edinburg Review, 
Jately published, that if the American squadrons in 
the African seas or the Gulf of Mexico meet a ves- 
sel which they believe to bean American slaver, they 
board her, whatever be the colors which she thinks 
it expedient to show.” To be sure they do, and here 
we have a case in point in the search of La Constan- 
tia, by the Vincennes, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing her nationality. Lieut. Mitchell, finding her to 
be Spanish, left her, and there the matter will end; 
for very much astonished we shall be if either pre- 
sident Tyler offer a spontaneous apology for search, 
or the Spanish government think of demanding satis- 
faction, as the Americans have of England, in like 
cases, for the “outrage.” And now that the Ame- 
rican cruisers have begun this righteous practice, 
they will, it isto be trusted, continue it; though, to 
say the truth, it is of very little worth to them, un- 
less they are enabled to avail themselves of the right 
of search for the purpose of detention, which is the 
creature of treaty. To our poor thinking the Ame- 
rican government is really responsible for the slave- 
ry of the 550 poor Africans whom lieut. Mitchell 
saw miserably and closely stowed away and penned 
up, like pigs crossing the Irish channel, between decks 
in that “floating hell,” the Constantia. Had it not 
„been for its obstinate refusal to join the rest of Chris- 
tendom in conventions for the suppression of this 
traffic in our fellow creatures, the search that the 
gallant officer so legally exercised would have re- 
stored those wronged and helpless beings to liberty. 
That refusal is pregnant with a terrible responsibili- 
ty, which increasing the African force of America 
to ten times its present strength cannot mitigate; for 
it is useless to station ships of war where they real- 
ly have no power to suppress this infernal trathe. It 
will also be satisfactory to lord Aberdeen to know, 
as it will doubtless be most gratifying to our neigh- 
bors, the French, to learn, that, in spite of the ex- 
traordinary antipathy which was recently displayed 
in France, but is now happily subsiding, to the right 
of search for the purpose of detention conceded and 
exchanged by the treaties of 1831 and 1835, French 
cruisers in the American seas lose no opportunity 
of exercising the right over British merchantmen. 


MEXICO. 
Papers from the city of Mexico have been receiv- 
ed as late as the 24th ult. ‘They are filled with poli- 
ties, articles on the new constitution, &c. The new 
constitution is being sworn to by all the officers 
throughout the republic. . 


„ 
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APPOINTMENT. James Hamitton, of Lexing- 
ton, has been appointed agent for the inspection, 
test, and purchase of American heimp, in the state of 
Kentucky, for the use of the navy. 


„ OUR MINISTER TO BRAZIL. George M. 
Proſſit, esq. will embark in a week or ten days, on 


# board the U. States ship Levant, commander Page, 
if bound for Rio de Jauerio. 
6 GREENOUGH'S STATUE OF WASHING- 
n TON. The Rotundo of the Capitol having been 
1 found to atlord no suitable site for the display of this 
work of art, itis now contemplated to erect a tem- 
i ple better adapted to the design, upon the Public 
iW Square, forty feet in diameter and twenty-five feet 
# high, crowned by an octagon roof and ceiling. There 
F, is to be an entrance at the S. W. and another at the 
K N. W. side of the octagon, each with a small Greek 
1 doric portico of two columns. 


A The statue will oc- it is true, bnt whose sole object is plunder. 
i cupy the east section of the octagon saloon, raised learn that Col. Warfield was with Col. Snively.” King, Lee, Maclay, Monroe, Schuyler—9. 


on a solid granite pedestal eight ſeet above the floor. 
A large skylight in the ceiling will it is expected, 

resent the figure in its proper light. The pedestal 
is now on its way from Quincy. | 


PARDON. The president has pardoned John B. 
Henderson, convicted about five years ago of coun- 
terfeiting treasury notes, and sentenced ten years to 
the penitentiary. 


REQUISITION FOR A CRIMINAL. Mrs. Chris- 
tina Cochran, or Gilmour—the young Scotch woman 
arrested at New York on her arrival from Liverpool, 
charged with poisoning her husband near Paisley, in 
Scotland, last April—underwent an examination be- 
fore the U. S. commissioner on Wednesday last. Se- 
veral witnesses were examined as to the sanity of the 
prisoner, and as to the grounds for accusation, which 
must be sufficient to authorise committal here for the 
offence charged, as well as proof of her identily and 
the regularity and sufficiency of the papers under 
which her surrender is demanded by the British au- 
thorities under the treaty of Washington. 


FROM THE WEST. The Western Missourian 
states that “a party of Sioux, consisting of about 
three hundred warriors, underthe two chiefs Bull 
Tail and Iron Shell, had already left to fight the 
Pawnees; and another war party, to the number of 
one thousand five hundred to two thousand Sioux, 
were soon to proceed against the Crows and Snakes. 

„A war party of Kanzas Indians had attacked a 
party of Pawnees, and killed threeof their number. 

hree Pawnees had escaped to Sir William Drum- 
mond Stewart’s party, and were protected by them 
from their pursuers. 

“Tho Oregon company were near the waters of the 
Big Blue; all well, and getting along smoothly, hav- 
ing experienced no difficulty except in crossing the 
Kanzas river, where they sunk their boat, and came 
near drowning several women and children. The 
party consists of 990 persons, having 121 wagons, 
1,967 head of cattle.” 

The same paper also has the following information: 

Col. Warfield, who still remains upon the Mexican 
side of the Great Arkansas, had attacked a hunting 
party of Mexicans, killed five or six of them and 
taken fifteen of their horses. The hunters soon ral- 
lied, however, retook their horses, and carried off 
the animals belonging to their assailants. Warfield’s 
company was then disbanded, and the men were loi- 
tering in small squads in the vicinity of Bent's Fort. 

The traders who left some weeks ago were en- 
camped on Cow creek, which stream was so much 
swollen as to prevent their crossing. Governor 
Armijo, accompanied with a large detachment of 
troops, was expected to receive the traders as soon 
as they should have crossed the Great Arkansas to 
escort them to Santa Fe. It was supposed that no 
information had been received there relative to the 
intended Texian expedition. The convoy of United 
States dragoons that accompanied the traders tu 
Cow creek were still inthe vicinity. A small de- 
tachment under capt. Boon were encamped on the Lit- 
tle Arkansas, observing the movements of the Indians. 


WESTERN FRONTIER. Mr. Sr. Vrain, a 
trader, (of the firm of Bent & St. Vrain,) arrived at 
St. Louis on Wednesday, the 5th inst. When he 
reached the Arkansas he there found Snively and 
one hundred and eighty Texians waiting the coming 
of the Santa Fe traders, whom they intended to rob. 
The Texians were well armed, and determined to ac- 
complish their object if possible. The Santa Fe tra- 
ders were subsequently met by Mr. St. Vrain, under 
the escort of United States dragoons, Captain Cook, 
about six days’ travel on this side of the Arkansas. 
They were apprized of the position of Snively and 
his companions. ‘In this state of things, (says the 
Era,) Captain Cook, at the pressing solicitation of the 
traders, had determined to change his route and pro- 


‘ceed up the Arkansas—that river being the boundary 


line—and give them protection as far as Bert’s fort, 
which is about three hundred miles from Santa Fe. 
Meanwhile an express was to be despatched to the 
governor, informing him of this proceeding, and cap- 
tain Cook had agreed to remain fifteen days at the 
fort for the expected escort. Should it not be sent, 
it is probable that the Mexican portion of the ex- 
pedition will return with him, as they would not 
expose themselves to robbery either in Bent’s fort or 
by proceeding on their journey. This being the de- 
termination, the patriotic freebooters may, after all, 
miss their spoils. It becomes a matter for the seri- 
ous consideration of our government whether it will 
permit such obstructions to be thrown in the way of 
an important portion of our trade by a set of men 
holding commissions under the Texian Eee. 
e 


A GRAND INDIAN COUNCIL, consisting of 
delegates from most of the tribes upon our south- 
western frontier, met at Tah-le-quah council ground, 
on the 10th of June. General Taylor, Captain Bliss, 
his aid, and Colonel Barker, Seneca agent, were on 
the ground by invitation, and were received with 
cordiality. The number present were variously es- 
timated, from 2 to 5,000. This a very important 
movement, and it is to be hoped will result favorabl 
for both red and white men. Their proceedings will 
be looked for with deep interest. 


OPEN DOORS. i 
From the Richmond Enquirer of the 14th. 


Resniscence! “Open Sesame!” A fact of rather 
a curious character occurs in the early annals of our 
federal goverument, which has escaped the notice of 
most of our politicians. The constitution went into 
effect on the 4th March, 1789—and, for nearly four 
years, the doors of the senale chamber were shut, 
and the debates were a sealed book to the people! 


Among the other objections, which were urged by 
Mr. Henry and his friends in the state convention, 
against the adoption of the constitution, the follow- 
ing. was one of a minor character"—That the 
ambiguity with which the direction for publishing 
the proceedings of congress was expressed, ("from 
time to time,“) put it in their power, to keep the 
people in utter ignorance of their proceedings; and 
thus to seize the public liberties ‘by ambuscade? ” 
[Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry.” chap. VIII.] 

The first part of this prediction was originally 
fulfilled, so far as related to the senate. A very use- 
ful volume has been recently published by Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia,—and we hope 
the design may be continued, so as to embrace the 
proceedings under every administration—entitled 
“History of Conzress—exhibiting a Classification of 
the Proceedings of the Senato, and the House of Re- 
presentatives, from March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1793 
—embracing the First Term of the administration of 
General Washington.” The 13th page has this re- 
mark: It is to be regretted, that the rules ? the se- 
nate, during the period embraced in this volume, 
preclude the possibility of reſerence to any debates 
which have taken place in that body!“ 

At the next session of congress, a motion was sub- 

mitted on the 29th April, 1790, chat the doors of 
the senate chamber shall be open when the senate is 
sitting in their legislative cepacity, to the end, that 
such of the citizens of the United States as may 
choose to bear the debates of this house, may have 
an opportunity of so doing,“ but lo! on the follow- 
ing day “this resolution was considered, and negativ- 
ed.“ 
Virginia, however, did not sleep over this abuse. 
At the next session of her legislature, viz: on Mon- 
day, the 22nd November, 1790, they unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

he general assembly of Virginia, considering it 
as one among the important privileges of the people, 
that they should have free admission to hear the de- 
bates of the senate, as well as of the house of repre- 
sentatives, whenever they are exercising their legis- 
lative functions— 

Resolved, therefore, nemine contradicente, That the 
senators of this state in the senate of the U. States 
be instructed to use their utmost endeavors to pro- 
cure the admission of the citizens of the U. States, 
to hear the debates of their houses, whenever they 
are sitting in their legislative capacity. 

‘Resolved, nemine contradicente, That the speakers 
of the two houses of the general assembly be re- 
quested to enclose copies of the foregoing resolution 
to the legislatures of the several states in the union, 
requesting their co-operation in similar instructions 
to their respective senators.” 

Here began her great system of the right of in- 
structing her senators. And in consequence of this 
instruction, Mr. Monroe, one of her senators, sub- 
mitted to the senate the following resolutions, on the 
24th, February, 1791: 

Resolved, That it be a standing rule, that the 
doors of the senate chamber remain open whilst the 
senate shall be sitting in a legislative capacity, ex- 
cepton such occasions as, in their judgment, may 
require secrecy; and that this rule shall commence 
and be in force on the first day of the next session of 
congress. 

“ ‘Resolved, That the secretary of the senate re- 
quest the commissioners of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, to cause a proper gallery to be erected 
for the accommodation of an audience.’ 

“This motion led to a debate, which continued till 
the hour of adjournment, and was resumed on the 
following day, when the question being taken by 
yeas and nays, it Was decided as svi s: 


“ Yeas—Messrs. Butler, Foster, Gunn, Hawkins, 
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“Nays— Messrs. Bassett, Carroll, Dalton, Dickin- 
son, Ellsworth, Elmer, Few, Heury, Johnson, John- 
ston. Izard, Langdon, Morris, Read, Stanton, Strong, 
Wingate—17.“ 


But the legislature of Virginia ſollowed up the 
blow, and on the 26th of November, 1791, knacked 
again at the door of the senate chamber, by passing 
the ſollow ing resolutions: 

“t Wednesday, Nov. 26, 1791. 

“The general assembly of Virginia, considering it 
9g one among the important privileges of the people, 
that the doors of the senate of the U. States should 
be open, when they are exercising their judicial or 
legislative functions: 

“Resolved, therefore, That the senators of this com- 
monwealth in the aenate of the U. States, use their 
utmost endeavors to procure the admission of the 
citizens of the U. States to hear the debates in their 
house, whenever they are silting in their legislative 
capacity. 

“ Resolved, also, That the senators of this common- 
wealth in the senate of the U. States, use their ut- 
most endeavors to procure the admission of the citi- 
zens of the U. States, whenever the senate shall be 
sitting in its judicial capacity.” 

On the 26th March, 1792, Mr. Monroe again mov- 
ed in the business. and again the proposition was re- 
jected, by a vote of 17 nays to 8 yeas. 

But, again, Virginia, true to herself, and true to 
the principles of free government, renewed her pro- 
testation, by re-adopting on Thursday, 11th October, 
1792, the same series of resolutions. 


On the 4th February, 1793, the resolution to open 
the doors of the senate chamber was again rejected 


\ 


by the senate—and it was not till the 19th February, | 
1794, that the following resolution was adopted, by a 
vote of 18 to g: 

“Resolved, That after the end of the present ses- 
sion of congress, and so soon as suitable galleries 
shall be provided for the senate chamber, the said 

alleries shall be permitted to be opened every morn- 
ing, so long as the senate shall be engaged in their | 
legislative capacity, unless in such cases as may in 


the opinion of the senate require secrecy, after | 
which, the said galleries shall be closed.” 


At the next session of the senate, their doors were 
for the first time thrown open to the people of the 
several states of this confederated republic. 

And for out own part, we are free to say, that the 
doors of the senate chamber might, consistently with | 
the genius of our government and the great intereats 
of the people, be sometimes thrown wider open. We 
do not see, why the debates of the senate on various 
appointments, and sometimes on our foreign rela- 
tions, should be shrouded in the mysteries of secresy. 
We in Virginia make our appointments in open day 
—discuss the pretensions of all candidates before 
our legislature with open doors—and record the votes 
of the members by open votes, and not by secret 
ballots. And we do not see why in most cases, the 
senate of the United States should not imitate our 
example—openly. fairly, aud above board. Mystery 
may suit the genius of monarchies. Publicity is 
more consistent with the bold spirit of republics. 


LIBERIA. In Saturday’s American we alluded 
at some length to our colonial settlements in Alrica, 
and to the propriety of having some definite under- 
standing as to the relations that should exists between 
the government of the United States and those co- 
lonies. We have since observed an article in the New 


following: ; 

“It is not our policy,and we trust never will be, to 
establish colonies abroad. The territory of Liberia, 
although called a colony, or colonies, is vot such in 
a national point of view, and itis not desirable tha 
it should be. It will be better for the colonists, bet- 
ter for ourselves, and better for the interests of the 
African race, that Liberia should be an irdependent 
sovereignty. 
our peuple, and nurtured by them to its present state | 
of advaccement, it is right aud proper that we should 
afford it such temporary protection and succor as may 


York Journal of Commerce from which we take re 


shield ut from encroachments, and enable it to fulfi! tion should be taken by the republic as would bar) Mo, 


the noble destinies for which it was destined. In the: 
language of the committee on commerce in the po- 

ular branch of the last congress. It is vitally im- 
portant that the territory of the colonies should be 
enlarged, and that their jurisdiction should become 
clear anJ incontestable over the whole line of coast 
between Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, a distance of 
about three hundred miles; and that in case of hostili- 
ties betireen this und any European county, their rights: 
as newrals shuule be recognised and respected.” 
we fully concur. And, M acesrdance therewith, is) 


Strucliels were Sent to cer manistec in Bagtand, by seve, for und during such u period, as shun with the; Twelve stales aud territories, having a 


Me. Webster, when seerciaty of sisle, Ge orng the 
3 ° 


BULJecl Devic the British government, wilu a view amount to tue full term of his eulistment.” This! (tually 


y 


to the placing of said colobies upon a stable and 
permanent footing.” 

The last sentence of this paragraph contains the only 
intimation we have seen that our government has 
communicated with that of England on this subject. 
It was known to some that lord Stanley, the British 
secretary for colonial affairs, had inquired of our 
government at Washington to know the nature of the 
relations existing between it and the Liberian colo- 
nies. The purport of the answer, or whether any 
answer had been returned. was a matter concerning 
which we had, heretofore, no knowledge. 

Among the resolutions submitted by the hon. J. P. 
Kennedy, from the committee on commerce in the 
last house of representatives, was one authorizing 
the appointment of an agent to the western coast 
of Africa with a view to the establiahment of our 
trade in that quarter upon terms and stipulations 
which might give extension to lawful commerce and 
tend to the suppression of the traffic in slaves. It is 
to be regretted that congress did not act conclusive- 
ly on this proposition. [ Balt. Amer. 17th. 

The question will probably come up at some time 
or other in congress how far the government of the 
United States intends to recognize these colonies on 
the coast of Africa which have grown up through 
American benevolence and means, and which are 
now peopled by free colored persons who have emi- 
grated from our shores. It is not in accordance with 
the general principles of our policy to maintain a co- 
lonial system; nor has the government had any thing 
to do directly with the establishment of the Africo- 
American colonies. Indirectly its countenance has 
been given to the enterprise. it would be worthy of 


inquiry to know whether, without a formal recogni- 


tion of these colonies as dependencies of the United | 
States, our government ought not to take them so far 
under its protection a3 to guarantee to them their in- 
dependence against any foreign power. The rela- 
tions already existing between Liberia and the Colo- 
nization boards in this country are of the most inti- 
mate kind; and it is altogether natural that such re- 
lations should exist. The colonists are bound by a| 
thousand associations to the country from which they | 
went, and in which their friends and relatives dwell; | 
they are deeply sensible, too, of the kindness which 
has given them a home where they can be free and 
happy. Our own colony is called Maryland in Li- 
beria,” and to that name they cling with affectionate 
interest. The advantages ot trade which may be se- 
cured to this country by the gradual extension of our 
colonies along the African coast will be great and va- 
luable beyond a doubt. Those settlements already 
form the best and most permanent opening to the 
continent—an immense region of which so little is 
known. It will be through these doubtless that fu- 
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provision not being positive, it is necessary to embo- 
dy in the sentence of the court, in every case of the 
conviction of a de-crter. that he shall make good the 
time lost by his absence from the service—if such 
be the intention of the court. By command of Ma- 
jor General Scott. R. JONES, adj. gen. 


THE NAVY. 

The United States frigate Macedonian, captain 
Mayo, bound to the coast Africa, got under way from 
her moorings off the Naval Hospital, below Norfolk, 
and dropped down to Hampton Roads on the 13th 
instant, and sailed on the 19th. 

The U. S. ship Ontario, captain Randolph, sailed 
from New Orleans on the 4th inst. for Norfolk. The 
Ontario has been stationed at New Orleans for the 
last six months as a receiving ship. 

The U. S. brig Dolphin, J. D. Knight, esq. com- 
mander, sailed from Pensacola on the 28th ultimo for 
Norfolk. 

The U. S. brig Oregon, lieut. commanding L. M. 
Powell, returned to Pensacola from Ship Island on 
the same date. 

The U. S. squadron under commodore Jones was 
expected at Valparaiso about the 21st of April. The 
U. S. schooner Shark was at Coquimbo. 

The United States ship of the line Delaware sail- 
ed from Lisbon, June 2, destination not reported. 

The new sloop of war building at Norfolk, is to be 
called the Jamestown, the one building at Boston is to 
called the Plymouth, and that building at Washing 
ton is to be named the St. Mary, in commemoration 
of the early settlements. 


Deatu or CommanverR DALLASs. Alexander J. Dal- 
las, (late Browne,) a commander in the United States 
navy, died in Troy, New Yerk, on Wednesday, 10th 
inst., (as we learn from the Whig.) He arrived in 
Troy in the month of May, accompamed by his 
daughter, on his way to Saratoga for the benefit of 
his health; but, on account of the coolness of the 
weather at the time, preferred remaining in the city. 
His health gradually declined until the day of his 
death. Mr. Dallas was a native of Connecticut.— 
His name has been confounded with that of commo- 
dore Dallas. He was nota relation of the commo- 
dore’s family. He entered the navy about twenty- 
five years ago. and has seen much service. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


From the London Times. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE POPULATION of the sev- 
eral states and territories in the American union, 
classified as follows, viz: 


Nevertheless, having been planted by haps no answer has been given. 


Headquarters of the army, adj. gen’ls office, 
l Washington, July 15. 1843. 
The attention of courts martial is directed to so} 
Led, 2 provides Hnila Peserter shall be liable to! 


tine be my have ssi ved previous to his desertion, 


‘ture explorations will be successfully made. ‘These 1. Those having no public debt. 
consideralions have not escaped the notice of the Bri-| 2. Indebted, but paying their interest regularly. 
tish government. The continent of Africa is watch- 3. Indebted, but not paying interest. 
ed by England witha very restless vigilance; it is oe 4. indebted, and disavowing, in part, their debt. 
garded as a great prize yet unappropriated. Yether| )) ͥ ĩiU = 2 Ss eee ee 
etfurts to gain access to the interior have signally! 23 55. 5 2. . 5 2 Sy Total 
failed. Her Niger expedition turned out disastrous-| S g 2 “ars = A =z 25 eS pupula- 
ly. Sierra Leone, which she has held a long time, D Ec ee = SEB SSR SB 5 Won. 
is not an available position. Cape Palmas or Mon- M * 5015 3 52 Tae 
rovia would suit her purposes much better; and in Ne 284.574 501.793 n 
possessing those places she would have for her use a Mase. i 737.699 135 3 
population adapted by color and constitution to the R. 1. 108.830 ' }05 830 
country and the climate, and endowed also with Conn. 309.978 3009 978 
many elements of American enterprise and energy. | Vi. 291,918 291.949 
These places if once in her hands, would become the N.Y. 2,423,921 2.425.921 
footholds of British power in Africa, and the points N. J. 373.306 363 306 
whence British influence and trade would work their Penn. 1,724,033 1,724 033 
way into the interior of the continent. It has not Del. 78,035 73 U 
been Jong since we had intimations of a British claim pe 1.239.797 469,232 469 232 
| upon the Liberian territory. We have reason to de- N. C 753.419 11535 415 
lieve, moreover, that the question has been put by S. C. i 594 395 8958 309 
t, the colonial secretary of Great Britain to the govern: | Ga, l 691.392 691 292 
| ment of the United States, to what extent the Liberian | Ala. 590,756 599.756 
' colonies were regarded as American dependencies.— Mise. 375,651 375.651 
The answer to this question we have not heard; per- La. 352,411 352.411 
It is of importance, Ky. 779 828 779 323 
great importance, to some of the most weighty con- 4e°" 820 210 829,210 
cerns of our country that a definite understanding a 1,019,467 688 866 1.519 467 
‘should be had on this subject, and that such a posi- | 11 ° 476,183 9 
l l 353,702 ` 3S3 702 
any encroachment from foreign powers in matters Ark. 97574 97574 
which should be under our own control. Mich. í 2267 212,267 
(Balt. American. | Ter”s. 
— 5 re 64,477 oe 
is. : 30 9 
N lowa 43.112 43.112 
ee D.C. 43,702 43.702 
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Total 2,274,197 10,310 65 3 305.200 612,395 17,06 2.556 
Generel resus. 


ia mis much of the ISth section of the act of March 16, Nine states and territories haviug no debt 


ald a population of 2,274,197 


punic debt and paying interest puuc- 


10,340,605 , 


‘ 
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Six states aud territories, indebted and Newspaper statistics. There are in Massachu-: 1836. Estate increased 90 million dollars in taxa- 


acknowledging their debt, but not pay- | 


ing interest 3,395,293 twelve of them daily. and two semi-weekly; the resi- 
Three states and territories disavowing due weckly. Most of the dailies publish a semi- 
in part their debt I 642,395 weekly or tri-weekly edition for the country. The 


— oldest paper isthe Massachusetts Spy, at Worces- 
17,062,355 ter, established in 1771. 

Boston Ciry srArisrics. 
1842. Valuation of real estate in Bus- 


Amount of debt. 
Which the majority in the legislatures of 
the above three states and territories 


have disavowed their liability to p ton; $65 509,500 
Mississippi.— Debt created for banking ersonal, do. do. do 41,223,800 

capital, and alleged to have been nego- 

tiated in violation of the constitution $5,000,000 Population, 93.383 5106, 733, 300 


Michigan. —Issued for internal improve- 


3 
ment, negotiated by the hank of the Property av’ge to a person, $1,140 00. 


United States and not paid ſor 2,200,000 RHODE ISLAND. 
Florida.—Created for bank capital, no Wuice nomimation. The law and order conven- 
CRE USE: 3,000,000 ron tes the eastern district, have nominated Elisha 
; l ~ |R. Porter for congress. The western district con- 
Total debt (repudiated) 10,200,000 | vention not being fully attended, have adjourned till 


` 


the 10th of August. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Tue Cuarter. The old charter of Connecticut 
is carefully preserved at Hartford. Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens speaks of it in the following manner in a 
letter to the Brother Jonathan: “It is elaborately 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fart River. The Relief committee acknowledge 
the receipt of $7,699 contributed from various quarters 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the late destructive 
fire, beside a quantity of provisions. Nothing yet from 
New York. Many temporary buildings are going up, 
and several beautiful brick blocks will speedily follow. | written in an old English letter, and in one place the 

Boston axp Worcester RAIL ROAD. The second | parchment is stained through by the sap or other 
track upon this rail road was opened through its en- moisture gathered in the tree which contained it. It 
tire length from Boston to Worcester on the 13th inst. was granted by Charles II, in 1662, and when Ed- 

EASTERN RAIL Roap. The directors congratulate | mond Andross assumed the government, and threat- 
the stockholders on the completion of the road and ened to remove the charter, it was concealed eigh- 
the settlement of its accounts. The entire amount teen months in the old oak to which its name is giv- 
charged to cost of construction of the road ſrom en. Though one hundred and eighty-one years old, 
Boston to Portsmouth, is $2,570,043, of which $441,-| every word on the broad parchment is distinct, and 
718 was the cost of that portion of the road from | the whole fabric remains as firm as if manufactured 
the Massachusetts line to Portsmouth. The capital! yesterday.” 
stock of t he company paid in 1s §1,605.000, the state 
loan $500,000, and the floating debt of the company 
$332,971. The property of the company, indepen- 
dent of the road. is estimated at 8309, 646, and if sold 
would pay off nearly the whole of the floating debt. 

The cost of the new depot at Boston, which has 
been made the past year, appears to have been 
$131,403, of which $69,290 was paid for land; 
97,374 cost of foundations of pile wharf; $5,797 for 
wall; $8,629 for filling wharf; $5,173 for depot build- 
ing; 48,139 drops, engineeering, &c. l 

In consequence of this purchase, the company have 
been able to realize, by the sale of their right at 
Lewis’ wharf, $50,000; land sold, on which the 
owners are about to erecta splendid range of stone 
stores, $66 000; land reserved for a hotel, and for 
which they have been offered 522, 000. and the lease 
of refreshment room and restorator for $300 per an- 
num each; an increase in the amount for which the 
ferry is leased, $2,800, and saving in rent of trea- 
surer's office, $400, all of which last, at 6 per cent, 
would require acapital of $63 000—showing a pro- 
fit, says the report. independent of the superior ac- 
commodations, of 869,56 51. 

Among the property of the company before alluded 


NEW YORK. 


Sinesine prison. The Hudson Chronicle publish- 


is not missed until he is beyond the reach of the offi- 
cers of the prison. We cannot give a weekly or 
daily account of the escapes, rows, riots, assassina- 


neglect any week to give two or three occurrence: of 
this description, our readers need not suppose that 
they have not taken place, but take it for granted 
that we have forgotten to write them out.” 
Monawg anp Hupson RAIL ROAD company. The 


company $150,000, at 5 per cent. on conditions that 
the road be carried down to the edge of the river, 
and that the inclined plane between Albany and 
Schenectady be dispensed with. The work 1s to be 
immediately undertaken. ‘The plane at Schenectady 
is already removed—that at Albany will soon be. 
CITY STATISTICS. 
1842. Valuation of real estate in New 
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to, are 70 lots at East Boston, where the influx of po- Vork, 8176, 489,042 

pulation is rapidly increasing the value of land, and the Personal do do do 61,294,559 

present estimated value of which is $78,300. — — 
The interest in the East Boston Ferry, aud 24 lots in . 8237, 783,691 

the Public Garden, containing 10,000 sq. ft. each, is va- Population 322,710 

Jued at 835.000, and “it is believed tiat it would be aj Property av'ge to a person $760 00 


good speculation to purchase this at the valuation.” 
The company have been offered 52.500 for their 
interest in the Cunard wharf, aud they have real es- 


do do Personal less than §200 00 
Taxable property in the city of 
New York in 1825, $101,160,046 


— 


tate in Lynn, Marblehead, Salem and Newburyport, 26, 107.477.081 
valued at $4 300— part of this real estate, consisting | 27, 112.211.926 
of a house and two lots of land, is in Newburyport, | 28, 114,019,533 
and is valued at 51,900. Besides these they have 29, 112.526 016 
827,500 in the Portsmouth bridge, purchased in com- 1830, 125,283,518 
pany with the Portland road. ‘ney have also real 1; 139,280,214 
estate in New Hampshire valued at $11,140. 2, 146,302,618 

Of the 2,000 new shares created in January last, 3, 166,491,042 
only fifty kave been sold, and it remains Jor the fu- 4, 186 548 501 
ture direction to decide if they shall be issued, or if 5, 218.723.703 
the property on hand shall be realized, or the amount 6, 309.500.920 
remain on loan. As either is practicable the deci- 7, 263,747,350 
sion will reston what may seem to be required by 8. 264,152,941 
the interest of the stockholders.” 9, 266.582, 430 

In consequence of the dullness of business last 1840, 252.235,815 
summer, and the frequent and deep snows of the l, 251.194,920 
winter, the receipts have been less during the past 2, 237,783,601 
year than in the previous, but the expenditures have Taxable pr’p’y in 1825, $101,169,046 

een lessened more than the receipts nearly $14,000. do do 1835, 2138.723,703 

The gross receipts of the year ending June 30, 
are stated at $266,455, and the expenditures 3110, Increase in 10 sears. 117,563,657 


655 66—leaving the net receipts $155,799 45, irom Taxable pr'p'y in 1836, $307.500,920 
Which there has been paid, interest on state script! do do 1842, 239 783, 601 
$25 000; dividends to stockholders 8121, 740, leaving’ —— 


a surplus including that of last year, of $19 920. In 6 years, decrease 71,717,319 
The gross receipts for the year ending June 30, Peene 
1842, were $291,305, and the expenditures $149,465. Increase in 16 years, $45,846,338 


| vincial troops. 


10837. Realestate deceased 45 millions dollars this 
‘Wear; a variation in two years of 135 miltiors dollars 
(being 29 millions dollars more than all the valuation 
‘of Boston in 1812. 

In the year 1836, the valuation of property in the 
city of New York, was more than all the state of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, or the states of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia together. 


Tue Bow uinc-Green Fountain. A letter from 


—— an old Knickerbocker to a friend in the country, says: 


“In the lower part of our city, and at the southern 
end of Broadway, exists an egg-shaped plot of grass 
enclosed by an iron railing and surrounded by wide- 
spreading trees. This enclosure bears the name of 
the Bowling-Green, and was no doubt in the days of 
our Dutch ancestors applied to the use which its 
name indicates, and enlivened by the sports and dan- 
ces of the burghers’ families who flourished in the 
days of Van Twillers and the Stuyvesants. In later 
times its centre was graced by, a leaden statue of one 
of the Georges, which, like the log-king of the frogs, 
long reigned in peaceful and apathetic majesty over 
our then provincial town. Stormier seasons, how- 
ever, were at hand, and at the commencement of the 
revolution his leaden majesty was dethroned from 
his brick-built pedestal and converted into musket 
balls, which were used against his own, by the pro- 
Since the evacuation of New York 
by the British, the Bowling-Green has undergone but 
slight alterations; its trees have grown taller and 
more shadowy, its old railing has been thinned by 
rust and age, and its successive crops of grass have, 
like the generations of our citizens, sprung up and 
withered away. 

But a change was now to come. Rivers are rush- 
ing through our streets, water spouts are gushing 
up from our squares, and the Bowling-Green, sur- 
rounded by the residences of our wealthy citizens, 
or by hotels where congregate a portion of the stran- 
ger residents, was destined, by the liberality of those 


ed on the spot, says: “The state prisons were erected | Who dwell around it, to be ornamented by the most 
for the purpose of confining the convicts, but it can į beautiful fountain in the city. Its design is graceful 


hardly be said that they answer that purpose at pre- and ingenious, and now, when universal approbation 
sent. Any convict that chooses, walks away, and he | has confessed that its effect, as finished, is as beauti- 


ful as its plan was novel, it is no more than just to 
give praise to the fountain committee who persevered 
in its execution, although scoffed at by many who 


tions, and knock-downs, at the prison; and if we could not with the mind’s eye perceive what would 


be ils appearance when completed. The basin is 90 
feet in diameter, enclosed by a brick wall coped with 
hewn stone; in the centre risesto a height of nearly 
20 feet atriangular mass of uncut rock, ragged in its 
outline, overhanging at the top, and projecting in 


corporation of Albany have agrced to loan to this; Points over which the falling water dashes its snowy 


spray tu its base. The materials of this mass weigh- 
ing as we are informed 300 tons, are piled together as 
rudely and as near in appearance to natural debris as 
a proper regard for stability would admit; they sup- 
port at their summit a base concealed by the rock, 
into which the water discharged by the jet falls, and 
from which it again leaps in feathery cascades till 
arrested by the water in the main pool of the fountain. 
An iron pipe, a foot in diameter, conducts the water 
from the top pipe in Broad way to the top of the ruck 
work; thence the water, in its efforts to ascend to the 
level of its source, rises in the open air to a height of 
about 70 feet, forming a plume-shaped jet. 

Smaller pipes carry water forming tour side jets 
round the base of the rock, and gas pipes surround 
the main basin, furnishing light to eight large lamps 
fitted with reflectors. 

It is difficult to describe in words the appearance 
of this fountain, when playing by day: its lofty jets 
—its cascades that might he mistaken for the works 
of nature. Drawing might give an idea of it, but 
when lighted up at night neither pen nor pencil can 
express its fairy-like and magical appearance. 

The design is by Mr. James Renwick, jr., and un- 
der his direction it has realized the highest anticipa- 
tion of his bold aud original conception. He has 
been most ably seconded by assistant alderman Peiti- 
grew and Mr, Aaron O. Price, who took the contract 
for the buildir.g. Above all, however, honor is due 
to the committee of superintendence, who resolutely 
piled up “mighty head of stones,” as it has been cal- 
led, until it has become the most tasteful ornament of 
our city. [ Com. Advertiser. 


PENNSYLVANIA. . 

Gov. Porter. We exiract trom a Harrisburg 

paper the following: Ay a specimen of the styie in 

which the late political fiiends and personal neigh- 
bors of the governor, now speak of him. 
DEMOCRATIC TOWN MEETING. 

Voice of Gov. Porler's neighbors! At a large and 

enthusiastic meeting of the deanocracy of Harrisburg, 

convened in pursuance of previous notice at the house 


of Henry M’Gowaa in said borough, on the evening 


j i 
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of Saturday, July Sth, the following officers were | state papers, in the Globe, Pennsylvanian, Lancas- | have rendered essential service the country. They 
chosen: ter Intelligencer, and in all the other democratic | have checked the corrupt and unblushing use of Ese- 
J. GEORGE SCHOTT, Pres’t. | presses of the state. cutive patronage, have reduced the annual expendi- 
Jacos Baas, Sam’s Bryan, Secretaries. J. G. SCHOTT, President. | ture of the government by a retrenchment of some 
On motion, it was Jacos Baas, SamueL Bryan, Secretaries. ten millions of dollars and have passed many whole- 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed for the The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian (V. B.) alluding | some laws, whose effects are gradually developing 
purpose of drafting a preamble and resolutions ex- to the foregoing proceedings, says: “It is not a very | themselves. Having done this, their appeal is now to 
pressive of the sentiments of the meeting. flattering testimonial of character, to be sure; butj their political associates, hy whom they were depu- 
The chair then appointed the following: still, it may no doubt be regarded as perfectly ein · ted; and never in the annals of history has any body 
Philip Dougherty, E. W. Hutter, John S. Ingram, 


cere.” of men exhibited the same steady firmness and reso 
Wm. Weidler, Dr. Chris. Seiler, Chas. F. Muench, 


— lute adherence to principle which have been displayed 
George J. Shoemaker, John Knepley, D. J. Grosh, MARYLAND by the great whig party throughout the the union. A 
Samuel Singer, William Armstrong, William K. 


: : A BLOW vp. ive me -| party betrayed by its leader, and furiously pressed by 
Coulson, H. Springman, Conrad Kepley, M. Beck, 1 À tlean A a ee ae 118 9 925 refused to yield an inch, but stand- 
A. Boyd Hamilton, Thamas C. Reed, Charles A. fect in the large metre attached to the Holliday street ing to its arms, awaits the expiration of the armistice 
Snyder. N s s Theatre, it being asserted, that much of the gas es- limited by the constitution, eager for the renewal of 
The committee having retired for the purpose of caped by unknown micans. This was the “first ap- the conflict. The note of preparation is heard on 
consultation, reported the following preamble’ and pearance” of these workmen “on or under.” any stage every side. Our whig brethren throughout the union 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: and it had liked to have proved their first and last are busily employed in mustering their forces, in se- 
Whereas, The right of peaceably assembling for the too. One of them incautiously brought a light into lecting their leaders, in arranging the plan of the 
purpose of effecting a free and independent inter- too close approximation with the supposed “great | campaign. 
change sd ra sentiment, is a right guaranteed the regulator,” when, like its once celebrated namesake One division of this patriot host is committed to 
people by their constitution and laws, of which neither ſit exploded with a terrific crash, injuring two of them | our peculiar care. "Tis ours to marshal, to discipline, 
the veto“ of a corrupt executive, nor the “opinion” severely, they being much cut and bruised, but unlike | to prepare it for action; and one, and the principal 
of a mercenary attorney general, can deprive them: | the big monster, it only astonished fire individuals. | object of our assemblage now is, to designate its lea- 
And whereas, the democracy of Harrisburg. in com- instead of five thousand. It is not’ known to what] der. Gentlemen, we cannot too highly estimate the 
mon with their republican co-laborers throughout the | cause the blow up may be ascribed, but the manner | importance of that selection. The manifesto of the 
state, cherish a deep and abiding interest in the in which it made pillars and planks, statues, naiads, Whigs of Georgia has already gone forth. We have 
purity and prosperity of the great and patriotic par | and sparkling fountains, a “wreek of matter“ was Chosen, so faras we can contro] the choice, the leader 
ty to which they are so ardently attached, and superior, infinitely, to the celebrated scene in the last Of our federal host. We have given our colors to the 
can never consent to rest in supine indifference, days of Pompeii. Ifthe manager intends to bring breeze, emblazoned with the name of Henry Clay, 
whilst the very sentinel planted upon the democratic forth next season any scenic affairs. he ought to en- | Of Kentucky, and resolute under his banner to do 
watch tower is found coalescing with the enemy; gage a first rate metre for the occasion. Clipper. | battle for the maintenance of our rights. We bare 
yae reton; ; : a ERS thrown down the gauntlet—the lists are in prepara- 
Resolved. That the democratic party of Harris- NORTH CAROLINA. 7 tion—our adversary, marshalled for the conflict, 
burg are still sound to the core, and they proclaim Smx. A lady of Bladen county, in this state,| Watches our movements, and victory or an inglorious 
to the democracy of this great and noble old com- makes every year a considerable quantity of sewing | defeat awaits us. 
monwealth, that, notwithstanding the treachery and silk, which she dyes of various colors, handsomel Our first great duty is to cherish a spirit of harmo- 
corruption of their leader, the free and sovereign | and permanently, and disposes of it to her einde ny among ourselves; to secure united and therefore 
people still cling to their ancient and approved prin- | who think it quite equal to the Italian efficient action in the coming conflict. To the inte- 
ciples with an ardor that knows no diminution or [Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle. | Tests of the party, or which is an equivalent expres- 
W I sion, to the great interests of the country. all indi- 


Resolred, That we—the immediate neighbors and GEORGIA vidual prejudices and partialities must yield. This 
oe sees of SE 1 = r Mr. Bxanizw's address to the whig state conven- | Principle of action must find its first illustration in the 

aving warmly supported him in an ; “Wa. lecti 1 didate for th tive chair, a 
when we believed him the true and honest democrat tion held June 19th, 1843, at Milledgville: jj x 


he professed to be—do hereby, now and forever, re- 
nounce and abjure all and every manner of political 
friendship with him—and bid him “God speed” .on 
the high road to political destruction—for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Because he has betrayed his party into the hands 
of its worst enemies, for the mere sake of a paltry 
and pitiful office to his brother, with the drippings of 
the kitchen reserved to hiinself. 

Because he is evidently intent only on the enrich- 
ment of himself and family, regardless alike of the 
interests of the state, the fame of the party he has 
professed to act with, and the requirements of com- 
mon decency. 

Because he has entered into a corrupt coalition with 
John Tyler—who has deserted from the federal par- 
ty—and the democracy can never consent to follow, 
when one apostate rushes recklessly into the embra- 
ces of another. 


Gentlemen of the convention: 1 thank ou very | Measure so important in its influence on the contest 
cordially for this expresssion of your confidence, 1 which is to follow. And surely this will not be diff- 
would, indeed, have been acceptable to me, if it had cult. All the gentlemen whose names have been 
been your pleasure to assign the duties of this station presented to the public consideration are entirely 
to some other of our associates; but Iam not the unexceptionable, perfectly qualified for the discharge 
less sensible of the honor which you have conferred | Of the duties of the chief magistracy. All that re- 
upon me, nor the less grateful for the feeling of per- mains to us is to determine who, under the cireum- 
sonal kindness which prompts it. The privilege of | Stances of the moment, will probably command the 
presiding over the deliberations of a body of freemen, | highest popular vote; and if, after a free interchange 
as intelligent and patriotic as those I see around me, of opinion, the question shall still, to auy conside- 
might gratify the ambition of any man. To me, {able number of this body, seem to be a doubtful 
certainly, it will always be a source of pleasing and | one, the mode of solving it appears to be obvious.— 
grateful recollection. The members of this convention may certainly be 
Turning now to the consideration of the immediate | Considered as a fair representation of the whig par- 
object of our assemblage. all will acknowledge the ty of Georgia, as correctly reflecting the opinion 
importance of the trust which is confided to us. In and feelings of their constituents. Ascertain, then, 
contemplating it, the mind naturally recurs to the gentlemen, in such mode as your wisdom may 
convention of 1840, to its immediate issue, and to its; dictate, who is the choice of a majority of this body, 
more remote results. The condition of the country | ànd then ate 1 80 s and ‘hee in PN to EN 
; at that moment is fresh in your recollection, Its àetive individual a zealous, selected, cordia suppo 
l 5 5 0 „% S history was written in characters not easily effaced We are admonished of our obligation to cherish this 
regard to any one of their provisions, when it is his by ten Years of tyranny, of misrule, and of corrup- | spirit of harmony among ourselves by the dissensions 
interest 10 violate them 7 tion; and the resistance which it awakened is“ not of our opponents, and the influence which they have 
Because he has, in ninety-nine eos out afan less vividiy impressed upon our memories. The note | already produced on the public mind. 
hundred, held out one set of principles in public, and of preparation was first sounded in this hall from| We are bound by the relations which we have as- 
vite a different set in private, thereby richly enti: whence, returning to our ih aa homes, the shout | sumed io that distinguished citizen whose name we 
a bimsell totheinta mous character of a “palter- | V5 prolonged until its reverberations were heard in have presented to the people of the U. States. 
3 £ a double sense” —a Janus with a altitude of | every hill, and plain, and valley throughout the land. We owe it to the great whig party of the Union, 
faced: | bas I eee ti are 1 5 claim see us 5 and, so 
: ; 141 : 8 conſounde ‘far v n efficien 
, 3 . a genie ph rapidity and extent of our preparations: 8 N 5 Hii may depend on ourselves, an efficient co-opera- 
Co. the e i 55 chants of 18 40, Which 1 victory. By an inscrutable dispensation of provi- It is due to ourselves as indispensable to our suc- 
(Gens every man desires to see thoroughly investi- dence the fruits of our triumph were wrested from cess in the struggle in which we are about to engage 
gated. ' z n * they ae on | ay sees eel 80 „ the rights and 
: t ` „by the betrayal of our interests of the freemen o eorgia. 
05 „ . confidence, by a shameless ingratitude; of all which Let us then, gentlemen, proceed to the discharge 


our adversaries were prompt to profit, how honor- of the trust which has been confided to us under a 
ee rade 5 ao or Bie e ani ably to themselves, let themselves determine when deep conviction of the necessity of harmony in feel- 
have LEARNED TO KNOW HIM! ? the heat and excitement of the contest shall have ing, union in counsel, concert in action. Let us se- 


passed away. They have, however, steadily refused | lect from the roll of patriot statesmen whose names 

Resolved, That the thanks of the democracy of the | all affiliation with its perpetrator, and the accredited | have been presented to the public consideration the 
state are eminently due to the seventy or more inde- | newspaper organ of the party, published within a individual who shall concentrate the voices of a ma- 
pendent democratic editors of this state, who, sacri- | stone's throw of the presidential mansion, has not jority of this convention, inscribe his name on our 
ficing every private consideration, and “regardless of | hesitated to remind its incumbent of the maxim that banner, and then fearlessly give it to the breeze.— 
denunciations from any quarter whatever,” have BOLD- | men may love the treason, and yet abhor the traitor. | Free be it flung. Let it float, and float gallantly in 
LY BEARDED THE LION IN HIS DEN, and | Nevertheless, as an ally in the war, they have fought | the coming strife. Plant it on your mountain heights, 
have not feared to “cry aloud and spare not” against | under a common banner, predetermined to discard | unfurl it in your midlands, and, fanned by the winds 
iniquity and corruption even though the offender be him when he should cease to be useful to them. of ocean, let it wave in triumph over your eastern 


seated upon a throne. By the united strength of this unhallowed union lains. 
Resolved, That the sentiments drank at the Ger- your representatives in the national legislature have — 
man Celebration of the 4th of July, do express the been baflled in their efforts io advance the interests MISSISSIPPI. 
united voice and will of the democracy of Harris- of the country; each successive measure having fal- Ax extra session of the legislature has been call- 


burg. , , len by the indiscriminate opposition of a discıplined | ed, by proclamation of the governor to meet on the 
Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the | minority, sustained by the presidential veto. Still, | 10ih inet. This is considered ominous, as their state 
officers, and published in the English and German however, the whig party in the national legislature | elections are near at hand. 


—— —— ee ae ae 
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Evection. The New Orleans Bulletin of the 10th 
inst. says, sufficient returns have been received to 
show that the Van Buren candidates for congress in 
all the four districts of the state. have been elected. 
It does not give the vote in each district, but acknow- 
ledges a perfect sweep. The Bee gives a Van Buren 
majority in the first district of about 350, in the se- 
cond of 71, and in the third of about 700; in the fourth 
the majority is supposed to be in favor of the Van 
Buren ticket. 

The vote on the question of a convention to revise 
the constitution of the state appears to be ia favor of 
the convention by a large majority. When the re- 
turns are completed we will publish them for future 
reference. 

Leca precision. In the much mooted question, 
whether the state has the right to tax passengers who 
arrivejat New Orleans, which has been contested in 
the lower courts upon the constitutional point and by 
them decided affirmatively, the case was carried up 
and argued before the supreme court, which on the 
13th decided, that the taxation was constitutional, 
but that the state has no right to impose the duty of 
collecting the tax upon the captain of the vessel 
bringing the passengers. 


\ ILLINOIS. 

Resection. The St. Louis Era of the pth instant 
says: 
“Two hundred citizens of Coles county, IIIinois, 
have resolved in public meeting that no heed should 
be paid to the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States, setting aside the appraisement Jaw 
of Illinois; that all officers be advised not to carry 
out such decision in the sale of property; that they 
be asked to resign their offices if they cannot comply 
with such recommendation; that they (the 0 
will oppose them by all fair and mild means, and if 
that will not do they will oppose them by force of 
arms and all other means in their power. 

Suita, Tue Mormon. Joe Smith, the Mormon 
Frophet, has reached Nauvoo in safety and has in- 
stituted suits against the persons from Missouri who 
arrested him. The St. Louis New Era, alluding to 
the capture and release of Joe Smith, says: 

“At first we were under the impression that this 
new movement against Joe Smith grew out of disclo- 
sures made by Rockwell, iu regard to the attempted 
assassination of Gov. Boggs, but this seems not to 
have been the case. The occurrences which led to 
the expulsion of the Mormons from Missouri, and 
which were signalized by a savage and brutal vindic- 
tiveness on the part of a portion of our citizens, are 
said to have furiacd the groundwork of this charge. 
If so there can be little doubt that Joe Smith will 
escape from this new attack upon him, and thereby 
obtain still greater popularity with his followers. In 
that affair, the Mormons were more sinned against 
than sinning, and regard for the character of the state 
should lead us to say as little about it as possibe.— 
The indictment is a recent one, procured it is said, 
sometime last month, and this circumstance induced 
us to believe that there are other motives than a de- 
sire to see justice admunistered upon Joe Smith, at 
the bottom of a proceeding which, if instituted at all, 
should have been commenced years ago.“ 


ARKANSAS. 

The Western Missourian states that they have in- 
telligence from the Little Arkansas to the 22d ult. 
Col. Warfield, who still remains upon the Mexican 
side of the Great Arkansas, had attacked a hunting 
party of Mexicans, killed five or six of them, and 
taken fifteen of their horses. The hunters soon 
rallied, however, retook all their horses, and carried 
off the animals belonging to their assailants. War- 
field’s company was then disbanded, and the men were 
loitering in small squads in the vicinity of Bent's Fort. 

The traders who left some weeks ago were en- 
camped on Cow creek, which stream was so much 
swollen as to prevent their crossing. Governor Ar- 
mijo, accompanied with a large detachmentof troops, 
was expected to receive the traders as soon as they 
should have crossed the great Arkansas to escort 
them to Santa Fe. It was supposed that no infor- 
mation had been received there relative to the in- 
tended Texian expedition. The convoy of United 
States dragoons that accompanied the traders to Cow 
ereek were still in the vicinity. A small detach- 
ment under Captain Boon were encamped on the lit- 
tle Arkansas, observing the movements of the Indians. 

OREGON. 


Convention. A convention of delegates from 


r 


of our republic. 
claration comprehend the matured deliberations and 
final action of the convention. They are the most 
important documents put forth. Colonel Richard 
M Johnson was president of the convention: 

Resolved, That the right of the United States to 
the Oregon territory, from 42° to 54° 40 north Jat. 
is unquestionable, and that it is the imperative duty 
of the general government, forthwith, to extend the 
laws of the United States over said territory. 

Resolved further, That to encourage migration to, 
and the permanent and secure settlement of said ter- 
ritory, the congress of the United States ought to 
establish a line of forts from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean, and provide also an efficient naval force 
for the protection of the territory and its citizens. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of making known 
the causes and princlples of our action, the follow- 
ing declaration is unanimously adopted and now 
signed by the members of this convention, with in- 
structions to the officers thereof to transmit a copy 
to the president of the United States, and to each 
member of congress—and also to the executive of 
the several states, with a request to present the same 
to their respective legislatures: 


ef declaration of citizens of the Mississippi valley, as- 

sembled in convention at Cincinnati, July 5th, 1843, 

Sor the purpose of adopting such measures as may in- 

duce the immediate occupation of the Oregon territory, 

by the arms and laws of the United States of North 

America. 

We the undersigned citizensof the Mississippi 
valley,do hereby declare to our fellow citizens of 
the whole republic, that in urging forward measures 
for the immediate occupation of the Oregon territo- 
ry and the northeast coast of the Pacific ocean, from 
42° to 540 40 north lat.—we are but performing a 
duty we owe to ourselves—to the republic—to the 
commercial nations of the world—to posterity and 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, not, as 
we believe, to be benefiled by the further extension 
of her empire. 

Duty to ourselves requires that we should urge 
immediate occupation of the Oregon, not only for 
the increase and extension of the west, but for the 
security of our peace and safety, perpetually threat- 
ened by the savage tribesof the northwest. That 
this duty is required of us as due to the whole re- 
public—all parts of which may not appreciate, as 
they seem not to have appreciated, the value of the 
territory in question and its political importance to 
the honor, prosperity and power of the union, to 
say nothing of our commercial interests and naval 
predominance, threatened as they are with diminu- 
tion, should the northeast coasts of the Pacific ocean 
pass into possession of a great naval power. 

That as an independent member of the great fa- 
mily of nations, it is due from us to the whole com- 
mercial world, that the ports on both coasts of this 
continent should be held by a liberal government, 
able and willing to extend and facilitate that social 
and commercial intercourse which an All-wise Pro- 
vidence has made necessary for the intellectual im- 
provement, the social happiness, and moral culture 
of the human race. 

That we owe the entire and absolute occupation 
of the Oregon to that posterity which without such 
occupation by the citizens, laws, and free institutions 
of our great republic, could not profit or make avail- 
able to themselves or to the world the important 
considerations above set forth. 

That however indignant at the avarice, pride, and 
ambitionof Great Britain, so frequently. lawlessly 
and so lately evinced, we yet believe that it is for the 
benefit of all civilized nations that we should fulfil a 
legitimate destiny; but, that she should be checked 
in her career ot aggression with impunity, and domin- 
ton without right. 

That to secure the independence and neutrality of 
the western coasts of the American continent, and 
the islands of the Pacific ocean, it is important that 
she should be restrained in the further extension of 
her power on these coasts,and in the middle and 
eastern portions of that ocean. 

That so far as regards our right to the territory in 
question, we are assured of their perfect integrity— 
based as they are on discovery and exploration by 
ourown citizens and government, and on purchase 
and cession from those powers having the pretence 
of the reality of any right to the same. 

That beyond these rizhts, so perfectly established, 
we would feel compelled to retain the whole territo- 
ry, in accordance with Mr. Monroe’s universally ap- 
proved declaration of 1823: That the American conti- 
nents were not thenceforth to be considered subjects for 


states in the valley of the Mississippi, was held at | future colonization by any foreign power. 


Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th and 5th insts., to take into 
consideration the propriety, &c., of immediately set- 
tling the territory, with other matters which might 
come before it, in relation to that interesting section 


* 


Influenced by these reasons and considerations so 
important to the west and the whole republic—toli- 
berty—to justice and free governments, we do sub- 
scribe our names to this declaration, with the final, 
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The following resclutions and de- just and matured determination never to cease our 


exertions till its intentions and principles are per- 
fected, gnd the North American republic, whose ei- 
tizens we are, shall have established its laws, its arms, 
and free institutions from the shores of the Pacific to 
the Rocky Mountains, throughout the territories 
above specified; and we do hereby protest, as we 
shall continue to protest, against any act or negotia- 
tion, past, in process, or hereafter to be perfected, 
which shall give possession of any portion of the 
same toany foreign power; and above all do we re- 
monstrate against the possession of any part of the 
northeast coast of the Pacific ocean by the power of 
Great Britain: 

(Signed by Col. R. M. Johnson, president, and 90 
citizens of six states in the Mississippi valley.) 


' MISCELLANEOUS, 


COINCIDENCES. We were struck, the other 
day, in looking ata work called the Lives of the 
Presidents,” with a few curious coincidents of num- 
bers which relate toa line of five presidents, begin- 
ning and ending with an Adams. Here is a table, 
for instance, of the periods in which they were born 
and went out of office: 


Born. Retired. 
1735 John Adams 1801 
1743 Thomas Jefferson 1809 
1751 James Madison 1817 
1759 James Monroe 182⁵ 
1767 J. Quincy Adams 1829 


Now it will be seen by this that Jefferson was born 
just eight years after his predecessor Adams; Madi- 
son eight years after his predecessor Jefferson, Mon- 
roe eight years after Madison; and John Quincy 
Adams eight years after Monroe. Another curious 
fact to be observed is, that Adams was just sixty-six 
years old when he retired; Jefferson was sixty-six; 
Madison was sixty-six; Monroe was sixty-six; and 
John Quincy Adams, had he been elected to a second 
term. would have been sixty-six. Adams, Jefferson 
and Monroe all died on the 4th of July. [V. F. Post. 


HEAD AND HAND LABOR. The Bangor 
Whig has the following excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject of labor: 

What honest vocation can be named that does not 
contribute in a greater or less degree, to the enjoy- 
ment of men? It may be humble, indeed, but it goes 
to swell the mighty aggregate; it may be the rill that 
trickles from the mountain side, but it diffuses fertilit 
through the valley, and mingles its drops at last wit 
the ocean. Thetrue American motto is and must 
be—marked upon our foreheads, written upon our 
door posts—channeled in the earth, and wafted upon 
the waves—industry—labor ts honorable, and idleness 
is dishonorable, and | care not if it be labor, whether 
it be of the head or the hands. Away with the misera- 
ble jargon of the political economists, who write so 
complacently about the producing and non-producing 
classes. It has no foundation in nature or in experi- 
ence. Whitney, whose cotton gin doubled the value 
of every acre of land in the south, raised more cotton 
with his head than any twenty men ever raised with 
their hands. Let me exhort those of you who are 
devoted to intellectual pursuits, to cherish, on your 
part, an exalted and a just idea of the dignity and 
value of manual labor, and to make that opinion 
known in your works and seen in the earnest of yqur 
actions. The laboring men of this country are vas in 
number and respectable in character. We owe to 
them, under providence, the most gladsome spectacle 
the sun beholds in its course—a land of cultivated and 
fertile fields, an ocean white with canvass. We owe 
to them the annual spectacle of golden harvests, 
which carry plenty and happiness alike to the pula- 
ces and the cottage. We owe to them the fortresses 
that guard our coasts—the ships that have borne our 
flag to every clime and carried the thunder of our 
cannon triumphant over the waters of the deep. 


STEAMBOATS. The Louisville Whig, with a 
view of showing the time occupied in navigating the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers twenty-five years ago, 
republishes from the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of 
May 13, 1818, a memorandum of arrivals and de- 
partures of steamboats and other craft. The steam- 
boat Etna is chronicled as having arrived at Ship- 
pingport, a few miles below Louisville, from New 
Orleans in thirty-two days. The steamboat Governor 
Shelby arrived at Shippingport from New Orleans in 
twenty days ruoning time. On the Ist of May, 1818, 
a hermaphrodite rigged brig barge arrived at Ship- 
pingport in seventy-one days from New Orleans. A 
keel boat arrived there on the same day in one hun- 
dred and one days from New Orleans. The time now 
occupied in making a trip from New Orleans to 
Louisville is between five and siz days. 
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MR. ADAMS AT SARATOGA. In  pursu- 
ance of an intimation of ihe venerable ex-president 
that he would be happy to receive the visits of his 
fellow citizens, a large number of visitants and citi- 
zens, of all parties, sexes, and ages, repaired to Un- 
ion Hall yesterday morning for the purpose of pay- 
ing him their respects. He received them with an 
easy, unaffected grace, taking all by the hand, and 
exchanging congratulations both fervent and hearty. 
This ceremony being concluded, he addressed the 
assembled multitude in brief but eloquent terms. He 
alluded to the kindness with which he had been re- 
ceived on this, his first visit to Saratoga, and to the 
sincere and lively pleasure it afforded him to receive 
the salutations of so numerous and interesting a por- 
tion of his fellow countrymen. ` 


He spoke in glowing terms of our beautiful and 
flourishing village, its lifegiving fountains, its pictu- 
resque and romantic scenery. He adverted to his 
visit to the battle ground the day previous, and to the 
feelings that filled his bosom as he gazed upon the 
spot consecrated by the valor of the patriots of 76. 
In conclusion, he thanked his friends for the respect 
they had this day shown him. It was unexpected, 
and therefore doubly gratifying. This was one of 
the proudest moments of his life, and the scene be- 
fore him would not fade from his memory but with 
the extinction of the vital spark itself. He had 
been accustomed to public speaking, but it was ina 
place different from this—a place where he met op- 
ponents; but he trusted he had no opponents in this 
friendly gathering. He had met opponents without 
embarrassment, but here he felt embarrassed: lan- 
guage failed to express the emotions that thrilled in 
his breast. Mr. A. sat down, evidently much affect- 
ed, and there were but few dry eyes about him. 


We regret our inability to furnish a correct re- 
port of Mr. A’sremarks, but we hope some compe- 
tent friend will furnish them for publication. 

A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. Adams 
by the proprietors of Union Hall yesterday. The 
table was spread in a style of unsurpassed elegance, 
reflecting great credit upon the taste and liberality 
of the Messrs. Putnam. At about 3 o'clock he took 
the stage for Lake George, where he will spend a 
short time. We understand it is his intention to visit 
the Canadas before returning to his home. 

Altogether, this visitof the venerable ex-president 
has been oneof the most gratifying events of the 
scason. {Saratoga Sentinel of July 14. 


WASHINGON ALLSTON. 
From the Boston las. 
“Thine, unaided by another's pain, 
The wiles of envy or the sordid train 
Of selfishness, has been the manly race 
Of one who felt the purifying grace 
Of honest tame; nor found the effort vain, 
E'en for iiselſ to learn thev seul ennobling art.“ 
Washington Allston to Benjamin West. 
Jt was our painful duty, on Monday last, to an- 
nounce the death of this illustrious American artist. 
We have deterred longer than was our original in- 
tention, a more extended notice of his life and pro- 
ductions, than we were then enabled to give. 


Wasnincton ALLSTON, a proud name in the his- 
tory of American artists, was a native of South Ca- 
rolina. He was born in 1779, and was, therefore, 
64 years of age at the time of his death. Early in 
life he is said to have evinced strong evidences of 
th@ genius, which afterwards became the pride of 
his country men—and the source of his own deserved 
renown. The climate of his native state was found 
to be ill adapted to his health, and in his boyhood he 
removed tu Newport, R. I., where he fitted for col- 
lege. At the age of seve nteen years, he entered 
Harvard University, from which he graduated in 
1800. Both at school and in college, his taste for 
fine arts rapidly developed itself, and was so far ma- 
tured, that at the age of sixteen, he painted in oil 
colors. It is said his taste for drawing was display- 
ed as early in life as his seventh year. In college, 
his passionate fondness for music, poetry, landscape 
views, and the fine arts, his love of the wild and the 
marvellous, are said to have been remarkable; but 
whether as the gifted artist, or the powerful and 
splendid writer, he would be most conspicuous in 
after life, was then a problem to his associates. But 
soon after leav mg college, the pencil triumphed final- | F 
ly over the pen. In 1801 be went to England, where 
he prosecuted his study of the art he had chosen as 
his profession. ‘Before, however, he left, he had ob- 
tained already some celebrity by several paintings, 
among which was one of Judas Iscariot, and one of 
Simon Peter. The last procured him many admir- 
ers, some of whom even offered him pecuniary as- 
sistance in his travels and studies, which was however 
declined. 

In England he was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy, where Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his own 


e countrynian. West, bestowed npon him their 
friendship, and their instructions, aud their advice.— 
He was so suecessful as soon to attract attention.— 
After a residence cf three years in England. he visit- 
ed Paris, making the aequaintanee of its men of ge- 
nius, and improving himself in its splendid galleries 
of the fine arts. He subsequently visited Italy, where 
he spent many years in the study of the great mas- 
ters. During the eight years he remained abroad, 
he gained a high and honorable reputation, and 
ranked among intimate friends, many celebrated ar- 
tists and scholars. In 1809 he returned home, and 
soon after married, as his first wife, a sister of the 
late Rev. Dr. Channing. In about two years after 
this, he visited England again in company with his 
wife, and during this. his second residence in Europe, 
he painted several of his greatest works. 


His reputation as a painter was now well estab- 
lished, and he gained by his picture of “the Dead 
Man Raised by Elisha's Bones,” a prize of two hun- 
dred guineas, at the British Institution, where the 
first artists in the world were hiscumpetitors. A long 
und dangerous illness succeeded his return to London. 
and he removed to the village of Clifton, where he 
wrote “the Sylphs of the Seasons,” and some of the 
other poems included in a volume which he published 
in 1812. This volume would have given him a high 
rank as a man of genius, apart from his rare achieve- 
ments in other walks of art. 


Soon after this the loss of his wife affected very 
seriously hig physical powers and suspended his la- 
bors. 


In 1817, he accompanicd Leslie to Paris, and in 
the autumn of the following year came back to Ame- 
rica, having been previously elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy of England. He has since that 
time resided principally at Cambridgeport, where he 
has been engaged on various works of art, one of 
which is a chef d'aurre, Belshazzar's Feast, or the 
Hand-writing on the Wall,“ a picture sixteen feet long, 
and twelve feet wide, commenced twenty years ago 
and still unfinished. 


In 1830, he married a sister of Richard H. Dana, 
the poet, and the aunt of the author of “Two years 
before the Mast.” 

Among the principal works of Mr. Allston, were 
“the Dead Man restored to life. by Klisha;” the An- 
gel liberating Peter from Prison,” recently exhibited 
in New York; Jacob's Dream,” now in possession 
of the Earl of Egremont: “Elijah in the Desert,” 
purchased by Mr. “Labouchere of the British Parlia- 
ment; “The Angel Uriel in the Sun,“ belonging to 
the Marquis of Stafford; “Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor;” “Spalatro’s Vision of the bloody hand;” Ga- 
briel setting the guard of the Heavenly Host; 5 Anne 
Page and Slender,“ Beatrice, and other exquisite 
productions held by gentlemen of Boston. 


As an artist, Allston ranked deservedly among the 
highest. According to Dunlap, he was “second, only, 
to his great master, West, to whom, if inferior in the 
facility of composition, he was superior in color, and 
equal in drawing.” 


The great sculptor, Thorwaldsen, pointed to him 
as a witness that the loftiest ability was indigenous to 
the American soil. Coleridge describes him as the 
first genius produced in the New World. 


In November, 1241, he published Monaldi, a tale, 
written during his leisure hours, and a story of extra- 
ordinary power and interest, serving to display alike 
his wonderful versatility as an author, and his sensi- 
bility to beauty and rare capacities of execution as an 
artist. 


Among the friends with whom Allston became ac- 

quainted during his residence in Rome, was the great 
philosopher and poet, Coleridge. In one of his letters 
he says: To no other man do I owe so much. in- 
tellectually, as to Mr. Coleridge, with whom I became 
acquainted in Rome, and who has honored me with 
his friendship for more than five-and-twenty years.— 
He used to call Rome the silent city; but I never 
could think of it as such. while with him: Yor, meet 
him when or where | would, the fountain of his mind 
was never dry, but, like the far-reaching aqueducts 
(hat once supplied this mistress of the world, its liv- 
ing stream seemed specially to flow for every clas- 
sic ruin over which we wandered. And when I 
recall some of our walks under the pines of the 
Villa Borghese, Jam almost tempted to dream that 
I had once listened to Plato in the groves of the Aca- 
demy.” 


In painting, says a discriminating critic, the ge- 
nius of Allston was adapted to the creation of both 
the beautiful and the sublime, although it may be in- 
ferred {rom the nature of his works, that the ten- 
dencies of his mind were to subjects of stern gran- 
deur, and of strong, deep feeling. His conceptions, 
taken from the highest departments of art, were al- 
ways bold and original. He possessed a powerful, 
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as well as brilliant imagination, while the execu- 
tion of his pictures was marked by a rare combination 
of strength freedom and grace. As a colorist, his 
qualities are best described by the name applied 
to him by the artists of Italy and by which alone 
he was known to many, that of the American Ti- 
tian.” 

To eminent talents and attainments in the divine 
art were united “the virtues of the man, and the ac- 
complishments of the scholar and the gentleman.”— 
His daily life was an embodiment of those visions of 
beauty which are supposed to be the peculiar posses- 
sion of the artist of high genius. 

To the attractions of the painter, the poet, and the 
scholar, he united in the highest degree the loftier 
virtues of the sincere and pious Christian. 

We cannot better close this notice than by express- 
ing our hearty concurrence with the hopes of our con- 
temporary of the N. V. Tribune, so well ex pressed 
in the following extract: 

“Mr. Allston was fortunate in having for a kin» 
man and friend one so eminently fitted to be his bio- 
grapher as Mr. Dana. Gifted with genius as lofty 
and pure as that of his departed friend—filled with 
the same spirit of high endeavor—conversant in the 
same departments of truth and letters, and for a long 
series of years familiar with his thoughts, and feel- 
ings, and purposes, he is far better qualified, in every 
respect, thgn any other person to give to the world 
his life e Such a work, done as he alone 
can do it, would entitle Mr. Dana to the warmest 
thanks of the public. We ardently trust it will speedi- 
ly be undertaken and at once announced.“ 
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MR. ALLSTON’S DEATH AND FUNERAL. 
A letter from Cambridge, (Mass.) to Mr. Bryant, 
of New York, gives the following account of the last 
moments and the funeral rites of this distinguished 
Painter:— 

“It may interest you to know the manner of Mr. 
Allston’s death. He was just retiring to rest, having 
passed the evening with some of his female ‘friends, 
when he complained that he felta pain in his breast. 
One of the ladies recommended a mustard plaster, 
and he went down into his study. Presently Mrs. 
Allston entered the room where he was, and found 
him lifeless. At first they believed him to be in a fit, 
and sent fora physician, who instantly discovered 
that he was dead. Thus ‘extinguished not decayed,’ 
he was spared the pain and weariness of consuming 
disease. The cause of his death was ascertained to 
be ossification of one of the great arteries of the 
heart. 

“On Monday evening he was buried by torch- light 
in the church yard, near where I am writing. The 
funeral sermon was performed by Dr. Vinton an Epis- 
copal clergymen, at the grave, and the lid of the cof- 
fin opened so that he was seen by many. All who 
attended the funeral were such as held him in the 
highest respect. A friend who was present says he 
never saw amore touching sight. There he lay ia 
the white robe of the tomb, his venerable white hair 
resting on his temples, his features neither disturbed 
nor any way altered, except that an expression of 
entire repose, and as it were of divine submission, 
had taken place of his former animation. ‘It was 
something between life and death,’ said another friend 
to me, ‘a holy tranquillity, but significant of the sub- 
lime spirit which had left its character upon all that 
was mortal of its humanity.” 


RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREA- 
TIES. The remarks from the London Spectator on 
Mr. Webster's Baltimore speech, are, favorable to 
the views there presented. They overlook the main 
objection, however, that if the consumption of Indian 
corn and Rice be greatly increased in Great Britain, 
it must to a like, or nearly like extent, diminish that 
of English corn, and thereby indirectly do. what di- 
rectly it seems to be conceded will not be attempted 
break in upon the monopoly of the corn laws. of 
which the aim is to keep up the prices of the domes- 
tic supply. 

We do not think the views presented by Mr. Web- 
ster gain favor, as they are discussed in this country. 
There is a strong and obvious objection to seeking to 
arrange by treaty, and therefore to withdraw from 
the constant and perpetual supervision and control of 
congress, subjects so intricate, and at the same time 
so intimately affecting every man’s interest and occu- 
pation, as the adjustment of the duties upon importa- 
tion, and the quantum of direct or incidental protee- 
tion to be atforded by such duties, to home industry. 


Even, therefore, if Great Britain should make ap- 
proaches on this subject in the sense anticipated by 
Mr. Webster, we rather think the public opinion of 
this country will interpose insuperable obstacles to 
the attainment of any practical result. 

MF. American. 
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COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
We give 3 letter froma very intelligent American, 
long resident in London, who, wnile he diilers with 
us in relation to the practicahility of inducing Eng- 
land to reduce the duties on bread-stutfs, discourses 
wisely on the subject of Indian corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco. In relation to these articles of American 
growth he holds nearly the identical language whieh 
we have used; and we are pleased to have our views 
thus corroborated. [M. Y. Cour. & Enq. 

Loxpox. June 10. 1843. 

Dear sir: In my last communication I took the li- 
berty of suggesting some particulars respecting the 
unavoidable effects of the English and Canadian corn 
Jaws, with a view of guarding my countrymen against 
hastily sacrificing the fundamental principles of com- 
mercial rights, and compromising the dignity of the 
republic for any local and temporary advantages 
which might warp the judgment of the people, and 
Jead them to realize what had already been made a 
matter of boasting in the public journals of this 
country, that the western states would in effect be- 
come colonies of Great Britain. And so they un- 
questionably would if permitted to fall into the trap 
rather craftily baited. 

The idea which I perceive started on your side, 
that any reduction of duty upon the article of Indian 
corn imported into this country would lead to great 
Importations, is althogether delusive. No English- 
man will consume it in anv way. I have imported 
the smallest quantities of the finest meal for my own 
use. I have used it for boiled, baked, and hasty pud- 
ding, but I never yet had a domestic or any one of 
my family that would condescend to partake of it.— 
The Indian corn taste is disagreeable to them. Nor 
will Englishmen use it for their horses. They say it 
heats them and puts them out of condition. Oat 
meal is a general favorite for the lower classes in 
times of scarcity, and in the north of England and 
in Scotland at all times. Unless the Indian corn 
could be imported at a considerably less price than 
Oats, so as to be brought into use for feeding pigs and 
‘poultry, all Great Britain would not consume a car- 
go in twelve months. 


The notion that England wilt relinquish any mate- 
rial duty now imposed upon American produce I 
think equally fallacious. She isin no condition, in 
a financial point of view, to speculate upon the re- 
venue, and cannot relinquish a shilling without a 
moral certainty of its being replaced. The article 
of tobacco contributes about four millions sterling 
annually to the revenue, and although a reduction of 
duty might, and in all probability would, increase the 
consumption and diminish smuggling, yet no minis- 
ter, judging from experience already had upon this 
very point. would dare to try the experiment upon a 
scale bearing any proportion to the American tariff 
of duties upon British manufactures. The result of 
all the talk and speechification will be just this: That 
the Unite) States must act independently, and 
maintain such laws as will best secure an adequate 
revenue, and protect the industry of the country.— 
No matter whether it be called a Jaw of revenue or 
a law of protection. Both are one in relation to the 
great interests of the country, and ought not to be 
regarded in any other pointof view. 

The free trade doctrine, which, by the way, is a 
very indefinite one as generally used, if carried out 
to its full extent of admitting reciprocal importa- 
tions among nations without any important duty at 
all, is a perfect absurdity in my judgment. If all 
nations lived in the same latitude and longitude, 
and produced the same articles, it might be well to 
supply the deficiency of one by the surplus of anoth- 
er free of duty. 

Can England grow tobacco? And does the indus- 
try of the planters of the United States sulfer by the 
duty imposed upon Englishmen? Nota cent. If the 
article were admitted free of duty here, the price 
would not be enhanced in the United States. It would 
be cheap here minus the duty now paid, and that is 
all. In this case it is a duty purely financial. As to 

rotection, there canbe none. There being a draw- 
back of the excise duty upon exportation of the ar- 
ticle, whether manufactured or not, the foreign ex- 
port trade stands upon the same fooling that it would 
stand if there was no duty at all; the whole weight 
therefore of the tax rests upon the British consumer. 
Look at the reverse of the questions practically in 
the article of cotton. The duty is small, four to seven 
per cent.; and does the reduction of duty upon that 
article here affect the price in the United States: 
Not the least. ‘The price was never known to be so 
low, nor the quantity so great. Undoubtedly the 
supply and demand regulate the price. During the 
last American war it was 2s. 6d. in Liverpool, sim- 
ply because the demand was greater than the sup- 


J. | 
All the commercial laws of England are founded 
upon the same principle—that of giving the most 


reciproce! duties will promote that end better than 
any other, then reciprocity rules; af high and even 
prohibitory duties, as in the case of corn and other 
provisions, then protection rules. The attempt to 
establish what is called free trade among the nations 
of the earth seems to me as fantastical as it would 
be to attempt to establish one price for labor and one 
price for land, without regard to local circumstan- 
ces or local habits. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce are all of one family, and have equal 
claims to parental solicitude, and I believe that no 
general rule will apply to the interests of different 
nations, and that therefore all any government can 
do is to shape their laws of revenue and protection 
according to the peculiar circumstances of the peo- 
ple and the demands of national industry. 
Yours, truly, 


Col. J. W. Wess. I. S. 


THE TARIFF. 
ITS OPERATION AND EFFRCTS—THE OPINION OF A MER- 
CHANT. 
To the editors of the Tribune: 

Two valued correspondents have recently asked 
my opinion upon the subject of the tariff—its ope- 
rations upon the different interests of the country; 
and as one of them expresses a wish to publish 
the views of a resident of the city, I have conclud- 
ed, with your permission, to reply through your co- 
lumns. 

Twenty years ago, through the influence of Gov. 
Clinton, and the late Benj. Knower of Albany, I be- 
came a convert to a protective tariff. Frequent con- 
versations with those gentlemen upon the subject 
convinced me that no conntry upon earth possessed 
the resources within itself of becoming so substan- 
tially prosperous and independent as our own,—that 
in its length and breadth it embraced every element 
of prosperity; and when that prosperity was once 
secured by permanent legislation for the protection 
of our own interests, none could be more favorably 
situated to prosecute a profitable foreign commerce. 
Commerce is but the agent of home interests; and, 
when they are sound and prosperous, it twice blesses; 
the agent and employer. 

Reflection had strengthened these opinions; but it 
was reserved for the present year (1843) to demon- 
strate their soundness. 

The last congress, after mature deliberation, adopt- 
ed a tariff of duties which, while it brings ample re- 
venue of the treasury, fosters, to a liberal extent, 
American labor. 

Under the influence of this tariff, every interest of 
the country is raising from a state of unparalleled 
depression quite as rapidly as could be desired; and 
what will greatly disappoint the opponents of the 
measure, the importation of foreign goods the present 
year will be somewhat beyond the wants of the coun- 
try, producing a revenue from customs of some 2 or 3 
millions more than the estimate of the last committee 
of ways and means. 

This is not mere conjecture. A good fall trade is 
anticipated, and the orders that have gone forward 
for goods to arrive in July and August will be found 
to be quite large enough. The opinion I am aware 
has obtained, to a considerable extent, that because 
this city is strictly commercial, its citizens are ge- 
nerally opposed to a tariff. Such is not the fact.— 
So far as my information extends, a large propor- 
tion of our well informed American merchants are 
the friends of a protective tariff. A few, who are 
exclusively in the importing business, the foreign 
interest, which 1s large, and generally respectable 
as regards character, and a portion of the ship- 
ping tnterest, are the advocates of what is termed 
free trade. 

Several of the most intelligent of the latter class, 
however, have said to me, that they had no expecta- 
tion that we could preserve a sound and well regulat- 
ed currency without a tariff. 

Talk to them of free trade in ships, and they will 
tell you that they could not live without discrimina- 
tion. 

Nor have the south so much reason to complain of 
the present state of things. No section of the coun- 
try ıs recovering more rapidly from the terrible re- 
volution of 1836 and'7, than the states of the south 
and soulhwest. Cutton, at the present price, pays the 
planter better than the agricultural products of the 
northern and western states remunerate the farmer 
of those states. 

In Alabama and Mississippi, it is estimated that a 
good negro will grow six bags ol cotton. At five 
cents per pound, this would amount to 140 or 150 
dollars. ‘To feed and cloth the negro, costs from 60 
to 65 dollars, leaving a clear profit from his labor of 
about 8U dollars. 

The present value of the negro, is from 350 to 400 
dollars, and cotton lands which in 1836 brought 20 
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natural inercase of stock, (I mean human flesh and 
blood,) it is always estimated will pay the interest on 
the investment. 

The consumption of cotton in this country the pre- 
sent year, will not probably vary much from four 
hundred thousand bales, and thus far it has been ta- 
ken by our manufacturers at prices that have paid 
the planter 10 or 15 per cent more than that shipped 
to Liverpool or Havre. 


And so of bread stuffs. For years past the safest 
and best market for western flour has been the dis- 
trict of our country in New England devoted to man- 
ufactures; and although our merchants have occusion- 
ally felt authorised, by accounts from the other side, 
to ship flour to Europe, the result has been invariably 
shown that the home market is more to be relied 
upon than the foreign. 

Under the present system it is fair to estimate that 
the domestic market for the great staple of the soutni 
will increase some 10 per cent. per annum for 
twelve or fourteen years to come; and before that 
period arrives. Vir: inia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and perhaps Alabama, will have become 
tariff states, each with its Lowell and Paterson within 
its borders. 


During my experience in trade—and it extends 
hack more than twenty-five years—all our commer- 
cial revulsions have had their origin in excessive im- 
portations from abroad. It is vain to say the country 
will take no more goods than it actually requires.—* 
Nine times out of ten, all the goods brought here will 
be sold. If the importer finds there is a large surplus 
in the first hands, he will offer to the jobber induce- 
ments, either in price or time, or both. to take them 
off from his hands; and when the jobber finds he has 
accumulated a stock beyond the demands from his 
regular customers, he will be sure to place a portion 
of that stock where he ought not, by taking up men 
of doubtful eredit—and so of the retailer in the coun- 
try. Preserve the present rate of duties, and all these 
evils will be avoided. 


The present tariff excludes from our market Man- 
chester prints—an article, the importation of winch 
has heretofore taken a large amount of specie out of 
the country—and what has been the consequence? 
Why within the last eight months there have been 
improvements in this country in the machinery con- 
nected with this branch of business, (printing,) such 
as were never made in Enzland during the same nuin- 
ber of years; and the consumer is now furnished with 
domestic callicoes, at 6 to 15 cents per yard, superior 
to the imported goods, fur which he used to pay from 
18 to 27. And this will be the case with numerous 
other articles. 


Wherever foreign competition is excluded, there 
will always be such an application of capital and skill 
as will favor the consumer. 

Who, past middle life, has forgotten the large 
amounts of specie formerly sent from this country 
every year for the purchase of East India cottons— 
goods familiarly known at that day as Hum- Hums?” 
The tariff of 1816 imposed duties upon those goods 
that amounted to a prohibition. Within two years 
thereafter their place was supplied by a domestic ar- 
ticle superior in texture, and at a reduced price; and 
from that time to the present, the manufacture of 
brown and bleached cottons has steadily advanced 
until New England now spreads her heavy fabrics in 
the Banton market, side by side with the Calcutta 
goods, and challenges a comparison. 


To the question— Would you make this system 
of protection permanent -I answer: A few years 
will go far to equalize the advantages Europe now 
derives from great individual wealth aud a full popu- 
lation. When the period arrives, it will be time 
enough to talk about commercial treaties. For the 
present leave the tariff where it is, with perhaps some 
slight modifications, and a career of prosperity is in 
store for this country, such as it has not experienced. 
Preserve this bulance wheel, and as such, it is worth 
halſ a dozen national banks; and commerce agriculture 
and mechanical labor will enjoy a stability, with fair 
remuneration, such as they have not for along period. 

A MERCHANT. 
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OPINION OF HON. BRISCOE G. BALDWIN. 


United States) Jn tHe Court or Appears or Vir- 
vs. etia, Richmond, Febru- 
Cottingham. ary, 1843. 

The error in the argument of the appellee’s coun- 
sel consists in treating the enlistment in question 
merely as a contract, and as subject exclusively to 
the principles affecting the validity of coutracts. A 
contract it undoubtedly is, in a certain sense, inas- 


much as it is an engagement between the parties for 
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fication, the latter is not obliged to repudiate the 
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a service to be rendered by one of them in ennsider-| 1. To keep up the peace establishment of the ar- 
ation of a compensation to be vielded therefore by; my by voluntary enlistments. 

the other. But it wants one of the usual requisites| 2. To encourage recruiting by a premium to the 
of contracts—a reciprocal obligation in regard to the | recruiting officer, and a bounty to the recruit. 
subject matter. On the one hand, the recruit is“ 3. To procure for the government recruits best 
bound to serve during the full term of his enlistment; | adapted to the service, and protect it against inade- 
but, on the other, the government 18 not bound to] quate selections. 

continue him in service for a single day, but may 4. To protect minors from their own improvident 
dismiss him at the very first moment, or at any sub- engagements. 


sequent period, whether with or without cause forso| The protection to the government was afforded by 
doing. It has, moreover, a feature not to be found| the legislative instructions to the recruiting officer, 
in most contracts—namely, a power in one of the and punishment for disobedience. The protection 
parties to compel specific performance from the oth-| to the minor was extended in like manner, and still 
er by the exercise of physical force. If the soldier] more effectually, by requiring the consent of his pa- 
desert, he may be recaptured and coerced to the dis-| rent, guardian, or master: No protection was fur- 
charge of his duty by corporeal restraint and punish- | nished or contemplated for the adult recruit. None 
ment. These important traits of the engagement whatever was requisite or proper. His want ef qual- 
result not so much from the specific terms of the | ification is best known to himself, and his entering the 
compact, as from the relation in which it Ka the | service isa fraud upon both the government and its 
parties towards each other; a relation of authority | agent, if the defect be unknown to the latter; and, if 
and control on the one side, and of obedience and | known, then it is an act of collusion with him to de- 
submission on the other. It resembles, in some re- ceive and injure the principal. His conduct, instead 
spects, the relation of master and servant, of the of entitling him to protection, ought to subject him 
strictest kind, between individuals; to wit, the condi- to punishment; and, accordingly, in the British re- 
tion of apprenticeship, or other indented servitude. cruiting service, by statute 10, George 4, c. 6, 8. 34, 
And, having regard to the circumstance that the go-| 7 Bac. Ab. 379, title, Soldiers, letter A, he is justly 
verninent is ane of the parties, it bears, perhaps, a exposed to very severe penalties. 
still closer resemblance to the relation arising out of 
an appointment to a post or place under the civil ad- 
Ministration; though, from the nature of the service, 
involving a sterner and more despotic supremacy.— 
In fact, the enlistment is an appointment by the go- 
vernment of an individual to the lowest grade of mi- 
litary service; differing only from the commission to 
an officer by the inferior rank,.emolument, and du- ae i l 
ties, and the incapacity to retire by voluntary re-| These requisites were obviously designed for the 
signation. It is commonly founded in compact, but benefit of the government, and in order to obtain re- 
not necessarily so; for the government, as the admin- | Cruits best fitted for the service. They are all plac- 
istrative sovereign of the country, has an unquestion- ed ou the same footing, without discrimination; all 
able right, in certain emergencies, to call the inha- | based upon the idea of qualification alone; all em- 
bitants capable of bearing arms into its military ser- | braced in the same mandate, and all enforced by the 
vice, and, by some equitable rule, to select from the | ume penalty. It is impossible to distinguish between 
whole number those best adapted to the purpose; and | the want of citizenship and the want of any other 
this without regard to their consent. qualification; and if a recruit be entitled to his dis- 
Now, it cannot be doubted that the government jj be. wouldve equally 
ae : .? entitled to it because only five feet five inches and 
like an individual, in regard to appointment to its 11. 12 in height. or thirty-five years and one d 
service, may prescribe the requisite qualifications, | od. eed J J N 
and insist upon or waive them in its discretion; and : : ; : 
that the person appointed or selected has no right to There is no better rule for interpretation than this 
relieve himself from his engagement by objecting his | —that ‘‘no statute shall be construed in such man- 
own want of qualification. And so it is equally clear, ner as to be inconvenient or against reason.” If a 
as the act may be done through the instrumentality | recruit were to claim exoneration from the service 
of un agent, that if he should transcend or neglect on the ground that, at the time ot his enlistment, he 
the instructions of his principal in regard to quali- Was under size, or under age, or infirm in body, 
would it not be a sufficient answer that the govern- 
ment, in its discretion, waived the objection because 
he had since attained the requisite height or age, or 
had recovered, or would probably recover. from his 
disease? or because he possessed qualities which 
would more than compensate for his alleged deficien- 
cics? And so, if the plea be that of alienage, it is 
not enough to say that, though constrained to the ad- 
mission that the native born or naturalized citizen 
must be supposed to possess greater valor and higher 
intelligence, and more approved fidelity than a mere 
stranger, yet there may be exceptions to the general 
rule; and that, in the particular case, the petitioner is 
a gallant and disciplined soldier, whose oath of fidel- 
ity when he took the bounty, and his long residence 
and connexions and interests in the country, furnish 
sufficient security for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. 


The law, in no part of it, is founded upon a sup- 
posed disability of the recruit to bind himself by his 
compact of enlistment. No such disability is recog- 
mised by the act even in regard to minors, but a 
mere protection granted to the immaturity of intel- 
lect by requiring the consent of the parent, guar- 
dian, or master. Without that qualified exemption, 
boys of any age would be subject to enlistment in 
the army, as they are in the navy, not only without, 
but against, the consent of their natural or legal pro- 
tectors; for the national sovereignty, in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, may overrule the muni- 
cipal laws of the states in relation to the incapacity 
of infants. (United States vs. Bainbridge, 1 Mason’s 
Reports 71.) An alien has no right, four.ded upon 
any principle, either of municipal or international 
law, to claim exemption from the consequences of 
his own voluntary engagement, whether for military 
or any other service. No one supposes that he la- 
bors under a disability in this respect; for though, by 
such a stipulation, he may, by possibility, involve 
himself in difficulties in regard to his allegiance to 
his native sovereign, that is a matter for his own 
consideration, and cannot affect the validity of hs 
new obligation. If any authority were necessary for 
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so self-evident a proposition, it would be found not 
only in the practice of employing foreign mercena- 
ries, which has prevailed among civilized nations in 
all ages, but in the doctrine as daid down by the most 
approved writers.—Vattel’s Law of Nations, p. 363; 
1 Chit. Black. 370. 

The rules by which the courts refuse to erforce 
contracts that are contrary to law have no applica- 
tion to a case like this; forthe contract of enlistment, 
if to be so called, is not obligatory upon the govern- 
ment under any circumstances, and cannot, as has 
been shown, be the less obligatory upon the recruit 
because he does not possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions. The act of congress does not, in that event, 
declare the enlistment to be void, or exclude the re- 
cruit from the service, but merely subjects the re- 
cruiting officer to punishment for his disregard of the 
legistative instructions. That the legal prohibition 
amounts to nothing more than this is obvious, from 
the consideration that the penalty is founded excle- 
sively upon the actual misconduct of the officer; for, 
though its letter is broad, its spirit surely would not 
reach beyond the case of wilful disobedience or cul- 
pable negligence; and such is the practical interpre- 
tation given to it by the war department.— Army 
Regulations of 1841, p. 126, 127. 

Now, it would be a new principle to establish that 
the misconduct of a public offier, in the performance 
of an official act, shall avoid the transaction againet 
the consent of the party aggrieved, and for the sole be- 
nefit of another party in nowise prejudiced; and it 
would be still more strange if the act prohibited to 
the officer has been procured without his connivanee 
or default by the fraud of the party complaining. 


In what has been said I have regarded the law of 
congress as designed to regulate the recruiting ser- 
vice with a view to the qualifications of recruits, and 
not as dictated by such weighty considerations as à 
fear of the public safety, or a jealousy of executive 
power. If, in the legislative mind, the republic 
would be endangered by the foreign nativity, or the 
infirmity or the debility of enlisted soldiers, a policy 
so grave would have been marked by decisive enact- 
ments, and not exhausted in petty penalties upon a 
subaltern officer. It ® moreover remarkable, in re- 
ference to the unnaturalized inhabitants, that, by a 
fluctuating legislation, the policy of employing them 
has varied, not according to the hazard, but the util- 
ity of their military service: for the authority to en- 
list them has been given to the recruiting officer io 
times of greatest peril, and withheld in those of great- 
est security. Thus, by the acts of 1802, 1808, and 
1315, he is directed to enlist able bodied citizens, but, 
by the acts of 1811 1812, 1813. 1814, the direction is 
to enlist able bodied men. (2 Story’s laws U. S. p. 
832, 1089, 1510, 1205, 1285, 1433.) And in another 
branch of the public defence, of no less importance 
and deeper solicitude to the nation, aliens are habi- 
tually and lawfully employed on that perilous field 
of her glory, where the treacherous mercenary may 
find fit allies in the treacherous winds and waves.— 
The act of congress of the 3d of March, 1813.“ for 
the regulation of seamen on board the public and 
pee vessels of the United States.” (2 Story’s laws 

.S. p. 1302,) throws light upon the present subject 
in two points of view; for, in the first place, it ex- 
pressly declares that, after the termination of the 
then existing war with Great Britain, the employ- 
ment of aliens on board all such vessels shall be un- 
lawful, and adopts the most decisive and vigorous 
measures, both precautionary and vindicatory, to 
prevent it; and then provides that the provisions of 
the act shall have no operation with respect to the 
subjects of any foreign nations which shall not, by 
treaty or special convention with the government of 
the United States, have prohibited on board of her 
public or private vessels the employment of native 
citizens of the United States. This act thus indicat- 
ed, on the one hand, that where a policy of utter and 
unqualified exclusion from the service exists, it is 
not left by congress to a vague, indirect, and doubt- 
ful implication; and on the other, that such a policy 
is never dictated by a puerile jealousy or a petty ap- 
palit os of danger. A case like the present may, 

think, be safely left to executive discretion, in the 
discharge of the constitutional duty to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed; inasmuch as the ex- 
ercise of that discretion, in the one way or the oth- 
er, can be no encroachment upon the legislative 
power; for, as the war department may dismiss a ro- 
cruit without cause shown, so it is no good cause for 
his dismission that he has practiced an imposition 
upon the government in regare to his qualification. 
This construction of the statute is, I think, in the 
true spirit of the law; while the opposite would 
open the door widely to the vilest frauds upon the publie 
service. lt is proper, howevor, to say. in Justice to 
the petitioner, that the record of this case furnishes 
* The qualification as to height has been since abolish- | no evidence of his having practiced a fraud upon the 
ed, See acis of congress of 1838, p. 105. | recruiting officer. 


It will be scen that the qualifications prescribed by 
this act of congress for the regulution of the recruit- 
ing officers, are I. That the recruit shall be effec- 
tive and able bodied: 2. That he shall be a citizen of 
the United States: 3. That he shall be at least five 
feet six inches high; 4. That he shall be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five years. 


transaction, but may, sanction and confirm it without 
the concurrence of the other party to the engage- 
ment. 

Let us now inquire how far these principles are ap- 
plicable tu the case before us. And this must depend 
upon the Jegislation of congress onthe subject. The 
question may be considered as arising in the construc- 
tion of the act of congress of the 16th March, 1802, 
fixing the military peace establishment of the United 
States; for, though there has been subsequent legis- 
Jation on the subject. it has no material bearing upon 
the present case. The provisions of the llth and 
12th sections of that act are as follows: 

“Sec. 1]. That the commissioned officers who 
shall be employed in the recruiting service to be 
keep up, by voluntary enlistment the corps as afore- 
said, shall be entitled to receive for every effective 
able bodied citizen of the United States who shall 
be enlisted by him for the term of five years, and 
mustered, of at least five feet six inches high, and 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years, 
the sum of two dollars: Provided, nevertheless, That 
this regulation, so far as respects the height and age 
of the recruit, shali not extend to musicians, or to 
those suldicrs who may re-enlist into the service: 
And provided, also, That no person under the age of 
twenty-one years shall be enlisted by any officer, or 
held in the service of the United States, without the 
consent of his parent, guardian, or master, first had 
and obtained, if any he have, and if any offreers shall 
enlist any person contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, for every such offence ne shall 
forfeit and pay the amount of the bounty and cloth- 
ing which the person so recruited may huve receiv- 
ed from the public, to be deducted out of the pay 
and emoluments of such officer. 

„Sec. 12. That there shall be allowed and paid to 
each effective able bodied citizen, recruited as afore- 
said, to serve fur the term of five years, a bounty of 
twelve dollars; but the payment of six dollars of the 
said bounty shall be deferred until he shail be mus- 
tered and have joined the corps in which he is to 
serve.“ 

These provisions, it will be seen, had a fourfold 
object: 
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footing of an origin enlistment; irasmuch as it does 
not appear from the record that the petitioner's re- 
enlistment was into the company or regiment to 
which he belonged at or about that time. If such 
were the fact, there could not de even a plausible 
objection on his part to the validity of his engage- 
ment; because the acts of congress of the 2d of 
March, 1833, and the 5thof July, 1838, give a boun- 
ty to “every able bodied non-commissioned officer, mu- 
sician, or private soldier, who may re-enlist into his 
company or regiment within two. months before, or 
one month after, the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice; thus dispensing with all other qualifications. 
(See acts of congress of 1833, s. 3 p. 72, and of 1838, 
8. 29, p. 105.) 


Whether the irregularity of re-enlisting into a dif- 
ferent company or regiment would affect the ques- 
tion of qualification, I deem it unnecessary to con- 
sider: my impression is that it would not. However 
that may be, these acts serve to confirm the convic- 
tion that, in the legislation of congress on this sub- 
pala has never been regarded in any other 

ight than as a mere qualification. 

I am of opinion that the judgment of the circuit 
court ought to be reversed, and the appellee remand- 
ed to service. 

[The judgment of the court we have already pub- 
lished.]} 


POLITICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


Several of the extracts designed for our last, un- 
der this head, were crowded out—and will be fouad 
below, with some additional ones. 


The importance attached to the course of our ve- 
nerable friend, of the Richmond Enquirer, one of 
the most experienced and adroit field marshals in 
every political contest, renders the circumstance of 
his ‘‘showing his hand,“ of no little consequence, as 
the following article from the Washington corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Mercury evincas. 


“The Richmond Enquirer has, after a long twist- 
ing, taken its stand against the administration, neither 
to the surprise nor mortification of its friends. We 
are desirous that all who are not with us, should 
openly. say so, without this hedging and dodging, so 
much in practice, to cheat for our patronage, under 
the guise and profession of friendship never sincere- 
ly felt. The Enquirer, beat about the bush, until 
the New Hampshire legislature caucus infurmally 
nominated Mr. Van Buren, and although his preten- 
sions had been previously rejected by the state cor- 


vention, held for the purpose of organizing political. 


action, and declaring its preferences for the pensi- 
dency, still Father Ritchie is so elated by this news, 
and a few doses sent him from the political quack 
shop in Maine, that suddenly his imagination is filled 
with stange conceits and visions, and allat once the 
splendor of anticipated victory has burst upon his 
view, so that his melody chaunts already, See the 
conquering hero comes,” in the person of Martin 
Van Buren. It is now clear,, that every democratic 
candidate is to be run down and read out by the 
ultra fraternity, who have taken Mr. Van Buren in- 
to keeping for their own special purposes. The 
time is not distant, when this tomahawk system will 
be applied to Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Calhoun, and any 
other prominent man, whom the people confide in, 
and whose public character is un obstacle to the 
preferment of their choice. The Globe on many 
occasions has adopted this course, and it is prepared 
to do so again, whenever their interests require it.” 


The Enquirer of the 14th thus notices the above: 
“The ahove is from the last Washington corres- 
ondent of the Philadelphia Mercury. We have 
bad frequent occasions to notice his false and party 
views, and begin to despair of correcting his oblique 
vision. He does injustice in imputing to us a desire 
to“run down“ every democratic candidate but Mr. 
Van Buren. The reverse is the fact. We have ever 
shown anxiety to treat the claims of all the candi- 
dates with the utmost respect and courtesy. It is 
true, we prefer Mr. Van Buren as our first choice, 
and among other reasons, because in 1840 the repub- 
lican party was wounded through his side, and 
through him, we think, the principles of that party 
should be again gloriously restored. But if he should 
not be selected by the convention, we shall go for the 
nominee of that body, with all our might and main 
—before the nomination is made we shall apply the 
tomahawk neither to Mr. Buchanan nor Mr. Cal- 
houn, nor to any other prominent candidate of the 
republican party. Our principles and our feelings 
equally forbid it. The correspondent of the Mer- 
cury will find it a task worse than that of Sisyphus, 
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We advise bim, at once, 
to abandon it. 

We can prove by record evidence, that the above 
extract contains a glaring error. We did not wait to 
bear from New Hampshire, to express the sentiments 
in relation to Mr. Tyler, called forth by a communi- 
cation of one of his friends. Our article was writ- 
ten on Monday and published on Tuesday, the 4th 
inst., and we did not receive the news of the action 
of the New Hampshire legislature nominating Mr. 
Van Buren till Thursday, the 6th inst. This will 
show how httle credit should be attached to the 
views of the Mercury's correspondent on this and 
other points. He should follow more closely Davy 
Crockett’s famous advice—because without facts his 
superstructure must “topple down” and destroy the 
builder. 

Mn. Cal now. The Macon (Ga.) Messenger thus 
discourses in relation to the consistency of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and asserts that the truth of every assertion 
contained in the extract below can be established 
from the indubitable testimony of the records of the 
country. 

«In 1816, the god-father of a protective tariff—in 
1832, the advocate of nullification to overthrow it— 
in 1833, the supporter of the compromise act—in 
1841, the violent opponent of it—in 1816, the advo- 
cate of a national bank—in 1834, proposing to extend 
its charter 12 years—in 1838 and 1841 denouncing it 
as unconstitutional—in 1816, the advocate of a sys- 
tem of internal improvements—in 1819, the moving 
spirit, that breathed liſe into it—in 1832, the denoun- 
cer of it, as entailing all the evils of the tariff—in 
1843, again its advocate—in 1836, the advocate of 
distributing the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the states, and the author of the scheme 
—in 1841, the reviler of the scheme as unconstitution- 
al—in 1842, the advocate of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands being continued in the treasury, as the only 
constitutional mode of application—in J834, the au- 
thor of the proposition to take them from the old 
states, and to cede them to the states in which they 
lie—in 1816, the author of the proposition to appro- 
priate the bonus of the United States Bank to works 
of internal improvement—in 1840, the reviler of 
those who voted for his proposition—in 1825, the 
proud boaster of his great services in giving being 
to the “American system”—now the traducer of those 
who acted with him and followed his lead—The au- 
thor of the system of internal improvements, which 
has squandered so many millions of dollars for no 
good end, and now the prosecuting reviler of those 
who attempt to carry out the schemes he planned— 
The opponent of the sub-treasury in 1834—the great 
advocate of it now— he advocate of every measure 
hated by the south, and the bold senator, who declar- 
ed in 1842, that he had not changed any of these 
pon pen and yet the supplicant for their votes— 

he blustering advocate of ‘free trade.’ In his whole 
congressional career before his connexion with Mr. 
Monroe’s cabinet, he was the ultra advocate of pro- 
tection both by his votes and speeches. A member 
of the senate since 1832, amidst all the excitement 
of the tariff question, he has never yet presented to 
the American people the first {ree trade proposition. 
This is the politician who never yet raised a party 
around him, and this is the political waethercock, 
whose friends have erected a press at Macon, to per- 
suade the people of Georgia to follow him. ‘This is 
the presidential aspirant, who cannot get the vote of 
any two states in the union. What an imposition 
upon common sense.” 


The Petersburg Republican thinks the Enquirer, 

i parting the Georgia belligerants, showed foul play. 
t Says:— 

Notwithstanding the sole object of the Enquirer 
has been to discountenance this jarring among friends, 
see what an instance itself presents of the tendency 
to take sides, when we attempt to separnte the parties 
in a combat. First, as we suppose that the Enquirer’s 
rebuke was intended for these Georgia papers and 
their correspondents, we presume it might have been 
understoo4 by them, without quoting the abusive lan- 
guage used, or the untrue statement made, in regard 
to Mr. Calhoun. Again, although the language both 
of “Wirt” and a “Spectator” excite the ‘‘surprise 
and regret” of the Enquirer, yeta “Spectator” whose 
language is so much more violent of the two, gets off 
without further individual reproach, while poor 
“Wirt” is not only himself made the subject of se- 
vere castigation, but the channel through which un- 
der a certain alternative a threat is held out to “the 
great body” of Mr. Calhoun's friends. The Enqui- 
rer believes that they would be the first to reprobate 
and disclaim *‘Wirt’s” course. If so, what was the 
use of making this threat even under an alterna- 
tive?” 

The Harrisburg Argus, a Cass paper, in reply to 
the accusation from some Tylerite of sailing in Van 


to attempt to sow dissensions between the friends of] Buren’s interest under false colors, remarks:— 


T have considered the case as standing upon the{ the leading republicans. 


„We have thought, still think, and will continue to 
think that the effort of a few interested inen to place 
John Tyler in the front rank of the democracy, is one 
of the most supremely ridiculous humbugs that has 
been attempted in this age ofhumbuggery. We had 
no objection to Mr. Tyler’s coming back into the re- 
publican fold as an humble, private soldier. But as 
to placing him at the head of our victorious army— 
committing to his guardianship that proud banner that 
is now waving in triumph from the battlements of 
nearly every state in the union, we would rather see 
its stars and stripes borne to the earth by any of the 
gallant men who have stood by it in sunshine and in 
storm, than floating aloft, in doubtful triumph. with 
one as its standard bearer who deserted its folds in 
the darkest hour of its history. If there is any thing 
in these sentiments that render us liable to the charge 
that has been made against us, we are guilty, guilty, 
guilty.” 

The Globe says: 

“The democracy should guard itself at every point; 
and especially against the advances of the non-de- 
scripts—the no-party men—who ure uniformly venal, 
and take an attitude to hold the balance of power be- 
tween parties, so as to be able to sell themselves, 
and sacrifice the honest cause to the speculators in 
politics.” . 

To this, the Richmond Whig says: 

„Regarding the Globe as the exponent of the demo- 
cratic party, we hail this expression of opinion with 
high satisfaction. The whigs, we believe, have long 
since, and with great unanimity, determined that they 
will no longer give rewards to such characters, nor 
permit themselves to be prayed upon by them. A 
similar determination was only wanting from the de- 
mocracy, to render Coto- boyism in politics so unprofi- 
table as to be abandoned by universa) consent. It 18 
only the venal and mercenary—(with the exception 
of a few sky-scrapers)—who have not decided opi- 
nions, or rather who profess to belong to no party, 
that they may hover upon the skirts of both the great 
parties, and plunder the baggage-waggons of either, 
as opportunity allows. Since the advent of Tylerism, 
this class of politicians has greatly multiplied—and 
has thriven wonderfully, as the rewards held out 
were vastly tempting, and there were no other means 
under heaven by which a Tyler party could be 
created. All the purely venalof either party assem- 
bled upon thie debateable no-party ground, in the 
hopes of plunder. As the whigs or the democrats 
bade fairest to be in the ascendant, they leaned to 
the one or the other—taking good care, however, 
not to commit themselves too fartoeither. If whig- 
gery drooped and hung its head, they readily des- 
cried some blemish in it, or discovered some virtue 
in democracy never before visible. Iſ the democra- 
cy was to break down under its accumulated outrages 
against popular rights and good government—they 
were suddenly seized with a holy horror of its mani- 
fold abominations. This system, of balancing be- 
tween the great parties, they have reduced toa science 
and many of them practice it with great dexterity, 
and pursue it regularly for a livelihood. i 

The countenånce which they have received from 
Capt. Tyler and the democracy has alone enabled 
them to flourish. Now that hostilities are raging be- 
tween the captain and the right wing of the democra- 
cy, and the latter is suffering severely from the defec- 
tion of its forces to the quarters of the Cow-boys, the 
Globe formally anathematizes the whole gang as 
public plunderers and pirales—hostes humani generis, 
who are entitled to no favor or mercy from any hon- 
est man. ' 

We shake hands with the Globe on this. We con- 
cur with it heartly in desiring the extermination of 
this pestiferous and demoralizing brood, and will do 
whatever we can to eflect it. As soon as the guv- ` 
ernment shall get over its present syncope, it will 
be in the power either of the whigs or democrats, to 
apply a remedy in the premises. In the meantime, 
by the co-operation of both of them, they can, toa 
very great extent, protect each other and prevent 
themselves from being preyed upon by the Cow-bcys. 
In all state appointments, they may do this most etlec- 
tually; for the whigs and democrats together, compose 
four-fifths of every state legislature in the union.— 
Let them everywhere resolve that the gentry, who 
are too pure to associate with either of them, or to 
belong to either party, shall not use them to their 
own individual aggrandizement. Let them act upon 
the principle that the whig or the democrat, who has 
sense enough to form an opinion and honesty enough 
to avow it, is to be preferred to the imbecile, or the 
purist or the mercenary who cannot come to a decis» 
ion, or is ashamed of his principles, or, from sordid 
considerations, is afraid to declare them.” 


WHAT THE Locorocos THINK OF JOHN T'YLER.— 
The locofoco party are consistent. Their principles 
teach them never to lose sight of the plunder, or to 
be scrupulous from whose hands it is offered to them 
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Hence when the present imbecite who is, by peci- 
dent, our president, offered nimself and his ofhees 


for vedo the pobae shambles. it was no matter of 
surprise that the bidders were all from the loroſoco 
rinks. The ruse succeeded. ser. himself a de- 


ceiver and traitor, was golled by the bended knee 
and flattering lips of the fawning sycophants. Their 
hungry mouths, once crammed to overflowing by 
Van Buren, were again filled by Tyler. But the 
victim of this cunning Jocofoco imposition has come 
for his pay. In return for the profuse lavishment of 
the public plunder, he claims that there shall be 
“HTonor among thieves.” Tyler has played long 
enough into his adversaries’ hands, and now urges 
his claim for the “odd trick.” To sav that these 
demands have carried consternation into the locofo- 
cvo ranks, would but ſeebly express the actual state 
of the case. But what is to be done? They had 
hoped that the imbecile could have been hoodwink- 
ed aud cheated another year. But they fear the loss 
of the goud will of John Tyler, weil knowing that it 
will be accompanied with the certain loss of the 
‘Joaves and fishes.’ The subterranean wing of the 
grand army, through their organs, the Globe, Penn- 
syivanian, &c., make no secret of their opinions of 
the demerits of the traitor. The Argus, et id onme 
genus, to whom the taste of the spoils is too sweet, 
shelter themselves in silence. The third division, 
headed by the Richmond Enquirer. Democratic Re- 
view, &c., have undertaken the arduous task to en- 
ligüten the obtuse intellect of John Tyler, in regard 
to his true position in the locofoco ranks. 

‘The difference between the whigs and loco focos 
so far as Tyler is concerned. may be stated in a few 
words. The former believed him honest, and gene- 
rously gave him their support. The latter purchas- 
ed hiw with a full knowledge of his treachery, dis- 
honesty, and utter imbecility. l Mbany Jour. 


This is well and truly stated. The whigs have no 
cause for self-reproach in taking a retrospect of their 
treatment of Capt. Tyler. Bating the unfortunate 
conſidence they lavished unworthily upon him, they 
have nothing to regret. Their lofty. disinterested 
and noble course, in spurning him and his offices, 
when they found him treacherous to their principles, 
will, when the prejudices and passions of the day 
are passed, redound to their lasting houor. There is 
no such i.stance in the annals of party of disregard 
of sell, and stern devotion to principle and country. 

When the whigs cast Tyler off as base and treach- 
erous. he was eagerly seized upon by the democrats, 
and courted and flattered, until he came to regard 
himself the most popular man in the confederacy. 
‘They knew what he was, when they thus took him 
to their bosoms. But they were greedy for the 
spoils—and not very fastidious about the source 
whence they came. They did not feel that they 
were degrading themseles, in playing the hypocite, 
nd sucking treasury pap, by means of the/ most 
fulsome eulogies of John Tyler—which in their 
Learts they knew to be unmerited. Their moral 
code did not condemn such a line of conduct. Their 
sell-respect interposed no barrier to such truckling 
and huiniliating dissimulation. Thrift was to fol- 
low fawning and falsehood—and they did not hesitate 
to bend the knee to Mr. Tyler, and bespatter him 
with praises—which their consciences told them 
were false. 

Now thatthey are attempting to get rid of their 
vicum, the arguments, they use to excuse themselves, 
furnish the amplest vindication of the whigs. The 
Globe in so many words calls him an ‘unprincipled 
traitor.” The Enquirer, in terms less strong, but not 
less expressive, places him in the same unenviable 
category. “We consider him (it says) a whig in 
1840.“ He is a democrat now, it is true - but he 
was a whig in '40. Ele betrayed or deserted the par- 
ty that erected him—and therefore we cannot sup- 
port him fur the presidency! This is the confession, 
in substance, of the Enquirer. How completely 
does it Justify the whigs for casting off the traitor— 
and what a rebuke is it to the Euquirer, which shed 
tears over the persecutions of poor Mr. Tyler, and 
thought him the worst-used man alive! Now when 
luis patronage is pretty nearly exhausted, and he is 
becuonyng troublesome—O! he was a whig in 40, and 
of codrse, a traitor since that time. and, therefore, 
not fit to associate with democrats; and the whigs 
treated him right! [Richmond Whig. 

“PLors—CumMPLoTs AND COUNTERPOTS” exclaims 
the Charlestou Mercury, in alluding to the grand dis- 
coveries which are made every day by the political 
plotfinders and plotsnuffers of 1843; and the Mercury, 
duly impressed with the threatening nature of the 
numerous ainbuscadoes which thus besetour feet like 
stecitraps and spring guns, remarks on the subject as 
Jollows: 

“Dues anybody remember ever to have heard of 
such general prevalence of plotting as is charged 
upon the politicians of this country! Every man is 


p plotting aud every apt 1 plot. Sitter dcslans are 
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so universal, that one might suppose mankind. by 115 the friends of Mr. Ter, in every part of the 


an over curious interpretation of seriptare, hac not | Coton, are preparing to organize for the coming pre- 
only determined to keep the right hand in ignorance |sidential eleetion ona broad democratie basis, having 
of deings of the lef, but to give it notuing of its for their main det the presentation of Mr. Tyler's 


own ta do. 


The Madisonian has bestowed much patriotic earn- 
estness, one time and another, in establishing a great 
plot of the ‘ultra’—Mr. Van Buren (with colonel 
Benton for his tail) and Mr. Clay. If any reader of 


that paper doubts the truth of the plots, he must be 


singularly hardened against the perpetual wash of 
editorial matter.” 

Next in importance to this, was a plot between 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, the object of which 
is not very clearly explained, but it was understood 
that some folks would know more about it when the 
time came, and that some other folks had better look 
out. We next hear dimly bruited abroad that there 
is a plot between Mr. Clay and Mr. Culhoun—then 
with more certainty that there is really a bona fide 
plot between Mr. Tyler and Mr. Calhoun. We have 
not noticed the infinite nu : ber of subordinate, or as 
they may be called, branch plots that ramified and 
dangled from each of the main trunks—their name 
was Jegion. 

The last considerable one that has come to light, 
is between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Van Buren, and is 
given by the U. S. Gazette, one of the discreetest 
and most respectable of the whig papers.” 


Poor Dr. Dablancour of the “Budget of Blunders,” 
should have lived in this “anno domini” for when 
asked if he did not smell at rat, he could smell 
nussing at all.“ But now, everybody smells a rat, 
smells several rats, and, like a Scotch terrier, nose 
down, runs into all corners of the room, puff, puff, 
snuff, snuff, bewildered by the counter-trail of so 
many plots. The United States Gazette, for exam- 
ple, was at it again yesterday about John C. Spencer. 
—this plot is the Gazette's special property—no 
other paper has the news,—and seemed to think that 
all its suspicions were confirmed from the alleged 
fact that the democratic papers took part against 
Slidell Mackenzie for his execution of Philip Spen- 
cer and his associates on board the Somers, and that 
this arose from a wish to gratify the secretary of the 
treasury. It is a hard case, certainly, if all expres- 
sion of opinion 13 to be tortured into evidences of 
being part and parcel in a conspiracy: but, granting 
that the Gazette has aright to make such deductions, 
is it sure of its premises? There's the Pennsylvani- 
an now—itis a democratic journal, spoken of gene- 
rally as having favorable dispositions towards Mr. 
Van Buren; was it very savage and ferocious at Sli- 
dell Mackenzie—iid it condemn the Somers’ execu- 
tion? We may be mistaken perhaps, but if memory 
serves us, the course of that journal was precisely 
the reverse of all this. After the Gazette has set- 
tled the matter in regard to the Pennsylvanian, a 
glance, in the same connection, might be taken at 
other democratic papers. [ Penn. 

Ma. TrIER— Organize“ Organize! We notice 
with great gratification that the friends of Mr. Ty- 
ler, in every part of the union, are preparing to or- 
ganize for the coming presidential election on a 
broad democratic basis, having for their main object 
the presentation of Mr. Tyler’s name to the cousi- 
deration of the country, the republican party, and 
the national convention, whose duty it will be, in 
May, 1814, to designate a candidate for the suffra- 
ges of the republicans. 

This is as it shonld be. 

The friends of Mr. Van Buren have already in ex- 
istence the old organization under which they fought 
in 1840. The friends of Messrs. Calhoun, Johnson, 
Cass, and Buchanan, are every where organizing 
with a view to bring forward the merits of their re- 
spective favorites, and press their names upon the 
deliberations of the national convention. 


The friends of Mr. Tyler owe it to themselves to 
be up and doing in the cause of their favorite, in or- 
der that we may be heard in all the political meet- 
ings of our party, and in the general convention of 
Baltimore. (Madisonian. 


ORGANIZATION or THE TIR Party. The Bal- 
timore American says: A lresh attempt bas been 
made to bring outa Tyler party from the bosom of 
the land. ‘The Madisonian displayed a Tyler flag 
soon after the mass meeting in New York some time 
ago, and declared thata Tyler parly was in existence; 
but on that occasion the spirits summoned from the 
vasty deep did not come which they were called.— 
The flag wilted down and stuck close to the staff with- 
out giving furth even a flutter. l 

But *‘now’s the day and now's the hour!” It is 
thought that the sowings of the last two years ought 
to be coming up by this tiine—nay, the field should be 
ripening for the harvest. The official horn is sounded 
to call the reapers together. 


name to the consideration of the country, the repub- 
lican party, and the national convention, whose duty 
it will be in May, 1844, to designate a candidate for 
the suffrages of the republicans.” The friends of 
Mr. Van Buren, it is added, have their old organiza- 
tion; the friends of Messrs. Calhoun, Johnson, Cass, 
and Buchanan, are every where orpanizing for their 
respective favorites—why should not the friends of 
Mr. Tyler organize for (heir favorite? Certainly; why 
not? For what other purpose were they put in office? 
If republicans are ungrateful that is no reason why 
office holders should be ungrateful too. 


But there is a special reason for the organization of 
the Tyler party at this juncture. In the belief that 
Mr. Tyler has thousands amd tens of thousands of 
friends in the country the official journal says—" We 
wish to know who they are and where they are.” Hence 
the necessity of organization. It is hich time that the 
books should be posted and bills made out, and that 
some earnest should be given of the services paid for 
in advance. The recruiting sergeants, to change the 
illustration, have been traversing the country and 
paying out bounty money long enongh. Let the drum 

e beat; there must be a mustering of the men, officers, 
rank and file, trumpeters and all. The leaders in the 
adventurous enterprise of attempting the national ci- 
tadel can no longer afford to trust to uncertainties; 
they must know their force—for the time of attack 
draws near. 


But we must not do injustice to the motives and 
objects of this organization which is now called for. 
The journals of the administration declare that Mr. 
Tyler has not disposed of the patronage of the go- 
verninent with any view to his own election; the 
country is told that he looks solely to the public good, 
and that he is utterly indifferent himself respecting 
further honors or station. One of the official writers 
says: 

“So far us the democratic party is concerned, the 
president and his cabinet, in the disposal of the fede- 
ral patronage, have dealt liberally by the friends of 
every candidate. Important and influential supporters 
attached to each have been preferred, and hold the 
most responsible trusts; and in no case has an appoint- 
went been made looking to the prospects of John Ty- 
ler for the succession.” 


Mr. Tyler's fi iends indeed are called upon to organ- 
ize for him—but it is from patriotic considerations 
merely. The reasons are thus set forth: 

“Impressed with the necessity of preserving union 
in the ranks of the demccracy, and of collecting a 
great country’s party which will harmonise all con- 
flicting elements, and bring together a vast support 
of the moral influence which could not be concentrat- 
ed under party banners, or with party devices, the 
friends of the administration have determined, at this 
juncture. to submit the name of John Tyler as a 
candidate for the presidency. They have not com- 
plained that organization has been perfected by oth- 
er candidates, and greatly so by the influence of the 
patronage of this administration. They have sub- 
mitted to some injustice at the hands of these men, 
thus countenanced; and, being now convinced that 
the schism which is every where apparent must 
lead to the final demolition of the great principles 
at stake, they offer the name of John Tyler to the 
country as the most available candidate, and the man 
best calculated to combine all influences, north and 
south, and to unite the differences which now sepa- 
rate them.“ 


It appears that the democracy are not as grateful 
as they ought to be for this kind effort to conciliate 
their difficulties. They refuse to be touched to the 
heart by the disinterested benevolence shown by Mr. 
Tyler in giving them the offices of the government. 
The Globe exclaims—“ was there ever any thing so 
ridiculous as this attempt of the utilice holders to trans- 
plant themselves into the Baltimore convention?” In- 
gratitude, thy name is democracy! What a return for 
more than two years of favors, courtesies, and gentle 
blandishments! 


That surly journal, the impracticable Glohe, goes 
on to ridicule the Tyler inovement in the following 
strain: 

“But Mr. Tyler is not the only Harrisburg appari- 
tion which is to rise amidst the assembled democra- 
cy of the Union at Baltiinore. Spencer is to appear 
as the representative of the democracy of New 
York, to claim Mr. Van Buren's mantle. Porter, as 
the Simon Pure of Pennsylvania, is to claim Mr. 
Buchanan’s robes. Wicklitfe will come in for Co- 
lone) Johnson’s habiliments—the red waiscoat of the 
Thames, as well as the well worn civil apparel ia 
which he has served his country for upwards of thir- 
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ty years; and then Tyler and Upshur will march at 
the head of this train of regenerated democrats in 
the southern attire, of which they are to strip Mr. 
Calhoun. Messrs Nelson and Henshaw, as novi- 
tiates, will probably divide the costume of Gen. Cass, 
between them. Mr. Nelson will be content, as having 
been himself a litle in the diplomatique line, to wear 
his foreign honors. Mr. Henshaw, as more familiar 
with the customs, may take upon himself to seize 
everything else which the general may have, as con- 
traband and smuggled commendations for the con- 
vention.“ 
The public generally will doubtless await with 


much interest the final organization of the Tyler par- 
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acted as the hond and cement of the entire Harrison throughout the union. Through their representatives 
| party throughout the union. It was the first giant in the state legislature, they expressed a preference 
impulse given to the avalanche of 1840; the first for November, 1843, because they believed that the 
“roll of the bull”? which crushed locofocoism in its! interest and welfare of the country would be best 
onward course; the Lexington of the moral and po- promoted by it Although they have not fonnd rea- 
litical revolution of the people against their task-:son to change these views, they are prepared, we 
masters and oppressors! think, to adopt the latest period, on the ground that 
The invitation is extended in unbounded cordiali- the earlier time has not given general satisfaction to 
ty, and we trust it will be accepted in the same! the party in several other states. Upon this point 
spirit of fraternal kindness. We ask our hig they do not require the dissent of an actual majority, 
brethren of the press to be bearers of the request. believing that the question ought to be yielded to even 
which Philadelphia city and county make to the! a respectable minority. We cannot doubt, at any 
whigs of the union, and to promulgate through their | rate, that, actuated by a sincere desire to promote a 
columns that every arrangement will be made for cordial union among all the members of the demo- 


ty, since thero is some curiosity to know what will] their comfort and convenience. Come one! come all! cratic family, the republicans of this state will cheer 
be the form and body of it. The elements which are | and here let ns ratify anew those bonds of amity and fully make any such concession. 


to compose it are yet in a state somewhat chaotic, 


kindness which treachery has been unable to sun- 


mingled up with other democratic elements. But] der, and which time can never impair! 


„organization“ is now the word. 
[ Balt. American. 
Wuaris a Democrar? Is this question to be re- 
solved by referring to the question—**Whom did you 


| [Philadelphia Forum. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
We subjoin from the Globe, the following reply 


vote for heretofore for the presidency? or did you from the New York democratic state central eom- 


sustain this or that measure?” The last may be a 
good test. but not the first. | 
According to the first, is Francis P. Blair a demo- 
ecra? If uniform opposition to Henry Clay is to be 
the test, then Mr. Blair is no democrat, because he 
was the decided friend of Henry Clay against the 


| cipate the slightest difficulty on this point. 


mittee to that of Indiana, upon the subject of the 
time of holding the national convention, from which 
it will be seen that so far as New York is concerned, 
although the committee have not the power to act 
definitively in the matter, there is no reason to anti- 
The ques- 


old Hero, and all the world, —the chief instrument tion as to time has been referred to a state conven- 


used to make Henry Clay secretary of state. 
Blair then according to this rule is no democrat. 


Is uniform advocacy of xeneral Jackson an uner- the most perfect hormony of action. 


ring test of democracy, then the editors of the En- 
quirer and Albany Argus are no democrats; for the 
one declared that Gen. Jackson was so ignorant that he 
could not construe the plainest section of on act of con- 
gress, and the other denounced him in unmeasured 
terms. They then, are no democrats. 

Is Mr. Van Buren a democrat? If those who vo- 


ted for Mr. Madison are democrats, and those against | 


him federalists, then Mr. Van Buren, having voted 
against Mr. Madison, is no democrat. 


Mr. | tion, which will assemble in New York in September, 


and it will there be disposed of in a way to insure 
Thus one by 


jane vanish those supposed impediments to our. suc- 


cess over which whiggery so fondly rejoices. 
Penn. 
From the Globe. 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

We think the reply of the New York democratic 
central convention to that of Indiana, decisive as to 
the time of holding the national convention. The 
opinion expressed in behalf of the democracy of the 


state, by the commiltee—that ‘although they have not | 


A kind and ſorbearing spirit among republicans, 
and a cordial acquiescence in the decisions of the 
national convention, whether held at the earlier or 
the later period, are far more essential to success, 
and to the restoration to the democratic ascendeney 
in the union, than any question to time or place.— 
We are happy to perceive, in the indications from 
all the states, the general prevalence of such a sen- 
: timent. With great regard, your fellow citizens. 
W. L. MARCY, 
J. VAN BUREN, 
EDWIN CROSWELL, 
C. VOSBURGH, 
JOHN. V: E. PRUYN. 
Democratic state central committee of N. F. 
To John Lester, D. L. McFarland, George J. Chapman, 
James Blake, M. B. Palmer, James P. Drake, Julius 
Nicolai, Powell Howland, J. Soule, jr., Indiana dem. 
state central committee. 
P. S.—We ought perhaps to add, that, in relation 
to the place, there is, in this state, no diversity of 
opinion—all being agreed upon Baltimore. 


IRELAND. 


The following account of Ireland, from the pen of 


Is Mr. Calhoun a democrat? He opposed General found reason to change their views, they are yet prepared one of the best Geographists in this country, pre par- 


Jackson's administration and yoted against Mr. Van te think to adopt the latest period, on the ground that the 
| earlier time has not given general satisfaction to the party 


Buren as minister to England. 


According to this 
test, then, he is no democrat. 


in several other states” - puts an end to all difficulty, so 


And so on through the whole category; and, at this far as New York is concerned. 


rate, we have scarcely a democrat in the Jand. 

Let us come to measures. Js he alone a democrat, 
who voted against the bauk, internal improvements, 
and a protective tariff? 

Mr. Van Buren cannot be a demecrat, because he 
voted to erect turn-pike gates on the Cumberland 
road, and for the tariff of 1828, and declared, in his 
Albany speech, that he would have voted for the 
preceding tariff. had he been present. According to 
test, then, he is no democrat. 

Is Mc. Calhoun a democrat? He voted for the last 
bank, and sought also to renew its charter, for the 
purpose, us he expressed it, ‘of unbanking the bank, 
through the bank.’ According to this test he, then, 
is no democrat. 

Are Geo. M. Dallas, Wm. Wilkins, and C. J. Inger- 
soll, democrats? They advocated the renewal of the 
charter of the bank, &., &c. According to this test, 
then, they are not democrats. 

Is the sub-treasury a test of democracy? · Then is 
the editor of the Enquirer no democrat; for he op- 
posed it Justily, and never has espoused it. 

Now, will the candid editors who oppose Mr. Ty- 
ler's administration. give us a defination of what they 
mean by democracy? Come, lay down your rule, 
gentlemen, and LET THE PEOPLE APPLY ir! 

{ Madisonian. 
PROPOSED NATIONAL MASSCONVENTION. 

At the whig celebration of the late national anni- 
versary in the city and county of Philadelphia the 
following appears among the published proceed- 
ings: 

“Prior to the adjournment the following resolu- 
tion was offered by James S. Wallace, esq. and car- 
ried amidst the most unbounded acclamation: 

Resolved, That the whigs of Philadelphia tender 
an invitation to the whigs of the whole union to 
meet in grand muss convention on the 4th of July, 
1844, at Independence Square, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to respond to the nomination of the nation- 
al whig convention.” 

We trust this invitation, issued by the whigs of 
Philadelphia to the whigs of the union, to respond to 
the numination of the whig national convention 
which meets at Baltimore in May next, will be cir- 
culated from Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to 

the Oregon, We are all aware of the miituence 
Whien the mass conventiog at baltimore in 1810 bad 
upon tie whiz party; assomiativas were there enter- 
ed into, irivuustips wormed, correspond Gices arrange 


Albany, July 4, 1843. 


| My pear sirs: In compliance with the request 


of the democratic state central committee of Indiana, 
[ enclose to your care a reply to their suggestions, 
from the state central committee of this state. 
Permit me to assure you at the same time, that 
while the democracy of this state warmly respond to 
the expression of a preference for Mr. Van Buren, 
made by their political friends in the legislature, and 
will present his name, with great unanimity to the 
acceptance of the national convention, they will be 
found among the foremost in an active support of the 
democratic nominee. Cordially and truly yours, &c. 


E. CROSWELL. 

Messrs. Blair & Rives. 

Albany, July 4, 1843. 

GentLemen: We have read your address to the 
democratic party of the United States, in relation to 
its harmony and unity of action through a national 
convention, and the accompanying resolution, re- 
questing the democratic central] committees of the 
different states to forward to the Washington Globe 
and Richmond Euquirere the choice of time and place 
of their respective states. 

We cannot too warmly approve the spirit in which 
this suggestion is made. ‘lhe singleness of purpose 
with which the republicans of Indiana—yielding 
their own views and preferences as to the time of 
holding the convention— urge the harmony and well- 
being of the democratic party as a paramount con- 
sideration, is of itself, strong‘and gratifying proof of 
‘the devotion of the democracy to their cause and 
principles. 

In reply to your inquiry we do not venture to speak 
in scarcely any sense connected with our designation 
asa state committee. The objects of our appoint- 
ment do not, we conceive embrace any authority over 
this particular question, and we are to be understood 
in no other light than as giving information of what, 
with very full opportunities for judging, we are sa- 
tisfied is the feeling of the democracy of the state.— 
Fortunately the matter has been referred to a state 
convention, to be held in Septeinber, which we have 
no doubt, will act wisely, aud in a right and harmoni- 
ous spirit. 

The repadticans of New York cannot participate 

pisany controversy socul the tine of holding the na- 
tina! convention. They have never telt tenacious 
upo : the pori; eie desirous rather, that the period 


ed by its author for his Geographical Dictionary, but 
in consequence of present interesting movements in 
relation to that country, sent py him to the National 
Intelligencer for publication, deserves room in the 
National Register: 

IRELAND, in latitude, extends from Cape Clear, in 
the county of Cork, 51 deg. 26 min. north to Malin 
Head. in the county of Donegal, 55 deg. 22 min. and 
| in longitude west of London from the extreme eastern 

part of county Down 5 deg. 40 min. to the western- 
most point of the county of Kerry 10 deg. 30) min. 
The latter is also the westernmost land of Europe. 
The outlines of the island rudely approach a rhom- 
: boid. The greatest length is in a northeast die 
rection from Cape Clear to Fair Head, only a few 
| miles exceeding 300; the area so near as to admit the 
adoption of 32,000 English square miles, which yields 
a mean breadth of 140 miles. On Black’s Atlas it is 
stated, The island contains 29,499.550 imperial 
acres; whereof 14,603,415 acres are cultivated, or 
capable of cultivation, the remainder being covered 
with mountains, bogs, and lakes. The sea which se- 
parates Ireland from Great Britain varies considera- 
bly in breadth. The shortest distance vetween the 
two islands is from Fair Head, in Antrim. to the 
Mull of Cantire, in Argyleshire., which is 12 miles. 
From Port Patrick, in Galloway, (Scotland,) to the 
nearest point of Antrim, it is 22 miles. From [Holy 
Head (Island of Anglesey) to Houth Head it is 60 
miles; and from Carnsore point, in Wexford, (south- 
east angle of Ireland,) to St. David’s Head, in Wales, 
about 50 miles. The greatest width of the Irish sea 
is 130 miles.” ) 
The ancient and yet popular, though not official 
provincial division of Ireland, was into Ulster on the 
north, Connaught west, Leinster east, and Munster 
south. Before entering on the existing administra- 
tive divisions, the counties, we may observe that the 
climate of Ireland is the superlative of that uniſormi- 
ty of temperature so characteristic of western Eu- 
rope; but must premise that, in speaking of this uni- 
formity, we must be understood to mean comparative, 
as, though the seasons of Ireland, to apply particu- 
larly to those of that island, are mild and uniform 
when compared even with those of England, still the 
seasons of the former differ greatly as regards tem- 
perature and moisture with each other. But, with 
these differences, Ireland is, beyond all comparison 
in the expanse of the earth of equal polan approach, 
the most habitable. When preparing the article 
“Climate” for the Philadelphia edition of Brewster's 
Encyclopedia I was at great pains to procure and 
colfate tahles of wind and temperature, and fonnd 
l froin the document that the mean annual temperature 
loj Englard, or rather Great Britain, was 46 oJ, Eug- 


od, opinions interclauged, aud promises giren when! ised upon should ve sausiuctory to their inicuds| land aloue 47.79; Ireland 48.90. 
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Again, in addition to a higher mean, Ireland has 
very remarkably less violent extremes than either 
England or Scotland. The subjoined tabular view 
of the counties of Ireland, with their respective num- 
ber of inhabitants, is from Black's Atlas, Edinburgh, 
1841, though the data in regard to population were 
from 183]: 


Popula- 


Areu in 


Counties. Ene’ 5 Fe County 
ng’h sq. Population. ſtion to 
(In Ulster.) miles. sq. mile Towns. 
Antrim 1,186; 325,615 2740Carrickf. 
Armagh 513 220, 134 428 Armagh 
Cavan 740 227.933 3210[Cavan 
Donegal 1.82 289.149 159 Lifford 
own 955, 352.012 368 Downp. 
Fermanagh 736| 149,763 203 Enniski. 
Londonderry 8100 222.012 274| Derry 
Monaghan 511] 195.536 382| Monag 
Tyrone 7 304,468 258 Omagh 
Total 2.286.622 270 
Counties. 
(In Connaught.) 
alway 414,634 1330Galwn 
Leitrim 141.124 214 Carrick 
Mayo 366.238 178[Castleb'r 
Roscommon 952 249.613 2620 Roscom. 
Sligo 679 171,765 252 Sligo 
Total 6.765 1.343.511 193 
_ Counties. 
(in Leinster.) 
Carlow 344 81.988 238 Carlow 
Dublin 38 380.163 979 DuBLIN 
Kildare 612 105,424 178] Kildare 
Kilkenn 803! 193,686 242) Kilken’y 
King’s County 825 144.225 175 Tullam. 
Longford 412 112,558 278 Longtor. 
Louth 322 107,481 333] Dundalk 
Meath 886| 176, 826 2000 Trim 
Queen's County 620 145,851 235 Marvbo. 
Westmeath 601 136,872 2260 Mulling. 
Wexford 882 182,713 207 Wexfor. 
Wicklow 673 121.557 180] Wicklo. 
g mean. 
7,372 1,892,348 243 
Counties. 
(In Munster.) 
are 1.254 258,322 206 Ennis 
Cork 2.765 810,732 293 Cork 
Kerry 1.795 263,126 1460 Tralee 
Limerick 1,054, 315,355 299 Lim’nck 
Tipperary 1,533} 462,563 292 | Clonmel 
Waterford 736| 177,044 2400 Waierf. 
mean. 
9,1870 2.237,15 247 
Sum 3 
Ulster 8.450! 2.286.622 270 
Connaught 6,765} 1,343,514 193 
Leinster 7.372 1,892,348 243 
Munster“ 9.187] 2,287,152 247 
To als 31.774] 7.809 636 245 


It may here be noticed, that, were the one million 
of square miles included by the already organized 
states and territories of the United States half as 
densely peopled as Ireland, the aggregate would be 
one hundred and twenty-two million five hundred thousand. 


From the foregoing tables the surface of Ireland, 
in our statute acres, would be found 20,335,460, of 
which Black’s Atlas states 14,603,473 acres as arable 
and pasture lands. From these elements it appears 
that the population exists by the cultivation and pas- 
turage of less than two acres to an individual. 


In its general aspect Ireland presents some very 
remarkable features. The eastern coast, from Cape 
Clear to Fair Head, though broken by numerous small 
bays and inlets, affords excellent havens; yet‘ there 
are none of those wide and deep indentings so 
numerous on the western side. From the same 
south and north points of outlet, but along the Atlan - 
tic coast, besides numerous lesser inlets, Ireland is 
broken into peninsular points by the bays of Donman- 
us, Bantry, Kenmare, Billingskelliga, Dingle, Tralee, 
Shannon, Mouth, Galway Bay, Clew Bay, Sligo 
Bay, Donegal Bay, Lough Swilley, and Lough Foyle. 
The counties of Cork, Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo, 
and Donegal, all extend long peninsular projections 
into the Atlantic ocean. Beaten, through all past 
ages and all seasons of the year, by incessant western 
winds, and washed by waves whose action, if unequal 
as to time and season, never cease, the land yields its 
ever claimed tribute to the water. But, as compensa- 
tion, if the western winds aid and act inconcert with 
the ocean, they also give to Ireland, as already ob- 
served, the mildest of all elunates soat advanced 
towards the polar extreme, aud the most uniform of 
all climates of our planet as to temperature. 


The political situation of Ireland is so much mat- 


“The first would necessarily include the making 


ter of hypothesis that we may well poe at the first! of all laws that should be of force within the entire 


aspect of the question. I pause and leave that solu- 
tion to time, which time only can solve. 
however, to say in advance, that there is no other 
continuous expanse of equal or nearly equal area of 
the earth which combines so much to superinduce 
national prosperity. The above element on its popu- 
lation dates as far back in time as 183], and from 
the previous rates of increase we may assume, had 
we not direct means of calculating, a further accre- 
tion; but the subjoined toble will serve to show the: 
probable existing population of the island: 


Progressive population of Ireland from 1821 to 1843. 


| Decenial 


Population in 
1841, accord'g 


Popu'n in Popu'n 


Provinces. 


1831. 1831. 0 the ratio of ! 
‘| period 21-31. 
Ulser 2,001 968| 2,286, 6z2 2.606.749 


Connaught} 1.053.918 1.343.514 
Leinster 1.785, 702 1,892 348 
Munster 2, 005.363 2,287,152 


6.846.951] 7.809. 6 8.926.652 


Allowing a proportional increase for the last two 
years, gives very near 9,150,000 as the existing po- 
pulation of Ireland, which probably varies not essen- 
tially from the real amount. If we, therefore adopt 
9,150,000 as the aggregate population, and 32 000; 
square miles as the nett area, we have 286 as the dis- 
tributive number per square mile. These relative 
numbers and pruportions are not offered as positive 
but approximative data; and, adopting them as not 
differing to any serious amount from the truth, some 
very interesting questions on the philosophy of hu-' 
man society arises. Ireland has never been, as far: 
as history has recorded facts on the subject, inhabited 
by a homogeneous people. either as to nation. policy, 
race, or language. For upwards of six hundred 
years’ a part, or all have submitted to conquest, and 
for the last three centuries two conflicting systems of 
religion have aggravated all other causes of national 
dissension. Yet, with all these impediments, the 
people have increased beyond what could have been 
anticipated by the most profound statist. When most 
persons speak of national degradation, they mean if 
they mean any thing, individual degradation, con- 
founding personal character with the loss or want of 
nationality, The Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, 
Grecks, and Poles, and, if possible, to a greater ex- 
tent than any of the others, the Irish, have suffered 
by such calumny. The individuals of all these na- 
tions are no more obnoxious to such reflections than 
those are who have been their oppressors. If, in re- 
gard to energy, the Irish deserve reproach, it is for 
excess. But, in fact, sweeping aspersions are not 
history. All great effects must have adequate causes; 
and effects, as far as the history of Ireland is con- 
cerned, so apparently contradictory, are no excep- 
tions. Again, national lamentations, however natu- 


1,106,262 
2.005.888 
2,667,753 


ı POP 


precincts of Ireland, by the sovereign, the lords, and 


It is no risk the commons of Ireland, and to the total exclusion 


of any other legislature from any interposition in af- 
fairs strictly and purely Irish. The second would ne- 


cessarily include the final decision of all questions in. 


litigation by Irish tribunals seated in Ireland, to the 
total exclugion of any species of appeal to British tri- 
bunals. 


“Jt must be avowed that the simple restoration of 
our former parliament would not suit the spirit of 
ular reform which has mixed itself up with Bri- 
tish institutions since the passing of the Union Stat- 
ute. There must, therefore, be a new distribution of 
the number of members, and an alteration in the dis- 
tricts returning members to the Irish house of com- 
mons, representing the intelligence, the integrity, the 
steady and deliberate wisdom, and the pure patriotism, 
of the Irish people. 


“For this purpose, we deem it necessary that the 
basis of the elective franchise should be as extensive 
as posssible. We suggest for consideration the plan of 
household suffrage; and we invite the opinion of those 
who deem household suffrage too limited, as well as 
those who deem it too extensive. 


«The repealers are strongly attached to the mode 
of voting by ballot, for this, amongst many other rea- 


sons, that such mode of election can easily preclude 


every species of tumult and riot. It can easily insure 
tranquillity amongst the masses, and independence of 
voting to each individual. 


“The restoration of the Irish house of lords pre- 
sents no serious difficulties. Any modification of the 
Peerage, in consequence of creations since the union, 
may be safely left to the decision of the house of peers 
itself. 

„We do not see any difficulty in the way of 
the restoration of the judicial independence of Ire- 
land. 


“We are thoroughly convinced that: there is not 
the smallest possible danger of any Catholic ascen- 
dancy. Notthe least. But before we submit the rea- 
sons that ought to convince every intelligent Protestant 
of the total absence of danger of a new ascendancy, 
we desire to be fully and distinctly understood upon 
one point: it is this 

“There exists in the hands of the church of the 
minority of the lrish people the possession of the en- 
tire ecclesiastical state revenues of the entire Irish 
nation. We candidly and explicitly avow that this 
state of things could not continue to exist after the 
repeal of the union. Nay, we go further, and declare 
it to be our decided and long formed opinion that one 
of the great advantages to be derived from a repeal 
of the union, would be the severance from the state 
of every church in Jreland—Catholic, Episcopal, Pro- 
testant, and Presbyterian. 

„We are openly of opinion, and it is an opinios 
from which we cannot depart, that there must be a 


ral they may be from those of the Prophet Jeremiah: new appropriation of the ecclesiastical state reve- 
over Jerusalem and Juen to this hour, are mere ex-! nues, that such appropriations should consist in Ar- 
positions of facts, and never have or ever can arrest ing entire respect for every vested interest; so that no per- 


the course of events. 

All poets are born such. and education and circum- 
stances only enkindle combustible material; and few 
and far between have been those flaming lights; yet 
far fewer still have been real historians. There is 
no other phenomenon in the range of human progress 
which demands such a combination of intellectual 
power, and suitable social position to give that power 
scope ofaction, as history. There has never existed | 
another example so rich in all that can admonish 
mankind as that afforded by Ireland. But where is 
the historian to perform the task of presenting this 
example in all its aspects tothe world? Where is the 

erson who, to the knowledge of general history, has 
impartiality to compare the effects of policy, lan- 
guage, and religion, and human passions influenced | 
by all these, as well as by local position? And to all 
these vast advantages the man must possess indepen- 
dent fortune, to place him above what he must en- 
counter or sink under, who writes and publishes the 
history to deserve the title of Ireland. 

WILLIAM DARBY. 


O’Connett’s ADDRESS To THE Pror IR or Ire- 
LAND. “We have arrived at a conjuncture of the 
deepest and most vital importance; a conjuncture 
which, if we wisely and n avail ourselves of, 


it, must tend to measures of the utinost utility to the 


political rights, as well as to the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural prosperity of Ireland; and, 


son now in possession of any ecclesiastical benefice should 
be affected in his emoluments by the intended new appro- 

tation. In other words, all vested interests should 
be fully respected. But as each benefice fell in, the 
ecclesiastical state revenues should gradually, and at 
length entirely be appropriated to purposes of public 
charity and general education, but should not be ap- 
propriated in whole, or the smallest part, to any other 
church whatsoever. 

“The second objection made against the repea 
comes from the landlord class, who are alarmed at 
the ductrines relative to the fixity of tenure. 


The great object 1s to combine, as far as possible, 
the rights of the landlord with the duties which they 
owe to the occupying tenantry. Jt is a subject upon 
which an experiment of vast magnitude was urade in 
Prussia, and made successfully. 

“It is proposed by the repealers to enact a Jaw that 
should repeal much of the existing statute law in 
favor of landlords, but in such a manner as would 
give the landlords full and perfect remedies for re- 
covering a rent adequate to the real value of the 
land, after allowing for the tenants rightful and natu- 
ral share of the growing produce. It is propos- 
ed to render a lease necessary for all dealing be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and to give the tenant 
a lien on the land for all valuable and lasting improve- 
ments. 


“Let the people of Treland recollect how much 


before all, to the restoration of our self government, | more extensive was the reform bill for England, and 


the only means of obtaining the blessings we have 


now numerated. | 


that for Scotland, than for Ireland. Let them re- 
collect how inadequate is the elective franchise; 


“Our objects are these—the restoration of a sepa- how miserably smail our representation in the 
rate and iveal parliament for Ireland; the restoration house of commons; how limited our corporate ree 


of the judicial independence of Ireland. 


form; how totally impossible it-is to obtain redress for 
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these or any other grievances from the British parlia- 
ment. 

“Let them remeinber how flippantly every foreign 
minion can insult the people of Ireland; with what 
insolence the right of petition may be interfered 
with, or perhaps taken away; how constitutional prin- 
ciple may, with perfect impunity, be violated in Ire- 
land by every Englishman holding a little brief autho- 


rity. 

e all, let not the absentee drain be ſorgotten; 
it ia now proved to amount to upwards of £9,000,000 
per annum. By the Union we are drained of more 
than 49, 000, 0000 annually. The two islands con- 
nected with continental Europe, Sardinia, and Sici- 
ly, which are subjects to an absentee drain, are both 
occupied by a poorer population than any continent- 
al country, whilst Ireland is occupied by a wretch- 
ed peasantry. whose poverty, contrasted with the 
productiveness and fertility of the soil, forms the 
ae proof of the miserable effect of an absentee 

rain. 

“It should never be forgotten that whilst the Eng- 
lish parlament incurred a debt of £446,000,000, the 
Irish parliament kept the debt of Ireland under 
420, 000, 000 —say, in round numbers, that the Eng- 


tionary violence and general suffering, and that it 
was therefore to be deprecated as a national calami- 
ty. The second attributed the formidable and or- 
ganized agitation, carried forward in the country, to 
the mistaken policy which had dictated repeated con- 
cessions to a false and ambitious religion, and which 
stated, that the same policy could only end in the 
dismemberment of the empire. The third assumed 
that the object of the present agitation was the sub- 
version of the constitution, the establishment of a 
fierce democracy, and the seeking the elevation of 
the church of Rome, upon the ruins of Protestant- 
ism; and, as such, that it should be resisted by the 
Protestants of Ireland. The fourth was to the effect, 
that, regarding the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland as the best guarantee to the safety, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the country, any attempt to 
sever that connexion could not be viewed with other 
feelings than those of reprobation and alarm; and in 
the fifth it was set forth that the repeal of the union, 
involving not the independence of the Irish legisla- 
ture, but the entire and absolute separation of Ire- 
land from Great Britain, would result in the total 
destruction of all security, of all social order, and 
every hope for the repose of the country. The 


lish debt has doubled since the Union; our just pro- | speeches of the movers and seconders of those re- 
portion ought not, at all events, to exceed a similar] solutions were as strongly anti-Catholic as the 


duplication, namely, from 20 to 40 millions, and the 
rapidity with which the entire would be paid off—aye, 
within less than five years—would leave Ireland the 
Jeast taxed country in the world. 

“Contrast Ireland with Belgium; think what Bel- 
gium was when she was loaded with the enormous 
debt and taxation of Holland, when she was sacri- 
ficed in every thing to Dutch interest; her laws ad- 
ministered by Dutch lawyers; Dutch functionaries 
filling all her offices; insulted by Dutch insolence, and 
threatened with coercion and military vengeance, 
because she dared constitutionally to complain.— 
What a different picture does she now present! Her 
trade increasing, her commerce extending; her agri- 
culture prosperous; her taxation much lowered; her 
debt diminished; the rights of her people respected 
and maintained; national honor preserved, and nation- 
al prosperity secured. 

“She suffered much from Protestant Holland, her 
clergy abused and 55 by Dutch bigotry; her 
episcopacy reduced to a single individual, her reli- 
gion insulted and vexatiously interfered with on 
every occasion. Yet, mark it well, Protestants of 
Ireland! although the population of Belgium is about 
four millions, including only 200 000 Protestants, yet 
no exclusive law—no restrictive law—no prosecut- 
ing law, was ever passed by the Belgian legisla- 
P legislature returned by nearly universal suf- 

rage. 

We do not desire, nay we repudiate, a total sepa- 
ration, such as that of Belgium, but we do not look 
for and seek a local parlament like Norway. We 
seek the prosperity of Belgium. In fact, the enjoy- 
ment of our own means and productiveness, the ad- 
ministration of our own affairs, and that self govern- 
ment which once before gave to our sources of indus- 
try an animating and augmenting power, and demon- 
strate that all lreland requires is—that she should be- 
long to the Irish. 

The time is come when Irishmen can make Ire- 
land their own:—whiere is the man with an Irish 
heart who will not join in the glorious struggle for 
the right—the lhberty—the prosperity of his native 
land? Away, then, with idle fears, with vain jealou- 
sies, with causeless apprehensions, with anti-religious 
animosities—Irishmen, one and all, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Presbyterian, Dissenter, rally for the land of 
your birth—your father-land. 

Signed by order, 
„DANIEL O'ConneELL, 
Chairman of the committee.” 


Inisn Repeat.—The other side. Tne Baltimore 
Sun of the 15th says, the Irish repeal question, like 
all others, has two sides to it—at least it would seem 
so from record before us; which is made up of ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of an anti-repeal meet- 
ing recently held in Dublin. Having given our rea- 
ders at different times pretty extensive views of the 
Irish side of this question, with not a few of ourown 
speculations thereon, it seems to be no more than 
fair that we st.ould let them have a glance at the 
English, or rather English-Irish side of 1t; and to this 
end we shall give some aceuunt of the doings of the 
meeting referred to, which was held by ‘the Irish 
Metropolitan Conservative Society;” premising that, 
when those same conservative gentlemen use the 
word Protestant as applied to men, they mean to in- 
dicate members of the Church of England, “as by 
law established” in Ireland. The substance and te- 


nor of the resolutions adopted. save one which wef mense clleering.] “ 


speakers could make them; denunciatory of O' Con- 
nell and repeal, and fully in conformity with the spi- 
rit and tenor of the resolutions. It was stated that 
the repeal agitation was doing much injury to the 
business of [reland; and it was mentioned asa fact 
in illustration, that one of the London insurance 
companies had puta resolution on its books. to the 


effect that they would entertain no proposition for a men; 


loan from any part of Ireland, until the question of 
repeal should be finally settled. The following will 
do for a small sample:— 

“Theobald Purcell, esq., said, that they were met 
together that day to renew the protest against Pope- 
ry—(hear, hear]—to subscribe to that golden maxim 
of England's wisest, greatest queen, — no peace with 
Rome.’ He did not say ‘no peace with the Roman 
Catholics; for he had many Roman Catholic friends 
—men of honor and integrity—who were opposed to 
the present agitation, because they said they knew 
that the repeal of the union would have the effect of 
promoting the ascendancy of as ambitious, tyrannical 
and licentious a priesthood, as ever cursed a nation. 
[Cheers.} The present agitation for repeal was not 
the question they had to consider there that day, but 
the attempted ascendancy of the church of Rome.“ 


The sixth and last resolution, and that which is 
deemed the most important, reads thus:— 

“That the peaceable and Joyal subjects of the 
queen await, with anxious anticipation, some ener- 
getic and effectual interposition, on the part of the 
government, for the suppressiun of the intimidating, 
seditious, and illegal assemblies by which the repeal 
agitation is sustained. That should resistance to the 
authority of the sovereign be apprehended, or any 
danger to the public safety arise from the movements 
of the disaffected, we are prepared, in common with 
the loyal Protestants of the country, to respond to the 
confidence ofa firm, a wise, and a Protestant govern- 
ment, by cheerfully and promptly offering our per- 


l of his remaining seven millions, a great 


land were able to protect themselves when the strug- 
gle came. (Immense cheers.) He used such lan- 
guage with reluctance; but he believed in his heart, 
that no other language was suited to the emergency of 
the time; they must meet the threats of physical force 
by a manly and indignant defiance, [cheers,] and tell 
the men who menace by numbers the authority of 
the sovereign, that there were hundreds of thousands 
of loval men in Ireland who defied them, and who 
were able and determined o guard, if need be, 
against aggression, by their own true hearts, and 
their own strong hands, their hearths, their altars, 
and their homes. [Tremendous cheering for some 
time. 

He read to the meeting several repeal ballads that 
a been widely circulated; one of which is as fol- 
ows: : 


d 
“Bondemen! compatriota! scoff of the stranger! 
Grnsp the war torch. and the chain-breaking sword; 
Or crouch, like leash’d hounds, at the foreigner’s manger, 
And lick the red scourge of your Sassenagh lord! 
Rouse you! for shame! from a slumber of ages, 
Sons of the murdered, by forests and caves; 
Shout like the ocean, when fierce tempest rages; 
Rise with the strength of ten millions of waves! 
Sound along hymn for the gathering nation, 
Surging and murmuring, heave like the sea; 
Sound! and full soon the glad harp strings’ vibration, 
Shall chime to the chorus of millions made free! 
By the crimson Clontarf. and the Liffey’s dark waters, 
By shore, vale, and stream, with our heart's blood that 
runs! . 
By Barrow and Boyne, conflagration and slaughter 
Shall toss their red piumes in the blaze of our guns!“ 
= * + 2 * * * e * 


Mr. O'Connell spoke of his nine millions of Irish- 
two millions of these, on the very lowest cal- 
culation, were Protestants, [immense cheering,] and 
roportion 
would. in a struggle, join the loyalists of Ie 
[Continued cheering.) In your name, then—in the 
name of the Frotestants of Ireland, he (Mr. Butt) 
indignantly flung back his threat, [vehement cheers] 
and told him that they did not rely for protection on 
any English support, or any government, however 
willing to protect; hut in the strength of our own 
true hearts and our own strong hands, we are ready 
to guard our altars and our homes. [Immense cheer- 
ing for some time.] He used no language of excite- 
ment. His words were measured, and by them he 
was ready to abide. * * * «+ 
He could not say the war cry would be ve victis! 


no, it would not —ſor the loyalists would conquer.— 


[Great cheering.] Their cry would be—mercy to 
the conquered! (Continued cheers.) But he (Mr. 
Butt) told the British government, from that spot, 
that if they wished to prevent Ireland being the thea- 
tre of a sanguinary civil war, it was high time for 
them to take the matter into their own hands—to in- 
terpose. [Cheers.] He told them, distinctly, that if 
matters were suffered to go on much longer, it would 
be impossible to preserve the authority of the British 
crown, in Ireland, exgept by the last appeal to arms. 
[Cheering. ] * 2 1 
I J believe in my heart, that unless there be made, 
and that speedily, an energetic movement to consoli- 
date, to connect with the government in resistance 
to this measure, the loyalty and Protestantism of Ire- 


sonal services, if necessary, in aid of the powers of land, the repeal of the union is by no means impos- 


the executive.” 

This resolution was seconded by a Mr. Butt, who 
affirmed the illegality of repeal meetings, [another 
speaker had affirmed the legality of this meeting] and 
stated that a friend of his, unfortunately absent, had 
prepared a resolution to thateffect. His speech was 
the most violently loyal, anti-Catholic, and warlike, 
of any delivered on the occasion. We give a few 
detached extracts, that the repealers in this country 
may learn from them, in connexion with the fore- 
going, the spirit, temper, hopes, fears and determin- 
ations of the Anzio Hibernian antı-repealers in Ire- 
land. “He came there, he said to denounce the re- 
peal agitation, and uphold the sovereign and her 
ministers in maintaining the integrity of the empire. 
He came not as friend or opponent of any ministry, 
but as a loyal suhject of the queen, an Jrishman and 
a Protestant, believing the question now was between 
loyalty and treason, and that the reformed faith, the 
prosperity of the country, and the liberties of the 
Protestant people of that country, depended on the 
continuance of the union which he was there to 
maintain. 

He repeated that the question was now one em- 
phatically between loyalty and treason; and he did 
not give the man credit for cool judgment who join- 
ed the ranks of the repealers, without being pre- 
pared to become, at a future day, in act, as he was 
already in spirit, a rebel against his queen. [Im- 
Ie (Mr. Butt) did 
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shail give verbatim, were as tellows:—The frst af- not now use the language of excitement; be spoke 


firmed thal, if the present agitation for repeel were 


not in dle bravado, but ie uttered the stern and ux- 


j sible. [Loud cries of hear, hear.”] He told them 
that unless they stirred themselves like men, they 
had not—they could have no assurance that the 
union would not be repealed. But, did he despair? 
No; although he had seen many of their rights sur- 
rendered, he would still use the language of confi- 
dence and hope. ? 3 8 

His earnest wish had been, to calm down the as- 
perities of party strife; and, if yet the party to whom 
they were opposed would give up their seeking for 
ascendancy, would abandon agitation, and live in 
amity with Protestants, as citizens of one country, 
and subjects of one queen, he would gladly meet 
them as countrymen and friends. (Great cheering.] 

But, he had been disappointed—{cries of hear“! 
and, when aggression came, and physical force was 
threatened, he took his stand upon the good old prin- 
ciple of “No surrender.” Two millions of Protest- 
ants would respond to that cry—men who could 
themselves keep the country for their queen. (Hear, 
and cheers.j The proceedings of that day would tell 
upon the country. They were at the beginning of 
the movement. Their cheers, that day, would be re- 
echoed elsewhere—they will be heard in England, 
commanding the sympathies of a generous people 
they will be heard in the cabinet of the queen’s min- 
isters, telling them that there are still men in Ire- 
land on whose unbought support, in maintaining the 
integrity of the empire, they may rely; and they will 
be heard in the closet of the sovereign, telling our 
queen that she has true hearts in Ireland, that have 
vever wavered nor hesitated, io allegiance to her 


persevered in, it cowd only eveuiuate io iusurrec- | ed conviction of his heart, that the loyalists of Ire | throne. 
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CHRONICLE. 


ALEXANDRIA CANAL. l'nere have been two attempts 
to introduce the water, the Aquduct across the Potomac 
being completed, but in each case a part of the embank- 
ment gave way. On the 151h inst. at the last attempt, the 
water was allowed to take its regular level for some dis- 
tance on the Virginia shore, from the southern abutment 
ti the Aqueduct, when the whole southern embankment 
gave way—ils eastern side, with the stone work, for up- 
wards of 100 iret, was hrown into the river, and will 
have to be rebuilt and puddled. Some labor and many 
loads of earth will be required to replace the damage, es- 
tunated at 3 or 4,000 gullars,and some delay will of 
ee occur in the completion of the work; say two 
months. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS; Mr. Burden, of the Troy 
Iron and Nail works, a tew days since made a contract 
with the agent of the Russian governmeut for one o 
his patent spike machines. 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS. Liverpool, July 4. Since 16th 
ult, market very firm, arrivals light and stock reduced. 
Good new beet meets ready sale. Pork—very little new 
arrived, it would sell weil. Fine cheese wanted; mid 
also improved. Lard firtn and steek hent. Grease but- 
ter iu acuve demand, and very hule in first hands, the 
seuson tor Scvtch dealers purchasing being now about 
commencing, prices may yet go higher. Prices—beef, 
bbl. in bond, U. S. mess 46 a 543, prune 36 a 40s; Cuna- 
dian, prime 26 a 30; pork, U. S. mess 38 a 42-; prime 34 
a 36:;; Cun. prime 33a 34s; hauts, cwt duty paid, dry 
40 u 59x; cheese, fine 48 a 503, mid 44 n 463. ord 39 u 
42s; lard, tiie 34 a 363, ord 30 a 333, inf 26 a 233; butter, 
greuse 36 a 37s, 


j 


AN AMERICAN SEAMAN. Edward Benson, who was 
pressed into We British service from an American whale- 
ship and was with Nelson at Trafalgar and in other 
bates, and who now in the 74:h vear of his age, re- 
sides near Weathersfield, Connecticut, hus rece:ved 
information that there is wow due him from the British 
government $2,400, and an unnual pension of 25 
guntas. Our government ought officially to demand 
the payment uf this money, and an aunual apology from 
the Brush government along with the said guineas, 
fur this sdinitied outrage upon an American citizen, so 
long us that citizen shall live. 


American BOARD oF Missioxs. The receipts of May 
last exceeded $30,000; June 325,000, ; 


A GREAT FORGER. The U. States consul in London 
writes, thatan American, calluig timself John S. Cln- 
ton, about 33 years ot auc, slender, dark complexion, 
black hair, sligutly grey, dark eyes, and a defectin one 
of them, has been arrested there, under strong suspicion 
ot his being the person who so dexierously perpetrated 
furverics by which the Cuinmerciual Bauk at New O. - 
leans, und several ocher banks so severely suffered about 
two years avo. He had been exaunued aud commited 
til tay 3d ot August, to give time fur tesumouy to be 
ford arued. 


A REVULUTIONARY SOLDIER. Died at Whitesborongh, | 
N. York, on tue Im h inst. Mr. Pinneas Camp, aged 99 
ears aud 6 months. ‘Vemperance in eating aud drink- 
lig, aud avulding medicine, of which he never touk a 
dose except one in camp, until over 80 years of age, left 
him the enjoyment of lus taculues tn fuil energy during 
a long liſe,— his death was free trom pai or auxicty. 


TRR ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, closed its session in 
London on the 2Uthol June. Lhe discussions on that 
day turmug mainly on the annexation dt Texas. A 
Mr. Staccy stated that Lord Aberdeen had given a pro- 
nose that the Briush government would spare no legiti- 
mate means to eflect the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas. 
A resolunon dy Lord Morpeth, expressing symp thy for 
the veneruble J. Q. Adams, was carried nemine dissen- 
frente, — 


ARTESIAN WELLS. An experiment made at Norfolk, 
Va., hug succeeded in bringing up eacellent waler, 
though only sunk to tie depot 118 tee The Herald, 
urges the corpuration ty sink others. 


Bacon. The quantity shipped at Pittsburg through 
the Pennsylvania canal, up w the 300 June, 17,244,508 
pounds. 


Bank Items. The Nashua bank, New Hampshire 
have deeded fo hold on to their charter, notwitbstauding 
the recent law muking individual stuckuclders liable for 
the dehts ot the banks. i 

‘Lhe long pending contest between the bank of the 
Uuned States und the representatives of the late Judge 
Hucheuck, uf Mobile, involving huit a mullion of dollars 
cuntested on a plea uf usury, has been decided by the 
Cnuucellor vt Alabaina iu ſavor of ihe bank—very much 
to the benefit of other Pudadelplia banks, to which 
that claun was assigned by the U. S. bank. 


Judge Waters of the United States court for Louisia- 
na, has sanchoned the assigament of the property of the 
Uuned States bank. ‘Tis will change the face of at- 
fairs very much at the bank. The advertisement of the 
nen at auction in the New Orteuns papers occupied 
eight or mue long columas in small typez—ihe suies of 
t first days amouuied to $415,465, 


bee reecivers of dhe Le Dank, of New Vorl.! 
hie vee VE Oe, ett tie Geier. ei cla M3, tits be: 
„. jp wa or Veloce the ö ul August, or be uul aud } 
vunt. b 


The “Rhode Island Agricultural bank,” at Johnston 
R. I. and not the Agricultural bank at Pittsfield, Mass., 
is under an injunction. 


Bequests. The late Jacob Tidd, esq. of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, bequeathed to the Farm School and the 
Blind Asylum or that state, $20,000 each. 


Bricks. The number made in England and Scotland 
in 55 was 1,462 257,276, being 263 millions less than 
in 184 ö 
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Fanny Exvsster. How men are danced out of their 
senses. M. Schikler, of Paris, whilst dying lately, be- 
quea'hed 500,000 francs to Miss Fanny. 


Frovr. Prices continue to subside in our cities. At 
New York it is now quoted at 85 12a85 00; at Baltimore 
$5 00 


Accounts from England represents the markets there 
as quite or slightly improved, and every prospect of fine 
crops of grain. No alteration in duties. 


Mexico. We have Matamoras dates to the 27th inst. 


Tus Cra Corn Law went into operation last Gen. Wool, commander of the army on the fronuer 


week. What is going to be the effcct of this measure 
is a matter about which there are various opinions. Most 
of the Carada papers anucipate a considerable diver- 
sion of the wheat and flour trade from our canals to the 
St. Lawrence ronte. Others say confidently that no 
wheat or flour will go to Canada this season. A few 
weeks will determine what course the trade will take. 
LN. F. Express. 


CAN ALS oF PENNSVLVA NIA. Amount of tolls received 
at Pitsburg from the opening of navigation, 7th April, to 
30th June, : ; ; : ; 822.855 77 

Up to same period in 1841222. 16,647 40 

‘The increase is attributed mainly to a reduction in the 
rate ol tolls. 


Crercy. The packet ship George Washington left 
New York on the Tth, and on the 19th landed on the 
cvast of Ireland, the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York; Right Rev. Dr. Purcell, 
Roman Catholic Bishup of Cincinnan; Very Rev. Mr. 
De Smet, missionary among the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains; Rev. C. Hammer, Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of Cincinnati; and Mr. ‘Thomas De Smet, of New 
York. The Cork Reporter assures its readers that “the 
above ecclesiastics will remain atthe Imperial Hotel for 
a few days, when they will take their departure fur Dub- 
lin, en route to the continent,” and concludes by declur- 
ing that “their mission is entirely connected with eccle- 
siastical affairs.” 


Corton. Upwards of twenty cargoes entered the 
Mersey in one day, July Ist. The receipts had been so 
immense that prices yielded. 


Esumated stocks, 30th June 1842. 1843. 
American, 456.250 718.850 
Brazil, 51,650 66.000 
Egypuan, 22,240 27,710 
West India, &c. 15,990 17,040 
East India, 97,500 86, 140 

613,530 915, 140 


This is the largest stock ever accumulated; Manches - 
ter both manufactured goods and yarns are again rather 
lower, arising in part perhaps from the great glut of the 
raw material, i unfavorably the trade in all 
its branches. ‘lhe excessive rute of fire insurance, and 
some difficulty in regard to storage also, operate against 
holders. 

Current prices Upland, inferior, 3gadd; middling, 3Ja 
483 tur, 450553 good fair, 43; good and choice, Subs; 
New Orleans (inferior Ten. 3448f: interior, 33064 3; mic- 
dling, 444; tair, 484581 good tui, 55.6}; good, 6462; 
very choice gin maris, 718; Mobile anterior, 33u4; imad- 
dling, 34a4; lair, 44; Loud tair. 563; Sea Island std., 
and saw ginn’d 327; inferior, 7a8; middling 8a9; fair 
clean not fine, 9410; good clean, and rather fine, 10a12; 
fine and clean, I2u24. 


Dearus, during the last week in New York 210; of 
which 33 were by cholera infantum, 25 by consumption, 
and 16 by convulsions. 

In Balumore, 61, of which 20 were under one year of 
age, 8 were free colored, and 3 siaves; 7 died of con- 
sumption, and 3 of influenza. 

One death by yellow fever occurred at New Orleans 
on the II ch inst. - our new cares reported on the 12th. 


Thomas Loundes, in the year 1800, a representative 
froin South Carolina to congress, aud brother of the dis- 
tinguished statesman who subsequenly represented thut 
state, both of them sons of Rau hugs Lowndes, who was 
president of Suuth Carolina from 1778 to 1780, died at 
Charleston on the 8th inst. aged 78 years. 


Judge Rowan, of Louisville, Ky. died of cholera mor- 
bus, in that city, on the 14th inst. He took his seat in 
congress as a representative from Kentucky in company 
with R. M. Johnson and Gov. Desha, trom Kentucky, 
in 1807, atthe calied session after the affair of the Ches- 
apeuke. Iu 1826 he entered the U. S. senate, where he 
conunued until alter Gen. Juckson's elevation io the 
presidency. whose elecuon he ardeutly supported. He 
was a man of eminent talents. 


Emicrants. Two barques arrived at New York on 
Thursday morning from Norway, having on board two 
hundred and fifty-tive Norwegian emigrants, 

The urrival of enugrants iu Canada ihis season, up to 
the 8th inst. amounted to 13,516; lust seuson 35,035 had 
arrived to the same time. 


Excnanocss. N. York on London at 60 days 83a 9; 
on France, 9.273 a 233; on Hamburg 353 Marc Banco. 
Breinen 774 Rix dollar. 

Al sight, on Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, par, a 
4; Richmond 3; on N. Carolina I a 1$, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah. aad Augusta, 2 uł; Columbus 1; Macon 13; 
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reached there on the 3d with 830.000 to pay the troops. 


Gen. Don. Jose Ignacio Gutierrez has been appointed by 


the president governor of the state of Tamaulipas. 


Tae Mormon Proruer. The arrest of Joe Smith it 
appears was in virtue of some new process from Mis- 
suuri. James Reynolds proceeded to Nauvoo tu arrest 
him, found him absent—took a constable of Hancock, 
and proceeded to Lee county, met Smith near Dixon, 
arrested him, and took him to Dixon. Cyrus Walker, 
a candidate for congress was employed as counsel by 
Sinith, who sued ont a capias against Reynolds aud the 
constable, for damages, and they were arresied by the 
sheriff of Lee; all hunds now obtained writs of habeas 
corpus, and proceeded to have a trial before judge 
Young, at Springfield—Smith in the custody of pie 

y 


nolds, and Reynoids and the constable in the cust 
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of the sheriff of Lee county Walker attending as 
counsel for Smith, and Mr. Mason, ot Dixon, as coun- 
sel for Reynolds ‘Te whole party made some stop at 
Nauvoo, where the Missouri agent says he was forced 
to go against his will. Smith and Walker then sued 
outa writol habeas corpus from the municipal court of 
Nauvoo, which, after hearing a very able speech from 
Walker, three houra long. und very loud in favor of 
Smith, discharged him from iinprisonment. Thus the 
matter now stands. 
male to governor Ford for a military force to re-take 
Simith. 

The Nauvoo Times and Seasons of the lih ult. has 
the following as ita leading arucles: 

Special Messuge—To the Church in Philadelphia: All 
the members of that branch of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Dav Saints, which is located in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., who are desirous of doing the will of 
Heaven, and of working out their uwn salvation, by 
keeping the laws of the celesual kingdom, are hereby 
instructed and counselled to remove frum thence withe 
out delay, and locate themselves in the city ot Nauvoo, 
where God has a work for them to accompiish. 

Done at Nauvoo, this 29:h day of May, 1843; agreea- 
ble to the instructions of the first presidency. By urder 
of the quoruin of the twelve. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 

President of the quorum. 

W. Ricwarps, clerk. 

Appointments by the quorum of the twelve. Elder Ren- 
ben Hudlock, to England, to preside over the Eugliah 
missions Elder James Carna, to Scotland; Elder Janes 
Sloan, to Ireland; Eider Benjamin Brown, accompanied 
by Elder W. Crosby, to the province of Nova Scotia; 
Elder W. Webb, to the vicinity of Galena; Elder Isaac 
Chase, to the castern states; Elder Stephen Abbot, and 
Charles E. Spencer, to Wisconsin territory; Elder Isuae 
Thompson to accompany them. 


W. RICHARDS, clerk. 


PEACE CONVENTION Commenced its sessions at Free- 
masons’ Hall. London, on the 22d ult. There were about 
300 tnembe rs, of whom 17 were from America. 


PenxsytvantA Hans. The jury appointed by the 
court of general sessions, of Philadelphia, to assess the 
damages occasioned by the burning of Pennsylvania 
Hali in 1833, have reported the damage to he $22,659 27; 
and that none of the owners were concerned in the riot 
and mob which caused the destruction of the hall. 


Tur Sea SERPENT, once more, 70 to 80 fect in length, 
its head elevated eight or nine feet above water, wag 
gazed ut for an heur by Capt. Cotton of the Schr. Brilliant 
on the 12th May, Cape Ann bearing W. 15 miles. 


Srocxs London July 3d. No transactions,in Amere 
ican stocks worth menJoning; a small amount of New 
Vork 5’s sold at #33; do. Indiana und Ilhuois at 283 and 
Pennsylvania at 433; Florida bonds 25. Jo udon has ef- 
fected nothing—J. A. Parker returns in the steamer, dis- 
appointed. ‘The Illinois commissioners are vet nevoriate 
inu—success doubiful. Mr. Ryan has gone to Holland. 

New York July 19. New York fives 90U08 sold at 
997; 10,000 Ohio sixes, at 891; 11,000 Kentucky at 965 
3000 IIhnois bonds at 33 a 334; 8000 U. S. loan 114 a 1133; 
5000 U. S. fives 1025 a 103; . 

An item in relativn to British stocks is worth insertion. 
A London papet of June 30th says: The intelligence 
from the United States received yesterday, by which we 
learn the sympathy of the Irish inhabitants of America 
with the present agitation for the repeal of the Union, and 
the fact of a subscription of 5, 000 dollars, or about £l,- 
000, having been sent from thence toswell the repeal 
rent, caused a very uneasy feeling in the money market, 
and increased the tendency to decline produced by the 
intelligence received {rum France.” 


Yucatan. We have Sisal dates to the 4th inet. Com. 
Moore wit the 'l'exan squadron reached there on the 
2d, and‘was to gail tor Galveston on the 7th. ‘The Yus 
catan comnnussiocers Jett Merida on the 3d inst. to em- 
bark on board of tne City of pinta sieamer tor Vera 
Gauz. on the way m Mero city; there fo negowute a 
Gent OF pea : 


Meantitne application has dern 
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GREAT BRITAIN. © 45 
. AMERICAN MANUFACTURED ooops IN ENGLAND.— 
The Manchester Guardian, alluding to the Ameri- 
ean manufactured goods sent to England, which it 
numbers and divides into their respective qualities, 


says: 
T Although the American price of the cloth gener- 
ally approaches in cheapness to that of similar Eng- 
Jish cloth, there is only one sample which equals or 
surpasses it in that respect. No. 5, a sample of very 
beautiful and weil manufactured drill, appears to be 
sold in the United States at 33d. per yard, (English 
money,) eight months credit, whilst the corresponding 
English cloth—certainly not superior, perhaps a little 
inferior in quality—is worth at the preseat time 33d. 
‘Indeed these cotton drills appear to be a fabric to 
which the American manufacturers have paid niuch 
attention; and we believe the greater part of the four 
hundred bales consigned to Messrs. Baring & Broth- 
ers, London, consisted oſ them. These four hundred 
bales were offered by auction at the commercial sales 
rooms, Mincing Lane, London, on Wednesday last; 
but out of the whole four hundred bales only four- 
teen (all of which were damaged) found purchasers, 
at prices varying from 6d. to 63d. per lb. The un- 
damaged goods were brought in at prices varying 
‘from 94d. to 103d. per Ib., so that the sale throws no 
light upon the actual value of these American fabrics 
in the English market. Upon the whole, we feel 
disposed to say that although these recent attempts 
to procure a sule for American goods in this country 
show that a progress has been made in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the United States, and de- 
monstate the absolute necessity of a repeal of the 
tax on cotton—which on such fabrics, and in a nice- 
ly balanced trade, is quite enough to turn the scale 
against the English manufacturer in independent mar- 
kets— they do not confirm the extremely desponding 
gloomy views of our manufacturing position which 
some parties have been inclined to deduce from them. 
With the exception of the single fabric which we 
have pointed out, there is still a moderate margin be- 
tween English and American prices; and in the finer 
fabrics (Nos. 4, 7, and 9) the difference is not incon- 
siderable, showing that where the cotton tax operates 
with less weight our manufacturers are still able.to 
distance their transatlantic competitors.” ° 
InzLanp. A debate was anticipated to come off 
on the llth inst. in parliament, for which day the 
motion of Mr. Smith O’Brien stood “for a commit- 
tee to inquire into the causes of discontent at present 
prevailing in Ireland, with a view to the redress of 
gtievances, and to the establishment of such a sys- 
tem of just and impartial government as shail for 
. the future leave no ground for well-grounded com- 
plaint on the part of the Irish people.” 
An address from the friends of irish repeal in 
` Amorica to the eople of Scotland, of similar spirit 
to that addressed to the French people, was sent 
over to Europe about the same time with the latter. 
Dawe, O'Conner, w Dusiw. One of the 
‘passengers landed in lrelrnd from the American 
pecket ship George Washington, thus writes to the 
editor of the New York Courier and Euquirer from 


Dubii 
v XW Bea. 21 


—— — — —— 


nobody, though it resisted the progress of our own 


good ship, a party of us came on shore, near Cape 
Clear, in asmall boat at the beautiful village of 


Conotmasberry, near the old head of Kinsale, and 
have had three charming days in Ireland. 
I need scarcely say that an American who visits 
Ireland as the travelling companion. and as I may be 
rmitted to add, the friend of bishops Hughes and 
urcell, sees and enjoys the country and its provin- 
cial hospitalities in an eminent degree. 
We were fortunate in reaching Cork six hours be- 
fore that distinguished philanthropist. Father Mat- 


thew, left for England; and equally fortunate in reach- | p 


ing Dublin the same cay that the not less distin- 
guished reformer, D. O’Cornell, returned to the city. 
This is to be a great day in Dublin The Trades” 
and citizens generally meet on Donnybrook Green 
to receive Mr. O'Connell, who returned on 5 
evening from a triumphant repeal visitation throug 


| Ireland. 


The “liberator” sent his nephew last evening to 
say that he should be happy to see us (bishop Hughes 
and his friends,) at half past nine this morning, at 
which hour we called. We were shown into the li- 
brary of his house in Marion square, where Mr. John 
O'Connell remained with us until his father came 
down and gave the bishop a most cordial reçeplion, 
apologizing for his late“ rising with the remark that 
he had been “taking a full drink of sleep,“ as was 
his custom after holding communion with his coun- 
trymen in the mountains. He entered immediately 
and with much enthusiasm into conversation about 
the demonstrations of deep-toned sentiment which 
manifested itself wherever he had been; of the uni- 
versality of the feeling; of the reasoning and reflect- 
ing characteristics of the movement; of the deter- 
mination of the people to obtain lawful redress; and 
of the peaceful and orderly character of the im- 
mense gatherings he had witnessed. 

The name of bishop Hughes is an "open sesame” 
charm to every Irishman's home and heart; but my 
letters of introduction (from governor Seward and 
very Rev. Dr. Power,) would have ensured me a 
warm welcome. Our morning interview ended by 
an engagement to dine with him at 6 o'clock, after 
his return from Donnybrook Green. He also invit- 
ed us to return at 11 and see The Trades“ pass from 
his balcony. Returning promptly at 11, we had an 
hour’s interval, and then we saw what seemed the 
whole city of Dublin, paying the homage of the 
heart to Ireland’s great man. It was a truly sublime 
spectacle. 

At 12 o'clock, Mr. C' Connell showed himself to 
the multitude that had been gathering for more than 
three hours. His appearance upon the balcony, 
dressed in Irish manufactures, with large repeal but- 
tons upon his green frock coat, ‘‘made the welkin 
ring.” He was attended by two of his sons, and a 
dozen grand children, and by our bishop and his 
friends. 

The Trades” began to advance in procession, 
with their banners and their bands, soon after one 
o’clock. Each “trade” was preceded by its officers 
in open carriages, and its marshals on horseback.— 
Shouts went up from the dense masses about the 
square as the trades” approached; and each, as it 
passed, gave three cheers for Ireland and O' Con- 
nell,” and received his ralutations of acknowledg- 
ment. 

The banners carried in the procession showed how 
ruinously trade and commerce has been affected by 
the union. Upon the banners of the coupers was 
the following inscription: 


Coopers employed in 1800, 964 

do do 1843, 183 

Decrease, 781 

The banner of the hosiers showed the following 
decrease: 

Hosiers employed in 1800 967 

do do 1843, 100 
Decresse, 


Upon snother e 1 
em in 
2 35 1643, 900 


“When I took leave of you and the ever kind 

friends who accompanied us down the bay, I did not 
expect so soon to visit the Emerald Isle; but taking 
advantage of a wind not ill enough. to blow good to 


One of the banners, with God save the queen” 
upon it, displayed O'Connell (in green) kneeling to 
her majesty. 

Another read “America and our friends.” 

And another, with a fine view of the Irish parlia- 
ment house, (now the bank of Ireland,) and this 
motto: 


——— ZH — 
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“Our old house and home.” 
Several banners displayed this motto: : 
“United to support but not combined to injure.” 


There were twelve or more bands in the proces- 
sion. playing national and popular airs. 

The procession was two hours and a quarter pass- 
ing Mr. O’Connell’s house. Wives, with their in- 
fants in their arms, accompanied their husbands in 
the procession: The utmost order and decorum was 
reserved. 

Thomas Steele, esq., a true and genuine Irish Pro- 
testant, and a devoted friend of O'Connell, acted as 
a chief marshal. 

When the last of the trades (the “Chimney sweep- 
ers“ with their band and banner,) had passed, Mr. 
O'Connell took bishop Hughes and father DeSmot, 
(an estimable and philanthropic Jesuit missionary 
from Belgium, who is doing much good beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and who was our fellow passen- 
ger.) into his carriage, and assigned ours a place 
next to him in the procession. 

And then the sea of heads and the densely wedged 
mass of bodies, moved onwards towards Donnybrook 
Green; and for two miles, the houses on either 
side of the streets, filled to their utmost capacities 
with ladies and gentlemen, resounded with acclama- 
tions. 

Nor was this, in ny sense, an idle pageant. There 
was nothing of display or ostentation. It was all 
heart—all soul. It was a spontaneous tribute of the 
love and gratitude of an oppressed people to their 
best friend and ablest champion. 

In numbers, this procession may be compared to 
Croton Water celebration in your own great com- 
mercial metropolis. In enthusiasm, [ can only com- 
pare it with our reception of the venerated and be- 
loved La Fayette. ö 

In the centre of Donnybrook Green, a large sta- 
ging, with seats and awnings, had been erected. In 
the anxiety to get near the staging, from which the 
liberator was to speak, our carriage got separated 
from his, but before the meeting was called to order, 
“make way for the Americans,” was shouted by 
those who surrounded us, and we were ushered upon 
the stage in the most flattering manner. 

John O'Conner, esq., who is thé president of the 
Trades’ association, stated the object of the meeting 


in an effective manner, closing with a well-deserved 


compliment to the citizens of Dublin for the order, 
decorum, and propriety which distinguished their 
conduct. = 

l left the “liberator,” at four o’clock, addressing 
between two and three hundred thousand people, in 
order to get my letter for Liverpool in time for to- 
morrow’s Boston steamer. The speech of Mr. 
O'Connell, as indeed is the whole repeal movement, 
was eminently pacific. 

I regretted the necessity of leaving before Mr. 
O'Connell closed, as much as I regretted to lose the 
opportunity of dining at his table with Mr. Steele 
and two or three other distinguished gentlemen 
whom we were to meet there. : 

I am sorry that I am so much hurried as to he able 
to give you but a meagre account of this gr sat po- 
pular movement. Truly yours. 

o’CONNELL IN DUNDALK. 

Donpag, June 29. Al an early hour this morn- 
ing the Dundalk band marched through th; streets, 
playing in succession various popular airs. The 
trades of Dundalk assembled about ten o'clock, and 
marched out of town with colors flying and bands 
play ing. 

Mr. O Connell arrived in Drogheda about six 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, accompanied by the 
head pacificator, and from thence proce eded to the 
residence of Nicholas Markey, esq., at Walsheston, 
where he spent the night. He met th) procession 
about half past 11 o’olock, at Lurgangreen-gate. and 
proceeded with it into town. It is impossible to form 
anything like an accurate estimate of the number of 
persons present, They extended along the road for 
several miles. When the liberator arrived the pro- 
ceedings coramenced, antl there were than, on the 
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most moderate calculation, 300.000 persons as sem- 
bled to demand the repeal of the act of the union. 

The chair was taken by Richard De Vernon, esq., 
ex- J. P.; Messrs. Molony and Curtain acted as sec- 
retaries. ; 

After several resolutions had been passed, 

Mr. James McCann seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carried with acclamation. 

The liberator came forward to address the meet- 
ing, and was received with loud cheers. He congra- 
tulated them with exultation on that day, when he 
beheld so many determined northerners surrounding 
him in the cause of his country. (Cheers.) It was 
a great day for Ireland. There never yet was a more 
sacred or spirit-stirring cause than that of the union. 
He was glad he was alive at such a momentous time; 
it was worth while to be alive. The people of Ire- 
land would not break the law—they would violate no 
s atute—(Cries of Never“) — they would preserve 
the peace there would not be riot, or tumult, or 
violence amongst them—they would hold the shield 
of the British constitution between them and British 
aggression; but he repeated it now— if they attempt- 
ed to attack them behind that shield, they would stand 
on the constitution and set them at defiance. (Cheers.) 
The repeal of the union would give them political 
freedom. The first advantage that would be deriv- 
ed from a repeal of the union would be to give to 
every householder the right to vote for members of 
parliament. 71 Every householder and mar- 
ried man should have that right, and manhood suff- 
rage should be extended to every householder and 
married man. (Hear.) They would all be repre- 
sented, but now not one in every hundred in their 
mighty county possessed the right to vote. (Hear.) 

A voice—Not more than 500 in the entire county. 


Mr. O'Connell resumed. That was a wrong to 
every man that had not the right to vote, and the 
first thing repeal of the union would do would be to 
give the right to vote to every man that was married, 
and no man would be excluded but the man who had 
not a house of his own, or could not get any honest 
girl to marry him. (Loud cheers, and great laugh- 
ter.) They would be protected by the ballot in giv- 
ing their votes. (Hear, hear ) The next advan- 
tage to be derived from repeal of the union was a 
fiscal one. Ireland owed at the time of the union 
420, 000 000 of debt, and England owed £446,000,- 
000. England took upon her one half of the Irish 
debt, and placed upon Ireland one half of her debt, 
and that was an injustice they would speedily get rid 
of when they obtained a repeal of the union.— 
(Cheers.) There was another advantage which they 
would derive from repeal—they would get rid of the 
poor rate. The poor were now shut up in prisons, 
as if they were criminals, to get food and clothing, 
and they would get rid of those poor-houses, and es- 
tablish real houses of industry. There was another 
advantage to be derived from repeal. The tempo- 
ralities of the church would be taken from the clergy 
of a persuasion which was not that of the people. 
and applied to public purposes. For his own part he 
did not like paying money to parsons at all; and he 
asked, was there any person there, that liked paying 
a parson? (No, no.) Let the Protestants pay their 
pursons, but he thought it sufficient for the Catholics 
to pay their own priests. (Hear.) There were two 
other ad vais. tages arising from repeal, which he was 
reminded by the Times newspaper particularly to en- 
force upon the people. ‘There was an absentee drain 
from the country, and between surplus taxation and 
absentee rents raised in Ireland, and spent in Eng- 
land, there had been during the last ten years ninety 
millions drained out of Ireland that was raised in 
this country, aud intended by Providence, and the 
industry of man, to meet the wants and increase the 
prosperity of the Irish people. (Hear.) Let them 

ut have the repeal of the union, and they would 
have that nine millions a year to spend in Ireland. 
5 They would also procure fixity of tenure 
or the tenantry of Ireland. (Hear.) Lord Lorton 
had expelled 170 Catholic families, and put in six 
Protestant families on their land; and Pig it was re- 
ported in the newspapers that young | r. Lefroy had 
said he never made any distinction between Catholic 
and Protestant. (Oh, oh.) Not to make a religious 
distinction when he put out one hundred and seventy 
Catholic families and gave the land to six Protestant 
families? (Hear, hear.) He did not believe that 
Mr. Lefroy could state anything so false. In the 
county of Clare there was a colonel Wyndham, who 
was desolating the country, and sending the people 
to America as fast as he could, on this plan. Where 
there were ten tenants on a farm be made one tenant 

ive a few pounds to each of the others to go away, 
But he gave the man remaining in possession ho lease, 
so that at the end of the year Le could turn him out 
if he chose. (Hear, hear.) He would not give him 
a Harsh name, for human language had no name suf- 
ficienty harsh to describe such a person. They would 


derive other sdventeges from repeal, and above all 
they would he governed by Irishmen. At present 
there was only one Irishman to every thirty-six Eng- 
lish and Scotchmen holding offices in Ireland. The 
moment he had three millions of repealers he would 
take his next step to carry the repeal. (Cheers.)— 
They were all northerners that he addressed, and let 
there be no foolish contests between them and the 
Orangemen. (Hear, hear.) If the Orangemen 
choose to petition against repeal, they had as good a 
right to do so as the repealers had to petition for it, 
and they should not disturb them or say a single un- 
pleasant word to them. They should not hoot or hiss 
them, but, above all, they should not dare to attack 
them. Their struggle should be to give Ireland to 
the Irish and the Irish to Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wynne was then called to the chair, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the former chairman, and the 
immense multitude separated in the most peaceeable 
and orderly manner. 


THE DINNER. 

In the evening there was a dinner, at which, on 
his health being drunk, Mr. O'Connell spoke as fol- 
lows: The majestic scene—the awful, majestic scene 
which we witnessed to-day—the crowded myriads— 
the thousands upon thousands of rational and deter- 
mined men—the steadiness with which they accu- 
mulated—the facilities with which they pass through 
your crowded streets—each respecting the other, 
and accommodating him—the quietude that spoke 
emphatically, even by its silence, and the ardent en- 
thusiasm, bordering upon rashness, with which they 
would have been putinto more active motion, if de- 
sired—all that scene has filled me with seriousness, 
approaching to sadness; it has made an awful im- 
pression on my mind—it speaks to me trumpet- 
tongued of the approach of that great crisis that is 
to determine the fate of Ireland for centuries—the 
approach of that period when it will depend alto- 
gether on the mannerin which we comport ourselves, 
whether Ireland shall be once again plunged into in- 
efable misery, or elevated by our virtues and good 
conduct into the dignity of an independent nation.— 
(Hear.) The slightest portion of that rashness I 
spoke of would ruin the entire cause—the progress 
of that steadiness which I admire will infallibly 
bring us to success—( Hear, hear)—and therefore it 
is I naturally fee! overawed at the approaching crisis 
of our country’s fate. (Hear.) I am not intimidat- 

‘ed. I entertain no apprehension; I am convinced the 
danger is past and gone by, and that we have but to 
use discretion to insure our complete victory.— 
(Cheers.) The exhibition of to-day is the crownin 
exhibition of all that bas occurred in Ireland, an 
the meeting of this evening is a beautiful postscript 
to the history of the morning. We have ascertain- 
ed that the Irish nation wills the repeal of the union, 
but 1 still do not cease my exertions in calling togeth- 
er thousands of others. I do not cease or terminate 
these exertions with this day. On next Sunday week 
I attend a meeting as multitudinous at least as we 
had to-day, in Waterford; on that day week I will 
attend a meeting at Tullamore, nearly in the centre 
of Ireland, on that day week again I shall attend 
another in Tuam, under the auspices of one John 
Tuam—(Loud cheers) - and in a few days afterwards, 
I shall attend another meeting in Castlebar. I shall 
tell you what I mean to do. (Hear, hear.) We 
have already published the plan for the new Irish’ 
parliament, and selected the places that ought to re- 
turn members, taking up the population in 31], so 
there will be no favor to any person. Every town 
with 9000 inhabitants will have a member, and that 
with the county members of parliament would make 
300. (Hear. hear.) I will request that every one 
of these places shall collect the sum of 100l., and 
send an individual with that sum to Dublin. If there 
be any of those towns that will not make that sacri- 
fice, they would not deserve to have members in the 
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A voice—Not Sugden. 

Mr. O’Connell—Sugden would do it at onee, if he 
were paid for it. (Laughter.) When the chaneel- 
lor is directed he will seal the writs for the return of 
the Irish parliament, and by the return to those writs 
the parliament will be again established on College 
green. get) The hon. gentleman resumed his 
seat amidst loud cheers. 

l FRANCE. 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAM NavicaTIon. The Freneh 
government is about to establish a regular line of 
steam packets from Havre de Grace and Brest to 
New York and the different West India islands.— 
Four splendid stean packets, of 1,200 tons burden 
and 450 horse porer hava been in active construc- 
tion at La Rochelle and Brest, and will be launched 
at the latter end of this month. Two of these pack- 
ets ark to run regularly between Havre de Grace and 
New York, sailing on the 7th and 21st cf the month, 
so as not to interfere with the English post office 
mails of the 3d and 18th to Halifax and Boston from 
Liverpool, snd the same dates to the West Indies, 
touching at the following ports: Gaudaloupe, Martin- 
ique, St. Domingo, (Hayti,) &c., whence branch 
packets will be established at Belize, (Honduras,) 
Havana, Cathagena, Chagres. Laguayra, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Santa Martha, Cuba, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
&c.,commencing with the English packets to Antigua, 
Barbadous, Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, Granada, 
Jamaica, &c. 

SPAIN. 


The events which had occurred in Spain during 
the two or three weeks previous to the departure of 
the Caledonia had drawn the general attention of 
the European communities towards the Peninsula. 
The young queen reaches her majority in October 
next. The several factions whose jealousy of E- 
partero or enmity to themselves have kept theSpeace 
of the country embroiled for years past, have united 
it seems in one general effort for the purpose of driv- 
ing him from his seatof power. Since the suppres- 
sion of the Barcelonian revolt of last year, Catolonia 
has continued to remain the seat of smothered hos- 
tility, and, Carlists, republicans, Christinos, through- 
out the kingdom are all now in general motion to 
overthrow his regency. The whole territory in- 
cluded in a trianzle having the Mediterranean as its 
base, and Madrid as its apex is in arms. The cities 
of Granada, Valencia, and Barcelona, had almost 
simultaneausly ove:thrown the existing authorities 
acting under his regency, and the last news left the 
regentin person on June 28th, at the head of 14,000 
men with whom he had advanced from Madrid to 
within 12 milesof Valencia. Whether his army 
would continue to obey his orders and attack their 
fellow countrymen in that place was questioned. His 
brother-in-law, general Santa Cruz, at Granada, 
had been carried away in the revolt. City after-city 
has caught the infection, and what will be the politi- 
cal destiny of the kingdom is tobe developed onl 
by the future. The Spanish republics of Sou 
America in their civil wars with their atrocious ac- 
companiments have been fully rivalled if not surpass- 
ed by those of the royal monarchy of their mother 
country. The whole of the Spanish race seems to 
have been for years past in astute more or less of fer- 
mentation indicating probably the first staze of an 
emergence from the bigotry of past centuries. The 
present situation of Spain as well as its various con- 
tinued commotions since 1815 all show how unfair it 
would be to charge against the systems of governe 
ment adopted by the South American states, the ex- 
istence of those vices and wars which have been 
Just as numerous and equally as ferocious in Spain 


WEST INDIES. 


Bermuda, July 11. The assembly are in session. 
Coals for the use of the royal steam packet ships are 
to be admitted free of duty. £475 is appropriated 


irish parliament. (Hear, hear.) If the individuals for completing a church at Temlins’ narrows. 


that would be selected are not ready to make that 
sacrifice themselves for the town. they will not de- 
serve to be returned for the town hereafter. (Hear.) 
I will have my 300 gentlemen assembled in Dublin. 
Their occupation will .be to bring the money, and 
thus make a treasury, and then, as the law requires 
it, they can dissolve themselves; and there is nothing 
to prevent me from inviting my 299 companions next 
day toa public banquet, and which no person will 
attend but they and me; and I do not see why we 
should not form a chamber of consultation—not of 
de puties—to arrange the terms of the repeal of the 
union. (Hear.) ‘here remains then only the as- 
sent of the sovereign to be procured, and I tell you 
the Irish parliament can be revived legally and con- 
stitutionally, by the mere exercise of the prerogative 
of the crown in issuing the writs, and without going 
to the British parliament at all. (Cheers.) It u 
only necessary to have them sealed by the lord chan 

oellor, as keeper of the great seal. 


t 


Tenedos arrived on the 2d with 330 convicts to be 
employéd on the governmont works. Fresh beef 
sold here at 3d. E und on the Jst inst. 

St. Vincents, July 1. Health of the place excel. 
lent—markets overstocked, except of sugar, which 


is very scarce. British vessels are waiting for car- 


goes. The earthquake felt at St. Thomas was felt 
here also, but did no damage. 

Porto Rico, July 6. The sugar crop has fallen far 
short of previous years, and poen have advanced. 
The crop is finished—3} is asked—and for molasses, 
$8 for 100 gallons. 

Cusa—Ainsral wealth. Rich specimins of copper 
ore, taken from mines near San Jose, about twenty 
miles from Neuvitas, Cuba, have been received ia 
New York. A writer in the Courier says that the 
vein of ore extends nearly to the surtace of the 
ground, and as far as it has been penetrated it in- 
creases in thickness aud in the riehness of its quality. 
It has been opened at several points within the di- 
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tance of about a quarter of a mile; and at the depth 
of thirty feet below the surface it has been found to 
exceed ten feet in thicknesa. Within the year past 
there have been taken out some hundred tons of 
mineral, which has yielded, on an average, more than 
thirty per cent. of pure copper. 

Havana. Jose Antonia Baranoo, the commander 
of a company in an infantry regiment, was tried and 
Condemned by a court martial on the 26th of June, 
for having wounded maliciously a sergeant in his 
company, which resulted in his death; and on the 
28th, in virtue of his sentence. he was shot. 

St. Thomas, July 6. The yellow fever is raging 
with all its horrors amongst foreigners, principally 
English and Scotchmen, of whom there are a great 
number here. Many are leaving the island. The 
number of deaths increase every day. Few of the 
natives die, though many were attacked. The alarm 
is general, and business dull in consequence. Mar- 
kets glutted with American produce. 

RUSSIA. 

Tne Jews. By an imperial ukase, published at 
St. Petersburg, all the Jews residing within 50 werats 
of the frontier lines of Prussia and Austria, are or- 
dered to proceed more into the interior. Those who 
possess habitations and property within that range, 
are required to sell them within two years. 

CHINA. 
The sbip Horatio, Howland, arrived at New York, 


brings Macao dates to the 28th March, 15 days later 
than we, have by way of England. The Horatio has for 


the last four passages, averaged 104 days only. There 
was nothing new in politics. Caution is recommend- 
ed in making shipments from this country at present, 
as ao immense influx of goods is expected from Eng. 
land. The American squadron was about to leave 
for home. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Oraneiti. From letters published in the Provi- 


‘dence Journal, we are apprised of the existence of 


the following singular state of things at this group 
of Islands: 

“On the 10th of laat November, the French admi- 
ral Du Petit Thouars, arrived at the Jsland in the 
Rene Blanche, frigate of 64 guns, and claimed in- 
demnification of its government to the amount of 
$10,000 for injuries inflicted on French subjects re- 
siding there. He immediately issued a proclama- 
tion stating his grievances, and gave the government 
forty-eight hours in which to pay the required sum, 
in default of which he threatened to fire upon and 
destroy the town. The French consul co-operatin 
with the admiral, got up a secret meeting with five 
of the principal chiefs, and drew up a document re- 

uesting to be placed under the protection of the 
rench goverr.ment, which was signed by the chiefs, 
the queen being absent on the adjacent island of Mo- 


did not go up again, and the captain of the English 


frigate threatened to fire upon the Frenchman the 


moment he fired a shot upon the town. Two days 
after, commodore Nicholas arrived in the Vindictive 
of 32 guns, bringing presents to the queen from 
queen Victoria, and having heard of the manner in 
which the French had gained possession of the island, 
he immediately made known, at a public meeting of 
the natives, his intention of remaining there and pro- 
tecting them against the French at all hazards. The 
despatches of the queen were to the effect that Eng- 
land would protect her against any foreign power 
that should encroach upon her dominions. The Eng- 
lish commodore, the third day after his arrival, un- 
bent his sails and warped his ship abreast of the 
queen’s residence, which position he was occupying 
at the date of the letter. The correspondent of the 
Journal adds: 

We have also two French sloops of war here that 
have been lying here for the last two months, doing 
nothing but watch the proceedings of the English 
commodore with the utmost jealousy, and they in- 
tend to remain here till the arrival of the French ad- 
miral, who is expected daily. We then shall have 
rumors of war, if not actual war itself,as neither 
party are disposed to give way to the other: and both 
parties have compromised their national honor so far 
that they cannot draw back without mutually con- 
ceding to each other, which neither at present ap- 
pears disposed to do. My opinion is that the small 
island of Tahiti will be the cause of involving France 
and England in a conflict, for it is the island which 
they both want; notthe improvement of the condi- 
tion of the. natives, as they pretend. Should the 
French admiral, on his arrival here, take umbrage 
at the manner in which the English have conducted 
in his absence, no doubt we shall have the commence- 
mentof the row here, as the John Bull commander 
is a hot-headed and flery old chap, and is in one 
of the most efficient ah. ps in the English navy. 

MEXICO. 

Late Havana papers contain official intelligence 
that the chief officers commanding the Mexican land 
expedition an Yucatan were arrested on their arrival 
in Mexico, and imprisoned in the castles of Ulloa and 
Perote. The charges against them are cowardice and 
| incapacity, and disobedience to orders from the presi- 
dent. We have direct accounts from Vera Cruz, to June 
20. They represent everything quiet in Mexico. Part 
of the Mexican forces had returned from Yucatan, in 
deplorable condition. Peace they say is at hand be- 
tween these parties. Commodore Moore with the 

Texian squadron is yet off Campeachy. 

The Mexican naval forces were also in the vicini- 
ty of Campeachy. consisting of three steamers, but 20 
indifferently manned, that they had been unable to 
make an attack on the Texan vessels, though it is 


$ 


rea, fifteen miles distant. This document was sent j Said that “Captain Marine at present commanding the 


by the French admiral to the queen forher signature, 
accompanied with the threat of destroying the place’ 


if it was not given up. 


the document, and denounced the four chiefs who | parties are in a ve 


She at first refused to sign the 18th ult.” At all events, it is certain 


Mexican squadron, had given Commodore Moore a 
challenge, and the fight was to have taken place on 
at both 
doubtful position. Thg yellow 


had given it their concurrence as rebels and traitors, | fever is prevailing badly in all the towns on the sea- 


but she was finally compelled to sign it, which she | 908 


did, under protest. On the admiral's receipt of this 
document, he issued a proclamation declaring that 
all differences had ceased to exist between the two 
governments, and appointed one of his lieutenants, 
overnor, another harbor master, and made the 
French consul commissioner of the king, and those 
three were formed a local government—annullin 
the old laws and making new, thereby overthrowing 
entirely the old order of government. Things went 
on in this state till about the last of January, when 
H. B M. hip Talbot, captain sir Thomas Thomp- 
son, arriyed there direct from England; the French 
frigate Bousoul arriving at the same time. Sir Tho- 
mas brought letters to queen Pomere, which were 


About the last of Jupe Gen. Sentmanaz, governor- 
general of the province of Tobasco, had revolted 
agana the general government, and was at the head 
of 600 men, preparing to make a stand against the 

troops under Gen. Ampudia, which had been despatch- 

'ed against him. Sentmanat’s forces were daily in- 
creasing in numbers, and it is sypposed he would be 
joined by a large number of the independent party in 

uestan who are not altogether pleased with the late 
compact entered into by their own government and 
Mexico. . 

General Joaquin G. Rehon and Cresemio Jose 
Pinelo, the commissioners appointed by the govern- 
ment of Yucatan, left Campeachy on board of the 


carried to her. on the Island Morea, where she had Steamship Regenerador, accompanied by the secreta- 
continued to remain since the arrival of the admiral. | Ty Of the mission, Geronimo del Castello, for Vera 
On the receipt of these letters she came in state Cruz, to meet the commissioners appointed by the 


with the old Tahiti flag flying in her barge, and pro- | government of Mexico, for the purpose of forming a 


ceeded on board the English frigate without landing, 
when they manned the yards and ran the old flag of 
Tahiti to the fore and saluted it with twenty-one 


permanent treaty of peace between the two countries. 
A letter from a Texan: prisoner (Chauncey John- 


guns. This the French issued a forma! protest son) in the Castle of Perote, contradicts the rumors 


against, as tending to disturb the tranquillity of the 
lace, and as acting in a manner directly hostile to 
rance. The queen, at the suggestion of sir Tho- 
mas, called a meeting of all the inhabitants on the 
Island, to know if it was their wish that the French 
should hold possession. 
The meeting was attended by about ten thousand 
rsons who agreed to a man in not wishing the 
rench to remain on the island, and all wished the 
queen to allow them to go and pull down the pro- 
tectorate flag, which she refused todo. However, 
the night following the flag was hauled down, and 
the signal halyards cut away. The captain of the 
Bousoul threatened to fire upon the place if the flag 


of savage treatment, and states that the prisoners are 
well used, and expected a speedy release. 
3 OVA TIA. 


The Boston Atlas states that the new barque Al- 
bert, which sailed from Halifax, N. V. on the 10th 
instant, with the left wing of her majesty’s 64th regi- 
ment, bound for England, was cast away on Goose 

‘ Island, (about 80 miles eastward of Halifax,) on the 
i following morning. Although the lives of all were 
saved, every article belonging to them except what 
they stood in, was lost, and the ngers, among 
them'95 women and children, were left in a moat des- 
titute condition.. The odd five were infants dorn sinte 
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THE HARVEST—THE CROPS— BUSINESS. 

Heata awp Spirits. The month of July is near - 
ly over, and will be over before this number reaches 
most of our readers. We have been blessed by the 
seasons since seed time, and the harvest is now “home.” 
From every part of this Heaven-favored land we have 
accounts of the crop being abundant in quantity, and 
excellent in quality, beyond what is common. Last 
year, appearances were unusually favorable as to 
quantity, but the quality was found, on getting out the 
grain, to be exceedingly defective, the grain light, 
and the yield and the prices were proportionably re- 
duced. The grain has perhaps never been better 
than it is this season. Last year in one section at least, 
and that of considerable extent, embracing all the 
southern counties of Maryland, most of the alluvial 
counties of Virginia, and a part of North Carolina, 
there was almost an entire failure of the wheat crop, 
and a great falling off in the corn crop, so much so 
indeed, that where that is usually the staple article 
of export, they were obliged to purehase corn for sub- 
sistence. This year we have not met with any ac- 
count of a failure of any of the crops to any conside- 
siderable extent; innumerable are the paragraphs on 
the other hand, acknowledging the kind hand of Pro- 


vidence as showering abundance of the products of 
the earth upon the people. The crop of small grain 
18 harvested: Corn has vastly improved, and though 
late in being planted, now promises a tolerably fair 
crop. Grass has been very abundant in some sec- 
tions, and sparse in others. Fruit is uniformly fine 
and plenty. Tobacco has had fine seasons since it 
was planted out, and stands well; and our accounts 
from the south, of both the cotton and the sugar crop, 
partake upon the whole much less of a complaining 
tone than we are accustomed to have from thence 
generally at this period of the year, from which indi- 
cation we conclude that it will be as well, with those 
important items, as it usually has been in past years. 
A drought is now complained of in the state of N. 
York, Connecticut, &c. 

Hea.tn, more important than superabundance of 
the products of the earth, has also been so far vouch- 
safed to us as a people, this season, with the ex- 
ception of the prevalence, for some weeks, of an In- 
fluenza, which made its appearance in the eastern 
states in the month of June and from thence spread 
in all directions, and for a few days in each commu- 
nity incapacitated thousands of people from being 
able to attend to their usual avocations. But this 
soon passed off, and in most cases without medicine, 
and yet in few cases indeed proving fatal; with this ex- 
ception, the general health of the country has seldom 
been better. August is now at hand however when dis- 
eases are apt to become more prevalent. Care should 
be proportionably observed. It is time now to begin 
to avoid the night air in our climate, and fo live in 
all things temperately; at all times this is wholesome— 
but in 1 and September it is indispensable to good 
health and spirits. 

Spiarrs ELate. With blessings such as the peo- 
ple of this favored land are blessed with,—peace,— 
plenty,—health,—and freedom,—why should we not 
be a happy people? 

We have been imprudent, and are in heavy finan- 
cial difficulties. 

True, too true. Few can pronounce it true with 
a deeper sense of the import of the admission. But 
the price of our imprudence has been nearly exacte 
ed to the fullamount. The people have suffered,— 
but the measure of their suffering (with individual 
exceptions, numerous, and unavoidable),—the mea- 
sure of the sufferings of tbe great body of the peo- 
ple, from this cause, is nearly accomplished. The 
sacrifice has been made, the price paid, and the coun- 
try is now about resuming a wholesome condition 
of, things. Trade, based upon bona fide capital, is 
gradually resuming its legitimate channels. 

The vast resources of this whole country have for 
some years been unnaturally cramped by the disas- 
ters entailed upon it through the folly of both go- 
vernment and people. On the approach of the evil 
day, instead of taking wholesome and timely mea- 
sures to avert, or if it would come, to remedy the 
case, the contending parties seemed to become only 
the more furious. Whatever remedy one party pro- 
posed was sure to be unceasingly opposed by the 
other, and if possible, rendered altogether unavail- 
ing. Oredit, whether of individuals, communities, 
or of the state, was most wantonly, wiekedly sported 
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of the Union as may be compatible with the duties to any person who may establish a valid claim to the 
of his office. It is signed without distinction of, certificate; draft. or note so alleged to have been lost 
party. or destroyed. the full value thereof on demand, with 

— interest until paid; and also, to pay to the United 

FINANCIAL. The seven millions loan. The New States any sum which shall appear io have been er- 
York Messenger. says: The manner of advertising‘ roneously paid to such claimant pursuant to the said 
this loan—the very unusually short notice given to re- application with interest until paid. Such instru- 
ceive tenders, tne prompt payment required of the ment is to be executed in the presence of a judge 
sums subscribed, and the one cent over and above one or district attorney of the United States, or a judge 
hundred and one, which secured the loan to a banker of a supreme or superior court of any state, by” 
in Wall street, and a busiress friend of the secretary whom the sufficiency of the sureties, in double the 
of the treasury, are subjects of conversation on change, amount claimed, must be certified. 
and may be referred to by the next congress as aj 3. A copy of a public advertisement of the loss 
singular transaction. Itis certain that before any or destruction, of the certificate, draft or note, 
notice was published for the loan, Mr. Secretary, made hy the party in a newspaper published ator 
Spencer saw the parties in this city, and at the in- near the place of such loss or destruction accompa- 
terview had the plan marked out of the whole-ope-: nied by the affidavit of the printer or publisher of 
ration. Much is said of the one cent over and above the same thatthe said advertisement had been in- 
101 which leads a casual observer to believe that serted in the said paper for six consecutive weeks. 
the house referred to had an inkling of the highest — 
sum offered above par. An eighth in addition would. A TREASURY REPORT. A writer who signs 
have created no suspicion, but a cent has never before, ‘4 member cf the 27th Congress," to a communication 
to our knowledge, decided the fate of a seven mil- which we find in the National Intelligencer, says: 
lion loan. | “At the last session of congress the secretary of the 

Let us, however, believe that there was no collu- treasury was required to make a statement of the 
sion or connivance in the matter, that the one cent condition of the treasury, which has at last been 
was a guess and a fortunate hit, there is no diversity published. In some respects that report is totally at 
of opinion as to the fact that the secretary of the variance with both the spirit and letter of the requi- 
treasury in negotiating this loan has been decidedly sition, and most unfairly and uncandidly presents 
overreached, that he has exhibited no financial skill facts to the prejudiceof the majority of the last 
in the matter, and that the people have lost by this congress. By the terms of the resolution calling for 
operation $350,000, and this we shall show beyond l information, among other things, the secretary is re- 
doubt or contradiction. At the very threshold of this quired to state “the amount of appropriations for 
inquiry Mr. Spencer may say, I did better than Mr. | each year, from the 4th March, 1829. to the 4th 
Forward, my predecessor in office; he rould get no; March, 1843, exclusive of the public debt and trust 
bid for the loan above par.“ That is true, but since funds.“ Now, by the terms of this resolution, so 
Mr. Forward left the department, we have had an, very explicit, no one could possibly be deceived. 
addition of many millions in gold and silver imported The amount of money appropriated “for each yeer,” 
for the investment. Capital in Europe isso plentiful during a succession of years, commencing the 4th 
that three per cent. interest cannot be obtained on March, 1829, and ending 4th March, 1843, is what 
loans, and although our state credit is not good every individual who is capable of reading the Eng- 
abroad, the credit of the United States has not suf-' lish language will understand to be meant. Indeed 
ferred, as the offers for the loan from foreign espi- it is impossible to employ words which could con- 
talists abundantly prove. With one hundred and ten vey the idea more clearly. The manner of answer- 
millions of specie in the country waiting for invest- ing it is not by giving “the amount of appropriations 
ment, could there be a doubt in the mind of a sound for each year,” but the amount of appropriation bills 
financier that a seven millions loan could command pass d in each year forthe support of that and other 
a handsome premium? What then was the obvious and different years, By this u--true and unfair mode 
duty of Mr. Secretary Spencer? Evidently to give of answering this plain and simple call—for every 
time for persons to offer for the loan throughout the one knows that it could have been answered with no 
Union. Sixty days notice is short enough for the | difficulty whatever—the last congress are made to 
citizens of twenty-six states to make their tenders,’ appear to have appropriated more money for the 
but the secretary limits the time to ten or twelve. support of government during the year beginning 4th 
days. This was evidently the suggestion of the party March, 1842, and ending 4th March, 1843, than has 
interested to prevent competition, and the secretary been appropriated in any year since 1829. two years 
should have so understood it. Had he given notice only excepted. The note appended states that in 
thut citizens would have sixty days to transmit tothe the appropriations of 1843 are included those reach- 
department their applications for the stock, in sums ing to the 30th June, 1844; but this was not what 
not under $5,000, he would have had bids for twenty congress meant or said. They desired to show the 
millions, at a premium, varying be'ween 104 and 1U5 economy of each year, and their intention has whol- 
(it will be 110) end instead of $340,000 going into, ly failed from the manner of answering the call. 
the pockets of a single banking house, the gorern- The appropriations for the support of government, 
ment would have had the premium. As this is the from 4th March, 1842, to 4th March, 1843, were 
first financial demonstration of Mr. Spencer's ability, passed between those periods; and the appropria- 
and as the presses in his interest have been lavish tions for the year 1843, and down to 30th June, 1844, 
of their encomiums on his great skill, we think this were likewise passed within the same period, though 
seven millions loan is an awful failure, supposing; at different sessions; and these amounts are stated 
that there has been no secret management in the bu- in reply to the question, What is the amount of ap- 
siness. But we would ask where did John C. Spen- propriations for the year from 4th March, 1842, to 
cer acquire any knowledge of finances? Where in- | 4th March, 1843? and the answer given is §46,395,- 
deed? Industry and application have been more than 509 54! While, from the report of the clerk of the 
once mistaken in Mr. Spencer for extraordinary ta- house of representatives the apprupriations for 1842 
lent. Twice he was a candidate for comptroller of were (exclusive of post office department) 819.465, 
this state, and twice he was rejected for that office 290 82; and for the year 1843, and down to the 30th 
by his own political friends, they preferring Bates June, 1844, being a year anda half, are only 524, 
Cooke in the first instance, and John A. Collyer in the 669, 185 71! 
second. This answer of the secretary is wholly unsatisfac- 

— tory, and the country will so regard it; and those who 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT.—Recvrations. prepared it cannot escape the just animadversions 
In consequence of the imperfect form in which ap- | of the people for this attempt st political trickery in 
plications are frequently presented at the treasury ' Official reports. Congress demands to know the 
department of the United States for the renewal of | amount appro riated for each year, and the depart- 
certificates of stock, or payment of treasury draſis, ment replies by stating the amount appropriated in 
or treasury notes, lost or destroyed, the secretary of each year, for that and other years. The trick is too 
the treasury has given notice that every such appli- small to pass off well. 
cation must be accompanied by the following docu- = 
ments: AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, &e. 

1. A statement, on oath or affirmation, by the ap-| A Liverpool merchant who 1s travelling in the U. 
plicant, showing the time, place, and gli other eic States, whose letters are published in the Liverpool 
cumstances attending the loss or destruction of the | Times, writes from New York: ; 
certificate, draft, or note, with its letter, number, ‘When at Boston, the other day. I visited the fac- 
date, umount, the rate of interest it bears; the time tory and engineering establishment at Lowell. This 
to which interest, if any, has been paid; in whose ſa- place which has sprung up withip the last twenty 
vor it was issued; when made payable; together | years, is now made into a city, with its municipal 
with every other particular relating to it, within the corpuration, &c., and a beautiful city it is,—wide 
knowledge of the applicant. streets laid out at right angles, excellent buildings, 

2. An instrument in writing to be signed by the mostly of red brick, and as clean and neat as though 
applicant, with two sureties, reciting the particulars! they were built yesterday. The young women m 
hereinbefore specified, by which such applicant and the factories are altogether a different race from our 
his sureties shall jointly ajd severally agree to pay factory girls, they are well educated, lady-like in 


with, until even repudiation came to be an avowed 
policy with some people! 

But the darkest hour, we verily believe, has gone 

Day dawns once more. We are looking to 
neither this nor that political man—to one or the 
other of the political parties, as we pronounce our 
firm persuasion that a better condition of things is 
just before us, has commenced, and will be here soon 
with innumerable blessings to the American people, 
Uf they will but hold on to the present policy in our fo- 
reign relations. The rich resources of our vast do- 
main, the superabundant product of every soil, and 
the mineral wealth below the surface,—nay, the 
manufactures too, the product of Yankee ingenuity, 
„now seeking for profitable markets all round the 
globe, and even in the London market, impelled by 
“Yankee enterprize,” will bring us out of our diffi- 
culties. The product must and will tell. What do 
we want that we have not? Europe has refused us 
credit, fora while? Let them keep their coin if they 
ean. ‘The American government owes them nothing. 
The American merchants owe them less now than 
at any prior period since the war of 1814. The 
American states owe them some few millions, and 
they must and will proceed to pay off the debt. 

hat they can do so, we have no manner of doubt; 
that they will do so, we have full and renewed faith. 

This is a federal republic of ours. The govern- 
ments of the states are identified with the public 
opinion, as well as with the interests of the people of 
the states. The people in the main are honest, and 
will see that their government shall do what is right, 
whatever party may rule. It was actual difficulties 
which prevented the states from poorly complying 
with their engagements— such difficulties, financial, 
of people and states, as have seldom been visited up- 
on any people. Yetthey are but temporary. The 
most of them we have lived through. A renewed, 
well earned and substantial confidence in our coun- 
try, and in our countrymen, has already been par- 
tially achieved. Government stock is at a handsome 
eee Foreigners are at our counting rooms so- 

iciting orders with offers of the most liberal credits. 
The means of payment are obvious enough to them. 
What they require of our crops of cotton and tobac- 
co, of our American provisions, and our Yankee no- 
tions, even down to wooden clocks,” are all to be 
paid for, and they would not like to encounter anoth- 
er year of such heavy drain upon their specie. The 
attitude of denying credit to American securities will 
not be maintained much longer. 

Meantime domestic trade has revived very sensi- 
bly. Things wear a less gloomy aspect—eviving 
spirit is evinced in almost every direction. The ave- 
rues of trade begin once more to exhibit their wonted 
activity. The receipts for toll upon all the high- 
Ways uf commerce contrast very advantageously 
wilh those of the two years past—and promise a 
handsome result of the year’s business,—as well as 
a reward for those especial investments. 

We have clipped a number of articles from the 
papers of the last few mails by way of fortifying the 
foregoing remarks,—or rather showing the sources 
from which we predicated them, but a brief note 
from our foreman, copy suf——,” places them at 
least upon the postponemont. 


PRESIDENT TYLER accompanied hy the post 
master general and his family, embarked on board 
the Oceola, on the 25th, on his way to the Rip Raps, 
upon a visit for health aud recreation. 

President Tyler, we learn from the George- 
town correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, offici- 
ated on the 24th instant, al the annual exhibition 
of the female academy of the Convent of the Visita- 
tion, add presented the premiums to the meritori- 
ous—veessionally snatching a premium hims If from 
some of the aspirants "who turned away pouting and 
wiping their mouths, as much as to say I wish you 
would behave yourself,” which produced considerable 
merriment throughout the hall.“ 

The Cineinnati Republican publishes an invitation 
frow citizens,of Cincinnati and Hamilton county, to 
the president af the United States, to visit that city 
during September next. This invitation is not based 
on personal feeling in favor of the president, but 
the object is stated to be, that as the country is of 
great extent, many differences of interest exist and 
the wants of the people are various, to reconcile which, 
the chief magistrate sbould visit as many sections 


The ector of the Albany Evening Journal, who went 
out in the packet ship George Washington, a few wecks 
since, writes: “We have ismo thousand wooden claeks on 
board! These nutiuns are uf Massachusetts fabrication, 
and find, I am infurmed, a ceady market with John Bull. 
The purehasers are amongst the humblest ot the mid- 
dle classes, who form clubs of 12, 15, or 20, paying six 
po for the purchase of clucks, which are drawn for 
| Sy lonery, ujl each adventurer gets a clock.“ These 
may be said w be striking specinjens of Yankee notons, 
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their appearance, dress, and manners, some of them 

are the daughters of clergymen, and many are the 

daughters of respectable farmers from the country 

around Lowell. 
s 1 s s 90 2 

“The people of Boston are remarkably grave, 
scarcely a smile to be seen on their countenances, 
and all their conversation is of the same character. 
The Americans learn all they can from the English, 
and try to go beyond us in everything; they value 
the good opinions of Englishmen, and feel acutely 
whenever we speak ill of them; but they do not care 
for 15 good or bad opinion of any other people on 
earth. 

“I saw the states’ navy-yard, stores, and engines, 
and machinery for spinning and twisting cables, 
which is far a es to anything of the kind I have 
seen in England. The Americans are growing their 
own hemp on the Mississippi; and the foreman of the 
rope-walk says, that it is much superior, and will 
stand a much higher test than the Russian hemp. and 
that the cables they make are very much better and 
stronger than the best they can get from England. 

“I have just seen a gentleman who has travelled 
much in Russia; he was sent on a special mission by 
the United States government to the emperor of 
Russia, for the purpose of opening an intercourse 
between the two countries, for the supply of Russia 

with machinery for manufacturing. ie came to 
England to order machinery to the amount of $200,- 
000, but found he could not send it away on account 
of our laws prohibiting its exportation; in conse- 
uence this machinery was manufactured in the U. 
tates, und sent to Russia; orders were then sent to 
the states for $500,000 worth. This was sent, and 
now they are making an almost unlimited quantity. 
This is the natural consequence of our absurd re- 
strictive policy; and this is the progress America is 
making in all those things on which we are in the 
habit of priding ourselves. The American and Rus- 
sian governments are on the very best terms; and 


they are carrying ona trade with each other mutual- 
ly beneficial.” 


THE MINERAL LANDS OF LAKE SUPE- 
RIOR. We were nota tittle astonished, the other 
day, at reading an extract from the Mineral Point 

Free Press, that Mr. John D. Ansly, has obtained a 
pa from the government of the United States to 
‘locate twenty-seven sections of land in the copper 
region above Lake Superior—these 27 sections em- 
brace a tract of country twenty-seven miles square! 
We were not aware that the government had the 
` power to grant a permit of such magnitude; and 
even if the power is conferred by the constitution or 
in any other way, the impolicy of asserting it in such 
cases as the one in question, must certainly manifest 
itself to every reflecting mind. The copper region 
around Lake Superior, is represented by scientific 
gentlemen to be of immense value; and we know that 
a very large number of people, many of whom are 
experienced miners, have made extensive prepara- 
tions to explore that country, with the view of lo- 
cating there and developing its mineral resources. 
But the government, in conferring this prodigious 
, Monopoly upon a single individual, has, as we con- 
ceive, completely blasted all their hopes and pros- 
pects, and has opposed an irresistible barrier to their 
enterprise and industry. We have not learned upon 
what terms this permit was given, nor is there an 
period designated, as we can see, at which the lease 
expires; from which fact we presume, it 1s to con- 
tinue during the natural lifetime of Mr. Ansly; if so, 
the evil will be doubly great, as it will Virtually de- 
bar all persons of the right of going u n any por- 
tion of the immense domain thus ceded, without the 
express permission of the individual upon whom all 
ats wealth, real and prospective, has been recklessly 
showered. 

Mr. Ansly advertises that he will proceed ina 
short time to Lake Superior, and offers to adventur- 
ers and miners, who may feel disposed to accompa- 
ny him, grants of land in his mining districts upon 
the most reasonable terms. 

The government may yet regret this transaction. 


Dubuque Express. 


WESTERN INDIANS—Hosrusrizs. The St. 
Louis Era, the 13th says: We have been permitted 
to seea letter from the United States Blacksmith, ət 
Willow Creek, (Pawnee county) to his friend, in 
this city, dated on the 29th of June, giving an ac- 
count of the murders committed by the Sioux In- 
dians upon the Pawnees, and upon the wifeof the 
Blacksmith. His wife was shot on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 27th, about 7 o'clock. The husband had 
endeavored to save her, by shutting her up inthe 
shop, but she had not time to bolt the door, and it 
waa burst open. She was killed, and they fell to 
whipping the blacksmith, without doing him serious 


injury, having their guns all the while cocked, rea- 
dy to fire. The Indians had also killed Lashapel, 
the U. S. interpreter, who had been in thet country 
for 25 years; Captain Blue, first chief of the Paw- 
nee Tappages, and father-in-law of the interpreter; 
a son-in-law of the old chief Moulin, and several 
other chiefs and braves, young men, women, and 
children. It is also stated, that out of 41 lodges, 21 
of the largest were burnt, and most of the horses 
were stolen or killed on the spot. The Pawnee In- 
dians had left their villages to go on their spring 
hunt. Willow Creek, from whence this letter is 
dated, is 150 miles up the Platte river, and the Sioux 
are 250 miles above it. These Indians have exhibit- 
ed hostile feelings on several occasions during the 
winter, and this attack on the Pawnees had been ex- 
pected for some time. We are told that the United 
States are bound, by treaty stipulation to protect the 
Pawnee tribes from such invasions, and are surpris- 
ed that some efforts have not been made to prevent 
these murders. If the Indians are not entitled to 
protection, certainly those in the employ of the go- 
vernment may claim it. 


THE GRAND INDIAN COUNCIL. Tah-le-quah, 
June 18, 1843. Abont 4,000 persons meet here daily, 
2.500 of whom are fed at the public tables. The 
others quarter at private houses here and in the neigh- 
borhood. The council comprises 212 individuals, re- 
presenting 18 tribes, as follows, viz: Cherokee, 17; 
Creek and Seminole, 62; Chickasaw, 12; Osage, 9; 
Delaware, 24; Shawnee, 19; Kickapoo, 4; Iowa, 5; 
Pottawattomie, 24; Chippewa, 4; Stockbridge, 6; 
Wichetaw, 1; Piankashaw, 2; Wea, 6; Seneca, 10; 
Peoria, 6; Ottowa, 4. 

THE INDIANS OF OHIO. The last of the na- 
tives that remained in that state, consisted of the 
Bear. Deer. Snake, Eagle. Turtle. and Snapping Tur- 
tle tribes, 650 in number, arrived at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the 18th instant, on their way to the Kanzas 
river. They came from Crawford county, Ohio, 
where they had a reservation relinquished to the go- 
vernment. receiving therefor 148,000 acres on the 
Kansas river with the addition of $10.000 for the ex. 
penses of removal. $126,000 for their improvements 
and an annuity of 618.000. $500 of which is to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of schools. They are also 
to have a blacksmith, and an assistant, with every 
nececeary implement. They were to leave Cincinnati 
for Westport. Mo., where they will pass a consider- 
able time with the tribe of Shawnees. Many of them 
are well educated. and the whole number give evi- 
dences of much advancement in civilization and re- 
finement. 

THE ARMY. 

Deserters. On the 30th inst. two soldiers de- 
serted fromthe U. S. Barracks, at Buffalo, N. Y. and 
took a haat to crass to Canada, but were discovered 
and pursued. Both jumped overboard to drown 
themselves, as they afterwards said, but one was 
safely landed with a scoop net by a fisherman, and 
the other was dragged from the water by the hair of 
his head. 

Mititary Derantments. Some chances having 
recently been made in the commanding officers of the 
military departments, we annex a corrected list of 


2 


y | them: 


No. 1.—Colonel Twiggs, headquarters Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., during the summer months, and New Or- 
leana in the winter. 

No. 2.—Brigadier General Z. Taylor, headquarters 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

N. 3.—Məjor General Gaines, headquarters St. 
Lonis, Mo. 

No. 4.—Brigadier General Brady, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5.— Brigadier General Wool. Troy, N. Y. 

No. 6 — Colonel J. B. Crane, Portsmouth, N. H. 

No. 7.— Colonel J. B. Walbach. Fort Monroe. Va. 

No. 8— Brigadier General Armistead, Fort Moul- 
trie, S C. l 
b a 9.—Brigadier General Worth, St Augustine, 


Miritary Acapemy. The following named offi- 
cers have been detailed for duty at the Military Aca- 
demy, to take effect on the Ist September: 

Officers ordered. 

2d Lietenant J. Gurcas, ordinance. 

2d Lieutenant H. A. Allen, 2d artillery. 

2d Lieutenant A. P. Stewart, 3d artillery. 

2d Lieutenant A. P. Howe, 4th artillery. 

Officers relieved. 
Ist Lieutenant W. B. Blair, 2d artillery. 
Brevet Captain G. Taylor, 3d artillery. 
Ist Lieutenant E. J. Steptoe. 3d artillery. 
Ist Lieutenant A. E. Shiras, 4th artillery. 
Rifles.— Resignation of 2d Lieut. William Robert- 
son accepted July 10. 
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Ist Artillery.— 2d Lieut. C. L. Kilburn, transfer- 
red to the 3d artillery. 

3d Artillery.—Lieut. Col. Gates has been order- 
ed to the command of Oglethrope Barrucks, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

3d Artillery.—Captain W. Wall has been ordered 
to join his company at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
0 A and to perform in addition the duties of A. 


‘Ath Artillery.—Lieut. Col. Payne bas assumed 
command of Fort McHenry, Baltimore. 
' [Army and Navy Chronicle. 


THE NAVY. 

The Hon. Davin Hensuaw, the new secretary of 
the navy, reached Washington on the 21st from Bos- 
ton having heen delayed by indisposition. 

Deatn or Com. Pincnas. We learn from the 
Norfolk Beacon that com. Alex. B. Pinkham of the 
U. S. navy, died at his residence on the 23d near the 
navy yard Gosport, leaving a wife and three children. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, distinguished for 
noble qualities and great professional skill and aoc- 
complishments. 

The United States frigate Constitution was at Ma- 
cao on the 12th of April, to sail the same day for the 
U. States, all well. 

The United States Vandalia, Captain McCluney 
was dispatched by Commodore Dallas from the port 
of Chagres, to convey Lieutenant Little. of H. B. M. 
ship Vindictive. to Kingston, Jamaica where the V. 
arrived on the 19th ult. The officers were enter- 
tained with dinners and parties by the army and nav 
officers at Fort Roval. On the Ist instant the V 
sailed again for Chagres. Lieutenant Little had 
urgent despatches for the British government from 
the Pacific, relation to the late occupation of Ta- 
hiti, and he found no British vessel at Chagres in 
which to embark, in consequence of which Commo- 
dore Dallas detached the Vandalia on this agreeable 
trip. . 

The United States ship Vincennes, Captain Buch- 
anan, was at Vera Cruz on the 20th ult. to sail next 
day on a cruize in the gulf, on the 15th she was 
boarded in the gulf, bound for Pensacola. Al! well. 

The United States sloop of war Levant, Hugh N. 
Page commander, just Gtted for sea, is expected to 
sail from Norfolk, Virginia, in a few days, the vessel 
and crew is said to be in fine condition and well dis- 
ciplined. By the temperance resolve of “all hands,” 
spirituous liquors have been banished from the ship. 
except in the surgeon's department. The crew have 
stopped their grog, and the officers abolished the use 
of wine in their messes. 

The United States brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Johnson, 
arrived at St. Thomas the 10th inst. in 17 days from 
Norfolk, was to leave in a day or two for the Span- 
ish Main, and be at Pensacola by the middle of Sep- 
tember. All well. 

The U. S. line of battle ship Franklin left the Brook- 
lyn navy yard on Wednesday morning in tow of two 
steam boats. through the Sound, for Boston, where she 
is to be repaired. - 

The U. 8. brig Boxer, Lieut. Com. Bullus arrived 
at Nassau, N. P. on the 5th inst. from a cruize—all 
well. 

Promotions. Commander W. K. Latimer, ta te 
Captain. 

ieut. Charles Wilkes to be Commander. 

Lieut. Elisha Peck, to be Commander. 

Passed Mid. John N. Maffit, Washington Gwath- 
mey, Wm. Ronckendorf, Wm. Beverly, John Hall, 
Francis Lawry, Wm. E. Le Roy, and Maxwell 
Woodhull, to be Lieutenants. 

Orpers. Lieuts. D. McDougal an T. M. A. Cra- 
ven to the Falmouth—Lieuts A. Lewis, furlough. 
Midshipman V. B. Morgan, to the Phenix, W. H. 
Jameson, to receiving ship, Norſolk. 


———— ů ů ů ꝙꝓ— —ů—ů—ů ů ů ů —— 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


VERMONT. 

The “democrat” state convention has appointed 
delegates to the Baltimore convention, favorable to 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren for the presi- 
dency. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sronntorow Ratt Roap. An offer has been made 
by the Boston and Providence Railroad Co. to lease 
the Stonington railroad fora term of ninety-nine 

ears, and pay an anoual rent therefore of $78,000, 
Keeping the road in perfect repair, and restoring it to 
the company in the same condition at the expiration 
of the lease. One of the stipulations connected with 
the offer is that the company shall reduce its stock, 
and loans, now amounting to 52, 600, 000, to $1,300,- 
000; and at a late meeting of the stuckholders, autho- 
rity was fully given to the directors of the Sto. ington 
company, to carry all these measures into effect. 
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The 3 of this arrangement will be that 
the stock and loans of the company, which are now 
worth only 32 per cent. will be worth the par of the 
reduced capital, or $50 per share for the stock, and 
$50 15 $100 for the loan, at which rates they will 

ield an income of six percent per annum. The 

oap-holders have a to surrender their certifica- 
tes of loan, and receive in Jieu thereof new certifica- 
tea for one half the amount. 


The board of directors of the Stonington railroad 
company have not yet exercised the power granted 
to them, and the question has been asked of us by a 
friend sing an interest in the stock, why they 
should hesitate in perfecting an arrangement so clear- 
1y for the interest of the company? We answer that 

ere can be in, our opinion but one motive and we 
will endeavor to explain what it is; the whole num- 
berof shares of Stonington is 13,000. A certain 
clique in New York, who are also a majority of the 


Directors, own of this stock about 7,300 shares. 
The Girard Bank, of this city, 4,000 
A private stockholder 1,000 


12,300 
Jeaving actually but 700 shares in other hands. 

A tempting opportunity is therefore offered for a 
corner, and the object in delaying to carry out the 
powers delegated to them, must be to get as large a 
number of shorts as possible—that is contracts for 
the delivery of the stock at a future day—and when 
they have accomplished this, to close with the Bos- 
ton and Providence Co., and carry the stock up to 


their own price.—We have our data for this state- | ed 


ment from a source to be relied upon. 
Phil. 7 S. Gazette. 


NEW TORK. 

CONSTITUTIONAL convention. A writer in the N. 
York Evening Post is for having a convention for re- 
mocelling the state constitution. The 5 he 
thinks, especially wants remodelling. veral of the 
papers of the state are discussing the question, as to 
the propriety of removing the property qualification 
now required to give the right of suffrage to the co- 
loured peuple of the state. It is warmly advocated 
by some and opposed by others. The Evening Post, 
(V. B.) blames the whigs for introducing that clause 
into the constitution;—the N. York American blames 
Mr. Van Buren and his party for it. The Courier 
and Enquirer is for retaining it there. 

Alus HOUSE AND PRISON sTaTisTics. Total num- 
ber in alms house department July 8th, 1843, inclu- 
ding 328 in hospital, 336 in lunatic asylum Black- 
well’s Island, and 762 at Long Island farms and nur- 
series. 2,886 


Recapitulation. 

In alms house hospital, Bellevue 
In oles rome lunatic asylum, Blackwell's 

sland, 
In alms house, Long Island, nurseries and 
farms, 752—1, 416 
Total in alms house proper, Bellevue 1,470 
Prisons. 


In female „ Bellevue, 61 
Do. Do ackwell's Island, 300 
In male Do Do 294 


In city prion l 139 
Total number in prisons | 794 
Total number in alms house department 2,886 


Total number supported, 3,680 
‘ Poxtricat. An editorial article in the Courier 
and Enquirer, indicates that the whigs of the 
state of New York design to allow the approaching 
election in that state to go by default” in favor of 
their opponents, and to reserve themselves for the 
great contest in 1844. Such the article asserts was 
the conclusion of the leading whigs in Louisiana, 
also, prior to the late election! 


THE OLDEN Time. New York (New Amsterdam) 
in the time of the Dutch gorernment. The first school 
established in New York was the house of one Gouert 
Coerten, a side chamber of the old city hall, and the 
name of the master was Harmanus Van Hoboken.— 
The first academy and classical school was openedjin 
1659, under the direction of Carolus Curtins, a mas- 
ter sent out by the Dutch West India company, at a 
salary of 200 guilders. 


The first city watch, which was called the rated 
watch” consisted of 6 men, and was established in 
1653. In 1658 a permanent system of watch police 
was established. The watch consisted of 8 men, 
and there were 4 on duty at a time, relieving each 
other from sun down to sun rise. 

The first fire police was established in 1648. Fire 
wardens were appointed in 1750, and ordinances for 
regulating the mode of building, between 1650 and 


1656. In 1657, it was resolved to send to Holland 


for 250 leather buckets; but the great length of time 
which must elapse before they could be obtained, in- 
duced the authorities to make an effort to have the 
buckets made in New York. Proposals were issued 
and all the shoemakers in the town, being 4, were re- 
quires to offer, for the contract. After some months 

elay the authorities received answers as follows:— 
Coenraet Ten Eyck. was not minded to undertake 
the work.” Peter Van Haalen had no materials.— 
Ultimately, Remoute Remoutzew, the most promi- 
nent shoemaker of that date, agreed to make 100 of 
the buckets at 6 guilders and 2 stuyverseach. Anan 
Van Lair, agreed on same terms for 50 more. For 
120 years after this time, every house-keeper in this 
city was compelled to have buckets in his house, 
which was giver. out to the citizens, or carried to 
the fire, when the bells rang for fire; and in morning 
after the fire, were regularly collected at the old city 
hall and re-delivered to the house-keepers. 


MARYLAND. 
CHESAPEAKE AND Onio canaL. Two weeks since 
we extracted from the Frederick Examiner a state- 
ment saying that the board of directors had declined 


to contract for the completion of the canal to Cum- p 


berland, until the pleasure of the legislature should 
be farther ascertained; but in the Chronicle page of 
the same number, we congratulated the people of 
the state upon the fact which we ascertained from 
that morning's American that a contract had been made, 
and that the work wouid be immediately commenc- 


We regret now to announce that a disagreement has 
taken place between the directors and the president of 
the company. The latter on his own responsibility, 
authorised as he supposed himself tobe, we presume, 
by the scope of the aah conferred on him by his 
appointment, actually contracted with T. W. Leston 
and J. Rutier, for the completion of the work to 
Cumberland, and subsequently to the Savage River. 
The contractors in virtue of this engagement, as we 
learn, actually commenced the work last Monday 
week. Onascertaining this, the board of directors 
were convened on the following Thursday at Frede- 
rick. The Frederick Herald furnishes the follow- 
ing account of their proceedings: 

There were present Messrs. Coale, of Frederick; 
Price, of Allegany; Tilghman and Wharton, of 
Washington; Burkhart, of Virginia, and Ingle, of 
Washington city. The president, Gen. McNeill, 
laid before the board a statementin reference to the 
contract made for completing the canal, and after 
making a statement of the circumstances under 
which he had executed the same and his reasons for 
doing so, he retired from the chamber, and the board 
proceeded to act. 


An order was immediately passed by the board to 
submit the contract entered into by the president on 
behalf of the company, toJ. M. Coale, and Wm. 
Price, esqs. with a request that they furnish a writ- 
ten opinion as to its legal force and effect, and also 
to state what action is necessary on the part of the 
board to annul the same. These gentlemen immedi- 
ately transmitted an opinion to the board, in which 
they state that although the “president and directors, 
or a majority of them assembled,” have power to 
make contracts, &c , and “although the instrument 
in question be signed by the president of the compa- 
ny and sealed with its corporate seal, yet the courts 
may look behind the seal, and if it has been affixed 
without the authority of a majority of the “presi- 
dent and directors assembled” and that fact be made 
ae to appear, the instrument is null and 
void.” 

The opioion further says: ; 

“It appearing from the facts submitted to us that 
no authority was given by a majority of the presi- 
dent and directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
company to the president to sign or affix the ‘corpo- 


rate seal of the company to the instrument in ques-. 


tion, and that they never agreed or assented to said 
contract, nor authorized the same to be made, it is 
perfectly competent for the board, if they see fit, 
now to disaffirm the same and render it null aod 
void.” 

The board then unanimously passed the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas. According to the charter of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal company—the power to 
agree with any person or persons to cut canals, &.“ 
— is confe exclusively on the president and di- 
rectors or a majority of them assembled.” And 
whereas it appears that the president of this compa- 
ny has of his own mere motion and without authori- 
ty, signed, and with the corporate seal of this com- 
pany, sealed a contract or articles of agreement, in 
the name of the Chesapeako and Obio Canal compa- 
ny with Thos. W. Letson and John Rutter for the 


completion of the unfinished portion of the canal ly 
ing between Dam No. 6 and Cumberland; 

And whereas this board entertain decided and se- 
rious objections to said contract— 

Because its terms and provisions are substantially 
the same as those which have been heretofore re- 
jected by the board. 

Because it “pledges and appropriates,” ‘all reve- 
nues and effects” of the company without reservation 
or restriction for the payment of the principal and 
interest of the bonds that may be issued under it, 
subject only to existing liens which cover only the 


“nett revenues” and property, thereby at once de- 


priving the company of the entire and only means 
which it possesses of keeping up the navigation of 
the canal, or paying the salaries of the officers, su- 
perintendents, lock keepers and other agents of the 
company. 

Because the reservation “not exceeding twenty per 
centum” provided to ensure the faithful perſormanee 
of the work is within that sum, made entirely depen- 
dent on the opinion of the president and chief engi- 
neer, contrary to all former usage of the pompan 

Because no penalty or forfeiture is provided in 
case of the nonperformance of the contract, on the 
art of the said contractors, and no guarantee for 
its fulfilment on their part: Because although it is 
provided in the third section of said contract, that 
the work therein contemplated shall be commenced 
by said contractors within sixty days safter they shall 
be required to do so yet from the whole scope and 
object of said articles of agreement. as well as from 
the express language of the conclusion of said sec- 
tion, it appears that they are not to be required to 
enter on the execution of the same until “means 
can be procured for that purpose, or the liens or pri- 
orities of the state of Maryland existing on the re- 
venues of the company can be moved or postponed 
in favor of the bonds tobe issued under the provi- 
sions of said contract.” 

Because the execution of said contract would in 
the opinion of the board, increase the difficulties of 
procuring, if indeed it did not entirely prevent. a 
postponement of the liens and priorities of the state 
of Maryland. l 

Because there is no provision in the said-contract 
authorising the company to annul the same after 
thirty days notice, at any time within twelve months 
after the date of the said contract on the payment of 
one per cent. damages upon the unexpended portion 
of the work,” as recommended by the stockholders 
at their general meeting on the 6th June last. 


Because there is no time expressly stipulated for 
the completion of said work, but it is only provided 
that it shall not be required to be done within two 
years after its commencement.” 


Because according to the provisions of said contract 
the completion of the canal can in no important 
manner be secured or expedited by entering into the 
same at this time. 

Because this board have entertained and still do 
entertain the opinion which is fortified by proposals 
heretofore made and now on file in this office, that if 
means be placed in their hands or the liens and pri- 
orities of the state be postponed in favor of bonds to 
be issued for the purpose, that the canal can be fi- 
nished to Cumberland at a cost considerably lower 
than the price in said contract stipulated to be paid, 
and fully as early as is therein contemplated. 

Because a due respect to the rights and opinions of 
the state of Maryland require that this company 
should forbear to enter into any contract predicated 
and dependent upon a surrender of important inte- 
rests, until after said state shall have announced its 
consent thereto, by legislative enactment. 


Because the execution of said contract would in 
the opinion of this board increase the difficulty of 
obtaining a waiver or postponement of the liens or 
priorities of the state, if indeed it should not ha ve 
the effect of entirely preventing it. 


Because the provision in said contract in regard to 
the extension of the work in the direction of Savage 
River, im obligations on the company that may 
at some future period prove vexatious: they are at 
all events calculated to prevent future competition 
in case it be found expedient hereafter to make such 
extension, and impair the free action of the compa- 
ny. N 


ene the provision of said contract in reference 
to the extension of the work to the mouth of Savage 
would, were the same ratified by the board, bind a 
oblige the company to pay for the same according to 
an estimate of its cost made some fifteen years ago, 
and confine them to a mode of the construction 
thereof, which has long since been abandoned. 

Because the said contract is hot in the form which 

has been matured by the experience and established 
by the uniform usage of this company in regard to 
the letting of work on the canal, and is moreover de- 
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ficient in numerous provisions and details which Bank of VVL C. 


have been hitherto found important to the interests June 30. 
of the comnany; and which ought not to be omitted | Cash liabilities. 
in a contract of so much magnitude as the present. Circulation $931,794 $612,896 
And whereas, this board conceive the sum of one Due banks 287,715 3 
hundred thousand dollars, even ree same mete Deposites 464,654 423, 
really expended, as altogether insufficient ‘to render =e a 
the ‘nfinished portion of the canal navigable” in 1,684,163 1,764,860 
any manner, and can perceive no benefit arising Cash assels. 471.560 
from the present expenditure of that sum of money Specie $192,217 $ 33 
which can for a moment outweigh their objeetions Due by banks 860 225 P 
to the other provisions contained in said contractas| Dom. exchange 614,800 
hereinbefore stated. For. do. 978,320 1,372,404 
Therefore resolved, That the president of this com- | „5 ELLER 
igning in hi i i j 2,645,562 2,702,219 
peny in signing in his official capacity the said arti- The report of the onesie „ 


eles of agreement purporting to have been entered 
into on the thirteenth day of July 1843, by and be- 
tween the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company on 
the first part, and Thomas W. Letson and John Rut- l i ) 
ter of the second part’'—and in affixing thereto the 1843, we have purchased in foreign and domestic ex- 
common corporate seal of the Chesapeake and Ohio | changes, to the amount of $5.373,959 48, and we are 
Canel company, has assumed upon himself power pa to say, that in all these transactions, we have 
and authority not granted by the charter or by laws had but one bill returned under protest for non-pay- 
of the rompan, Dor authorised by any act or pro- 
ceeding of this board. 
Resolved, That the said articles of agreement and 
contract be, and the same ere hereby disafirmed by 
this board, and declared to ie null and void. 
Resolved, That a copy of the aforegoing preamble 
and resolutions be furnished by the clerk to Thomas 
W. Letson and Joho Rutter with a request that they 
deliver up the said articles of agreement to be can- 


Our exchange transactions for the present year, 
considering the existing state of things, have been 
extensive. From Ist July, 1842, to the same period 


was promptly taken up; and only two or three laid 
over for non-acceptance, owing to accident or infor- 
mality, and which were soon after accepted and re- 
gularly paid. 

lt may be mentioned also, as a subject worthy of 
remark, that the bank has also been enabled for the 
greater part of the season, to furnish checks to its 
customers, on all the principal commercial cities 
north and south from Boston to New Orleans. and 


celled. 3 
upon = the principal inland towns, Wip 18 8 
were banks in this state Georgia. North Carolina, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. and Virginia, at par; while foreign exchanges, have 
Banks of S 1 and July 1 a furnished even hi less than the par of 1 
ar oeina, JUNE 1, ° ndeed, for a part of the time, we have been com- 
w dune 8 * pee Specie pelled, as ' matter of 8 to the bank, to import 
: 7 : coin both from England and France—amounting in 
EOY ORNE 9 105.974 Lae te 0 15 7 5 six 5 10 $713,000 in gold. 11 
: 640 2 ank is now furnishing exchange on our principa 
5 RR. 401.289 d 125115 „ ‘commercial and inland cities, at half per cent pre- 
Planters & Mech’s 799,738 176,502 805,763 175.685 | mium, being less than the cost of transportation of 

Union Bank 667,002 113,151 632,451 116,650 | coin to the same points. 

Total 3,825,772 652,075 3,860,298 701,129 GEORGIA. 
, Cir. ae Cir. Den. 
Bank of state 681,965 610,832 825,561 405.627 | total receipts of the Georgia rail road during the six 
Brnch at Columbia — 100 258 — 91,210 : 
years it has been at work amount to $985,791—the 
Do Camden — 35.769 — 30.393 . 

Southwestern R. R. 405.955 404.563 345960 333.487 total expenses for the same time to $427 ,595—leav- 
Planters’& Mech’s 242.550 236,264 217,980 212 385 ing a balance of clear profit of $558,196; which is 
Union Bank 20,071 170,017 16.926 152.485 equal to six per cent per annum on the entire capital 


expended. 
Ponce Every whig paper in the state of Geor- 


a — oae 
Total 1,350,641 1,447,705 1,406,427 1,225,950 
lay for president at its 


By recapitulation, these aggregates give the fol- 

lowing results:— 
Sept. Jan. April. June. July. 

Loans 4,077,786 4,053,730 3, 780.222 3,825,772 3,830,298 
Specie 419.142 444,384 471,993 652.075 701.129 
Circu'n I ,U94,993 1,383,420 1,424.705 1, 250.641 1.406 437 
Depo. 1{,660.354 1,364,394 1,229,486 1,447,7U5 1,225,590 

Their exchange movements is seen in the following 


gia has the name of Henry 
editorial head. 


ALABAMA. 

A rain nace. Dixon H. Lewis, the broadest man 
in the state of Alabama is running as the locoſoco 
candidate againat Col. Henry C. Lea, of Perry coun- 
ty the tallest man in the same senate. 


table:— —. 
= vis Sept. Jan. Feb. MISSISSIPPI. 
Domestic bills 208,272 529.661 220.204 Exrra session. The legislature convened at Jack- 
Foreign 40,653 245,530 244,659 son on the 10th inst., in virtue of the governor’s pro- 
5 clamation. 
248,915 5 ee The omor message was communicated on the 
3 ° . J, Ilth, embracing his views on a variety of topics 
Domestic bills 691,137 274,942 464,431 having reference to state policy, but makes no men- 
Foreign 313.899 251.763 109,201 tion o mag ee the state for ala at ha to 
congress. He advises the payment of the Planters’ 
1,005,034 626,705 573.632 Bank bonds, but opposes the payment of the bonds 


- diminution of investments. All the strong banks of 


of the Union Bank. 

A bill for the purpose of districting the state was 
introduced in the house of representatives. 

Nomination. The locofoco state convention met 
and nominated’ A. G. Brown, esq., formerly a re- 
presentative in congress, as the candidate of the par- 
ty for governor. 

Jones county in i it is said, is now en- 
tirely without any public officers. There is neither 
sheriff, assessor, tax collector, nor board of police 
to order new elections. The collection of debts in 
that county by course of is indefinitely postponed. 


LOUISIANA. 
A NEW PAPER: f new impulse, for that section of 
the union, is announced in the last New Orleans Bee. 


Rau. Roan. The Charleston Mercury says the 
In reference to the above, the New York Herald 
says: This return gives same progress of af- 
fairs as is apparent in all the other banks of the sea 
boerd, viz: a gradual accumuiation of specie, and 
the south and west. sre now beginning to experience 
that plethora of money and scarcity of investment 
that have for a so much longer period, been espen 
enced by the institutions of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. The probability is that the 
banks of all the states will soon be driven to exert 
the same influence upon the stocks of their respective 
states as the banks of New York and the east have 
upon the outstanding credits of these sections, and 
the stocks of the federal government. When the 
new crops shall have come forward and produced a 
further liquidation of the paper now held b7 the, A weekly paper devoted to three interesting topics, 
sound bunks of Tennessee an 1 the funds of Temperance, Religion, and Politics, to be entitled 
of those institutions will naturally seek their own! Ihe New Orleans Star, conducted by an associa- 
state stocks. The movement in relation to stocks tion of gentlemen in Louisiana, with corresponding 
was commenced in New York, and is gradually editors in Tennessee, Alubama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
spreading over the union, creatiug a diversion of the sas, and Texas. Success to the worthy effort. 
influx of stocks which have been fluwing into the 


ment, and that for a balance of £81. Os. 8d, e 


New York market, attracted by the high prices. 


The following is a comparative returno of the affairs 
of the bank uf Ghalestoaiee a 


‘KENTUCKY. 


instead of being divided in the shape of dividends, 
are eppropris to the purchase of stock from the 
stockholders pro rata, (excluding the United States,) 
commencing on the lst of January last, at 6150 per 
share, at which price 500 shares were purchased. 
On the Ist January next the holders will receive 
$150 per share, and so on, annually increasing. in 
price by the addition of six per cent; until the whole 
stock owned by individuals is absorbed, when the car 
nal will become the property of the United States, 
(now owning one-third of the stock) and will doubt- 
less be made free. [Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


INDIANA. 

Coat Ad Jron. Professor Hall, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the National Institute, dated Cannelton, In- 
diana, June 24. states that he had spent several days 
in examining the mineralogical and geological featu- 
res of a tract of country on the Ohio river, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cannelton. This village was first 
denominated | Haven, but afterwards, from a 
misapprehension that the coal found there was of that 
variety known by the name of Cannel coal, it was 
named Cannelton. The first discovery of mineral 
coal near the village was made in 1830 by Judge 
Almey McLean, of Kentucky. The writer adds— 

The quantity of this combustible which an old 
world has left here treasured up for the use of man is 
immensely large. The Cannel Coal company alone 
possess 2,300 acres of land, in nearly all of which it 
is rendered certain that coal exists by its numerous 
outcroppings in different places. Suppose that there 
is but a single vein—and there may be many—and 
that this is only but four feet thick, whereas at some 
of the ou'croppings it exceeds six, and allowing 120,- 
000 bushels to the acre, which isthe average yield, 
and we shull have the enormous amount of 276,000,- 
000 of bushels. What a mine of wealth! This 
quantity, sold at the low price at which the steam- 
boats on the river are now furnished, and at which 
the seller [ am told is enabled to realize a handsome 
profit, viz. five cents a bushel, will yield the sum of 
$13 800,000. 

Prof. H. says that his examinations have led him 
to the conclusion that the iron existing in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of these] coal deposites, is 
no less abundant than the coal. He says The ore 
occurs in detached irregular masses, among sandstone 
rocks, over almost the entire surface of the hills, 
showing, in many places, the eflects of what I regard 
as violent igneous action. It occurs, also, in veins or 
beds, varying from two to five feet in thickness.— 
There have been discovered three of these already— 
one above and two below the coal vein, and running, 
it is supposed parallel with it.” 


Tur Forr Warne Ceresration. The festival 
iven by the citizens of Fort Wayne, Indiana, on In- 
ependence day, in honor of the completion of the 

Wabash and Erie Canal, was a brilliant affair, alike 
worthy of the occasion and honorable to the hospita- 
lity of that enterprising town, which thinks it no ana- 
chronism even now to style itselfacity. More than 
eight thousand persons partook of the barbecue, and 
every house in Fort Wayne was the welcome resort 
of stranger guests. It was a beautiful tribute to this 
at achievement of art that more than fifteen hun- 
red ladies graced the occasion with their appear- 
ance. General Cass delivered the oration, and din- 
ner speeches were made by Gov. Brown, Hon. Henry 
L. Ellsworth, and senators White and Hannegan— 
Although the laborious sons of Erin have done so 
much to consummate this second union of the lakes 
with the Mississippi, whose rites were consecrated 
on the 4th at Fort Wayne, yet there was nothing to 
characterize the scene as an Irish wedding” but all 
was merry as a marriage bell.“ The toasts were 
drank in bumpers of cold water, and pleasure, con- 

tentment, and exulting hope crowned the day. 

(Lafayette Free Press. 


' ILLINOIS. 

From the N. York Courier and Enquirer of the 19th 
we extract the following: 

State Dzsts. There is no subject in which im- 
portant interests are involved about which there isa 
ee contrariety of opinion than that of state in- 

ebtedness. There are very many intelligent men 
who are sincerely convinced, that every state in the 
Union will discharge its liabilities, if not with promp- 
titude, at least with certainty. There are others who 
think that many of the states, are cither unwilling or 
unable to discharge their debts, and will so remain. 
We think it very likely that this difference of opinion 
arises in a great measure from want of attention to 
the facts in each particular case. The state debts 
have been contracted at many different times, and 
for a great variety of purposes; and the state policy 
and administration, are the subjects of perpetual 


Cawat. By an act of the legislature of Kentucky, change. New measures are adopted—new laws are 


passed in 1842, and ratified, the profits of the canal, ' enacted and old ones repealed; and yet it is only by 
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a close observation of all these things that the facts 


“The legislature having determined to receive the 


which are necessary to a just conclusion can be as- 41.000 due to this state under the distribution act, 


certgined. 
liar financial condition of the state of Illinois, we 
were astonished to find a very different state of 
things from that which is, here, supposed to exist.— 
It has been asserted, and to a great extent believed, 
‘that her public debt has been greatly diminished and 
at the same time her means of payment increased 
but we are reluctantly compelled to come to a diffe- 
rent conclusion. The debt of Illinois, at the close of 
1842, was not less than eleven millions of dollars.— 
lt had previously been nominally three millions 
more, the state having issued that amount of bonds 
to the banks, and for which it held an equal amount 
of bank stock. Last year she exchanged the stock 
for her bonds, and they were cancelled, which could 
have been done at any previous period that she had 
chosen, so that the real debt of the state remained, 
after the cancelling of these bonds, as before. It is 
also true that the legislature passed a Jaw authoris- 
ing a settlement with McAlister and Stebbins, by 
which near 3900, 000 in bonds are to be returned; but 
it is to be remembered that these bonds were held as 
securities only for about $300,000, whicn sum is not 
yet paid, and which is therefore no reduction of the 
debt, the amount due remaining just the same as be- 
fore the passage of the law. The debt still remains 
eleven millions of dollars. 


The question arises—has she the ability or the in- 
clination to discharge it? In the first place the state 
has never paid one dollar from her own resources 
towards either the principal or the interest of this 
debt. The banks for some time paid interest on the 
bonds sold to them, and the canal lots and lands fur- 
nished some means towards the canal, but these 
were acquired by a grant from the general govern- 
ment. The interest on the canal and internal im- 

rovement bonds, was sometimes met, but only by 

orrowing the money, and thus increasing the debt: 
but this has been all, and it is therefore true, that the 
state has never devoted a single dollar to the payment 
of principal or interest, drawu from her own legitimate 
resources. i 

Ii is said that the state has imposed taxes to pay 
interest. It is true she has levied taxes, but the ino- 
ney raised by taxation has not paid any portion of the 
debt. We very often forget that the necessities of 
new states require an expenditure of money for ordi- 
nary internal purposes, such as court houses, jails, 
roads, bridges, &c., which often far exceeds the 
amount of expenditure by the state administration. 
It has been so with the state of Illinois. When she 
authorised a state tax of thirty cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars, she, at the same time, allowed the 
counties to levy, for local purposes, fifty cents on the 
same property. At the last session of its legislature, 
finding her citizens either unwilling or unable to 
respond to the levy of thirty cents, she reduced the 
state tax for the year preceding (1842) one half, or 
to fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, and directed 
a levy for the current year of twenty cents; the 
county taxation remaining the same. During the 
continuance of the thirty cent levy, there was no 
revenue to be devoted to the payment of interest, and 
there certainly can be none with a fifteen or twenty 
cents levy: and yet this degree of taxation must be 
admitted to be burthensome. Twenty cents fur state 
purposes, fifty cents, if required, for county purposes, 
and an additional road tax all levied on the entire 
property, real and personal, of each individual, and 
this with an arbitrary minimum valuation of real es- 
tate, in most cases much ubove its real value, is a de- 

ree of taxation to which, we think, the whole popu- 
Jaton of no other state is subjected, and which the 
experience of the state of Illinois, in the attempt to 
exact the thirty cent Jevy, shews can not be increased 
with the least prospect of success. How, then, is the 
slate debt to be paid? 

As we are umongst those that believe that every 
state in the Union will discharge its liabilities, if not 
with promptitude, at least with certainty” we are 
anxiously looking towards Illinois as being one of the 
most embarrassed, and it was supposed, least likely 
to be speedily relieved from her difficulties. ‘That 
only any sudden disenthralment was to result from 
the course of measures which the majority in her 
legislature appeared to be pursuing, we had hardly 
allowed ourselves to hope, yet the moment that a 
serious design of completing the valuable chain of 
public improvements which she had incurred her debt 
in undertaking, was evinced, we looked forward to 
the issue with a share of renewed confidence, and 
by no means are inclined to despair of relief coming 
from that direction. The following extract from a 
speech delivered during the last session of the legis- 
lature by Mr. McCreavanp, one of the leading meme 
bers of the majority, gives a condensed view of the 
policy which was pursued by them in relation to the 
state Gnances. De 


In examining, somewhat, into the pecu- ! against my voice, I brought forward u bill for the 


application of that fund to the reduction of our pub- 
lie debt—another for the application of a large and 
valuable amount of state property; to the same pur- 
pose—another for the exchange of our state bank 
stock for an equal amount of state liabilities, and the 
present measure for the same purpose. In addition 
to these, I have contributed my feeble abilities to the 
passage of another measure which it is said, and I 
hope will dispose of the cana] debt. 

Should these measures be carried, as some have 
been, and all most likely will be, the amount will 
stand thus, with us,— 

STATE OF ILLINOIS DR. 
$13,901,305 53 


CONTRA, CR. 
By amount of bonds hypothecated 
and redeemed with distribution 
fund, $250,000 00° 
Value of state property exchanged 
for bonds, 3,000,000 00 
By exchange of stock in state bank 
for bonds and other liabilities, 2,073,000 00 
By exchange of stock in the “bank 
of Illinois,“ for same, 1,000,000 00 
Balance against the state, $7,578,305 53 
From which if we deduct the present 
canal debt, 4,436,408 00 


The balance will be $3,141,897 53 


This calculation is, of course, besed upon the sup- 
position that the measure carried in relation to the 
canal will realize the expectations of its friends, aod 
will dispose of the canal debt. 

The “committee on canals,” charged with the 
consideration of this subject, have reported that the 
resources of the canal consists of the canal. canal 
lands, amounting to 230,467 acres, town lots in Chi- 
cago, Lockport, Ottawa. and La Salle, and the 
amount due canal fund for lots sold, which ineluding 
water hone some quarries, coal beds, &c. are esti- 
mated by the same committee to be worth $6.500 000, 
from which, if you deduct the present amount of 
canal debt estimated at the large sum of $5,000,000, 
you still have a balance in favor of the canal of §1,- 
500,000; a sum considered to be sufficient to finish 
the work. 

The plan proposed to accomplish this very desi- 
rable object is to commit the canal and all the 

roperty connected with it, including tolls, to the 
hands of trustees, to be by them held for the use of 
any person, company, or corporation, who will sub- 
scribe the present amount of the canal debt, and 
ag ance a sum sufficient to complete it upon a cheap 
scale. 7 

Excluding all contingent or doubtful credits the 
accounts would stand thus: 


ILLINOIS, DR. 
$13,901,305 53 
CONTRA, CR. 
By value of state property in state 
liabilities, 43,000,000 00 
By exchange of stock in state bank 
. for same, 2,073,000 00 
By exchange of stock in Bank of Illi- 
nois for same, 1,000,000 00 
Balance against the state, $7.828,305 00 


Making a reduction of 86. 063, 000 by these three 
measures alone! All of which have already passed 
the house and will probably become laws. 

To extinguish the whole or a part of the above ba- 
lance, we have, subject to our disposal, all the re- 
sources of the canal, as above stated, according to 


any plan that may be considered the best, in case the 


one now adopted should fail of success. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is, from the facts stated, that we 
have it in our power to reduce the public debt to some 
83,000, 000, a small sum compared with the present 
indebtedness of the state. 

This, sir, would be a great consummation; one 
which would be worthy of the best effurts of the pa- 
triot and statesman—one which would bring joy to 
the hearts, and hope to the firesides of an oppressed 
and impoverished people. This end I have struggled 
to accomplish, through good and evil report with 
friends, and against opponents, in and more especial- 
ly, out of this house, and this J will continue to 
struggle for, thoughêI fallin the contest. And if 1 
fail here I will appeal to Cesar—I mean the people, 
who are greater than Cesar, and who, I know, will 
sustaih me. 

Having thus hastily reviewed the causes of our 
embarrassment, their nature and extent, and the 
measures which we have adopted and proposed to 


adopt, for the purposes of remedying them. I will now 
proceed to examine the particular merits of the bill 
under consideration. It contemplates three principal 
objects: P 

Ist. A dissolution of the existing connexion be- 
tween the state and the hank. 

2d. The liquidation of the bank. 

3d. The reduction of the public debt 61,000,000; 
the remainder consists of necessary details. 

As to the first object, all agree thet it should be 
done. The people, also. demand it, and therefore, I 
will not detain the house by any further remarks in 
respect to it. 

s to the second, the policy of putting the bank 
into liquidation, and of ridding the state of all banks, 
there may be, and doubtless is, more diversity of opi- 
nion. For one, however, | am in favor of this policy. 
I regard it as the true interest of the state, and of the 
people. Of all banking systems known, ours 1s the 
most vicious and corrupt, the most deceptive and in- 
jurious. 

It is a mere system of credit, a delusive fiction de- 
vised by the artful to fleece the many and enrich the 
few. Look to its recent aspect, and behold the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of 1 000 banks having in the ir 
vaults but $30,000,000 of the precious metals, with 
liabilities to the amount of $500,000,000, and deriving 
an annual interest from the people of §35,000,000, 
more by $5,000,000, than the specie in their vaults; 
and showing an actual inability to ‘pay more than one 
dollar to every sixteen dollars of their indebtedness! 
This state of things, of course, could not continue, 
and hence we find that in the little more than a year 
previous to June, 1842, the failure of 154 banks, in- 
cluding branches, took place, and since that time the 
number has been greatly increased: 

Such a system must ever be attended with the 
most injurious consequences. It must ever tend with 
an inevitable result to expel from our limits the con- 
stitutional currency, gold and silver, creating a local 
paper circulation sufficient for the time to answer 
the wants of the country, the effect is to foree the 
precious metals that may be in it to seek more pro- 
fitable employment elsewhere. This will result from 
the fact that the paper has only a local value, where- 
as gold and silver has a universal value. It ackuow- 
ledges no political responsibility, and is on that ac- 
count.dangerous. It pessesses the power to make 
jJabor, and the products of labor cheap or dear, by 
making money plenty or scarce. Exercising this 
vast power without restraint, it may at one time 
flood the country with its paper, and by exciting a 
spirit of speculation, plunge the people into hope- 
less bankruptcy, and then by a sudden contraction, 
acquire at once by a simple transfer to the banks, 
immense quantities of the most valuable property 
of the country. or otherwise cause it to be sacrificed 
under the hammer at the most ruinous prices. In 
a word, as it was wrilten in the good book, that the 
“borrower is the slave of the lender,“ so by creating 
this relation between the few and the many, it makes 
the many the slaves of the few. Of all the devices 
of craft and ambition, I hold it to be the u- ost 
dangerous and coriupt. It finds its origin in the 
lowest passion of our nature—in griping avarice— 
for, in proportion to the increase of the abuses of 
the system by its managers, their profits are siso in- 
creased. Closing this branch of the subject w ith 
these remarks, I come now to consider the last ob- 


ject to be attained by this bill—the liquidation of the 


state debt. Jt is proposed to reduce the public debt 
$1,000,000 by exchanging our stock in the bank for 
an equal amount of our liabilities. The terms of the 
exchange are such as to require of the bank the im- 
mediate surrender of 8500, 000 in state liabilities and 
a similar amount in twelve months, with 6 per cent 
interest. 

By this operation we will pert with a million of 
stock, now wholly unproductive, for a million of in- 
debtedness bearing an annual interest of 860, 000. 


According to the foregoing views, measures were 
ultimately adopted, in virtue of which commission 
ers were despatched to Europe, to ascertain whether 
they could negotiate with the proprietors of the state 
stock there for the furtherance of their principal re- 
liance for relief. In relation to their mission, we 
find in the London Times, of the 27th June the ſol- 
lowing: 

Tue ILLIINOoIs Canat Loan. The circular of the 
Illinois commissioners, who are at present in this 
country to obtain funds for the completion ol the 
canal, has been placed in the hands ol some of the 
parties to whom application has been made. In this 
the whole scheme is fully set forth, and however ob- 


jectionable the doctrine which it recognizes, it is of 


considerable value to the bondholders, as cuntaining 
an official declaration of the financial condition of Li- 
linois. 

The only question is, whether it is in the power of 
the state so far to convince-the creditors of the im- 
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ibility of taxation, and also of raising money for 
‘the payment of dividends hy any other course, that 
they may be induced to moke one venture more to aa ve 
all from being lost, and thus convert the canal into a 
valuable property, which it would become according 
to the estimates in the circular. Regarded according 
to an abstract principle of right, the offer looks badly 
enough, but it is not impossible that it may meet with 
some attention with those who are already creditors, 
and who may be tempted to waive some of their rights 
in a case of such extremity. 


All that we can do is to advise the greatest caution 
in the whole affair—to urge the bondholders to exam- 
ine whether the security really be such as to justify 
the further advance—to weigh all the statements re- 
specting the advantages of the property—to ascer- 
tain whether by their advance the debt will really 
be so reduced that taxation may cheerfully be borne 
for the remaindef—and, finally, to reflect whether 
the faith of Illinois, as already tried. is such as to 
justify fresh negotiations resulting in an outlay of 
more money. 


In accordance with the foregoing a law was passed 
authorizing a loan, by bondholders, of $1,600,000, to 
complete her cana). It proposes that the canal shall 
be completed; and that when finished, the canal lands 
and the canal itself, shall be held as the means of 
refunding the money so lent; and as an inducement 
for the loan, the subscribers are to be allowed to ap- 
propriate the proceeds from the tolls of the canal, and 
of the lands and lots, to the payment of interest on 
bonds held by them. There can be no doubt that this 
is a good arrangement for the bondholders who are 
subscribers, because it will be a safe investment and 
will certainly tend to improve the value of the bonds 
held by them. 

MISSOURI. 

Lrucn Law anp Execution. The St. Louis Ga- 
zetie says: We are indebted to Mr. Pim, clerk of 
the steamer Weston, for the particulars of a recent 
outbreak among the citizens of Farmington, St. 
Francis county, Mo., and the forcible seizure and 
execution by them, of James Loyton, a criminal con- 
fined in the prison of that county, and under sentence 
of death for the murder of his wife, some two and a 
half years ago. As many of our readers will recol- 
lect, the murder was perpetrated in Perry county, 
and from the appalling and fiendish character of the 
deed, excited the most lively indignation in the com- 
munity atthe time. In fact so outraged was the 
. public mind, that in order to secure the safety of the 
5 and uphold the majesty of the law, it was 

eemed necessary to change the venue of the court, 
and the prisoner was accordingly moved to the St. 
Francis district, where he was tried, convicted, and 
his execution fixed for Saturday, 17th ult. In the 
interval, however, he had petitioned and obtained a 
respite until the first Monday in September next.— 
A knowledge of this fact did not reach the proper 
authorities until within two days of his contemplated 
death, and was, consequently, known but toa limited 
circle of the citizens of St. Francis, and of which 
those in its vicinity were not atallaware. Long be- 
fore the day which had been appointed for his hang- 
ing dawned, hundreds had assembled in the ww, 
and by ten o'clock the crowd numbered thousands. 
and was rapidly increasing. No preparations for the 
event being visible, the people became very excited; 
and having no information of the respite, and fear- 
ing that justice was about being cheated of a most 
righteous offering through the corruption of the law, 
they nade a simultaneous move toward the prison 
where the murderer was confined, and, beating down 
all opposition, they forced the prison doors—seized 
Layton—dragged him out of his cell—erected a gal- 
Jows, and hung their victim, alter which they pea- 
- ceably dispersed. No injury was sustained by any 
rson during the exeitement. The congregation is 
said to have numbered 3, 000 souls. 


MICHIGAN. 

Rall. Roaps. The Detroit and Pontiac rail road 
‘ was completed early in the present month, and is 
now in active operation. The road is twenty-five 
miles in length, and passes through a fine country.— 
„he eye,” says the Detroit Free Press, is cout in- 
ually delighted with flourishing and well stocked 
farms. The road will carry visitors towa:ds the 
Grand River country, and open an avenue to the 
farins, By which the state will be be.efitted. On the 
4th, Governor Barry, accompanied by several of the 
state officers and by his staff, took a ride to Pontiac 
dy invitation of the proprietors, and was handsome- 
ly received throughout the route. Ihe journey across 
the Peninsula, froum Detroit to St. Joseph or Michi- 
gan City, is pertormed by this route now with great 
ease aud expedition, and the journey to Chicago made 
wm iste more than 49 hours. | 


OREGON. 

Generar Cass, in his oration at the celebration of 
the opening of the Wahash and Erie canal, on the 
Ath instant, thus alluded to our ditlerence with Eng- 
land in relation to the territory: 

“Perhaps, while J address you, measures sre in 
rogress to wrest from us our territory west of the 
ocky mountains. {sland after island, country after 

country, is falting before the ambition of England. 

She is planting her standard wherever there is a 

ple to be subdued, or the fruits of their industry to 

be secured. With professions of philanthropy, she 

pursues the designs of ambition. And she is en- 

circling the globe with her stations wherever she can 
best accomplish her scheme of aggrandizement. It 
is my deliberate opinidn, that no nation, since the fall 
of the Roman power, has displayed greater disre- 
gard for the rights of others, or more boldly aimed at 
universal domination. Our claim to the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains is as undeniable as our right 
to Bunker Hill or to New Orleans; and who will call 

in question our right to these blood-stained fields? 
And I trust it will be maintained with a vigor and: 
promptitude equal to its justice. War isa great evil 

but not so great as national dishonor. Little is gain- 
ed by yielding to insolent and unjust pretensions. It 
is better to defend the first inch of territory than the 

last. Far better, in dealing with England, to resist 
aggression, whether of territory, of impressment, or 
of search, when first attempted, than to yield in the 
hope that forbearance will be met in a just spirit, and 
will lead to an amicable compromise. Let ua have 
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It was aigreat glory, of course, to have conquered 
the new Egyptians, to have ascended the Nile or de- 
scended upon a defenceless coast, and obtained a 
victory over strangers who scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of the invaders. 

And now the Christian soldiers may write Algiers, 
China and, Affghanistan, upon their belts, until they 
shall gird ap their loins with evidences of bloodshed 
that shall put Alexander to the blush, if blushing is 
allowed in his bloodless abode. [U. S. Gazette. ` 


Ee 

AN INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE. Gen. 
Dearborn: has communicated the following to the 
Boston Courier: 

„When Í entered the room, at Concert Hall on the 
morning of the 17th, where the members of the so- 
ciety of Cincinnati were to assemble, for the purpose 
of joining the procession, I found several old soldiers 
of the revolution, who had come there by mistake 
instead of going to the state house. 

While in conversation with one of the members of 
the society, I was surprised to hear the notes of a fife 
in the room, and turning in the direction from whence 
they proceeded, discovered an aged man, seated 
among the old soldiers, who was performing on that 
instrument. I immediately went and took-a seat be- 
side him and listened until he had concluded playing 
ose March, when the following conversation 
ensued: 

Were you a fifer in the revolutionary army? 1 
was.“ In what corps? “Nixon's regiment and Nix- 
on's brigade.” How long did you serve? “Three 


no red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold years. I was in the campaigns in the Jerseys, and I 
on to the intergity of our just claim. And if war, was present at the execution of Maj. Andre.” How 
comes, be itso. I do not myself believe it will be old are you? “J am in my 83d year.” Where do 
long avoided, unless prevented by intestine difficul- you live? In Springfield.“ What is your name? 
ties in the British empire. And wo be to us if we Thaddeus Ferry.” He then played Yankee Doodle, 
flatter ourselves it can be arrested by any system of and remarkably well. He had a grandson with him, 
concession; of all delusions, this would be the most who appeared to be ten or twelve years old, and who 
fatal; and we should awake from it a dishonored, if had accompanied his grandfather, apparently to take 
not a ruined people.” care of him, as the veteran was feeble, and so deaf 
Two hundred wagons and about 1,000 persons left; as to render it difficult converse with him. 

their rendezvous at Elm Grove a few days ago for! How remarkable, that after the lapse of time which 
Oregon. They had no less than two thousand five. had intervened since the close of the revolution, there 
hundred head of stock with them. ¶ West. Missourian. | on ky heard in the n 5 „ on 
REGON EXPEDITION was by the last accounts f OS anniversary ot Me dalie of Bunker Hill, a 
Pa Big Blue, 250 miles hore Independence, fifer of Washington’s army, playing the march of 
all well. A census of the party had been taken; it that illustrious patriot, and the spirit-stirring nation- 
aul air of Yankee doodle, which had so often cheered 


is composed as follows, viz:—260 males over the age : , $ 
of 16 years; 130 females over the age of 16 years; 18 ay ieee e 


298 males under the age of 16 years; 312 females un- 
der the age of 16 years; 1,000 being the whole num- 
ber of persons. They had 121 wagons; 698 oxen; 296 
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horses, and 973 loose cattle; total amount of stock. 
; xk. ETSY 
` MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRANKLIN AND GREEN. While the Ameri- 


OR THE NATIVE PEPPER AND SALT PANTALOONS. 
The. following is a bona fide fact, taken without 
emendation from the life of a mother of Israel. It 
will show that there was an anti British spirit in the 
women as well as the inen of 76. I hope all the 
girls in Franklin will read it, though I am afraid some 


can army, in 1775, was besieging Boston, Congress | of them, especially in the capital of the country, will 
sent to the camp a special committee, at the head of ' need a dictionary to find out the meaning of the terms 
which was Dr. Franklin. Gen. Greene, in a letter wheel. loom, &. The first is the name of an old 
dated “Prospect Hill, Oct. 16, 1775,” and addressed fashioned piano with one string, the otber is a big 


to Gov. Ward, thus deseribes the impression which 
this great philosopher made upon him: The coin- 

mittee from the Congress atrived last evening, and J 

had the honor to be introduced to that very.great 

man, Dr. Franklin, whom | viewed with silent admi- 

ration during the whole evening. Attention watched 

his lips, and conviction closed his periods Beautiful 

tribute from one great man to another, both of whom 

were first among the foremost in liberty's great strug- 

gle, and both fragrant with revolutionary renown.” 


SUPERSCRIPTION. The editor of the Trenton 
Gazette, in an interesting letter from Montreal, says: 

Frequently you mect a private, slowly walking to 
and fro, on guard beſore the quarters of some officer, 
many of which are scattered through the city. On 
the brass plates on the belts of one of the regiments, 
are the words Ava, Egypt, Java, and most prominent- 
ly Niagara, indicating that at these places this regi- 
ment had distinguished itself. The word Niegara 
looked strangely to me. 1 was not used to see such 
vaunting of the triumphs of the British Lion over the 
American Eagle, and 1 felt then that I was beyond 
the limits of my country. 

Our contemporary Jelt like a true citizen of the 
United States, when he shrunk away fruin the in- 
scription Niagara, upon the soldier's belt. 

But philosophy would seem to dictate a similar 
dislike to the other words, Ava, Egypt, Java—it was 
to the glory—but how to the true honor of the man 
thus decorated, that he had been one of those who 
with the iron heel of power trod out the indepen- 
dence of an ancient natiun. He had aided to des- 
troy without right or provocation thousands of the 
iuotfensive. inhabitants of India, and had placed the 
cross of St. George (the dragon ought to have been 
with it) where the standard of the Indian had floated. 


house organ with but few stops. But to the story. 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last days in 
May, 76, when I was a few months short of fifteen 
years old, notice came to Townsend, Mass. where my 
father used to live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The training band was instantly called out, and my 
brother that was next older than 1, was one that was 
selected. He did not return till late at night, when 
all were in bed. When L rose in the morning I found 
my mother in tears, who informed me that my brother 
Juhn was to murch next day after to-morrow morn- 
ing at sunrise. My futher was at Boston in the Mas- 
sachusetts assembly. Mother said that, though John 
was supplied with summer clothes, he must be absent 
seven or eight months, aud would suffer for want of 
winter garments. There were at this time no stores 
and no articles to be had except such as each family 
could make itself. The sight of mother’s tears al- 
ways brought all the hidden strength of body and 
mind into action. I immediately asked what garment 
was needed. She replied ‘‘pantaloons.” l 

“O, if that is all,“ said I, We will spin and weave 
him a pair betore he goes.” 

“Tut,” said mother, 'the wool is on the sheeps’s 
backs, and the sheep are in the pasture.” 

1 immediately turned to a younger brother and bade 
him take a salt dish and call them to the yard. 

Mother replied, ‘‘Puor child, there ar no sheep 
shears within three miles and a half.” 

“fÍ have some small shears at the loom,” said I. 

But we can’t spin and weave it in so short a time. 

am certain we can, mother.” 

„How can you weave it? there is a long web of 
linen in the loom.“ 

By this time the sound of the sheep made me 
quicken my steps toward the yard. I requested my 
sister to bring me the wheel and cards while I wen 
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for the wool. I went into the yard with my brother 
and secured a white sheep, from which I sheared 
with my loom shears half enough for a web; we then 
let her go with the rest of her fleece. I sent the 
wool in by my sister. Luther ran for a black sheep, 
and held her while I cut off wool for my filling and 
half the warp, and then we allowed her to go with 
the remaining coarse part of the fleece. 

The rest of the narrative the writer would abridge 
‘by saying that the wool thus obtained was duly card- 
ed and spun, washed, sized and dried; a loom was 
found a few doors off, the web got in, wove, and cloth 
prepared, cut and made two or three hours before 
the brother’s departure—that is to say, in forty hours 
from the commencement, without help from any mo- 
dern improvements. 

The good old ao closed by saying, “I felt no wea- 
riness, I wept not, I was serving my country. I was 


spot of their abode, in commemoration of their noble 
and patriotic spirita? 

Ephrata is the settlement of a sect of christians 
denominated seventh day Baptists. We are not 
able to speak with entire understanding of their faith, 
but that the nation has nothing to fear from their 
works, may be gathered from the following toast: 

By a Guest. The society of the seventh-day Bap- 
tists have won the universal applause of every grate- 
ful citizen acquainted with its history, in throwing 
open their hospitable mansions as an asylum for the 
sick and wounded soldiers from the battle of Bran- 
dywine, whom they received with outstretched arms 
of benevolence, and with divine feeling of gratitude, 
administered to their wants an.} comforts. ay such 
acts of benevolence never sink into oblivion. 

A portion of these christians onee lived in Phila- 
delphia; and the piece of land on south Fifth street, 
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times call themselves. The author quieti ba‘ 
strenuously contends that the great men of former 
days have, from time to time, returned to the earth, 
and re- embodied themselves in the persons of diffe- 
rent members of that community. These distinguish- 
ed spirits have been seen by a great many, he says, 
and therefore he makes the statement. George 
Washington, for instance, walked in among them ons 
day, and told them all about what he was doing now, 
and how glad he was to make the scquaintance of 
“those who were walking io the pure gospel light.” 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and other revolution- 
ary heroes have done the same thing. William Pena 
one day, told them he was conducting Indians “to 
the peaceful vale of Zion.” Stephen Girard, too has 
called upon them. but is mightily put out by the man- 
ner in which they have managed his property at 
Philadelphia. Mahomet has made them one or two 


relieving poor mother, I was preparing a garment for | opposite Minor street, on which the office of the! flying visits, and after considerable trouble has been 


my darling brother.“ 

“The garment being fizished, I retired and wept 
till my overcharged and bursting heart was reliev- 
ed.” ` 

This brother was, perhaps, one of Gen. Stark’s 
soldiers, and with such a spirit to cope with, need we 
wonder that Burgoyne did not execute his threat of 
marching through the heart of A merica. 

: [Greenfield Mercury. 

THE QUADRANT. An address delivered at 

Laurel Hill Comentry, on the completion of a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Thomas Godfrey, 
by G. Emerson, M. D., Philadelphia, 1843. This is 
a pamphlet of some twenty pages, devoted to estab- 
lishing the claim of Godfrey as inventor of the Quad- 
rant, which it does with complete success. Thomas 
Godfrey was by trade a glazier, who had no other 
education then to learn to read and write, with a lit- 
tle common arithmetic, but having in his apprentice- 
ship accidentally met with a mathematical book, he 
took such a fancy to the study, that by the natural 
strength of his genius, without any instructor, he soon 
made himself master of that and of every other kind 
he could obtain. The idea of the quadrant was first 
suggessted to him by observing, while engaged in set- 
ting a pane of glass in a window on the north side of 
Mulberry street, Philadelphia, that the sun was first 
reflected from the window at which he was at work, 
into a bucket of water which happened to be stand- 
ing on the sidewalk opposite to him and then from 
the surface of the waterto hiseye. Afler he had 
made this idea, thus suggested, practically available 
by constructing a quadrant, Mr. Logan, of Philadel- 

ia, a learned and scientific man, with whom he 
became casually acquainted ‘in May 1732, addressed 
a letter to the celebrated Dr. Halley, the president 
of the Royal Society of London, giving a history of 
the instrument and a brief account of the inventor, 


and concluded by recommending the inventor to the New England, 15,779 139 15,918 
justice and notice of the Doctor. Mr. Logan having Pittsburg, 43,079 532 43,611 
waited a long time, about two years, foran answer Maine, 24,738 24,2738 
to his letter, without receiving one, he addressed an- | Black River, 16,616 36 16,652 
other directly to the Society, repeating his former Erie, 2, 777 61 22,838 
communication, and adding that the instrument had Oneida, 26,009 77 53 26,139 
been used by masters of vessels who have found great Michigan, 13,741 5 182 13,928 
advantage therefrom. These letters, and much other Rock River, 1 20 165 11,435 
testimony, equally authentic, are introduced by the Gennessee, 30,641 60 30,701 
author—the whole furnishing an amount of proof that North Ohio, 27,889 128 201 28.218 
leaves no doubt of the just claim of Godfrey to be Kentucky, 37,685 8,544 46, 
the inventor of the Quadrant. Illinois, 30, 266 54 30.320 
ai Qhio, 66,493 611 67,104 
CELEBRATION. The citizens of Ephrata, Lan- Missouri, 18,356 1,874 382 20,612 
caster county, held a celebration on the fourth inst. Holston, 35,466 3, 805 39,271 
at “Mount Zion.” An eloquent oration was deliver- Tennessee, 27,840 4, 336 32,176 
ed by Mr. George W. MeEiroy, after which a dinner Indiana, 62,697 245 62,942 
was served up. Something of the object of the gen- North Carolina, 17.698 5, 163 22,861 
tlemen present, may be 5 from the historical Memphis, 21,636 3.535 25,171 
and admonitory toast of our esteemed friend, Mr. Virginia, 25,870 3.777 12 29, 
Koningmacher: | Arkansas, 6,657 1,091 2,274 10,022 
B fos. Konigmacher. The llth of September Mississippi, 12,394 6,058 110 18,552 
1777—Ever memorable in the annals of the Ameri-' Texas, 3,202 536 ; 
can revolution, for being the day on which was fought Alabama, 25,405 9.373 34.768 | 
the battle of Brandywine. It was in that bloody en- Georgia, 37,354 14,056 51.410 
agement that both the Marquis de Laſayeite and South Carolina, 30,795 33, 375 64.170 
unt Pulaski first drew their swords in deſence of Baltimore, 55,773 17,995 73,768 
American freedom. From that battle about 500 of Philadelphia, 45,866 10,712 56,578 
the wounded and sick soldiers found an asylum in the New Jersey, 32,762 769 33.531 
village of Ephrata, the remains of about 200 of whom Hew York, 50,291 440 50,661 
are deposited on Mount Zion. Will the friends of Liberia Mission. 836 836 


liberty permit their graves to be desecrated by the 
s 


ploughshare, or will they revere their memory by 
erecting a suitable monument, and enclosing the 
ground with a substantial wall? 

Here m another still further illustrative: 

By J. Bauuan. The revolutionary soldiers in 
Mount Zion Cemetry—They fought, bled, and died 
in the cause of the liberty and independence, which we 


Girard Trust now stands. was dedicated by them as 
a place of sepulture. In the space between the 
i Treasurer's office and the large building on the north, 
rests the remains of one or more of their patriarchs; 
and it was a condition of the sale, that the graves 
should ever remain untouched. 
[Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 


THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. In the settle- 
ment of a case at Bangor, relative to an estate in St. 
Thomas, a document was produced as evidence, which 
was wrilten in Danish, and contained 40 foolscap 

ages, but there was none who could translate it. — 

t was sentto Mr. Burritt, of Worcestor, known as the 
learned Blacksmith, who returned a translation of it, 
which is spoken of very highly by the editor of the 
Whig. Ina letter, Mr. B. remarks that the transla- 
tion cost him twelve days hard labor, for which he 
pesme the sum of $18 would not be an unreasona- 

le compensation, and that would be “about what 
any other blacksmith would charge, provided he could 
do it with hammer and tongs.” 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.— 
We condense from a pamphlet recently published in 
this city by Messrs. Sorm & Ball, a brief outline of 

| the existing condition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States. 

The bishops at the beginning of the year were 
Robert S. Roberts, who died on the 26th of March 
last; Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding, James O’Andrew, 
Beverley Waugh, and Thos. A. Morris. 

The following is a general recapitulation of the ex- 
tent’of the church, as embraced within the various 


conferences: 
Conferences. Whites. Col'd. Indians. Total. 
| Troy, i 26,102 84 26,186 
43,308 93 13,401 


Providence, 
New Hampshire, 20, 281 20,281 


Total this year, 336, 736 128,410 3.379 1,068,525 


[ Phiye. Inquirer. 
SHAKERS. A book has made its appearanee in 


last year, 803,988 107,296 2,617 913, 101 
Increase this year, 132,748 21,114 762 154, 624 


converted into a believer. It was mighty ard, the 
writer says, to make him believe some things in the 
New Testament. A large number of Arabs accom- 
panied Mahomet. The narrative says Pope Pius 
came une day, and received a hearty welcome frum 
the elders of the church“ “ The Pope was apparent- 
ly depressed in mind. He depicted ‘the horrors of 
hell in which he said he had been ever since he left 
the earth. He said he had not been burning in fire 
in a literal sense, but he described it as a most terri- 
ble scourge,” &c. &c. Saint Patrick and Alexander 
the great are among their visitors. Mary Queen 
of Scots,” “made her presence known in a bold aad 
haughty manner.“ Saint John and King David have 
also “‘revisiled the glimpses” of the Shakers. 


But the most singular part of the whole story is 
that the good people had been favored with the pre- 
sence of the passengers lost in the steam ship Presis 
dent. It was only in March, of this year, they say 
when Captain Roberts, Tyrone Power, and the Rev. 
Mr. Cookman arrived at Watervliet and communi 
cated all about the loss of the ill-fated vessel. The: 
were very much surprised, of coerse, io see thes 
people, not knowing who they were, when Mr. Pow» 
er introduced the company as follows: 

„My name is Tyrone Power, my profession while 
upon earth was that of a comedian. I am a native o. 
Ireland, n &c. “After being out a few days, a tre 
mendous hurricane arose; it was just after we had 
passed out of sight of the St. George's Bank, we 
wore driven with tremendous force against an iceberg 
and the vessel immediately went to pieces,” &. 
“Power asked about his wile,” &c. ° 


The book then goes on to give similar accounts of 
persons of all nations, all of whom declare their io 
H having at last ſound the true church oſ Christ. 
f this is put forth with the gravest earnestness, as the 
most solemn, indisputable truths. I have referred to 
it as a singular evidence of the extent to which our 
modern fanaticism is carried. It is said that the 
| whole Shaker community at Watervliet, a few miles 
from Albany, are willing to aver their bélief in these 
curious “revelations.” 


ee ͤ—AGrbd́— 


CHANGE OF FORTUNE. A Boston paper, 
published in 1787, illustraties by the fullowing ex- 
amples in the lives of distinguished Englishmen, 
the extraordinary changes which a few short years 
i often produce in the conditions of individuals: 
In 1777 Mr. Hastings received an humble petition 
| from Shaw Allum, the Great Mogul, for relief 
‘against his enemies. In 1787, Mr. Hastings is on 
his knees before the huuse of lords, taken into cus- 
tody by a servant of the house of commons, and 
' obliged to give bail to insure his not fly ing from his 
country. 
In 1777, Mr. Burke was reckoned the best speak- 
er in the house of commons, and the first formidable 
‘opponent of the ministers. In 1787, Mr. Burke is 
either coughed down or not attended to, and is formi- 
dable only to the opposition that he acts with. 


In 1777, Lord North managed the helm of state, 
and directed all the public affairs of the kingdom. 
In 1787, we read in a newspaper, that poor Lord 
North was led out of Westminster Abbey by one of 
his daughters. 

In 1776, Sir was avery smart and active 
waiter at a public tavern. In 1787, Sir isa 
nabob, a baronet, a knight of the shire. 


In 1777, one Arnold headed the American troops 
that retired from Canada at Saratoga. In 1787, this 
sume Arnold is clusetted at St. James’, here he 
and—his majesty!—ere one! 

In 1776, Col. Conway, Sir Henry Clinton's aid-de- 
camp, offered to fight a duel for the sake of a wo- 
mao. In 1787. this same gentleman preached a 
sermon on the following text: Uf any one sirike thee 


are this day enjoying in all its glory. The invalua- Philadelphia, entitled “A Return of Departed Spirits,” on thy left cheek, offer him the other also. ` 
bie treasure, is it not worthy a tribute of some respect and purports to be 1 a member of the Shaker 


from our hands, in the shape of a monument on the community or the Millen 


' Jn 1777, Dr. Prettyman went to the gallery of the 


Chureb, as they some- house of commons to hear Mr. Pubs speech, and 
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was turned out. In 1787, Dr. Prettyman rose in his 
seat in the house of peers, and made a short speech 
in favor of a drayman committed, while Mr. Pitt 
stood below the bar to hear him. 

Such are the changes that may happen in ten 
years! . 


The editor of the Richmond Enquirer, is in a run 
of goodluck. Recently he received a bottle of wine 
all the way from Bremen, where it had been for 228 
years. His last paper tells that he has received part 
of a lock of hair cut from Gen. Jackson's head! 
This precions memento was obtuined bya Mr. H. 
M. Cryer, who, ina very long letter, sets forth in the 
Enguirer the circumstances under which he procur- 
ed it. The accountof Mr. Cryer is too rich not to 
be published. Mr. Cryer baying the day with the 
general, was about to leave him, but before doing so 
requested a small favor, which was readily granted. 
Mr. C. goes on: 
«lt was, that I might have a small Jock of his hair, 
rowing on the scar made by the sworc of the 
aughty Briton who smote him when a prisoner of 
13 years old, for refusing to do the drudgery of a 
servant—i. e. the cleaning of his over pantaloons. I 
obtained a lock of grey, growing on the very indenta- 
tion—showing from its length and depth, and the part 
of the head smiiten, that it was intended for a death 
dealing blow! What a cruel, cowardly officer! What 
a brave and manly boy! I send you a part of this 

recious relic, as a memento of that special Provi- 

ence that numbers the very hairs of our heads.” 
You can have it done up in a ring or locket; for the 
females of your family, or in a watch seal worn by 
yourself or sons.“ 

The editor of the Enquirer can do nothing less 
we should suppose, than to send the general, in re- 
turn, a lock of his own hair, done up in one of the 
Enquirers of 1823 or 24, wherein the prophetic edi | 
tor predicted that the election of the general to the 
presidency would be a curse on the country.” Such 

. & present would, no doubt, be highly prized at the 
Hermitage. [ Balt, 


FINE ARTS. We observe among the passen- 
por for England in the Great Western the names of 
oratio Greenough, the sculptor, add his family. 
They are returning to Italy. 

An American, travelling in Europe, writes to the 
editors of the New York Tribune that he visited 
Persico, at Naples, on the 16th of March, and was 

laddened with a sight of the statueof Columbus, 
ntended for the Capitol at Washington, which the 
artist informed him would be finished in a few days, 
and ready for transportation. The writer remarks 
that he has seen finer figures and more elaborate art, 
but no group more apee and exciting. There 
are, he adds, two figures —one Columbus, a ma- 
jestic form in full Spanish dress, with a countenance 
Tie up with a lofty enthusiasm, and leaning forward 
with one foot advanced, as if he had just planted it 
on a new world. His right hand is elevated above 
and before him, with the palm upturned, on which 
rests a globe—tho world of his early dreams, and 
present enraptured vision. The attitude, the coun- 
tenance of all are sublime. Near him stands an In- 
dian female, with her hands and body thrown back 
and her face turned in dismay toward the trium- 
phant Columbus, in which are blended in life-like 
vividness, surprize, wonder, and fear. The form is 
rich, even to voluptuousness, and the face superbly 
beautiful, and yet wholly Indian. I think, however, 
that her attitude is unnatural, and in some respects 
awkward. Butit is not either the one form or the 
other that I admired so much—it was the design. 
The two standing in that atutude were a history— 
they were a great poem, the finest Columbiad that 
ever was written.“ 

A correspondent of the Kentucky Observer and 
Reporter, noticing the rapid progress of che fine arts 
in the United States, and the continual development 
of genius of the highest order, concludes his com- 
munication by the following complimentary notice of 
one of the first efforts insculpture of a young friend 
from a neighboring county: 

“And here, even among us, a very remarkable 
specimen of genius has recently been displayed ina 
most life-like and animated bust, as large as life, of 
the Rev. Dr. Bascomb, by ason of the hon. Chilton 
Allan, of Kentucky, while he was pursuing a course 
of collegiate studies at Lexington. The boldness of 
conception, the dignity of character, the truth, ener- 
gy, and expression of thought, so characteristic of 
that distinguished person, and the elegance of exe- 
cution, evince talent of so high an order, that we, 
who have noticed many of the finest specimens, as 
well as some of the early efforts of the most distin- 
guished Americau sculptors, fiel assured that, if the 
energies of his mind be directed to the noble art, he 
will win a wreath for bis own brow worthy the high- 


— — — 


to Adams, ‘to melt a heart of stone. J saw the tears 
gush into the eyes of the old, grave, pacific Quakers 
[Newark Daily Ada. 


est dignity of the profession, and alike honorable 
himself and the Jand that gave him birth. 

“The bust of which we speak is among the first | of Philadelphia.’ 
efforts of Mr. Allan, who is yet ‘in his teens.“ 


= ri AUDUBON. The indefatigable. naturalist has 
LITERARY, &c. The day for cheap litera- | reached the field of his present season’s labors, as v ill 
ture seems lo have passed, or rather I should say, be seen by the following short letter, received 
the cheap publications are most of them finding their by Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore. This letter 
level, i.e in the gutters. The business has been | travelled the distance of from ubout two thousand 
greatly overdone, and most of the houses engaged in miles above the mouth of the Missouri, to Baltimore, 
it, I am told, are seriously embarrassed. Such a | jn twenty-seven days. 
mass of matter, good, bad, and indifferent, has been | Fort Union, three miles above the mouth of the Yellow 
thrown upon the town. that its stomach has heen F one rirer, lat. 47 20 north. June 13, 1843. 
nauseated, and is beginning toretch. After the news- My Dear Faienp: We arrived safe, all well, yes- 
papers had begun the business, there was nothing for terday ‘afternoon at this place, which is unlike any- 
the publishers to do, but to issue their old books ina | thing J ever saw before. I cannot write you a Jong 
cheap form. Accordingly, the Harpers, Carey. and letter, on account of the confusion and excitement at 
Hart, Lea, and Blanchard, and some fifty others have | this moment among us. We are in the very midst 
been spawning old works upon us. The books are of the game country. We saw yesterday no less 
positively cheaper than dirt. (I have seen whole than 22 mountain rams together, scampering over 
piles of Brother Jonathan, &c lying in, the middle of | the high clay hills close to our boat. We have made 
the streets.) Shakspeares, Family Libraries. Dic- i the quickest trip ever performed by steam to this 
tionaries, Miscellanies, and Novels, have come forth i place, and that without touching a single snag, or 
like the Locusts which are just now covering the having scarcely an accident worthy of remark. We 
country, the only difference between the two being | intend leaving this on our way downward, on the 15th 
that the latter have been hid only seventeen years, or 20th of Augnst, and proceed slowly to afford us 
while the former many of them have collected the al opportunities possible to collect whatever we can, 
dust of more than fifty. But some good has arisen as well specimens as knowledge of things that we 


from this indiscriminate reading—it has promoted 


could not study on our way up. Remember ms 


the taste for books, and it has actually reduced the | kindly to all friends. Always yours, sincerely, 


price of good well printed volumes. This were enough 
to compensate for many partial evils that may have 
been connected with the system. [M. F. Paper. 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. The 


Adams, describing a scene in the first congress in 


JOHN J. AUDUBON. 


THE WAGES OF LABOR. The following 
dialogue will illustrate better than any argument the 
sort of population and compensation for labor with 


' | subjoined extract of a characteristic letter from John | which our free trade men desire to bring the labor and 


wages of Americans into equality. It is part of an 


Philadelphia in September, 1774, shews very clearly | article published in the London Morning Chronicle, 


on what power the mighty men of old rested their |b 


cause. Mr. A. thus writes toa friend at the time: 

„When the congress met, Mr. Cushing made a mo- 
tion that it should be opened with payer. It was op- 
posed by Mr. Jay, of New York, and Mr. Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, because we were so divided in re- 
ligious sentiments, some Episcopalians, some Qusk- 
ers, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and some 
Congregationalists, that we could not join in the same 
act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said 
“that he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from 
any gentleman of piety and virtue who was at the same 
time a friend to his country. He wasa stanger in 
Philadelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duche, (Du- 
shay they pronounced it,) deserved that charucter, 
and therefore he moved that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal 
clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to the 
congress to-morrow morning.’ The motion was se- 
conded, and passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, 
our president, waited on Mr. Duche, and received for 
answer, that if his health would permit he certainly 
would. Accordingly next morning he appeared with 
his clerk, and in his pontificals, and read several pray- 
ers in the established form, aud then read the collect 
for the seventh day of September, which was the thir- 
ty-fifth psalm. You must remember, this was the 
next morning after we had heard the rumor of the 
horrible cannonade of Boston. It seemed as if heaven 
had ordained that psalm to be read on that morning. 

After this, Mr. Duche, unexpected to every body, 
struck out into extemporary prayer which filled the 
bosom of every man present. I must conſess I never 
heard a better prayer, or one so well pronounced.— 
Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never pray- 
ra with such fervor, such ardor, such correctness and 
pathos, and in language so excellent and sublime, for 
America, for congress, for the province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, especially the town of Boston. It has 
had an excellent effect upon every body here. I must 
beg you to read the psalm. If there is any faith in 
the sortes Virgiliane, or sortes Homerice, or espe- 
cially the sortes Biblic, it would be thought provi- 
dential.” 

Here was a scene worthy of the painter's art. It 
was in Carpenter's Hall in Philadelphia, a building, 
which (we learn by a recent article) still survives in 
its 
verted, we believe, into an auction mart for the sale 
of chairs and tables, that the eat | four individuals 
met to whom the service was read. 

Washington was kneeling there, and Henry, and 
Randolph, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, and by 
their side there stood, bowed in reverence, the puritan 
patriots of New England, who at that moment had 
reason to believe that an armed soldiery was wasting 
their humble households. It was believed that Bos- 
ton had been bombarded and destroyed. They prayed 
fervently ‘for America. for the congress, for the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, and especially for the 
town of Boston:“ and who can realize the emotions 
with which they turned imploringly to heaven for di- 
vine interposition and aid? It was enough,’ says Mr. 


‘always brea 


se gli condition, though now sacrilegiously con- 
9 


one who says “himself has whistled. at the 
plough.” ; 

It is aconversation held atAbingdon: 

“You hold the plough—how old are you?” “I be 
sixteen.” “What wages have you” Three shil- 
lings [76 cents] a week.” Don't you get victuals 
from your master?” No, I buys them all.“ “All 
out of three shiliings?” “Ees, and buys my cléthes 
outof that.” ‘And what do you buy to eat?” “Buy 
to eat—why, I buys bread and lard.” Do you eat 
bread and lard always? What have you for break- 
fast?” „What have I for breakfast? Why, bread 
and lard.” “And what for dinner?” „Bread and 
lard.” ‘What for supper, the same?” “Ees, the 
same for supper—bread and lard.” It seems to be 

4 and lard; have you no boiled bacon 
and vegetables?” „No; there be no place to boil 
’em; no time to boil 'em; none to boil.” „Have you 
never a hot dinner nor supper; don’t you get pota- 
toes?” “Ees; potatoes, an we pay for ‘em. Master 
lets us boil ein once a week an we like.” “And 
what do you eat with them, bacon?” “No.” „What 
then?” ‘Lard; never has nothing but lard.” Can't 
you boil your potatoes or cook your victuals any day 
you choose?“ ‘No; has no fire.” ‘Have you no 
fire to warm you in cold weather?“ No, we never 
has fire.” „Where do you go in the winter even- 
ings?” To bed. when it be time; an it ben't time 
we goes to some of the housen as be round about.“ 
“To the firesides of some of the cottagers, I sup- 
pose.” “Ees, fan we can get.” What if you can- 
not get; do you go into the farm house? No, 
musn’t; never goes nowhere but to bed, an it be very 
cold.” ‘Where ts your bed?” “In the tollit, (stable 
loft.”) “How many of you sleep there?” All on 
us as be hired.” “How many are hired?” Four 
last year; five this.” Does any one make your beds 
for you” „Ho, we make ‘em ourselves.” “Who 
washes your sheets?” ‘Who washes em?“ “Yes, 
they are washed, I suppose?” No, they ben't.“ 
“What! never washed. Do you mean to say you 
don’t have your sheets washed?” No, never since 
I comed.’ When did you come?” ‘Last Michael- 
mas.” ‘Were your bed clothes clean then?” “I 
dare say they was.” And don't you know how 
Jong they are to serve antil they are changed again?” 
“To Michaelmas, 1 hear tell.” So one change of 
bed clothes serves a year. Don't you find your bed 
disagreeable?” “Dol! I be too sleepy. I never 
knows nought of it, only that I has to get up afore [ 
be awake, and never get into it afore I be a’most 
asleep. I be up at four, and ben’t done work afore 
eight at night.“ “You don't go so long at the plough 
as that?” ‘No; but master be always having sum- 
mat for we to do, as be hired; we be always at sum- 
mat.“ 


BLUE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. As a kind of off- 
set for the Blue Laws of Connecticut, so often re- 
sorted to as proof of the bigoted spirit of the early 
settlers of N. England, some one has recently hunted 
up some parallel enactments of our Virginia neigh- 
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bors, of about the same date, which go at least to 
establish the fact that it was a spirit which rather 
belonged to the age than to the place. As a specimen 
we extract the following items: 

In 1663, Quakers were banished the colony; John 
Proctor, suspected of Quakerism, was expelled the as- 
sembly. Any member of assembly not present at the 
tap of the drum. was to ba fined one hhd. of tobacco. 
For piping it while the house was in session, a fine of 
20 Ibs of tobacco. 

In 1666. Sir Wm. Berkley, the governor, address- 
ing the home government, said, I thank God there 
are no free schools nor printing presses, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years!” A hope, 
by the way, which the experience of two hundred 
years has proved not futile in certain parts of the 
Old Dominion—(vide Wise on the people of the Eas- 
tern Shore.] 

In 1648, a negro, mulatto, or Indian lifting his hand 
against a Christain, shall receive 30 lashes.” 

We find, too, that, in 1632, no person could remove 
to New England, without the leave of the governor, 
under a heavy penalty. 


HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS ON VOLTAIRE. 
From the N. F. Observer. 
Hartford, July 10, 1843. 

Messrs. Editors: Below I send you a letter from 
honorable John Q. Adams, which J trust you will be 
disposed to make public. A word, by way of expla- 
nation. 

About two years since, while 1 was travelling in 
Vermont, the pastor of a small village put into my 
hands a volume of Voltaire's Philosophical Diction- 
ary, purporting to have been translated by John Q. 
Adams, with a commendatory preface by the same. 
An infidel neighbor of Rov. Mr. Hubbard hid loaned 
it to him, boasting that J. Q. Adams was an infidel 
as well as himself. Rev. Mr. H. procured the ad- 
dress of Mr. A. delivered at New York, in which he 
strongly urges the study of the Bible. After reading 
it the infidel replied, If J. Q. Adams blows hot and 
cold in this way, I will have no farther confidence in 
him.” J suspected at the tin.e that this was either a 
forgery, or else the name of another J. Q. Adams; 
yet, knowing that it had been attributed to the ex- 
president, and therefore that his influence was made 
to sanction infidelity, I finally determined to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case, and also his views in re- 
gard to Voltaire's writings. These are contained in 
the following letters. Yours, &c. 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 


i Quincy, 17th June, 1843. 

Rev'd Sir: In answer to your inquiries in your let- 
ter of the 14th instant, I cheerfully state—lst, That 
J never published or made a translation of Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary; 2d, That 1 never read that 
word, and am therefore unable to give an opinion of 
its merits; 2d, That J never saw the book mentioned 
by you, as purporting to be a translation of Voltaire’s 
Philosuphical Dictionary, by John Quincy Adams; 
4th, That I have heard of a person, a stranger to me, 
bearing that name, but know nothow he came by it, 
nor to what lamily he belongs. 

I have read extracts from Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, and others of his writings infected with 
infidelity, but l have also read and seen performed on 
the stage his tragedies of Zaire, Alzire, and Maho- 
met, and I have read his epic poem the Henriade.— 
1 have read of his writings, in which he complains 
that he had been accused of irreligious propensities, 
and appeals to these tragedies and epic poem as proof 
of his orthodoxy. He boasts that when his tragedy 
of Zaire was first performed, it was called the Chris- 
tian tragedy. In the tragedy of Alzire, a Spanish 
Viceroy is murdered by a Peruvian Indian, and when 
the assassin is brought before bim, as he is dying, he 
says— 

„Learn now the difference between thy cae and mine— 
Thy gods command thee to revenge aud murder; 

Aud imine when thou hast stabbed me to the heart, 
Command me bo.b io pity and forgive the!” 

In his Henriade he glorifies Henry the Fourth for 
having been converted by a vision, in which his an- 
cestor, St. Louis, proves to him the truth of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation; and he dedle., ted his tra- 
gedy of Mahomet to Pope Benedict the XIVth, assur- 
ing him that in exposing the impostor of a false reli- 
gion, there was no person to whom the work could 
with so much propriety be dedicated as to the head ot 
the trae religion; a compliment for which the sover 
eign pontiff rewarded him, as a true and faithful son 
of holy church, with bis paternal and apostolic bene- 
diction. 

Now if the infidel neighbor of the Rev. Mr. Hub- 
bard declared that he would have no farther conf- 
dence in me, if I had been blowing hot and cold, by 

ublishing a translatiow of Voltaire’s Philosophica) 
ictionary, and yet professing for myself religious 


sentiments and opinions, how could he have any 
confidence in Voltaire himself—such an adept im 
the art of blowing hot and cold, that he wrote wich 
the same pen his Philosophical Dictionary and his 


Henriage, his Zaire, his Alzire, and his Maho- , telescopes. 


bearing the same proportion to the size of the planet 
that the-second satellite of Jupiter does to that body, 
it would be but ninety-seven miles in diameter, and 
would scarcely be seen even by our most powerful 
Future observations, however mey be 


met—how could the infidel justify himself for re- rewarded by such an interesting discovery. 


commending to his friend the work of such a wea- 
thercock in religious opinions as Voltaire, and yet pro- 
fess to withdraw all his confidence in me for 


[Cleveland Herald. 
' EMIGRANTS. Two Norwegian barques arriv- 


supposed inconsistency in publishing the infidel trash ed at this port yesterday from different ports in Nor- 


of Voltaire, and 


yet avowing religious sentiments for | 
myself? i 


way, with 255 passengers; nearly all of whom are 
agriculturists. It is their intention to proceed st 


The truth is that Voltaire was a lively, sareastical. once from the vessel to the tow boats, and from 
disingenuous, prejudiced, fanatical disbeliever in'thence tothe interior: and as they have brought a 


Christianity, ready to assume the mask of eb at 


to cast it a way, just as it suited his interest or his 


consideraule quantity of specie with them, they can- 
not fail to become a valuable acquisition to the neigh- 


humor; intent above all things upon making himself a borhood near which they may locate. The emigra- 


name, and flattering himself that his easiest way to 
do it was by demolishing the Christian religion. I ne- 
ver thought his Philosophical Dictionary worth read- 
ne and I read his Bible only to despise it. 

I have read also his Maid of Orleans, and despis- 
ed him also for that—infamous for its perversion 
of all moral principle, and all decency. lis injus- 
lice to one of the brightest characters in human 
history is its most crying sin. A Frenchman who 
can think orspeak of Joan of Arc without reverence, 
must have a heart colder than the everlasting ice of 
the poles. 

You are at liberty, sir, to make such use of this 
letter as you think proper. Iam certainly not ambi- 
tious of the reputation of spending my time in trans- 
lating or in publishing Voltaire's Philosophical Dic - 
tionary.” 

s % 4 * e a 

There are very few from some of whose writings 
I have recoiled with more disgust and horror; of his in- 
fidelity and dissolute morals [ have had more than a 
surfeit; and if I have ever derived any benefit from 
them, it has only been by that process which extracts 
healing medicine from the deadliest of poisons. Iam, 
very respectfully and thankfully, dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.” 


THE PLANET MARS. The most careless ob- 
server of the heavens cannot have failed to notice for 
some weeks past in the constellation Libra, u large 
star, rivalling even the magnitude and splendor of 
the planet Ju, iter, and of a fiery color. It is 

the red planet Mars,” 

and from its extraordinary brilliancy has been sup- 
posed by some to be an entire stranger to our system, 
a sort of celestial danseur, according to the communi- 
cation of our correspondent “A. P.” some weeks 
since. Mars has usually been considered a quiet and 
well behaved planet, and had he really been playing 
such fantastic tricks,” his perpendicular motions” 
would hardly have escaped the observations of our 
many vigilant astronomers. 

The orbit of Mars being exterior to that of the earth 
it is obvious, that in his revolutions round the sun his 
distance from us will be constantly changing. varying, 
as it does, from fifty millions of miles when in opposi- 
tion to the sun, as at present, to two hundred and 
forty millions, when in conjunction with that luininary. 
When in opposition he appears to a spectator on the 
earth twenty-tive times larger than when in coujunc- 
tion. His orhit is also considerably eccentric, and 
when his opposition happens at or near his perihelion, 
he is some millions of miles nearer still, and propor- 
tionately brilliant. This occurred in August 1719, 
when his-magnitude and brightness were so much in- 
creased, that by erdinary observers he was taken for 
anew star. His opposuion this year occurred on the 


6th of June. 


The present month, therefore, will be the most fav- 
vrable opportunity for making telescopic observations 
on this body that will be enjoyed for some years — 
For the year to come it will continue to dwindle 
away, until it becomes an insignificant star of the 
third or fourth magnitude. 

The planet Mars is interesting to us from its near 
analogy in many respects to the earth which we in- 
habit, and it seems reasonable to believe it is peopled 
by similar beings. Its axis is inclined to the plane of 
its obit about 360 15", varying from that of the 
earth but 70. His diurnal revolution is accomplished 
in twenty four hoars thirty-nine minutes and twenty- 
one seconds, making iu day but a few minutes longer 
than ours. It is supposed to be surrounded by a dense 
atmosphere of very great extent, which doubtless 
gives it the striking ruddy appearance which it al- 
ways assumes. A beam of light in passing through 
a dense medium becomes red—the other rays being 
absorbed or but partially reflected. Its revolution 
round the sun is performed in six hundred and eighty- 
seven days, making his year a little shorter than two 
vf ours. No satellite has yet been discovered to ac- 
compary this planet, though it is byno means certain 
that none exists. Should it be attended by a moon 


tion from the north of Europe will be much larger 
this year than usual—about 12,000 are expected from 
the different ports in Norway, Antwerp, and Ham- 
burgh, in vessels consigned to one house in this city. 
N. F. Courier. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. The “Glaciarium or Frozen 
Lake,“ now opened to the public at the Baker street 
Bazaar, Portman square, is one of the curiosities of 
the age. The visiter is suddenly introduced amongst 
regions of seeming frost and snow and placed in 
the Alpine scenery. The London Skating Ciub hold 
their meetings at the Glaciarium; and from the ease 
they displayed in their graceful evolutions in waltz- 
ing, &c., it is evident the artificial ice is little infe- 
rior to natural ice: The inventor, Mr. Henry Kirk, 
has lived to see what few inventors rarely accomplish, 
viz: his efforts carried to perfection; more especially 
as chemists and scientific men considered the idea as 
chimerical. ` 

In appearance the artificial ice closely resembles 
the natural; it is a semi-transparent body of crystal, 
composed of chemical salts, which, when in a ſiquid 
state, is flooded on a prepared level floor, and imme- 
diately crystalizes into a beautiful sheet of ice.— 
By this invention skaters have at once the never 
ending means of enjoyment, without the danger and 
difficulties attending natural ice; but as few plea- 
sures are relished without some anticipated fear, 
the word dangerous“ is written conspicuously over 
a part which appears so, but in reality is only a 
little pool, ingeniously contrived to represent a part 
of the ice broken, to permit the Alpine cottager 
to dip for water with a small bucket, which is also 
frozen. 

The lovers of skating must hail the artificial ice 
as a great treat indeed, for by this ingenious inven- 
tion, whether it be in a warm or cold climate, windy 
or calm, rain or sunshine, day or night, all the plea- 
sures of the icy sheet are secured, and it is not im- 
probable that a “frozen lake” will become as gene- 
ral to the mansions of the affluent, as an orchard or 
a fishpond. Prince Albert, who has visited the Gla- 
ciarum, has, it is said, given orders for one. At the 
evening meetings, the whole scene is beautifully 
lighted, the moon rises, stars glitter, and music en- 
livens the whole scene, which, as it is so richly mer- 
its, is thronged by admiring visiters. 

[4 late London paper. 

MR. CLAY AND THE MAGNOLIA. The 
Vicksburg Whig states that some time since, Mr. 
N. W. Hatch, of that city, presented Mr. Clay with 
some Beautiful trees from his nursery, which elicited 
the following correspondence: 

Vicksburg, Miss April 11, 1843. 
Hon. Henry CAT 8 

Dear Sin—Impressed with a sense af ycur personal 
devotion to your country. and the singleness of heart 
with which you have striven to advance its best inter- 
ests, I am induced to offer you an expression of my 
sincere regard. 

J am an horticulturist by profession, and a resident 
of this city. And as a testimonial, however inade- 
quate, of the high esteem in which I hold your publie 
services, and the admiration I have for your personal 
character, permit me to present for your acceptanee 
the accompanying trees, of the genus Magnolia, and 
species Makrophylia. | 

Ii is a native of this state, and is literally the most 
wonderful tree that adorns the American forest. As 
its name imports, its leaves are of great size, while 
its flower is of the purest white, and at least a foot 
in diameter. ` 

It may not be inappropriate to add, that there is a 
peculiar aptitude In presenting you this tree. Like 
yourself it is purely American, and even in American 
soil it has no prototype. 

The purity of its spotless bloom is an emblem of 
your reputation, and its unrivalled foliage but a type 
of your well earned honors. 

And as the generous people of Kentucky have sus- 
tained you through all the storms of party strife, so 


~ 


also will the genial climate of that fertile state yield the old confederation, and in the convention which 
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protection and support even in its coldest mood to] framed the constitution of the United States; and as 


this offspring of the far south. 
With great respect, sir. yonr friend, 
N. W. HATCH. 


` Ashland, April 26 1844. 
Dran Sin; I received some days ago the four trees 
of the species of Magnolia Makrophiyliu, in good order 
which you did me the favor to send me. I have 
_ planted them, and they promise todo remakably well. 
| . your acceptance of my thanks for them.— 
They are a beautiful variety of Magnolia, of which I 
have several species growing here. I consider the 
acquisition of them very valuable, especially if, as I 
hope, they will bear our winters. But I should not 
express my grateful sense of the obligation under 
which you have placed me, if ] did not also tender 
my acknowledgements for the friendly and flattering 
motives which prompted you to offer me a present so 
very acceptable. Engaged as you are, in one of the 
most inn ocent, useful, and agreeable pursuits of man, 
the voluntary testimony which you have done me 
the honor ta render to my public services ts highly 
appreciated, and will be gratefully remembered 
ty me. | 
Ww ishing you great success, health, and prosperity 
1 life, I ain your friend and obedient servant. 


H. CLAY. 

Mr. N. W. Haren. 

Mr. Hatch has established the emblem of Henry 
Cray, which must hereafter be the American Maa- 
wol IA, the purity of whose spotless bloom” is em- 
biematic of his patriotism and purity of purpose, and 
whose “unrivalled foliage is a type of his well earned 
honors.” [Vicksburg Whig. 
r 


POLITICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


NATIONAL convention. U. States senator Silas 
Wright, a warm advocate of Mr. Van Buren for the 
next presidency, has published an article in the St. 
Lawrence Republican, which is copied into the lead- 
ing Van Buren papers of New York, in relation to 
the choice of delegates to the state convention for 
choosing delegates to the national presidential con- 
vention, as well as in relation to the convention for 
choosing state senators. The senatur, whose autho- 


the sake of harmony, abandons November next, an 

accepts of Mag, 1844, as the time for holding the 
convention. He is urgent that none but “the wise 
fathers” of the party, should be returned as delegates 
to the convention, especially as the manner of choos- 
ing delegates to, and in regard to suggesting rules 


the constitution itself provides shall take place, 
when the presideftia!l election is thrown into the 
house of representatives. Or if the latter form, the 
representation of the people, is adopted—we are 
more than content. Then every congressional dis- 
trict will send one representative; and he, in the con- 


vention. as in congress, will represent and carry out | their chief magistrate, 
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verns in the convention, shall be the power of th® 
people, directly and authoritatively carrying out theif 
will. To preclude by any device whatever, from the 
convention. seventy thousand people, inhabiting any 
congressional district in the union, and not only to 
preclude them, but to make a representation for 
them, at state conventions or any where else, who 
may contravene their will and defeat their choice of 
by no means, be conge- 


ma 
the opinions and wishes of the seventy thousand peo- | nial with their notions of” democracy, and that re- 


ple the district contains. We prefer the latter forin 


of representation, because we desire the will of the | due. 
le, and not the will of the states, to predominate as in religion. on which toleration can operate. 


spectand deference for the people, which is their 
There is nothing negative in such measures, 
It is 


in the convention. We put it to any fair and candid , wrong, and the duty of tolerating wrong, smacks 
mind,—can any thing be fairer than these alterna- | more of the despotism of the inquisition than of the 


tives? They rise up directly from the face of the | free spirit of American liberty. 


We maintain that 


constitution—familiar to the people in their daily | any state in the union has a perfect right to consider 
practices under the constitution of the United States; | and question the manner in which every other state 


familiar to them in all their practices in the several | in the union comes into the convention. 
No state legislature—no state convention right to insist that there shall be a uniform system of 


states. 


She has a 


was ever organized but on the principle of district | representa ion for all the states, and that that system 


representation. Why should it not hold good for the | shall be equal, popular, and just. 


organization of a national convention? 
The answer is two fold. 


The other objection to a district representation, 


It is maintained, first— that each state from analogy to the electoral col- 


that no general system of representation in a nation- | leges, should so organize its representation as to have 
al convention ought to be attempted, because it in- the same weight in the convention in determining 
terferes with the independent action of the several the nomination, that it may have practically, in 
states, who have a right to determine how they shall | electing the president,—although surrounded with 
there be represented; and second—that each state more mist, we think equally untenable. The states 
from an analogy to the electoral colleges, should have | vote for presidential electors by general ticket or by 
the same weight in the convention in determining the | the state legislatures—therefore, a method producing 
nomination, which they may practically exercise in the same result, ought to be adopted in organizing 


selecting the 5 

The first objection, 
mon with those who lack reasoning—of begg 
question. 


ing the 


the convention—this is the analogy and the argu- 


is lianle to that fallacy so com- ment. 


Now in the first place, let it be remembered, that 


Has any state a right to determine exclu- the method of electing electors by general ticket or 


sively for itself the manner in which it comes into a | by state legislatures, is not prescribed in the consti- 


national convention? If a national convention was | tution. 


It is entirely a matter of state arrangement, 


an affair of a state only, then that state certainly „ adopted by each state, according to its 
e 


would have a right to prescribe how she shall be re- | notions o 
A | the existing method whenever it thinks fit. 


presented, and vote, and act in the convention. 


xpediency and policy, and it may change 
he con- 


state convention for any purpose whatever, is just stitution has simply given to the state legislatures the 
such a convention,—when the will. wisdom, or folly | power of appointing the electors, requiring only that 


of a state, may run riot, and no other state would they shall vote separately. 


Whether it is consistent 


have the right of questioning or controlling her ac- | with the constitution requiring the electors to vote 
tion. But a national convention is quite another | per capita for the state legislatures so to order the 
thing. It is neither a New York nor a Virginia con- election, that this provision is nullified, and the vote 
vention; but a convention of the people of twenty- is practically made a vote by stetes—we do not pause 
six states, in which a state acts not for or on herself to consider; but consistent or not with the constitu- 
I A alone, but controls, on the one hand, and is liable to tion, it is clear, that the election of presidential elec- 
rity we presume is conclusive upon the subject, for! be controlled, on the other, by the action of the oth- ä 


er states. To say that in such an assembly, there 
should be no uniform system of representation, by 
which the relative power of all should be fairly de- 
termined, is to oulrage the most obvious sense of 
ustice; for to maintain that those who are there to 

governed and controlled have no right to question 


for the national convention, will devolve upon them. | the power which controls them, is to deny the first 
On the latter point he concludes, that if members principle of our system of free government,—that 
chosen to designate candidates fur the presidency,| wherever there is power, there must be responsibility 
cannot be trusted with the preliminaries of their] to those on whom it is exercised. Jt is clear, unless 
own organization, and mode of proceedings, little| justice and free government is a farce, that in all as- 
weight indeed can be attached to any nomination | semblies of states or individuals, the right to ques- 
they may make. f tion, assend to, or resist any influences of power 

‘Nhe dithculty between the friends of Mr. Calhoun} which bears upon them, unless previously conceded, 
and the friends of Mr. Van Buren, in relation to the] is not only their 


tors by general ticket or by state legislatures, is a 
matter entirely of state arrangement, acting for itself 
only. But when the people of a state propose to act 
in conjunction with other states, controlling not only 
itself, but them also, what have political arrange- 
ments limited to a state only, to du with the matter, 
excepting so far as they are exemplifications of the 
principles of liberality and justice. The natural 
presumption will be, that under such different cir 
cumstances, and between such different parties, no 
correct argument by ‘analogy can be deduced. We 
think the fact follows the presumption, and that the 
argument from analogy fails. 1. Because the rea- 
son which originated the policy of electing electors 


by general ticket or by state legislatur3s, does not 
right but their bounded duty. It is apply to appointing delegates to a national conven- 


time for the meeting of the national convention, har- proposed to South Carolina to go into a voluntary tion. 2d. Because the object, in the two cases, is 


ing been obviated by the abandonment by the last | convention with “her dear sister” Virginia; but South 
nained party of November next, and their acceding to] Carolina is to have no right to question or judge of 
the proposition to meet in May, 1844, the next point] the manner in which Virginia comes into the con- 
to be settled. if possible between them, is as to the | vention and arranges her power to control her! Why 
~manner of choosing delegates tu the convention. Upon| —if South Carolina has no right to question the 
this subject the following article, which appeared in| manner in which the power is produced, by which 
the Charleston Mercury of the 19th inst. over the sig- | she is to be influenced or governed in the convention, 
nature of Sor Carona,” may be looked upon] what right has she to question it, in any other form 
as embracing the arguments in favor of the district} of action. Why should not her dear sister Virginia 
delegate system: > , say, | choose to have one hundred voles to your nine 
& The National Convention again—The South Carolina] in the convention, and 1 shall therefore send one 
address. hundred delegates, and how they were elected or 

We have waited for suine time, to hear all the ob- whom they represent, is exclusively my affair. 1 
jections which may be urged against a representa - enter the convention as I think proper, and you have 
tion by congressional districts in the democratic na-] no right to meddle or question it; and moreover, look 
tional convention; and we propose now to notice] you gentlemen, Virginia is not to be dictated to.— 
them. But before doing so, it might be proper brief- We reply, we have a right to question all power. 
yy to state the positions uf those who are in favor of| whether in its first organization or in its subsequent 
is method of representation. action—which is to control or govern us. The very 
They urge that there are but two forms of repre-| object of going into the convention is to govern and 
sentation known, under the constitution of the Uni-] be governed,—and thus obtain unanimity in the par- 
ted states and the government it establishes. 1,| iy. The people in many states, perhaps in a majo- 
The representation of states—and this is carried out | rity of them, composing the smaller states, are to be 
in the senate of the United States, where each state overruled and governed by the convention in the 
being equal in Sovereignty is equal in representation. | choice of their chief magistrate, and to vote accord- 
2. The representation of the people—and this is car- | ing to its decision, for one for this high and respon- 
ried out in the popular branch of congress—the house | sible office, whom they do not prefer. They are, 
of representalives—generally by district elections] therefore, in reality, as much interested in the 
and district representation. Now choose ye. Take] mode of representation adopted in the large states, 
yne or the other form of representation, as the mo- as those states are themselves, unless indeed free- 
del for the national convention. If the former is men have a smaller interest in being ruled, than 
adopted, we are content. Then all the states being | those who rule them. Nor is it impertinence or dic- 


equal, will give equal voles—as was practised undor j tation for them to propose, thet the power which go» 


| different, and 3d, the result ıs diferent. 


1. The reason for electing presidential electors by 
general ticket or by state legislatures, is that the 
whole power of a state may be thrown with one po- 
litical party; It is as against whigs that democrats 
defend it—as against democrats that whigs support 
it. In other words, it is because it enables one par- 
ty more effectually to check the minorities of their 
political enemies, and thereby to strengthen itself, 
that it exists. Has this reason an application in the 
organization of a national convention? There are to 

ibe no enemies either at home in the congressional 
districts or in the convention, to be thrust down and 
destroyed. A national convention, is an assembly of 
friends. Why should the voice of any portion of 
the party be kept out of the convention, or their pre- 
ferences be suppressed. To act upon the reason 
which induces the consolidation of a state power by 
an election bys general ticket or by state legislature, 
is at once to throw to the wind all hope of a con- 
vention. If the convention isto be an arena where 
enemies are to meet, in a mighty contest for mastery 
and power, the fact that it 1s voluntary, kills the cone 
vention. Who that is weak will voluntarily put hime 
self in the power of enemies more powerful, who 
are intent on aggrandizing themselves, by his sub- 
jection and ruin? ‘The reasons therefore for adopt- 
ing the general ticket system, or appointing electors 
by the state legislatures, are not germain to the or- 
ganization of a national convention. 

2. The object of consolidating the strength of u 
state by electing electors by general ticket or by 
alate legislature, is to throw its whole power in favor 


— 


such a sacrifice. 


vou possess, may be put aside, for our benefit. 
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of one favorite individual for the presidential office. 
The object of a national convention, is not to elect 
any particular individual. On all hands this is dis- 
claimed. Its object is, to produce unanimity in the 


-democratic party,and this is done, not by carrying 


out the preferences of each state, as in the elec- 
toral colleges, but directly the contrary—by sup- 
pressing these preferences in all those states which 
do not agree with the majority in the convention. 
Let it not be urged in reply, that those states in a 
minority, would be overruled at all events—and 
therefore, in surrendering their preferences in the 
convention they make no sacrifice. This is not so.— 
The constitution requires in the electoral colleges 
the president shall receive a majority of all the votes 
cast in the union. A plurality does not elect. If a 
majority is not cast for one of the candidates, the 
three highest go into the house of representatives, and 
that body voting by states elects the president. If the 
states in the electoral colleges, carry out simply 
their preferences, uncontrolled by the action of a 
convention, no election may be made, and when the 
election comes into the house of representatives, 
those who may be a minority in the convention. may 
be in an overwhelming majority in the house. Five 
of the larger states, may, in the convention, dictate 
the nomination, but in the house of representatives it 
requires fifteen states to elect the president. 


Those who make the majority in a convention, may 
thus in the final election of the president, be in a 
wretched minority of one to five. The surrender of 
preferences, therefore, in a national convention, is a 
positive sacrifice—the sacrifice, it may be of the pre- 
sidential office itself. No such sacrifice is produced 
in the action of the electoral colleges in the states. — 
The object of a national convention 13 to induce 
Is not this difference in object, 
so wide, as itself to be fatal to any argument from 
analogy between the consolidated action of the elec- 
toral colleges in the states, and a national conven- 
tion? 

3. But look to the result contemplated and openly 


avowed, by a national convention. It is to prevent| the constitution confined the electoral colleges to; the 
the contingency provided for in the constitution, of: each state, separately, it intended that the ehoice of of t 


the election going into the house of representatives. 
The most successful method of carrying on the pre- 
sidential election, so far as the democratic party is 
concerned, would be to permit each state and section 
to run the man who with them is the most popular; 
north, east, west, and south, let that man be voted for 
who can carry most strength to the party, and best 
unite their effort. But this it issupposed would bring 
the election into the house of representatives, where 
the small states are equal tothe large. The small 
states are virtually told, —we of the democratic par- 
ty ditfer as to the individual who shall be our chief 
magistrate; and the result will be that no election can 
be nade in the electoral colleges; and the election 
will consequently go into the house of representatives, 
to your immense advantage. You will then accord- 
ing to the clear provisions of the constitution, be 
equal in power to the larger states, and consequently 
will make the president. Now come into a conven- 
tion with us, by which this constitutional advantage 
The 
smaller states do not object. They reply, we are 
willing to concede your request; but whilst in doing so, 
we put ourselves in a position to be controlled in our 
electoral colleges, and to vote for one we dont prefer 
—whulst we thus surrender our preferences—surren- 
der the advantages of an equal vote in the house of 
representatives, —surrender in fact the presidential 
office itself, let us at least amidst all these concessions 
have the consolation of producing a patriotic as well 
as self sacrificing result. Let us believe that we are 
yielding to the voice of the people, fairly and clearly 
expressed, in a manner of representation known and 
daily practised among them. Let us not, by the con- 
vention, be “bubbled” out of preferences and right, by 
a representation not from the people, by which the 
voice of thousands and tens of thousands of our own 
party will be suppressed, and the rod of political 
jugglers and unprincipled tricksters control us and 
them. However weak and humble, you ought not 
to require this of us, and we ought not to submit tu 
it. Is not this answer fair and reasonable and just, 
and ought not its request to be granted? But suppose 
instead of a prompt, cheerful and friendly compli- 
ance, the larger states should reply something after 
this fashion. “We perceive mischief in you. You 
certainly design to break up and overthrow the de- 
mocratic party, for you know such propositions will 
never be conceded.. We will do as we please in the 
matter of representation, and will take care it shal! 
be so arranged, that our power in the convention shall 
be entirely consolidated, and the opinions and feelings 
of every man within our limits in congeniality or syin- 
pathy with yours, shall be utterly suppressed. e 
Will neither act upon the principle of state sovereign- 
ty, nor on the principle of the popular will. Neither 


i ³ d——————— er 


| 


will answer our purpose, but we will have a hybrid 
combination of two principles, exactly suited to give 
us in the convention, the mastery over you. We will 
act and vote hy states; but at the same time, claim 
the power of numbers. We will have a vote for 
every congressional district in your respective states, 
but the districts shall not send the representative, or 
if they do, he shall not vote as his constituents desire 
but as a majority of delegates sent from other parts 
of his state shall dictate. And as to our sacrifices! 
—when did the president come from a small state.” 


If these views are correct, the mode of électing 
presidential electors, with the action of the electoral 


colleges, affords no analogy for the organization of a} Fu 


national convention. The reason for their forms of 
election and action are different—the object and re- 
sult contemplated are different. Yet, we by no 
means indulge the expectation, that if the differences 
were a thousand times multiplied, analogies could 
not be seen, amply sufficient to make good the preten- 
sion of the larger states, to control the presidential 
election. The affected disdain of amenability to other 
states—the refusal to assent to any common system 
of representation; their steadfast opposition to that 
mode which no man can deny, is the most effectual, 
to carry up the popular will of the convention—their 
forced analogies, and shallow sophistries, are all the 
usual devices of power seeking conquest. A writer 
in the Richmond Enquirer, described as a distinguish- 
ed member of the late Virginia convention, conclud- 
ed his review of the position of the South Carolina 
convention, by vere ee it better, that the people 
—a fair majority of the popular principle, should 
elect executive power or that a minor faction should 
be enabled to embarass and defeat the judgment and 
will of a majority, and throw the election into the 
house of representatives? This is the question.” Now 
mark the spirit of denunciation towards a minority 
of the democratic party or any other party, who may 
under the provisions of the constitution, carry out its 
designs, in the electoral colleges, should a failure in 
the election occur. It will not be denied that when 


each state should be expressed by them. If it de- 
signed that the aggregate choice of all the states 


should prevail, it would have directed one electoral | 


college for all, and it would have taken the voice of 
the people, as one aggregate people. It has not done 
so. It is not by a simple, but by a concurrent major- 
ity, that the president is to be elected, and because 
states, few or many, it may be a majority of themtwo 
to one, obey the behests of the constitution, and no 
election is effected in the electoral colleges, they are 
a faction. Are not all minorities factions in the 
language of intolerant and despotic majorities? The 
question is not as the writer represents it to be. It is 
not proposed by any state, which refuses to submit 
to the appointment of delegates to the convention by 
congressional districts, that “a fair majority of the 
popular principle,” shall prevail. They design no 
such thing. They intend, by refusing to appeal di- 
rectly to the ae for their credent.als, to do with- 
out the people. They design, if their policy correctly 
expounds their motives, through the instrumentality 
of the caucus machinery and state conventions, to 
make a minority, and not a majority, elect the exe- 
cutive power. This may be done by five large states 
not voting more than a half million of votes. The 
“minor faction,” as it is termed, the smaller states, 
wish to go to the people in convention. All they de- 
sire is that such a form of organizaticn shall be adop- 
ted, as shall satisfactorily shew that the convention 
truly represents the 5 ſaichſully gives 
forth their majority. The accusation and denuncia- 
tion, however, does shew what the real question is. 
In spite of disclaimers and subterfuges, it is an issue be- 
tween the larger and smaller states. The larger states see 
that in the natural course of the constitution, the elec- 
tion must be thrown into the house of representatives. 
They urge it as the grand purpose of a national con- 
vention—to prevent this result,in which N. York, and 
South Carolina, Ohio, and Arkansas will be equal in 
their power. They are not content with the conces- 
sions of the smaller states on this point, but insist 
that the convention shall be’ so organized, as to ena- 
ble them to crush the minority within their own lim- 
its, who may be with the smaller states—to liſt the 
nomination above the people into the hands of am- 
bitious politicians or interested office holders, that by 
a consolidation of their power, and by combinations 
amongst a few, the presidential purple may forever 
be at their, dictation. If this is not the design, it is 
the effect of their policy. We do not believe it will 
prevail. Such a course is contrary to the interests of 
the people—adverse to the design of the constitution 
—and fatal to the influence of the smaller states of 
the confederacy. Once predominating as a part of 
our system, and falling into contact with the jaBuence 


and patronage of the general government, and we 


may have in our chief magistracy merely the forms 
of an elective monarchy. 

The Indiana state committee, hae proposed as the 
best method of settling the time when the convention 
shall meet, that each state in the Union should ex- 
press through the Globe and Richmond Enquirer their 
Judgment upon the question, and the democratic 
party sbould be bound by the majority. The sug- 
gestion was wise—but why should not the questions 
affecting the convention be determined in the same 
manner? Let some state in the Union, by some call 
as authoritative as that of the state of Indiana, re- 
quest each of the states to signify to those distin- 
ished papers, its opinion as to the mode of elect- 
ing the delezates to the convention, and the form of 
voting in the convention. Those points may thus 
within two months—long before the convention 
meets, be amicably and rightly settled. At all events, 
the people in every congressional district in the Union, 
have it in their power, despite all arrangements for 
them, to send their delegates to the convention. Let 
those who are in favor of a district ion pro- 
claim their design to send a delegate—invite their politie 
cal associates, to co-operate wilh them, and appeal if ne- 
cessary to the ballot box voluntarily opened, to carry out 
Sairly their design. This course firmly but temperately 

ursued, will prevail amongst the people—and must 

successful. 


One word more before we draw this article to a 
close. The Richmond Enquirer, which affects al- 
ways to speak as one having authority and not as 
the scribes,” has thought proper lately to put the 
Charleston Mercury and Columbia Carolinian upon 
the confessional as to what this slate means to do, in 
case her views, on how the national convention 
should be constituted and conducted, be overruled by 
a majority of the party. The putting such a question 
was at once improper and nugatory,— be- 
cause it implied suspicion and looked very like the 
threat of an alternative,—nugatory, because the Ean- 
quirer itself well knows any other two persons were 
as able and as authorized to expound the language of 
poopie of South Carolina for them, as the editors 

ese highly respectable journals. We do not 
mean to express a word of dissent to the answer re- 
turned, — the views of the Mercury and Carolinian 
strike us as io the main, sound,—but we wish only to 
remind our friends in Virginia, most respectfully 
thal the South Carolina address speaks for itself. And 
as it has become so fashionable to put questions, shall 
we not be pardoned for offering one to the consciences 
of the authorities at Richmond? Will the Richmond 
Enquirer tell us—whether, if the objections, which 
the South Carolina convention has taken to the plan 
it opposes, be well founded, i. e. that such a plan in- 
volves principles, unknown to the constitution, and 
is calculated to destroy the balance on which its com- 
promises rested the executive department of the 
government, to extinguish the just influence of the 
smaller states, and give political managers undue con- 
trol over the voice of the people, South Carolina, 
and the other states holding the view, ought for the 
sake of party harmony, to yield them, and aid in es- 
tablishing a precedent open to such objections as 
these? 

In the meantime, without professing to speak ex 
cathedra, but believing we know almost as much of 
the designs of the South Carolina convention as some 
others, we undertake to say that the whole object 
of the address thus put forth, was (as is clear from 
every paragraph) to assign the reasons for making 
the recommendations it did, both in respect to the 
candidate nominated, and the time and constitution 
of the national convention. This it has done, in tke 
most respectful manner, but with that candor and 
explicitness which is always due. from one portion 
of the party to another, in deliberating on a matter of 
common concernment—the way to preserve and give 
success to its principles. Its object was to unite a 
friendly and free discussion on all the points of diffe- 
rence, in order that the course to be finally taken, 
might be chosen with all the lights before the party, 
that could be shed upon its counsels. The grounds 
brought forward against the plan to which it objects, 
are, if true, of deep import—they go to the very vitals 
of our political system, and touch on constitutional 
questions of the first magnitude. That they are true, 
the convention had not itself doubt, and nothing has 
transpired since, in the slightest degree to shake such 
a conviction, but it was reasonable and proper its 
final determination on them should be d, till 
they have been fully weighed and discussed—resol v- 
ed as South Carolina is, to give the same candid con- 
sideration always to the reasons of others that she 
might presume to expect to herown. The conven- 
tion took this course, under the belief tLat the repub- 
hcan party had no solid basis of union but truth, jus 
tice and the constitution, aud that what these demand- 
ed could be ascertained only by free, fair, and fear- 
less discussion. If this course be adopted by those 
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states. which differ from us and the others concurring 
in the Maryland plas, the end will be either that the 
opposite reasons shall overrule ours, and convince us 
of error; or that our argument will overrule their rea- 
sons and convince them of error; or, in any event, 
that such an approximation of sentiment would be 
brought about as will finally produce universal ac- 
quiescence in a common result. But if in this rea- 
sonable expectation we shall be disappointed; if in- 
stead of a free and fair discussion there should be de- 
nunciation and attack, and purposed suppression of 
the truth, and no decision can be come to, not involv- 
ing abandonment of principle—it will then be time 
enough for us to decide how far it becomes a patriotic 
people to give up principles to party, and, in the ea- 
ruess for power, throw behind them all those rules 
of constitutional obligation and public good faith, by 
which alone power when obtained, can ever be made 
available to an useful end.” : 


Another difficulty as we have stated before is in 
relation to the claims of Mr. Tyler's friends to be 
admitted into the party. The New Hampshire Argus 
says: the democracy have but two alternatives in 
this matter. They must take the administration of 
President Tyler on its shoulders, and assume all its 
sins and iniquities, or it must boldly denounce and 
repudiate all democrats who will connect themselves 
with it.“ N 

“We,” adds the Argus, ‘are for the latter course.” 

To this the Boston Post responds: 

“Personally and politically we have no concern 
with, and no responsibility for, the administration, 
asa whole, nor for President Tyler asa unit; but as 
honest men willing to judge the tree by its fruit, we 
are bound to judge every act of this administration 
by its individual merits. If it is democratic, we 
shall sustain such measure; if it is anti democratic, 
we shall oppose it. If Mr. Tyler's cabinet, or any 
of Mr. Tylec’s office-holders are democrats, and act 
as democrats, true to the people and their cause, we 
shall aphold them and speak well of them, and not 
undertake to set up our ebenezer to read them out of 
the party because they may have got some offices 
which we want kept open till 1845.” The Post contin- 
ues its remarks to the extent of nearly twocolumns.” 


The celebrated M. M. Noan, of editorial notorie- 
ty, having some time since resigned his seat as a 
judge, in order to take charge of a new party paper 
issued for a time in New York, with the avowed ob- 
ject of advocating Mr. Tyler’s pretensions to elec- 
tion for the next presidency, soon relinquished that 
position, having it is said, unsuccessfully asked for 
ao appointment at the hands of the president. Some 
intimated that he wanted to succeed commodore 
Porter as minister at Constantinople. However that 
may be, the publication was abandoned, and recently 
we find, Mr. Noah for the first time in his life, pro- 
fessing to be neutral in politics, and editing The 
New York Messenger,” a new paper professing to be 
neutral, and he is now strungly urging president Ty- 
ler to withdraw himself from being a candidate.— 
We quote the following article on the subject from 
the Messenger of the 22d instant: 


“Some very true and sincere friends of Mr. Tyler 
are displeased at our recommending him to withdraw 
as a candidate for the presidency. It may be singu- 


lar, but it is no less true, that his withdrawal by no, 


means weakens his ultimate chance of success. If 
he remains a candidate, both parties in congress will 
assail his measures with violence, charge every pro- 
position to be an electioneering trick, denounce if not 
attempt to impeach him; his nominations will be re- 
‘ jected, and all the good he proposes for the country, 


mation, nominate Mr. Tyler, and fire 100 guns on the 
occasion. 


“Mr. Webster, unwilling to inte any political 
obstacles to the advancement of Mr. Tyler's inter- 
est, withdrew from the cabinet; but no mass meeting 
followed, and no 100 guns were fired. It was a frau- 
dulent pretence throughout, and Mr. Spencer knew 
it to be such. The democratic party made no such 
ate: entertained no such intentions towards 

r. Tyler, and were indifferent whether Mr. Web- 
ster remained in the cabinet or retired; if any thing, 
they believed that his eminent talents added force 
and respectability to the cabinet. However, he left, 
and that was the great object to be attained by Spen- 
cer. The other was a more contemptible fraud ona 
smaller scale. It will be recollected that a number 
of the Democratic Review had a biography and a 

rtrait of the president. This was represented to 

r. Tyler as a spontaneous compliment to his char- 
acter and pretensions by the democratic party, 
through their favored organ, and was a most auspi- 
cious sign brought about by his conservative friends, 
when the fact is, those very friends paid for the en- 
graving, and wrote the biography themselves, and 
managed to get it smuggled into the Review. How 
many appointments they received for this piece of 
jugglery, I cannot say—but they obtained some offi- 
ces and considerable influence. While, therefore, 
the president remains a candidate, he will be strip- 
ped of his patronage, cheated, and defrauded by such 
men, and will keep the country ina state of contin- 
ual excitement. Once retired from the field all will 
be calm aod prosperous with him.” 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


From the Illinois Statesman. The Ilinois Free Trader 
extracts from a letter dated at Danville, 5th June, the 
following in relation to party spirit: 

„Happening at Iroquois county last week, I had 
the pleasure of hearing the ‘maiden speech’ of Col. 
Wentworth to the citizens of the congressional dis- 
trict. His address was democratic throughout. 

„He rent the thin veil which the whigs vainly ima- 
gine conceals their real designs, and showed the rot- 
tennoss and corruptness of the principles which they 
profess. He compared the principles of the two 
parties. That the whigs are struggling to take power 
from the people and lodge it in the hands of a chosen 
few—to give to the general government powers which 
have never been granted by the states; whilst they 
are striving to incorporate huge monopolies to rear 
their frightful heads to awe the people into submis- 
sion, whilst they are eudeavoring to consolidate and 
strengthen the general government by depriving the 
states of their rights; whilst they show from the 
course they have pursued from the time they gloried 
in the name of federalist, and wore the ‘cockade’ with 
pride, until now, when they deny their federalism 
and claim to be whigs; that they are the friends of 
the aristocratic and rich, and enemies to the humble 
and poor; that they have no confidence in the integ- 
rity of the mass; that they deem the people incapable 
of self-government and look forward with confidence 
and hope to the time when our republic must fall, 
upon the ruins of which they hope to build a monarchy, 
similar to that of England whose constitution and no- 
bility they so much adore; whilst, instead of appeal- 
ing to the reason of the people, and placing before 
them their principles that they may Judge between 
the two parties, they appeal to their passions, con- 
ceal their principles, and endeavor to entrap the mass 
by diverting them from the true issue by their ‘Jog 
processions, ‘hard cider sprees, and ‘song singing’ 


will be considered as mere plans for his own ad- propensities.” ; 


vancement. It will bea fierce, agitating, uncom- 
mising session, and the president will be left with 

ut a single friend to sustalu him. On the contrary, 
if he reures from the contest, both parties will treat 
him kindly, cordially, courteously; will take pleasure 
in supporting his measures, and protecting his friends. 
1f, when the period arrives, there should be division 


and discord in the convention, Mr. Tyler is in a calm 
strong position to be taken up as the compromise | 


candidate. At present he has no hope, and he is be- 
trayed by those in whom he most repused, and who 
are using him for the most selfish and ambitious pur- 
poses. Let me here notice only two events in cor- 
roboration of this fact. | 


Then follows a corresponding eulogy of the demo- 
crats. Now, we most earnestly ask if thero is any 
evidence that the above charges are true? Grant that 
the whig party, like all other parties, is selfish and 
corrupt; grant that they hold to many false principles; 
still is there the least particle of evidence, that either 
the whig party, or any other organized political par- 
ty in these United States are really striving to over- 

row republican freedom, and rear a 8 upon ils 
ruins? We really thought that no one could be more 
deeply sensible of the uiter corruption of all political 
parties, than we are ourselves. But, surely in this 
matter, we are indeed out-Heroded. We believe 
both and all parties are selfish and corrupt, because 


A few persons in this city, notoriously without mo- human nature is corrupt, and never so corrupt as in 


ral or political influence, 


assuming to themselves the character of a special 


reed to visit Washington, those modes of social and irresponsible action, which 
organized parties from their own nature must assume. 


committees from the democratic party. On their But where the proof that any party, deliberately de- 


arrival, they were received as such by Mr. Spencer, 


and they represented to the president, that the only 
Obstacle which prevented his being unanimously ta- 
ken up as the democratic candidate, was the contin- 
uation of Mr. Webster in the cabinet, that if he was 


removed or would resign, ə mass meeting of 20,000: anythi 
. would assemble in the Park, and by gele- nation 


signs the destruction oſ liberty, and the various op- 
pressions and enormities indicated in the above let- 
ter? Such charges, so freely thrown out on both sides, 
does indeed indicate that both parties are CORRUPT, 
that the press is corrupt, that all is corrupt that has 
to do with them. Let every man in 


to look upon his neighbor whig or his 


neighbor democrat, not simply as a friend of liberty 


‘striving to promote liberty by erroneous methods, 


but at heart asa traitor to liberty and a traitor to 
humanity, and what will be the resul? Something 
worse than even British monarchy will be not to be 
looked for in the future, it will be here; here; in the 
stalking forms of universal anarchy and universal 
hate. And to what other result do such sweeping 
and absurd charges in both parties tend? How little 
do these leaders, on either side, care to what extent 
they inflame these already too morbid passions of the 
multitude beneath them, provided that they can se- 
cure votes, vores, VOTES. Here lies their corrup- 
tion, their insatiate and hellish corruption, as parties, 
though embracing on both sides, men of the noblest 
and purest minds; and containing in the ranks of 
either, few who are deliberate enemies of either the 
social weal or of republican freedom. 

And can the readera of these absurd charges be- 
lieve, that such are the real designs of their oppo- 
nents. Yes, thousands can and will; for all experi- 
ence shews that there is nothing too absurd for the 
heated bigotry of parties and sects, both to receive 
and believe themselves; and to stand ready to damn, 
so far as in their power, all who will not believe with 
them. The amount of the game now, is, the whigs 
want a bank of some sort, the democrats don’t. The 
whigs want a tariff in one way, the democrats want 
it a shade different, aud but a shade. On both these 
questions, the great mass of the people of these United 
States, if let alone, would at this moment substantial- 
ly agree, except in the mere question of modes and 
forms, and the public mind would be calm, rational, 
tranquil, open to reason, and open to truth. 


But no—they cannot be let alone—they must be 


harangued, inflamed, literally dragged up to the ring 


by party demagogues and party office seekers, and 
there they must, in some way, be scourged and tor- 
tured into the belief that if we cannot have a tariff 
of just such a form, size, and hue, liberty is gone, and 
all human hope is gone forever. And all who would 
either add or abstract a hue or a hair from the great 
Moloch of the dominant demagogues, must be set 
down as fiends and traitors, or immolated on the true 
culent altars of his mercenary God. Since the re- 
volution, the democrats and the whigs have changed 
their fundamental principles some forty times or less, 
yet they have still retained their names; and at each 
succeeding change they have still continued to shout 
loudly and lustily as ever“ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” And if you dare suggest a doubt, whether the 
world will really come to an end, if a whig or demo- 
cratic administration should either rise or fall, the 
ready response is, “‘sirs, by this craft we gain our 
wealth.” Out traitor, knave, impostor, you fence- 
man, you go-between, you no-body, you driveller, 
shout with us or out upon you. Don’t you see our 
candidate; “great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But 
when the annual tumult is over, and the successful 
champions are once cozily in their seats in the capi- 
tol, “the more part know not wherefore they are 
come together.” Partisan demagogues trained at 
home to wear the same collar, dance to the same tune, 
and shout upon the same key, can now neither tell 
exactly what they want or what they believe, except 
a strange unanimity of impulse steals over them to 
“head one another,” secure us many of the spoils and 
perquisites of the present, and as many of the seats 
and stations of the future as possible, and all “for the 
love of the dear people.” 

The great source of party corruption, therefore, in 
these days, lies not in any design of overturning the 
liberty of the people or the power of the peop e; it 
is not revolutionary. It is too mean and sordid for 
that, it is venal; it atalke not abroad at noonday or at 
midnight with dagger and torcli in hand in quest of 
desperate affray. It crawls and creeps, and fawns, 
and leers, and whines around the multitude, and only 
asks to lick the sores of the body politic, and feed 
upon the crumbs that fall from its table. And old 

ncle Sam, naturally aclever old fellow, cannot find 
it in his heart to kick the cringing whelp as he de- 
serves, and drive him from his presence. True, there 
are noble men in office, and many more noble men 
who deserve office. But this has become the excep- 
tion, oot the rule. Time was when it was an honor 
to be an officer; for few but honorable men could get 
there. Now it is in and of itself rather a disgrace; 
as it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that a man must 
have been the mean cowardly, cringing, servile tool 
of a party, a mere cat’s paw in, order to get into office: 
and unless we know his character from some other 
source, we can hardly help despising him from the 
fact that he is in office. Butit is undoubtedly wrong 
to judge of any man’s character from one single fact, 
and the fact in these times, that a man holds an office 
does not absolutely prove him a knave, because 
there are still g men in office as well as out, but 


this it comes so near it, that the office itself operates rae 


ther asa disgrace than as un bon to any aan. 
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AEKOsTATION. Whether tse British udventurere, with 
their neu Hal transit machine, Which Was about to 
be tried, will cress the Atlantc betore our Mr. Wise 
reuches the her side in his propoeed balloon, ita mu- 
ter ot sume interesi, J. H. Peunington, in a leter dated 
the Ist inst. whic we find in a late number of the Na- 
tional Intelligeucer, commends this pr: ject ot Mr. Wi-e, 
and insists on its feasibility, but suggests cerialn contri- 
vances of hia uwn w operate as an ascending or de- 
ascending power. A Mr. G. Dickson. of Vork county, 
Pa., in au article inthe Bicknel’s last Reporter, oflers 
to spend suine money in a flying ex, eriment also, if any 
one wil volunteer a sutficiency to indulge his notion. 


American Provisions IN ENGLAND. Liverpool. July 3. 

Beef. Vran-acthuns tiinved for want uf iinport; buy- 
ers aie ready tu take large quantiies, it cured and pack- 
ed sullable tor market. A recent advance in the price 
of Irish, has created a strung lechiig in favor of Ame- 
rican beet; aud we repeat, tnat our American friends 
Canuut be ioo caretul in consulting the wishes and pre- 
juuices un this side uf the wuler, if they wish to secure 
u permanent und valuabie warket. Already (wheu pru- 
petly cured and packeu) dues American take precedence 
in price bud quuliy, of Irish, Buyiieh, und all other lo- 
reigu beef, and only a moderate degree of attention is re- 
quired to mulntalu this advantage. 

India,“ beet, we beg tu say, is made up of fat cattle, 
Weighing frum seven to nine cwi, and consists of flat 
Mus, bris eta, u tew pieces uf the undule cut uff standing 
Fibs, but no sirloin ur rump pieces; t would, however. 
be much nupruvdd, by une first cut round (uut the shank 
round) in euch tee. Ji i8 mveriubly pucked in ics., which 
must have four irun huopa, say vne at enber bige, aud 
Que under each woua chime houp, and the full quanuty 
of woud huupe. 1 he weight may be ener 304 or 336 
Ibs.; but the turmer is the invariwule weixht of the Irish. 

Prices, I prnne, (in burrels of 200 lbs.) 363.a42s.; mers, 
46. 45 1; extra news or luinily, 5565. u6Us.; 1 prune, qin 
tes. of 336 lus.) would cummand 653 u758.; mess, Sls. 
2959; exira mess or family, 958.4 1008.3 all in bund.— 
India pucked us described, would probably command 
90. the ice. Duty, &s. per cwt, with five per ceut. 
auded. 

Pork. An advance in Irish has caused more inquiry 
fur oid American, which has iinproved conswerabiy.— 


We trust that ere long we shall be receiving parcels of 


neu; but, meantime, we feel we ure sale in raising our 
Quututiuns 10 343.8363, for new prune, aud 388.428. for 
Mess, per barrel ut 200 Ibs. in bond. Duty, 8s. pos b Wi. 
with five per cent. added. 


Lard. ‘Ihe operations in this article are only toa mo- 
deruie extent, huiders being tov firus tor buyeis. Inte- 
rior. 233.43Us.; unddling, 322.4338; and fine, 358. 4878. 
pi ent duty paid. Duty 28. per ewe with five per cent. 
added. ' 

Hums, Dried. No import since our last, and we re- 
peut our (hen quotation, say 50s. duty ‘puid, tur prime, 
wel cured. Duty, 148. per twi, with five per cent. 
added. 

Cheese. There isa brisk inquiry fur fresh importa- 
tions, and the liner descriptions would cumtnaud fully 
3s. per cwt; aud ordinary and middiing 28. per Cwi, 
over las: quutations. ‘Tne fuct now just uscertalned, thar 
the howe wake has been tully one-tourth less than last 
year, hus given an impetus w lhe demand, Which seems 
very likely w be conunued. Fine large cheese is waut- 
ed. and, if prime in quality, something beiter than our 
highest quutatiun may be looked tv. Present prices, ur- 
Giuary, $U3.a43s.; middling, 443.a468.; ne, 488. u5 Is. per 
cwi. uuty paid. Duty, 10s Gu. per cwl, with tive per 
cent. uaded. 

[A burrel, is 200 lbs.; a tierce, 336 lbs.; a quarter, is 8 
bushels; u cwl 112 lbs.; provisions lor eapurt—or for 
ship swrezspay no duly ;—more than half of the American 
provisions ii is said, are sold in England “jour export.” 


ASTRONOMICAL, Three of the planets are now in 
beauutul pusituns for cbservatiun uuring the evenings. 
Jupiter, full orbed, in the east, his satelutes “may be 
Been alinusi in sigi,“ - wuhout (elescope;—Saturn shines 
witi u milder ligat, in the syuth, and in the south east; 

urs, neuter the earth (han usual, Iooks red und fiery, 
bu. sluws no satellites that our glusees can yet distinguish. 
Added w these the COMET, Which the ustrot- iner al 
Paris discovered in Muy, now rises about mine v’cluck, 
Of the size uf a stur of jue seven Wagiitude,—sy suy 
the Pmladelphiu observers. 

‘The yreat comet of Murch las: was observed a’ Ota- 
bein. first un the 20 of that month, When they say it up- 
pearsa “hke a vast mass of lre rising from the verge of ihe 
lurizun to the height of 30 degrees, illummaung the 
ocrun as lar as the eye cuuld reach. The uuuves ai first 
thouglit that u neghvuring islund was uu fire. It meus- 
Bured 51 degrees lu leugil) and 4 degrees iu breadih 


Canats. Five thousand men dre now employed en- 
larying ine Wellund canal. ‘Jue new jocks are 115 teet 
by 26, ui cut stone. 


_ Corron. Liverpool, July 4. The para of cotton 
into Liverpowl fur ine lust six muntha 1. 150, 000 bales; 
last season iy the same period 826,000 bales. ‘I'he sup- 
ply trom the United States was 1, 38, 000, being an in 
' Creuse uf 354 UUU ales. Stock on hand un the 30th ul. 
912.000 baies; same day lust year 645,000 bules.— 
Ine stock of American uus 716,000, being 260,000 
more ihun last year. ‘I'v this large supply, 60,000 bules 
Wich reached us she 


three lam days, must be addoed- spe Romish Church. 
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The effect is, to make the market heavy even at a re- 
duction of Id. per pound. Prices—Upland 3} a 5; fair an hones:, hard-working inan. of that place, on Saturday 


: 10 Mobile 3} u 5; tair 42: Alubama and Teubessee 3 a 


id. 

The effect of the above intelligence from Europe, has 
been to arreat operations in our cotton marts, rather than 
tu depress prices as yet. Both in New York and New 
Orleans, holders remain firm The arrivals last week at 
New York con-isted of frum Texas 297; New Orleans 
1351; Mobile 1161; Florida 1310; Souh Carolina 861; 
North Carolina 1—tutal 5,484 bal s. 

‘Total export troin the United States since Ist Sep- 


tember lat, 5 : : 5 1,971,776 
To same time last year, a : 1.429 079 
To the same tme year before, s 1.263.251 


New cotton. The Tallanasse Sentinel of the 18th inst. 
says,—A trend hus brought us a ball of new coton, 
fairly opened, from the plantation of Mr. E. M. Garnet, 
uf this county. We at first supposed it unghi have pre - 
muturely ripened, but are told there are plenty more in 
the field. Florida beats the world. 

Cultivation of cotton in India. ‘he Macon (Gs.) Mes- 
enger has received a letter trum one of the American 
planters in India, by which we are informed that the re- 
sults of the experiment in the culture of cotton still con- 
tinue very unfavurable—so much so, that all but one of 
the government plantations which were located in Ben- 
gal have been broken up aud removed. The new loca- 
tion is believed to be some 250 miles in a northeast di- 
r. cnion from the former one: that of the writer is at 
Gorruckpore. (or Guoruckpoure,) northeast of the Gan- 
ges. and near the borders of the Chinese empire. 

We should judge that the cuse is considered despe- 
rate in Englund. from the total silence on the subject in 
their anti-slavery convention, Tlie scheme was con- 
cucted there. 


t 

Deatas during the last week in New York 169, of 
which 71 were under one year of age, 7 were colured 
persuns—23 died of consumption. 

In Baltimore 54, of whom 25 were under one year of 
age— 12 were free colored, and 6 slaves; 3 ure said to 
have died of old age. 

At New Orleans only 63 deaths occurred between the 
Ist of June and the 8h of July. 


EarRTHQUAKE. The town of Khoi, between Persia and 
the Lake of Urumiah, was „ and a thousand 
of lis inhabitants perished by an earthquake recenily (dute 
nol mentioned) The people uf Tabriz had been alarni- 
ed by irequent shocks. ‘he shock teltat St. Thomas 
ot he 21st June, was ſeli in others of the West India 
islands. 


Fork has declined somewhat. It is now quoted 81 
$4.573 at Balimure; $5 at New York; §4.124 at Buffalu. 
The tnspectiuns of last week at Baltimore 10,790 bbls. 
and 670 half bbls.; 72,344 bbls. arrived aı tide water, by 
the New York canal, during the second week in July, 
making 558.921 bbls. since the canal opened—last year 
to the same lime. 481,865 bbls. During the first two 
weeks in Jnly 60,350 bbls. were sent from Cleveland, of 
which not one was entered for Canada! 109,873 bushels 
of wheat were exported from the same port in the saine 
period, none of which was entered for Canada. During 
the 21-t and 22 inst. 13,413 bbls. flour arrived at Bos 
ton per rail ruad. 


Licsrxine. This is the period of the year when most 
damage in usually sustained by the electric fluid. Ano- 
ther conclusive demonstration of the advantage of the 
lightning rod, was witnessed at Annapolis during the 
hail storm un the 15:b. A volume of electricity of un- 
usual power desceuded, sparkled round the epire of the 
State House, and nearly prostrating several persons in 
the vicinity, yet visibly descended by the single rod, 
without doing further injury. A very scientific discus- 
sion relative to the lightning rod, is now going un in the 
public journals. Professor Silliman has examined the 
subject, and eeenis to have arrived at the conclusion 
thatthe original ideasof Dr. Franklin, had been but 
Intle if at all improved upon by the expedients introduc 
ed since his day. He ninintains that the old Franklin 
rod. properly made aud applied, atlurds complete and 
certain protection; and that if in any case it eeemed tu 
fail, the failure has proved ta be owing to most palpable de- 
Sects of construction or upplicutiun. He suys, Our old- 
est men of science, most conversant with these matters, 
are unacquainted with a single case of damage by 
lightning to premises protected by rods nearly or exactly 
ut this construcuon.” 

Is is not strange, that the safety of life cnd property 
does not induce inoue resort to this protection to buth, 
trom so fearful au ayett? 

Aprops. The numerous instances of the effica- 
ey of dashing culd water upon persons injured and 
even apparently killed by lightning, should induce that 
expedient fo be instantly thought uf in such cases. 


Mrucerism. The Rev. Mr. Miller in a letter to one 
of his fnenus, suggesis doubts us to the accuracy of his 
previous culculations as tothe ume uf the end of the 
world, and a-liniis that ii may not occur until alter the 
Autumnal equines. S. F Jarvis, D. D. has published 
a coupie uf eermuns on the Prophecies, with a view of 
retuting Me. Miler. l 

One of the disciples of Miller latel 
steamer to Liverpool, thence through Fand to Rome, 
tu see the Pope, and then swift as wind, for Jerusalem 
where he said :e had tu fast fur forty days belure Christ 
could come! “A few days afier, a young man from 
Cambridze passed though fur the propaganda uf Rome, 
equally enthusiastic in ief of the finel triumph oi 


went out in a 1 
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The Waldo (Me.) Signal states, that Jones S. Barrett, 


last, hoiated a liberty po. e, with a flag bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Opening of the Seven Seals,” with an appropriate 
device. Seven caununs were fired, to represent the so- 
ven thunders uttering their voices, upon opening uf the 
Sea's! Bugles, fifes, drums, and mititary ratiles were 
introduced by enthusiasts even wilder than himself. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. John Ceray, of Rock 
Hill, Warren county, Kentucky, aged 106 yeore, an- 
swered to the rull · call above. on the lOth inst. and is ga- 
thered to his comrades. ‘I'he Delaware Repulican sa ys 
A revolutionary soldier named Jacob Carr, aged 110 
ears, was baptised in the Wissuhickon a few days ayo. 
egerved under Washington during the whole war, and 
is now a peneioner. His grand children and great grand 
children reside in the villuge of Brandywine. He en-e 
joys the best of health, and now iu his old age has be- 
come a Christian, and joined the church of Christ. 


Sicuts anD Sions. We have a marvellous account 
this week of a man of respectability near Pitsburg hav- 
ing scen a cloud in the apparent form of an eagle,—with 
an inkstand. having a pen iu it not tar off! Ii appears 
to have startled evine peuple considerably. Severui mar- 
velluus snake stories have also been pruduced—some of 
which turn out to be mere hoax, as is said to be also 
the uccuunt which we copied from the Bostun papers; 
of the arrival ot Coum D'Orsey and Lady Bleesingwn 
by the last steamer. In auuitiun to the big snake, suid 
to be seen near Madison, Indiana—the Cincinnati En- 
quirer furnishes us with an account of an Alligator at 
least fourteen feet long, found walking on the sunny 
beach un the Kentucky shore, eight miles below tl at 
cny, as testified by two most respeciable witnesses! "I his 
monster fell from the tamous thunder cloud ot the 2d in- 
stant, just as certajnly as te one in Charlestun did, which 
we nuticed three weeks since. 


Spectr. The tide which set in rapidly for some 
monihs, seems about to turn ebb, for a epell. The pack- 
et ship lowa, left New York for Havre a few days ago, 
with 376,926 in Mexican silver and five frank pieces. 
The Burgundy sailed on the B. h, with $133,667, du. and 
0,000 have been shipped tu the West ludice—making 
a total of a quarter of a million. . 


The steamer Toba cv Plant recently arrived at 5: Louie, 
with a large freight and $80,000 in specie from Liberty, 
Missouri, the amount of receipts fur the public lauds at 
the Piane land office, siuce it was opened. 


A conducta, from the city of Mexico, with $900,000 
mostly un English account, reached Vera Cruz on the 
18:h June. The British frigate Spartan, capt. Blio, 
was at Vera Cruz with two nullions of dollars tor Bug- 
land. The Dublin, Admiral Thomas, arrived at Kinga- 
ton, Jamuica, with $1,500,000 on freight. 


Topacco. 9,303,766 pounds of tobacco have been ship- 
ped ut Piusburg through the Pennsylvania canal this sea- 
son, up to the 30-h June, being one third more than to 
the same period lust seuson. 


The inspections last week at Baltimore, 68 hhds. Ma 
ryland; 563 Oni; 93 Kentucky; and 1 Virginian; total 
1,275 hhds. Good Maryland continues in active demand 
at fair prices—Ohiv tubucco also ineets with ready sale 
ai the prices lasi quoted in the Re, ister. 

There has been received at N. Oilenns since let Sep- 
tember, 1812, to lach July 81,027 hogsheads. On hand 


THE FAMOUS FORGER. under arrest in England, and 
wailing for testimony irom this country, seems to be in- 
stantly recognized in New York, having served eight 
years inthe simie prison and was known there by the 
nume of Jack Reed. Jack has been missing ever since 
the fraud on Jacob Little and the banks, as Well as their 
$85 000. It seems that five of the United States treasu- 
ry notes, of $1000 each, al cred only in the name of the 
payee, have been sent to this country frum England, pre- 
seuled at the bank uf America, and actually paid. Ex- 
sheriff Lownds ia to gu out in the next steamer to 
don to idenuty, and if possible, bring in the sharper. 


Tae Sprines. Saratoga is overwhelmed with compa- 
ny. ‘he week before las: 3000, last week 3500 arrivals 
—eurpassing anything ever known in July. Bedford 
and others uf the watering places appear to be propor- 
tionably patronized. Over 1000 visiters are at Cape 

ay. 


Tue Tremont THEA1Re, Roston. It is stated that 
when this building was erected, seventeen years ago. 
the Rev Pr. Beecher predicted that he should live to 
preach in it. He uid preach there on the 5th inst, tu as 
crowded a house as ever was in it, and un that occasion 
dedicated the building in future to the worstrip uf Gud, 
fur which purpuse it hus been purchased. Dr. B. in his 
discourse. speaking of a danseuse said, who can de- 
scribe in full, her aress and motion:;—her pants, in such 
close imitsuon of nature, baffled discrimination be- 
tween costume and flesh! 


Yuttow Ferver. A few cases have been reported at 
New Orleans. On the Mexican and Yucatan cvast it 
is prevailing seriously. Tue report of iu being at St. 
homas, ie contradicted. 


Wurir, has gune down in the Baltimore market to 
Slal U5; Virginia prime red Slal 02, white 81 12 10 1 18; 
old Pennsylvania red 81 05. At Buffalo. wheat ranges 
from 88 to 94 cents. At Rochester the price was $! on 
the 18th, 94 on the 19th. Al New Vork on the 24th two 
dane of uhr wheat gold at @1 10; sorthern M . 
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— 

The steamer Acadia, which left Liverpool on the 
19th ult. reached Boston. on the 2d instant—14 days 
passage, bad weather. She spoke the steamer Mar- 
garet, with the passengers of the unfortunate Columbia 
on board, on the 2lst, two days from Liverpool. The 
New York packet ship Rochester reached Liverpool 
on the 6th, the England on the 10th, and the Garrick 
on the 18th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The weather was every way favorable to crups— 
an abundant harvest was expected, and there was no 
longer any apprehension of failure in the Irish crop. 
Accounts from the interior were cheering as to pro- 
visions. 

Trade moves on with but slight change, rather 
healthy, than active. The cotton market had im- 

roved somewhat,—better prices were realized, and 

olders were firm. Money remained abundant.— 
Capitalists were getting shy of investments, owing 
to the protracted difficulties of the Irish question. 

Parliament remained in session, and is hardly ex- 
pected to rise before October, which would make it 
ono of the most protracted upon record. Ireland 
engrosses almost exclusively their attention. 

ATLantic asp Pactric‘CanaL. The most impor- 
tant intelligence brought by the Acadia, is the an- 
nouncement made by M. Arago to the Academy of 
Science at Paris on the 5th, that a contract has been 
entered into by Messrs. Baring & Co., of London, 
with the republic of New Granada, in virtue of 
which the republic is to cede them the line required 
ſor the projected canal across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, wih 50,000 acres of land on the two banks, and 
400, 000 acres in the interior of the country. Messrs. 
Baring & Co. had, it is said, in the first instance, fix- 
ed the amount of toll for the navigation of the canal 
at the price of 18 francs per ton; but they have re- 
‘duced it to 8 francs. The work, upon which from 
4,000 to 5,000 men are to be engaged, is to be com- 
pleted in five years. 

Inetanp. The repeal rent for the week, amounted 
to £1,690. 

An extraordinary meeting of the repealers had 
been held at Dublin, to afford O'Connell an oppor- 
tunity of giving his views on the protracted debates 
in parliament. He made a very long speech to show, 
that the repeal was now a settled question and so 
considered by all who took part in it. The long 
agony being over, he proceeded to speak of the Irish 
Nation as morally and socially superior to any other 
nation on earth, and drew a vivid picture of the ad- 
vantages, wealth, and happiness, that were about to 
result from the repeal. He depends upon neither 
whigs or turies,—will have nothing to do with the 
Chartists—and concluded by inviting the co-operation 
of landholders, and warning them against non - com- 
pliance, as his party wished to do justice to all. He 
then proposed a string of resolutions, expressive of 
the course of policy of the repealers, the last of 
which set forth, that the new Irish parliament would 

revent English companies from holding land, as in 
Dister. Such lands should be sold, and the money 
paid to the English holders. 

At Waterford, a repeal demonstration took place 
on the hill of Ballybricken,—the procession was 
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five miles long—300,000 persons present. O'Connell 
was there. 

Killarney lakes, have hardly a visiter this season. 
“We are fairly ruiaed—our lodging houses may as 
well shut up. The Victoria is empty—In the memo- 
ry of man we have had no such a year.” 

The decision of the judges affirming the invalidity 
of mixed marriages performed by Presbyterian min- 
isters, has produced the expected consternation in 
the north of Ireland. In the general assembly, on 
Monday, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
series of resolutions and petitions to both houses of 
parliament on the subject; next day the resolutions 
were adopted, and a deputation was appointed to pro- 
ceed to London and take active steps to procure re- 


dress. 
FRANCE. 

The Courier Francais says:—It is confidently sta- 
ted that M. Guizot has offered the portfolio of the 
Marine and Colonies to Count d’Argout, governor of 
the Bank of France. This gentlemen has already 
filled the same post. 

SPAIN. 


According to the accounts from Spain, published 
in the French papers of the 14th, only seventeen out 
of the forty-eight provinces of Spain remained faithful 
tothe Regent, the only important towns amongst them 
being Madrid, Badajos, Cadiz, Ferrol, and Saragossa. 

They assert that Espartero is a lost man.” Ac- 
counts of the marching and countermarching of large 
forces indicate stirring times in the peninsula. 

[We have accounts direct from Malaga, to the 28th 
June. The commander was strongly fortifying the 
place. Every body and every thing pressed into ser- 
vice, the crop of grapes would be lost in consequence. } 


No news of importance from Asia. The emigrant 


farms in south Africa, are to be taken “under protec- | J bela 
on arrival at Baltimore, underwent examination, and 


tion“ of the British government. An amnesty is 


granted to the late revolters. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Despatches have been sent off by the government 
to Captain Lord G. Paulet, of the Carysfort frigate, 
in the South Pacific, acknowledging the indepen- 
dence of King Tamehamaha III. and the Sandwich 
Islands of Great Britain or any other country. 


MEXICO. 

Decree, issued by Santa Anna,—published in the 
Mexican Diario del Gobierno, received at Pensacola 
by the U. S. ship Vincennes, Capt. Buchanan, where 
she arrived on the 8th ult. 

Ministry of war and Marine. Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna meriting well of his country, general of 
division and president provisional of the republic of 
Mexico, to the inhabitants of it. Know ye, that, con- 
sidering the criminal and detestable practice of fo- 
reigners, belonging by birth to nations now living in 
peace and amity withthe Mexicans, in usurping their 
territory; in invading it with arms in hand, by atlack- 
ing the troops of the republic, by despoiling their pro- 
perty, and by committing excesses worthy of bands of 
robbers and pirates that act without the pale of the 
laws of nations, and in fine, that the time has arrived 
to put an end to these evils and scandalous proceedings 
—exercising the rights and employing the energies 


which nations use in similar cases, because those 


whom the generosity and clemency of the govern- 
ment has pardoned have returned to commit new ag- 

ressions and to carry forward their injurious views, 
[nave resolved for the good of the nation, in order 
to save it from the attacks of these adventurers, and 
to manifest the firmness with which J sustain the 
rights of the republic, that that which the following 
articles prescribe be obeyed, in which I have for au- 
thority the 7th of the articles of Tacubayo, sanction- 
ed by the nation. 

“jst. For the future no quarter shall be granted, 
and all foreigners who invade the territory of the 
republic on their own account, that may be captured 
under arms, shall be put to immediate death, wheth- 
er accompanied in their enterprise by few or many 
adventurers, and although ostensibly it may be justi- 
fied by the pretext of interfering in the civil discords 
with the view of attaining a political end. 

“This penalty shall be inflicted on all foreigners, 
be they of what country they may, because the Mex- 
icans, being at peace with all other nations, the re- 
sponsibility of him who may make war upon them is 
urely individual, and places him without the pro- 
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ction of existing tréaties. 
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“2d. The generals- in- chief of the army, the gene 
rals commandant of the maritime and frontier de- 
partments, and allhaving military authority that shall 
apprehend a foreigner invading our territory or pro- 
moting civil war with arms in hand, shall be respon- 
sible for the most scrupulous accomplishment of this 
decree, and the punishment for its infraction shall be 
the loss of office by the person responsible. 

“Therefore, I command that this be printed, pub- 
lished, and circulated, and receive the proper exe- 
cution. 
National Palace of Mexico, 17th June, 1843. 

“ANTONIO LOPEZ SANTA ANNA. 
“Jose MARIA ToRNEL, 
« Minister of war and marine.” 
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PRESIDENT TYLER has been received with 
becoming distinction at Old Point, and other points, in 
his excursion. 


— 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, Mr. Wiex- 
LIFFE, with his two daughters, embarked at Old Point 
on the lst inst. on board the steamer Georgia, for 
Baltimore, and after offering them his arms, to re- 
pair to the dinner table, he passed a young 
man named J. McLean Gardner, son of Col. C. K. 
Gardner, of Washington, former assistant auditor of 
the post office department, with whom he had been 
in conversation. This youth aimed a blow at him 
with a clasp knife, which struck upon his breast 
bone, but fortunately glanced without penetrating 
beneath it to the lungs. The ladies fainted. Lieut. 
Bradford, of the navy, arrested a second blow; the 
oung man was disarmed, and confined below, and 


was committed. It is supposed he committed the act 
in a moment of mental derangement. He is about 
24 years of age, very gentle in manners and appear- 
ance. He wrote during the evening, an apology to 
Mr. W. Mr. Wickliffe was conveyed ina litter to 
Barnum's hotel. His lady, who was immediately 
sent for, arrived in the evening from Washington, 
and we rejoice to say Mr. W. was well enough to ac- 
company her home yesterday. 

A jury of inquiry as to the sanity of the young 
man, carefully investigated the case, and in virtue of 
their verdict he is now in the hospital. 


MISSION TO CHINA. Departure of Mr. Cush- 
ing in the Missouri sleam frigate. The U. States steam 
frigate Missouri, captain Newton, left the Washing- 
ton navy yardon Monday for the Mediterranean, on 
whose shores she is to land the hon. Cates Cusnina, 
special envoy to China, on his way to that country. 
Mr. Cushing went on board on Monday morning, and 
was received with the salute due to his official rank; 
and the frigate proceeded down the river a little af- 
ter one o'clock. 

ESPIONAGE. The New York Herald of the 31st 
ult. states, that they have a copy of a circular of tho 
English government, signed by lord Aberdeen, ad- 
dressed to all the commercial agents in this country, 
requiring minute information in relation to slaves and 
slavery in all its details,—the physical force of the 
negroes, their relation to their masters, their general 
treatment, character, propensities, with statements 
as to sources of information, means of judging, &c. 

The Baltimore American inquires if it would not 
be well to publish the circular? The Southern Li- 
terary Messenger some time since intimated that a 
committee of the house of commons had summoned 
persons supposed to be informed, before them, to an- 
swer similar interrogatories. 

THE NAVY. 

Tax ANTELOPE, a beautiful little, brig, equipped in 
regular man-of-war style, pierced for 14, and mount- 
ing 8 guns, on patent carriages, with patent steerage 
apparatus, &c., built at Boston for the China trade, 
and intended as a crack specimen, has been manccu- 
vering from thence to Norfolk, back to N. York, 
through Hurl Gate and the Sound, &c., by way of 
trying her trim and futing her better ſor receiving 
Her owner J. M. Forbes, and Mr. Fletcher Webster, 
who are to embark for China in afew days. 
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consequence of our American frigates proving supe- 
rior to them, has been undergoing an experiment 
which it is stated proves exceedingly gratifying to 
the Jords commissioners of the admirality as well as 
their naval officer. They find they can fit up the 
whole of this rejected class of vessels into first rate 
steam frigates, and that too ata great saving of ex- 
pense which would be required to build new steam- 
ers. The Penelope is said to perform to admiration. 


AN orrickn mepLicatep. The New York Courier 
gives the following details which, for the honor of 
human nature and for the credit of the navy, we hope 
may prove exaggerated: 

“On Thursday night, between ten and eleven o’- 
clock, a shore boat rowed by one man, and contain- 
ing a young female, came alongside the U. S. ship 
Independence, lying off Ellis’ Island, and on being 
hailed the female desired to know if midshipman 
was on board. On being answered in the af- 

firmative she insisted upon seeing him, but the offi- 
cer of the deck told her that was impossible, as not 
only the regulations of the ship, but the rules of the 
service forbade it. She urged, implored, and en- 
treated, but the officer actuated by a stern sense of 
duty, was still compelled to adhere to his original 
resolution of refusing her admittance on board.— 
Finding that he was inexorable, the young girl, 
without a moment's thought, sprang from the boat, 
in which she had been standing, and sunk. A sea- 
man who had been standing in the fore chains, list- 
ening to the girl's conversation, saw her make the 
spring, and as she touched the water he sprang over- 
board after her, and a few lusty strokes brought him 
to the spot as she arose. He seized her, and holding 
her up, the shore bout dropped along side of them 
and took in the unfortunate girl and her gallant pre- 
server. The officer of the deck had her brought on 
board, and surmising that something extraordinary 
must have occurred to induce the female to attempt 
suicide, he summoned the first lieutenant. When he 
reached the deck he drew from her a history of the 
causes which brought her out at that hour of the 
night in such a place, and it was one of Jove, confi- 
dence, ruin, and subsequent desertion. The mid- 
shipman who was the cause of the poor girl’s trou- 
ble was called on deck, and being confronted with 
her, was at once recognized. What steps the first 
lieutenant next took with the recreant officer we are 
ignorant of as yet, but the young girl was sent on 
shore, having first given her address, with the as- 
surance that full and ample justice should be done 
as soon as the commodore arrives.” 

Captain STOCKTON’S PIECE OF ORDINANCE. An 
experiment was made last week with this enormous 
piece of ordinance, that carries a 242 lb. ball, at its 
station, near the light-house below Sandy Hook. A 
point-blank shot struck a Jine on a target three miles 
distant, and penetrated through and through the tar- | 
get, which was constructed of iron bars and wood | 
combined, rendering it more strong and solid than 
the hull of the largest seventy four. The gun is 
made of wrought iron, and is of immense size. Ex- 
periments will be made aguin this week. 

V. F. Herald. 

Court MARTIALI. The result in the case of cap- 
tain Ramsey, lately tried at Norfolk, we learn from 
the Army and Navy Chronicle is, that the sentence 
of suspension for five years, is commuted to six 
months from the 17th July, 1843, without pay. 

Passed midshipman Mathias C. Mortin, suspended 
for twelve months—not two years as heretofore 
stated. Lieut. Ring acquitted. 

Midshipman Jeflerson McRoberts, reprimanded, 

and to lose two years in his examination. 

The U. S. ship Independence, Com. Stewart, flag 
of the Home squadron, sailed from N. York on the 
28th ult. to cruise on the N. E. coast. 

The U. S. ship of the line Franklin, reached Bos- 
ton on the 28th ult. in two days from New York, 
rigged with jury masts, schooner-fashion, and towed 
by two steam-boats. There has been quite a breeze 
raised at New York against the department for de- 
ciding to order her from New York to the navy yard 
at Charleston, for repairs, and the secretary of the 
navy, we regret to see in the pages of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle, has deemed it necessary to make 
a lengthy formal report to the New Yorkers, vindi- 
cating his cecision! The secretary will have his 
hands full if he takes that tock. 

The brig Oregon, lieutenant Powell, reached Nor- 
folk on the 27th ult. from Key West—all well. Dur- 
ing eight months service surveying the coast of Fio- 
rida, she has not lost a man. 

The U. S. steamer Poinzett, midshipman Higgins, 
left Pensacola on the 5th ult. for Mobile. She will 
remain south, to resume service in the survey. 

The Plymouth, the new sloop-of-war, building at 

, N. C., is nearly ready to launch. 


have no doubt General Warfield, (who was to assume 


tons; will carry 14 guns. 

The U. S. brig Apprentice, reached Salem on the 
26th ult. from a cruise. 

The U. S. brig Dolphin. Com. Knight, arrived at 
Key West on the 15th ult.—was to leave for Nassau 
‘on the 17th—cruise about the Bahama banks, thence 
to the southern coast, and touch at Savannah early 
in September. 

The Nautilus cutter left the Delaware on the 8th 
ult. for Key West. 

The U. S. ship Ontario, Com. Randolph, reached 
Hampton Roads on the 29th ult.—25 days from N. 
Orleans. 

The French corvette La Brilliante arrived at Pen- 
sacola on the 5th ult. from a fruitless cruise in search 
of information relative to the loss of the brig of war 
Dunois, in October last. Two French brigs of war, 
the U.S. ship Vincennes, and the brig Boxer are 
daily expected at Pensacola, where they will remain 
during the summer. 


AppointTMENT. E. R. Kane, assistant surgeon. 
Orvers. Captains J. Downs, to be post captain, 


wood. At one end of the extremities. about a third 
Boston; J. Wilkinson, command at Norfolk navy yard. 
Commanders. George N. Hillins, flag captain of 
the Pacific squadron. J. M. Dale, detached from 


of the length, there is made a slit, in which are plac · 
ed three or four magnets, about half an inch from 
eacb other. They are formed of bits of flattened 
watch spring from one to three inches in length. 
They are fixed perpendicularly to the horizon, and 
therefore free from all polarity. They all have 
their south pole above the bit of wood, and their 
north pole below it.—These magnets act exactly as 
the directing finger of a weathercock, and show the 
direction of the wind. The instrument nay furnish 
interesting instructions with respect to the connexion 
between magnetism and electricity, on the prubsbi- 
lity that the variations of the winds are duc to elec- 
tric currents. Whatrenders it of great importance 
is the fact that these indications take place a qnar- 
ter of an hour, and sometimes even half an hour, 
before the changes which occur in the winds, as these 
of the barometer do in the variations of the weather.” 


AN IMPORTANT LAW SUIT. The New York 
Express says—IJn the case of A. Lawrence and others, 
of Boston, against the mayor of New York, to reco 
ver the value of goods destroyed by the blowing up 
of stores during the fire uf 1835 the supreme court at 
Utica have, after a fuji bearne acd betacea foil 
bench, sustained the decision i the court below, 
which is adverse to the claimants will 
now be carried to the court of errors. ns is avery 
important suit, as it involves in its conseyuenre a 
large amount of money, not less, than and probably 
exceeding a million of dollars. Nearly a hundred 
similar cases will be brought, if this should be success- 
ful to the claimant. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


rendezvous, Philadelphia, and waiting orders; R. 
Richee, succeed him at the rendezvous. 
Lieutenont H. Eld, detached from the Flirt. 
Midshipmen Harrison, Hopkins. and Myers, to the 
Falmouth; Barney, to the coast survey; Bryant from 
the Decatur to the receiving ship, Boston. 
Promotion. Richard Evans, 


ore 
the Case 


REVENUE SERVICE. 
to be captain. 

Orvers. Captains Jones, Morris, Portland, G. 
Walden, Nautilus, Key West. 

Lieulenants. The ten who are first named upon 
the list must report themselves at Washington, on 
the 15th inst. for professional examination. Lieut. 
O. Peter, to the Van Buren, at Charleston, to relieve 
lieut. Amazeno, who has leave for one month. 


ee] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITS DEBTS—ITS RESOURCES. 

Allow us for a few moments to review the condi- 
tion and progress of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of adducing further evidences of the extent of 
her resources and the broad and firm basis upoa 
which her credit has a right to repose. 

That any setof circumstances whatever should 
have been able to depress American credit to the ex- 
tent it has been, and is even yet depressed, will ia 
a short time be matter of universal wonder. A con- 
tinuation of incidents, tending to injure American 


credit, we took occasion to detail some time since, 
and ventured to estimate roughly the tremendous 
amount of loss which the people of the U. States 
as well as the government of the states and our joint 
stock associations, had to endure in consequence of 
the depression—yet we endeavored then to show, 
that our credit had been -prostrated far below what 
even all these losses would have occasioned, were it 
not for the designed machinations of certain Euro- 
pean capitalists on the one hand, and flagrant in- 
sinuations towards repudiation, more than suggested, 
on the other. The crepit of communities can bear 
imputation something farther than Cæsar's wife, be- 
cause they may have generally better means of dis- 
proving scandal. But when the authorities stop to 
canvass the ‘‘constitutionclily” of the state’s paying its 
obligations,suspicion is no longer libellous. e are 
driven,—with humility we own at,—we are com- 
pelled to back the pledge for the moral honesty of 
our people as communities,—and for the ulti- 
mate authority of their moral feeling in frowning 
down every attempt at evading the payment of our 
debts, by showing ample and indisputable means in 
hand, or speedily coming to hand, to enable us to 
discharge every cent, and inducements sufficient to 
insure such an application of the said means. 

What is the amount of the debts this day owing by 
this country—people, associations, governments, and 
all. to the Europeans? 

1 We made the assertion in a late number of the 
d : egister, that the people, the merchants 

forces, on or near the Semerone, they will undoubt- ' individuals in this AEA at this 3 
edly cut them off entirely. Our informant reports: to Europeans than they have ever done at any period 
a good deal of dissatisfaction existing among the Tex- | since the peace of 1814. We repeat that assertion 
ian troops—he says tuere are a great many of intelli- after a deliberate review of premises too elaborate 
gent men among the number, but a majority of rogues. | for detail here. Of the accuracy of the position 
‘heir object is booty, which they will obtain from the | there remains no doubt. 
Spuniards alone—the Americans they will not disturb] Phe national government owes them not a cent,— 
unless associated and taking part with the others.—) thanks to their recent want of faith in its, what 
I'he troops, or a portion of them, are expected to means?—honesty? Admirable financiers! 

return in a few days. Several of the state governments are indebted to 
European capitalists—some few of them, to a great- 
er amount than they have found it convenient even 
to pay the ioterest of, fora year or two past,—and 
two or three of them, we are bound to admit, have 
quarrelled about acknowledging a part of what they 
owe. ' 


BORDER WAR. Fight between the Mexicans and 
Texians—caplure by the U. S. troops. The St Louis 
Republican of the 2lst ult. contains the following 
jetter from their correspondent dated 

Independence, duly 17, 1843. 

Some Texans have just arrived from off the plains. 
They leſt the Big Arkansas river, on the 6th of July 
—they state that a company of troops consisting of 100 
men, hada skirmish with a hundred Mexicans, which 
lasted about 20 or 30 minutes, a short time previous. 
A few shots were exchanged, 25 or 30 of the Span- 
ards were killed;a number wounded and the rest 
taken prisoners. The Spanish officers attempted to 
escape on horseback, but were soon taken, and a com- 
plete surrender of arms and ammunition, was the con- 
sequence;—none of the Texians were wounded or kill- 
ed—one person had a bullet to pass through his hat. 
The prisoners were shortly after released and sent 
back to the governur’s camp, (a little distance off,) 
when he and his army of 600 men became affrighted 
and fled precipitately back towards Santa Fe- it is 
understood though since, that they were returning a- 
gain to meet the company from here. 

A party of Texians on a hunting excursion as they 
averred, came over into the American territory near 
the Arkansas river— Capt Cook with the U. S. troops 
came upon them and took the whole number, (102 
men) prisoners—he deprived them of their arms and 
then released them withthe privilege of returning 
under an escort hitherwards, or taking any route 
across the prairie as they thought best to Texas.— 
The most of them preferred the latter course, and! 


the command of the remaining forces,) went in 
pursuit of the Spanish company, as they had deter- 
mined to cross the Arkansas on the 3d of July on their 
way to Santa Fe. Should they be able to cast them- 
selves in between the company and the governor's 


THE WIND—BIRONMETER. A letter from Roche- 
fort, in the Debats, says: We have lately had here 
a trial of a new instrument intended to show the 
probable causes of the winds. It consists of a thin 
piece of wood, three or four inches long, freely ba- 
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But what is the extent of this disputed part of the 
debts of the state? Let us see the head and 
front” of our offending. 

Two of the states, and one of the territories, have 
officially equivocated, as to their obligations. Missis- 
sippi; disputes paying five millions which was ob- 
tained for banking purposes, as her governor alleges, 
in violation of the constitutionof the state; Michi- 
gan disputes two millions two hundred thousand dol- 
Jars which was negotiated for puposes of internal 
improvement through the U. States bank. And 
Florida has repudiated three millions which she ob- 
tained for banking purposes; making a total, dis- 
puted debts, of $11,200,000. 

Without referring to the pretexts alleged for dis- 
owning their obligations in those cases, it is suffi- 
cient for the present that we recognise the seal and 
signature of the constituted authorities, as the actof 
the states respectively. And we have no doubt that the 

ople of the states, without exception, will compel 
heir own governments to redeem those evidences of 
jndebtedness. Disputing aclaim is always injurious 
tothe credit of the debtor, but can never invalidate 
the debt;—refusing payment, “repudiating,” nor any 
act of limitation,“ can invalidate a just claim upon 
a government. The binding obligation of contract, is 
more sacredly nsured by the moral obligation in 
such a case, ibaa even by the lettor and spirit of a 
constitutional provision. 

Why it has beeu for a time out of the power of 
some of the states to comply on the instant with 
their obligations, we have sufficiently explained in a 

revious article. That none of them would dispute 
any of their obligations, under such circumstances 
as they were compelled to endure, would have been 
rather wonderful than probable. Republics have 
amongst their rulers, all sorts of men, entertaining 
all sorts of notions, and occasionally proposing all 
manner of expedients. An unfortunate direction is 
sometimes taken—e step from which it would have 
been beiter, upon reflection, toretract. The form of 
vernment is yet to be discovered, that is exempt 
From such fallibility. 

But there is no form of government which is more 
likely to retrace an error, than the form under which 
Americans are now reposing. Florida, one of the 
disputing three, named above, is not yet one of the 
states of this union. She is still in her minority, 
and Uncie Sam is her guardian. Is there a sensible 
man in this union that doubts either the disposition or 
the authority of the guardian, to have justice done in 
the case of her debtors? Michigan is the youngest 
sister in the union. Her people assumed the power of 
selt-government at the unfortunate instant when spe- 
culation was at ils acme, and the first exercise of 
her sovereignty was to make an imprudent adven- 
ture for such a moment. She was tor the moment 
overwhelmed by the crash which ensued. But the 
circumstances of Michigan are most rapidly improv- 
ing. What will two millions of debt be to such a 
state as Michigan will be seven years hence? What 
are her resources even now? Look at the teeming pro- 
ducts of her soil that are already seeking every mar- 
kev? 

Mississippi was the first to contest her Jiability for 
her bonds. What Mississippi has suffered, instead 
of gained by that act, lether melancholy condition 
answer. How long she will continue in an attitude 
so unenviable, we can only conjecture. That a 
change will specu be wrought, looks probable from 
the fact, that whilst one of the political parties there 
in unbroken column are exerting every nerve to have 
the state redeem their bonds, the party heretofore 
in majority, were so far divided upon the subject at 
their state convention held a few days since that those 
who insisted upon the state paying, actually seceded 
and withdrew from the convention. Whether the 
change is at hand, or is to be yet delayed, it will even- 
tually come. We do not mean a change of party, but 
a change of the state poli Mississippi can and 
will redeew her character, and we verily believe that 
no party will continue long in power there, that ne- 
glects the means of retrieving it. See, in another 
partof this number, Gov. Hamilton’s admirable 
Speech upon repudiation in that state.“ 

So much for the two states and one territory 
which dispute paying their debts, 

Six others of the states, though admitting their in- 
debtedness, have for some time past been unable to 
pay regularly the whole of the interest accruing 
thereon. Each one of them however has evinced 
more than anxiety to do so, and most of them have 


— SS TS 
An article, wnten with ability of course, as will be 
conceded when we say that it is troin the pen of Nicuo- 
Las BIDDLE, esq., has just been published, in which he 
undertakes to prove, that the states may be sued on their 
bonds in the U. S. supreme courts, judgments obtained, 
and executiuns awarded. We leave this point fur dis- 
cussion amongst the lawyers of the land. Sufficient for 
us, the persuasion that there will be no occasion for com- 


* 


resorted to measures that in a short time will insure 
their future punctuality. 

Most of the debtor states, have the improvements 
for which the debts were contracted. These will in 
a few years be able to relieve the states of any 
charge on their account,and many of them in pro- 
cess of time will no doubt pay off the principal, and 
then remain a source of profit to the slate, as well as 
of convenience to their communities. And this fact 
furnishes an obviaus reply to the objection some- 
times urged, that it was the general government, and 
not the states, which paid off the former debts. Was 
it not the prope who paid those debts? Is not the 
general as well as the slate governments mere agents 
of the identical same people, employed alike in their 
service, and equally constrained by their authority? 
Whose money paid the debt? It was the people's 
debt. It was the people's money that went to pay 
it. What difference whether they pay it through 
this or that agent? 

What is it to him who has to pay, whether the tax- 
gatherer be appointed by the United States,—the state, 
or the county authorities? Whether the amount is 
levied by direct or by indirect process, is to hima 
secondary consideration; the amount, the amount he 
has to pay, is the main point. 

- Maryland, aur own state, is in this dilemma, and ac- 

cording to her means, as deeply involved as any state 
in the union, yet, even if her vast public works, in 
constructing which the debt was incurred, and which 
are yet incomplete, should fail to produce anything, 
even in that case, an annual tax of one per cent. 
upon the assessable property in the state would re- 
deem the whole of her obligations in a few years! 
Who believes thather people would not rather en- 
dure such atax than endure the opprobrium them- 
selves, and bequeath to their descendants the dis- 
grace of dishonoring the faith of the state? 


Whoever so judgesof Marylaad has mistaken 
her character, and forgotten her history, 


There is a large amount of the debts that is not 
payable for a long time yet lo come. They were ge- 
nerally negotiated redeemable at distant periods, 
prior to which the condition and credit of the debtors 
will vastly alter. 

Twelve of the states and territories owing debts, 
pay the accruing interest regularly, and most of 
them have diminished the amount of their debts 
within the last year. 

Nine of the states and territories owe no debts. 


The total amount due by the states, is between 150 
and 190 millions of dollars. Of this amount, consi- 
derably less than one hundred millions is owned in 
Europe,—the remainder being held by our own citi- 
zens. 

Compare the indebtedness of the several states now, 
with their indebtedness, prior to the formation of the 
federal constitution, and compare on the other hand, 
the aggregate of population then, and the aggregate 
of means they had, with our present population and 
our present means,—and who ean doubt or for one 
moment question the payment of our present debts? 

The revolutionary debt incurred by the states, and 
for which the states were held until the federal go- 
vernment was formed, amounted to 8135, 193, 703. 


The total area of territory held by the states so 
indebted, was not over half of the present territori- 
al limits of this union. The number of the states 
was but half the present number. 

The population then, was 3,929,328. Qur popu- 
lation three years ago was over seventeen millions; 
it is now not much short of 20,000,000. 


We were then without a capital—without a navy 
—withoul public high- ways - without manufactories 
without. eitber cottan for export. or sugar, or salt 
ſor home consumption. Our largest sea port town 
had not 44,000 innahitants, —our commerce was in its 
inſancy, — nothing, compared to what it now is. And 
yet, feeble as the states were at that day, compared 
to what they now are, and large ag their obligations 
then were, compared with what they now are, who 
then thought or dared to propose repudiating public 
obligations? 

Les, — possibly there might have been then,—as 
there unhappily is now, unworthy men, reckless 
enough to suggest dishonor, rather than pay taxes to 
redeem the public faith. They and their expedients 
are forgotten, in the glorious recollection, that though 
there were no lolis coming into the public purse in con- 
sequence af the useful outlay of money then bor- 


pelling payment, in any of the present cases. Justice 
may in some instances be slow in its progress. but it will 
be done, and that ioo in a Way much more consonant 
with good fellowship and harmony, and more speedly wo, 
than it would arrive “in due process of Jaw,” ur we are 
much mistaken. There are many very jus: and equitable 
claims yet existing against the 2 1 governinent, as 
well as against the state governments, or some of them, 
which in time will undoubtedly be liquidated. 


rowed,—all had been spent, not in improvements, 
but in public defence against a proud and tyranni- 
cal foe,—to the very last dollar, absolutely spent and 
gone forever,—yet the American PEOPLE, and the 
AMERICAN states, feeble as they then were com- 
pared with what they now are, never entertained a 
question whether they were bound to pay, or should 
pay. The first duty they imposed apon the new na- 
tional government was, to pay that debt. It has long 
ceased to exist. Principal aad interest was discharg- 
ed faithfully. 


_ A second contest was required, to maintain our na- 

tional rights. The federal government now “took the 
responsibility.“ In less than three years 115 mil- 
lions of national debt was incurred. The peace 
of 1814 found the government involved in a debt of 
altogether 127 millions. Congress resolved to dis- 
oharge it by annually paying ten millions, besides 
the accruing interest. In 1835 the nation was free 
from debt, and in 1837 had a surplus of forty mil- 
lions in the treasury. 


It was whilst our population was growing from 
three, to fifteen millions, that these debts were dis- 
charged—whilst we were building a navy, a capitol 
nursing our infant experiments in manufactures, an 
Opening a territory for thirteen new states to come 
into the union. It was whilst our miniature towns 
were growing into cities, and our commerce was ex- 
panding by millions every year. 

Look now at our condition! 

_ The census of 1840, exhibits the following popula- 
tion of our principal cities: 


New Tork ; ; . > 312710 
Philadelphia ` ‘ ‘ ; 228 691 
Baltimore é A r è è 102,313 
New Orleans è : ‘ ; . 102,193 
Boston . A : 8 8 ` s 93,383 
Cincinnati ; 7 i ` 8 46.338 
Brooklyn . 8 8 r ` : 36,233 
Alban . 33,721 
Charleston 29261 
Washington. . e . 23, 364 
Providence ; : 8 š è 93.141 
Louisville F . 5 è $ 21.210 
Pittsburg (without the environs) . 21 115 
Lowell ‘ ‘ ‘ : è 20, 796 
Rochester A ‘ ‘ oy 20,191 
Richmond g , 5 7 8 20, 153 
Buffalo . 8 ` ; ` 4 . 18,213 
Newark . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - 17,290 
St. Louis r . ` ‘ . 16.460 
Portland . , A ‘ ` è 15, 218 
Salem r : ‘ ‘ A í 15,083 
In the same year, the capital invested by commission 

and importing merchants was $119,295,367 
Domestic retail stores 250.301,799 
Fisheries 16,423,629 
1,240 cotton manufactories, employin 

72,119 persons and a capital of 51,102,359 
Woollen manufactories, employing 21,342 

persons, and a capital of 15,765,124 


Total amount of capital employed in ma- 
nufacturing 267,726,579 
There were exported from the port of Boston dur- 

ing the week ending on the 29th ult. 675 bales of do- 

mestic goods. Of these 310 bales were shipped for 

Smyrna, 255 for the East Indies, and 10 bales for 

Miquelon, 

e find the theme expanding beyond the brief 
space we have at command, and therefore hurry to 
the use of figures, of which it has been an adage, 
„they will not lie.“ We speak as “unto wise men,” 
or at least the figures will, if duly considered. 


From a number of statistics hefare us, illustrating 
the above ideas, we have room to-day only for the 
few, which follow. Sve next articles. 


i cease 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


EXPORTS QF AMERICAN MANUFACTURED 
COTTON GOODS FROM 1826 TO 1842. 


Considerable attention having lately been attracted 
to the circumstance of a large shipment of domestic 
cottons from Boston for China, the editor of the 
United States Gazette has been induced to investi- 
gate alittle the subject of the exportation of domes- 
tic manufactures, especially those of cotton, and has 
formed the following table from the annual reports 
of the treasury since 1826—that being the first year 
in which the returnsare furnished. It appears in the 
Boston memorial, presented at the last session of con- 
gress, that the manufacture of cotton, as an im 
tant branch of American industry, may be consider- 
ed as having commenced in 1816, and was confined 
to white goods until 1825, when that of printed goods 
commenced. In that year they estimate the consum 


tion of cotton at 100, 000 bales, and in 1842 at 300, 


000 bales, or 120,000,000 pounds; that the present 


350 NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER— 
„ t sequel te the whore export of the toy ears. Cache sea. Of Ovo G anari 
t neee gs „ er thee Wile corsumpiton ot uner-“, ee ee ee Cores rai. ade 
paa e an Great Britain to the same period, and’ a ** 1 0 : ae = 1 . 
excceds our export to France previous to 1840. Inj 33 S Daphne , ea 
1842 they estimate 150, 000, 000 yards to be printed 1805 Sie 191 eer 30 5 ae 3 00 
annually, valued at $16,000,000, and employing a 1807 2804000 5.476000 37.832.000 2.120 000 
capital of $25,000,000. They estimate January, 1842, 183 832,000 1.379.000 1.746.000 344.00 
as follows:— 1809 1.710.000 4, 533.000 23 234.000 1,506 000 
101,300 pieces of 30 yarcs per week ni 100 30 E 1907 000 
i 2 „413. . 286. 5.550, 0 f 
F iga gsm saimo dessin) ase 
cents 16 $16,500,000 1813 S04 000 1, 107.000 23 119.000 399 000 
i : ’ 1814 188.000 570,000 5.613.000 246 300 
— — | 1815 912.000 3.910% 238.910.000 1.553.000 
Capital required for manufacturing the 1816 1.331.000 7,293,000 53.351.000 1.755.000 
. sonal ve Lie eae ae 
. . . e K ` 2, ; 6 ; 5 N ; i 
Ditto dor printing i; 7,900,000 1819 224.000 4927.000 41.452000 2.245 000 
—ͤ 1820 2,25 1.000 5.304 000 41,485,000 2,342,000 
Total, l $25,000,000 48 1,499,183 3,794,341 35,407,992 2.754 631 
It appears by the table, that, in 1826, the printed 1823 1 3 9 9139595 
and colored cottons exported a mounted to 568, 884. 1824 1.610.990 4 889 646 38.995 193 4.841 353 
and in 1842 to $385,040; and that the exports of 1825 1595065 4.938.949 54.237.751 5.729.797 
white cottons in 1826 amounted to $821,629; in 1838, 1826 1,473,398 3.921.250 41.253.001 6 001.985 
to 83,250, 130; and in 1842, to $2,302,815. Of nan- 1827 1.575.332 3, 343.970 47,065,143 6.680.225 
keens, which amounted in 1826 to 88,903, the export 1823 1.693.930 3.889.611 38.610.924 6241 391 
entirely ceased in 1841. The export of twist, yarn, 1829 1,817,100 3.68 1.759 43.954.584 6.025.200 
and thread has increased froin $11,155, in 1826, 10 180 1.725 270 4.192.004 46.977.332 6 258.13 
637,325 in 1842; and all other manufactures of cot- pet TERA 1 41,201,193 Harani 
fon from $227 574 to $250,361. 1832 2555533 4,347,194 49.416.183 6,461,774 
? y 1833 2.402,469 4,906,339 55.3 13,421 6.923,92 
The total export of cotton manufactures in 1826 1534 2,071,493 4,457,997 7,330,787 7. 13.885 
was $1,138,125; in 1833 it exceeded $2,500,000, and 1835 2.174.524 5,397,004 85.049 964 8.567, 590 
in 1838 amounted to 53, 758, 755; and has averaged over 1836 2 666.058 5.361.740 91.625.921 7.261.186 
$3,000,000 up to 1842, inclusive, which is the latest 1837 2.711.452 4,711,007 78,335 281 8.905 363 
account received, and for which year we are indebt- 1838 3,175 576 5.200.499 78.194 447 9,463,299 
ed to the treasury department. 1839 1,917.969 6,764,559 84.923.834 10 927,529 
a 1840 3.198.370 5,323 035 93,125 339 12,868.540 
In the last column of the table we have placed the 1841 2.846,351 6.264.852 $1,747,947 13 ˙523,072 


annual amount of export of all American manufac- 
tures, from 1826 to 1841—by comparing which with 
the preceding column, may be ascertained the rela- 
tive proportion which the manufactures of cotton 
exported bear to the whole export of American man- 
ufastured goods of all materials. It varies from 
about one-sixth to one-third. 

It appears that in 1842, there was a small decrease 


in the amount of Aiwerican cottons exported. 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE U. STATES 
FROM 1803 TO 1841. 

Hunt's Magazine has the following table, com- 
piled with care from official documents, exhibiting 
the vaiue of the products of the sea, of the forest, of 
agriculture, and of manuſactures exported in each 
year, from 1803 to 1542, a period of nearly 40 years. 

t shows at a glance, the proportion of each general 
description of our productive industry:— 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF THE U. STATES 
FOR FIFTY-ONE YFARS, 

We extract from Hunt’s Magazine for July, the 

following table, compiled from official sources, ex- 

hibiting the value of all the exports in each year from 

1790 to 1841, and the value of those of domestic and 

foreign origin since 1830:— 


To Value of exp. Value of exp. Total 
Sept. of domestic of foreign value of 
30. origin. origin. exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1791, — 
1792, — 
1793, — — 26,109,572 
1794, — — 
1795, —— —äͤ— 47,989,472 
1796, — — 
1797, — ä — 56.850, 206 
1798, — — 61.527.097 
1799, — — 78 665.522 
1800, — — 70.971.780 
1501, 94,115,925 
1802, 72,483, 160 
1803, 42,205,961 13,594,072 59,800,033 
1804, 41,467,477 36, 231597 77,609,074 
1805. 42,387,002 53.179.019 95,566,021 
1806, 41,253,727 60,283,234 101.536.963 
1807, 48.699,592 59.643,558 108.343.150 
1808, 9,433,546 12,997,414 22,430,960 
1509, 31,405,702 20,797,531 92,203,233 
1310, 42,366,675 24,391,295 66,757,970 
1811, 45,294,043 16, 022.790 61,316,833 
1812, 30,032 109 8.495,127 38,527,236 
1813, 25,008,152 2,847, 845 27,855,997 
1814, 6,782,272 0,145,169 6,927,441 
1315, 45,974,403 6,583,350 52,557,753 
1816, 64,781,896 17,138,555 85,920,452 
1817, 68,313,500 19, 358.069 87,67 1.569 
1818, 73,854,437 19, 426,696 93,231,133 
1319, 50,976,833 19,165,683 70,142,521 
1820, 51,683,640 18,008,029 69,691,609 
1821, 43,671,894 21,302,433 64,974,382 
1822, 49,874,079 22,286,202 72, 160,251 
1823, 47,155,408 27,543,622 74,699,030 
1824, 50,649,500 25,337,157 75,986,657 
1325, 66,944,745 32,590, 743 99,535, 388 
1826, 53,055,710 24, 539.612 77.595 322 
1827, 08,921,691 23, 403, 136 82,324,829 
1828, 50, 669,669 21,595,017 72.264.686 
1829, 55,700,193 16, 658.478 72,358, 671 
1830, 59, 462,029 14,387,479 73,849,508 
1831, 61,277,057 20, 033,526 81.310, 583 
1832, 63,137,470 24,039,473 87. 176 943 
1833, 70,317,698 19,822, 735 30,140,433 
1834, 81,024,162 23,312,811 104, 336,973 
1835, 101,189,082 20,504,495 121.693.577 
1836, 106,916,680 21,746,360 128, 663 040 
1837, 95,564,414 21,854,962 117,419,376 
1838, 96,033,821 12.452.795 108, 486 616 
1839, 103,533,891 17,494,525 121.028, 419 
1840, 113,895, 634 18 190,312 132,085, 946 
1841, 106, 382,722 15, 469,081 121, 851, 803 


„ich surrounds the beautiful bay upon ihe norers 
of which the city of New York wow stands, was 
brought vividly beſore us. 

The first pale faced” visiter to the bay of New 
York—says an editorial in the last Mirror,—*‘and 
the writer of the first description on record, was 
John de Verrazzano, a Florentine, in the service of 
Francis the first. This bold navigator had been for 
sometime in command of four ships. cruising against 
the Spaniards. But his little fleet being separated in 
a storm, Verrazzano determined, with one of them, 
the Dauphin, to take a voyage in search of new coun 
tries. He arrived on the American coast somewhere 
near North Carolina, and first proceeded south as far 
as “the region of palm trees,” probably Florida.— 
He then turned, and proceeded north til he entered 
a harbour, which he descibes thus, in a passage of a 
letter addressed by him to his royal master: 

“This land is situated in the paralele of Rome, in 
forty-one degrees and two terces; but somewhat more 
colde by accidental causes. The mouth of the haven 
liete open to the south, half a league broad; and being 
entred within it, between the east and the north, it 
stretcheth twelve leagues, where it wareth broader, 
and maketh a gulfe about twenty leagues in compass, 
wherein are five small islands, very fruitful and plea- 
sant, full of high and broad trees, among the which 
islands any great navie may ride without any fear of 
tempest or other danger.” 


In this harbour Verranzzano appears to have re- 
mained about fifteen days. He and his men frequent- 
ly went on shore to obtain supplies and see the coun- 
try. He says in another part of his letter—“Some- 
times our men stayed two or three daies on a little 
island neere the ship for divers necessaries. We 
were oftentimes within the land five or six leagues, 
which we found as pleasant as possible to declare, 
very apt for any kind of husbandry, of corne, wine, 
and ayle. We entered alterwards into the woods, 
which we found so thicke that any army, were it 
never so great, might have hid itself therein; the trees 
whereof are okes, cypress trees, and other sorts un- 
known in Europe.” 

These were probably the first European feet that 
ever trod on any part of the territory now included in 


19,012,041! the state of New York. Verrazzano and his crew 
20,753,098 seem to have had considerable intercourse with the 


natives, and generally to have been treated well, 


33,026 233 | though by his own account he did not always deserve 


it. Speaking of an excursion made by his nen some- 


67,064,097 | where on the coast, he says:—“They saw only one 


old woman, with a young maid of eighteen or twenty 
yeeres old, which, seeing our companie, hid them- 
selves in the grass for feare. The old women carried 
two infants on her sholders, and the young woman 
was laden with as many. As soone as they saw us, 
to quiet them and win their favours, our men gave 
them vituals to eate, which the old woman received 
thankfully, but the young woman threw them dis- 
dainfully on the ground. They took a child from the 
old woman to bring into France; and goeng about to take 
the young woman which was very beautiful and of tall 
stalure, they could not possibly, for the great outeries 
that she made, bring her to the sea; and especially 
having great woods to pass thorow, and being far from 
the ship, we proposed to leave her bebind, bearing 
away the child only.” 

In a subsequent part of this narrative, Verrazzano 
presents a very favorable picture, not only of the 
umenity, but of the discretion of the aborigines: 
“They came in great companies of their small boats 
unto the ship, with their faces all bepainted with di- 
vers coulours, and brirging their wives with them, 
whereof they were very jealous; they themselves en- 
tering aboard the ship, and staying there a good space, 
but causing their wives to stay in their boats; and for 
all the entreatie that we could make, offering to give 
them divers things, we could never oblane that they 
would suffer them to come aboard the ship. Aud 
oftentimes one of the two kings coming with his 
queene, and many gentlemen for their pleasure to see 
us, they all stayed on shore, two hundred paces from 
us, sending us a small boat to give us intelligence of 
their coming; and as soon as they had answer from us 
they came immediately, and wondered at nearing the 
cries and noyses of the marice, The queen and ber 
maids staied in a very light boat at an land a quare 
terofofa league off, while the kung abode a long 
space in our ship, uttering divers conceits with zes- 
tures, viewing with great admiration ihe furniture of 
the shippe. And sometimes our imen staying one or 
two days on a little island Near the ship, he returned 
with sev-n or eight of his geatlemen to s.e what we 
did; then the king drawing tus bow, and running up 
and down with his gentlemen, made much sport to gra- 
tify our men.” 
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centrate there, will finish the might of the region. 
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Who will draw us a picture of the scene which 
that same bay this day exhibits? 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—THE GREAT 
WEST. l 

Respecting the resources of the vast empire west 
of the Alleghanies, and the steady and rapid develop- 
ment of the agricultural and other treasures with 
which it abounds, the St. Louis Republican of the 
17th, thus speaks: 

“It surprises some of our eastern cotemporaries to 
hear the papers in this vast valley discuss its progress 
and change. Every year developes some new feature 
or hidden store of natural wealth, which opens to 
enrich the hardy pioneer and add importance to its 
trade. Asa hemp, tobacco, sugar, and cotton grow- 
Ing country. the Mississippi valley is second to no 
region in the world, and the already vast quantities 
of these commodities which are produced are yearly 
on the increase. During the present season, our 
steamers have pencirated the Des Moines and Platte, 
two streams which before were considered unnavi- 
gable, and thus not only increased the extent of their 
navigation, but opened a direct communication to 
market for the produce in the districts adjoining.— 
Every exchange we receive from above, either from 
Iowa, the upper portion of Illinois or Wisconsin, all 
bring intelligence to us of the increase and flow of 
immigration into those sections. The rich bottoms 
of our own state are rapidly becoming populated. 
and but a few years will elapse before this vast ex- 
tent of territory will be teeming with life and culti- 
vated by sinews that will force from it its innate 
wealth. 

All that is needed to complete the extent and vast 
resources of the west, is an enterprising American 
population in Oregon, the opening of that outlet to 
the Pacific, and the trade which will naturally con- 


The Mississippi valley will then be the great heart of 
this country, and will provision and sustain with its 
mighty resources the vast veins stretching to either 
ocean. 


On the other hand we have 
ARKANSAS. 
„The Albany Argus of Wednesday has the follow- 
Ing interesting statements in reference to the finan- 
cial condition of Arkansas: 

“An intelligent correspondent, who is familiar 
with the condition of the state, alludes to our remark 
and says: cannot understand why the stock is at 
such a low rate (the 5 per cents offered at 60.) The 
Herald has magnified her liabilities and diminished 
her resources, and has even classed her among the 
defaulting states, although none has met her engage- 
ments with more rigid punctuality. She has can- 
celled a considerable portion of her state bonds, de- 
stroyed two and a half millions of her State Bank 
circulation, and laid a tax on her citizens producing 
$150.000 beyond her expenses, which has been paid 
cheertully. She has refused her portion of the pub- 
lic lande, and declared her ability and determination 
to meet every engacement. Phe funds are already 
on deposite in New York to pay her interest up to 
and ie next January, and her banks have spe- 
Cle choush fu meet tual dae in 1844, besides eight or 
ie tio of coed debts to be collected, and the 
Surpius of her ste tax.” 

Such ib the picture, nat of a defaulling state, but 
of a state ednet n the fulfiliaent of its engagements, 
and we sue no reason why ats stoek should not com. 
mana its true value iu the market. 

A correspondent of the Buffalo Advertiser writes 
from Huntinccon, Pa., July 19: 

remember well when almost all the bar iron 
used West of the mountains was transported upon 
pacs-hors s—one man drtving ten, littevn, or twen- 
WY, ordne to his auiiity—there then beme little 
Mare iban en jadian trail, on which as denominated 
the “nortucra route,” across the Alleghauy ridge.— 
Subsequently a wagon road, rough and steep, was cut 
out—and later still, a turnpike road constructed, 
which facilitated the transportation of the article.— 
When carried in wagons, the cost of delivering a ton 
of bar iron or blooms at Pittsburg, was sixty dollars, 
Onan average. Now the price is six dollars! and a 
ton of blooms can now be purchased on the banks of 
the Ohio for ten dollars less than the cost of trans- 
5 of that quantity only twenty-five years ago. 

Ow little soever this stete, therefore, may have pro- 
fited by the construction of hercanals and rail roads 
it is plain that the customers of her iron have no 
Cause to utter lamentations. Nails are selling at the 
factories here for about $3,50 per hundred pounds. 


One striking circumstance almost daily presents 
itself here. That is, the immense droves of cattle 
that are on their way to Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. 
Most of these are collected in the northwestern coun 

Nes cf this state but many come fom Ohio and 
Indiana. The price of cattle is, however, very | 
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low—but the droves nevertheless anticipate a fair 


profit. 

Most of the iron works in this county, I Jearn are 
in operation, and many are driven briskly—especially 
those connected with establishments at Pittsburg — 
The prices of iron are so ruinously low, however, 
that little, if anything, can be realized by the iron- 
masters. But little bar iron is manufactured here at 
present. The forges being employed principally in 
turning out blooms, which are carried to Pittsburgh, 
and there rolled into bars of the various shapes that 
the wauts of the people require. To that place is 
sent all the blooms and pigmetal manufactured in that 
region of the commonwealth. There are, however, 


a few rolling mills and nail factories in the county 


but the cheapness of fuel at Pittsburg, connected 
with the circumstance also of its being the general 
mart in the iron line for a large section of our coun- 
try, renders it more advantageous to the iron master 
to send the rough article to that place than to finish 
it here.” 

From the Buffalo Advertiser of the 24th July, we 


extract the following admirable and appropriate ar- 


ticle: 
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lenders of money who can now recover neither 
principal nor interest. 

Whatever may have been the conduct in times past 
of sovereign kings, in repudiating public debts, and 
robbing either by forced loans or other means, such 
dishonor and enduring disgrace should not now attach 
to a republic, which with a comparatively small po- 
pulation, and very limited resources, paid the whole 
expense of two protracted wars, and has divided 
many millions among its several states and territo- 
ries. No fair minded man will say that we lack the 
ability to right the wrong if we choose so to do. It is 
the disposition that is wanting and nothing more.— 
Some how we seem to imagine that those whose age 
and experience place them at the head of a reputa- 
ble family, discharge their whole social duty, if they 
quietly fold their arms, and say with a foreboding 
smile of self complacency “we fave no inlerest in the 
character of these our young sisters just ripening 
into womanhood, and going forth into public society. 
Their good or ill-fame and conduct are no corcern of 
ours! Need we say that the great law of kindness 
ond consanguinity between sister states will not to- 

lerate such injurious selfishness, such unnatural iso- 


“REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS. Mr. Ev- lation? It should never be forgotten that we are one 


erett, Mr. Bleecker, and almost every public agent of, people. E pluribus Unum.” That we must participate 


this country in Europe, as well as private citizen tra- alike in all the honors, all the disgrace, all the advan- 
velling in G. Britain and on the continent, in writing | tages, all the perils and all the misfortunes of our 
home express sorrow and mortification at the disgrace- common country. 


ful delinquency of theircountrymen, while acting in 
the high and responsible character of sovereign states. 
The conduct complained of by our friends abroad of 
all parties, isso dishonest, so disereditable, and so 
entirely unexpected by those who have loaned us their 
money with the utmost confidence in our integrity and 
ability, that something surely ought to be done to ex- 
punge forever the foul stain of repudiation, from the 
hitherto fair character of a family of which we are 
all justly proud, and equally members. We claim 
for our remarks upon this subject an exemption from 
all political considerations. The custody of the sa- 
cred honor of state sovereignties—of the American 
people belongs exclusively to no party. It is then 
not as politicians, but an the humble organ of that 
abiding sense of justice and sound policy, which is the 
governing principle of every upright mind, that we 
point to a great moral evil, and ask, if itbe not in 
our power to remove it? and if so, how long shall 
we endure this needless, this striking evidence of 
our public dishonesty, and public disgrace? 

In the circumstances and causes which created the 
large and unfortunate debts of the delinquent states, 
all men ofall parties are alike implicated. All have 
alike misjudged in regard to. the immediate pro- 
ductive value df those public works, for the con- 
struction of which so many millions of dollars have 
been unwisely borrowed in Europe. A portion of 
this money is irrecoverably lost; but there is reason 
to believe that, much which is now unproductive, 
and therefore valueless, will yet prove to be of great 
benefit to the states in which it has been expended. 
It is not unlike winter wheat, sometimes by mistake 
sown in the spring, whose harvest is delayed till an- 
other season. The husbendman does not abandon 
such fields; neither should the unfinished improve- 
ments of the new states be abandoned. Expanded 
hope and noble ambition have often led slow calcu- 
lating reason into error. As the brother of one fam- 
ily, we should regard with feelings of sympathy ra- 
ther than censure, the buld enterprising spirits, who 
have penetrated and subdued the western wildernass 
and are now just beginning to pour into the lap of 
their kindred in the old Atlantic states, millions on 
millions of the rich fruits of a well cultivated virgin 
soil. 

We believe it safe to say that ten million bushels 
of wheat ground and unground will be transported 
across lake Erie this season on its way to an eastern 
market. And we justly infer from the vast increase 
in the amount of ashes coming to this port, that 
large forests are being cleared, and the ground on 
whicu they have stood for unnumbered ages prepared 
for seeding this fall. There is nothing, however, 
except the continually increasing tide of emigration 
westward from this point, by which we can judge of 
the thousands of acres of pruirie land that will this 
season first feel the sharp edge of the steel coulter, 
and iron ploughshare. It is worthy of consideration 
that not an acre of wild lands is put in cultivation in 
the teeming west, that does not contribute more or 
less to the public revenue, the population, and the 
substantial business and wealth of the eastern and 
southern portions of the Union. We submit the fact 
that, the gain to be derived from the judicious expen- 
diture of the money burrowed in Europe by our de- 
linquent and unfortunate friends was to benefit the 
people of the older and wealthier states as well as 
those of the new, as evidence that we are morally 
bound to do sumething lor tneir relief. Even if t. cy do 
not ask relief, it does not alter our obligation to the 


A small sum, without assuming their public debts, 
will greatly relieve the suffering credit of the delins 
quent states. Their interest in the pnblic domain 
will give ample security for the assistance rendered, 
whatever it may be. In times past it has furnished 
a revenue of many millions, and with the returning 
prosperity of the country, and the increase of emi- 

| gration from nearly all the ports of Europe, our pub- 
lic lands must be purchased to a large amount.— 
They have ever been a favorite object with all per- 
sons having money to invest in small sums. And it 
is the millions of little rills flowing together, that 
make the mighty rivers of our continent. Let us 
then repudiate “repudiation,” imitate the noble vir- 
tue and honesty of our forefathers, and wisely, “ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”— 
Away with that meanness of spirit, that unpatriotic 
littleness of soul, which can see without shame or 
regret, a sovereign state—a member of the American 
Union—to plead the “Baby ct” in the world’s high 
chancery. 


Away with that dishonest trickery which seeks to 
evade the payment of money borrowed of the best 
friends of the United States in Europe as well as of 
our own citizens, and expended in constructing great 
public improvements, eminently national in their cha- 
racter, and promotive of the best interests of the 
whole republic. Seventeen millions of people earn- 
ing more than a thousand millions of dollars a year, 
can quickly make good the loss of a few dollars and 
cents. But what can compensate a nation for the 
loss of honor, the loss of moral integrity, which must 
be written in its history, and endure throughout all 
coming time?” 

—_—— —— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


For three years past, the progress of public works 
and internal improvements, whether undertaken by 
the national, state, or corporate authorities, have 
been almost, and in many places entirely arrested by 
the great financial embarrassments visited upon 
them, as well as upon the people throughout the 
country. The opponents of such enterprises have 
had a day of signal triumph. Many highly useful 
projects, upon which heavy expenditures had been 
made, have been so prostrated, that to have been an 
advocate for undertaking them, is visited now as an 
odium. This was of course;—for numbers of pro- 
jects were, in the hey-day of speculation, undertaken, 
that ought never to have been dreamed of. These 
necessarily failing, threw a proportion of their odi- 
um upon more deserving, though equally unfortunate 
experiments, and all were painted with the same hues, 
in the general estimation. . , 

lt will take time to correct this, and to bring de- 
serving projects once more into estimation, as well 
as to recruit the means for prosecuting them. The 
tendency to rectify in this particular is however al- 
ready perceptible. Mcre caution was required, paid 
for, and learned;—but deserving projects begin again 
to be countenanced. Monied men, generally wide 
enough awake to be trusted with managing their own 
interests, find that ‘deposites”’ in banks, though now 
safe enough there, are yet a very unprofitable appro- 
priation of money. There they have been laying for 
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months, no interest coming in—and no hopes that 
property will get lower, or more productive, unless 

usiness can be revived. Domestic trade, what there 
is of it, has assumed to so great an extent a casH 
character that the banks have not half paper enough 
offered them to employ their capital. Long credits 
are neither sought for nor expected. A close busi- 
ness,—busing only what is immediately wanted, and 
selling at a small profit, is the only chance now of 
selling at all. Borrowing money to buy things with 
that can well be done without, though universal a few 
years ago, is rather unfashionable at this day. Sub- 
stantial articles find their way directly from those who 
have, to those who want, without so many intermedi- 
ate agents to be paid their per centum, including in- 
vestments. Money is therefore left idle, and the 
holder of it is now looking about with as much anx- 
iety how to make it profitable, as the laborer is for 
a day’s work. Whilst the prices of everything were 
tumbling down, the miser, and we have some of the 
tribe amongst us—pressed every one that owed him, 
for payment, in order that he might hoard up the mo- 
ney to buy bargains with. What he could gripe, he 
held on to, till difficulties and executions should 
bring property under the hammer. When he comes 
to compute the nett proceeds of buying bargains now, 
he finds generally there is as much danger in parting 
with his money, and more difficulty in insuring a 
good per cent. for it, than in the days of universal 
credit. 

The public securities are his first resort. When 
they are safe, he buys. The banks do likewise to 
some extent. United States six per cent. goes up 
fifteen to seventeen per cent. above par. All the 
state stocks feel the influence of an increased confi- 
dence and demand. 

Next comes the disposition to give to useful im- 
provements, at least such as are partially completed, 
a fair opportunity to accomplish their objects. Ca- 
nals and rail roads upon which heavy outlays have 
been made, now paralyzed, have a better chance of 
their value being fairly estimated, and instead of be- 
ing abandoned, to be made something of. There are 
few, if any of them, fairly under way, but which 
when brought into the use they were designed for, 
and economically superintended, will, when trade in- 
creases, become profitable to the holders as well as 
useful to the public. In the midst of the embarrass- 
ments which have suspended the works in the mid- 


dle and western states, the eastern improvements 


have gone on with unhesitating energy and signal 
success. Their examples will inspire competition. 
Other sections will seek a share of the advantages 
they are now reaping. 5 will see their way, 
and work will be resumed. 


To illustrate. Amongst the largest improvements 
projected in the midst of the financial difficulties of 
the country, prosecuted with characteristic Yankee 
intrepidily, was the Western rail road, connecting Bos- 
ton with Albany,—the very centre of the state of 
New York. Already, even in its infancy, it turns out 
to be profitable, even as an investment. How profit- 
able it ia likely to be as an improvement to Boston as 
well as to interior New York, may be guessed from 
the following paragraphs: 

“ Lumber— Western rail road Boston. We have con- 
versed with a citizen engaged in the lumber trade 
who has just returned from a trip to Boston, where 
he took two boat loads of Canada lumber from 100 
miles west of this city, as an experiment. It has 
proved entirely satisfactory. He expressed high ad- 
miration at the ease and facility with which his two 
boat loads of lumber were transferred from water 
craft, on the Hudson, to the freight cars, ready, for 
land carriage. Several thousand feet were picked 
up at an armſul, by machinery propelled by horse- 
power, elevated to the proper height, and swung 
round on a crane, and laid quickly on the cars. Ina 
few minutes his boats were emptied, and their bulky 
cargoes flying with the speed of the wind towards the 
emporium of New England. 

ll the ground at and near the depot of the West- 
ern rail road, has been reclaimed from a section re- 
cently covered with several feet of water. It is 
now improved, the entire of a large and growing 
trade. 

While Boston has ped the business of the 
west with an iron hand, she has honorably won its 
best regards by a generous kindness, which is justly 
appreciated.” 

a New York American, copying the above, 
adds: 

“But for the fact vouched for in the above para- 
graph, it would seem hardly credible that, with a 
river at hand, on which to float lumber, or the boats 
conveying it, to this market, the owner should prefer 
the route of the rail road to Boston—and it can only 
result, one would think, from the superior facilities 
„ by Boston merchants to the enterprize of the 
' ımber men. 


“We have no jealousies of Boston, and certainly 
no grudging feelings in hearing of her prosperity; but 
we still must endeavor to stimulate our own city to 
put forth its arms to take the share of inland commerce 
which fairly belongs to it; and must exhort our mer- 
chants to be awake to the new channels forming to 
divert it, aad from which, when once the fow takes 
place, it will be so difficult to recall it.” 


We venture to say, that though for the present 
moment their projected improvements are under in- 
junction, as it were, the New Yorkers will not long 
remain passive spectators of the Massachusetts tri- 
umph, in thus tappring the trade of their own inte- 
rior. 

And so of other sections, by degrees. The Wa- 
bash and Erie canal has just commenced operations. 


GENERAL HAMILTON—REPUDIATION. 


From the Columbus (Miss.) Whig, July 6. 

In our account of the celebration of our national 
anniversary at this place, we furnish the address 
which General Hamilton made in return for the sen- 
timent which was drunkincomplimenttohim. The 
principal portion of the speech is in relation to the 
subject of repudiation, and we commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


General Hamilton's extensive acquaintance with 
public sentiment, not only in this country but in Eu- 
rope, his high distinction, and his profound ability as 
a statesman, render whatever he may say on this 
subject, worthy of the serious consideration of those 
who have done so much towards inflicting a deep and 
lasting injury upon their state, by the countenance 
and support which they have given to the shameful 
doctrine of repudiation. The eyes of the civilized 
world are upon us, viewing with intense anxiety the 
result of this attempt of a people, through the action 
of their government, to perpetrate robbery by whole- 
sale, in utter disregard of the universal denunciation 
of every enlightened nation on the globe. Can party 
feeling so delude men as to render them blind to the 
most obvious principles of common honesty? Can 
numbers give sanction to crime or divest dishonesty 
of ite ignominy? Can a multitude with impunity 
throw around themselves a mantle, which, with an 
individual, would stick to him like the shirt of Nessus, 
excoriating him to the very vitals? Are the princi- 
ples of honor and morality to be deemed obligatory 
upon individuals, but inoperate upon communities? 
Is the successful evasion of an honest debt to be pub- 
lished with disgrace in one, whilst it is hailed as a 
virtue in thousands? Are the rules of arithmetic to 
be brought in the consideration of moral obligations? 
These are questions which are intimately involved in 
the all absorbing subject which is now agitating the 
different parties of this state. When they are delibe- 
rately considered, when political connection and par- 
ty success shall be allowed to have less influence in 
their determination, and when men shall allow them- 
selves to act more from the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and be less under the control of political 
managers, than unfortunately now is the case, we 
feel assured that they will be settled to the honor and 
best interests of Mississippi. 


After the drinking of the regular toasts Dr. Tate, 
on the purt of the committee of arrangements, 1 8 

sed the following expression of respect for Gov. 
Hamilton, Jate of South Carolina, who had been es- 
pecially invited to unite in the celebration and par- 
take of the entertainment. 

Our invited guest, Governor Hamillon— Alike distin- 
guished for his able and zealous support of the rights 
of the states, and for his profound and correct views 
in relation to the powers of our government. 


Gov. Hamilton then rose and addressed the com- 
pany in the following speech: 

“I thank you gentlemen, for the highly acceptable 
and flattering compliment you have paid me. Ican- 
not arrogate to myself a higher credit than being an 
humble follower, (sincere though bumble) in that 
faith, to which you have thus afforded the testimony 
of your own adhesion and support. J do not rise to 
wake a formal speech, for I have attended no public 
meetings or festivals, nor made a public address for 
the last five years!—as the jockeys say J am off the 
turf. But this does not deny to me the satisfaction 
of paying to you the tribute of a grateful heart, for 
an honor not the less gratifying because it was unex- 
pected. 

uI need not assure you, gentlemen, of the gratifi- 
cation J have derived from an observation however 
imperfect of the fertility and resources of this fine 
state of the apparent healthfulness and beauty of the 
valley of the noble river which brings ite tributes to 
your admirably situated town; nor of the still higher 
gratification of witnessing so many signs of the re- 
sults of a victorious industry, which is fast repairing 
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the disasters of the past crisis, which, if it was attend- 
ed with signal calamities, carries with it the ordina- 
ry uses of adversity in teaching us at least what we 
are to avoid in future. 

“In connection with this subject, I am sure gentle- 
men, you will pardon a very few remarks. I do not 
come among you to burn the torch of Alecto. What 
I am going to say is in a spirit of perfect candor and 
good will towards every man, and every party in 
your state, and is accompanied with a kindness and 


respect which render me utterly incapable of inten- 


tionally wounding the feelings of the humblest indi- 
vidual who hears me, more especially on this nation- 
al jubilee, which should be consecrated and blessed 
by fraternal concord. If, therefore, gentlemen, the 
topic of your public credit is a prohibited one, I will 
cease—I pause for a sign—for even the httle I am 
going to say, I would not gay, if [could not claim both 
the rights and privileges of a tax payer in Mississippi. 
(Cries of go on! go on! 

“Jt is deeply to be deplored that the issue of the 
obligation of Mississippi to pay the bonds, to which 
the faith of the public seal is attached, has been 
blended with questions very much of a party charac- 
ter; for it is essentially a great domestic question, to 
be decided on its own merits, free from the bias and 
extrinsic influence of all other considerations. 


“But my friends, work it which way you will, Mis- 
sissippi must pay. It is as unalterable as the eternal 
principles of truth and justice, and from no other co- 
ercion than that which arises from her own sense of 
honor. In making this declaration, gentlemen, do 
not let me be understood, as not fully recognizing the 
reasons for the very natural, and almost exclusive 
reluctance, with which she acknowledges the obliga- 
tions of debts negotiated in some respects at variance 
with her instructions, the proceeds of which may 
have been dissipated in a manner highly unwise and 
censurable. But apart from all abstract principles 
of right, it is consonant to a wise policy, having refe- 
rence exclusively to an enlightened self-interest, that 
she should make early preparations for the payment 
of the interest and the ultimate redemption of the 
principal of her foreign debt. No nation can subsist 
without public credit; it is the cement of social pros- 
perity and national honor. I hold this proposition to 
be philosophically true, and susceptible of the most 
rigid demonstration. When therefore the excitement 
of party will be removed from this great question, no 
man, capable of forming a just estimate of the re- 
sources of this state and of the spirit and liberality of 
her people, can hesitate for one moment in believing, 
that not one member of this union will surpass you in 

our heroic efforts to redeem your public faith and 
onor. 

Gentlemen, I was in England, when the intelli- 
gence was received, and the shock was felt, of your 
failing to pay the dividends on your bonds. I might 
describe to you the panic which this intelligence pro- 
duced, and its disastrous influence on the interests of 
our whole country—but I forbear. I know that the 
losses of large capitalists are not very apt to produce 
much sympathy. However, your bonds, you will 
permit me to inform you, were sold at a price which 
seemed to promise a high rate of interest: they were 
therefore purchased in Europe by persons in moderate 
circamstances seeking in this way an augmented in- 
come—by disabled half-pay officers, by comparative- 
ly destitute widows, and by trustees for orphans in 
no wise in a better condition. The statement of this 
fact recalls to my mind a circumstance which occur- 
red shortly after the news reached London that the 
executive of your state had declined recognising the 
validity of your state bonds. I happened to step into 
the office of a friend, a highly respectable merchant 
in London, where I meta gallant officer of the British 
army, whose acquaintance I had the honor and plea- 
sure previously to make. He informed me that he 
was an uofortunate holder of Mississippi bonds. He 
remarked, “I shall carry to my grave a large i 
of American lead, which 1 received at the battle of 
Chippewa, where wounded and disabled I fell into the 
hands of your countrymen. From their generosity, 
unbounded kindness, and humanity, I thought I could 
safely deposit in their good faith the little gold a limit- 
ed fortune had still leſt me. I saw the seal and sig- 
nature of the state of Mississippi, 1 thought this 
enough; but I am nearly ruined by my confidence in 
your country.” This, gentlemen, was said with a 
sensibility free from all vituperation or querulous 
abuse. was said by a man who stood six feet two 
in his shoes, the perfect and entire impersonation of 
the finest models of Phidias and Praxiteles. It was 
in one word the gallant Sir John Massillon Wilson, 
who was wounded in seven places at the batile of 
Chippewa, and who amidst prejudice and ignorance in 
regard to our country, stood up as her generous and 
noble defender in his owm. Can you blame me, gen. 
tlemen, if 1 assured this veteran, with a gust. of sen. 
sibility equal to his, that every farthing of the M issis- 
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sippi bonds, interest and principal which he held, 
would be paid, as sure as there is a God in Heaven; that 
I knew the resources of this state and the character 
of her people, that this was a mere pause or suspen- 
sion in her good faith, which had resulted from causes 
entirely unconnected with the supposed unfairness with 
which an intermediate negotiation had been made for 
the aggregate amount of the bonds in the U. States; 
that there was not in her people a particle of mean- 
ness or sordidness; and to hold on with inflexible con- 
fidence in his stock. 
“The truth is, gentlemen, as large as your indebted- 
ness in figures appears, it is a mere cypher in com- 
arison with the immense natural resources of Mis- 
issippi. An excise of one dollar on every bag of cot- 
ton made in this state, would itself constitute a re- 
source for the next ten years for paying the interest 
on your debt, in addition to a very moderate augmen- 
tation on your land tax, whilst the reservation of your 
por lands, recently I understand, most judicious- 
selected, would constitute an unfailing sinking fund 
or the redemption of the principal. 


Indeed, in the gigantic resources of our country, it 
is inconceivable how light the burden of a judicious 
system of taxation universally levied and faithfully 
collected, would be on the people. I was talking to 
one of the first bankers in Europe, when last in that 
country on this subject;—he remarked to me there 
maly is no excuse for your countrymen in not pay- 
ing the interests on their debt, their resources are so 
abundant if they were called forth by a wise system 
of revenue. Now said he, I will take the case of ll- 
Jinois—if every farmer of that rich and fertile state 
were to seta par one pig only out of his stock—my 
dear sir, said I, I know what you are going to say, let 
me help vou by way of a parenthesis, and brand him 
anti repudiation, it would pay the interest on her debt, 
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men. I say this at a moment when she is pouring 


“Very little reliance can be placed upon the des- 


forth the tribute of grief for the loss of another of |criptions given by these adventurers, as regards the 


her gifted sons. just gone to his account;—a man who 
had grown upon her confidence and esteem, whom 
she had sent to the national counsels, equipped from 
her armory with a genius, the splendor of which found 
its equivalent only in the copiousness and elegance 
with which it was accomplished by every species of 
knowledge, and guided by every sentiment of private 
honor and public worth. Thrice honored and thrice 
blessed be his name! Yes, Jong will she mourn that 
the genius of Legare is extinct forever. But it is time 
that I should trespass no longer on your patience. 


“I have, gentlemen, a large stake in the prosperity 
of your state. Professions of patriotism. like profes- 
sions of bravery among men, and chastity among wo- 
men, should be sparingly made. Such customs are 
more honored in the breach than the observance. But 
you will pardon me for saying, if the public authori- 
ties of Mississippi think proper to decimate the six- 
teen thousand acres of land which I hold in this state 
for my copartners and myself, as a sacrifice at the 
shrine of your public faith, my friends and myself 
will rejoice for such an object in any burden they 
may impose. I will therefore, give you, gentlemen, 

“The State of Mississippi—Great in her resources, 
and in the liberality and public spirit of her people, 
she will pay every farthing of interest and principal 
which she owes, as surs as there is a God in Heaven“ 


ES 
FLORIDA. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON ITS PRE- 
SENT CONDITION. 

Few sections of this continent from its first disco- 

very to the present momer.t, have attracted more at- 


because us an honest pig he would be sure to keep tention or exercised public curiosity to a greater 
fat. Sir, ssid he, you have hit it, and how inexcu- degree, than the terrilory of Florida. Resulting, 
sable is i' (4 .t with such means, your country should probably, from the fact, that from the period of its 
suffer tue les not easily to be computed by the most first exploration by the Spaniards under Ponce de 
comprehensive combination of figures of a disastrous I. eon and De Soto, to 1843, it has been the theatre 
di-ecedit— worse in the long run than deficient harvest for continued adventure and romantic occurrence.” 
and low prices. But gentlemen, I will not incur the 


hazard of saving any thing more which can in the 
great division of patties in your state be in the slightest 
degree, disayrecable to any one. 

“Lwillnow avert bricdy to topics far more in har- 
mony with this august diy. 


lt was called by the name it bears either because its 

discoverer fell in with it upon Palm Sunday, or upon 
account of its gay and beautiful appearance. Un- 
der the banners of De Soto, especially, were enlisted 
many of the choicest and most experienced cavaliers 


of that day, among whom, we can distinguish the | 


“Our country, my fricuds, like the strong man, is names of the most powerful families of the Spanish 
arousing herself from her sleep, and shakimg her in-. Empire, probably they were younger members, who 
vincible locks.’ Under the conjoint operation of in- being full of the spirit of adventure so prevalent in 
dustry and economy, we are rising above the recent those times, eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
palsy, which in depressing the energies, seemed fora seeking glory and renown by fighting under the guid- 
time to have subjugated the moral principle of our ance of so victorious a general. But how soon were 
country. After a long night, the day gleams with ap- those gay aspirations changed to sorrow and de- 
proaching light. The great questions at issue in this spair'—the unfortunate termination of this campaign, 
confederacy are about to be decided by a calm and however, has become too frequently a subject of 


dispassionate uppeal to the ballot box. Public senti- 
ment, whichever party may be victurious, seems re- 
solved to coerce a relorm, and to restore the execu- 


history, and too generally known, to render it neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon it; suffice it to say, De 
Soto sacrificed his own life, as well as the lives of 


tive to its just authority and influence by selecting; nearly all those brave men, who were induced to 
some man for the chief magistracy, of commanding į follow him in the too eager search afler gold. Of 
talent and high public virtue. It is not, gentlemen, all that gay host, scarcely fifly returned to relate 
for me, ob this occasion, to express my preference | the sad climax io an undertaking, that appeared at first 
between the relative candidates, as my station in this | so fraught with fortune and success. T lieve it was 
struggle, from circumstances, will be an exceedingly ; no part of De Soto’s intention to form a settlement 
unobtrusive une, independent of the fact of my not in Florida; he was rather prompted to this expedi- 
having come here as the partisan of either, but alto- tion by the exaggerated stories of the discoveries of 
gether from mutives of private business. I could say! Ponce de Leon, and the more northern tribes of Mex- 
nothivg in disparagement of the claims of Mr. Clay, | icans; who, whenever enquiries were made of them 
without running counter to the sentiments of admira- after the precious metals, continually pointed to the 


real condition of the country, which at present ore 
looked upon as mere historical romance bv th se 


who are acquainted with its topographs, for al- 
though they doubtless passed over thè piaces di- 
scribed, vet with a view to palate Cone cod corey 
and lavish waste of life they have interwoven fa- 


bulous accounts of gold, pearls and inexhaustible 
treasures that never in reality existed. It is a re- 
markable fact, that although Florida was explored, 
and a colony established at an earlier period than 
in any other portion of North America; less is 
known of its true resources, the quality of its soit, 
and the various products adapted to its climate for 
successful cultivation. Business blended with an 
extreme desire to visit a country that has attracted 
so much attention, has afforded the writer an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with these important 
considerations, and thinking it may be useful to these 
who are desirous of emigrating to a new country, he 
has been induced to publish the result of his investiga- 
tions. 

So far as can be ascertained, the first settlement 
in Florida was made in 1562, close to the mouth of 
the St. John's river, by Mons. Ribault an expatriat- 
ed French Protestant, who selected this lonely and 
desolate spot, to indulge unmolested in the free exer- 
cise of his religious views. He was soon followed 
by others who imagined that in this lonely and un- 
known region, they would be allowed the privilege 
to worship the Deity according to the dictates of 
their own hearts. But these unfortunate persons who 
had escaped from persecution in their own country, 
soon found the vindictive spirit of bigotry follow 
them to this. In investigating the records of past 
times, we uniformly peiceive, that man has always 
boasted of his freedom of opinion, yet so anomalous 
is our nature, than when these opinions have come 
in collision with the prevailing impulses of public 
prejudices, the mighty arm of persecution has been 
raised against those, who claimed the inherent rights 
of thinking for themselves. No soil, no climate, no 
matter how remote it may be, bas ever yet protected 
them. Inthe present instance these devoted Protestants 
were discovered by a bigot named Memender, who 
was instrumental in having their property sequestrat- 
ed and themselves exterminated with the most relent- 
less cruclty, unequalled by the fatal festival of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Close to the site of where these settlements were, 
and immediately at (he mouth of the St. John’s, there 
is now erected a large steam saw mill, whose puffs 
hail you several miles out at sea. As you are ap- 
proaching the coast, this gives at least a cheerful evi- 
dence of industry and enterprize. Around the mouth 
you are amused at the antic evolutions of the porpoise, 
or sea hogs, who assemble here in large droves, as if 
to join a tenor of snorts, to the hoarse bellowings of 
the mechanical monster. 


The navigation of this river is most lamentably 
impeded by a large bar that extends nearly all the 
way across its mouth, and can only be passed at 
flood tide by vessels drawing ten feet water; other- 
wise, the stream is of sufficient depth to admit ves- 
sels of the heaviest tonnage one hundred miles in the 
interior. It presents however a most majestic ap- 
pearance, disemboguing by a mouth nearly a mile 
wide, and is decidedly the most beautiful river of 
the Peninsula. Its magnificent flow of water—the 
varied scenery that adorns its banks, its peculiar ex- 
pansions and contractions, presenting to the eye a 


tion I cherish of his exalted genius and patriotism, northeast. He also judged from the gold that adorn- | cuntinued chain of lakes, which in many places mea- 
however much J may differ with him, at least on one! ed the persons of the Indians he discovered here, | sure six miles in width, then gradually rounding into 


great public question which divides our country. I (and who doubtless obtained it from the veins of 
could say nothing to the prejudice of Mr. Van Buren, Georgia and South Carolina) that the land which 
without violating a sense | entertain of his uniform| charmed him at first sight, by the rich display of 
friendship and kindness to me, or the just estimate J fiowers, and whose atmosphere was loaded with the 
have long since ſorined of his acknowledged abilities. perfume of fragrant roses, would certainly afford the 
Nor can it be expected of me as the friend and ſel- golden vein that had batHed the pursuit of all former 
low countryman of John C. Calhoun, that I should! adventurers. 


say aught against him. No, gentlemen, I have stood 
by him and with him in many a dark hour. I have 
seen him in every phase which the broad glare of his 
genius could fling on his public, and the serene tints 
of his virtues could cast on his private character. | 
have ditfered with him on a mere question of finance, 

haps in either way of doubtful expedience. But 
it has been with a profound confidence both in his 
patriotism and ability—an ability exhaustless, pene- 
trating, comprehensive, and acute, which has master- 
ed and elucidated every public question it has touch- 
ed. I am sure, gentlemen, as a South Carolinian, 
you will forgive these expressions of a pardonable 


state pride; for although I have become a citizen of 


Alabama, | cannot forget that South Carolina was the 
kind and indulgent mother of us both, and that she 
has never nourished at her bosom a son more worthy 


butu of her pride und adection tnan him, or one more 


grateful for ber kindness than myself. Yes, gentle- 


“After the termination of De Soto's efforts, many 
| other expeditions were undertaken by soldiers, who 
‘had acquired wealth and reputation under Cortes and 

Pizarro; all however were equally unfortunate, ow- 
ing doubtless, to the relentless spirit of resistance 
displayed by the Indians against all invaders, and 
also to the fool-hardiness of the adventurers them- 
selves, who instead of conciliating these stern warriors 
of the forest, usually treated them with extreme se- 
verity; they gave themselves up, also, to the indul- 
gence of every profligate vice, which blended with 
the effeminate influence of a warm and luxurious cli- 
mate, created an aputhy and enervation, that com- 
pletely prostrated their energies, and paralyzed their 
efforts; they either fell victims to the unrelenting to- 
mahawk and scalping knife of the savage, or to their 
own excessive indulgences. 


Robertson's history of America. 
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no greater width than one thousand yards; the mag- 
nificent growth of timber decorating its borders, the 
monotony of which is frequently broken by clear- 
ings that afford a rich display of cotton growth, add 
to this the cheering sight of numerous coasters and 
steamboats continually to be seen traversing one hun- 
dred and fifty miles into the interior. diving as it 
were into the very bowels of the most fertile re- 
gions : f E. Fiorida;all taken together present an impo- 
ising and beautiful p-rspective, that arcusesa the pca 
nation, and vividuy impresses tie mind of os 


with the vast ruportance fais stream meso . fe 
be to the prosperity ‘and wealth of the teri: > 
Jacksonville is the only town on this river and is 
situated about thirty miles from the mouth. It is 
the Borough of Duval county, and is built at the 
lower end of one of the widest expansions, which 
measrres a small distance above the town at feist 
five miles across, and of great depth, which greatly 
contributes to the 1 aud health of the place. 
it has about 200 inhabitants, but presents an ap- 
arance as you approach for having twice that num- 
ber, owing to its having been during the war a mili- 
tary depot; the numerous houses then built for the 
accommodation of the-army, and thore who were 
driven from the interior, are yet standing, and are 
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vacant. The inhabitants are intelligent and “mirabile 
dictu,” industrious, being composed chiefly of mer- 
chants and lawyers, many of whom are from the 
northern states. 

As you progress upwerds towards Black Creek, 
twenty miles from Jacksonville, the wrecks of many 

lantations are to be seen, that eight years ago were 

in full splendor of successful cultivation. The num- 
ber of settlements that once gave life and animation 
to the banks of this noble river, have almost entirely 
disappeared in consequence of the Jong protracted 
Ind ian warfare. The rich orange groves that once 
adorned its borders have given place to pines and 
scrubby oaks—No longer are we cheered by the 
hearty laugh of the negro, or made welcome by his 
hospitable owner, the devastating power of war has 
destroyed all this, and in sailing up this beautiful 
stream, an air of stillness made melancholy by the 
continued sights of former ease impresses a beholder 
with the idea that he is traversing the waters of a new 
and uninhabited country. 

At Black Creek the ruins of an old sawmill were 
pointed out to me, whose owner was slain and scalp- 
ed within sight of a steamboat full of armed men, 
before any could land to the rescue; they set fire to 
the mill and escaped to the hammocks. This creek 

ssesses many singular characteristics: jts banks are 

ow, flat, and in many places marshy. The water 

is jet black and the scales of the fish caught in it are 
of the same color. J was struck with this by catch- 
ing several large sun fish whose natural golden tinge 
was entirely effaced. Vessels that navigate the St. 
John’s are able to ascend this as far as Garrison’s 
Ferry, fifteen miles from its confluence, but itis with 
considerable labor, as the creek is so narrow that the 
branches of the largest trees extend over from the 
opposite sides on many places and almost interlock; 
the easiest way we found to progress onwards was to 
to stretch a long rope ahead, tie to different points, 
and haul up. Here appears to be the head quarters 
of all the alligators upon the St. John’s. I never saw 
half the number congregated in so small a space be- 
fore; they showed themselves too with such reckless 
impunity even after discovering us that I began al- 
most to credit a story told me before coming here 
that I would find these monsters so numerous that a 
nalire had but to whistle up his tame one, jump upon 
his back, and trot off in any direction he pleased. 


Upon my arrival at Garey's Ferry, I found nothing 
there half so agreeable as the horses and servants 
wailing my appearance to carry me across to the 
rich high lands of Alachua, a distance of 40 miles. 
In going over, an occurrence happened to me, which 
shows that one will sometimes meet with queer men 
as well as animals in the woods. Considering myself 
a tolerable good woodsman, I had allowed my guide 
to geta considerable distance ahead, feeling confident 
if Faid lose sight of him, I could easily keep his 
tracks. In this way I travelled leisurely along until 
the close of the day, when 1 suddenly came to a 
point where the road struck off in various directions; 
the proper one for me to select was now a question. 
I endeavored to find the tracks my guide had made, 
but “nigger like” he had taken to the woods in pre- 
ference to keeping the open way. Like Obidah, 
the son of Abesisina,” I had not the evening carols 
of the bird of Paradise tocalm my solitude, nor high 
hills to mount to gain fresh prospects; all around was 
a level pine forest, the stiliness of which was pain- 
fully prs pees by the unpleasant screechings of 
the night owl. I therefore resolved upon the more 
vulgar method of “raising a rumpus” by myself, 
and made the woods reverberate with my whoops 
and yells; they were soon answered, and | immedi- 
ately saw looming through the woods, a singular 
Jooking figure mounted upon a small dingy pony; as 
he approached I perceived he was heavily armed 
with pistols and a ong knife, a hunting pouch made 
of an undressed fox skin hung to his side, he had on 
an old regimental fatigue coat that was adorned witb 
“patch upon patch, yet still left a hole in the mid- 
dle,“ for around his shoulder blades it was worn 
completely through; his lower Jimbs were encased in 
Jeather, and upon his head was stuck a small glazed 
skull cap, beneath which such whiskers, and mous- 
staches projected forth, surpassing in magnitude, 
and dazzling redness any I ever expect to see again, 
unless I should once more see the opera of Norma 
performed;—when I glanced towards his feet, I es- 
pied a large pair of moccasins; this was enough for 
me; 1 cocked my rifle, sprung from my horse, and 
seized the nighest tree in a twinkling, and stood 
ready upon my guard, for I really believed the In- 
dians were upon me, and resolved to have at least 
one fire for my scalp; he motioned for me to lower 
my piece, and spluttered something in broken Eng- 
lish, which only confirmed my first impressions, and 
it was with hesitancy I allowed him to approach.— 
He came on however exclaiming “me no mgin, mea 
Pole,—what! you take me for an ingin? ha, ha, ha, 
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good, that makes me laug vorst-thrate”. Ieame out 
ſrom behind my tree and extended my hand, which 
he shook with great cordiality; and immediately of- 
fered me his canteen; l reciprocated by giving him 
mine, of which he drank freely, declaring that it was 
“vorst thrate.“ He told me his name was —— 
——, and asked me so many questions with such ex- 
treme volubility, and such bad English, that it was 
impossible for me to understand him. I replied in 
French, and begged if he comprehended me to reply 
in that language; be did so very agreeably, and ap- 
peared delighted at understanding my bad French 
better than I did his murdered English. I told him 
l had lost my guide, and wished to be put in the road 
leading to Newnaneville. 

“Well, says he, my way is towards Black creek, 
but as it is almost dark, I think we had better seek 
a comfortable spot for camping, as we are too far 
from any house to expect pleasanter quarters than 
dry ground and a blue sky. He then turned his 
horse into a track which he informed me was my 
route, and we both jogged on together mutually 
pleased with each other’s company. 1 found him to 
be an intelligent man, but our conversation was 
abruptly broken off by his making suddenly into the 
woods. I soon discovered the object of his pursuit; 
a fine doe sprung out of some under brush immedi- 
ately before him, he blazed away, and the deer ſell; 
—this was a “don de dieu:“ so we dismounted, and 
prepared all things for a social encampment, that is, 
we stretched our blankets upon poles so as to afford 
us a shelter from the dew, and built a fire to broil 
our venison. Jn the midst of all these preparations 
my negro appeared, who said he had turned back in 
search for me, and had been attracted to where we 
were by the report of our rifles. He proved a wel- 
come auxiliary, and we left him to prepare supper 
and take care of the horses, while the Fole enter- 
tained me by relating his adventures. 

He told me he was, one of those students attached 
to the military academy of Warsaw, who were in- 
strumental in 1828 in awakening that ardent patriot- 
ic spirit, which lay concealed under the gloom of 
despotism imposed upon his country by the Russian 
dynasty. It would be foreign to my purpose, to give 
a detail of all he related. Ihe world already knows 
but too well the unfortunate termination of the ef- 
forts made by these children of liberty to disenthral 
themselves from the yoke of a despotic government. 
He was obliged to leave his country to save his life, 
and after traversing over most of Europe, came at 
last to the United States about the beginning of the 
Florida war; having no friends, and but little money, 
he determined upon visiting the Peninsula, and join 
the army as a volunteer, hoping his talents as a 
soldier would bring him into notice. But his imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language hindered 
him from obtaining command, when opportunities 
occurred to acquire distinction; he therefore ‘‘quit in 
disgust,” and selected a piece of land in the neigh- 
borhood of Black creek, where he built a cabin, and 
cleared a few acres. Soured I presume by misfor- 
tunes, he resolved to turn hermit and grow good. 


But the dark hand of adversity had not yet releas- 
ed her grasp upon him. While absent, the Indians 
burnt his house, and destroyed the small patch of 
corn he had planted. He had endured too much, 
however, to allow this to dishearten him; he rebuilt 
his cabin, and was now living as comfortably as a 
happy disposition could make a lonely life. 

he negro came to tell us our meal was prepared; 
alter eating it, my friend enlivened by the invigorating 
influence of the wine we had, whiled away the even- 
ing by singing with a voice replete with harmony, 
several national Polish songs; we then retired under 
our blankets. 

The Pole was a sleep long before I had the least 
inclination of following his example; my spirits felt 
depressed and saddened by the recital of his misfor- 
tunes. I could not refrain from remaining awake, 
reflecting bow truly is man the creature of circum- 
stances; here was one, (notwithstanding the eccen- 
tricity of his appearance,) whose conversation evin- 
ced a fine understanding, and cultivated mind, who 
doubtless set forward in the morning of his youth, 
full of high hopes, and noble aspirations, from whose 
eyes there sill beamed forth a benignity and kindness, 
unquenched by disaster, poverty, and exile. 

lo the morning ! felt a regret at parting; and in 
giving him my hand muttered something about bright- 
er prospects, and happier days. He said nothing, but 
warmly pressed it, then turned into the woods, and 
was soon lost in the pine mazes of the forest. 

] now pushed rapidly forward, and each mile as I 
approached the rich Jands of Alachua, I met with 
innumerable instances of Indian depredations, set- 
tlements forsaken by their owners, lands overgrown, 
and houses either burnt or Jamentably dilapidated; so 
that those who are now returning to their old homes, 
have almost as much labor to perform, as when they 
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originally cleared the land. Alachua county has been 
more especially the scene of Indian depredations than 
any other section of Florida; family after family has 
been butchered; indeed, the settlers exposed them- 
selves with a recklessness, only to be accounted for, 
by the continuance of scenes of the most barbarous 
cruelty and bloodshed; like experienced soldiers, 
their feelings became hardened to the real dangers 
of their situation, and they hazarded their lives in 
the protection of their property until every prospect 
subsided of a speedy termination of hostilitres.— 
When they had collected together in places for mu- 
tual protection, they were often induced to return, as 
is alleged. by reiterated assurances given them by 
commanding officers, that their enemies were either 
driven in, or cooped up within the narrow precincts 
of the everglades. Those who relied on these us- 
sertions, soon had reason to repent their credulity; 
for when they imagined they were dwelling in per- 
fect security, like wolves would these Indians come 
from their hiding places, and glut their vengeance 
by destroying property and life. Instances have 
been related that impress me with the belieſ, that all 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were 
mercy to this new scene of savage sirife; fathers 
butchered before their children, and children before 
their mother, reserving her as the last sacrifice, to 
endure the more exquisite torture of witnessing the 
death agonies of those whom she cherished dearer 
than life. 

It is obvious that no country could be more ſavor- 
able for a long continuance of savage warfare than 
this, interspersed as it is, throughout every section, 
with hammocks and lagoons, varying from one to 
fifteen miles in length and breadth. so thick with 
every variety of brush-wood, that the sun himself 
can scarce get through; and often when it was be- 
heved that a horde of savages were confined within 
the limits of one of thcse places, especially, if they 
remained quiescent several weeks, the country would 
be again startled, by hearing of some new depreda- 
tions committed by the same gang in an opposite 
part of the Peninsula. to the great mortification of 
the men who had uselessly devoted labour and time, 
in searching through the intricate and marshy places, 
in which it was supposed their enemies were secret- 
ed. In this way, and under these circumstances have 
a few hundred miserable savages been able to keep 
the whole Peninsula in terror, and baffle the pursuit 
of large armies, commanded by officers of conspicu- 
ous reputation,for the past seven years; and at length, 
only brought under subjection by long persecution, 
and continued captures, that have so reduced their 
force as to render them unable longer to resist. 

There is no war upon ancient or modern record 
sustained by savages against disciplined troops, in a 
manner more extraordinary than this of which I am 
now writing, except the maroon war of Jamaica, 
which may probably bear comparison. 


Like Florida, the whole interior of this Island 
abounds with brush-wood end gigantic grass, capa- 
ble of concealing any number of men, in which the 
maroons discovered sub-labyrinths, intricate, tortuous, 
and dangerous in the extreme; originally made b 
wild-hogs; through these they would travel upon all- 
fours for miles, until coming to an opening, they 
could destroy life in perfect safety to themselves. In 
this manner did they bid defiance, and baffle the pur- 
suit of the English soldiers for years, until finally 
they were induced to offer them the most liberal 
terms to cease hostilities. l 

Had any person felt desirous to emulate the ac- 
tions of general Marion by living a swamp life, and 
fight the Indians in their own way, they certainly 
have had a fine opportunity in the present war. i am 
surprised that among so many aspirants after milita- 
ry honors, who abound in the territory, some one did 
not select this method to acquire reputation. 

The Seminoles are not a distinct tribe of them- 
selves, but were originally made upof renegades 
from the Creeks, Choctaws and the various tribes 
that formerly occupied the southern section of this 
country. They selected this place as being in their 
imagination upon the out-skirts of creation. Its na- 
tural formation also affording them protection from 
the persecutions of their enemies. 
well made and athletic, their featsof agility sur- 
prising those who have contended against them. 
They can climb trees like monkeys, and frequently 
in battle have made Jairs upon the tops of the high- 
est pines, where they could remain in perfect safety 
and shoot down upon the heads of their antagonists; 
in this manner they were able to pick off many of 
our best officers, and when discovered descended to 
the ground with the velocity of the squirrel. With 
characteristic keenness of hearing, they are able to 
detect movements made against them at a distance 
while theirs to us would be totally inaudible: patient 
of hunger and fatigue, they can subsist for days upon 
the nutritious herbs and roots found in the woods. 


They are tall, 
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Every man among them possesses a rifle, but their 
accuracy of fire is greatly inferior to our woodsmen, 
and singular to say, they have never at any time been 
discovered without an abundant supply of powder 
and ball. 

Although several murders have been committed 
within the last twelve months, it is doubtful whether 
Indians or run-away slaves have been guilty of them; 
and it has now becowe the gencral impression, even 
in the territory, that the war is terminated; all the 
chiefs that yet remain have surrendered, except that 
notorious rogue Sam Jones, who has proved himself 
to be one of the most skillful generals and accom- 
plished warriors that has ever existed in any age; 
with but a handful of men and squaws he has been 
able to baffle fur the past seven years our most dis- 
tinguished generals and naval lieutenants; and now 
roams free and unmolested along the glorious shore 
of the Florida Atlantic; an unrestrained trapper of 
the St Lucie and Jupiter hunting grounds, a terror 
to wrecked crews and a dangerous neighbor to the 
hardy south Florida settler. Sam has not been visi- 
ble to the pale faces since 1839, and nothing definite 
has been heard from him until recently. When at 
the polite request of Gen. Worth, to come in,“ he 
returned the uncourteous answer ‘‘taslenuggee wahoo 
bosk” which literally means, when translated, ‘I°ll 
see you d—d first.” 

It must be confessed, these Indians have had 
strong reasons to contend with that vindictiveness pe- 
culiar to their nature, against all encroachments of 
the whites. From the time this country came un- 
der American jurisdiction, nothing but continued 
impositions have been practised towards them. On 
more than one occasion, has the writer been inform- 
ed, that a set of worthless wretches has gone among 
them and spread the rumor that General Jackson 
was marching down upon them with thousands of 
American troops, to drive them out of the country 
and deprive them of their property; reports like this 
in connection with a name so much dreaded among 
them, often induced them to abandon their crops, 
and sell their cattle and slaves at great sacrifice: 
whereby the cupidity of speculators was gratified, 
but reduced their credulous victims to absolute star- 
vation and want. From such reiterated violation of 
their rights, was it not natural that every feeling of 
animosity should be aroused? and make them no 
longer trust a people who had uniformly infringed 
those feelings of ‘“‘sclf-right’ that Providence has 
planted in the bosom of every man, so powerfully, 
that no matter what may be his complexion, neither 
ignorance can stifle nor the enervation of refine- 
ment extinguish them. 

It was supposed before the war, they had become 
so humbled that they would willingly have succumb- 
ed to any system for their amelioration,—then was 
the time for our government to have driven off those 
blackguards who hung around them like birds of 
prey, undermining their morality, and infecting them 
with that devouring miasma— the love of liquor.“ 
Schools should have been introduced and efforts 
made to civilize the main body of the nation, by dis- 
seminating religion and education among them. It 
is true isolated instances have occurred where edu- 
cation has been bestowed upon a solitary Indian of a 
tribe, who, when thrown upon the world, and per- 
mitted to think for himself. with the love of kindred, 
the influence of early association, was induced to re- 
turn to the home of his childhood, where he knew 
hind hearts and open arms were ready to receive 
him; had that home been cheered with the benign in- 
fluences of Christianity, he doubtless would have 
remained a proud monument to those who had be- 
stowec upon him their Kindness and attention. We 
boast of our philanthrophy,—our desire to plant the 
banners of civilization upon the outer walls of the 
world; why then have we neglected within our own 
bosom, a race universally acknowledged to possess a 
superiority of intellect? Half the money expended 
in the Florida war would have crowned with success 
an undertaking fraught with so much goodness. 


I know there are some who will smile with con- 
tempt at the idea of tuming an Indian: but how li- 
mited must be the conception—how illiberal the 
mind—and how little or partially must they have 
studied human nature who imagine that the degrad- 
ed African is easier tobe influenced by good pre- 
cepts than the noble, and high minded child of the 
forest. The only difference among the human race, 
results from the difference of education; we all only 
reflect the knowledge of those who are gone before 
us. Then why should these be incorrigible! Look 
at the city of Mexico when discovered, and you will 
behold rare talents displayed by Indiuns in the arts 
and sciences; and with the sceptical, attempt to say 
that nature has prescibed bounds to the minds of 
races or colors! 

History has portrayed in vivid colors the cruclties 
of the Spaniards towards the aborigines, It willas 
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unerringly record our own: and we will descend to Nicholson U. S. N, tothe Boston publishers of th, 
posterity with the bright pages of our history black-| hook, certifies the veracity of the writer. 
ened with the blood of the exterminated Indian. Nury Yard Boston, July 14th, 1843. 
Jam not surprised that they should have ſought 26 oGENTIENMEN: I beg to return, through you, my 
strenuously for this section of country; the rich) thanks for the book sent me by the author of “Thirty 
prairies and hammocks surpass in point of fertility | Years from Home, ora Voice from the Main Deck; 
most lands of this description to be found in the being the experience of Samuel Leech”—who was 
south; interspersed however, with great quantities of | one of the crew of the Macedonian, when she was 
pine barren not susceptible of cultivation, but over j captured by the U. S. frigate United States on the 
which herds of marked cattle owned by the diffe-| 25th of October, 1812, when our country was engag- 
rent planters indiscriminately roam: the immense ed in war with England. 
number can easily be imagined, when it is known] J have read it with muck pleasure, as it gives a 
that from Alachua county alone, the Indians have graphic and correct account of the action, as well as 
driven off since the war commenced, more than the manners and custome on board men of war at 
20,000 head. that time; and I have no doubt it is as valuable a book 
The idea of sterility is usually associated with pine to put into the hands of the young, as the one writ- 
lands; this opinion may be correct, so far as it isap-|ten by Mr. Dana, called “Two Years before the 
plicable to the north; here however, it is different;; Mast.“ Mr. Leech has been led to become a sober 
many of the most useful products of the south are and religious man, and therefore a valuable citizen 
the congenial plants of a sandy soil, where pitch | of our country, and I hope his example may induce 
pines grow most luxuriantly: indeed, I have seen] many of his readers to follow his moral and reli- 
many settlements established in the midst of the gious manner of life, which tends to the honor of his 
pine forest, and succeeded admirably in raising | adopted country’s institutions. 
twenty bushels of corn to the acre, the black and} I beg leave to correct an impression which Mr. 
green seed cotton, and even the sugar cane which! Leech leaves upon the minds of his readers, relative 
always requires land of superior quality to make it a to the superior size of the frigate United States to 
successful product of cultivation. that of the Macedonian, which gave, in his opinion, 
The general character of Florida lands is of a such a decided superiority to the United States. He 
light sandy nature, based upon clay and rotten lime- | should not lose sight of the fact thut the United States 
stone to be found at various depths below the sur-] being so much larger, she should have been more 
face of the earth; from its very lightness I should! frequently struck by the shot from the Macedonian, 
conceive it was not capable of bearing many ex- then she was. To the best of my recollection. but 
hausting crops; this however, is in a measure coun- three round shot, and twelve grape shot struck the 
terbalanced by the universal possession of cattle by | hull ofthe United States—and of killed and wounded, 
the planters who can with convenience to themselves | there were five killed and seven wounded. The Ma- 
turn them in at night and in this way soon resusci- | cedonian was captured by the superior gunnery of 
tate impoverished fields, there is also a peculiar! the frigate United States, as shown by the lossof kil- 
fertilizing principle pervading the very air, and sub- Jed and wounded, as well as the wreck she displayed 
siding to the earth, which soon enables old fields) after the action, as was admitted by the correct nar- 
to renovate themselves; this principle is considered | ratur of the fight. Iam, gentlemen, very respecte 
as generated from the saline particles which are fully, your obedient servant, 
carried by the sea breezes on to the laud. JOHN B. NICOLSON. 
It is not my desire to impress the idea of universal | Then Lieutenant on board the frigate United States. Mes- 
fertility, but to caution those who are unacquainted| ers Tappan & Denner, Boston. 
with the subject, from condemning the vast pine re-| The Sabbath came and it brought with it a stiff 
gions of Florida to neglect; they will yield an ample | breeze. We usually made a sort of a holiday of this 
return for the Jabor bestowed upon them, and con-| sacred day. After breakfast it was common to mus- 
vince the enterprising that sterility is not a conse- ter the entire crew on the spar deck, sometimes in 
quent attendant on light soils and sandy regions. blue jackets and white trowsers, or blue jackets and 
In order more effectually to subdue the irascible | blue trowsers; at other times in blue jackets, scarlet 
spirit of the Indians, and establish peace upon a firm | vests, and blue ot white trowsers; with our anchor 
basis, by encouraging emigration, a recent congress buttons glancing in the sun. and our black glossy 
was induced to passa law to be in force until the 4th | hats, ornamented with black ribbons, and with the 
August next, allowing 160 acres to each settler who | name of our ship painted on them. After muster, we 
would locate himself for5 consecutive years, and | frequently had church service read by the captain; 
clear 5 acres within one year after the issue of his] the rest of the day was devoted to idleness. But we 
permit, south of a certain designated line. Since] were destined to spend the Sabbath just introduced 
the cessation of hostilities, it has had the desired | to the reader in a different manner. 
effect of pouring into the territory a population it} We had scarcely finished breakfast, before the man 
would not otherwise have acquired for years; those | at the mast head shouted out ‘sail ho!” 
who have availed themselves of the government do-| The captain rushed upon deck exclaiming ‘mast 
nation are generally of the poor and industrious | head there.“ 
class, who are willing to endure the danger of a] Sir.“ 
frontier life for the benefit derived in selecting as] ‘Where away is the sail?’ 
rich lands as they can discover. The law has had The precise answer to the question I do not recol- 
no effect to terminate the war, for J do not know an lect, but the captain proceeded to ask, ‘what does she 
instance ef any person risking a settlement until the look like?“ 
U. S. officers declared that hostilities had ceased. ‘A square rigged vessel, sir,“ was the reply of the 
Since that time the tide of emigration has been] Jook-out. À 
very great, the land office at Newnansville has issu-| After afew minutes the captain shouted again, 
ed near 600 permits, and I presume the land offices | ‘mast head there!’ 
at St. Augustine and Tallahassee as many more.| ‘Sir! 
Such has been the rapid influx that great distress iss ‘What does she look like?“ 
experinced for the want of provisions; there is not; A large ship, sir, standing towards us!’ 
corn enough in the conntry to supply this super-| By this time most of the crew were on deck, eager- 
abundant population: the planters who returned tof ly straining their eyes to obtain a glimpse of the ap- 
their homes last year early enough to make a crop, | proaching ship, and murmuring their opinions to each 
merely planted sufficient for family necessities: and other on her probable character. Then came the 
with no view to benefit their neighbors. voice of the captain shouting, ‘Keep silence fore and 
Although the country allotted to these newcomers | aft? Silence being secured, he hailed the look-out, 
is known here as the “Promised Land,” it certainly | who, to the question of what does she look lke? re- 
does not yet flow with milk and honey, and l know | plied, ‘A large frigate bearing down upon us, sir!“ 
of nothing that would have a greater tendency to} A whisper ran along the crew that the stanger ship 
preserve life and benefit these Israelites, than a good was a Yankee frigate. The thought was confirmed 
shower of manna. A. H. J. by the command of ‘All hands clear the ship for ac- 
tion, aho! 
7 Ei et ie a The drum and fife beat to quarters; bulkheads were 
NAVAL BATTLE. knocked away: the guns were released from their 
confinement; the wholedread paraphernalia of battle 
were produced: and after the lapse of a few minutes 
of hurry and confusion, every man and boy was at 
his post, ready to do his best service for his country, 
except the band, who, claiming exemption from the 
affray, safely stowed themselves away in the cable 
tier. We had only one sick man on the list, and he, 
at the cry of the battle, hurried from his cot, fecble 
as he was, to take his post of danger. A few of the 
Junior midshipurau were stationed below, on the berth 
deck, with orders, given in our hearing, to shoot any 
man who attempted to run from his quarters. 


* 


BETWEEN THE FRIGATE U. STATES AND 
THE BRITISH FRIGATE MACEDONIAN. 
The following account of the battle between the 

American frigate United States, and British frigate 

Macedonian, in the last war, is froma new work 

entitled “Thirty years from home, or a voice from 

the main deck,“ by Samuel Leech. Mr. Leech was 

a lad at the titne of the battle, on board the Maccdo- 

nian, and his impressions of so terrible a contest are 

much more vivid than any thing gleaned from an of- 
ficial account. The following letter from Com. 
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Our men were all in good spirits, tho’ they did not 
scruple to express the wish that the coming foe was 
a Frenchman rather than a Yankee. We had been 
told by the Americans on board, that frigates in the 
American service carried more and heavier metal 
than ours. This, together with our consciousness of 
superiority over the French at sea, led us to a pre- 
ference for a French antagonist. 

The Americans, among our number, felt quite dis- 
concerted, at the necessity which compelled them to 
fight against their own countrymen. One of them, 
named John Card, as brave a scaman as ever trod a 
plank, ventured to present himself to the captain, as 
prisoner, frankly declaring his objections to fight.— 
Phat officer, very ungenerously ordered him to his 
quarters, thieatening to shoot him ifhe made the re- 
quest again. Poor fellow! He obeyed the unjust 
command, and was killed by a shot from his own 
countrymen. This fact is more disgraceful to the 
captain of the Macedonian, than even the Joss of a 
ship. It was a gross and palpable violation of the 
rights of man. 

As the approaching ship showed American colors, 
all doubt of her character was at an end. We must 
fight her,’ was the conviction of every breast. Every 
possible arrangement that could ensure success was 
accordingly made. The guns were shotted; the 
matches lighted; for although our guns were furnish- 
ed with first rate locks, they were also provided with 
matches attached by Jinyards, in case the lock should 
miss fire. A lieutenant then passed through the ship, 
directing the marines and boarders, who were furnish- 
ed with pikes, cutlasses and pistols, how to proceed 
if it should be necessary to board the enemy. He 
was followed by the captain, who exhorted them to 
fidelity and courage urging upon their consideration 
the well known motto of the brave Nelson, ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty.“ In addition to all 
these preparations on deck, some men were stationed 
in the tops with arms, whose duty it was to attend to 
trimming the sails. and to use their muskets provided 
we came to close action. There were others also 
below, called sail trimmers, to assist in working the 
ship, should st be necessary to change her position 
during the battle. 

My station was at the fifth gun on the main deck. 
It was my duty to supply the gun with powder, a boy 
being appointed to each gun in the ship on the side 
we engaged. For this purpose a woolen screen waa 

laced before the entrance to the magazine, with a 
fole in 1t, through which the cartridges were passed 
to the boys; we received them there, aud covering 
them with our jackets, -hurried to our respective 
guns. The precautions are observed to prevent the 
powder taking fire before it reaches the gun. 


Thus we all stood, waiting orders in motionless 
suspense. At last we fired three guns from the lar- 
board side of the main deck; this was fullowed by the 
command, ‘cease firing; you are throwing away your 
shot!” 

Then came the orders to ‘wear ship,’ and prepare 
to attack the enemy with our starboard guns. Soon 
after this | heard u firing from some other quarter, 
which I at first supposed to be a discharge trom our 
quarter deck guns, though it proved to be the roar of 
the enemy's cannon. | 

A strange noise, such as Í never heard before, next 
arrested my attention; it sounded like the tearing of 
sails, just over our heads. This I soon ascertained 
to be the wind of the enemy’s shot. The firing after 
a few minutes’ cessation, recommenced. The roar- 
ing of cannon could be heard from all parts of our 
trembling ship and mingling as it did with that of 
our foes, it made a most hideous noise. By-and-by, 
l heard the shots strike the side of our ship; the 
whole scene became indescribably confused and hor- 
rible; it was like some awful tremendous thunder 
storm, whose dealening is attended by incessant 
streaks of lightning, carrying death in every flash, 
and strewing the deck with the victims of its wrath; 
only in one respect, the scene was rendered more hor- 
rible than that, by the presence of torrents of blood 
which dyed our decks. 

Though the recital may be painful, yet as it will 
reveal the horrors of war, and show at what a fearful 
price a victory is won or lost, I will present the reader 
with things as they met my eye during the progress 
of that dreadful fight. 1 was busily supplying my 
gun with powder, when ] saw blood suddenly fly trom 
the arm of a man stationed at our gun. {Í saw noth- 
ing strike him; the effect alone was visible; in an 
instant the third lieutenant tied his handkerchief 
round the wounded arm, and sent the groaning wretch 
below to the surgeon. 

The cries of the wounded now rang through all 
parts of the ship. These were carried to the cock- 
pit as fast as they fell, while those more fortunate 
men who were killed outright, were immediately 
thrown overboard. As I was stationed but a short 
distance from the main hatchway, 1 could catch a 


glance at all who were carried below. A glance 


was all Į could indulge in, for the boys belonging to 
the guns next to mine were wounded in the early 
part of the action, and I had to spring with all my 
might to keep three or four guns supplied with car- 
tridges. I saw two of these Jads fall nearly toge- 
ther. One of them was struck in the leg by a Jarge 
shot; and had tosuffer amputation above the wound. 
The other had grape or canister shot sent through 
hisancle. A stout Yorkshireman lifted him in his 
arms, and hurried him to the cockpit. He had his 
foot cut off, and was thus made Jame for life. Two 
of the boys stationed on the quarter deck were kill- 
ed. They were both Portuguese. A man, who saw 
one of them killed, afterward told me that his pow- 
der caught fire and burnt the flesh almost off his 
face. In this pitiable situation, the agonized boy 
lifted up both hands as if imploring relief, when a 
passing shot instantly cut him in two. 


I was an eye-witness to a sight equally revolting. 
A man named Aldrich had one of his hands cut off 
by a shot, and almost at the same moment he re- 
ceived another shot, which tore open his bowels in a 
terrible manner. As he fell, two or three men 
caught him in their arms, and, as he could not live, 
threw him overboard. 

One of the officers in my division also fell in my 
sight. He was a noble-hearted fellow, named Nan 
Kivell. A grape or canister shot struck him near 
the heart; exclaiming, ‘Oh! my God!’ he fell and was 
carried below, where he shortly after died. 


Mr. Hope, our first lieutenant, was also slightly 
wounded by a gummet, or small iron ring probably 
torn trom a hammock clew by a shot. He went be- 
low, shouting to the men to fight on. Having had 
his wounds dressed he came up again, shouting to us 
atthe top of his voice, and bidding us fight with all 
our Ea There was not aman in the ship but 
would have rejoiced had he been in the place of our 
master’s mate, the unfortunate Nan Kivell. 


The battle went on. Qur men kept cheering with 
all their might. I cheered with them, though] con- 
fess | scarcely knew for what. Certainly there was 
nothing very inspiriting in the aspect of things where 
{ was stationed. So terrible had been the work of 
destruction round us, it was termed the slaughter- 
house. Not only had we had several boys and men 
killed or wounded, but several of the guns were dis- 
abled. The one I belonged to had a piece of the 
muzzle knocked out: and when the ship rolled, it 
struck a beam of the upper deck with such force as 
to become jammed and fised in that position. A 
twenty-four pound shot had also passed through the 
screen of the magazine, immediately over the ori- 
fice through which we passed our powder. The 
schoolmaster received a death-wound. The brave 
boatswain, who came from the sick bed tothe din of 
battle, was fastening a stopper on a back stay which 
been shot away, when his head was smashed to 
pieces by a cannon ball; another man, going to com- 
plete the unfinished task, was also struck down. 
Another of our midshipmen also received a severe 
wound. The unfortunate ward room steward, who 

ſattempted to cut his throat un a former occasion, 
was killed. A fellow named John, who for some 
petty offence, had been sent on board as a punish- 
ment, was carried past me wounded. l distinctly 
' heard the large blood-drops fall, pat, pat, pat, on the 
deck; his wounds were mortal. Even a poor goat, 
kept by the officers for her milk, did not escape the 
general carnage; her hind legs were shot off, and 
poor Nan was thrown overboard. 


Such was the terrible scene, amid which we kept 

on our shouting and firing. Our men fought like ti- 
gers. Some of them pulled off their jackets, others 
i their jackets and vests; while some, still more de- 
termined, had taken off their shirts, and, with no- 
thing but a handkerchief tied around their waist- 
bands of their trowers, fought like heroes. I also 
observed a boy named Cooper, stationed at a gun 
some distance from the magazine. He came to and 
fro on the full run, and appearing to be as merry as 
a cricket.“ The heutenant cheered him along, oc- 
casionally by saying, ‘well done, my boy, you are 
worth your weight in gold.’ ` 

I have often been asked what were my feelings 
during this fght. I felt pretty much as I suppose 
every one does at such a time. That men are with- 
out thought when they stand amid the dying and the 
dead, is too absurd an idea to be entertained a mo- 
ment. Weall appeared cheerful, but I know that 
many a serious thought ran through my mind; still, 
what could we do but keep up a somblance, at least, 
of animation? To run from our quarters would have 
been certain death from the hands of our own ofi- 
cers; to give way to gloom, or to show fear, would 
do no good, and might brand us with the name of 
cowards, and ensure certain defeat. Our only true 


situation, by fighting bravely and cheerfully. I 
thought a great deal however, of the other world; 
every groan, every falling man, told me that the 
next instant I might be before the Judge of all the 
earth. For this, I felt unprepared; but beihg with- 
out any particular knowledge of religious truth, I 
satisfied myself by repeating the Lord’s prayer, and 
promising that if spared, l would be more attentive 
to religious duties than ever before. This promise 
I had no doubt, at the time, of keeping; but I have 
learned since that it is easier to make promises 
amidst the roar of the battle's thunder, or in the 
horrors of shipwreck, than to keep them when dan- 
ger is absent, and safety smiles upon our path. 
While these thoughts secretly agitated my bosom, 
the din of battle continued. Grape and canister 
shot were pouring through our port holes like leaden 
rain, carrying death in the trail. The large shet 
came against the ship’s side like iron hail. shaking 
her to the very keel, or passing through her timbers, 


jand scattering terrific splinters, which did a more ap- 


palling work than even their own eager A blows. 
The reader may form an idea of the effect of grape 

and canister, when he is told that grape shot is form- 

ed hy seven or eight balls confined to an iron and 

tied in a cloth. These balls are scattered by the ex- 
plosion of the powder. Canister shot is made by 

filling a powder canister with balls, each as large as 
two or three musket balls; these also scatter with 

direful effect when discharged. What then with the 
splinters, cannon balls, grape and canister, poured 

incessantly upon us, the reader may be assured, that 
the work of death went on in a manner which must 
have been satisfactory even to the King of Terrors 
himself, 

Suddenly the rattling of the iron hail ceased We 
were ordered to cease firing. A profound silence 
ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of the 
brave sufferers below. It wassoon ascertained that the 
enemy had shot ahead to repair damages, for she was 
not so disabled but she could sail without difficult); 
while we were so cut up that we lay utterly helpless, 
Our head braces shot away, the fore and main top- 
masts were gone; the mizzen mast hung over the 
stern, having carried several men over in 1's fall; we 
were in a state of complete wreck. 

A council was now held among the officers on the 
quarter deck. Our condition was perilous in the ex- 
treme; victory or escape was alike hopele-s. Our 
ship was disabled; many of our men were killed. and 
many more wounded. The enemy would without 
doubt bear down upon us iu a few moments, nd. as 
she could now choose her own position, would with- 
out doubt rake us fore and aft. Any further resis- 
tance was, therefore folly. So. in spite of the hot 
brained lieutenant, Mr. Hope, who advised them not 
to strike, but to sink along side, it was determined to 
strike our bunting. This was done by the hands of 
a brave fellow named Watson, whose saddened 
brow told how severely.it pained his lion heart todo 
it. Tome it was a pleasing sight, for l had seen 
fighting enough for one Sabbath; more than I wished 
to see again on a week day. His Britannic: majes- 
ty’s frigate Macedonian was now the prize of the 
American frigate United States. 


[The publication of the foregoing account from a 
person on board the Macedonian, has elicited from a 
correspondent of the Boston Journal. a copy of a 
letter written immediately after the battle by a vol- 
unteer on board the United States at the time,—which 
is an appropriate accompainment:] 

At sea. Oct. 26, 1812, lat 1, lon. 29. 

My pear Frienps: I will endeavor to give you 
something like an account of what I have witnessed 
since we parted. The gentry who have heretofore 
done the sea fighting of the world, have represented 
it as a business so frightful, have so filled our ears 
with the thundering. description of the cannonade, 
and so wrung our sympathies with the agonies of the 
wounded and dying, that had I not just come out of 
one as noisy, at least, as any of theirs, I should think 
it a very improper sort of a picture to present to a 
lady’s eye; but it being a very tame concern, saving 
now and then a ridiculous occurrence, | not only do 
not despair of giving you a very minute account, 
which shall not affect your nerves. but 1 hope even 
to excite your curiosity as high as mine was when I 
came to sea for the purpose of seeing a fight. You 
must know that yesterday morning I was waked out 
of a sound sleep with the very agreeable intelligence 
that a frigate was in sight, „ for us, and close 
aboard. ‘How large is she?” Very large, sir. 
„Perhaps it is an American or Spanish” No sir, 
sbe has got an English flag flying.“ Give me m 
clothes.“ The purser by this time had got the intel- 
ligence. His station you know is in the cock pit, out 
of shot. With his clothes in his hand, he was darte 
ing with the rapidity of lighting for his hiding place 
when, seeing we, he stoppeu suddenly, and tuking me 


philosophy, therefore, was to make the best of our | to his cabin Come, my good ſeliow, there no 
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knowing what may happen — just subscribe this re- a direct negative, and rejected 


Ceipt for your share of the small stores.” an overwhelming majority—the professional orator 


professing their entire friendliness to fre 
there could be such 


uesday, among a variety of other business, th 
every thing was in a bustle—the hurry of prepara- | on to Decatur’s luck, I think we may reach | discussions turned mainly on the subject of Texa 
tion for battle. I met the commodore’seye. Well America by the first of December, whon I hope to | Mr. Stacy i 


sir, you are ready, I see.” es sir,” said I, in a 
very husky voice. 
BO, sir?” “Oh, yes, there she is, 
I got ona gun i of om be e 
there she was sure enough, right {Cy wou adopted, 
ing all her teeth. Ah! thought I to myself, how much ANTI-SLAVERY, OR THE WORLD’s CON- i 


VENTION IN LON DON. 


have the p casure, &c., &c. 


gards, I am, my dear friends, your much obliged and 
very humble servant, 


No; 
Si- 
cap- 


we can whip as easily under 
lence!” 
tain now 


one flag as four. 
And all was as hushed as death. Our 


Well, thought I, if you don't bibbers, which might be held an ambitious rivalry of | vention, 
h, we may | the Irish 


You will see that, at the eign Anti-Slavery Society was held, lord Morpeth 
Give up at once. Fire one broadside from | frst meetings of the anti- 


the gun-deck!” And off it went, very much like fif- given to the Protestant Episcopal | of Norwich, viscount Eberington. Mr. Howard, M. 


teen other guns,making some noise and a great smoke, church and th P.. sir G. Strickland, M. P., Mr. v. Smith, M. P., 
and then very ſaintly we heard 


but not a shot 
if they would 


The enemy however, went about again. Our sails ! C 
were hauled up, and there we lay, waiting for him phials of their 


tocome down. He came within half a mile, and Jet | struck the British enthusiasts of the convention as 
slip all his broadside, and off went ; 


There 
“Let them go down first,’ 


go u 


l and three men were picking up one of their mess- | tions, which you 


mates without a head. 
said the officer, 
en a dog. 


“Out of the 
and they threw him 


7 All this at any other time would hate been distres- 


en I got on deck, a smile 


ards, his firing ceased, and we stood 
i acknowledged he had struck. And 
And this is a 
watch, and we had been hammering away one hour 
and twenty-two minutes. What ship is this? “The 
Macedonian.” Give Commodore Decatur’s compli- 
ments to Captain Carden: he is well, 


eipline, 
our ships. 
dore told him that if 
might be able to settle those questions; till then they 
had better not be discussed. 

frigate is thought a match for any single 
afloat. She may go down sir, but she can 


He came on board looking more like a butcher than 
was literally besmeared from 
ood. He was received at the 


gangway in the most gracious manner by his old ac- 


gre this—they wont believe it till I teli 
K., was soon 

gree satisfied. He 
in 30 minutes, 
ered 


pacified and at length in some de- 


enough to make him mad. 
were lumbered with the dead and wounded. Out of 
a crew of 200 men he had 36 killed and 
Te only seven killed and five wounded. 
Was a complete wreck, j 


time could 
hare whipped just such another frigate 


in half the 


— me Se _ 
J.. eee 


were three others Americans 


They all went down. 


t with him,” | gtavating and perpetuating that bondage so wretched 
faa if he'd and criminal to the imagination of the fiery Ameri- 


Jou came to see a fight, items are extracted: 


them of it,”| b 


his duty 
slavery in Cuba and the 
unclouded tropical sun, 


have been the but not a slaveholder. 


with reference 


l 


and discourses, | and the half 
of the effect of 
denuncia- 


th 
and [ know to be operative in ag. | 


He was almost more 
i free blacks than of the 


Can apostles.” 


The London Advertiser 


gives along account of the | 
anti-slavery meetings, 


from which the following 


Statements were made respecting the condition of 


the United States, 
| bers pronounced eulogiums. 


i year were £2,197, leaving unpaid a balance due to 
; reports of Cuba were contradicted. Mr. F. R. Cock- 


the secretary of 4465. besides other 
Several resolutions, setting 
society, were passed, with 


previously, and eleven-sixteenths 
of the trea- 


many speeches. 


At the meeting at which lord Morpeth presided, 
i Mr. Lewis Tappan, of New York, made a furious 
sally against Texas, whose Population he reduced to 
one hundred thousand, (slaves included, ) and Which 


colonies. 
instructe 


at the grand temperance conference,” took 
occasion to proclaim to the British empire that “it 
i drunk 


country in these 
my seven years’ absence from 
my humble excuse. The ante. 
cedents and concomitants of very few Americans, 
British public; 

ing tropical products 
might be cone by fully Peopling the fertile jands in 
est 


rica; and to that end establishing intellectual, social, or religious repute. They can 
etween the two countries: in other words, an ex- peremptorily and without contradiction, in 
tensive system of free Passages to and fro, in shi e name of the American people, and oftener and 


government. At th 
was caviare to the 

rupted in the most disorderly 
series of resolutions, some of the 


rity in their native sphere. en y prompts 
mental doctrines of the anti-slavery creed ignorance or insignificance to record itself before the 
rest recommending his own plan. On the part of the world, is 


regular anti-slavery people, 


colonel Donat, penalty in the double exposure. If the 
ichols as an amateur, 


orning Herald and the Times may 


* 
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. a !... — Se . ee ee ee ̃ ͤ——. ee a ee i ———.!. . ̃ ͤ —— Illr— rr . xñ— 
withen your reach, I pray you to mark an editorial —— — — — they did feel constnained ot say to others “go and sin 
article of the Herald in the number of the 23d in- LORD MORPETHW’S SPEECH. no tore.” (Applause.) And as they did not pre- 
stant, on the composition and exhibitions of the’ s ————————————— (tend to immunity from blame with respect to the 
British anti-slavery societies at this epoch. The real! „The annual meeting of the British and Foreign | past, so neither did they assume (notwithstanding 


dignity and consequence of the former personnel are Anti-Slavery Society was held at Exeter Hall, Lon- what it had been permitted to them by a gracious 
ably set in contrast With the empty pretensions of the don, on the 2lst of June last, and a very crowded : Providence to do) that they could safely afford to 
present. The Times of the 28th instant ridicules the | auditory was assembled. The London Times of the | dispense with strict vigilance and persevering acts for 
vazaries of the Universal Peace Convention, and ad- 22d gives a full account of the speeches delivered on | the future in mamtaining what had been done, and in 
verts, as it has often done with signal power, to the the occasion. Lord Morpeth was chairman of the perfecting what it might yet remain to do. ‘The steps 
social eccentricities of the era and the fanaticism of meeting. He had gained to himself great populari- ! which had been recommended, and he hoped, set ow 
associations for the reform of mankind. Your cor- ty in this country, by his very correct, quiet, and foot, for effecting the final abolition of all the re- 
respondent would not join in deriding or decrying. gentlemanly conduct during his recent tour in the i maining vestiges of ancient slavery in the East Indies, 
any rational enterprises to propagate the love of United States, and by the fair, rational, and manly and of watching and guarding from all approach to 
peace and the practice of temperance; but he sees views which he has always taken of our country abuse any scheme for the transfer of the labor of 
in the proceedings and manifestoes of the conven- since his return to his own. There are very few the Africans to the West Indies, should be carefully 
tions an assuming and proscriptive spirit, judgments, | English travellers in America who are spoken of in and fully carried out and completed. Our negotia- 
and decrees which violate the rights and essential | this country with such uniform expressions of respect tions with foreign powers should not be compromis- 
independence of many and large communities, and and regard, as lord Morpeth. led by any unworthy concessions or by any misplaced 
classes, in their opinions, character, and institutions. After giving some account of the assemblage, and | compliances, even though they might come under 
The anti-slavery conſederacies excommunicate and | of some distinguished persons who were present, the so specious a title as the recommendations of the 
anathematize more overweeningly and vituperatively | Times proceeds“ ; Committee of Nations. 

than did the popes of old; the temperance societies; At 11 o'clock Mr. Hawes briefly proposed that These and other points would be no-where more 
put under the ban all except teetotallers; the peace viscount Morpeth should take the chair, as the most | keenly and sensibly felt than amongst the present as- 
reformers pass resolutions *‘condemnatory of the fitting gentleman to preside over them, whether they | sembly. Still, however, while he did not dissem- 
education of youth in military schools and of the considered his private worth or his public character. | ble the load of responsibility which origmally at- 
manufacture of offensive and defensive weapons,” be- (Applause.) Col. Nicholls seconded the motion, | tached to his own country—while he would refrain 
fore any one can discern the least probability of a ge- which was carried by acclamation. ; from gratuitous attacks upon the internal policy of 
neral renunciation of war; when the nation adopting! Viscouvr Morpetn, on taking the chair, said, that | foreign states—here. on the soil of England, under 
their sentence would make herself a sure prey to notwithstanding the flattering prelude to the motion the roof of Exeter Hall, in the chair of a meeting 
the rest, all being in military belligerant preparation, | which they had just been pleased to adopt, he felt of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at 
constantly advancing in science, art, and extent. Iti that he should much more easily find good reason the close of a convention which had summoned as- 
is understood that Jord Morpeth's appearance in the | why he should not fill the chair on that occasion than sociates from every quarter of the globe, of every 
chair at the meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- why he should. He felt, therefore, that it was bet- condition, and class, and color, with no qualification 
Slavery Society, and his compliments to the conven- ter to leave the whole responsibility of his appoint- for admission, with no bond of partnership, save an 
tion as “the great amphictyonic council of human ment to that office to those who had been mainly in- | enmity to slavery wherever it was to be found, and 
freedom” and to the heroism of the American abo- | strumental in making that selection. If, indeed, in wherever it was to be attacked and repudiated—he 
litionists, followed by his criticisms of the Ashbur-| the presence of so many, whose pretensions to this must not and could not be silent; but it was a real 
„ton negotiations and treaty, were all a tribute to the distinction were so far more numerous and powerful, and solemn duty faithfully, soberly, and without ex- 
whig cause, for which his friends, lords Palmerston | jp consequence of services rendered, of labors en- aggeration, for the truth’s sake, to record the im- 
and Russell, avail themselves of the Irish commo- dured, and of successes achieved in the great cause | pressions which he derived from the opportunities he 
tion. The Morpeth manœuvre is rather inconsistent | which had assembled them together, he could sug- bad had, imperfect as he admitted them to be, of 
with the Morpeth letter, printed and praised even in gest any thing in the way of excuse for standing | perusing the features and witnessing the aspects of 
your slaveholding states, though ambiguous and in-| where he now was, he might find it, perhaps, in the | slavery upon its own soil and beneath its own influ- 
tricate on the whole. No politician eminent in the circumstances that had happened to him within the ences. (Hear, hear.) He had had some transient 
conservative party stood forth in the eon ventions.— space of a year- chat he had had some opportunity glances at the system among the rice fields of Caro- 


Sir Robert Peel, however. must have kept an eye to of seeing by personal inspection something of the lina, and in the sugar plantations of Louisiana. He 
the favor of the British abolitionists, when he autho- operations and effects of slavery, somewhat varied in had seen the system, perhaps, in its most matured 
rized propositions to the Brazilian cabinet which he its modifications and forms. (Hear.) It was true |¢evelopement, and at one of its permanent head 
knew to be inadmissible, hopeless. His languaga is: that he had not gone to the new world across the | quarters, in the island of Cuba, upon those beaute- 

“We did propos to the government of Brazil Atlantic, where he had spent & year, upon any mis- ous shores which nature seemed to have fitted and 
to treat for the free admission of Brazilian sugar sion, or with any views especially directed to the | intended for a terrestrial paradise, where such was 
into the markets of this country, upon the condition subject of slavery, but so prominent an institution in | the prodigal richness of a tropical vegetation, such 
that the government of Brazil would take some mea, the relations of society could not fail to excite his | the unclouded brightness of a tropical climate, that 
sure for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of | attention and interest. While he remained in the | to live there he felt he could almost be a slave, but 
the slave population ol that country, and of leading, country referred to, he did not judge it to be any not a slaveholder. (Greatapplause.) Returning to 
not immediately, but gradually and ultimately, to the part of his business to obtrude his opinions unasked the American ynion, he had passed up the stream of 
extinction of slavery in that country.” and unbidden, or to withhold them when asked and | the gentle Ohio, and had seen upon one bank a series 

The whole speech of the premier, on the 22d, on | invited; to dissemble them at any time ho hoped he of slave states, on the other a series of free states; 
the sugar duties question, demands attention from | never did (hear, hear) with respect to the institutions | and he was bound to say that the comparative ap- 
the American statesman. He said on that occasion, | and relations existing in the internal policy of the | pearance of the progress of prosperity—of all that 
what appears to me demonstrably true, though the | government, or in the recesses of social life to which | constituted power and happiness, seemed to him to 
whigs denied it: he had both been admitted and welcomed. (Hear,|be just in the proportion which the most ardent 

“If we, without making any stipulation whatever] hear.) Nay, further, ever since his return, he should | friends of freedom would desire. (Applause.) He 
for the amelioration of the condition of the slave, not feel—he had not felt—himself authorized to take | then came to another and still fairer scene—to the 
were to open the British market to slave-grown su-|up the office of an adviser and an admonisher, to, St. Lawrence, which separated not the tree states 
gar from the Brazils, although there might be some-| prescribe to them the course which seemed most and the slave states of the American union, but the 
thing analogous in the principle upon which we ad- | consistent to his own sense of duty, and which he | free states of the North American republic and the 
mit slave-grown cotton, yet practically the effect} might wish to see followed by them and others. lu - provinces of the queen of Great Britain. Now, in 
would be to give an immense stimulus to the slave deed, he thought that whoever in this country ad- which of the districts under these designations, might 
trade. You would, practically, be discouraging the | dressed himself to the subject of slavery abroad | it not at least, be expected that a regard for kuman 
efforts you have been making fur years, and be ex- would do well to remember, and he hoped he should | rights would most extensively and scrupulously pre- 
citing to new exertions with regard both to slavery | bear it in his own recollection, that whatever might | vail? He could not help being much struck with a 
and the slave trade.” be the character of our ulterior proceedings with | Circumstance which he had seen mentioned in a 

Nevertheless, at one of the late meetings of the respect to slavery, we could hardly yet consider book, written by a person not actuated by any bias 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society a reverend! ourselves qualified to use a tone of unmixed self- | against either the political ors cial divisions of Ame- 


member moved the following resolve: rightevusness (hear, hear, ) or of unqualified reproach į rica, or by any overweening prejudices iu tavor of a 

“That, in the judgmeut of this convention, the on the conduct of others, not to mention other | Monarchical and aristucruticai goverpment—he 
introduction of slave-grown produce of Cuba aud grounds of national reproach or other calis for na- j meant our excellent ana ueeomy listed country wae 
Brazil into competition with the free-grown produce tional amendment, which unhappy were by no; man, Als Martioesu—it was stated by her that she 
of the British West India colonies and British India means wanting in our own internal economy.— | Was toid by the capiani of a steamer which pied on 
is rendered necessary as an act of justice to the peo-| On the subject of slavery itself. he felt that the | the river Niagara, between the American and Bri- 


ple of this country, and is in consistency with the] impression of our by-gone conduct had been too re- | this shores, that the finest sight in the world, was 
principles on which this convention is constituted.” cently effaced—the records of it were too distinctly the leap of a fugitive slave to the shore, when the 
This anda counter resolve were debated during | visible through long periods of our annals, commen- | ship neared the British territory.” (Loud applause.) 
two sittings, and at length the convention got rid of| cing almost with the birth of the slave trade itself, Now, said the noble lord, turning to several 
both by the previous question. The London Morn- staining the fair and glorious page of our virgin] American gentlemen on the platform, adie my- 
ing Chronicle of the 19th inst. affirms that the majo- reign, and rising to the very height of infamy in tne | self to you, the citizens of the United States; could 
rity of the convention were in fact favorable to the part we had taken with respect tu the Assiento treaty, | reams of arguments, or torrents of declamation put 
resolution, and voted for the previous question only | and in following this course of crime in our distant} more visibly or vividly before you the whole gist of 
because they disapproved of political topics and dis- provinces, especially on the North American conti-| this greatsubject? How long will you let it be so? 
cussions in such an assembly. ‘lhe Chronicle hasan | tinent, whose retention and enlargement of it formed | I know that there are positive enactments of your 
able editorial article on the main subject as treated | to this day a prominent subject of complaint. All constitution which you are not at liberty to contra- 
in the convention, and another on the debate in the these things sincerely repented of, and he believed | vene;] know that there are obligations to indepen- 
commons. These are in my rolls. I enclose for amply atoned for, they had reason to hope brought dent and co-ordinate communities by which you may 
ou an important document—the report of the meet- daily such a pressure of shame and responsibility be- | be bound; but till you have proceeded to the utmost 
ing of the delegates who seceded in consequence of hind them as should m propriety take {rom their tips | limits which the letter of your constitution allows. to 
the suppression of the resolve. The “split” in the] all tendency to rail and to revile, and confine their] wipe out this stain—so long as you suffer the slave- 
convention and the project of a new anti-slavery so- accusations to persuasion, entreaty, and encuurage- gung to be seen under the actual shadow of the ca- 
ciety on frec-trade priheiples are curious eveuts ful | ment. (Applause.) They did not pretend to tec! pitol of Washington—the seat of your central em- 
ef meaning. a themselves authorized ‘‘to cast the first stone,” but | pire—so long as you stretch the broad arm of your 


— — — 
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mien, with a Se at hescodig and nnecrtain 


Held. itas trae, „ene the shave trade its. as it ds 
red on from ens ef vour coasts to another, and 
even upos bue hesom ef that eceaa, wach you are 


50 fond, ad so justly fond, of terming tree—su iong 
as you allowof these and other compliances with. 


. He felt an assured confidence that the time would 


365 


— 


be thosapottcant who songht it. or however powerful: they did want such encouragecient, he might speak 

the clanmant who pressca it. (Loud applause.) Ito them in the words of a dramatic writer of our 
He rejoiced to hear that there was a prospect of K, en language: 8 

the ab-lition of slavery where, perhaps, least they “Phe poor Pasanen perishing ones! 


. . * S: . ay t a ' ny 1 ` m $ U 
would have expected it—in the republic of Texas. wil they oe lefi a pray to savage power! 
Can they lift up their harmlese hands in vain, 


the exacticus of slavery, do you not deserve to have come when the meridian sun of freedom would shine 
this picture, which IL have just porira ed to you, set on all the children of slavery. It was not for them 
before you, that the finest sight in the world—and to pronounce whether where the horizon was now 
mark well, it was said within the very sound of the most darkened, that there the rays of the morning 
dash of Niagara—the finest sight in the world, is the might not first burst forth. After a high eulogium 
leap of the fugitive slave from the vessel which con- on the venerable Thomas Clarkson, and regretting 
veys him forever froin the dominion of slavery, upon | the absence of sir T. F Buxton, the noble lord con- 
the soil subject to Great Britain! He may have gratulated the meeting that they had among them the 


come care-worn, crouching, panting, but the con- 
sciousness of acquired freedom, of a master left be- 
hind, and who never again can grasp him, gives to 
the mere motion and muscle of his limbs a play, an 
elasticity, and a moral meaning, which are nothing 
short of the sublime.” (Enthusiastic applause. )— ' 
They must all of them be aware that a treaty had 
deen concluded between the United States of Ame- 
rica and this country. He hoped he should not be 
disposed to advert to any topics foreign to the imme- 
diate purpose of the meeting, or connected with ge- 
neral politics; he might, however, observe, that he 
was on the whole inclined to view the terms of that 
treaty more favorably than some of those with whom, 
in public life, he had been most accustomed to act. 
He cordially rejoiced at its completion; but there 
were one or two points connected with it which 
seemed to him to demand attentive, and even jea- 
Jous scrutiny. One of these points related to that 
class of persons whose case he had just been con- 
sidering—the fugitive slaves into Canada. A part oſ 
the treaty related to carrying into effect the mutual 
delivery and extradition of criminals between the one 
country and the other. Before that provision could 
be ratified, it must come under the consideration of 
parliament, and he hoped that there the mode in 
which it was intended to be carried out, would be 
most carefully considered. 

It was in itself a most desirable arrangement, suit- 
ing the convenience as well as the policy of nations; 
but especial care should be taken lest there should 
be allowed any loophole for facilitating the re-deli- 
very of the fugitive slave. (Hear, hear.) He need 
hardly labor to impress on them that no two persons 
could be more distinct than the fugitive from slavery 
and the fugitive from justice. 


The danger was lest the plea for one should wear 
the semblance of the plea for the other. He was 
inclined to hold, and he believed he was justified by 
the formal decisions of our colonial authorities in so 
holding, that nothing was essential to effect the es- 
cape of the slave—the appropriation, for instance, of 
his master’s horse, and of what his master would 
call his property, the slave having none—the wages 
which he ought to receive for his labor, and his mas- 
ter’s clothes, for even the very clothes on his back 
were considered his master’s—in short that nothing 
that was essential to effect his flight ought to consti- 
tute a claim for his redelivery by our authorities to 
his former master. He was, indeed, himself dispos- 
ed to think that in any convention on our part on this 
subject we ought to have made especial exemption 
of the case of slavery, (applause) even though the 
slave should be charged with a distinct criminal ol- 
fence which would have made a freeman subject to 
redelivery, aud for this reason—because in the case 
of a free man we consign him to the ordinary ccurse 
of settled and recognised, and pre-ascertained law; 
while, in case of the slave, we could not be sure that 
we did not consign him to far more than legal retri- 


. a ' 
bution. There was horrible experience to prove this, | 


with the details of which they were most of them 
but too familiar. 
would wish in passing to mention in connexion with 
the treaty, or rather the negotiation, of Washington, 
was the case of the Creole. That case was precise- 
ly as he would have it, in the unhesitating confirma- 
tion of the act of our colonial authorities, and in the 
unconditional freedom given to the tusurgent slaves 
who entered the British territories. But in the let- 
ters which had passed between Mr. Wenster and our 
plenipotentiary, some hints had been dropped of 
special instructions being issued to the colonial go- 
vernwents on this subject. Now, if such instruc- 
tions, in contravention ot the existing laws and obli- 
gations, should be issued, he did trust that the atten- 
tien of the friends of the abolition of slavery would 
be steadily directed to them. (Hear, hear.) For if 
there was one principle in the constitution of this 
country which he trusted the people of this country 
would ever hold fast and impregnable, it was that 
upon no inch of ground within the lawful jurisdic- 
tion of England the foot of a slave should be ever 
planted, (loud applause) and that the immunities of 
the laws of our realm should never be diluted by any 
aecommoudating interpretation, however lowly might 


representatives of the Anti-Slavery Society from the 
neighboring kingdom of France. It had been their 
lot to measure their forces together on many a bat- 
tle-field, and in many an ocean conflict, but he trust- 
ed that those times of the world had now come, in 
spite of all that had been said or felt, which were to 
see them embarked ina higher and holier warfare. 
Loud applause.) Those of their French neighbors 
who had favored them with their presence that day 
might feel assured, and might inform their accom- 
plished and ardent countrymen, that within the pre- 
cincts of that hall, at least, they had met with no 
desire for freah encroachments of national territory, 
and with no disposition to grasp at excessive com- 
mercial monopoly (Hear, hear.) They met for 
the common object of putting an end to slavery; we 
asked them tocombine with us in sweeping from the 
common ocean the blood-stained flag of slavery; and 
in so glorious a competition he trusted that the feel- 
ing of every one would be, that it was right for us 
to do all that was in our power, and yet rejoice, to 
see ourselves outstripped. (Applause.) 

After expressing a hope that slavery was like to 
be abolished in the Dutch and Danish colonies, al- 
luding to the efforts in this cause of Mr. Channing 
and Mr. J.Q. Adams, and complimenting those mem- 
mers of the society who had crossed the Atlantic to 
join them, the noble lord said he could not conclude 
without rendering the homage due to the efforts of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. He should be 
the last of all permoni to derogate from the honors 
justly earned by our philanthropic statesmen, but 
there were few who could adequately estimate the 
peculiar trials which beset every step in the path of 
the American abolitionist. Slavery was not with them 
as it was with us, with an ocean interposed, but at 
their doors. It was not even a rare sight to see free 
colored persons as with us; they existed there in 
swarms, and he was not sure whether in his sojourn 
in America he had not been more particularly struck 
with the condition and treatment of the free colored 
men than even with the slaves themselves. He knew 
that slavery existed, and he had gone prepared for 


which had been delivered, 
it; but he should never forget the sort of swell] of 


Or cry to Heaven for help, and not be heard? 

Impossible! O, gullant and generous band, 

Go on, puraue, assert the sacred cause: 

Stand forth, ye proxies of all-ruling Providence, 

And save the friendless from oppression! 

Saints shall assist vou with prevailing pravers, 

And warring angels combat on your sive.” 

After a long debate, the presentation and 
of resolutions, and other proceedings— 

Mr. Evans, M. P., then moved, and M. Amedee 
Thayer (treasurer of the French Abolition Society,) 
seconded a vote of thanks to the chairman which 
was carried unanimously amid acclamations. 

Lord Morpeth, in expressing himself grateful for 
this mark of their confidence and approbation, said 
that the resolution was by no means the less wel- 
come to him, because it was advocated by a happy 
concurrence of two gentlemen, each of a different 
nation, but havirg a unity of language and feeling. 
(Cheers.) He need not, perhaps, further allude to 
the business of the day than to assure them that in 
the spirit of the resolutions there was no man pre- 
sent who concurred more fervently than himself — 
Perhaps, with. respect to the last, he ought to make 
some slight reservation; for certainly his mind was 
not entirely made up as to the degree in which Eng- 
land, with a due regard to vested interests, ought to 
make use of other than indigenous labor in the West 
India colonies, feeling that nothing could be of grea- 
ter service to the cause than to hold out to the slave 
population of other countries the advantages, in a 
pecumary point of view, of encouraging free in pre- 
ference to slave labor. (Hear, hear.) At the same 
time, he concurred in lay ing it down that our first 
duty was due to the free colored population of Afri- 
ca and our colonies, and that if it was found that a 
transfer of labor could not be made without trench- 
ing their interests, then he would be the first to con- 
demn that transfer. (Cheers.) 

In conclusion, let him express a hope that a better 
day was dawning upon Africa; and that, as the ex- 
ample of the Bey of Tunis, who had lately abolish- 
ed his slave market, might be taken asa type of 
what would be done by the rulers of its states so the 
speech which they had that day heard from the co. 
lored minister on his left might be taken as a type of 
the state to which civilization would be advanced in 
Africa, both in the present age and down to the re- 
motest posterity. He was sure that all who had 
heard the proceedings of the meeting would not only 
be enlightened, and heart-warmed by the speeches 


but that, not permittin 
good resolutions to suffice, they would 1 ios 


adoption 
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The only other point which he. 
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heart which he had felt on his first arrival in the 
city of Charleston, when on hearing after sunset a 
deep-toned bell, and inquiring what it was tolled for, 
he was told that it was the curfew. He begun to 
think that the world had gone backward. He was 
told that after the tolling of this bell no free colored 
person might be seen in the streets without the pass 
of a privileged white person. (Hear, hear.) He 


i resolutions effectual by contributing, each in his own 
sphere, to give that final blow which must lay slave- 
ity prostrate. Let none despise the sort of effort he 
wus capable of making—for it was, as they knew 
the dripping of the smallest drops that effected the 
perforation of the hardest stones. (Cheers.) He 
hoped that that day they had set in action a machine 
of which the wheels would not cease to revolve un- 
was not there to maintain the propriety or to uphold til slavery should be contrary to the law of the world 
the expediency of every thing which might have and until every sea and every shore should resound 
been done by the American abolitionists; all he con- with the antheins of the free. (Protracted cheerin ) 
tended for was, that they lived in circumstances of! The noble lord then retired, and the meetinz me 
the utinost delicacy, difficulty, aud danger, and at all mediately separated. 8 
events they were fully coinpetent to defend them 
selves. (Hear, hear) For what was it they had 35 eRe cee 
not against them? ‘The fashion, (and let no oie deay | SPAIN—ESPARTERO. 
its potent influence in any community,) ridicule, the —ößĩéV ü 
withdrawal of business, the loss of friends, the se- The history of the Peninsula, whenever truly writ- 


verance of domestic tics, reproach, the imputation to ten, will sufficiently refute the idea, that faction, dis- 


which noble minds were particularly sensitive, of 
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hostility to their native land, personal violence, the raction, and anarchy, are the exclusive concomi- 


scourge, the bowie knife—these were some of the ` tants of republics. Monarchical Spain and Portugal, 
dangers that beset them; and, as if this were not have for the last thirty years, kept equal pace 
enough from their own countrymen, English writers. with the South American republics, in engend 

and vasiters, and residents, seduced perhaps by the ; il disord aaa , gendering 
frank and graceful hospitality of the southern plan- civil disorders and political revolutions. Unhappy 
ters (of which he was fully sensible,) yet ſelt' that Poland, for many centuries formidable among the 
they too must join in the jeer, and swell the chorus | northern powers, and whose gallant monarch in 1679 
of obloquy; and what was still worse—he spoke it interposed and suved the Austrian capital from the 
with shame of a people for whom in other respects Turkish sword,—promises to be but a precursor to 
he felt the most cordial sympathy and attachment, the fate of the two southern kingdoms, now torn by 
yet he could not conceal the truth—a great propor- factions, each subsidized and encouraged, by neigh- 
lion of Irish emigrants were classed amongst the boring powers, who whet swords for the hands of 
most determined opponents to the advancement oſ the victims their cupidity has exasperated. Aus- 
the negro claims. (“Shame!”) But in spite of all | tria, Prussia, and the Czar of all the Russias. are 
such obstacles, und even greater than these, their, enriched by the partition of the whole of Poland: the 
noble band would go on increasing with gradually | very name of which is obliterated from the map of 
swelling numbers, with growing hopes, with self- | Europe. How long Spain and Portugal will survive 
sustaining, because Heaven-sown energies. Tokens the deep drafts of the poison of faction, for selfish 
and appearances of success were gathering every purposes stirred with no sparing hand in the cup of 
day and hour in their way. It was not for him or for their destiny by powerful neighbors, who contriva 


any mortal lips to speed them as they went, or if to find willing agents enough in both kingdoms, time 
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but propitious. l 
the destinies of either of the factions which for a 
Jong time have contended for their crowns, worth more 
notice or sympathy tnan the ephemeral faction that 
rules for a day in one of the S. American “republics!” 

First of the causes of the distraction in the Span- 
ish Peninsula have been the family squabbles of the 
old family which is, “Dei gratia,” imposed upon the 
destinies of that country as upon others of the Euro- 

ean nations by the usage of centuries. Not thatthe 
Mourbons and their several branches are or have 
been more given to family bickerings and private 
lemics than those of fruitful feudal Germany, the 
hot bed of the grace of God rulers, but rather that 
they stand in a position more exposed to the coun- 
terstroke of transatlantic and American influence 
and to the dawning spirit of modern times and the 
voice of the vast democracy of nations. In 1820 the 
army that was assembled in the neighborhood of 
Cadiz for the purpose of being transported across the 
ocean to quench in blood the revolutionary repub- 
lics of South America, disobeyed their rulers and 
raised the standard of constitutionn! liberty. This 
was the first open blow struck in Europe against 
the doctrines set forth by the armed despots assem. 
bled at Vienna and concocted by such men as Cas- 
tlereagh, Talleyrand, Metternich, and Nesselrode.— 
Like wild fire their movements spread from province 
to province until the whole peninsula breathed with 
the air of republicanism. To stifle the flame so 
dangerous to their own principles, the “holy alh- 
ance” of crowned heads assembled at Laybach and 
decreed united war against the gallant Spanish pa- 
triots, and the army of the Bourbons reigning at Paris 
was ordered to execute their mandates. The blood 
of thousands of gallant heroes flowed for the consti- 
tution, but the treachery of its pretended advocates 
as well as the will of the reigning Fezdinand, allow- 
ed to remain upon the throne as Louis Philippe has 
since been m France, and false to his oath in its sup- 
port, brought about with foreign money, foreign sol- 
diers, and especially civil distractions the ultimate 
re-triumph of absolutism. The dark years that fol- 
lowed have left their effects upon the country.— 
There has no longer been a Riego around whom all 
might rally. The Parisian revolution of 1830 re- 
moved the dangerotYforeign interferencefof the more 
northern and powerful despotisms of Europe and 
Spain gradually resumed her liberal character of go- 
vernment. Louis Philippe has had his reasons why 
Christino should still be powerful in Spain, and 
though Espartero had banished Carlos and his friends 
from the country whom their presence distracted, 
and crushed his factious adherents, yet there were 
left sufficient elements of those parties in Spain to 
sow the seeds of discontent and insidiously excite 
even the republicans whom they thus basely seduce 
against the measures of Espartero. Were the repub- 
licans to put themselves forward and carry the day, 
their chief enemy would be found to be the Bourbon 
at Paris, Louis Philippe nuw, instead of Lewis xviii, 
as it was in 1823. The chief handle of French in- 
terference in Spanish concerns bas been the Bourbon 
connection of their two reigning families. 

It is manifestly through the agency of foreign powers 
that most of the sanguinary contests have been main- 
tained in both Spain & Portugal. The French party— 
and the British party—nay, every minor ramifica- 
tion of faction, finds backers, sympathizers, and abet- 
tors, organized perhaps beyond the limits, but active 
upon the borders of both kingdoms. The Castilian 
character is no longer what it was. Within five cen- 
turies Spain has exhibited all the phases froin na- 
tional greatness and granduer, down to pitiable 
weakness and imbecility. A French writer assim- 
ilates her politics to a steeple-chase, in which the 
riders are thrown, one after the other, just as they 
reach the goal of their wishes: the ins of yesterday, 
being the outs of to-day—and others will be in to-mor- 
row. Spain, says he, is always commencing, and ne- 
ver achieving any thing—like Penelope, amusing her- 
self at night in destroying all she had done in the day. 

There was some hope that Spain might be re- 
deemed from her thraldom, by the influence of some 
man capable of raising above the melaria which has 
infested so many of her people. Who would not 
wish success to any superior mind that would step 
out from beneath the foreign yoke, and proclaim for 
Spain, against all foreigners. With sincere interest 
have we watched the rise one after another of her 
great men, in silent hope that some one would be 
found of sufficient talent, virtue, and popularity, to 
unite all Spaniards for their own country,—and at 
last ameliorate her condition. 


By many, Espartero had been looked upon as the 
future regenerator of his country. The interesting 
attitude in which the last accounts from Europe lett 
him, has awakened more than usual interest in 
his career. O Connell and Ireland should not en- 
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alone can determine. Their prospects are any thing, cross all our columns or all our sympathies, and we 
Who is there amongst us, that think | therefore appropriate space toa late eloquent ad- 


dress of the Spanish chief to his countrymen. lis 
spirit and style remind us more of Napoleon’ bulle- 
tens, than any thing we have read for a long time. Jt 
is made in reply to the various attacks which have ap- 
peared inthe public journals from bis numerous 
enemies, and forms a manifesto dated from Madrid 
on the 13th June ult., a few days previous to his 
march for Valencia. It spoke as fullows: 
Spaniards. Since my conduct and motives have 
been aspersed with so much industry, and the coun- 
try sees itself menaced with so many misfortunes 
from the seductions of its eremies and the errors 
which they are scattering, shall I any longer pre- 
serve my silence? Is it not my duty to speak and 
oppose simple facts against the perfidious arrows 
which calumny sharpens against me? Spaniards:— 
I will perform this duty, however painful to me; 
painful, although I may experience satisfaction in 
addressing my fellow citizens. I need not reeall the 
memorable events whose concatenation has elevated 
me to the post which I now occupy. They are still 
present to memory with the solemn debates which 
in the legislative bodies, preceded the nomination of 
the person or persons who were to exercise the re- 
gency of this kingdom rendered vacant by the re- 
nunciation of the queen-mother. Spain admired, 
and the civilized world Jikewise could not but ad- 
mire, both the imposing calmness and the solemn 
majesty with which the cortes proclaimed my name 
for a post so elevated; and men may yet remember 
the oath which I pronounced in their midst. to go- 
vern with the constitution, and by the constitution, 
and to consecrate my existence to the observance 
of the laws, and promote all the measures which 
might tend to the felicity and prosperity of thestate. 
This oath which I made in the presence of all 
Spain, with all sense of its deep importance, was 
thenceforth the guide of my whole conduct, and di- 
rected my steps in the difficult and thorny path in 
which destiny conducted me. I have never infring- 
ed it, Spaniards; in your presence, in the face of the 
whole world, I may protest, and give the highest 
evidences that never for a moment has the idea of 
its violation occupied my soul. From the moment 
when I found myself clothed with supreme power, I 
surrounded myself with a ministry, constitutional, 
and responsible alone before the cortes and the pub- 
lic, for all the acts of government against the 
provocations of rebellion; against the perfidous ap- 
pealsof discontent from some individuals of the 
armed force, who from that time forward have in- 
undated these journals which are inimical to the 
public cause, this government appealed only to the 
force of the laws. To the insults, sarcasms, and 
perfidious insinuations, of which my person was 
from that period on, the aim, I opposed only the 
weapons of silence. If, on two occasions when the 
standard of rebellion was openly displayed, I pro- 
ceeded in person to extinguish it, and avenge the 
majesty and honor of the laws, could I deprive my 
character of regent, of the glorious title of soldier— 
could | destroy the fact of having so often conduct- 
ed in the path of honor and dangers, the valiant de- 
ſenders of the country. If my presence was useful, ifa 
certain prestige surrounding my person gave new cou- 
rage to loyal subjects and increased the fear of the re- 
bels, who could find fault therewith, except the covert 
enemies of the public weal, who cover and disguise 
themselves under forms, which their conduct exposes. 


If, on the two occasions to which I allude, the go- 
vernment had recourse to exceptionable measures, 
not prescribed hy the laws, who is ignorant of the 
histories of the freest people of both ancient and mo- 
dern times?’ Who has not seen that with all those 


nations there have occurred certain extraordinary’ 


events, in which it was believed to be requisite to 
cover with a veil the statue of the law, in order to 
preserve it from the attacks of its enemies. Unfor- 
tunate would have been those natians, if the conspi- 
rators, they who worked for the ruin of the laws 
under their protecting cloak, had been assured of the 
impossibility in tose laws of departing from their 
mild forms when they were to seek vengeance for 
injuries committed against them. How many of them 
would have ceased to exist! How many of them 
would have failed of attaining to the grandeur and 
prosperity to which their destinies called them. The 
peril once over, facts are examined and judged, and 
the decision is made, whether it was necessity, or 
caprice, which suspended the ordinary course af the 
law. The cortes pronounced in favor of the govern- 
ment in the first of these rebellions. The excep- 
tional measures of the government on occasion of 
the second, are yet subject to their discussion and 
verdict, the violence of passion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. . 5 

On one occasion, I accepted the resignation of a 
ministry which had incurred a vote of censure from 
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the assem ly of deputies; on two other occasions, I 
pronowrced the dissolution of the chambers, and on 
those two occasions, I made, with the constitution in 
my hand, an appeal to the vote and patriotism of the 
people. The fundamental law explicitly granted 
me this power. And why is the chief of the state 
invested with it? It is because the representative as- 
sembly may not be in harmony with the sentiments 
of the nation; because the co-legislative bodies may 
be at variance; because the heat of passion, error, 
and imprudence may become prejudicial of the inte- 
rests of the state. With the constitution in my hand 
I repeat it, I pronounced the dissolution of the last 
congress. No one can contest this right in me with» 
out failing in respect to this constitution to which 
we have all sworn. And what is alleged against this 
right so explicitly granted? Not the laws, but the 
vague word of parliamentary forms, which every 
one explains in his own mode to suit himself; par- 
liamentary forms which they who proclaim them, 
violate and infringe as promptly as they invoke them. 
Is it in the parliamentary forms to compose a minis- 
try the half of which does not appertain to the par 
liament. Is it in them to exact measures which 
neither reason nor justice authorised? Is it out of 
the parliamentary usage to charge the president of a 
co-legislative body with the formation of a cabinet 
after having in vain invoked and exhausted the va- 
rious fractions of the majority of the other body. 


Spaniards! I know and practise better the const> 
tution than do those who so pompously invoke every 
moment its name. Iam regent by the constitution; 
in it alone are my titles and my rights. I have sworn 
to consecrate myself wholly to the liberties of my 
country; but out of this constitution! there is nothing 
for me but an abysm! nothing but ruin for this great 
monarchy which has purchased at the price of so 
much blood, its independence and liberty, and which 
has so many just claims to reap the fruit of its immense 
sacrifices. 

Shall I reply to the numberless insults of which 1 
have been the object. Shall I descend so far as to 
destroy the accusation, more or less indirect, of pro- 
longing the term of my regency? This calumny, by 
which it has been wished to embitter my days, I cast 
back with the noble pride of a pure conscience.— 
Insensates! to put a silence to this rumor, the mani- 
festations of my ministers, my own assertions, my 
5 before the highest bodies of the state, 

ave all been insufficient. And who can hush that 
which is propagated by personal malevolence, and 
which increases at every moment with the thirst for 
reaction and revenge. 

Shall I think to procrastinate that day, the greatest 
which awaits me, which shall put a period to my 
political life? While the example of many disinte- 
rested men so sweetly flatters my heart, will I go 
and imitate those who have cast with violence under 
their feet the laws of their country. I have not 
their genius; their fatal ambition does not animate 
me. ‘The greater part of them expiated cruelly their 
usurpations. The dictator of the continent termi- 
nated his days upon an arid rock of the ocean.— 
Those great men enjoyed a glory which cust human- 
ity too dearly, and Baldamero Espartero, born in ob- 
scurity, elevated to the service of the liberty of his 
country and of his queen, will return to his private 
condition, content with having accomplished his du- 
ties and of meriting in recompense the sympathies 
of the worthy. Spaniards! it is my heart which 
speaks to you. Is there the same sincerity of senti- 
ments in those who seek to plunge you into new con- 
vulsions. Do they invoke with the same enthusiasm 
as „ the name of the country; they, who under 
frivolous pretexts whioh serve as the veil for their 
ambition, are raising the standard of revolt. Do 
they know the country, they, who in preaching union, 
are exciting discord; who in proclaiming the parlia- 
mentary forms, render impossible any kind of go- 
vernment. Reason and justice are on my side, and 
[ fear nothing. I rest myself upon the constitution; I 
cover myself with its impenetrable shield. I am 
animated on this occation with the same confidence 
that formerly the loyal, the good, the true friends of 
liberty inspired me with, the army, the marine, the 
national militia, all Spanairds worthy of the name. 
They will aid me in restraining the distraction which 
threatens to envelope us in new misfortunes. 

They will present themselves in the electoral arena 
and with the sad but salutary experience of the past, 
they will engage in forming a national congress in 
harmony with the true interests of the country. I 
must deliver untouched to the cortes, which is to de- 
cide the grave questions which at present agitate the 
public mind, the sacred deposites of the queen and 
of my own authority. I shall not deliver them up to 
anarchy nor to the voice of passion. The fate of him 
who has a thousand times consecrated his life to the 
defence of the country is but a small matter; but the 
queen, the constitution, and the monarchy, impose 
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upon me duties which TP shall fiifiias the Arst ma- euch, putting an end to the war, and destroying ter- ho called out assassins fron the ranks. and obliged 
gieatate of the nation, and snail defend as a soldier. ever all Spanish dommantion in South America OF thew comrades, who were probably also their accom- 


DURE OF VICTORIA. 
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course, there was no more glory for Espariero to 


Whilst upon this subject, it is as well to apprize i achieve on this side of the Atlantic, and he returned 


our readers of so much of the history of the Span- 
ish Premier as we happen to be in possession of.— 


to his own eee 
On his return, 


olonel Espartero was charged with Madrid, but was driven back again. 


paces, to shoot them in his preseace. 

Espartero again fell into his accustomed inactivity, 
and Don Carlos in the mean time pushed on towards 
The vear 1837 


The last Boston Courier contains a notice of an ac- the commission of delivering to the government the ; was spent in insignificant movements and operations 
count of him, evidently written by an opponent of flaga taken from the enemy during the war, and for. without results, and it waa not until the Sprin of 
his, but from which we may cull some facts—not be- this service he was raised to the rank of brigadier, | 1833 that he appeared to woke up, and commenced 
fore known here. Remember, the pen is held by an but the Spanish people bcstowed upon him, and all; vigorously his work, and on the 27th April near Bar- 


enemy of Espartero. his surviving companions in arms, the ironical title of gos, overtook the Carlist general Negri whom he at- 

tacked and killed, making prisoners of five thousand 
men, and capturing a large quantity of baggage and 
artillery. 

This last disaster commenced the downfall and 
dissolution of the Carlist army; the intrignes and con- 
spiracies of priests did the rest. Fifteen thousand Car- 
lists gave battle to Espartero near the city of Pena- 
cawada, and were routed. After ghis victory, he pre- 
pared to beseige Estella, but the news of the disas- 
trous defeat of Oraa beſore Morilla, by the guerrilla 
chief Calvera, cast a dis::ouraging influence over the 
whole constitutional army, and Espartero relapsed 
into his cherished system of temporizing and changed 
his tactics to the defensive. 

Meanwhile the command of the Carlist army had 
been taken from Guergue and given to Maroto; the 
energy and known activity of this chief inspired his 
troops with new hopes. The two opposing generals 
were of the class of ayacuchos, and they exchanged 
proclamations after the style of Don Quixotte, each 
threatening to exterminate the other, each announc- 
ing to their soldiers that the eyes of all Europe were 
upon them regarding them with admiration—that re- 
ports of their bravery filled the world—and that afler 
the next victory they should have immortality.— 
Espartero commenced the campaign in 1839, with 
great success; in the month of May, at the head of 
thirty thousand men he took a number of strongly 
fortified posts, during which the Carlists lost six 
hundred men, and the conquering general again had 
honors heaped upon his head and was created, for 
his success, Duke of Victoria. ‘These victories hasten- 
ed events to a conclusion and the war which for 
seven years had desolated three provinces, ruined 
and disorganized Spain, and disquieted France, was 
terminated at Bergara on the th of August, 1839. 
Don Carlos fled to France on the 15th of September; 
Aragon, where Cabrera still resided, was pacified the 
following vear. l 

The writer from whom we have abridged this ac- 
count, concludes his history of Espartero’s military 
career, by saying that the Duke of Victoria is a sol- 
dier of ordinary capacity, that in his whole military 
career he has not given a single token as a strategist 
which discovers any more than common talents; that 
he has the qualities and defects of his country; that 
he is intrepid and swaggering, undecided and perse- 
vering, a great amateur of small matters, very patient 
and lucky to a supreme degree. 


On his return from Peru, Espartero, if he brought 
a few flags and still fewer laurels, brought what 
was of more consequence in the eyes of some people 
—a plenty of money, in amount, it was said, at least 
two millions of dollars. To the curious it was won- 
derful where he could have raised so much, for he 
had not been known to pillage churches, to have 
discovered a mine, nor to have been a robber on the 
highway; he certainly had not gained these piastres 
with his sword, but he had won them, it was ascer- 
tained, by playing cards. Espartero was, is, and pro- 
bably will be, as he lives, an immoderate gambler; 
the dice box is his first and dearest love; the love of 
glory is a 5 affection, and contrary to all pre- 
cedent among gamblers, he is generous, never cheats, 
and never or almost never loses. 

This passion for play was acquired during his ser- 
vice in South America. Play was a sort of epidemic 
with the whole army, and it is known that nearly 
every soldier carried a pack of cards; it was the 
same with all classes. men and officers, and after a 
day of fighting, every one amused himself with zam- 
bling, to conquer or vary their emotions. Espartero, 
in winning their money, won also the hearts of his 
comrades, for he often gave up to his ruined compe- 
titor a portion of his winnings, and always forgave a 
debt that it was not convenient to his adversary to 
pay. Scandal mongers, who pretended to be more 
or less informed on the subject, insinuated and even 
reported boldly after a while, tgat during the time 
that the negotiations were going on at Bergara, as 
mentioned above, the two principal actors, both reck- 
less gamblers, were in the habit of meeting nightly 
at a farm house, to play; and that these two ayacu- 
chos, cards in hand, decided with the dice the cluuses 
of the convention and the destinies of Spain. If this 
were so, it must be allowed that Maroto was a most 
luckless lawyer. So much for the military career of 
the mao who now holds the government of Spain in 
bis bands. 


The writer commences by saying that, although he 
will not deny his services nor his merits, he must 
pronounce Espartero to have been ali his life the 
child of good luck. Seven years ago the question 
might have been asked if tis name were mentioned, 
“who is he?” and six years ago, the Spanish press, in 
answering the question, would have said that he was 
a general, personally urave. but idle, undecisive, of 
a limited capacity, and one who spent three quarters 
of the day in bed. At that time the Madrid journals, 
of all parties. scoffed at him without mercy. At a later 
date the Exaltados, defying him, compared him to 
Oliver Cromwell; but still later, finding him on their 
side and able to do them service, ur at any rate 
thinking he was, extolled him to the skies, and there 
was no famous name in ancient or modern history 
that was not associated with his in their praises; at 
one time he was a second Pompey, then a Cesar, then 
a Mariboro’; at one time he was greater than Wash- 
ingtun, and at another equal, if not superior, as a 
general, to Napoleon. He has not yet, we believe, 
been likened to Mirabeau, but this will probably 
come in gvod season, for they say that his excellen- 
cy can, il he pleases, be very apt in turning phrases, 
provided he is not obliged to make too long a 
speech. A deputy, who was his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, in making allusion to Espartero’s birth place, 
once called him the hero of La Mancha, aad. very 
happily, as he thought, compared him to Don Quiz- 
olle 


Baldonero Espartero, the subject of this article, 
was born at Granatula, a little village in the pro- 
vince of La Mancha, in Spain, in 1793. He was the 
ninth child of poor parents, his father being a car 
Sa or wheelwright. As his constitution was too 
eeble to allow of his being brought up at his father’s 
trade, he was destined for the church, and put under 
the caie of his eldest brother, who was curate of a 
E village, and who undertook the expense 
of his education. He was placed in an ecclesiastical 
seminary, where he remained until the patriotism of 
Spain was aroused by the proceedings of Napoleon, 
and the outbreak at Bayonne. At the first signal of 
the war, young Espartero, then only sixteen years 
old, threw down his cassock, armed himself with a 
musket, and joined a battalion of theologians, who 
had enrolled themselves under the name of el sagra: 
do, the holy. The most distinguished of this corps 
were euccessively incorporated into a regiment, and 
after considerable campaigning, Espartero, having 
acquired a taste for the profession of arms, obtained 
through the influence of a family of high standing, to 
whom his brother had become chaplain, a situation in 
a military school. He graduated at the age of twenty- 
three, with the rank of sud-lieutenant, in 1816; this 
was at a moment when Spain, having got rid of Na- 
oleon, was filled with inactive soldiers, who, hav- 
ing been recruited from all classes of society, and 
unfitted by a five years’ war service for the ordinary 
occupation of peace, did not know how to dispose of 
themselves. Fortunately, the Spanish colonies of 
South America, having been insurgents under the 
power of Bonaparte, continued, probably by the mere 
force of habit, their insurrection at this time, and the 
existing government of Spain was not sorry to send 
off a portion of her idle and turbulent population to 
bring the colonists back to loyalty. Anexpedition was 
fitted out ſor 8. America, the command of which was 
given to Gen. Pablo Morillo. To tnis officer our 
young lieuteuant offered his services, and being pleas- 
ed with his address, Morillo took him into his stafi, 
and made him his secretary. During eight years 
that the war in Peru was carried on, Espartero, 
whose bravery was never called in question, carved 
his way to promotion through different grades with 


the point of his sword. In 1817, at Cochabamba, the 
centre of Peru Superior, since called Bolivia, he was 
three times wounded, and received the command of a 
batlaiiun, which he led to the attack of a redoubt 
with astonishing intrepidity. Some days afterwards, 
at Sapachui, he acquired on the field of battle the 
rank vi lteutenant colonel. ln 1818, he gained, with his 
regiment, a signal advantage over the insurgents of 
In 1822, we find 


Rueto, in the plains of lay ocayo. 
him with the rank of colonel, taking an active part in 


all military operations, especially in the affair of To- 


rata, Where ne recetveais » wounds. Leis well Known 
how, ju 1824, the msurgent general Sucre obtamed a 


giorious Victory, ending in 8 capitulauen at Aya- 


lin 


' Ayacucho, in memory of the place of their last unfor- 


tunate defeat. 

These Ayacuchos, almost all young men, and at first 
in bad odor in Spain, formed of themselves a sort of 
i brotherhood, Whose union became the closer in con- 
sequence of the disdain with which they were occa- 
sionally treated. Almost all of them became after- 
{wards high in military rank, and during the succeed- 
ing civil wars, have been often found in opposing 
Sampe, Rodil, Valdes, Narvaez, Alaix, Lopez Vil- 
alobos, Cantarac, Aldama, and others, names fami- 
liar to the readers of newspapers for the last fifteen 
years, were of this despised class of Ayacuchos. 


Appointed Brigadier, Espartero was sent to com- 

mand the garrison at Logrono, where he became ac- 

quainted with a young and pretty girl, Senora Jacin- 

i tha Santa Cruz, the daughter of a rich merchant.— 
He was young, rich, wel! formed, and brave, but he 

| had the reputation of being a gambler. The father of 
Jacintha detested gamblers, but the daughter had no 
such horror, and Espartero having won her, the father 
reconciled himself to the match with the best grace 
he could. 

Some time after his marriage, he was sent to take 
charge of the garrison at Pala tas, which he seldom 
left, until the death of Ferdinand, except to visit, oc- 
casionally, the neighboring city of Barcelona, in 
which place his young wife enjoyed a great reputation 
for grace and beauty. 

On the accession of Isabella, he declared himself 
without hesitation in favor of the young queen, and 
when the civil war broke out, he asked permission to 
serve in the army of the north, and was appointed 
commandant general of the province of Biscay. There 
his good luck appeared at first to have deserted him. 
for he was beaten three or four times by Zumalacar- 
reguy, and was not conqueror in a single engagement; 
but these misfortunes did not prevent his being ap- 
pointed, successively, Marechal-de-camp and lieutenant 
general. In 1635, the army of the Christinos met 
with a succession of reverses, and five generals in 
chief, viz: Sarasfield, Quesada, Rodil, Valdes, and 
Mina, were in turn completely baffled by the Carlist 
army; Cordova, the most skilful of all, obtained some 
little success, but at the reception of the news of the 
events at La Granja, he too, sent in his resignation, 
and retired to France. There remained but one more 
general who was not used up, for Espartero, al- 
though beaten in light skirmishes, had not yet suffer- 
ed the mortification of a grand defeat. He was ac- 
cordingly appointed commandant in chief ol the army 
of the north, captain general of the Basgues provinces, 

and Viceroy of Navarre, by a decree of September 17, 

6 
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It is but justice to say that the situation of Espar- 
tero was at first any thing but advantageous, and he 
deserves much credit for taking such advantage of 
his situation as to change the face of matters, and 
thus render his triumph easy. In fact, the spirit and 
nerve of the Carlist insurrection, Zumalacarreguy, 
was dead; low ambition, petty vanity, and rival cu- 
pidity had taken root in the camp of Don Carlos, and 
the people of Navarre had already become disabused 
of their notions in his favor, and began to distinguish 
between the support of a nullity in his pretensions, 
and the defence of their own privileges; accordingly 
they no longer marched to the combat with their 
former order. On the other hand, the government of 
Madrid, comprehended at last that it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to decide and finish the civil war, to 
furnish the new genera! with ample means, and they 
accordingly did so. But penury, the want of food 
and money, and great neglect of discipline, had made 
gruel ravages in the constitutional army; azitated by 
revolutionary symptoms which came to them from 
the capital, the soldiers who were often half starved, 
and always discontented, deposed and ass.ssinated 
their officers, and delivered themselves up to all sorts 
of excesses, disposed evento open the road them- 
selves to allow the Carlists to march to Madird. I:: 
order to turn tne tide of affairs in the army a little, 
Espartero commenced his proceedings with a victory; 
he drove the Carlists from the weights of Luchana 
and besieged Bilboa. This feat gained him the tlle of 
count of Luchana. : 

After this success, the general with that vigor which 
ne was wont to exhibit, occupied himself in re-es- 
lauvlishing the discipline of his army; twice at Miran- 
do del Ebro, and ten days afterwards at Pampeluua, 
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AMERICAN Provisioxs. London marker, July 18thi— 
Notwithstanding considerable arrivais, prices tend up- 
wards. New beef meets ready sule. Pork arrives slaw 
ly; new bacon middlings in pickle, in tierces, 29 tu 32s. 
Yer cwr. Cheese, stock exhausted, is enquired for; lard 
‘as advanced; butter, what little is left maintains its 
price. 

Bank [reus. $205,620 of the issues of the Central 
Bank of the state of Georgia, were burnt on the 24th 
ult., by the proper authontes of the state, making with 
what was previously burnt $685,302, besides 90,000 with- 
drawn from cireulation, but nut yet burnt. I' at is get- 
ung on handsomely. 

The New York Journal of Commerce of the 2d, says: 
Yesterday was discount day at many of our banks.— 
The offerings werk extremely small. At one of the 
largest banks, When the directors came together, they 
found that they had not a proposition to consider.” 

Another account says “money ts more abundant than 
ever. Most of the banks have reduced rates of interest 
to four per cent. Individual capitalists have taken loaus 
at less than four, and those who retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of the umes when they got four per cent. a month, 
think the millenium is a guod way off yet.” 


British Manvuracrures. The United States consume 
more British manutactures than any other nation, Great 
Brunin alone excepted. By a recent report of a com- 
mittee to the British parliament, it seems that the value 
of British manufactures cgnsuined by various nations is 
as follows: Prussia, seven cenis to each pe son; Russia, 
15; Norway, 17; France, 20; United States, 402. 


Busixess Irems. The New York papers say that 
western merchants are there, and operating handsumely 
Dry goods have advanced, —domestics from 10 to 15 per 
cent. on last falls sales, and coarse woollens, jeans, aa 
5 to 10; Package sales have coiu inenced and are well at- 
tended. 

Canapa WueatT BILL. has been passed the house of 
lords. 

. CAMELS aT Nantucket. This marine experiment 
seems tu have cost the company severely. ‘They were 
sold ut auction on the 20th ult. tur S4. 700. being about one- 
eig i of their original cost, but have brought in the Young 
Eagle with a full cargo since. 

Cnixese Docs. A pair of curiosities, jet black, with- 
out a hair upon their skin, were landed ut N. York, from 
a Swedish brig last week. 


Cincinnati has increased 2,000 houses and 13,000 in- 
habiants, within three years. 


CorxacE, at the Branch Mint, New Orleans from the 
Ist June to the Ist July—Gold 8135, 000; Silver $130,000; 
total 86 15,000. 

ColokED PorubLATIo . Dispositions were made to- 
wards celebrating the anniversary of the emancipation 
ot slaves in the West Indies, at Philadelphia, on the 
evening of the Ist. An immense crowd, cullected in 
tons quence; a riot was evuded by the immediate dis- 
ersion of the actora. 


Copper, to the amount of 40,000 pounds was shipped 


Corn. Baltimore market prices 52 to 54. Boston mar- 
ket, same prices. 

COTTON MARKET. Liverpool, July 14. A fair de- 
mand from the trade for American descriptions this 
week; the market has not, however, been well sup- 
:plicd, especially with cotton under 4d, which we 
quote d per lb. dearer. Above that price we have 
a dearer market, but it does not amount to a quota- 
tion. 2,600 American taken on speculation, 1, 300 
American, 600 Pernain, and 500 Surat, tor export.— 
Import from the 8th to che 14th inst. inclusive, 25,- 
145, and sales same period, 25, 800 bales. 

July 18. Demand continues steady, a good extent 
of business is done daily. The market eis decidedly 
firmer, aod purchases cannot be made in the lower 
qualities of American within zd of the lowest point 
of last week. Speculators have taken 2, 600 bales 
American, and exporters 1,9UU bales of American, 
600 Pernains, and 500 Surat. 5000 bales were sold 
to-day. ; 

The cotlon crop. We have rather more complaints 
of appearances, by the mails of this week, than bere- 
tofore, and predictions are that the crop wili fall 
considerably short of the last. 

Corron Press. The New York Courier says that a 
steam cotton press is in full vperation in that city, wich, 
simply by the direc action uf steam upon the piston, 
compresses a bale of cotton of the largest size to uny 
density required—tho degree of pressure beilg regulai- 
ed wiih exactness by a selt-acting steam goveruur. ‘he 
ule! of the Courier speaks of it in very favorable 

erms. 

Daxa THE Poer, is to be the biographerof Allston the 
poet-painter. 

Deatus. The Irish legal world has lost one of its most 
illustrious members, in the Right Hon. Charles Kendall 
Bushe, late chief justice of the court of queen's bench. 


He died at tue house of his son, Mr. Thomas Bushe, 
Farry, Rahney. 


Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of homeepathy, died in 
Pans on Sunday 9th, ages 88. 
Ine celebraied Field Marshal Count Wittgenstein, 
died at St. Petersburgh on the 161 June. The deceased 
was a high commander of the Russian armies during 
the whole French war, and stood high in the confidence 
ol the late Emperor Alexander. 
At Syracuse, New York, the Rev. Squire Chase, the 
superintendantof the Liberia mission, under the care of the 
| Missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Mr. C. arrived in this conntry about two months since, 
B with a view of recovering his impaired 
ealth. ; 


Exsctions. On Thursday last, the 3d instart, eleven 
representatives were to have been elected from Ten- 
nessce; on Monday next, Tih instant, North Carolina 
elects nine, Alabama seven, Mississippi tour, Kentucky 

ten, Indiana ten, IIhnois seven. On the 5th September 
Vermont elects four; on the J2th, Maine elects seven; on 
the 2d October Maryland elects six; on the 10th, Penn- 
i aylvania elects twenty-four, and Ohio twenty-one, Rhode 
Island is yet. to elect two—total 130. 


Emicration. The number of passengers that arrived 
In this country in ihe year 1842, was 110,984, of which 
| 44,014 entered the port of New York. This exceeds the 
‘number of any previous year. Not much over half the 

number have renched either the United States or Cana- 
da, so far this year, that did by this time last year. The 
passengers this year, are generally more respectable in 


boring class than heretofore. 
por of Havre, embarked there for this country. and will 
) 


e an excellent community wherever they may settle in 
this blessed country. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. Joseph Newell, who fought 
at the battles of both Lexington and York Town, and 
was at the taking of ‘Ticonderoga, was too unwell to 
join his comrades at Boston on the celebration of the 
Bunker Hill monument, 17th June. He died in that ci- 
ty on the 29ih July, 1843. 


Seizure. Three chain cables landed at Boston by the 
brig ‘Thousa from Aux Caps, taken on board there it is 
said, from an English vessel. 


Spectre. The British frigate Spartan, touched at Ha- 
vana, trom Vera Cruz for England, and lett there on the 
Sth, having $1.600,000 on board, instead of two millions 
as reported in our last. , , 

The curious fact, that the only kind of epecie which 
it is said would do to ship to France for a long time past, 
is the Mexican dollars, and why they are going now so 
fast. has been accuunted for by alleging that they have 
discovered a sufficient portion of gold in that coin to pay 
them handsomely for separating it froin the silver. 


Streamers. A aplendid French steamer, called the 
Cesar, of some 1,200 tons. one of the finest specimens 
of that class of vessels, with powerful engines anda 
beautiful model, was at Porto Rico on the 6th inst., hav- 
ing commissions ol, bourd to arrange for a mail line of 
steamers from France to the West Indies. This is the 
first of four steamers that were nearly ready for this new 
line. from Havre and Brest io New York and the Wert 


Indies, to leave France on the 7th and 2lst of each 
‘appearance and circumstances, and more a thrifty la- month. 


Stocks. London market, July II. New York fives, 


Two thousand Norwegians for instance, who travel - 87; Pennsylvania fives, 50, Alabama fives, 62, Indiana 
led over six hundred miles from the north to reach the j 23; Illinois sixes, 29. 


Stcar or Cornstatxs. The Rev. L. Humphreys, of 
Edwardsburg, Michigan, has succeeded handsomely m 
extracting sugar and molasses frum the stalk, taken as 
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agitaſi 8 > sted | f : 
The agitation and prospect of ey peal, has arrested “soon as the tassel begins to blossom, cut into pieces, and 
emigrauon from Ireland. Notwithstanding the increased f . 8 
facilitie i ; boiled in a kettle for an hour ur two, then press out the 
facile, reduced price of passage, and government al. dice mid Dal e Mow sible 
lowance of one pound of bread per day to each passen- Juice, ad Poll! 5 yrup. Pie. 


ger, not one third of the usual number have embarked.| Temperance rrems. The authorities of Portland, Me: 
At Limerick, only 1,987 during the three last months;—| have decided to grant no license to sell liquor this year. 
last yeur the same months 4,518 embarked. When Father Matthew was ut York, he was asked 

Faverre County, Pa., hasa population of 40,000.— | Whether if a person took the pledge he would be expect- 
Not a single prisoner is at this time in their county jail! ed to abstain from the use of wine at the Lord's Sup- 
Fruits of the temperance reform. 1 97 e . e 

is only from wine as u beverage. 

Fires. Property estimated to the value of $915,000, OFf our imports, the greatest falling off has been in the 
was destri yed by fire at Valparaiso on the night ot the eee of spirituous a imporis 0 ie 
loth March. | of the first three months of 1842, compared with the 
Saunder's Print Works, at Providence, Rhode Island | same months of 1843, stand thus: 
vi 


were nearly destroyed on the 28th, together with from 1842 1843. 
five 10 seven thousund pieces of goods. Loss $25,000 to Quarter casks of brandy 1.026 7 
830,000. 1 of brandy j 5 5 
; falf pipe 03 
Frocr. Inspections last week at Baltimore 9,910 bar- 1 285 26 
‘Tels and 188 halt barreis; this week, 11,514 barrels, 444 Hoosheads and half pipes of wine 2.218 197 
half barrels. Prices continue to decline; $4 62 is now Quarter casks aud barrels of wine 7 042 1.347 
given, sales at 84 75 to S5 for fair brands The new) Boxes of wine 353 227 
' ipe 096 263 
article dull there at 81 87 to 5 62, uccording to quality. apes olen : 
At N. York 85 12 w 5 44. 20.193 2.111 


FISHERIES ON OUR EASTERN Coast, this season, at first} That we call wholesome. 


Fom Wisconsin last year. | 


avenue for supplies for the Boston market rendera the 
promised well, but good luck lasted but a short time, it 


is now said. Six mackerel fisting vessels arrived at 
Hyannis a few days since, unable to muster a single 
barrel amongst the whole of them during their expedi- 
non. Nine tenthsof the fleet they left, were entirely 
einpiy, aud thirty barrels, was the most any had taken. 
Their shad fisherics proved an enure failure. 


Harri. We have accounts, via Jamaica, that five 
French ships of war, with an Admnral’s flag, arrived at 
Huyu on the Sth ult. Can the French design to take 
possessiun again?) We hope not. 


Hosiery. The Newark N. J. Advertiser. saya there 
are two millions of dollars paid annualiy fur stockings, 
and notices a stocking manufactory at the Cuhoves on 
the Mohawk, which makes 8500, 000 per annum of 


| 


Tosgacco. Baltimore marlet. Good Maryland com- 
mands readily $6,5048; fine S8a 12; middling to good 4a6; 
interior and common brings only $2,50u3. Ohio tobac- 
co has also gone off ready, though the receipts have 
been large; common and middling 834.50; good $5a6, 
fine read and wrappery 86, 50a 10; fine yellow $7,50a10; 
extra $llal3. A lot of western Virginia, brought $5 
round; Missouri $5,25. Inspections of last week were 
450 Maryland; 971 Ohio; 133 Kentucky; 17 Virginia— 
toral 1571 hhds. This week, 619 Maryland, 789 Ohio, 
137 Kentucky, 51 Missouri, and 12 Pennsylvania—total 
1.518. Heavy shipments of the article are now making. 


TOBACCO MARKET. Amsterdam, July 11. The first 
hand sales of tobacco have consisted of 108 hhds. of 
Maryland, against which: arrived 685 ditto; 274 se- 


coarse hose, and by machinery so constructed that; roons Cuba, and 224 seroons Havana leaves; our 


one man can perforin as much as eight on the European stack in first hands, on the Ist instant amounted to 
plan. i 1,792 hhds. Maryland, 578 Virginia, 717 Kentucky, 


lain and Ireland, 138 of which are issued in London. 


Newsparers. There are 525 published in Great Bri- and 2 hhds. stems. 


THE GREAT FORGER. The Journal of Commerce says 


Piracy AND MURDER. The schooner Sarah Lavinin, that Oliver Af. Lowndes, esq. accompanied by the younger 


found at eca deseried, excited apprehensions and inqui- 


Hayes, will yo out in the steamer trom: Boston to co-ope- 


ry. Two men that had landed near Secunnet Point un- rie on behalf of Messrs Jacob Lie & Co. with the 
der suspicious circumstances, were traced and arrested at! English authoriies in the prusecuuon of Chuton, whose 


New York on the 2d mst, M = thews, the youngest, final- 
ly made a full cuntession. Babe, an Englishman, led 
the conspirators, and afier muruering the captain and 
mute, took command. He is in custody. Walker, the 
third one concerned, has not been taken yet. 


Rai ROAD ress. Upwards of 50,000 laborers are 
employed upon the railway from Peiersburg tu Moscow. 
The railway is 500 nules long, and will be completed in 
u bout two years. This is the railway on which our coun- 
tryman, major Whistler, furmerly engineer on the Bus- 
ton and Albuny ruil road, is engaged. The Geiman pa- 
pers say that the soldiers of the Rican army ure to con- 
struct the road. 

‘The Aubern and Syracuse rail road company have 
declared a semi annual dividend of tour per cent. 

New York and Erie Ruil Road Co. Suits have been 
brought against six or seven hundred of the most re- 
spousible of the stockholders, by the directors of the 
company, on the ground of their personal liability, for 
misfeasanve or nonfeasante. 


true name is John Reed, an old cflender. The new trea- 
sury noles which Reed has sent out to this country 
through an English bank, on ench of which be connmit— 
ted a forgery, will be taken by Mr. Lowndes. Reed will 
probably be tried in England for the forgeries committed 
there, and, if convicted, there will be no necessity for 
demanding him on the part of the United States guvern- 
ment. A treasury clerk will also accompany Mr. 
Lowndes. 


Wueat. The Baltimore market has had a large su 
ply the past, week, which sold readily, Maryland and 
Caronna red 95 to $1 for prime, and down to 85 forin- 
ſerior: white 81 07 a 81 12. 


V EI. LOW FEVER. Six deaths occurred during the week 
ending the 22d July, at New Orleans. 


Yucatan. The Mexican invaders have leſt, tra nquill i- 
ly is restured, and business resumed. Liberal wages are 
vitered to cuizens of the United States to enter the Ya- 
eatan service. 
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TS OF NO. 21. VOL. 14. | THE SECRETARY OF WAR reached Wash- 


ington on the Sth inst. 


— 


THE POST MASTER GENERAL, is so far re- 
stored, as to be able to resume his public duties. 


DIPLOMATIC. Minister TO BRAZIL. Mr. Pror- 
Fit late member of congress from Indiana, now prepar- 
ing to embark for Brazil, was invited a few days since 
at New York to partake of a public dinner. He 


declined the compliment for want of time, at the 


same time expressing his high sense of the honor in- 


Gen. Cass's oRaTION—at the Wabash and Erie canal | tended him. 


celebration. i ; 
Mr Buppe’s LetreR—on the debt of Pennsylvania. 
J.C. CaLhobx's Letrer—relative to the vol. of his 

speeches. 
CHRONICLE. 
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Sch inst. says: The president, accompanied by his 
daughter, Mr. John Tyler, r., private secretary, 
Cols. Walbach and De Russy, and a delegation from 
Portsmouth, arrived at that place yesterday morn- 
ing, where he was received by the Portsmouth com- 
mittee, and welcomed by Dr. Collins in a handsome 
speech, to which the president replied in his usual 
happy manner. He spoke ot the increasing pros- 
perity of the town, of his determination to keep u 

the navy yard; of the many beautiful ships whic 

have been lauched from that establishment, and that 
it should continue to receive his attention and warui- 
est support. After concluding, the concourse of peo- 
ple who had assembled gave three cheers. After 
which he was escorted by the Artillery, Capt. Ma- 
horney, the Rice company, Captain Sanger, and 
Guards, Captain Gwynn, to the Crawford House, 
were preparations were made to receive him. A de- 
putation from the court and common council of Nor- 
folk. went down in the Star to invite the president to 


visit that borough. The president assured them it Surveyed 
would afford him pleasure. The splendid military Uusurveyed 


band came up from Old Point, and enlivened the 
company by performing some of their choicest 
pieces. As the Star approached the U. States ves- 


sels lying off the Naval Hospital the yards of all the J. W. Gi 


ships, the brig Oregon, and the miniature brig the 
Esse x Jun’r were manned. From the steam frigate 
Missouri, whose crew is busily employed in getting 
ready for sea, three cheers were given as the Star 
passed her. The yards of the Revenue Cutter Wal- 
cott, Capt. Price, lying off the custom house, were 
also manned. 


the citizens of Cincinnati: 


‘lhe citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton county, | or “flower flag ship.” This name at once establish- | 
ped itself in the language, and America is now called 


believe that that is one of the most happy features in 
our form of government, which recoguizes the pro- 
priety of the individual occupying the highest office 


within the giftof a free people, to mingle and com- tryman”—a more complimentary designation than 


t 
t 


i beautiful blue. 


Wm. S. ivered his credentials a: 
Gen m. S. Murphy delivered his credentials as : thousand Indians, besides several officers of the go~ 


charge d’affairs of the U. States, to the secretary of 
state of Texas, on the 16th June, and was presented 
to the president on the same day. 
The Houston Telegraph of the 1 
that it is rumored that the president has appoir 


Ach instant, states 


Mexico. 

The Mississippi Free Trader of the 11th inst. states 
that the hon. Washington Barrow, charge d’affairs 
at Lisbon, has resigned, and will soon return to this 
country. 

Mr. Fretcuer Wensrter. left Boston on Saturday 
last in the brig Antelope for Canton. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN. From the report made on 
motion of Senator Dayton, from the secrctary of the 
treasury at the last session of congress, it appears 
that:— 

The estimated quantity of land yet to be sold in 
each state and territory, including the unceded ter- 
ritory east and west of the Rocky Mountains, south 
of latitude 49 degrees, amounts in 


acres to : 1,084,064,993 
Of which the Indian title is extinguish- 

ed to 367,947,165 

Unextinguished 716,117,828 

272,646,356 

- 811,418,637 


THE AMERICAN FLAG designed for the China 


was manufactured out of American silk, by 
II, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio. It is 151 feet 
in length; the stripes, crimson and white, 15 inches 
wide; the square 84 feet long, 9 inches wide, of a 


Mission, 


A writer in the Boston Courier, who takes the 


| signature of Choong Kwoh, says, When the 13 stars 


| and stripes first appeared at Canton, much curiosity 


was excited among the people. 
Every body went to see the kwo kee chuen, 


flower.“ 


kwo kee kwoh, the flower flag country - and an 


| Ameriean, kwo kee kiooh yin, the flower flag coun- 


mune with the citizens, as any other member of our that of “red headed barbarian” the name beatow- 
highly favored and happy republic. In a country | ed upon the Dutch. 


like ours, stretching ſrou the Atlantic to the Pacitic 
Ocean, through a vast variety of surface, soil, and 
climate, a dillerence of interest necessarily exists, 
and the wants of the people are various. 

To reconcile that ditlerence, and adopt measures 
for ‘the greatest good of the greatest possible num- 


— 


THE GREA®B INDIAN COUNCIL. We learn 
from the Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer of the 
15th that the great Indian Council at Tah-le-quah, in 
the Cherokee nation, closed its deliberations on the 

| 3d July. Delegates from the Cherokee, Creek, Chic- 


ber,” the chiel magistrate should visit as many sections kasaw, Delaware, Shawnee, Piankeshaw, Wea, 
of the union as may be compatible with the duties of Osage, Seneca, Stockbridge, Ottawa, Chippewa, Peo- 


his office. 


We, therefore, most lespectſully invite you, as a 
mark of respect to our chief inagistrate, to visit our 
city at any time in September next, which may best 


suit your convenience. . 
To JOHN TYLER, presiden 
ington, D. C. 


Cincinnati, July 1843.” 


t United States, Wash- 


ria, Witchetah, Pottawatamie, and Seminole tribes 
were present. The result of their deliberations was 
a compact, binding upon each nation party thereto, 
embracing the following objects: To maintain peace 
and friendship among each other; to abstain from re- 
taliation for offences committed by individuals; to 
provide for the improvement of their people in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and other arts of peace; that 


The Cincinnati Sun states, that a memorial was no nation, party to this compact, shall, without the 
circulated, inviting President Tyler to that city on a consent of the whole, sell, cede, or in any manner 
visit, to which the names of many distinguished citi-! alienate to the United States any part of their present 


zens were altached. 


So soon as all the names were | territory; to provide for the puvishmentof crimes 


rocured, the heading was taken off and a petition to} committed by the citizens of one nation upon the 
Gov. Shannon for the pardon of Green McDonald, | citizens of another; tu adinit the citizens of one na- 
a convict, was pul in its place, and he received aj tion to citizeaship many other nation party to the 
pardon. The proceeding has ereated much feeling. | compact; to endeavor to suppress the use ol ardent i dara. 


Vol. XIV Stu. 24. 


News was circulat- | 
Invitation ro Presment Tyrer. The follow-'ed thata strange ship had arrived from the further 
ing mvitation was circulated and signed by 560 of end of the world, bearing a flag “as beautiful as a 


| tN 
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spirits within the limits of their respective nations 
and to prohibit its introduction by the citizens of one 
nation into the territory of another. 

We look upon the results of this great [ndian coun- 
cil, and even upon its peaceful termination, as afford- 
ing cause of congratulation to all friends of peace 
and of the human race. The translation of most of 
these tribes beyond the Mississippi has been a policy 
so important, for good or evil, to the whole western 
frontier, (as well as to the Indians themselves,) that 
we regard with the most sincere satisfaction every 
indication favorable to its ultimate consequences. 

We hope to receive further particulars of this coun- 
eil, at which, we understand, were present several 


vernment of the United States, from some one or 
other of whom an authentic account of it ought to be 


| published. Such accounts, we presume, are—if not, 
ted | they ought to be—in possession of the 


Colonel S. Williams and Gail Borden, jr. esq. com- ment. 
missioners to negotiate with Santa Anna relative to 


THE PRESIDENT. The Norfolk Beacon of the | the adjustment of the difficulties between Texas and | 


war depart- 
[Nat. Int. 


MR. JEFFERSON'S REPUTED LETTER.— 
An extract from a letter which was copied by the 
original editor of this Register, in the year 1830, 
vol 38, p. 344, froin a paper then published by 
|S Southworth. called the Rhode Island Subaltern, 
has lately been republished by several journals. It 
is proper to state, that doubts were siarted as to the 
authenticity of that letter, and that those doubts were 
rather strengthened than removed, by the course 
adopted in relation to it by those who, if it was au- 
thentic, must have had it in their power to establish 
the fact. H. Niles, in an article p. 447, of the same 
volume, admits his doubts of its authenticity, though 
when he selected it from the Subaltern and gave it 
insertion in the Register, he had every reason to sup- 
pose it genuine. 


FUR TRADE. Two Mackinaw boats laden with 
buffalo robes arrived at St Louis on the 28th ult. from 
the Yellowstone river. The only item of news they 
bring is the safe return to fort Leavenworth of the 
escort under Capt. Cooke, sent out to protect the San- 
ta Fe Traders. 


{ 


—— 


' THE PUBLIC REVENUE. We have been ex- 
ceedingly curious to know how accounts stand at the 
public treasury, as compared with accounts there, 
prior to the tariff act of 1842. The opponents of the 
tariff. in and out of congress, predicted most confi- 
dently that the revenue which would be derived under 
the act, would fall far short of being adequate to 
meet the current expenditures of government. Our 
| idea, on the contrary, as repeatedly expressed in the 
pages of the Register, was, that although for the first 
twelve or eighteen months of its operation, owing to 
very obvious causes, then stated, the revenue mizht 
fall somewhat below the demand for expenses. yet, 
that even for that period, it would not be much it 
any below, and that after that period, when the law 
came to be recognized as the settled policy of the 
country, and modified to make it work as its advo- 
cates designed, and to obviate unforeseen cases which 
ull new systems are liable to encounter,—it would, 
we had no doubt, produce a sufficient revenue to meet 
all the reasonable expenses of the government, if 
economically administered. We have been lookin 
for the result, so far, in order to judge of the future, 
bnt, except indirectly. nothing has yet transpired to 
furnish us data as to the receipts of the current year. 
A tone, however, is observable enough. We have 
fewer predictions of a deficiency, and some hints of 
the revenue being adequate. 

Meantime however we have a statement, from 
adequate authority, the Madisonian, of the ExPENDIH 
TURES of government, which so far, is so good. It 
will be seen, that as compared with the years imme- 
diately preceding, a reduction has been effected in 
the government expenses. The Pennsylvanian takes 
occasion however on publishing the statement, to re- 
mind the Madisonian that it is only in the military de- 
partment that any reduction has been effected, and 
that that was owing to the law pussed last session by 
congress, reducing the army, to the cessation of the 
Florida war; and to the Indian lands, &c. The Penn- 
sylvanian adds that In the civil and naval depart- 
ments alone, the expendilure of the last year of Mr. 
Tyler's aduinistration exceeded those of tue last year 


lof Mr. Van Buren’s, more than three milhons & dal- 
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We must confess disappointment, in finding, from 
this statement, instead of a reduction, a considerable 
addition to the naval, and also to the civil and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the government. According 
to the statement, the annual average of naval expen- 
ditures for the four yearsof Mr. Van Buren’s admi- 
istration, was $6,294,000, whilst the average of the 
two years of Mr. Tyler’s administration is 37, 105, 
000. If we account for this increase of expenditures 
in the navaldepartment by admitting the fact, that 
there has been more activity and spirit in the admin- 
istration of the navy for the Jast two years, than for 
some years prior, yet in the average of the civil and 
miscellaneous expenses, which department is more 
especially under the charge of the executive, we had 
a right to look for economy; but there too, it would 
seem, that the expenses have increased from an aver- 

during Mr. Van Buren’s term, of $5,440,000, to 
$6,440,000 under Mr. Tyler's administration, We 
own no little disappointment at this exhibit. 


A statement has just reached us, that the re- 
ceipts for duties at the New York custom house for 
the month of July, after deducting drawbacks, 
amounted to over one million of dollars. That, for 
the dull period of the year, may be considered as 
about a fair business, and measurably removes the 
apprehension of a deficit even in this, the first year of 
the tariff. 

From the Madisonian. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. We men- 
tioned a féw days since that we would procure an 
official statement of the actual expenditures of the 
government for a series of years past. We have ac- 
cordingly obtained the following. commencing with 
the year 1836. We mako no further comment upon 
it, than to say that it presents a view equally favora- 
ble and authentic, of the successful efforts ot the pre- 
sent administration to reduce the public expenses: 
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THE ARMY. 


Mitrrarny Acapemy ar Wesr Point. The Nor- 
wich News, states, that the legislature of Connecti- 
cut has resolutions condemnatory of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and instructing the de- 
legation in con from that state to vote for its 
abolishment. remarking upon this subject, Gen. 
Wells, of Weathersfield, asserted, that during the 
Florida campaign, 117 officers from the West Point 
Academy res ;and about one-third of the stu- 
dents also resigned, and the government was forced to 


take officers from the field, the plough, and the work- 


shop. 

the St. Louis Era, of the 29th ult. states that 
Major Gen. Gaines has directed that a military es- 
cort be in readiness to accompany the Traders who 
are to leave the western frontier about the middle of 
this month, for Santa Fe. The escort will afford 
them 8 until they reach the Rio Dal Norte, 
if it should be deemed necessary to go that distance. 

Mason Generar Scorr, and suite, arrived at 
Philadelphia, on the 7th. 

Bric. Gen. Wonrn and suite arrived at St. Au- 
gustine on the 2]st ult. from Tampa. 

GENERAL COURT MARTIAL Trial of Major Payne. 
The Army and Navy Chronicle of the 3d contains 
the finding and sentence of the court martial held at 
Fort Columbus, in April, for the trial of Major M. 
M. Payne. The charges were, neglect of duty, dis- 
obedience of orders, insubordinate conduct, and dis- 
respectful behavior towards his commanding officer. 
The specifications were, neglect to visit the forts to 
the command of whichhe was assigned, neglect to 
inspect the troops under his command, neglect and 
refusal to give certain receipts for clothing, and ne- 
glect to report a soldier for trial on the charge of de- 
sertion: refusal to forward inspection reports, and 
refusal to perform the duties devolving upon him as 
commanding officer:—persistance in declaring him- 
self relieved from a command to which he was as- 
signed: and writing two disrespectful letters to Ge- 
neral Wool. 

The court found major Payne guilty of the first 
charge, not guilty of the second, guilty of the third 
and fourth; and sentenced him to be reprimanded in 
general orders—justifying this light sentence by ex- 
pressing the conviction that major Payne’s miscon- 
duct proceeded from erroneous opinions entertained 
by him, and thathe was subjected tothe unnecessary 
exercises of authority. 

General Scott approves the finding and sentence, 
but reluctantly; holding them to be inconsistent with 
each other, and the sentence much too light for the 
offences proved—and he reads the members of the 
court a tolerably sharp lecture upon the erroneous 
principles developed in its action. 


THE NAVY. 

Paciric Squapron. The U. S. sloop of war York- 
town, J. S. Nicholas, commander, arrived at New 
York on the 4th inst., having left Mazatlan on the 
14th February, Valparaiso on the 2d May, and Rio 
Janeiro on the 27th June. She brings upwards of 
$100,000 in specie, of which $35,571 is in part of 
the first instalment paid by the Chilian government 
for depredations committed on ourcommerce in 1822. 
The remainder is for the merchants. Left at Val- 
paraiso ship Coquimbian, arrived a few days before, 
also, U. S. ship United States, and the Br. admiral's 
ship Dublin, and French admiral’s ship Reine Blanche. 
The U. 8. ship Constellation was expected. 

CHINA Squapron. The U. S. sloop of war Boston, 
commander J. Collings Long, arrived at Boston on 
the 4th inst., having been absent nearly three years, 
during which she has circumnavigated the globe, vi- 
siting many of the ports in the East Indies and Paci- 
fic ocean, and returning by way of Cape Horn. 

Her cruise. She sailed from N. York, Nov. 26th, 
1840, reached Rio in 35 days—the shortest yet made 
by any of our men of war; thence to Cape Town, in 
25 days, was equally creditable. She doubled Ca 
of Good Hope in company with the Constellation, 
and proceeded by the way of Mozambique channel 
to Sumatra, thence through Malacca Straits to Sin- 
gapore, and up the China seas, thus affording oppor- 
tunity of comparing her sailing with ihe Constella- 
tion under all circumstances. She had the advan- 
tage of the latter aP in every point of sailing save 
one; on a wind, closehauled, the frigate being much 
the most weatherly of the two. 

While at Joanna, one of the Comoro Isles, the 
Boston was despatched to the aid of a vessel strand- 
ed on the neighboring island of Mayotta, under the 
direction of a native pilot, who neither spoke nor 
understood English. She beat through a narrow in- 
tricate channel in the reef, 28 miles in length, such 
as would rarely be attempted by a vessel of her size, 
working all the time in the most admirable manner. 
She anchored abreast the town, to the complete sur- 
‘ol of the officers of the French vessels, who had 

een surveying with a view of taking possession of 
the island, and believed the town inaccessible from 
that quarter. 

Shortly after the arrival of the squadron-at Macao, 
the Boston was sent to Manilla. She joined the 
commodore at Whampoa on her return, and kept 
company while the settlement of our claims against 
the Chinese was pending; then proceeded to Macao, 
and was soon after joined by the Constellation, the 
two ships keeping company, partly at Macao, and 
partly at Hong Kong, until the termination of the 


Chinese and English war enabled the commodore to 
despatch the Boston to perform that portion of duty 
assigned the squadron in the Pacific ocean. 
northeast exit from the China seas not being practi- 
cable, on account of the early setting in of the mon- 
soon with strong gales, the Boston run down the Chi- 
na seas, through the Straits of Sunda, around New 
Hollaod, and after touching at Sidney a few days, 
resumed her way to the Society Islands. Remaine 
ing only five days at Tahiti, she next sailed for Oahu, 
and arrived there at a critical period for American 
interests. It was fortunate that we were represent. 
ed by a naval force at the Sandwich Islands during 
difficulties between them and the English. The op- 
belie of finding an asylum on board our ships of 
war in the event of hostilities was a great relief to 
the American residents, as well as gratifying to those 
offering the protection; indeed, for some time the 
state of things was so unsettled, that it was appre- 
hended that intervention might become necessary for 
the protection of the lives and property of our citi- 
zens, nearly five hundred in number, not including the 
crews of whale ships, and whose interests cover some 
millions of dollars. As soon as it was expedient to 
leave Oahu, the Boston proceeded to the southward, 
and, being unable to fetch the Marquesas, touched 
again at Tahiti. The unsettled state of this island, 
as well as frequent difficullies with the crews of 
whalers, made her visits highly desirable. 


The engagements of most of the crew being now 
on the eve of expiring precluded further stay in the 
Pacific. Leaving the west coast unvisited, she stook 
her departure from Tahiti for Cape Horn, homeward 
bound. Notwithstanding adverse gales, she arrived 
in Rio in 69 days; remained in that port 10 days, and 
then sailed for the United States. Of the last 11 
months she has been 9 atsea. The whole amount 
of her sailing is upwards of 50,000 miles. 


Of the 203 men on board the Boston after a voy- 
age round the world, only 72 drew their the 
others, in lieu thereof, receiving six cents a day, as 
the value of it. The boys were not allowed to draw 

A donation of $15 from the officers of the 

ton was presented to the Seamen’s chaplain at 

the Sandwich Islands, in aid of the temperance cause; 
also a Bethel flag by her commander, capt. Long. 

The U. S. steam frigate Missouri, captain Newton, 
on board of which Mr. Cusnina, the minister to China, 
embarked on the 31st ult. at Washington, for Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, was at Norfolk during the succeeding 
week, and conveyed president TvIER from thence to 
Old Point, where he landed on Saturday evening, 
the 5th inst., after partaking of hospitalities tendered 
to him and to Mr. Cushing at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. The Missouri then proceeded to sea with 
the ambassador. Some of the eastern papers ex- 
press anxiety lest sufficient precaution has not been 
taken to ensure a concentration of the constituent 
parts of the embassy in the Mediterranean in due 
time, and also as to whether an adequate supply of 
coal has been procured at proper places for the fure 
nace of the Missouri. We take it for granted that 
these things have all been thought of. 

The U. S. died ty war Decatur, commander Ab- 
bott, sailed from Norfolk on the 5th inst. for the coast 
of Africa. 

The U..S. brig Bainbridge sailed from Laguyra, 
July 20th, for a cruise. 

he U. S. ship Levant, commander H. N. Page, is 


Pe | ready for sea at Norfolk, bound to the Pacific, wait- 


ing for Mr. Prorrit, the minister to Brazils, whom 
she is to take out to Rio de Janeiro. 

We see it stated inthe New York Express that the 
frigate Savannah is to go at once to the Pacific, com- 
manded by capt. Hollins. She is to be the flag ship 
of commodore Dallas. 

The U.S. ship Fairfield, capt. Nicholson, from 
Naples, was at Palermo June 14—all well. 

The U. S. brig Somers, from Savannah, was at 
Cape Haytian 18th ult. for St. Marc, St. Domingo, 
soon. 


Honrer’s Propetrers. Capt. Hunter is at Pitts- 
burg with a view to afford instructions in regard to 
the construction of a steam vessel now building at 
that place, which is to be adapted to the engine of 
his invention. 


Drarn or purser Stevens. The Nassau, N. B. 
Gazette of the 14th July, records the death and bu- 
rial there, with every mark of respect from the pub- 
lic authorities, including the governor and his secre- 
tary, and army and navy officers, of Frederick Stevens, 
punar of tbe U. S. brig Boxer, son the late captain 

Stevens of the U. S. navy, aged 25 years. He 
was attacked with a fever on the 10th July. 


Marine Court Martiat. The case of heut col. 
Freeman, was disposed of, and the finding forwarded 
to the navy department_on the 29th ult. The case 
of lieut. Sloan came on and was concluded on the 
Sth inst. when the court adjourned sine. die. 


1 
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Dar Docx. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Aurora, writes that Mr. Dakin’s plan 
of a floating dry dry dock for Pensacola, has been 
accepted by the navy department. It is to be built 
in New York, and transported to Pensacola, and is 
to cost 8100, 000. l 

Navy Orpers. Commander W. H. Gardner, to 
command the Lawrence. Lieut. W. T. Smith, from 
the Washington yard to the depot of Charts. Lieut. 
A. Chandler, to the Falmouth. 

Carram Srockrox's BIG cun. The British will be 
kept busy if they keep up with Yankee contrivances. 
They were wakened up during the war of 1812, to 
the fact, that all the frigates then in their vast navy 

were rendered hors de combat by certain Yankee 
‘‘ships of the line in disguise.” We had no avowed 
ships of the line during that war. The result of a 
few “meetings” was, that the old British frigates 
were all ordered out of service, to save them as well 
as their national feelings,—and there they were, of 
no earthly use, until the other day some one suggest- 
ed that they might easily be converted into capital 
steam frigates. We published an account of the re- 
sult of this experiment in our last, showing John Bull 
to be mightily diverted. But here we are likely to 
have another Yankee notion ready cut and dryed to 
head“ this new squadronof steamers. He had bet- 
ter keep a sharp look out. 

Captain Stockton, of the U. S. navy, has construct- 
ed an ugly customer for whoever or whatever ad- 
ventures within three miles of its muzzle. It is made 
of wrought iron, instead of cast. We have great 
faith in wrought iron guns. ever since we saw one 
that a blacksmith contrived during the exigencies of 
our revolutionary war, welded sufficiently for the 
occasion, and with which, he not only scared off the 
enemy froin his premises, but sent many a deadly 
ball after them. The gun of captain Stockton's in- 
vention, is 12 or 14 feet long, highly finished, of 
course much lighter than if of cast iron; has a bore 
of 12 inches diameter, admitting a leaden ball of 300 
Ibs, or an iron ball of 242 Ibs., with a chamber for 
a cartridge of 25 Ibs. of powder. The New York 

papers tell us, that at an experiment made last week, 
a point blank shot struck a line on a target three 
miles distant, constructed of wood and iron bars com- 
bined, so as to be stronger than the hull of a seventy- 
four, and penetrated through and through t! The dan- 
ger of the gun recoiling, has been obviated by a new 
and ingenious contrivance. A lock has been attach- 
ed, which is to be worked by a plumb, in connection 
with an exact angular instrument, for sighting, ele- 
vating, and measuring distance, and for all we know, 
for pulling the trigger at the deadly aim. 


Tux Britisn navy at present consists of 230 ves- 
sels of all descriptions, mounting 3,471 guns, viz: 
3 yachts, 14 seagoing line-of-battle ships, 31 frigates, 
35 sloops of war, 34 smaller vessels, 68 steam vessels, 
25 surveying vessels, (including 9 steamers,) 9 troop 
ships, 1 hospital ship, and 1U stationary or guard ships. 
The force at home consists of 780 guns; Mediterrane- 
an, 653; Brazils, 451; East Indies, 566; Cape and coast 
of Africa, 293; North America and West Indies, 315; 

articular service, 232; surveying, 120; troopers, 58; 
akes, 3; in all, 3,471 guns. This is an augmentation 
of eight vessels, but a reduction of 384 guns, since 
the commencement of the year. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


STATE DEBTS. 

There are those who continue to advocate the idea 
of the states resorting to the general government for 
relief from their preseut embarrassments. They can 
hardly have duly reflected upon the nature of our po- 
Jiucal institutions, aud the danger of allowing the 
powers of sovereignty to be exercised, without holding 
that sovereignty lo the strictest accountability for the 
exercise ol that power. We do not mean merely 
holding them bound by virtue of a clause written 
ever so legally on a parchment “constitution,”— 

much less do we mean that they should be held by 
mere judicial authority, derived constructedly frou 
such an instrument, as is suggested in Mr. Biddle's 
letter, which is inserted in this number;—we mean 
morally aud practically held, —held by the good 
common sense ol an intelligent and well meaning peo- 
ple, —a people who are willing to recognise what is 
right, cost what it may, and to keep their political 
institutions each in their proper sphere, and held to 
the performance of their legitimate purposes. This 
is at last, the only safe reliance for the stability of 
any republic. It is to politics, what common law is, 
or ougnt to be, to jurisprudence, and without which, 
statules, like constitutiuns, are easily made to mean 
anything which suits the occasion. 

Let tue states once fiad out that they may, with 
sovereign authority, - which none of them would be 
disposed to part with,—contract debts at pleasure, 


and then resort to the general government to have 
their obligatigns redeemed,—and the whole fabric of 
government is out of gear at once. Power is en- 
trusted, without its due responsibility,—and respon- 
sibility is looked for, where there is no power to re- 
strain. The states may adventure, speculate, squan- 
der, without restraint, and the general government is 
held responsible for ali their obligations. 
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collection of taxes. These are idle efforts. The 
people of Maryland scoff at those who propose these 
disgraceful measures. The task is one at sors ef- 
fort,—some sacrifices are required,—but it is the 
honor of orp MAR TLAUp that is at stake,—it is the 
independence, the sovereignty, the character of one 
of the old 1MRTETN, that is in the charge of her 
present statesmen;—it is the virtue and stability of a 


Ob no, say the advocates of assumption. That | federal republican government that is to be tested by 


would be wrong! it would never do to become a prac- 
tice! it is only for this occasion,—this extreme oc- 
casion, —and ought to be strictly guarded against in 
future! 

Men who so argue, or so think, must have read 
history, or observed man, to very little purpose. 


The states owe debts,—some of them we mean.— 
We hold that they sre bound to pay their own debts, 
—bound morally, and politically, by all that can bind 
parties to pecuniary contracts,—bound in self-respect; 
would they have others to pay their debts?—bound 
by self-interest,—they have valuable possessions, ob- 
tained with the identical money which they now owe, 
borrowed for the purpose, and which possessions if 
properly husbanded will remunerate all their expen- 
ditures;—bound by their fealty to a federal republic, 
which alone can subsist upon the principle of main- 
taining state respectability, as well as state sover- 
eignty. . 

The idea that the states are unable to pay what 
they owe, we consider absolutely preposterous. To 
talk of the people of a state not being able to pay a 
tax adequate to meet the deficiency for interest which 
the utmost of their now existing obligations incurs, 
and to provide also something towards reducing the 
principal of the debt, is ridiculous. 

The state of Maryland, for its existing resources, 
has as heavy a debt at this time to provide for, as 
any state in this union,—perhaps the heaviest, — 
owing to one of its most expensive enterprizes which 
has cost from seven to ten millions, being in the 


worst possible predicament, —almost done,—but not | SU 


quile,—the state having to provide for the payment 
of the interest upon the heavy outlay, without ob- 
taining any profit from the work, and without being 
able at the moment to command the money to com- 
plete it. But even under these embarrassments, Ma- 
ryland has not,—we speak of the state.— Maryland 
has not, and never will hesitate to provide the means 
for redeeming her public debt. The legislature, du- 
ring the recent financial embarrassments which peo- 


ple and states were subjected to, found it necessary | P© 


to resort to taxation, in order to sustain the state 
credit. They met with exactly the usual difficulties 
which all governments have to encounter in resort- 
ing to new taxes, the constitutional opposition of 
some to any tax, and the objection of others to tax ing 
in any proposed way, or to any proposed amount.— 
To reconcile or surmount those difficulties in the 
talking, and thinking bodies, that represent a talking 
and thinking people, is something of a task, and de- 
lay is absolutely inevitable. In due season, however, 
common sense predominates, and the determination 
to do what is right, masters all difficulties. Mary- 
land, that had hardly known what a stare TAX was, 
for the last generation, determined at once to levy a 
tax that would be adequate to meet her obligations. 
According to estimates before the legislature, the tax 
imposed two sessions ago, would have been adequate. 
There were but very imperfect data to be had, 
whereon to predicate the amount, that any rate of tax 
fixed on would produce. ‘There had been no gene- 
ral assessment of property. To provide one that 
would be adequate, was a work of much difficulty, 
and of time. ‘The legislature had to grope in the 
dark,—predicate on mere estimates, and find many 
of them, of course, fallacious. Men’s opinions were 
widely ditfereut us to the probable results of this and 
that expedient,—and it was no easy task to recon- 
cile,—and quite uncertain whether the best was se- 
lected. But throughout, the main point was steadily 
recugnized,—the obligutions of the state of Maryland 
must be redeemed. THE STATE CREDIT SHALL BE SUS- 
TAINED. If we fail for a day, it shall be only until we 
can command and bring up our resources. 

This has been the true spirit of Maryland legisla- 
tion, through her difficulties, so far. And we have 
no doubt that this is the spirit which the people of 
Maryland will take care to infuse into their future 
legislatures. 

The tax levied, it was hoped, would be ample.— 
When found not to be so, the last legislature increas- 
ed it to a rate which they supposed would be adequate. 
But more time has been requisite to get the system 
into effective operation, than was anticipated, and 
more difficulties have been thrown in the way, than 
ever had been heretofore, in this state. Two or three 
ef the county authorities have failed to perform their 
functions, and attempts have even been made by 
some popular movements, to resist, or what is in 
effect the same, to obstruct the laws, and prevent the 


the issue; and the le of Maryland, and govern- 
ment of Maryland, will not be found derelict. 

And what is the utmost that could be asked for 
the occasion? A tax of one half of one per cent. upon 
the assessed property within the state,—of only fifty 
cents in every hundred dollors, would not only pay the 
interest of the debt, but redeem the whole debt in a 
few years, even if nothing was to be derived from 
the public works, in constructing which, the debt was 
incurred. 

Now to talk of a people being wnable to pay a tax 
of that amount, is absolutely preposterous. That they 
can pay, if they will, is beyond question, and that 
they ought to pay, is equally manifest. 

he amount of assessable property in the state of 
Maryland, as returned under the recent assessment 
law, we believe was 5196, 751,144 99,—in round num- 
bers, say two hundred millions of dollars. A tax of 
fifty cents in the hundred dollars, would produce one 
million of dollars, deducting insolvencies and com- 
mission. 

The debt of the state for which interest has to he 
provided from the public treasury, amounts to about 
ten millions, the interest to ¢600,000. 

The state tax does not exceed thirty cents in the one 

hundred dollars. The estimate was, when the law 
levying’ it was enacted, that that rate would 
produce nearly or quite 95600, 000. The assessment 
fell off one-third of what it was expected to amount 
to. For nearly half a century the state had no ge- 
neral assessment, and of course much had to be 
essed at in commencing a system of taxation. 
All difficulties will, in due time, be obviated, all 
deficiencies provided for, all embarrassments and 
opposition to collecting the taxes will be abandoned 
or suppressed, for at that root Jays the very life of 
any government. Maryland will redeem her credit, 
pay her debts, and have the enjoyment of the public 
works she has projected, aye, and nearly completed, 
and that too, without resorting to the general govern- 
ment for any relief that she has not a RIGHT to ex- 
ct and pemanp. Whenever the pride of standing 
in this legitimate attitude as a Marylander is no lon- 
ger ours, we shall be humbled into the dust, ashamed 
to remember what the fathers of the state of Mary- 
Jand used such pains to teach their descendants, and 
still more ashamed to think, that their rich heritage 
can never descend to those that we were bound to 
preserve it for, inviolate. 

What we have represented as of Maryland, we 
hold to be no less true,—with only variations of de- 
tail, of every debtor state in the union. What they 
owe, they will be able in reasonable time to pay, and 
they will require no stronger motive to induce them 
to take the required measures to insure payment, 
than the strong, sound sense of morai obligation to 
do what is right,—which, though sometimes slowly, 
yet always ultimately reaches through the ramifica- 
tions of our institutions, from a right-meaning PEOPLE, 
to the pee powers they have instituted, whereby 
to work out the great problem of public and of in- 
dividual happiness and prosperity, the only legiti- 
mate object of any government, and the express ob- 
ject of ours. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN AWFUL FLoop. On Saturday evening last, the 
oth of August, the heaviest fall of rain occurred, 
about Chester, on the Delaware, and thence to Phil- 
adelphia, that we have any account of. Passengers 
on board of a steam boat upon the Delaware say that 
they distinguished a water spout taking that direction 
and bursting between Ridley and Chester creeks.— 
This is doubtful; but the rain is represented as 
having descended in masses—the very hills were 
sheeted with water; in the valleys, rivulets became 
creeks, and creeks were swollen into rivers. About 6 
o’clock, Chester creek rose, it is said by some six feet 
in five minutes—others aver that it rose six feet in 
one minute. The water poured down as if a wave 
of the sea had been swept onward by an earthquake, 
In about two hours it had risen twenty-three ſeet.— 
The neighboring creeks were swollen in the same 
proportion; the roar of the impetuous torrents rang 
for miles through the country. The flood swept ir- 
resistibly onward. The dams built for its restraint 
were as reeds before the ocean, that rushed by; the 
channels were lost, and the vast volume of waters 
spread over the plain, tearing up the largest trees, 
and sweeping factories and buildings, like bubbles, 
upon its surface. 
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“Fortunately this took place before dark, or the 
scene would have been even more terrible than it 
was. In Chester, the torrent rose as if by magic.— 
The buildings which were most frail were swept 
away; from others, families were borne through the 
rushing waters, half dead with affright. Houses, 
dams, bridges, boats and an immense mass of lum- 
ber, furniture, mill-wheels, &e,, shot by upon the 
current. At ‘length while the assembled citizens 
gazed, with white lips, upon the ruin, the rail road 
bridge built at an enormous expense was lifted from 
its foundations and flung down the strean. The next 
to follow was the suspension bridge. This structure 
was one of which every enlightened American was 
proud, as it was the first chain-bridge built in the 
world. Europe has since claimed the invention; but 
here stood—alas! it stands no longer!—the proof, 
erected thirty years ago, that to America belongs the 
credit of having invented and constructed the suspen- 
sion bridge. 

“When the mass of matter, which shot upon the 
stormy and roaring torrent, struck the bridge, it 
swayed and groaned, and at length, after a moment's 
resistance, its vast iron fastenings gave way with a 
crash, and the chains, as they grated upon each other 
sparkled and flashed Jike lightning. It swung heavi- 
ly for a moment and fell into the flood. The water 
now swept through several of the lower streets. Isaw 
this morning a house in the middle of one street, and 
a shallop in another, left by the receding strearn.— 
The nature and extent of the injury done could not 
then be estimated; but it was with a dismay approach- 
ing despair that citizens saw the flood roll into their 
storehouses and sweep their hard earnings away.— 
Wharves, tanyards, machine shops, storehouses, Jum- 
ber and coal yards, &c., carried off by the flood or 
ruined by the inundation. But the consequences in 
Chester are trivial in comparison with those which 
hare occurred higher up on the Chester and Ridley 
creeks. Every bridge has been carried away. Many 
of these were costly and substantial structures, and 
it will cost an immense sum to replace them. Most 
of the mills aud factories have shared the same fate. 
The factories of Mr. Crozer, of Mr. Dickson, of Mr. 
Riddle, and others, have heen swept away. Immense 
numbers of bales of cotton, boxes of goods, barrels 
of dyewood and flour, have been carried down to the 
Delaware, or scattered upon the meadows into which 
the flood, in its fury, broke and deposited its spoil.— 
All the dams are gone. The loss to individuals is 
frightfully great; that which has fallen upon the 
county is not less appalling. 

“But the loss of property, terrible as it is, is incon- 
siderable to the loss of liſe with which this affliction 
of Providence has been attended. It is believed that 
not less than twenty, and 1 as many more, 
persons have been crowned. At one o'clock on the 
Chester creek, an entire family, that of Mr. Rhoads, 
consisting of himself, wife, and two small children, 
found it impossible, so instantaneous was the rise and 
rush of the torrent, to escape the house, and all per- 
ished. At the Fowler mills, a devoted mulatto wo- 
man, finding that Mr. Fowler was in great danger, 
attempted to rescue him, but the sudden dash of the 
flood swept her away, and she was engulphed. Mr. 
Fowler, was in an upper story of the mill, leaped 
from the window into a tree: here he remained until 
the torrent tore up the tree and swept it onward.—. 
He, however, succeeded it getting hold of the bran- 
ches of another tree that resisted the tide, and was 
saved. Several bodies have been fonnd upon the 
shore and in the meadows. This fatality is to be 
ascribed to the unparalelled suddenness of the rise of 
the water. It was as if the earth had opened and 
poured forth her secret flood. Scarcely was the pre- 
sence of danger known, before it was followed by the 


absence of hope. Hundreds of hair-breadth escapes | 


are narrated. The whole country is overspread 
with gloom, and the consequences of last night’s ca- 
lamities will long overshadow the prosperity of this 
lovely section of the country.” 

The Philadelphia papers have column after col- 
umn of the details of disasters occasioned in the city 
by this flood. The water is said to have been at one 
time six feet deep in Dock street. The wind blew 
a gale, uoroofed many houses and prostrated others. 
Trees were torn up—vessels driven ashore, &c., &c. 
Many lives it is said were Jost. 


MARYLAND. 

Cursareake anp Onio cana. The disagree- 
ment between the president and the board of direc- 
zors, and the decision of the latter not to ratify the 
ꝛ0ntract made by the former, heretofore noticed, has 
nduced a suspension of work on the part of the con- 
ractors,—but intimations are given that they design 
o bold on to the contract. This most splendid and 
imongst the most promising and important of all the 
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ceived. Here now we are likely to have progress 
detained once more by another vexatious law suit. 
or' what is equally disastrous, an almost endless le- 
gislative discussion. Fated as we have been, to lis 
ten week after week to long labored speeches, and 
to watch, session after session, the under currents, 
over currents, and counter currents, of innumerable 
little interests, each tugging as if for life, to accom- 
plish its own design, without hardly for a moment re- 
garding the public interest, —we grow almost sick 
at the contemplation of new difficulties and provok- 
wg obstacles to the progress of the work. Almost 
disheartened at the train of difficulties and the 
gloomy prospect of the canal company during the 
last session of the legislature, and flattered ior the 
moment by assurances that a sale of the work could 
be affected, without an extravagant sacrifice on the 
part of the state, we concluded it would be as well 
to attempt that expedient; and whether we so con- 
cluded or not, a majority of the legislature determined 
upon that course, and whoever thought otherwise, 
was at once silenced. The legislature went over- 
whelmingly for the sale. 


But no sooner was this tack resolved upon, than 
up came a violent dispute about the price. And it 
was amusing enough to observe, almost the whole of 
those members who had invariably opposed the con- 
struction of the work, and insisted that it would ne- 
ver be worth anything to the state, suddenly became 
violent sticklers for demanding a price even beyond 
what the work had cost the state. Seldom has there 
been a more exciting scene in the legislature of any 
of the states in this union, than this question of 
price gave rise to in the Maryland state house last 
winter. The executive was denounced for undue in- 
terference on the occasion; the majority in the house 
hecame completely divided, and the party split, and 
more bitterly denounced each other than the political 
parties before that, had done. The senate became 
for the first time in our state history, an arena of un- 
parliamentary proceeding, which nothing but the 
prompt and energetic course of a most admirable 
presiding officer, averted from effecting absolute dis- 
organization. Seldom has a good presiding officer 


been more essential, and never were the duties more | 


correctly and genteelly fulfilled. 

All this excitement proved to be of no other avail, 
than to save so far, the credit of the state. The ca- 
nal, it appears, cannot be sold at present for even 
the lowest price which was in dispute. There has 
been in fact, no bidding for it. The reason assigned, 
if we understand aright, is not that the work would not 
be worth the money if finished, but the uncertainty of 
its being finished. The foreign capitalists say, your 
canal would no doubt pay very well, if it were in 
operation, but you have such endless difficulties and 
delays; disputes with rival works,—law suits; in- 
junctions taking you into chancery and keeping you 
tied up for years,—endless disputes in the legislature, 
session after session, about the right application of the 
funds they grant,—disputes with the district cities— 
disputes with the authorities of the emporium of 
your own state—or rather, with the officers and con- 
tractors of the rival work which they are construct- 
ing alongside of you. We would not hesitate to in- 
vest our money ina canal that possessed such ad- 
vantages as yours obviously would, if it were com- 
pleted, yet we can’t be expected to venture intoa 
speculatiun where the difficulties have already. been 
so numerous, and remain to be apprehended. Then 
again, as to your estimates of the amount required to 
complete it, even if all those embarrassments were re- 
moved—judging by the past,how can we depend 


, Upon them” 


So strongly did these common sense notions occur 
to us as being likely to influence foreign capitalists 
that we absolutely laughed at the gentleman who in- 
troduced the proposition into the legislature last ses- 
sion to sell the state works, when he told us his de- 
termination to do so It was only after the most se- 
rious assurances from many directions, that there was 
a probability of obtaining purchasers, and when it be- 
came the evident determination of a large majority 
of the legislature to at least make the experiment, 
that we thought we might be in error, having the 
judgment of so many opposed tous. The result 
proves however, that our impressions were correct, 
and if we mistake not, the idea of selling the canal, 
before it is completed.—or at ſeast before it is certain 
that it will be completed, is no longer seriously enter- 
tained by any person, x ho is familiar with the concern. 

That it might be sold after the state has actually 
effected or at least secured its completion, we doubt 
not. For one, we would oppose its veing sold after 
all the risk had been encountered,—all the loss sus- 
tained—and all the time spent, at our expense. Sor- 
ry enough would we be to see the state, aſter en- 
countering all responsibilities, bartering away all the 


‘anals in this country seems fated to have to en- profits that we are confident the work will yield, to 
counter every species of obstacle that can be con- its ultimate holders. And as confident are we too, 
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that no monied men will be caught biddi 2 for it, 
without such a moral certainty of their m. aking a 
good bargain out of the state, as ought to m ake us 
cautious how we part with it,—having so dearly paid 
for it. ka 

In the last number of the Register, reasons Wrere 
assigned for believing that the time was closé at 
hand, when the real worth of the various pub ic 
works which have been undertaken, will be estima t- 
ed by a fairer judgment, and valued at a much high- 
er price than they have been generally estimated at 
for some time past. The truth of this idea, is some- 
what illustrated by the course of circumstances in 
relation to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. The 
canal has not found a purchaser, it is true. Pur- 
chasers for a five million article are apt to be a little 
circumspect, and one maxim with all prudent men 
is, never to buy a law suit. But though nobocy will 
buy, at what it cost us, yet it seems there are per- 
sons that are anxious to get, or to keep, the contract 
to finish the work, with their own means, provided the 
state wil] postpone its liens, until they shall be paid 
what they would have to expend in completing it, 
and also a reasonable consideration for the outlay.— 
One contract it seems has been actually made by the 
executive officer, an eminent engineer entrusted 
with the management of that department of the com- 
pany’s concerns, under the provisions of which con- 
tract, the work was to be completed to the coal re- 
gion, on the Savage River, above Cumberland, for 
two millions of dollars,—and the contractors, to de- 
monstrate how much they were in earnest and how 
highly they thought of their bargain, proceed ou the 
instant to commence the work, and agree to spend 
at least $100 000 in prosecuting it, before the ensue 
ing session of the legislature and without waiting 
for the prior relinquishment of the state lien,—but 
with the expectation that the lien would be waived 
when they meet. 


The board of directors of the canal company, how- 
ever, it seems, had disapproved of proceeding, under 
the circumstances in which the company was placed, 
and in anticipation of a legislative enactment, which 
they conceived they had no right to venture so far 
as to absolutely presume upon. ‘They appear to 
have so decided at their meeting on the 23th of June. 

The president of the company had, we believe, 
prior to that meeting, say in the month of May, been 
invested by the board with authority to negotiate for 
completing the work under certain stipulations, 
which it seems he considered the accepted offers as 
coming up to; and accordingly he contracted, but the 
contract was made in July—probably about the 13th, 
and subsequent to the determination of the board, 
above referred to. Immediately after entering into 
the contract, the contractors commenced work. 

The board stood adjourned to, and reassembled on 
the 20th of July, and on assembling unanimcusly de- 
cided that the contract was not legal or binding, and 
should not be adhered to. 

The Frederick Examiner states, that offers were 
before the board at their prior meeting, to do the 
work for $200,000 Jess than the president subsequent- 
ly contracted for, upon condition that the state's lien 
were waived. The Torch Light says that said offers 
were twenty-five per cent. less than the contract. — 
The Frederick Herald says for fifteen per cent. less. 
It is asserted on the other side, that all the other of- 
fers before the board, were only to contract for a con · 
tract, but that those contractors bind themselves to 
begin the work westward, at any time within sixty 
days after being required so to do by the company. 
And it is urged as a motive for prelerring this cone 
tract, that all the others postpone operations until 
the state’s lien is waved, whereas this pruposes to 
progress instantly, thereby saving, they say, nine 
months’ interest upon the 510.200, 000 at present in- 
vested in the canal, amounting to $459,000, so that 
even if the contract be fifleen per cent. higher than 
other offers, that per cent. upon the two millions 
would be only 8300, 000, thus saving, in fact, 5159, 
000 by progressing forthwith. This calculation how- 
ever, predicates upon the nine months’ delay being 
tottaly obviated by operating under the contract.— 
Again, it is urged, that the evidence of an actual 
bonatide contract to finish the work, aud for a given 
sum, is the only expedient by which capitalists could 
be induced to adventure their money in purchasing the 
canal, and that without that assurance, no hopes can 
be entertained of finding, purchasers. 

The Alleghany people, delighted at the idea of work 
being resumed upon the canal, and equally indignant 
at the sudden interruption, censure the canal 
company for inaction; and some attribute to the di- 
rectors a special leaning towards another proposal to 
contract for the job. 

The language employed by the contractors in an- 
nouncing that they suspend their operations, implies 
evidently that they design to hold on to the bargain 
if they cap. 


favor of contractors who would undertake to finish 
the canal, was very earnestly debated in the legisla- 
ture, both last session and the session before, but did 
not prevail. The canal bas been ata stand still, and 
it is probable will stand still, until the state either 
determines with its own resources or credit, to finish 
the work, or otherwise consent to forego its liens in 
favor of whoever will, with their own resources, 
finish it. The actual opponents of the canal, of 
which there is a party in the state, sorry we are to 
gay, throw their weight first in one and then in the 
other scale, and thereby prevent either expedient 
from being adopted. 

The proposition 1s, that whatever money is now 
required to finish the canal, whoever furnishes it 
shall have preference, and be the first to be paid out of 
the proceeds of the work when completed. For our- 
selves, we should prefer to see the state at once de- 
termine to finish the canal on its own account, and 
we verily believe that such a determination would 
at once enhance the value of state stock, by showing 
the shortest cut out of embarrassments, and the 
quickest means of obtaining perminent resources to 
meet them with. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

“DEMOCRATIC” CONVENTION AND NOMINATIONS.— 
There being considerable disagreement as to the 
nominations made by the state convention which met 
in February last, another convention was called 
by the party, which assembled at Jackson, on the 
10th July. Gen. Jesse Speight, formerly M. C. from 
North Carolina, presided. 

The delegates assembled differed upon the question 
whether the state should pay, or repudiate, the state 
bonds. Each party insisted upon having a candidate 
entertaining their own views. Judge Quitman, P. 
Smith and Col. Saunders earnestly urged that a can- 
didate should be named for governor favorable to sus- 
taining the credit of the state. 

On ballotting, gen. f. Brown late M. C. (who had 
previously declined) had 47, T. M. Tucker, (present 
governor) 27 votes. 

For secretary of state. Col. G. R. l, editor of the 
Mississippian, (the February candidate) had 36, 
Wilson Hammingway, (new candidate) 41. The 
latter of course is now the candidate. | 

For treasurer. Gen. Wm. Clarke (a new candi- 
date 45; G. S. Cook, (Feb. nomination) 15; S. Craig 
10; A. H. Shanks 4; S. Staffurd 3. 

For four representatives to congress. Jacob Thomp- 
son, (late member) 82; T. M. Tucker, (present gov.) 
71; W. H. Hammett, (Feb. candidate) 54; R. W. 
Roberts, (new man) 42; W. A. Stode, (Feb. candi- 
date) 39; gen. H. S. Foote, 24; Munger 6; J. Me- 
Caughan 5. ‘The first four are the candidates. 

ANOTHER NoMINATION. The delegates who were 
in favor of paying the bonds, expressed the extent of 
their disapprubution of the proceedings, by withdraw- 
tug from the convention; since which nominations have 
been made of candidates of their own. They have 
named: 

For governor, Judge C. P. Smith, former U. States 
senator. The Statesman says: 

„hey will run a congress ticket, unless ths legisla- 
ture districts the state, and hon. S. J. Gholsou, col. 
Volney E. Howard, col. William G. Kendall and 
judge Henry Mounger will probably be their candi- 
dates. Ihe rival candidates for governor, including 
Mr. Williams, have taken the stuinp, and hon. R. J. 
Walker, United States senator, whose term expires 
With the next congress, is also speaking. He is now 
a repudiator, though a bond-payer until his party 
went the other way.” Tur bond payers have started 
anew paper, entuled “T'he Statesiman;” its motto is 
taken from Washington’s farewell uddress—*Observe 
good faith anu justice toward all nations.’ &c.—and it 
ably sustains the cause of honesty and public faith. 
B. D. Howard is the editor. Er 


— 
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MISSOURI. 

The St. Louis papers state that the authority of 
the laws is vigorousiy sustamed by recent decisions. 
Fifteen criminals huve been sentenced for as many 
Jears each to the peunentiary, two of the persons i- 
dicted fur the sale of lottery tickets, in violation of the 
law of the lust legislature were yesterday put upon 
their trials, and verdict rendered against them in 
each case. Ihe detendauts (Mr. Freligh, and Mr. 
Mannimg) were sentenced to pay a fine of 81,000 
each, aud to be imprisoned for six months in the 
county jail. In one uf the cases, an appeal was ta- 
ken to the supreie court, and bond required and 
given in the sum of 83,000. ‘I'he parties were taken 
into custody as soon as the verdicts were rendered. 
The recugnizance in the case of Mr. Marshall, indic- 
ted for the same ofleuce was forfeited. J hese prompt 
pee will, it i3 hoped put a stop to the sale oi 

ollery tickets im this state.” 


The preposition to waive the lien of the state in 


OUR COUNTRY. 


The topic in the last number of the Register, under 
this title, further illustrated by statistics, &c. 


PROGRESS OF THE GROWTH OF COTTON 
IN THE U. STATES. The annexed table exhibits 
at one view the progress of production in the several 
cotton growing states, with the aggregate for the last 
fifteen years. The estimate (necessary to make the 
table complete), of the crop of 1942-°43, yet to be 
received, is based on receipts from latest dates at this 
period last year to lst Sept. Compiled Jor the Mobile 
Journal of Commerce.) 
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country than its ſriends ever dared to suppose it would 
do. It is accomplishing wonders for the country, es- 
pecially ſor Vermont. For a year or two beſore this 
tariff went into operation the importations of wool 
were nearly equal to the consumption of the article 
by our manufacturers hence, when the tariff did take 
effect, one or two years stock of American or domes- 
tic wool remained on hand in the markets, and in the 
hands of the producers, waiting a rise from the de- 
pression by the large importations—and now that 
stock remains partially unconsumed, and therefore 
the slow rise a the price of wool; but no sooner did 
the tariff take effect than the downward tendency of 
the value of wool was checked, and it has been slowly 
but surely bettering ever since; and now, in the face 
of the new clip it has risen a few cents per pound 
within the last 12 days. 


The Montpelier (Vt.) Wetchman says: Be it 
known that over forty thousand dollars in cash have 


been paid for wool, in the village of Montpelier this 


seacon. There has been, too, an improvement of 
prices already, and this heavy reduction of the stock 
of wool on hand will prepare for future advances.— 
And why all this? We answer, that these are the 
fruits of the new tariff, which has not yet run a year.“ 


Rocuester, Jury 15. In the wool trade conside- 
rable has been done. From the vest information we 
can gather, the sales in Rochester have been 500, 000 
lbs.; Avon, 60,000 lbs.; Genesee, 300, 000 lbs.; and 
Dansville, 120, 000 lbs. 

Chenango county, N. V. has sold about 400, 000 
pounds of wool this season, at an average of 29 cents 
per pound, or 20 per cent. higher than last year. Nett 
product, $116,000. 


The Pittsburg Advocate says that the clip of this 
year has been good, and although the prices have 
been comparatively low, yet the growers and dealers 
have made a profitable business. In Washington 
county, Penns Panis, one gentleman has paid out in 
a short time i 8 80 845,000 for wool, and the amount 
of money expended for that article alone in that 
county has been $200,000 within four or five weeks. 
Tnis wool goes to supply eastern manufacturers with 
the raw material. and in return they furnish an indis- 
pensable article of clothing. 


On tHat Horaiace Tarir. We see it stated in 
a recent number of the Advocate that the clip of this 
year in Washington county will be at least 800,000 
lbs., worth 5240, 000. Some farmers, it is stated, have 
received for this year’s fleece as high as 52, 000. 


An intelligent wool grower in Iowa, who for years 
was engaged in Vermont at the business, says he can 
raise sheep in Jowa at a cost of 25 cents per head 
yearly, while in Vermont the average cost per head 
was 79 cents. 


The growing of wool has so much increased in the 
northern part of Missouri, that the erection of steam 
milis in that quarter, for the purpose of carding it, 
has commenced. 


The N. York Express says: A large sale of wool- 
len goods took place to-day, at S. Draper's auction 
rooms, whicn was very fully attended. This is the 
first packa,e sale of the season. Tha prices were 
very satisfactory to the sellers. . 


THE TRADE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The increase of trade on the Mississippi waters 
within the last thirty years furnishes a most striking 
indication of the astonishing progress of the country 
in wealth and prosperity. The July number of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in an article on this 
subject, sets forth a series of facts which are truly 
wonderful. 

In 1817, less than thirty years ago, the entire ton- 
nage on all the waters of the Mississippi was only 
6,500 tons. Steamers were then newly in use; they 
were heavy and slow—almost as far behind the steam- 
ers of the present day in construction and rapidity as 
the keel boat was inferior to the early steamer. A 
Louisville paper quotes the Commercial Chronicle for 
May 1818 of the port of Louisville, from which it 
appears that the steamboat Etna arrived at Shipping- 
port at the falls of the Ohio, a few mies below Louis- 
ville, in thirty-two days from New Orleans. The 
steamboat Gov. Shelby arrived at Shippingport from 
New Orleans, in twenty-two days, running time. On 
the Ist May, 1818, a hermaphrodite rigged barge 
arrived at Shippingport in seventy-one days from New 
Orleans. A keel boat arrived there on the same day 
in one hundred and one days from New Orleans. The 
time now occupied in making e trip ſrom New Or- 
leans to Louisville is between ſive and siz days. 

ia 1834 there were 250 steamers afloat on the Mis- 
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nine thousand tons. In the eight years following this 
tonnage was more than doubled; for in 1842 there 
were on the western waters 450 steamers, averaging 
200 tons each, and making an aggregate of 90,000 
tons, built at a cost of seven millions of dollars.— 
To this vast amount of steamboat tonnage there must 
be added, in the great account of the Mississippi 
trade for that year, four thousand flat boats, of some 
seventy-five tonseach. The whole amount for 1842 
shows an increase of 130 per cent. over the tonnage 
of 1834—an ipcrease in eight years most remarkable. 


When it is recollected that the great west is vet in 
its infancy—that millions of acres traversed by jts 
‘mighty rivers are yet unproductive, awaiting the hand 
of culture—that vast works of internal improvement 
in that fertile region are but just beginning to aid in 
the development of its exhaustless resourcés—how 
immense is the swelling aggregate of future trade 
which rises to the mind's eye. Let the view extend 
to the Western tributaries of the Mississippi and to 
the fertile countries watered by them; and in con- 
templation of the results which succeeding years must 
bring to pass on the banks of the Missouri, the Ar- 
kansas, the Red and other great rivers, all pouring 
their rich freights into the Mississippi, it is not in the 
power of imagination to take in the incalculable and 
ever-increasing mass of trade which is destined to 
give wealth, splendor and magnificence to that por- 
tion of the republic and to all other parts also as par- 
ticipants in its diffusion. { Balt, Amer. 


RD — NEE 
.. TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The effects of the American tariff begin to be de- 
veloped in England. For a number of years the 
American government had invited importations of 
foreign goods to an amount far exceeding our expor- 
tations, and thereby impoverished this country and 
enriched England and France. This course was 
adhered to under the delusive idea of free trade, a 
trade free enough it is true to foreigners, for, on half 
they sent us we imposed no duty—and on the residue 
circumscribed our maximum to twenty per cent.— 
whilst they in genera) prohibited our products, or im- 
posed duties to suit their own views of exaction, even 
mpo a THOUSAND PER CENT., as on our tobacco.— 

his lop-sided free trade put us ia for a balance of 
from twenty, to thirty, and forty millions annually, 
which upon footing up from time to time, they re- 
quired us to fork over either in hard money, or harder 
obligations to pay,—until finally we found ourselves 
just as we ought to have known we would be,—with- 
out the cash, and of course in a litile while after, 
without credit too. 


It was not until we realized this predicament, that 
our course was changed. That course, it became 
evident, would be maintained no longer, and an Ame- 
rican tariff was enacted, by way of working some 
little reciprocity in free trade, and securing, as every 
government is bound to, and as other governments 
are very apt to do, the interests of their own people in 
the first place. 

This tariff has only been in operation a few months. 
To see what salutary effect it has produced in the con- 
dition of this country, in the financial—and commer- 
cial—as well as manufacturing interests, we have 
only to look around us, and compare our present con- 
dition, with the condition which all of those interests 
exhibited before the tariff bill passed. Prosperity 
is evidently succeeding to prostration—-a healthy state 
to universal disease and distress. 


But it is not to be expected that American inter- 
ests are to revive and flourish, without some corres- 
pondent influence upon European interests. A whole- 
some condition of commerce, is only insured by reci- 
procity. For want of reciprocity we were made to 
suffer grievously—England and France for the time 
being, thrived accordingly, at our expense. But when 
by this process we became too poor to minister lon- 
ger to their avarice—and on that account determined 
to take some better care of ourselves; they in their 
turn now begin to feel the abstraction of those en- 
joyments which we had so long endured sufferings in 
order to afford to them. They already begin, in 
short, to complain at the falling off of their American 
trade—and the consequent distress of their operatives 
and a fearful apprehension of deficiency in their 
revenue. 


The London Times, of the 19th July contains the 
following article upon the subject: 

“DECLINE OF THE TRADE WITH Au RICA. It ap- 
pears from a return just laid before parliament, on 
the motion of Mr. Thornley, that the exports of 
British goods to the United States of America, in the 
year 1842, were less in value by the sum of nearly 
twelve hundred thousand gouno than they were ın 
any previous year since 1833, and that they were less 


by more than one-half than the average annual ex- 
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ports of the nine preceding years, the average year- 
ly ex ports from 1833 to 1841 (both years inclusive) 
being of the value of 7, 880, 000 l., while those of 1842 
were not of more value than 3,528,807/. 


This alarming decline in the largest branch of the 
foreign trade of the country, we regret to say, is not 
confined to few or even several articles, but extends 
to all, with the single exception of tin and tinned 
plates as will be seen from the following statement 
of the fluctuations which have taken place during 
the period referred to— 

The value of the apparel and haberdashery ex- 
ported from England to the United States in 1833, 
was £127,911; in 1836, 254,2691; and in 1842, 84, 8931. 
The value of the brass and copper manufactures in 
1833 was 158,456/; in 1836, 270,028/; and in 1842, 
89,9521. The value of cotton manufactures and cot- 
ton yarn in 1833 was 1, 733,047“; in 1835, 2,729, 4301; 
and in 1842, 487,2761. The value of earthenware in 
1833 was 221, 6611; in 1836, 495,5 12ʃ; and in 1842, 
168.873. The value of the hardwares and cuttlery 
in 1833 was 711, 305d in 1836, 1.318, 412; and in 1842, 
298, 8811. The value of the iron and steel, wrought 
and unwrought, in 1833, was 415,515“; in 1836, 
9 13,3871; and in 1842, 374,8541. The value of the 
linen manutactures, including linen yarn, in 1833, 
op ae in 1836, 1,688,012/; and in 1842, 


The value of the silk manufactures in 1832 was 
251, 278ʃ; in 1836, 537.040“; and in 1842, 81,2431.— 
The value of tin and tinned plates in 1833 was 141,- 
2591; in 1837, 246,378; and in 1842, 144,451l. The va- 
lue of woollen manufactures in 1833 was 2,289,883); 
in 1836, 3,199, 1981; and in 1842, 892, 3351; and the va- 
lue of the other British and Irish goods in 1833 was 
699,7224; in 1836, 1,0 25.3981; and in 1842, 422, 404ʃ. 
The total value of the British exports to America in 
1833 was 7,579, 6991, in 1836, 12, 425.6054; and in 1842, 
3,528, 80 71. 


The imports from the United States into this coun- 
try show a very differeut result. The import of bark 
has incressed between 1834 and 1842, from 18,459 
cwis. to 27,648 cwts.; that of salted beef from 899 
cwts. to 7,024 cwts.; that of butter from 1 cwt. to 
3,769 cwts.; that of cheese from 9 cwts. to 14,097 
cwts.; that of wheat from nothing to 16, 111 quarters; 
that of wheaten flour from 35,659 cwts. to 381,066 
cwts.; that of hams from 72 cwts. to 1,133 cwts.; 
that of lard from nothing to 26,555 cwts., that of 
pore from 1,352 cwts. to 13,408 cwts.; that of rice 
rom 24,114 quarters to 40,450 quarters; that of clo- 
ver seed from 350 cwts. to 22,632 cwts.; that of to- 
bacco from 20,748,317 Ibs. to 38,618,012 Ibs.; that of 
cotton wool from 237,506,758 Ibs. to 414, 030.770 lbs.; 
that of turpentine from 322,486 cwts. to 408,330 cwts, 
and that of sheeps’ wool from 334,678 Ibs. to 561,028 


With regard to shipping, the American tonnage 
(entered) has increased from 229,869 tons to 319. 
524; and the British tonnage from 114,200 to 195,697 
tons. l 

After making every allowance for the more than 
usual embarrassment of trade in the United States 
in 1842, the first part of the above return cannot 
be regarded as being otherwise than most unfavora- 
ble to the prospects of English industry, while the 
second shows that the balance of trade is turning 
against (his country in a manner which renders it 
doubtiul whether we shall not shortly have to pay 
for American cotton in specie instead of goods. 


Nothing but a very great revival of the demand for 
English manufactures can save us from this evil 
and without a reform of the American tariff, there 
is very little hope of any revival at all equal to the 
necessities of the case; but we must consent to 
make liberal concessions if we wish or hope to re- 
ceive them.” 


Well now that is not a bad conclusion for old Fa- 
ther John to arrive at. Let him try a little more 
reciprocity in ‘‘free trade,” and see how long it will act. 
We tried left-handed “free trade” as long as the 
thing could go, until it was fairly demonstrated to be 
no go. Free trade” to all the world, with us 


whilst England, and France, and Germany admitted 
into their ports just what they absolutely needed, and 
nothing else—at such rates as they pleased to im- 
pose, and no others. Even the young energies of re- 
publican America could not endure that kind of free 
trade forever. 
so far, seem to be going ahead. 

We were entertained on meeting with extracts from 
a late London Spectator, in which some striking expres- 
sions aye indulged. Our course for some years prior 
to the passage of the tariff of 1842, really seems to 
have induced mother Britain to conclude that the 
declaration ot American Independence was a matter 
of moonshine at last. It was only necessary to nala- 


We are trying t’other track now, and 
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ver us a little with “free trade” and wheedle us into 
the notion that it would be anti-republican to exact 
duties on importations,—aud they would have us just 
as snug colonists as asia could desire. 

The following is the language alluded to. 


“More general considerations tend to show that 
the trade between the two countries most beneficial 
to both, must be what is commonly called a colonial 
trade; the new settled country importing the manu- 
factures of the old, in exchange for its own raw pre- 
duce. In all economical relations, the United States 
still stand to England in the relation of colony to mo- 
ther country.“ 

“In all economical relations, the United States stilt 
sland to En „in the relation of colony, to mother 
country. e do eh? Well really it is time we had 
found out this fact. l l 


Again— i 

«Both England and the United States are suffering, 
because the (economical) colonial relation has been 
broken; because the surplus capital of England does 
not find its way to America, along with the stragglers 
of its sarplus population; and because the raw pro- 
duce of America, through the influence of restrictive 
duties, and for want of that capital cannot find its 
way to England.” 

There we have the evil plainly laid down—and its 
remedy is obvious enough toany capacity. Just con- 
tinue to allow parliament and English statesmen to 
lay down our course of policy for us—regulate our 
rate of duties—define “free trade” their own way 
and persuade us to make our tariff correspond to it, 
and we would answer their purposes just as well as the 
Canadian colonists do. 
a) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARYLAND IN LIBERIA. Cznsvs. The last 
Coloninzation Journal contains returnsof the present 


population: 
ales under 10 years ; ; ` 95 
do do do ‘ ‘ ‘ 68 
do over 21 do r , ` - 132 
Females under 10 years . . 97 
do 10 to 18 do : g 70 
do over 18 do ae . 163 329 
Total 
The whole number that have been sent tothe 
colony from its foundation in February 1834, > 574 
to this time, 
Shows a natural increase of 46 


over all deaths from acclimation, casualties, and ac- 
cidents. The number that has quit the colony, about 
balances what reached it coastwise. 

Besides the above, there are 20 missionaries and 
their assistants, in the colony. 

The number of births during the year 1842, was 
22. The number of marriages 18. 

The number of deaths, 14, besides 3 white mission- 
aries, and two from casualty—increase of the year 8. 

The Journal gives the names of all parties, dates, 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES.— 
At late dates from London, the house of lords had 
been debating a bill to authorise the government to 
carry into effect that part of the treaty of Washing - 
ton, and a somewhat similar arrangement entered 
into with France, for the delivery up of fugitives 
from justice, when demanded by the governments of 
those countries respectively. There are some points 
in the discussion worth attending to. 


-Fuestives—Szaves. In the house of lords, on the 


The earl of Aberdeen moved the second reading 
of two bills relating to the apprehension of foreign 
offenders found in places under the dominion of the 
British crown; the one having reference to offenders | 
coming from the United States of America, the other 
to offenders coming from France. It seemed to him 
most reasonable that friendly and neighboring states 
should mutually assist each other in the arrest of of- 
fenders; it was a duty that governments owed to 
each other, and every authority, including Vattel and 
Grotius, was in favor of the principle upon which 
that duty was founded. But, as the law of England 
at present stoud, there was no power by which fo- 
reign offenders could be delivered up to the laws of 
their own country, unless where a special act of par- 
liament was introduced for that purpose; and yet he 
did not hesitate to say that we were bound by the most 
obvious rules of ingernational law to perform the du- 
ty of delivering up offenders. 
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In the case of the Creole the parties might have 
been tried for pracy, but not for murder. Engage- 
ments, as the house were aware, had formerly been 
entered into upon this subject; but there had been 
no revival of those engagements since the year 1806. 
Those engagements had been entered into between 
this country and America; but until the mission of 
his noble friend near him, ane decisive had been 
concluded. It was proposed by the present measure 
that offenders should be apprehended who were charg- 
ed with robbery, arson, murder, forgery, assault with 
intent to kill, or whenever the offence was such as 
would justify the apprehension and committal for trial 
of the offender in his own country. He did not ap- 
prehend that from such measures any inconvenience 
would result, except in the ease · of fugitive slaves.— 
This was a matter which he readily admitted would 
require a great deal of caution and attention. It was 
supposed that under this bill fugitive slaves would be 
given up, but there was no intention of introducing 
any such provision. To escape from slavery was no 
crime; on the contrary, the condition of a slave en- 
deavoring to escape was to be regarded with much 
sympathy. 

He knew it had been said that a fugitive slave was 
guilty of robbery in carrying off the clothes he had 
on, which were the property of one who claimed to 
be the owner of the slave; but to take such clothes 
was no theft, neither was it a theft on the part of a 
ee slave to take away any thing which would 
aid him in his flight, as, for example,a horse or a 
boat. The proposed measure he conceived to be 
essential to the good understanding that ought to 
subsist between neighbors and friendly nations. In 
the colonies, if any difficulties arose, the governers 
would always have it in their power to consult the 
highest legal authorities in England. The conven- 
tion which had been entered into with France, on 
the subject was one of more limited nature than 
that with the United States. Arrangements of the 
nature proposed with reference to France had been 
entered into at the time the treaty of Amiens was 
concluded, but since that period the convention had 
not been renewed. The French government were 
most anxious to-renew that treaty, and he thought 
that the number of the offences to be set forth in the 
act might hereafter be enlarged, but for the present 
it would be best to begin with the offences which had 
been included in the convention of 1802. The pre- 
sent treaty had been made for a year, with power of 
annulling it on either party giving six months’ no- 
tice. The noble earl concluded by moving that the 
two bills to which he had called attention be read a 
second time. 

Lord Brougham observed that the noble earl had 
given a satisfactory explanation of that part of the 
measure which related to fugitive slaves. He did 
not know that it would be necessary tu introduce 
into the bill some ex e clauses with reference 
to slavery. He would not at this stage of the mea- 
sure give an opinion upon the points to which he re- 
ferred, but should reserve himself for a future occa- 
sion. He could not resume his seat without giving 
expression to the delight which he experienced at 
the satisfactory feeling which at present existed be- 
tween the governments of England, France, and the 
United States of America, on the subject under their 
ljordship's consideration. A more barbarous state of 
things could not be conceived to exist than that coun- 
ries whose territories almost joined each other should 
harbor malefactors, and thus render the criminal law 
quite inoperative. 

Tord Cottenham expressed his concurrence in the 
objects which the measure was intended to promote. 

Lord Campbell said, that with the exception of 
two or three points he highly approved of the bill be- 
fore the house. With regard to the Madawasca ter- 
ritory, he questioned whether the crown had a right 
to cede that territory without the authority of an act 
of parliament, The noble and learned lord concluded 
by observing, that with regard to the third artiele 
especially, some legislation was necessary to give full 
effect to the treaty. 

The earl of Aberdeen said, that with regard to 
the third article of the treaty, it was deserving of 
consideration, and he would not say that some legis- 
Jative provision might not be necessary; but that 
must take place elsewhere, not in that house. He 
did not wish to give any decided opinion on the 
subject at present, but it would be considered else- 
where. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne asked, why (wo crimes 
which were omitted in the French treaty should be 
included in the American treaty, namely, robbery 
and arson. 

The earl of Aberdeen said, probably there was 
some good reason: but the two treaties had no con- 
nexion with each other. The reason, perhaps, was 
simply this, that the treaty of Amiens had never had 
any operation, and when, on the renewal of the treaty 


of Amiens, it had been proposed to include all the 
crimes named in the American treaty, on his, (Lord 
Aberdeen’s) suggestion, the treaty of Amiens was 
merely renewed, with the understanding that, if it 
were found beneficial, the stipulation in the Ameri- 
can treaty should be adopted, and extended to those 
and other crimes. 

Lord Ashburton said, it was now settled and ad- 
mitted that a slave arriving in the British territories, 
under any circumstances, never could be claimed or 
rendered liable to personal service. He had the satis- 
faction of thinking that there never existed more 
amicable feelings between the two countries since a 
treaty had been first concluded between them. 

After a few observations from the Earl of Min- 
to and Lord Ashburton, the bill was read a second 
time. 
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EX-PRESIDENT J. Q. ADAMS’? EX CUR- 
SION. 


The summer excursion of this aged statesman has 
has been marked throughout its extent, by demon- 


strations of respect and attention from gentlemen of 


all parties, and at most of the places he visited, pub- 
lic respect has been awarded, which cannot but be 
grateful to one who has devoted so much of his life 
to the public service. It is one of the characteris- 
tics of our republic, that eminent talents, and ad- 
mitted virtues, are suitably recognised by our oom- 
munities, notwithstanding the warmth which is fre- 
quently evinced in our political squabbles. The man 


who has enjoyed the confidence of any large portion of 


his fellow citizens, seldom fails to be recognized as 
a DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN, let him fall amongst what 
portion he may of his countrymen. Hence we see 
our ex-presidents especially always treated with the 
utmost attention, wherever they travel. The won- 
derful capacities which Mr. Adams has evinced in 
puaa station since he served in the executive branch, 

as attracted universal attention, and made THE MAN 
an object of curiosity at least, and with many, his 
course has won him a large share of admiration. 

This tour was extended into Canada. He reach- 
ed his home again, on the 5th inst. 

Qn his arrival at Saratoga, Rochester, Buffalo, and 
other places, he was met with greetings, public and 
private. Invitations awaited his steps, and crowds 
attended to cheer him. We have room only for a 
few brief notices, and one or two of the speeches 
which were elicited in his progress. They belong 
to the history of the times. 


A UTICA. The Utica Gazette, af the A, after 
noticing Mr. A’s visiting the Female Academy, the 
Museum, &c.—his receiving his friends, male and 
female at the hotel, who crowded by hundreds to 
greet him, and his reply to their address, adds,— 

We contemplate the manifestations of the feeling 
towards a great and good man with no ordinary de- 
light. The progress of John Quincy Adams through 
our state has indeed presented a gratifying spectacle. 
He came into it unannounced, desirous of passing 
through it unnoticed. But he has been met with a 
spontaneous uprising of the whole people, eager to 
testify admiration of his character and gratitude for 
his services. His journey for pleasure and recrea- 
tion has insensibly been converted into a triumphal 
progress, and with each stage of it the enthusiasm 
increases. Hardly a fortnight ago he unexpectedly 
passed through our capital so quick and quietly that 
its cilizens were not aware of the fact till they saw 
his arrival announced at Saratoga. Now his return 
is wailed by the whole population, and is to be an- 
nounced by the firing of guns and ringing of bells.— 
That this unexpected and overwhelming demonstra- 
tion has deeply affected the venerable man who is its 
object, cannot be doubted. His allusions to it in his 
replies are in the broken Janguage of strong emotion. 
Who can help rejoicing that so brilliant a glow has 
illuminated the evening of life in this distinguished 
man? There are few men who deserve a higher tri- 
bute from their country than Mr. Adams. His whole 
life has been occupied in its service. He has fre- 
quently met the treatment to which all public men 
are exposed, calumny and persecution. From such 
trials he bas come forth each time with purer and 
brighter fame, and we hazard no contradiction in 
saying, that at this time he enjoys a position and chae 
racter More exalted than that of any other living man 
in the country. 


York Muss. The visit to the York Mills 
was made highly interesting from the very hap- 
y manner in which it was conducted, and the 
fine display which was there given of the extent, 
power and excellent management of the establish- 
ment, and the admirable specimens of their manu- 
facture. Their fine fire companies met and escorted 


Mr. Adams from the bridge over the canal to the fac- 


tories, where a large concourse of people from that 
and other places had assembled to meet and to greet 
him. After passing through the works, inspecting 
their operations and the specimens of their manufac- 
ture, from a raised platform in the yard, the follow- 
ing address was presented to him. 

To the hon. John Quincy Adams: 

Sin: In behalf of the proprietors of the York Mills 
Manufacturing company, whose establishment and 
operations you have just viewed, I have the satisfac- 
tion of presenting for your inspection a few pieces of 
cotton cambric; as a sample of the product of their 
ordinary operations.“ 

This concern. built up wholly by American capital, 
has, under the hard pressure of adverse times, and 
the vacillating and therefore unfriendly policy of our 
national government, through the malign influence 
of which upon the general market of the country, it 
has once been forced to suspend its operations, at 
length, under better auspices, risen to its present en- 
couraging, because living condition. 

And should the present protective and fostering 
care, which is extended by our existing laws regu- 
lating and fixing our tariff duties, be fora while longer 
continued, we may reasonably hope that our manu- 
facturing interests generally will become established 
on a foundation which will enable us to defy all fo- 
reign rivalry and competition; a condition which 
will be found, as it already bas beon, alike benefi- 
cial to all the various interests of the 5 which 
have a common connection with and mutual depen- 
dence upon each other. And standing here as the 
representative of those whose interests are deeply at 
stake in this great and vital question, I have now to 
return to you their grateful thanks for the faithful 
and vigorous efforts, which as chairman of the com- 
mittee of congress to whom that interest was entrust- 
ed, and elsewhere, you have, under very discourag- 
ing circumstances, long put forth in their behalf; as 
they also take this occasion to do for all your long, 
Jaborious and devoted services in the cause of our 
common country. 

In behalf of, and at the request of, the proprietors 
of the York Mills Manufacturing company, | have 
the honor to subscribe myself, &c. 

EZEKIEL BACON. 

Whitetown, August 1, 1643. 

Mr. Adams responded by saying in substance, (we 
bad no means of giving his remarks in detail:) That 
he reccived what had been presented to him there, 
as he had every thing which had met his eyes since 
he came into western New York, not only with great 
satisfaction, but with wonder and astonishment.— 
That although he had viewed many other like estab- 
ishments, both in this and other countries, he had 
never seen any so excellent specimens of workman- 
ship of this kind elsewhere. That his views respect- 
ing the policy of encouraging and fostering our na- 
tional manufactures by protective duties, fully cor- 
responded with those which had been expressed in the 
address which had just been presented to him; and 
he lamented that ali his public efforts in their behalf, 
both as chairman of the committee to which they 
were confided, and elsewhere, had been of so little 
avail. That those efforts on his part would not here- 
after be remitted in all situations in which they pro- 
mised to be of any utility. 
that so much had, notwithstanding. been effected, in 
the good work by the last congress; paying a high 
tribute, as he did, to the influence and industry 
which had been exercised by the late chairman of 
the committee of ways and means, Millard Fillmore, 
a most useful and talented member ef the house 
from this state, to whom, he assured the audience, 
we were mainly indebted for the great boon which, 
by the late tariff law, we had abtained, and which 
he hoped had trusted would nat be marred by the 
next congress, 

After repeating his most servent thanks for the 
wholly e respect shewn him, and ſor the 
n. uch over estimated value which had been placed 
on his public services, especially on this occasion, he 
descended from the platform; met, and took by the 
hand, with much eyident satisfaction and emotion, 


— — — a 
*[t had been the intention of the proprietors to have 


presented this specimen of their manufacture 10 Mr. 
Adams for his acceptance. But this was omitted to be 
done, upon their hearing his intimation that he had ever 
deemed it at least inexpedient to receive anything as a 
present from any quarter, where the interests connected 
with it were also connected with questions of public in- 
terest. But that he did not wish by declining the article 
when presented, to have the appearance of wishing to 
emblazon his views in this matter, especially as it might 
be received as disparaging the course of many other pub- 
lie mon who under a different view of the subject, had 
consented to accept and receive such gratuities. In com- 
pliance with his wishes thus expressed, the original in- 
tention of the proprietors was abandoned and the article 
intended to have been presented for hia acceptance war 


only offered for his inspecuon. 


He rejoiced, however, - 
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each individual of the large assemblage which sur- 
rounded hiin, who advanced tu greet him; and after 
a day's labor, such as would have overpowered al- 
most any other man of his age, returned to Utica, 
where in the evening, he met at the place previously 
assigned, a very large number of the ladies of the 
city, and others who kept him on his feet, under a con- 
stant flow of pleasant conversation, until near eleven 
o'clock. He rose at an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, fresh and active; sat, hefore his breakfast, 
for two excellent photographic likenesses by our skil- 
ful artist, Doct. Bishop, and left us at ten in the rail 
road cars, accompanied by three members of the 
Utica committee and by committees from Herkimer 
and other places between this and Albany, who had 
been deputed to invite him to stop and visit them on 
his homeward route; and escorted on board by num- 
bers of our citizens who had assembled to see him 
well off, and to give him their hearty cheers and 
blessings, and their heartfelt prayers for his safe re- 
turn to his family and friends. 


AT ROCHESTER. On arriving he was saluted 
by three hearty cheers, and addressed by the Mayor, 
says the Rochester Democrat, as follows: 

RECEPTION OF MR. ADAMS AT ROCHESTER. 

Sır: I perform a most willing and pleasing duty 
on this occasion, in tendering to you, in behalf of 
my fellow citizens, their welcome to the city of Ro- | 
chester, We recognize in you, the estimable and 
esteemed fellow citizen, the distinguished statesman, 
the profound and eminent scholar—ever the perse- , 
vering opponent of every form of tyranny, and ever 
the ready and unflinching champion of republican 
freedom, —a man, who hus devoted with singular fide- 
lity, the energies of a whole life uncommonly pro- 
tracted, to the noblest purposes of life—the promo- 
tion of popular rights, and the highest and best inte- 
rests of his fellow men. 

To such a character, we would tender our cheerful 
homage and admiration. Such a man, we delight to 
honor, and we would invoke providence yet to add to 
years already so full, in which to serve and bless his 
country and mankind. | 

We have, sir, no ancient ruins, no monuments of | 


riosity of the antiquarian, the taste of the scholar, | 
or the researches of the philosopher. You visit a 
young city, the growth, as it were, of a day. The 
sume generation that redcemed the ground upon 
which we stand from the shades of the primeval ſor- 


est, still hve to enjoy, in the richest profusion, the visited the city of New York—then a town of 18,000 


fruits of their toils and sacrifices, in all the pleasures 
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am here, fellow citizens, without preparation, and 
under the influence of those oppressive emotions 
which your extraordinary kindness has produced. I 
hope, therefore fellow citizens, that you will not ex- 
pect a speech. 

l have been told that my name is as familiar to 
most of you as household words. Then may J not 
hope, fellow citizens, that you will be content to re- 
ceive household words in return? 


I came to you as to my own family, fellow citizens; 
as one of your own family relations, and not us a 
public man. And yet it is impossible for me to part 
from you without saying something to you of the sen- 
sations experienced by me since i entered upon the 
territory of the Empire state. 


own residence, I did not expect that I should proceed 
as far west as this—that I should extend my excur- 
sion facther than Lebanon Springs, and be able to 
return home in eight or ten days: But once having 


eise or particular allusion to these occasions. 
around me and wish to meet, my friends of all parties; 
‘and God knows if I conid unite your hearts upon 
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to you my thanks for a display of kindness and geno- 
rous hospitality which I could not have expected, and 
which is beyond any thing I have ever experienced . 
in any part of the Union. 

In the difficulties which often surrounded me dur- 
ing my public exertions in your service and in the 
service of our common country—in times of trial 
and difficulty—I have, fellow citizens, met with a 


support from western N. York, and, before all from 


Rochester, which I met with from the people of no 
other portion of the Union, save from my own imme- 
diate neighbors. For this, I feel called upon to return 
to you my thanks. and it affords me a pleasure which 
mere words cannot express, that J can at last, proffer 


(you those thanks. 
When, some three or four weeks since, I left my | 


Fellow citizens—{ must not enter into a mere pre- 
I see 


every public question as firmly as they seem knit to- 


‘entered upon your territory, | seemed impelled, as ' gether on this occasion of inexpressible happiness to 
if by a charm, to proceed. I did accordingly pro- myself, I should consider it a glory far transcending ' 


ceed through the length of lakes George and Cham- any thing which war or peace could give. 


plain, and from thence into the neighboring territory 
of a foreign power. Even there I saw much to ad- 
mire—much to approve—-much that was gratifying to 
my own heart. 
friendship and kind feeling. very different from what 
J have known to exist in other days, and that which is 
far more conducive to human happiness. 

On my return, to my great astonishment, the first 
place J entered in the state of New York, my fel- 
low citizens received me with most unexpected re- 
spect and consideration. And what more surprised 
and affected me was the fact that the gentleman 
who bid me welcome was a long esteemed personal 
friend, but one with whom I have often ditfered in 
Opinion upon subjects which have agitated the coun- 
try. 

That reception has turned out to be but a sample 
of what I now see fully developed;—the first of a 
series of kindnesses which have excited my aston- 
ishment, and awakened the warmest emotions of my 
heart. 


bas oe Fellow citizens—Amongst the sentiments which I) 
antiquity or of ancestral renown, to invite the cu- have expressed, and the observations which J have 
made, during my brief tour through this portion of 


your state, it was impossible for me to forego a con- 
stant comparison with what New York was in other 
days, and what it is now. I first sat my feet upon 
the soil of the now Empire state, in 1785. I then 


inhabitants. I tarried while in that city, at the house 


and blessings of civilized life. The silence of uncul- of Jonn Jay—a man whom I name, and whom all 


tivated nature, has given place to the ceaseless hum w 


of business. and to the vocies of gladness echoing from | 
thousands of your countrymen, reaping the advan- 
tages, and enjoying the blessings which distinguish the 

cultivated and refined, from savage society. Un- 
der Providence, we would aseribe all these results to 
our free constitution, purchased by the blood and sa- 
crifices of our patriotic fathers, and to the Jaws and 
institutions growing out of its wise and beneficent 
provisions. 

In the establishment of our free institutions, in 
everything conducive to their stability and perpetui- 
ty, we have not been, and ure not insensible to the 
important and distinguished part you have acted, | 
throughout the drama of your long and eventful life; 
and we would repeat to you, welcome! thrice wel- 
come to our city! | 


MR. ADAMS’ REPLY, 

Ur. Mayor and fellow citizens: 1 fear you expect | 
from me a speech, and if it were in my power, op- 
pressed, as ] am, with mingled astonishment and gra- 
titude, at what J have experienced and now see of | 
your kindness, to make a speech, I would gratify you 
with one adorned with all the chaste yet simple elo- 
quence which are combined in the address to which 
you have just listened from your worthy mayor.— 
But it is not in my power. You may probably think 
that there is some affectation on my part in pretend- 
ing inability to address you, knowing, as many of you 
do, that l have often addressed assemblies like this. 


| 


But 1 hope for greater indulgence trom you than this. 
l hope you will consider that J have seen and spoken 
to multitudes like that now before me, but that these 


multitudes had frowning faces. Those 1 could meet, 
and to those | could speak. But to you, whose every 
face is expressive of generous affection—to you in 
whose every countenance I see kindness and ſriend- 
ship—l cannot speak. It is too much for me,— 
Jt overcomes my powers of speech. It is a new scene 
to me. 

I have been educated in, and have gone through the 


career, of.a Jong life of public duty; during that 


career, I have often addressed public assemblies; but 
generally in debate, or upon subjects on which I had 

me to consider and compose, that I might produce 
sunething to meet the ear and the affections. But I 


distinguished patriots who carried our beloved coun- 
try through the dark period of the revolution—John 
Jay, then secretary of foreign affairs, under the con ; 
zress of the federation, was layiag 
of house in Broadway, but which was separated by 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from any other 
dwelling. 


At that time, being eighteen years of age, I re-; 


ceived an invitation to visit western New York; and 


| ] have regretted often, but never more than now, that 


l had not accepted that invitation. Oh! what would 
I have not given to have seen this part of this great 
state then, that ] might be able to contrast it with 
what it now is! 

The spot upon which we now stand was then a 
wilderness—a country the description of which was 
scarcely known. This entire region was covered 
with forests, inhabited by wild beasts. Upon your 
lakes you hadno commerce. You were without neigh- 
bors with whom to traffic. All was a solitude, to be 
turned into a paradise; and your fathers—you—have 
turned it into a paradise. 

This city, where was it in 1785? 1 am told that 
the first dwelling erected here was erected in 1811 
or 1812; and now what do I see there, and there, and 
there? (Pointing to the churches and school houses 
by which he was surrounded.) How many such 
buildings have you nuw erected and dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, and to instruct you and 
your children in the important duties you and they 
owe to the Great Supreme? How many schools have 
you to teach the rising generation—to rear and nur- 
ture their expandiug minds? How many squares, beau- 
tifully ornamenting your city? How wany spacious 
mansions for the living, —what a delightlul spot for 
the repose of the dead, have I met in my brief ex- 
cursion? 

Fellow citizens — this is one of those occasions 
these are scenes—of which 1 should find myself de- 
ficient in words to express to you my feelings. lo 
addition to the deep interest which I teel in the deep- 
ly interesting scenes which surrounded me, | feel cal- 
led upon here to express to you a sentiment which, 
in a modified form, J expressed to the citizens of a 
neighboring town. I feel it to be my duty to return 


For l found prevailing a spirit of: 


+ 
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ill remember as one of the most illustrious of the i 


the foundation | 
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I know not, fellow citizens, how to express to you 


the admiration with which f have looked upon all 


that I have seen. or the pleasure which I have felt 
since [ entered your city. Your worthy mayor has 
observed that there are no ancient ruins no decayed 
palaces— no statues— no monuments of antiquity or 
of ancestral renown—to invite the attention of the 
scholar or antiquarian. No—but there is something 
beiter. That is good. I have enjoyed the pleasure 


h 


which a view of the proud monuments of the past 


‘afford. Ihave seen Venus de Medicis—the Apollo 
Belvidere—the Lavcoon—and the Farnesian Ilereu- 
les;—wonders of ancient art, which mark the deca 

of all things human. No, let us not look at antiqui- 

' ty, but to what will be antiquity; to that growing 

Hercules which has already strangled the serpent in 

i his cradle, and which is fast bursting the bands that 

‘confine hjs childhood. 

Fellow citizens—when I have observed the new 
creation around me, and enquired by what process 
and by whom that metamorphosis hds been effected, 
I have been answered that it has been effected by the 
industry of the men I see around me, or the elder 
portion ofthose men. They have effected the change 


|—~demolished the wilderness, and erected these spa- 
‘cious dwellings—these magnificent temples to reli- 
sion and education; which I see around me—monu- 


ments of a system of free education—a system which 
with a satisfaction I cannot express, I have heard you 
have established amongst you, and which secures an 
education to every child in your borders. 

Fellow citizens—It has seemed to me as if, in this 


'rezion, the God of nature intended to make a more 


sublime display of his power than in any other por- 
tion of the world. He has done so in physical nature 
—in the majestic cataract, whose sound you can al- 
most hear in forest and in field in the mind of man 
among you. In what has been accomplished to make 
your city what it is, the aged have done the most.— 
I he middle aged may say we will improve upon what 


| has been done, and the young, we shall accomplish 


still more than our fathers. That, fellow citizens, 
was the boast in the ancient Spartan procession—a 
procession which was diviced into three classes;-——the 


| old, the middle aged, aud the young; and they had a 


saying, which each class repeated in turn. 
The aged said— 
We have been, in days of old, 
Wise and gentle, brave and bold.” 
The middle aged said 
“We in turn your place supply: 
Who doulis it letibem cuime and try.“ 

And the buys said 

“Herealier, at our country's call, 
We promise to surpass you all.“ 

And so it will be with you—each in your order. 

And now, fellow citizens, I feel an entire inability 
—a want of words—to express to you the gratitude 
which I feel for the kindness which you have shown 
me. In conclusion, I beg you to receive the thanks 
of a grateful heart; and may the blessings of Hea- 
ven rest upon you and your wives and children in all 
future time. 

Mr. Adams here closed, amid the cheers of the 
multitude, who had listened with intense intcrest to 
the remarks of the venerable orator. 

After the applause had ceased, Mr. Granger, who 
was seated upon the stage was called upon. He arose, 
aod after a few remarks by way of apology for not 
venturing upon a speech after what had been spoken 
and a few compliments, well put, to the distinguished 
patriot who sat near him, he closed, thanking his 
lriends for the notice they had taken of him. 


AT BUFFALO, says the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of July 27th, agreeably to arrangement the 
steamboat Bunker Hill, which had been kindly ten- 
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dered foc the service by the Steamboat Association, 
with (he committee of citizens and the common 
council, and a numerous company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, left the wharfyesterday morning at 9 o'clock 
for Schlosser, there to receive ex-president Apbans. 
The day was delicious, the heat being tempered by a 
fresh western breeze, and nothing could be finer than 
the run down the river. The clock was on the 
stroke of twelve when Mr. Abus, with that punc- 
tuality for which he is so proverbial, accompanied 
by General P. B. Poxrzn anda few family friends, 
arrived at the wharf. The party stepped on board, 
the band the while playing Yankee Doodle, and after 
exchanging salutations with the committees, the 
deep-breathing gallant boat shot forward like a 
ching of liſe“ on her upward passage. She had 
scarcely leftthe wharf when the Cleveland, her decks 
literally covered by crowds of ladies and gentlemen, 


on a pleasure excursion for the benefit of the Bethel | tains and valleys; of mountains—and mountains all | attachment to moral principle. 


Society, rounded almost alongside, and the air was 
rent by the cheers of her company as they discover- 
ed the venerable form of the ex-president on the 
deck of the Bunker Hill. It was a pleasing and gra- 
tifying incident of the excursion. 

A stop was made at White Haven, the far-famed 
city of Ararat, on Grand Island, long enough to ex- 
amine the objects of curiosity there, and to partake 
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felt that of all the rest of his discourse I could not! addressing as chairman of the committee of way 


flatter myself I was at liberty to receive as weil) ang meaus—the eapacity in which he has rendered 
founded, it made up in itself for the exaggeration of | so recently services of the highest importance to you 
partial friendship in the rest. That word at leust his constituents—by whose favor he was enabled to 
was perfectly intelligible, and the answer to it was|reuder them—to us, and to our common country. 
ready at hand; it consisted also of one single word— And I cannot forbear to express here my regret at 
thanks—thanks—and still thanks—beginning and end- | his retirement in the present emergency from the 
ing with thanks. Having said this. 1 return to my | councils of the nation. There, or elsewhere, I hope 
embarrassment. and trust he will soon return; for whether to the na- 

“What shall Isay to you? But, as the return ſor tion or to the state, no service can be, or ever will be 
welcome is gratitude, and as gratitude is some what rendered by a more able.or a more faithful public 
loquacious, I must say something further to you.|servant. I congratulate you still further upon the 


Tj met, and with whom l have acted in harmony at tlie 
congratulate you upon the freedom which you en- seat of the general government, who is among those 
joy—I wish ] could say above all on earth. |] con- cilizens to whom you committed the charge of in- 
gratulate you upon the land in which you Jive—a, Viling me to your city. 
land Rowing with milk and honey—a laud of moun-; ‘Fellow citizens, I congratulate you upon your 
My friend, the chair- 
over the world are the abode of liberty. Liberty is; man of the committee of ways and means, has inter- 
a mountain nymph. Rut, besides that general pro- dicted to me the topic of politics in addressing you at 
perty possessed in every quarter of the globe, you | this time, and my inclinations most cordially concur 
possess a blessing reserved by the Creator for you in the interdiction. He has, however, alluded to your 
| alone—and that is the phenomenon of which, so late sympathies with my speeches in the pubhe councils 
in life, I have within the last four days been a wit- of the nation, and l cannot, in justice to myself, or to 
ne: Your land is not only a Jani of mountains, | you, deny myselt the satisfaction of saying that in all 
but of cataracts and whirlpools—objeets of nature, | the troubles which have befallen me within the last 


late you, then, upon your condition in the world. 


| What can Í say but to congratulate yon J congratu- | possession of a gentleman whom I have heretofore 


of dinner, and then the Bunker Hill, closely follow- in which the Creator of the world has displayed his; few years, I have received more warm and cordial 
ed by the Cleveland, resumed her course. As zlie süblimest power. In visiting them— in gazing at testimonials of sympathy from the western part of the 
approached our harbor it was discovered that every ‘them—in dwelling upon them, as in the last four; stale of New York than from any portion of this vast 
vessel in port had put on its gala dress. ‘The na- days l have done, | have felt somewhat as I seem in, and boundless union. Informer years, in the heat of 
tional ensign was streaming from a hundred masts, | your presence: I felt unabie to speak. It seemed as the Masonic and Anti-masonic controversy. in which 


vessels were crowded by thousands, anxious lo cateh thought; that it threw a man, seeing them for the 
a glimpse of the renowned stalesman and patriot, first time, into the condition ascribed to the prophets | 
who was greeted by repeated cheers, 


of old—as if the spirit of God came upon him: a 
From the wharf he proceeded to the Park, already 


if he saw the vision of the Almighty; falling into a 
filled by a great concourse of citizens, when Mr. trance, having his eyes open. The fall of those dash- | 
FilLLMO nE welcomed him to the city as follows: 


ing and roaring waters; the instant destruction with | 
Sir. i have been deputed by the citizens of this 


place to tender youa welcome to our city. In the | leap which they tempt us to make, and mingle with 
discharge of this grateful duty, I feel that I speak them; the serene tranquillity of the long river open 
not only my own sentiments but theirs, when Piei in vistu before them, and the smooth and silent cur- 
you that your long and arduous public services— "ent in which they flow again after the fall, showing 
your lofty independence—your punctilious attention in Contrast, at one view, the extreme of violence 
to business, and, more than all, your unsullied and and repose; and, above all, that rainbow set in cloud, 
unsuspected integrity, have given you a character in tbe covenant-pledge of God to man that what in its 
the estimation of this Republic which calls forth tho nature is destruction shall not destroy, form altoge- 
deepest feelings of veneration and respect. ther a picture for the imagination which one fecls 

“You see around you, sir, no political partisans | that words cannot express. When the recollection 


seeking lo promote some sinister purpose; but you | comes that the intellizence and industry of man nae 


and the wharves and the decks and rigging of the if there was suspension, not only of words, pur et 
| 


see here assembled the people of our infant city, made those walers tributary toa great public im- 
without distinction of party, sex, age, or condition— | provement, and the cataract itself an instrument of 
all—all anxiously vieing with each other to show | the bounty of God for the benefit of the human fa- 


their respect and esteem for your public services Mily, by borrowing from this stupendous wonder of 
and private worth. Nature a portion of its stream for manufacturing 
„Here, sir, are gathered in this vast multitude of purposes, we cannot but exclaim: ‘Great and mar- 
what must appear to you strange faces, thousands vellous ace thy work, Lord God Omnipotent! in wis- 
whose hearts have vibrated to the chord of sympathy dom has thou made them all.’ 
which your written speeches have touched. Here is} “J congratulate you on the state of your social 
reflecting age and ardent youth—age and lisping feeling—upon the men whom you possess, and upon 
childhood—to all of whom your venerated name is whom you have lavished your honors. I came from 
as familiar us household words—all anxious to feast | the house of one of them (Gen. P. B. Porter) whose 
their eyes by a sight of that extraordinary and vene- hospitalities l enjoyed during my visit tothe Falls. A 
rable man of whom they have heard and read and man illustrious before this nation in war and in 
thought so much—all anxious to hear the voice of | peace—a statesman and a soldier with whom I have 
that ‘old man eloquent, on whose lips wisdom has dis- long had the happiness of enjoying a cordial and un- 
tilled her choicest nectar. Here, sir, you see them interrupted friendship, whose mind and heart and 
all, and read in their eager aud joy-gladdened coun- i temper, I have had numerous opportunities of observ- 
tenances and brightly beaming eyes a welcome—a ing in various and important relations; and who, in 
thrice-told, heartfelt, soul-stirring welcome to ‘the spite of age and infirmity, no longer ago than yester- 
man whom they delight to honor.“ day accompanied me to one of the scenes of his dan- 
To this address Mr. Apams replied, substantially, ger and his glory, in the dominion.of our neighbor, 
as follows: the British Queen. I have seen the fields of Lun- 
„Vr. Fillmore, Mr. Mayor, and Fellow- citizens: dy's Lane and of Chippewa; and there he pointed 
“I must ask your indulgence for a moment’s pause out to me the spots of those glorious incidents of the 
to take breath. If vou ask me why J ask this indul- | late war in which he himself had taken so distin- 
gence, it is because am su overpowered by the elo- guished a part. ‘here was no trace left there of 
quence of my frend the chairman of the committee those desolations of war, which in former days exhi- 
of ways and means, whom Í have so long been ac- | bited such bloody testimonials. While blessing (tod 
customed to refer to in that capacity, that, with your | for those energies displayed by my countrymen in 
permission, J will continue so to denominate hin, the cause of their country, I blessed him still more 
now that I have no words left to answer him. For | for that peace and tranquillity which have now made 
so liberal has he been in bestowing that eloquence! the rivals of that day neighbors aud friends, This 
upon me which he himself possesses in so eminent a | sentiment has been deeply impressed upon my mind 
degree, that, while he was ascribing to me talents su through the whole course of the short excursion 
far above my Own consciousness in that regard, [| which | have just made into those dominions of her 
was all the time imploring the god of eloquence tu | majesty Queen Victoria. Yesterday, while I con- 
give me, at least at this moment, a few words to jus- | templated the stupendous object uf the cataract on 
ufy him before you in muking that splendid pauegy - that side of the river, I coula not but consider that 
rie which he has been pleased to bestow upon me; the Creator of this world, and of all worlds, in cre- 
and that the flattering picture which he has present- | ating that stupendous and unrivalied monument of 
ed to you, May not immediately be defaced before his power, had divided the gift between the two na- 
your eyes by what you should hear from me. tions, as too great to be bestowed on one alone, and 
“There was, however, in the midst of profusion | as a perpetual admonition to enjoy it in common be- 
of compliments, the sincerity of which | am not per- | tween themselves. 
mitted to doubt, one word, which caught my ear, ‘J congratulate you again upon your possession of 
most gratifying to my feelings, and of the truth of | another dear and intimate friend of mine, in the per- 
whieh [was certain; that word was welcome—wel-|son of the gentleman who has just addressed me in 
tome welcome for him, welcome for you; and if I 


l took a deep und solemn interest, it was in sympathy 
with the people of western New York. That cause 
of dissension has happily passed away. In later 
times, and on two Be alee sae when my sense 
of duty to ny country led me into difficulty and dan- 
ger in my public capacity, in relation to the right of 
petition, | have again received more cheering and 


which we know them to be fraught; the danger; the! encouraging testimonials of sympathy from the pea- 


ple of western N. York than any other portion of the 
union. In hoth of these cases the object of conten- 
tion was moral principle; and I could not but consi- 
der that the standard of moral principle must be ele- 
vated among a people taking so deep an interest in 
its conflicts with lawless power, 

„Of your attachment to moral principle I have 
this day had another and pleasing proof in the dinner 
of which I have partaken in the steamer in which, 
by your kindness, l have been conveyed to this place. 
It was a sumptuous dinner, hut at which Temperance 
was the presiding power. I congratulate you on the 
evidence there exhibited of your attachment to mo- 
ral principle in your co-operation in that great move- 
ment which is promoting the happiness and elevation 
of man in every quarter of the globe. 

And here you will permit me to allude to an in- 
cident which has occurred in my recent visit to Ca- 
nada, in which I perceived the co-operation of the 
people of that province in the same great moral refor- 
mation. While at Quebec I visited the falls of Monte 
trnorenci, a cataract which, but for yours, would be 
among the greatest wonders of nature. In going to it 
[ passed through the parish of Beauport, and there, 
by the side of the way, I saw a column with an in- 
scription upon its pedestal which } had the curiosity 
tostop and read. It wasa column erected by the 
people of Beauport in gratitude to the virgin for her 
goodness in promoting the cause of temperance in 
that parish. Perhaps I do not sufficiently sympathize 
with the people of Beauport in attributiog to the vir- 
gin so direct an influence upon this moral reform; but 
in the spirit with which they erected that monument 

do most cordially sympathize with them. For, 
under whatever influence the cause may be promoted, 
the cause itself can never fail to make its volaries 
wiserand better men. [cannot make a speech. My 
heart is too full, and my voice too feeble. Farewell! 
—and with that farewell, may the bessings of heaven 
be upon you throughout your lives.“ 


At the close of these remarks Mr. Adams left the 
stand amid the cheers of the multitude and repaired 
to the American hotel, where in the evening he re- 
ceived the calls of a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the firemen, who turned oul in a very 
beautiful ard brilliant torch-light procession. 

Although we have spoken above of the cheers of 
the people, there was little of the uproarions enthu- 
slasm sometimes exhibited on like occasions. The 
fecling towards Mr. Adams was altogether different 
(rom what is usually excited by a popular welcome 
of distinguished men. Most such are candidates for 
popular favor, the chicftains of a party, in the pos- 
session or expectancy of power and patronage, er 
those whose warlike achievements dazzle and vewil- 
der the judgment. The feeling excited by Mr. 
Adams is of a higher and purer character. He is no 
candidate for the suflrages of the people; he ha, +o 
party, no patronage to bestow; and all his triumphs 


your name, and whom I have taken the liberty o ~« ave been only those of intellect, patriotism, truth, and 
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justice, over the ignorance, the passions. or prejudi- 
cesof men. No false ambition, no selfish sinister 
purpose of aspiring men, alloys the tribute which 
the people pay to hia eminent worth. It is his rare 
good fortune to realize in his own person that “truth 
crushed to earth will rise again“ and assert its ma- 
esty. No man has been more maligned, and there 
i no man in the nation whose name or presence now 
awakens a more profound feeling of reverence and 
affectionate regard. When he ie among us we forget 
for the time our party bickerings, and all unite in do- 
ing him honor. He is indeed a living illustration of 
the excellence of integrity and truth, and in the pure 
lustre of his fame isan example by which all may 
rofit. Fortunate and venerable old man! who has 
Feed to see the bitterness of party strife that once 
raged so furiously around him expiring in mur murs 
at his feet; men of all parties and creeds uniting in 
paying homage to his services and virtues, and in his 
serene old age enjoying the happy consciousness of 
the applauding verdict of posterity. 
Ex-President Adams left town this morning in the 
8 o’clock train of cars for Rochestor, where he will 
remain till to-morrow. A considerable number of 
our citizens accompanied him as fares Alden. A 
eommittee, consisting of Vice Chancellor Whittlesey 
and Hhn. Mr. Kempshall, arrived here last evening 
to invite him to visit Rochester. [Com. Adv. 


RS EL SL I — 
GENERAL CASS? ORATION. 


CELEBRATION OF THE COMPLETION OF 
THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL, ON THE 
FOURTH JULY, 1843. 


The procession was formed on the public square, 
at 10 o’clock, under the direction of S. Edsall, mar- 
shal. 

It then moved to the grove selected for the occa- 
sion. Afler a prayer had been made by the chap- 
lain, and the Declaration of Independence read, ge- 
neral Cass rose amid the deafening shouts of the as- 
sembled thousandé, and delivered the following 

ORATION. 

This day fellow citizens, is memorable in the his- 
tory of man. It is the anniversary of the birth 
of this great republic. To-day wé were born 
into the the family of nations. In the culendar 
of time there is probably no event which will 
produce a more powerful and permanent effect 
upon the destinies of the world. Our revolution 
sanctified by success the momentous principle of 
resistance to oppression, and it opened to inquiry the. 
whole system of government, with a freedom of in- 
vestigation and a power of discussion which had ne- 
ver before been united in any practical examination 
into that great department of the concerns of man. 
The three score years and ten, the term of human 
life, have not yet passed away, and where are we? 
From dependent colonies, we have become an inde- 
pendent republic. From a small people, thinly scat- 
tered over the Atlantic coast, we have a mighty na- 
tion, with a power every where acknowledged and 


respected, witha name known and honored, and with | P 


all the elements of present prosperity and of future 
advancement, such as Providence has rarely deigned 
to conferupon man. Within this brief period, brief 
in the history of societies, the great tide of civiliza- 
tion has passed the Alleghany mountains, and is 
spreading its wings over the prairies and forests of 
our own beautiful west, and will not stop till it reach- 
es the boundary of the continent upon the shores of 
the Facific. The decree has gone forth and will be 
fulfilled. The prospects of the future may be seen 
in the progress of the past. He whoruns may read. 
Neither political jealousy nor mercantile cupidity 
can stop our onward march. Jf they could, fellow 
citizens, our march would be stopped. Perhaps while 
J address you, measures are in progress to wrest from 
us our territory west of the Rocky mountains. Isl- 
and after island, country after country, are falling 
before the ambition of England, She is planting her 
standard wherever there is a people to be subdued, 
or the fruits of their industry to be secured. With 
professions of philanthropy, she ane the designs 
of ambition. And she is encircling the globe with 
her stations wherever she can best accomplish her 
schemes of aggrandizement. The sun never sets 
upon herempire. Jt is my deliberate opinion, that 
no nation, since the fall of the Roman power, has 
displayed greater disregard fur the rights of others, 
or more boldly aimed at universal domination. Our 
claim to the country west of the Rocky mountains, 
is as undeniable as our right to Bunker Hill or to 
New Orleans, and who will call in question our title 
to these blood stained fields? And I trust it will be 
maintained with a vigor and promptitude equal to its 
justice. War is a great evil, but not so great as na- 
tional dishonor. Little is gained by yielding to in- 
solent and unjust pretensions. It is better to defend 
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the first inch of territory than the last. Fir better 
in dealing with England, to resist aggression, wheth- 
er of territory, of impressment, or of search, when 
first attempted, than to yield in the hope that for- 
bearance will be met in a just spirit, and will lead 
to an amicable compromise. Let us have no red 
lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold on to the 
integrity of our just claim. And if war comes, be 
itso. I do not myself believe it will be long avoid- 
ed, unless prevented by intestine difficulties in the 
British empire. And woe be to us if we flatter our- 
selves it can be arrested by any system of conces- 
sion. Of all delusions, this vould be the most fatal. 
And we should awake from it, a dishonored, if nota 
ruined people. 

It is profitable in the career of life, occasionally to 
pause, to withdraw ourselves from the very busy 
scenes, with which we mingle, and to look back up- 
on the progress we have made, and forward as far as 
it is given to us to look forward, upon the prospect 
before us. These are high places in the journey of 
life, whence the region around is best contemplated 
and understood. In all time great events have been 
thus commemorated. The principle has its founda- 
tion in human nature, though perverted in its appli- 
cation by power or superstition. And many a mon- 
ument which has survived its own history and the 
objects of its founders, yet looks out upon the silence 
around it, the solitary evidence of some great, but 
forgotten event in the fitful drama of life. And we 
have come up to-day to one of these high places to 
commune together. We have met from many a por- 
tion of our common country, and this great assem- 
blage testifies, not less by its numbers, than by the 
imposing circumstances, which surround it, that there 
is here passing one of those scenes which mark the 
progress of society, and which form its character, 
and oftentimes its distiny. And so it is, and it is good 
for us to be here. We have not come to fight a bat- 
tle, nor to commemorate one—we have not come to 
worship at the shrine of power, to celebrate the birth 
or the death of some unworthy ruler, the last step in 
political degradation. Nor have we come to com- 
mence, to complete, nor to commemorate some use- 
less but imposing structure, erected by pride, but 
paid for by poverty. I would not however be mis- 
understood. Far be it from us to censure or tocheck 
those feelings of love of country, orof religion, which 
seek their oulpourings in the erection of memorials 
upon spots which have drank the blood of the patriot 
or of the martyr. It is a tribute of virtue, which 
honors the dead and the living, But let it be volun. 
tary. Then it will neither be unjust in its object, 
nor oppressive in its accomplishment. it will teach 
a lesson to after ages, which may stimulate virtue to 
action, and give fortitude to endure, till the day of 
deliverance comes with its struggle and its reward. 
Look at the mighty Pyramids, which rise over the 
Arabian and the Libyan wastes, and which cast their 
shadow far in the desert, mocking the researches and 
the pride of man. They tell no tale but the old tale 
of oppression. They speak in their very massiveness, 
of pride and power on the one side, and misery and 
overty on the other. One of the little channels 
which the Fellah has diverted from the great river 
at their base, and which spreads verdure and fertility 
over the valley, that owes so much to God, and so 
little to man, is far dearer to the oppressed popula- 
tion, than these useless and mighty structures. 


Our eastern brethren, with the characteristic li- 
berality and patriotism, which make the descendants 
of the pilgrims proud of the land of their ancestors, 
have just completed and dedicated a monument to 
mark the site of the battle, which opened the great- 
est contest between a powerful empire and her young 
and distant provinces, and whose influence, if it did 
not give to the revolution its fortunate issue, impress- 
ed its character upon the whole struggle. We have 
no such place to hallow; but we have the people to 
do the deeds by which places are sanctified, and 
where the pilgrims of liberty come, not to worshp 
but to reflect. We have not the wealth nor those 
„appliances,“ by which the long and imposing pro- 
cession, and the gorgeous pageantry, which a great 
city can arrange and display, affect, and almost sub- 
due, the imagination. We have not the chief ma- 
gistrate of the republic, with his official counsellors, 
to mark, as it were, with a national character, the 
occasion of ourassemblage. Nor have we constructed 
an Obelisk, simple and severe in its style, but lasting 
as the deeds it commemorates, whose foundation is 
laid in the graves of martyred patriots, but whose 
summit rises towards the heavens, telling the story 
of their fall, and proclaiming the gratitude of their 
countrymen. But there are here stout hearts and 
strong hands; thousands, who would devote them- 
selves, as did the men of Bunker Hill, to the cause 
of freedom, and who would fight as they fought, and 
die as they died, should their country demand the 
sacrifice. On the face of the globe, liberty bas no 


But it will do more than this. 
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more zealous defenders, nor patriotism more ardent 
votaries, than is this great assembly, the convocation 
of a people, who have made this region their own b 

all the ties, that bind man to his home, and who will 
defend it, and the institutions, which belong to it, by 
all the means, that energy and intelligence and de- 
votedness have ever brought to the great day of trial, 
and by which they have made it a day of triumph. 

We have come here to join in another commemo- 
ration. To witness the union of the lakés and of the 
Mississippi. To survey one of the noblest works of 
man in the improvement of that great highway of 
nature, extending from New York to New Orleans, 
whose full moral and physical effects it were vain to 
seek, even to conjecture. 

And fitly chosen is the day of this celebration. — 
This work is another ligament, which binds together 
this great confederated republic. Providence has 
given us union, and many motives to preserve it.— 
The sun never shone upona country abounding more 
than ours does, in all the elements of prosperity. — 
It were needless to enumerate the advantages we 
enjoy, and which give us so distinguished a position 
among the nations of the world. They are seen and 
felt in all those evidences of prosperity and improve- 
ment, which greet the traveller wherever he passes 
through our country. And still more striking are 
they when we contrast our situation with that of the 
older regions of the world. I shall not enter into the 
comparison. I could speak of it from personal know- 
ledge, but the task would not bea pleasant one, for 
it would recall many a cause of discontent, and ma- 
ny a scene of misery, which meet the eye of the 
most careless observer, who exchanges the new hem- 
isphere for the old. An American, who does not re- 
turn to his own country a wiser man, and a better 
citizen, and prouder, and more contented, for all he 
has seen abroad, may well doubt his own head or 
heart, and may well be doubted by his countrymen. 


Still, it is not to be disguised that, from the very 
constitution of human nature causes may occasion- 
ally exist, tending to weaken, though they cannot se- 
ver, the bonds which unite us; and happy is it that 
these causes may be counteracted, and ultimately, 
we may hope, rendered powerless, by measures now 
in progress, which will add the ties of interest to the 
dictates of patriotism. Our rail roads and canals are 
penetrating every section of our territory. They are 
annihilating time and space. They are embracing in 
their folds the ocean and the lake frontiers, and the 
great region extending from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky mountains, through which thé mighty Miss- 
issippi and its countless tributaries find their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Once Jet this work be com- 
pleted, and we are bound together by cords which 
no strength can sunder. The moral and political ef- 
fect, therefore, of the great work before us, is even 
more important than the physical advantages it pro- 
mises. It will bear upon its bosom the products of 
a thousand fertile valleys, and it will spread gladness 
and prosperity over regions which have just been res- 
cued from the Indians, and from the animals, his 
co-tenants of the forest, whioh minister to his wants. 
It will make glad the 
heart of the patriot. As he sails along it, he will 
see, not merely the evidences and the cause of 
wealth and prosperity, but one of the ties which knit 
us together. By a process more fortunate than al- 
chymist ever imagined, the fecblest element will be 
converted into the strongest bond. It will bear the 
boat and its freight to a market, where products may 
be interchanged and wealth acquired. But it will 
interchange interests and feelings-which no wealth 
can purchase, and for which no price can pay. Well, 
then, may we rejoice upon this day. The occasion 
and the time are in unison together. And while we 
thank God for the services and sacrifices which he 
enabled our fathers to make in the acquisition of 
freedom and independence, let us thank him, also, 
that we are able to strengthen their work, and to 
transmit to our children, as they transmitted to theirs, 
the noblest inheritance that belongs to man. The ark 
of the constitution is yet untouched, Withered be 
the hand that would pollute it. 

I did not come here to speak to you of political 
questions which divide us. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. In the secular concerns of life, 
we have enough of party discussions. It is good 
they should find their Sabbath—their day of rest— 
when we can put them behind us, and meet and greet 
one another, as brethren of the same family—as the 
countrymen of Washington, and Jefferson, and Franke 
lin—the heirs of their labors and the guardians of 
their fame. I am no believer in the sinister predic- 
tions of those who are perpetually crying woe, woe 
to Jerusalem. Our Jerusalem is neither besieged 
nor in danger. It will survive all the dissentions of 
the day; and whatever other monuments may fall, 
as they have fallen upon the plaius of liberty, this 
we may trust, is destined to remain unharmed, a re- 
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ſuge for us, and a guide ſor others, when the waters 
of oppression are out over the earth. The founda- 
tions of our freedom are too broadly and deeply laid 
to be easily shaken. They rest upon institutions, upon 
manners, upon religion, upon all that gives charae- 
ter and energy to the social system. In Europe. go- 
vernment depends for security upon physical force. 
Here it depends upon moral force, or in other words, 
abet public opinion. And this brief contrast ex- 
plains almost all that is peculiar to the political sys- 
tems of the two hemispheres. There, large armies, 
numerous fleets, a powerful police, a heavy debt, and 
established religion, are essential portions of the 
machinery by which the engine of government is 
kept in motion. Here, I need not say, these contri- 
vances, by which the few rule the many, are utterly 
unknown. The government is here in the hands of 
all, and not a day passes in the life of any man, from 
the cradle to the grave, when it could not be peace- 
ably and legally changed by the general will. This 
is a state of things to which no parallel can be found 
in the present condition of the systems of Europe, 
social and political—nor could it exist there a day. 
It would lead to convulsion, and would end ina re- 
volution—a revolution whose consequences are be- 
yond the reach of human sagacity. Here we are 
educated in a habitual obedience to the law. It is 
our law, we are interested in iis observance. There 
the law is too often a task-maker, to be eluded or 
Opposed, as interest or some other passion may dic- 
tate. Here an officer, in the execution of his duty, 
is armed with a small piece of paper, which, like a 
Magic wand, ensures the submission of the strongest 
and boldest. There he is attended with an armed 
party, and the sword and the bayonet are conspicu 
ously displayed, as the true ensigns of authority.— 
But I shall not pursue this contrast. It is not neces- 
sary for any purposes I have in view. I allude to 
the subject generally, in connection with our present 
duties, merely to teach a lesson which may be useful 
to us all; to remind you of the deep debt we owe to 
providence for what we possess and enjoy; to incul- 
cate not merely ty content, but gratitude; to recall 
to you that you are American citizens, the deposito- 
ries of your own political fate, and under God, the 
trustees of liberty for the nations of the earth who 
will one day awaken to their strength, as they are 
now awakening to their rights, anc who will do the 
deed which our fathers did, and which made us what 
we are. 

This is not my first visit to this interesting place. 
1 have been here before, under other circumstances, 
indeed, illustrative of the progress of our country,— 
of those wonderful changes which are perpetually 
going on, and by which the strange fictions of east- 
ern imaginations are almost realized. But our erea- 
tions are not due to the magician’s lamp. They have 
a purer origin. They spring from industry and enter- 
pris, protected by equal laws and invigorated by a 

nign religion, and they bring with them their re- 
ward. 

Scarcely two centuries have passed away since a 
small band of adventurers seated themselves upon the 
shores of a distant ocean. An interminable forest 
was around them, and its recesses were occupied by 
a fierce and vindictive foe. They came out to suffer 
in their day, but to become glorious in their genera- 
tion. And well did they fulfil their mission. Where 
is now the forest which shut them in, and where is 
the Indian who roamed over and guarded 1t? Both 
are laid low. The great wave of civilization has 
swept onwards, bearing down the forest and its ten- 
ants, till this little band hes become a mighty people, 
who have spread themselves over the great conti- 
nent, and seem destined, in the providence of God 
still to go on, till checked by one of those chas- 
tisements by which the moral government of the 
world is vindicated, and the ingratitude of nations 
punished. 


Well may we exclaim, in the language of inspira- 
tion, the lines have fallen to us in pleasent places, 
yea, we have a goodly heritage, when we survey 
this noble country, between the Lakes, the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, where we have established our dwel- 
ling. There is probably, no region upon the globe 
better fitted for the residence of man, and for the 
supply of the productions which are essential to his 
wants. All those who participated in its first settle- 
ment have not yet passed away, and the survivors 
find themselves the members of a community of 
3,000,000 of people. Ihave myself witnessed much 
of this progress, and had my share of its toils and 
rewards. It is forty-three years since I landed upon 
the northern shore of the Ohio, a young adventurer 
seeking the land of promise, which bas been to him, 
as to many others, the land of performance. At that 
time, the territory of Indiana was not organized, and 
the states of Ohio, of Indiana, of Illinois, and of 
Michigan, and the territory of Wiskonsan, formed 
one government, under the name of the northwestern 


— 
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territory. I shall not stop to bring before you the good fortune to occupy it. Like the mariner, we 


incidents of a frontier life, nor the difficulties, and | felt that we had reached a port; like the wanderer, a 


privations, and sufferings, in peace and in war, 
by which the forest is acquired and reclaimed; and 
finally subdued. During many years, this region had 
its full share of troubles. The line of your canal 
was a bloody war path, which has seen many a deed 
of horror. And this peaceful town had its Moloch, 
and the records of human depravity furnish no more 
terrible examples of cruelty than were offered at 
this shrine. The Miami Indians, our predecessors 
in the occupation of this district, had a terrible In- 
stitution, whose origin and objects have been lost in 
the darkness of aboriginal history; but whioh was 
continued to a late period, and whose orgies were 
held upon the very spot where we now are. It was 
called the Man-Eating society, and it was the duty 
of its associates to eat such prisoners as were pre- 
served and delivered to them for that purfse. The 
members of this society belonged to a particular fa- 
mily and the dreadful inheritance desoended to all 
the children, male and female. The duties it im- 
posed could not be avoided, and the sanctions of re- 
ligion were added to the obligations of immemorial 
usage. The feast was a solemn ceremony, at which 
the whole tribe was collected, as actors or specta- 
tors. The miserable victim was bound to a stake, and 
burned at a slow fire, with all the reunements of cru- 
elty which savage ingenuity could invent. There 
was a traditionary ritual which regulated with re- 
volting precision, the whole course of procedure, at 
these ceremonies. Latterly, the authority and obli- 
gations of the institution had declined, and I pre- 
sume it has now wholly disappeared. But I have 
seen and conversed with the head of the family, the 
chief of the society, whose name was White Skin; 
with what feelings of disgust, I need not attempt 
to describe. I well knew an intelligent Canadian 
who was present at one of the last sacrifices made 
to this horrible institution. The victim was a young 
American, captured in Kentucky, towards the close 
of our revolutionary war. Here we are now assem- 
bled, in peace and security, celebrating the triumph 
of art and industry; within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, our countrymen have deen thus tor- 
tured, and murdered, and devoured. But, thank 
God, that council fire 1s extinguished. The impious 
feast is over. 
song is sung, the war drum is silent, and the Indian 
has departed, to find, I hope, in the distant west, a 
comfortable residence; and I hope also, to find, un- 
der the protection, and if need be, under the power 
of the United States, a radical change in his institu- 
tlons, and a general improvement in his morals and 
condition. A feeble remnant of the once powerful 
tribe which formerly won thcir way to the dominion 
of this region by blood and maintained it, have to-day, 
appeared among us, like passing shadows, flitting 
around the places that know them no more. Their 
resurrection, if I may so speak, is not the least im- 
pressive spectacle which marks the progress of this 
imposing ceremony. They are the broken column 
which connects us with the past. The edifice is in 
ruins, and the giant vegetation, which covered and 
protected it, lies as low as the once mighty structure 
which was sheltered in its recesses. They have 
come to witness the first great act of peace 
in our frontier history, as their presence here is the 


last in their own. Their ceremonies, upon which 


vou heretofore gazed with interest, will never again 
be seen by the white man in this seat of their former 
power. But, thanks to our ascendancy, these repre- 
sentatives are but a pageant, but a theatrical exhi- 
bition, which with barbarous motions, and sounds, 
and contortions, show how their ancestors conquered 
their enemies, and how they glutted their revenge in 
blood. To-day, this last of the race is here. To- 
inorrow they will commence their journey towards 
the setting sun, where their fathers, agreeably to 
their rude faith, have preceded them, and where the 
red man will find rest and safety. In coming to this 
place, I passed along the canal and marked with de- 
light the beautiful river upon whose banks jt is con- 
structed, and the charming country to which it gives 
new life and value. I was forcibly struck with the 
contrast between this journey and a former one.— 
Nature has been prodigal of her favors to the valley 
of the Maumee. 1 can never forget the first time it 
met my eye. It was at the commencement of the 
late war, when the troops, destined for the defence 
of Detroit, has passed through the forest from Urban- 
na tothe Rapids. The season had been wet, and 
much of the country was low, and the whole of it 
unbroken by a single settlement; and we had cut our 
road, and transported our provisions and baggage, 
with great labor and 3 We were heartily 
tired of the march, and were longing ſor its termina- 
tion, when we attained the brow of the table land, 
through which the Maumee has made a passage for 
itself, and a fertile region for those who have the 


home. I have since visited the three other quarters 
of the globe, and passed over many Jands and seas. 
But my memory still clings to the prospect which 
burst upon us, in a bright day in June, from the val- 
ley of the Maumee. To the river, winding away 
beyond our view; to the rapids, presenting every 
form of the most picturesque objects; to the banks, 
clothed with deep vredure; and to the rich bottoms, 
denuded of timber, as though inviting the labor and 
enterprise of the settler.. In a subsequent journey, 
led by official duty. J ascended the river in a birch 
canoe. There is something romantic associated 
with that mode of conveyance, but it soon palls 
upon the traveller. During many a weary mile and 
hour, I have been borne by this aboriginal skiff over 
the lakes and rivers of the northwest, and en it 
carried through the dense forests, and across wild 
portages, and then floating upon some little stream, 
which, gradually swelled by successive tributaries, 
heoame a large river. It was thus I passed from 
Lake Superior to the Mississippi, launching my frail 
bark upon a mere rivulet, and descending some days 
before the peculiar characteristics of the stream an- 
nounced that we were upon that mighty river which 
flows from its fountains in the north to the tropical 
seas. 

But I have found the canal boat a more comforta- 
ble conveyance than the bark canoe; and this change 
is not the least improvement, whien has accompanied 
the march of the white man. Your valley was then 
thinly occupied. The settlements were sparsely scat- 
tered over it. The pioneers were moving on, but 
their task was a hard one. It was met, however, with 
an energy, which deserved the success it gained. And 
its fruits now greet the traveller in all those evidences 
of a fertile country and a prosperous people, which 
ea him, wherever he moves from the Ohio to Lake 

rie, , 

Here where your canal prepares to leave the hasin 
of the lakes for that of the Mississippi, I left the. 
river with my birch canoe, and placing it upon a 
wagon, it was transported to Little river, where my 
faithful voyagers re-embarked in it, and joined me at 
the White Raccoon’s village, to which I rode, and 
where I passed the night. My friend, the Raccoon, 


The war. dance is ended, the war | treated us with great hospitality, but he was a little 


too hospitable to himself and his kindred. He pro- 
duced his keg of fire water, to do honor to the arri- 
val of the Cne-mo-keemaim, but unfortunately, he 
was too free at his own feast. One of those scenes 
of intoxication followed, which are at once the bane 
and the attendant of Indian life, and I retired to my 
blanket leaving my host and his friends at their or 
gies. In the morning l embarked upon the Wabash, 
and descended that river to its mouth, stopping occa- 
cionally to examine and admire the beautiful coun- 
try, through which it flows, unsurpassed, probably, 
upon the face of the globe. I revert to these inci- 
dents of frontier life, to place in bolder relief the 
change, which has rescued this region from the In- 
dian, and has crowned it with the precious works of 
civilization. 

The two sisters and contiguous states of Ohio and 
Indiana, have projected and completed this great 
communication. To enter into the statistics of its 
costs or product, would not be suited to the present 
occasion. This is not a day for figures, but for re- 
sults. I know, and we all know, that a great enter- 
prise has been accomplished, and we have come to- 
gether to rejoice at it. We have come to feel and 
not to calculate. A stupendous undertaking has been 
brought to a fortunate termination, amid many diſſi- 
culties and by the energy and perseverance of two 
new states, the oldest of which has just seen its for- 
lieth anniversary. Another route has been opened, 
by which the two great issues of our republic are 
united together, giving to the fertile country along it 
a choice of markets, and a chance of a better price 
and a quicker sale. It ig the second mingling of the 
waters of the Jakes and of the Mississippi. A third 
route is in progress, which we may trust will, ere 
long, be completed. And there are others formed by 
nature, and which require but little aid from man to 
render them useſul. They too will be undertaken and 
accomplished, and the table land, which divides these 
great internal seas from the Ohio and Mississippi will 
be furrowed by canals, wherever the country permits 
and its wants require. 

That region is peculiarly favorable for these works 
of internal improvement. Streams which find their 
oullets in opposite directions, have their sources in- 
terlocked, and may be united with little labor, and 
upon dividing ground, elevated but level, presenting 
no formidable obstruction to those enterprises. I 
have travelled along four of these lines of commu- 
nication; one from Lake Superior to the head of the 
Mississippi, one from the Fox to the Ouisconsiun 
river, one from the Illinois to Chicago, and another 


_ than it was of the caurse of events in Asia Minor.— 


of internal communication. ‘Lhe first impulse was 
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where your canal has taken the place of the portage nument of her perseverance, and of which the whole as numerous as they are vexatious, Mappy weed ct 
path. Over three of them, my canoe was carried country is new gathering the fruits. Since then, ibe foe us if we couid learn to know and to np precie 
from one extreme navigable point to the other, but L many other states unwilling to be left behind in the | ate the blessings we enjoy. If we could differ with- 
kept along a fourth without disembarking, and thus career of advancement, have followed the same route, out bitterness, and contend without enmity. If we 
passed by water from the Mississippi, into Lake Mi- and every where canals and rail roads have sprung | could maintain our own views, but regard charitably 
chigan. Near the head of the des Pleines. oneof the into existence. facilitating the communication be- those of others. If we could be American patriots 
principal sources of the Illinois, we found an exten- tween the mest distant parts of the country and mi-|and brethren, while we are dense partizans; while 
sive marsh, which we entered, and followed, but un- nistering to those wants of intercourse, which are at | we advocate the principles best fitted in our opinion 
fortunately too late to resch its termination before once the cause und the effect of active exertion and | to render the constitution enduring and the country 
the night closed upon us, and prevented our further of commercial prosperity. Our social and political | prosp: rous, and support the men, who believe as we 
progress. Ii was covered with large water lily, and institutions and our national charater, alternately |do, and who would act as we would act. Let as 
it was impossible to proceed on our route in darkness, Operating upon each other, have never achieved af think more of our blessings, and less of our com- 
and equally impossible to find the shore. We passed prouder triumph. nor furnished a more irrefragable | plaints. We have grievances, but weighed in the 
a comfcrtiess night in our frail ledgment, wilh the proof of their tendency to promote human happiness, balance with our advantages, what are they. Let us 
accompaniments of musquitoes and a thunder storm, than in this peaceful victory over the natural impedi- thank God for all we enjoy. and while we look 
and the next morning laboriously made our way to ments which divided, though they could not separate | abroad upon the nations of the earth, and compare 
the teymiration of the marsh, where Lake Michigan us, and which has increased our capacity for defence, | our lot with theirs, let us do so, not in aspirit of en- 
brekegipen our view, stretching off in the horizon as much as it has added to our stock of wealth. The vy or of pride, but with feelings of gratitude upon 
till icstin the distance. We entered a small channel, fate of republican institutions is in our hands. Jf the our hearts, and with words of thankfulness upon our 
and rapidly descending an'inelined plane, soon found great experiment, as it is elsewhere and tanntingly | tongues to that Providence, which guided and guar- 
ourselves in the Chicago creck, ashort distance from called, but which every American knows is no longer | ded our fathers, and which’ has given this precious 
the lake. l an experiment, that is in progress among us, of the heritage to their children. 

Our works of internal improvement were honora- power of man to govern himself should fail, ages may] We come here to rejoice together. Memorable 
ble in the conception, and n.any of them have been pass away before the rights and safety of all are again | deeds make memorable days. ‘There isa power of 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted. The system committed to the custody ofall. Fortunate it is there- | gesociation given to man, which binds together the 
has been checked by temporary causes; but these | fore, when the operation of our system can be pre- past and the present, and connects both with the ſu- 
ate gradually passing away, and the great work will sented to the old world in a point of view, in which | ture. Great events hallow the sites where they pass. 
again go on. More was no doubt planned than could | it can be examined and appreciated, by being brought | Then returning anniversaries, so long as these are 
be immediately constructed. The whole project was into comparison wtth the effects of the institutions | remembered, are kept with sorrow or joy, as they 
too gigantic lor prompt execution. Lut this fault, that prevailed there. Noetfortof this country, in its | were prosperous or adverse. To-day a new work is 
if lauit it be, finds its origin in our national charac- | onward march has awakened more attention, or ex- born—a work of peace, and not of war. We are 
ter. There is a reckless energy about us, if I may) cited more admiration, than the successful progress celebrating the triumph of art, and not of arins.— 
be allowed the expression, which prompts us to the | we have made in this great ente: prise—this greatest | Centuries hence. we may hope that the river you have 
most tzigantie enterprises. This ardor of expectation | of enter rizes in the history of internal improvement. | made, will still flow east and west, bearing upon its 
and contidence in the result, lie at the foundation of |The geographical maps make known the gigantic | bosom the riches of a prosperous people, and that our 
all great success. features of our conlederation, and the statistical ta- descendants will come to keep the day, which we 


The will to dare, must precede the power to do.—| bles and the reports of travellers made known the | have come to mark, and that as it returns they will 
Even rusliness ig sometimes Wisdom. He who stops | COMMuUNications natural and artificial, by which it is | remember the exertions of their ancestors while they 
cvolly to calculate every step in lite, may indeed | knit together. gather the harvest. Associations are powerful in the 
move torward, but he will soon find himself behind] The works both of nature and of man, are on a older regions of the eustern continent, and strongly 
his contemporaries. Onward, is the great word of | Rive of proportion unknown in that part of the world. | affect the imagination. They belong, however, to 
our age and country. Never in the history of man,| Rivers traversing the earth from the arctic to the tro- | the past. Here they are strong and vigorous, and 
has human exertion been more displayed and re-[pical regions; lakes or rather seas, where navies | belong to the future. There, hope is extinct, and 
warded, than in the miracles of improvewent which | have rode and victories been gained; rail roads ex- history has closed its record. Time has done its 
start up around us; which have chequered our land | tending from the Atlantic to Lake Erie, a distance of | work. Hence we have no past; all has been done 
and history, from Plymouth and Jamestown to Lake j fine hundred miles, and intersecting the country in within the memory of man. Our province of action 
Superior and the Mississippi, and from the landing! all important directions; and canals penetrating our | ig the present, of contemplation, the future. Noman 
of the Pilgrims, to the work, whose = valleys and ascending our mountains, and forming | can stand upon the scene of one of those occurren- 


we have this day come to hail, and which opens to | One after another, great lines of communication which | ces which has produced a decisive effect upon the 
the table lands of the lakes, both the Atlantic ocean | Would circumscribe many a European Kingdom. And | fate of nations, and which history has rendered fa- 
and the Gulf of Mexico. A legend, like that of the | before there works, the torest gives away. They are miliar to us from youth, without being withdrawn 
seven sleepers of Ephesus, would be more illustra- | not confined to the more densely peopled portions of | from the influence of the present, and carried back 
tive of the progress and change upon this continent, our country, but like the hardy settler, they are 10 the period of conflict, of doubt, and of success, 
marching with giant strides towards the remote fron- | which attend some mighty struggle. All this is the 
here the young converts to christianity were thrown | tier. Already they have passed the cabin of the triumph of mind, the exertion of intellect, which 
into a miraculous sleep, and found on wakening from | pioneer of improvement, and the hut of the Indian. | elevates us in the scale of being, and furnishes us 
their trance, that more than two centuries had elaps- | hey remove from their path the lofty and primeval | with another and pure source of enjoyment. Even 
ed since they had leit the world, and taken refuge trees, the relics of a former age, and the contempo- | recent events, around which time has not gathered 
from the persecutions of pagan superstition in a tein- | aries perhaps and witnesses of strange events fore- | its shadows, sanctify the places of their origin. — 
porary tomb. Emerging into life they were stran-| ver lost to the knowledge of the word; and before | What American can survey the field of battle at 
gers in their native city, but were greeted by the them our primitive people are receding, und seeking | Bunker Hill, or at New Orleans, without recalling 
cross, which had supplanted the ensigns of paganism, | a new home, where the approach of the white man | the deeds which will render these names imperish- 
and were surrounded by brethren of that new faith, | may be delayed, but cannot be prevented. It is a popu- able? Who can pass the islands of Lake Erie, with- 
for which they had suffered, and by whose power lar remark with the Indians, that wnen the bee cowes | out thinking upon those who sleep in the waters be- 
they had been preserved and rescued. But uo such | among them, it is soon followed by the big knives low, and upon the victory which broke the power of 
sleep is necessary to mark the changes which come But these is now another precursor, which announces | the enemy, and led to the security of an extensive 
over the fuce of our country. During a period, equal | to the secluded village that the civilized stranger is | frontier? There no monument can be erected, for 
to the seclusion of the Ephesian youths, a religion at hand, propelled by some monster whose fearful | the waves roll. and will roll over them. But he who 
has not merely been changed, but a continent has | Sound precebes him, and which ascending the solita- | met the enemy and made them ours, and his devoted 
been occupied and settled, and empires have been | fy stream penetrates the recesses of the forest, aud companions, will live in the recollection of the Ame- 
founded in regions unknown to Ephesus. That proud | proclaims to its tenants, that ere long their council | pican people, while there is virtue to admire, patriot- 
city has fallen. Her monuments are in ruins, her houses will become desolate, and the plough will pass | ism or gratitude to reward it. | have stood upon the 
people iu the dust, her glory bas departed, and her over the graves of their fathers. plain of Marathon, the battle-field of liberty. lt is 
sleepers have slept the sleep that knows but one] In Europe this is a rute of progress utterly un- silent and desolate. Neither Greek nor Persian is 
awakening. Id is the eloquent historian of the lower known, and comprehended with difficulty. There | there to give life and animation to the scene. It is 
empire. who tells this legendary tule, but the story | they deliberate, while here we act. Ii wore caution | bounded by sterile hills on one side, and lashed by the 
still lives in the traditions ol fhe east, a striking | would give more certainty of success, it would take | eternal waves of the Egean sea on the other. But 
proof that brass and marble are far more perishable | trom the energy Of purpose, and of action, which bas | Greek and Persian were once there, and that dreary 
than popular fables, which are transmitted from ge | carried us forward m our career, both physically and spot was alive with hostile armies, who fought the 
neration to generation, and enter almost into te! mosally, with a rapidity unknown in the history of | great fight which rescued Greece from the yoke of 
character of a people. On the top of one of the the world, and which opeus to a future, cheering to | Persia. 
most arid hills in Syria, near the renowned city ol] the heart of the patriot and encouraging to the lover And I have stood also upon the hill of Zion, the 
Sidon, Í found the grand daughter of the first Pitt, ot humanity. It is that energy, which if it commit | city of Jerusalem, the scene of our Redeemer's suf- 
the mece of the second, Lady Hester Stanhope, who | faults, can repair them u hich always operating, is | ſerings, and crucifixion, and ascension. But the 
had abandoned, 1 know not why, her country, her j never discomfitted; accomplishing its prujects when | sceptre has departed from Judah, and its glory from 
kindred and her religion, and hud sought a resting | practicable, and turning to others with equal conti- | the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian, the Egyp- 
place for herself in that secluded nook, and a refuge | dence and perseverance, when checked by insupera - tian, the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, and 
for her conscience in the vile dogmas ot Islamisin.— ble diſliculties. the Crusader, have passed over this chief place of 
She alluded to the Ephesian legend, and with true] Aud it ıs to the operation of freedom that these Israel, aud have reitit of its power and beauty.— 
Moslem gravity, asked some questions, respecting | miracles are due. ‘hey are the fruits of our sasti- | Well has the denunciation of the prophet of misfor- 
the young men, whose conversion anu its conse-| tutions, the result of a political system, which takes | tunes been fulfilled, when he declared that “the Lord 
quences it records, as though the story were au- as little aud leaves as much of personal liberty us is had set his face against this city for evil and not for 
thentic, and the actors were yet alive to etablish its compatible with general security—which is not em- good; when he pronounced the words of the Most 
truth. barrassed, as one of the patriarchs of vur republic | High. I will cause to cease from the city of Judah, 
it is but a few years since our attention was sys- happily and expressively said, which is not embar- | aud from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth 
tematically turned to the improvement of our means rassed by too much regulation. Regulation is the and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
bane of the old world. It presses upon the freedom | groom, and the voice of the bride; for the land shall 
and faculties of man, and is felt in all the depart- be desolate.” 
ments ol lie, checking enterprise, checking emula-| In those regions of the east where society, passed 
uon, and multiplying useless restraints, till they are its infancy, it seems to have reached decrepitude.— 


given by the state of New York, in the projection 
and commencement of ber great work, au evidence 
alike of her energy and wisdum, and an enduring mo- 
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If the associations, which the memory of the past 


lory excites, are powerful, they are melancholy.— 
They are without gratification for the present, and 
without hope for the fulure. But here we are in the 
freshness of youth, and can look forward, with ra- 
tional confidence, to ages of progress in all that gives 
power and pride to man, and dignity to human na- 
ture. No deeds of glory hallow this region. But 
nature has been bountiful to it in its gifts, and art 
and industry are at work to extend and improve them. 
You cannot pierce the barrier which shuts in the 
past, and separates you from by-gone ages; but you 
ave done better than that. You have pierced the 
barriers that isolated you, and separated you from 
the great highway of nations. You have opened a 
vista to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. From 
this elevated point, two seas are before us, which 
your energy and perseverance have brought within 
reach. It is better to look forward to prosperity 
than back to glory. To the mental eye no prospect 
can be more magnificent than here meets the vision. 
I need not stop to describe it. . It is before us in the 
long regions of fertile land, which stretch off to the 
east and west, to the north and south, in all the ad- 
vantages that Providence has liberally bestowed up- 
on them, and in the changes and improvements that 
man is making. The forest is failing and falling, and 
towns and villages are rising and flourishing. And 
better still, a moral, intelligent, and industrious peo- 
ple are spreading themselves over the whole face of 
the country, and making it their own and their home. 
And what changes and chances await us? Shall we 
go on increasing, and improving, and united? or shall 
we add another to the list of republics, which have 
preceded us, and which have fallen the victims of 
their own follies and dissensions? My faith in the 
stability of our institutions is enduring, my hope is 
strong; for they rest upon public virtue and intelli- 
gence. There is no portion of vur country more in- 
terested in their preservation than this, and no one 
more able and willing to maintain them. We may 
here claim to occupy the citadel of freedom. No 
foreign foe can approach us; and while the west is 
true to itself and its country, its example will exert 
a powerful influence upun the whole confederation, 
and its strength if need be, will defend it. 


LETTER FROM MR. BIDDLE. 


THE DEBT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Andalusia, July 20, 1843. 
To the editor of the Inquirer: 
have, as you know, postponed the discussion of 
the Pennsylvania debt, whilst there was a project of 
exchanging some part of it for the public works. — 
That, however, has failed, and as the last legislature 
not only made no provision for paying the interest, 
which is thus added to the principal, but in fact, re- 
pealed, by not continuing one half of the existing 
taxes—it is clear that our affairs have grown worse. 
The delay moreover has produced its natural effect 
by rendering the creditor more embittered, the deb- 
tor more indifferent. While in that mood, a few quiet 
but very plain words may not be useless to either. 


The most remarkable part then, of this jarring 
between England and Pennsylvania, in its extreme 
absurdity. 

Here are two nations in the worst possible hu- 
mor with each other, ready, with only a little more 
provocation, to go to war; and yet, neilher party has 
the least idea of the nature of the quarrel, nor of 
his own rights and duties. The English on their 
part assert that they have bought the public stocks 
issued by several states, which do not pay the inte- 
rest, and especially the stocks of Pennsylvania. 
Whereupon, believing themselves without redress, 
they are naturally vexed, and confounding, as angry 
people are prone to do, the innocent with the guilty, 

\they denounce the United States for violating their 
iengagements. which they ascribe to their democratic 
institutions. On the other hand, Pennsylvania, think- 
ing that, as asovereign state, she has the monarchi- 
ea privilege of not being obliged to pay her debts, 

nd chafed by the abuse lavished upon her, is in no 
Raste to do her duty, although she thinks she will 
‘certainly do it hereafter. Both parties, therefore, 
are in a false position—and it is high time they 
should understand their true relation to each other. 
Now, the debtor and the creditor will be equally 
purprised to know. 

Ist. That by the constitution of the United States, 
there is created a tribunal wholly independent of the 
states, to decide all questions between Pennsylvania 
and any other foreign state. 

2d. That before that tribunal, judgment can be 
potained for every dollar of principal and interest of 
these Pennsylvania bonds, and that all the property of 

e state can be siezed aud sold to satisfy that judgment, 

pe: as if at belonged to the humblest citizen; and 


— 


3d. That all the othor twenty-five states are bound 
to carry into execution—by arms, if necessary—the 
judgment of that tribunal against Pennsylvania. 
All this a few words will make manifest. 


After the war of independence, the states, reliev- 
ed from the pressure of foreign enemies, very soon 
outgrew the feeble restraint of the confederation. 
The state legislatures became the real sovereigns, 
that is, the real tyrants of the country—and their 
misconduct must have been intolerable indeed when 
it could extort from Mr. Jefferson himself, the great 
champion of the states, expressions like those in his 
letter to Mr. Monroe: It will be said there is no 
money inthe treasury. There never till be in 
the treasury until the confederacy shows its teeth. The 
states must see the rod—perhaps it must be felt by some 
of them.” Accordingly the great object of the pre- 
sent constitution was to create a government able to 
maintain itself without the aid of the state legisla- 
tures, and to correct the abuses which those state le- 
gislatures had committed. Thus the state legisla- 
tures had deluged the country with paper money.— 
The constitution declared that “no state should emit 
bills of credit.“ They had then forced the people to 
receive these bills in payment. The constitution de- 
clared that no state should make any thing but gold 
and silver a legal tender in payment of debt.“ The 
state legislatures had forfeited the estate of politi- 
cal enemies, made crimes of acts not before illegal, 
and passed laws violating the engagements of indi- 
viduals. The constitution declared that “no state 
should pass any billof attamder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts.“ Fi- 
nally, when they had contracted debts, and the suſ- 
fering creditor ventured to ask for justice, he was 
repulsed by the insolent pretension that the state was a 
sovereign and could not be sued. ‘The constitution 
took this power of judging in their own case out of 
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2. The sister states may become possessors of 
these bonds—by purchasing as the United States did 
—by taking them in paymentof debts—by taking 
them in payment of lands by taking them as secu- 
rities from their banks, as New York has already 


done with more than three millions of state stocks. 


3. But the most dangerous plaintiff will be the 
“Foreign States.“ 

There are more than forty recognized foreign 
powers with whom the United States have political 
and commercial relations. There are at least twen- 
ty more as independent powers. There are thus up- 
wards of sixty foreign states quite as sovereign as 
Pennsylvania is, and many of them more sovereign, 
because they have no government above them. and 
capable of going into the supreme court of the U. 
States to sue her. Unfortunately, many of these fo- 
reign states think that Pennsylvania has defrauded 
their subjects; that after borrowing money by pledg- 
ing the honor of the state, she has spent it in works 
of which she is enjoying the benefit, and will pay 
neither the principal nor the interest. They know 
that last year the addition of a tax of one per cent. 
on the assessed value of the property of the state—a 
single hundred thousand pounds, wonld have paid 
the interest. but even that small tax was not laid. 

There ts therefore abroad an extremely bitter feel- 
ing against Pennsylvania—and these foreizn states 
will scarcely be able to withstand the clamor of their 
subjects to seek redress for their wrongs. ‘That re- 
dress is equally easy and pacific. More than half a 
century ago, Pennsylvania, in entering the union, 
made ita fundamental condition, that if ever she 
had a controversy with a foreign state, it should be 
settled by the supreme court of the United States, 
by whose decision she solemnly promised to abide. 
Her pride would have suffered by being sued by a pri- 
vate subject but with the state to which she belongs, 


the hands of the states, and deposited it beyond their] with a state as sovereign as herself, her dignity will 


reach, in the courts of the United States. 

And in this way, in organizing the judiciary of 
the new government, they declared that the “judi- 
cial power of the United States shall“ among other 
things—“extend to controversies to which the Uni- 
ted States shall be a party—to controversies be- 
tween two or more states—beliceen a state and cilizens 
of another tale between citizens of different states 
—between citizens of the same state, claiming 
grants under different states, and between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects.” 
This enabled any private citizen of one state to sue 
the government of another state, and any private fo- 
reiguer to sue the governmentof any state. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1793, a citizen of South Carolina sued 
the government of Georgia, and the supreme court 
of the United States decided in his favor. 


This new and unexpected attack wounded the 
pride of the states, who now saw that they might be 
brought into court by any private citizen, under any 
frivolous pretence, and they therefore obtained an 
amendment to the constitution, declaring, that “the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
structed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 


permit a controversy, so that although the subject 
cannot sue, his sovereign can sue for him. Whether 
in order to make the required “controversy,” it is 
sufficient that the foreign state take up the cause of 
its subject, and sue in its name for his benefit, with- 
outan actual ownership, is a technical question of 
subordinate interest, since it is easy for the state to 
acquire the bonds by taking them in payment of 
debts or taxes, or by purchase, so to become the ab- 
solute owner. We certainly. of all people, have no 
right to object to such a course, since it is exactly 
what we would have forced our own government to 
do. If when we were driving the government to 
the very verge of war with Naples, and France. and 
Moxico, for our claims, it had appeared that an ime 
partial tribunal had been created by those states to 
try them, but that while a feeling of foolish pride 
prevented them from suffering a private citizen to go 
before that tridunal, our government as a sovereign 
could sue for us, would we have suffered the go- 
vernment to delay for a moment appearing before 
that tribunal, sueing for us, either in our name or its 
own? Certainly, no administration which refused, 
could have stood for half an Hour against the storm 
for thus abandoning the country’s rights. What 


menced or prosecuted against one of the U. States cause of complaint then have we, if, for instance, 
by citizens of another state, or by cilizens or subject of, the paternal governments of Switzerland—if Berne ot 
any foriegn stale.” This concession was all that Zurich or Lucerne, should take up the cause of those 


would be yielded to the mortified feelings of the 


honest mowitaineers, whom Pennsylvania has wrong 


state—that it should not be sued by every private ci- ed out of three hundred thousand dollars, and received 


lizen but it left totally untouched the provision that 
a state might always be carried into the courts of the 
courts of the union by the United States—by any 
sister state, or any foreign state. The inhibition,” 
says Chancellor Kent, in his commentaries, applies 
only to citizens or subjects—and does nol extend to 
suits by a state or by foreign states or powers. They 
retain the capacity to sue a state as il was originally grant- 
ed by the constitution, and the supreme court has original 
jurisdiction, in the case of suits by a foreign state, against 
one of the members of the union. 

Here then are three distinct classes of political 
persons capable of sueing Pennsylvania. The U. 
States—any sister state—and any foreign state who 
have a “controversy” with Pennsylvania. That con- 
troversy is easily made. Thus: 


1. The government of the United States in buying 
lands from the Indians, very humanely invested a 
large partof the purchase money in funds, from 
which they expected to derive annual dividends, and 
under a special act of congress directing the invest- 
ment to be made in state stocks, about four millions 
and a half of dollars were thus invested. In the list 
of Pennsylvania stockholders published in 1842, is 
this item: Secretary of war of the United States, 
for sundry Indian tribes, $100,000.” Of these four 
and a half millions, about three millions pay no in- 
terest, and as the United States must, of course, con- 
tinue to pay the Indian annuities, it is in their power 
at any time, by sueing out the bonds in the supreme 

court, to compel the payment of them. 


their bonds into their own hands, and demand payment 
of them? They do not go to war with us—thcey only go 
to law with us, and they go to law exactly after our 
own fashion, and before a tribuna! of our own making. 


Suppose then any one of these foreign states brings 
a suit against the state of Pennsylvania in the supreme 
court of the United States, on one of the bonds issued 
by the state. To the jurisdiction of the court, there 
can of course be no objection—that being the pre- 
cise tribunal which the state itself has, by the consti- 
tution, chosen as the arbiter of these very diflerences. 
The bond is produced. There is the seal of the state 
—there are the signatures of the proper olticers— 
there is the promise of the state to pay so much mo- 
ney with interest at stipulated periods. The money 
is unpaid, and judgment isdemanded. Now, before 
the supreme court of the United States, Pennsylvania 
may plead against the payment of the bond any thing 
which any private man may plead against the pay- 
ment of his bond, to show its invalidity. and if any 
such be proved, the state will be relieved from paye- 
ment. But no plea which would not release a pri- 
vate citizen, would be of theslightest avail to the state. 
More especially would the absurd pretension, that 
the state had too much dignity to be honest, and as a 
sovereign had a right to cheat its neighbors, be laugh- 
ed to acorn. The only form in which an opposition 
to the claim might appear, would be some subsequent 
act of Pennsylvania, disavowing the loan, or :epeal- 
ing the loan Jaw, or declaring that they never would 
pay the debt. To such an act of the legislature, the 
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natural answer would be, that Pennsylvania had by j sition, what can we expect from popular tumult, when j at present, and take the first ns to 
the constitution agreed that“ no state should pass any its whole object is to assist the legislature in defraud- | strike me, in the very heart of the British empire.—— 


ing private citizens? a city, accom only not n popula on of f 

' ‘ b holl to | but in genera’ © aracter and fame to London, !$ in- 
These views, which are robably who y For burgh—shrewd, philosophic, calculating Edinburgh 
not merely monarchical, but so ultra in its royalty, 
as to require a sentimental love for the Stuarts, in 


law impairing the obligation of contracts;” that if it 
could not impair the contract of others, still less 
could it impair its own, and that the bond being a the disputants, may be useful to them both. For, 
contract by the state binding itself to pay money, 
was beyond the control of the legislature. The su- 

reme court has 80 decided again and again. hen 
the legislature of Georgia in 1795 sold a body of lands, 
and the next year declared the sale void, as having 
been obtained by fraud, the supreme court would not 

ermit the state to recall its grant when the Jand had 

een fairly bought by a real purchaser, declaring 


prevent her paying it, and that instead of sutfering it 
to accumulate, she should begin at once, and make 
provisions for the punctual payment of the interest. 
She may shut her own eyes to her duties, but she can- 
not blind others to their rights—and she will find it 
far more easy and honorable to pay her debts, which 
she can do without inconvenience, than be dra 
through courts, and be subjected to every kind of de- 
gradation. 

9, England, too, may Gnd in them cause for reflec- 


over—a city, too, more po ulous than many of our 
atates. Now we all know that the city of Edinburgh 
has been for more than thirty years, and is I believe 
at this moment, utterly bankrupt, with a debt of four 
millions of dollars—having misused the trust fu 
confided to its care, which are said to be the sixteen 
thousand pounds belonging to the University of Edin- 
burgh in deposite with it, and being obliged to obtain 
a special act of parliament to assign all its property 
ti | to teustees for the benefit of its creditors. So the 
05 e would suppose from her loud and indiserimi- little town of Aberdeen, after committing similar 
d irregularities, became bankrupt for about a million 


nate clamor, that the whole people of the United | of doll This i l i b 
States, stimulated by their democratic institutions, Oed ars. is is not gossip nor ca umny, but the 
official report of a committee of the house of com- 


i eat conspiracy t defrau : : 
1 engaged in one grea piracy d d mons. I do not mention this to show the miscon- 


duct of monarchies, though if any of our cities with 
their universal suffrage and annual elections, were 
to act thus, it would be cited as evidence of demo- 
cratic misrule. It provos in fact only that the most 
intelligent and and prudent communities sometimes 
go too fast—make too many 1m rovements, and 
this they do, not because they belong to democra- 
cies or monarchies, but simply because they are 
men—active, ardent, sanguine men. It may also 
show that no weapon is 30 apt to recoil asa re 

roach, and that it is wiser for both partiés to abstain 
rom these idle criminations, and go to work quiet- 
ly, each to his appropriate duties, which are very 
obvious. On the one side, Pennsylvania owes & debt 
—she is enjoying the benefit of it—she ought to pay 
it—if she does not do it voluntarily, she can be made 
to do it—and she ought to be made to do it. Let her 
in time prepare for it. On the other side, if these 
foreigners do not choose to enforce their rights, they 
should at least be silent, but if they appeal to the 
courts and obtain redress, let them rejoice that 
their dealings have been with that democratic na- 
1 where alone the highest state is not above the 

aw. 


I need not say that in all this, I have nota particle 
of personal. interest—not owning a dollar of this 
debt, to pay which, Lam to be taxed. Bat I am not the 
less anxious on that account for its payment. It 
grieves me to see the great cause of free institutions 
tarnished by the misconduct of Pennsylvania. lt 
pains me to find our ancient commonwealth thus dis- | 


its own contracts, or a contract to which itis a party, 
as it is from impairing the obligations of contracts 
between two individuals“ For the same reason the 
court annulled a law of New Jersey in 1804, taxing 
certain lands which the colonial legislature of 1758 
had agreed with the Indians should not be taxed— 
the court declaring that the first law was a contract 
which the second had uo right to impair. So they 
annulled the law of New Hampshire which violated 
the colonial contract with the artmouth college.— 
So in a case from Kentucky, they decided that the 
state had no more power to impair an obligation into 
which she herself had entered, than she had to impair 
the contracts of individuals.” 

That this spirit of the supreme court is unbroken: 
was shown at its very last session a few months ago 
__when it annulled as unconstitutional a law of the 
state of Illinois, requiring an appraisement of lands 


certainly never done—what no other country has 
ever done; they have established a tribunal, wholly 
independent of each state, before which any state 
that has wronged a foreigner may be brought, and if 
that foreigner proves his claims, all the other twen- 
ty-five states are bound to see justice executed.— 
This is a tribunal which does not now exist, and has 
never existed, elsewhere? When therefore England 
complains that Pennsylvania owes her money, the 
first enquiry of course is, why don’t you make her 
pay? hy don’t you sue her? Ifa private man in 

ennsylvania owes you money and will not pay you, 
gue him in the circuit court of the United States, and 
make him pay. If the state itself owes you money, 
and will not pay, your government can sue her for 
ou in the supreme court, and make her pay. But 
you have never done so—you have never chosen to 
! avail yourself of the tribunal created expressly for 
penitentiaries, the state house, all sold by the mar- |y 
shal. Then as the taxes are paid into the state trea- 
gury, they will of course be attached to pay the debt, 
and the state may be divested of its property, and de- 

rived of its future means of support. This seems 
incredible to our ignorant vanity. But is it not per- 
fectly right? Ought the state legislature to defraud 
its citizens with impunity, to retain the property of 
others, and laugh at their distresses? Nor is it at all 


You may judge then, how unavailing before such 
a tribunal would be any effort of Pennsylvania to 
plead its own revocatidns of its own acts, or its own 
sovereignty, or this newest nonsense of repuciation. 
Judgment is of course given in favor of a foreign 
state. Execution follows, and the marshal of the U. 


canals and rail roads belonging to her are first sold, 


alone of all the nations has paid off its national debt, 


twenty-six states, seven have no debt at all—there 
are eleven who have borrowed money to improve 
Recollect that the legislature owes upwards of nine their lands, but they pay their interest regularly, and 
millions of this very debt to Pennsylvanians, who | will no doubt pay the principal when it talls due.— 
cannot sue, and who will be very grateful to the for- | There are seven or eight who have failed to pay their 
eigners who can sue, if they will enforce their rights. i 
Because there is not the slightest fear that the quar- 
rel will be carried to extremities, for the moment 
Pennsylvania perceives that she must pay, she will 
prepare to pay, and of course, pay all alike—her own 
citizens as well as foreigners. esides, there are in 
Pennsylvania quite enough true men, aud bold men, 
to force the state legislature to save the common- 
wealth from disgrace. 

You will say, perhaps, that this decree can never 
be enforced in Pennsylvania, and that the marshals 
will ve opposed in the execution of his process. — 
There is not We least danger of it. Big words there 
will be—long speeches there will be—magniloquent 
resolutions there will be—high sounding acts of the 
Jegisiature there may possibly be; but when the 
question comes to be tried, whether the people of 
tne state will stand by the legislature in its attempt 
to cheat its own citizens, there need be no fear ol 
the result. This very thing of popular opposition to 
the marshal has been already tried three times in 
Pennsylvania: Io the insurrection of 1794, the mar- 
shal was resisted by large popular meetings where; 
upon au army of Pennsylvanians joined by the 
forces of New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, took 
the marshals with them to the scene, and saw that 
he executed his writs. In 1798, the marshals was 


honored—nor, with the blessing of God, shall, I, 
while 1 have life, cease my poor efforts to rescue her 
from the shame and degradation to which her pre- 
sent career is hastening her. N. BIDDLE. 
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the several counties of England are. The general MR. CALHOUN’S SPEECHES. 


government and the state governments know only by ee A 
rumor of these debts and defaults; and the very next A volume lately from the press of the Harpen, 
d| New York, entitled ‘SPEECHES OF JOHN L. Car- 
uoun” but from which were omitted many of thè 
gina, and Ohio, who pay theirs punctually, know no 
more about the Pennsylvania debt, than Middlesex 
does those of Yorkshire. All that these states could 
ssibly do, they did when they made the Union 
with Pennsylvania—they provided an impartial tri- 


bunal between her and foreign states, and if uny fo- 


der the notice of several of the public journals for 
80 doing, and amongst others, the editors of the Ne 
tional Intelligencer took occasion to point out the fal- 
sification of history to which such ap error might 
lead, and they proceeded to publish several of the 
omitted speeches, by way of contrasting the opinions 
therein expressed by Mr. C., with subsequent op!™ 


states will, if necessary, do what Jersey and Virgi- 
> | ions, contained in Harpers’ ublication. These no | 


nia did once already, g° armed into Pennsylvania, 
and see the law executed. But until England does 


8 tices elicited an explanation, first from the Harpers, 
that, the other states have no right to interfere; and 


in which they say that the title page was & mistake 
of theirs—and subsequently by the following letter, 
which appeared in the National Intelligencer of tbe 
5th inst., of which the editor says: 

“We received yesterday from Mr. Cansoon the 
letter which will be found in another part of this 
day’s paper. We have lost no ume in placing it de- 
fore our readers, as well in justice to the writer as 
to the subject. 

The title of the volume of Mr. Calhoun’s speeches 
lately published is, as the reader will perceive, con- 
sidered by Mr. Calhoun himself to be a “blunder” by | 
which any one might have been misled. The volume | 
is a selection, and not a collection, of the speeches 
that distinguished gentleman. It is more: it is 2 * 
lection made by himself, with the intention of er- 
pounding to the public his political opan Todu 


to involve the whole country 10 reproaches due only 
to a very small part. In still worse taste is it to 
ascribe these delinquencies to the democratic form 


governments of Europe, past and present—by no 
means whatever excepting England herself, to match 
them for their fidelity to their engagements—a supe- 
riority which it is my greatest public anxiety to see 
them maintain. Yet observe with what recklessness 
England scatters these reproaches. These states do 
not pay their debts forsooth—because they are de- 
mocracies. Indeed! why the greatest fraud upon 
public creditors ever practised—the first in order and 
the worst in enormity, was committed by the mon- 

archy and parliament of England begun by King return to congress in 1833, excepting only a eingie 
Charles the second, and completed by King William speech delivered (in 1811) twenty-two years belag 
orders of the governor to resist the marshal, was the third—and this not an absolute forgotten wrong, that time. His reasons for passing by the witoie iie! 
himself arrested and imprisoned by the court, for pre- but forming the very frst item of the present debt | tervening period are very frankly stated; and cut. 
suming to oppose its decree. Now, if this was done | of England, and the memory of it fresnened every readers will, we trust. give them all the weight de 

when the state bad some plausible grounds of oppo- | quarter day- It this be deemed too old, look round which they are entitled. 


ring-leader of the resisters was condemned to death. 
Again, in the case of Olmstead, a judgment of the 
supreme court Was obtained against some property 
which the state claimed as its own. The marshal 
was orsered to it an governor ordered out the 
militia to prevent the marshal. The marshal called 
out his force, and the two parties met in the heart of 
the populous city of Fhilauelphia. The result was, 
that the marshal executed his writ, and the Major 
General of the Pennsylvania Militia, commanding an 
armed force in the streets of Philadelphia, under the 
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However far it was from our intention to impute 
“fraud,” in the broad sense of the term, to the omis- 
sion of those great speeches from the volume of his 
works, it must he acknowledged, we still think, that, 
even in the view which Mr. Calhoun himself takes 
of the object of that publication, the withholding of 
them from re-print was an act of gross injustice to 
bis own fame.” 


A LETTER FROM MR. CALHOUN. 
TO THE EDITORS. | 
Fort Hill, July 28, 1843. 

Messrs. Gates & Szaron: I have just received 
from a friend the National Intelligencer of the 12th 
and 15th instant, containing your remarks on a vo- 
lume recently published by the Harpers. of New 
York, entitled «Speeches of Mr. Calhoun, delivered 
in the congress oí the United States from 1811 to the 
present time.” Your remarks are headed, Politi- 
cal History—Suppressed Speeches of Mr. Calhoun.” 
“Suppressed” is a strong word. The highest autho- 
rities define it to be, put down, destroyed, concealed, 
and your remarks leave no doubt that you intended 
to use it in the strongest and most offensive sense— 
that is, that they have been intentionally omitted in 
the compilation in order to give a partial and false 
view of my opinions; and, for that purpose, a false 
title was given to the volume. To the truth of this 
you leage indirectly your word by heading your re- 
marks Political History.“ The charge is a grave 
one, and made in an imposing manner, and if true 
the imposition would deserve the public reprobation. 
The question, then, is, is it true? Let facts answer. 

The title 1s, indeed, false—false avery way. It 
covers much not included in the volume, and omits 
much that ie—reports, letters, and other writings.— 
You have noticed the former, and called public at- 
tention to it, but not the Jatter, though equally obvi- 
ous, and very material in determining whether the 
falsity of the title is a mere error or a fraudulent at- 
tempt at imposition. The one might, with some 
plausibility, be construed to be an attewpt at impo- 
sition; but it is impossible for any ingenuity so to 
construe the other. It is impossible to assign to it a 
fraudulent object. But if the one is an error, why 
not the other? In fact the very grossness of both can 
leave no doubt that they are merely errors. It is not 
„ to open the volume without detecting them. 

he title covers all the speeches of Mr. Calhoun 
from 1811, when he entered congress, till the present 
time, while the volume contains but ore speech prior 
to 1833. Again: it omits to mention any thing but 
speeches, when of the four first of his productions 
of which the compilation is composed, only one is 
aspeech. To make its grossness more palpable, all 
these are headed “speeches.” Has fraud ever been 
known to da its work in so clumsy a manner? It is 
idle to waste words on a thing so plain. The whole 
title is a gross blunder, of which I have much grea- 
ter reason to complain than any one else. It looks 
much more like an attempt to injure me than to im- 
pose upon the public. J, however, can suspect no- 
thing of the kind. How it happened I know not; nor 
is it material, so far as it relates to the object of this 
communication; but I deem it due to myself to state 
all that I know about it. 

It so happens 1 have never yet seen the volume. I 
saw the title and the advertisement not Jong since for 
the first time. I was, as may be imagined, indignant 
atthe blunder. I wrote immediately to a friend, 
who took an interest in the publication and corres- 

oded with the publishers, and pointed out the 

lunders in the title and the objections to the adver- 
tisement, and suggested the corrections that should 
be made, which | requested him to have done forth- 
with. It was too late. I received his answer a few 
days since. He informed me that he had perceived 
the bluuders before he got my letter, and had pre- 
pared a correction, but, owing to some delay in the 
transmission, it was not received in time. It may be 
proper to add, that the title I suggested (as well as I 
can recollect) was, A selection from the speeches, 
reports, and other writings of Mr. Calhoun, subse- 
quent to his election as vice president of the United 
States, including his leading speech on the late war, 
delivered in 1811.“ It was drawn up to make it full 
and accurate—to cover the whole, and no more. So 
much for the title. 

l come now to the selection or compilation; and 
here 1 take all the responsibility. It was done by me, 
and if there be any fraud or concealment, I am charge- 
able. lu order that your readers may judge, 1 shall 
state the reasons which governed me in making the 
selection. ? 

Ít is proper to premise that I have been urged 
from various quarters, in the last six or seven years, 
to have my speeches collected and published, and 
have during the same period received numerous ap- 
plications tor copies of my speeches in pamphlet 
form, with which | could not comply, because l had 
not spare copies. Since my name has been present- 


A LS 


ed to the people in connexion with the presidency, 
applications for copies have increased, and 1 have 
been more frequently urged to collect and publish 
my speeches, reports, and other writings on political 
subjects: J finally consented to the publication, be- 
cause I believed it to be due to the people, in the po- 
sition I occupy, to afford them the means of ascer- 
taining the opinions and sentiments I entertain on all 
political subjects, particularly on those which have 
agitated the country of late, and on which the pre- 
sidential election will probably in a great meusure 
turn. That I believed could best be done by pub- 
lishing what I had said and written on those ques- 
tions in a form which would make the work acces- 
sible to the people. It would give my opinions and 
sentiments in the fullest and most authentic form, 
and ina manner much more consonant to my feel- 
ings than by popular speeches made for the occasion, 
or a personal canvass. 

To effect the object, it was not only necessary that 
a selection should be made, but that it should be 
made from the later, and not the earlier of my speech- 
es and other discussions on political subjects. To 
publish all 1 have said or written in the long period 
of thirty-two years, in which I have been without 
intermission in public life, would make the work too 
bulky and expensive to be accessible to the great bo- 
dy of the community, and to publish those of an 
early date instead of those of a late, would not give 
the information intended. I accordingly fixed on the 
termination of Mr. Monroe administration, when I 
became vice president, as the period from which to 
make the selections. That may be fairly regarded as 
the point of time in our political history which marks 
the end of an old, and the commencement of a new 
order of things, in the midst of which we still are. 
From that to the present time is a period of eighteen 

ears, being more than half of that in which I have 
een in the service of the union. During the whole, 
I took a prominent and responsible part on all im- 
portant questions. Such was my Jeading motive for 
selecting the period I did from which to make the 
Con dada i 

There were others of a subordinate character 
which had their influence. It was the portion of my 
publie life in regard to which information (as I be- 
lieved) was most desired. I infer so, among other 
reasons, from the fact that the applications I have 
received for copies of my speeches were almost ex- 
clusively confined to it. There was another still 
stronger. It is the period in which my speeches and 
other publications contain my mature and settled 
opinions on the principles and policy of the govern- 
ment; adopted after long experience and much re- 
flection; which have modified, or changed, if you 
prefer, in many particulars, my earlier and Jess ma- 
tured impressions. About the commencement of the 
period, my mind settled down in the views of the 
principles and policy of the government I now en- 
tertain, and to which I have ever since adhered; re- 
gardless of personal consequences and uninfluenced 
by party considerations; thus giving the strongest 
proof possible of my deep conviction both oſ their 
truth and vital importance. By them ] desire to be 
judged, and by them to stand or fall. 

Guided by these motives, I compiled the volume 
in the first instance exclusively from that period; but 
afterwards yielded to the persuasion of friends, 
against my judgment, to include the speech already 
referred to, delivered in 1811. They urged it upon 
the ground that, as it was my first effort in congress 
and on a subject of lasting interest, it was desirable it 
should be inserted, although a departure from the 
principle on which the volume was compiled. 


But even within this period a selection became 
necessary to effect the object in view. To publish 
all my productions on political subjects during the 
period would make the volume still too bulky and 
expensive to be acceptable to the general mass of rea- 
ders. Here, again, the leading reason which govern- 
ed me in selecting the period, governed also in mak- 
ing the selection for the compilation. It is accord- 
ingly full on the subject of banks, sub-treasury, cur- 
rency, tariff, distribution, state rights, and the prin- 
ciples and pores which should control in the admin- 
istration of the government. Those which discussed 
subjects of a more isolated character were for the 
inost partomitted. But, after the compilation was 
first made within these restrictions, the work was 
thought to be still too bulky, and many were struck 
from it which it would have been desirable to re- 
tain. 

Such are the facts in reference tothe compilation. 
They show conclusively that the charge of suppres- 
sion against it, is as entirely unfounded as that of 
fraudulent imposition against the title. The very 
charge is absurd. How could the speeches be de- 
stroyed or concealed? They are to be found not only 
in the files of the Intelligencer, but in those of many 
other journals and publications of the day, where 
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they are just as saſe, and as open to inspection as if 
5 among the public records. To attempt io 
eep them from the public eye would only cause 
them to be more greedily sought after. The very 
speeches you have published, as if they were new 
and unknown to the public, are the very ones which 
have been republished divers times, and have again 
and again been repeatedly referred to in congress, in 
political herangues, an} by newspapers; and that for 
the very purpose for which you now republish them, 
They are the very last which any one who was base 
enough to resort to a fraud would think of conceal 
ing. But why speak of them as being suppressed 
when they are referred to in the biographical sketch 
to which you allude, and which, it would seem from 
its index, was intended to be included in the work? 
Again, why speak of them as suppressed when all the 
speeches which I made during the war to rouse and 
animate the country to the defence of its rights and 
honor, and to sustain the burden and privations of the 
war with fortitude, and which are now unanimously 
applauded, are in the same predicament except one? 
Are they, too, suppressed or designedly concealed? 


Why, indeed, should I attempt to conceal ‘them, or 
any of my early speeches not contained in the vo- 
lume, even those which contain opinions different 
from those I now entertain? What is there about 
them that I should repudiate them? Do they not 
breathe lofty sentiments and devoted attachment to 
the country, and evince foresight and firmness? Were 
they not applauded by the republican party at the 
time? And are they not now eulogized by you and 
other political opponents? Why, then, should I be 
ashamed of them, or cast them away because they 
contain opinions in several particulars which now, 
after more than a quarter of a century, I do not ap- 

rove? Should I be ashamed to acknowledge that 1 

ave lived to improve, and have had the sense to see, 
and the firmness to correct early errors? No; J am 
far from repudiating these my more youthful efforts. 
Their very errors lean to the side of the country.— 
They belong tothe times, and grew out of ardent 
feelings of patriotism. The danger which then 
threatened the country was from abroad. The over 
throw of Napoleon was followed by a combination 
of the great sovereigns of Europe, called the Holy 
Alliance. Its object was hostile to popular govern- 
ment, and it threatened to turn its power against this 
continent in order to suppress the free states which 
had sprung out of the old Spanish possessions. — 
There was then no knowing at what moment we 
might be involved in a contest far more terrific than 
that which had just terminated. It was in this state 
of things that congress was called on to settle the 
peace establishment, on the termination of the late 
war with England. My attention was intently turn- 
ed to what I believed to be the point of danger; and 
I was anxious to put the country ina condition to 
meet whatever might come. The Opinions J ex- 
pressed in reſerence to mannſactures, internal im- 
provements, and a permanent system of revenue, 
kept constantly in view my leading obyect—prepara- 
tion for defence—as much so as what 1 then said in 
reference to the army, the military academy, and the 
navy, as the speeches themselves show. 

The danger from without fortunately passed away, 
and that from within began to disclose itself. I was 
not slow to see the strung tendency the government 
was taking towards consolidation, and that many of 
the means which I had regarded as necessary to de- 
fend against external danger, contributed not a little 
to increase the danger within. That led to a rein- 
vestigation, and that to the modification or change of 
epinion which took place. 

So far from casting away or desiring to conceal or 
keep out of view my early speeches, I have long in- 
tended to collect and publish them. I see you pro- 
mise to publish freely from them. You cannot dd me 
a greater favor, and I hope you will not halt tilt you 
have republished all. I was so careless as to neglect 
to preserve copies of my speeches or other publica- 
tions prior to my election as vice president. Since 
then I have been more careful. Your republication 
will give me copies in a much more convenient form 
than that of manuscripts, and save me much time and 
trouble in collecting and some little expense for co- 
pying. I shall preserve carefully the two contained 
in the Iutelligencer sent by my friend, and | shall 
take care to get such others as you may publish. 

Let me, in conclusion, says 4 wiih you to under- 
stand that I make no complaint. So far from it, I 
feel rather obliged to you than otherwise. Be your 
motives what they may, you have afforded me an op- 
‘gaia of giving an explanation made necessary 

y the awkward manner in which the volume has 
been introduced to the public, and in which I have 
been compelled to state much that ought to have ap- 
peared in a preface to the volume. 

Wich respect, fam, &c, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 
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American Domestics. ‘Ihe total amount of domes- 
tes shipped from Buston from the Sth of April to the 5ih 
Aug, 12,853 bales, and 39 cases ;Allas. 


AMERICAN rPRovisions. English murket. Imported 
from the 3d to the 18ih July, beef, 320 terces, 160 bbls.; 
pork, 51 bble.: hams, 43 casks; cheese, 15 casks; 152 
boxes; lard, },610 bbl». 676 keys; butter, 154 kegs; bu- 
con, 95 boxes. 

One of the packet ships now loading nt N. York for 
Liverpool, has on board 200 bbls. flour, 650 bbls. lard. 
500 firkins butter, 600 casks cheese, 50 tons sperm uil, 
aud iwenty tons, by ineusure, of clucks! 


Bank items. The Flemingburg, Ken. Whig states 
that the Branch bank at that place discounted 840, 000 
on the 10th ult.gprincipally to persons out of the county. 

The Boston Post ut the 4th states, that the banks ut 
that city have now in vaulis over eight milions in spe- 
cie, more than double their usual stuck, aud that loans 
are made on hypothecation of previous securities, at 35 
and 4 per cent. on 4 1% 6 montis. 

The Bank of Commerce, N Y. Quarterly extract Ist 
Aug. Specie in vault $1,330,856 33. Notes in circula- 
tiun $249,175 00. , f . 

Bank of New Fork. Circulation $304,129 57. Specie 
in vauli $1,451,461 85. g E 

This ue presume is a fair sample of the position of 
the New York banks. 

The New York Express of Tuesday says: Money 
is us abundant us ever. Our banks ure discuunung ta- 
vorife paper at four per cent. and regular offerings at 5 
per cent. At no period within forty yeurs have our 
banks found it so difficult to loan money as at the pre- 
vent lime, nur have they ever discounted notes at sv iow 
a rate of interest. Ii was predicted a year ago that there | 
would bea reucuon; none however has come; on 1% 
contrary, money lcs gradually become more and more 
abundant. ‘here has been an unwillingness hitherto to 
put cut money on bond and mortgage at less then six or 
seven percent. Large sums are now lying idle In this; 
ety, belonging to English capitalists, seeking invest- 
ment at Six per cent. for which’ acceptable morigages 
cannot be hund.“ f ~~ 

The Norththampton Bank, Pu., exhibits a flemish ac- 
count. Circulation 8 105,217. Money in vault, specie, 
69 cents, and in relief notes one dollar! “Whe deficit for | 
payment of debts, $263,259, ‘The directors have unani- 
inously expelled the president John Rice, former cashier, 
who seems to have been the factotum of the inatitution, 
and is now charged with “allowing particular favores 
largely to uverdraw their accounts, discounting the paper 
of irresponsible persons, suffering unpaid notes to run over 
unprutested, the president humselt being the endurser— 
juvesiing large sums in unprofinble stocks—paying 
heavy “atturneys’ tees” in seeking un increase of capital? 
and other similar frauds, and refuses to make any disclu- 


gure or explunatiou whatever. 
[Sunbury (Pu.) Amer. Aug. 5. 


ILLIVOIs Banx. The last Sangamo Journal says:— 
“The marshal of ths state has wade a levy on the spe- 
cie of the Illinois bank, on u judgment obtained against 
the bank at tre lust session of the United Sates court 
beide in that city, The opinion is held by many that the 
levy is illegal. If legal, the laws of this state directing 
the nyinuer in which our state banks shall be wound up 
are altogether farcical. In such case speculators in their 
notes bave only to purchase them at depreciated prices, 
obtun judgment upon them in the U. Sates cuuris, and 
at once clear their vaults of specie.“ 


Canal irems. ‘The water has again been let into the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and into the Alleghany 
Aqueduct, at Piteburgn. 

Tolls and tonnage on the N. Y canals. Account of 
tolls received on ali the canals of this state, and of the 
Jockag: s at Alexander's Lock, three miles west of Sche- 
nectady, to the lst of August: 


Tolls. Pussageat Alez'rs lock. 

1839 $761,422 10 647 

1840 716.526 11,655 

1841 912,224 13.486 

1842 700,551 10.000 

1843 | 858.185 9,668 ont 

he increase over last year t3 f 

Oi this increase there is a! Buffalo 868.459 | 

do. So. West l'roy 28 424 

do. do. Albany 6, 368 

— $103,151 

Leaving for increase at all other offices $4,233 


The $103,251 represents the increase of produce from 
and merchandise to, Western states. by the way of But. 
talo. ‘The $4,283 represents the inciease over last year 
in the home business, or business of this state. , 

i [Albuny Argus, Aug. 7. 

The Pittsburg papers contain a statement of the tolls 
received there trom the 7th of April, the day on which 
the canal was opencd this season, to the Ist of August, 
$29.174 31; during the corresponding period last year $20,- 
698 39, which exhibits a gain in favor of the present year 
ol $9,469, 42. 

The receipts of toll on the Ohio canal, fur the second 
weck of July 1813, was 816.404, 89, being 86,036, 57 more 
than the corresponding week in July 42. 

The boatinen on the Lehigh Canal Pa. turned out, to 
prevent reduction of prices, and commited a number of 
outruges. The canal compeny contested the puint »stil 
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several persons were dangerously hurt. Their applica: | 
f ineffeciual, ar From Nashville the whig guin is 453 over the eleetion of 
ey resolved if 
opposition continued, to atop business on the Sth, and ac- | 


tons for aid from the civil authorities veni 
a meretng of directors on the 2d iusiant t 


cordimely on that day all hands in employment of the 
N Were dischurged, und the Mu'er of the canal 
also. 


Tue E canau company, was organized on the 22d 
ul., and have uppomnted W. Milnor Roberts, chiet en- 
Eineer. Active operations will shortly be commenced, 
and the important canal between the Ouio river aud Lake 
Erie will be completed. 


Coal. TRADE. i 
the quanuty of coal shipped this year from all the cua! 
regions, over and above the supply of last year, to this 
1%, Is 


279 tons; by rail road 81,191. 


Cotonization Sociery. The receipts during the 
month ending the Wih June amounted io $5,195 10, in- 
cluding $1,000 from the Mississippi Colonization society, 
and 31,500 froin the executors of the late Mrs. Reed, of 
Natchez. 

Cotorep Porutation A serious riot occurred at Cin- 
ciunau last week about some abolition movement which 
was finally suppressed by the decisive measures of the 
municipality. 

A riot was averted with difficulty in Philadelphia, 
about the same ume, by the parties who proposed to hold 
a celebranon of the anniversary of abolition of slavery 
in the Brush West Inuies, abandoning the project after 
a dense crowd had collected and showed gemunstrauons 
that could not be mistaken. 

An interesting case of a slave arrested by the owner 
at Princeton. New Jersey, also occurred lust week.— 
The court decided, contrury to the decision of the United 
States conrt, to allow a jury to be empannelied to try the 
issue. The jury tound a verdict for the master, and the 
slave was delivered over to the claimants, and was iron- 
ed, and placed in a wagon, but u fracas was got up and 
he managed to escape. ‘Ihe Trenton Gazette, savs: the 
students from the south took part, and a tew dirks and 
knives appeared. The mauer was finally settled, by a 
lady, who advanced 8500 to buy the negro’s freedom, 
other cinzens uf Princeton agreeing to pay the master 
the balance of his demand, which was about 8100. The 
negro aureed to serve the lady five years, at the rate of 
195 5 a yeur, in consideration of the 8500 she advanced 
tur hin. 


“A national convention of the colored citizens of the 


United States will be held at Buffalo, N. V., on the 3d 
Tuesday in August, 1843.“ Colz. Jour. 


Tre comet. Maurais’ comet, is receding from us and 
from the sun, rapidly. It is dim and minute. We have 
no account of its having been distinguished without a 
telescope, unless we rely upon the statement of sume one 
who is said to have seen from a position on the White 
Muuntains, N. H. a few evenings since, a comet in the 
east, resembling the one we had in the west afew months 
Slice. S 


Deatus during the week ending 29th July in New 
Orieans 89, of which six died of yellow fever; one death 
of yellow fever fur the 48 hours ending the 3 let. 


In Philadelphia 135, of which 57 seven were under 
one year, eight were colored, aud fourteen died of con- 
sumption; during last week 131, of which 53 were under 
one year, 13 died uf consumption. 


In New York last week 153, of which 81 were under 
two years of aye. 

In Baltimore the week ending the 7th inst. 58, of which 
31 were under one year, six Iree colored and six slaves, 
seven died of consumption. 

The Rey. Dr. Jas. Richards, professor of theology at 
seminary, Auburn, N. V. on the 2d ins’. age 77. 


At Peru. Illinois. on the 27th ult. Frederick IIale, M. 
D., L L. D. of Washington, age 64, distinguished as a 
scholar, a genlemaun, and a Christian—aa well as by 
many instances of public spinted liberality. 


Donations. A messenger, s ys the Christian Watch- 
man, recently entered the rooms of the General Assem- 
bly's Board of foreign missions in New York, and coun. 
ted out ten one thousand dollar bank notes, saving it was 
for the mission to China, and no questions were to be 
asked as to the donor. 


Evections. Some returns have reached us from two 
of the recent political battle fields, but not sufficient to 
deterinine the final result. We subjotn the latest;— 

N. Carolina. No returns from the Ist district, but 
both candidates being whigs, a whig of course is elected. 
2u district, Barringer, (whig) supposed io be elected by 
5 or 600 majority. Sd district, the Richmond Enquirer 
says, “not positively ascertained.” Other accounts sav, 
Muchell, (whig) bas undoubtedly beaten Reid, (L. F.); 
4th, Deberry, Sunne supposed to be elected. ih, Ru- 
leigh district, Saunders, (L. F.) beats Miller, (whig) 123 
votes; the Van Buren majority in 1840, was 850.— 
6th district, McKay, L. F.) is undoubtedly elected, 
though no returns are in. 7th district, Daniel, (L. F.) 
beats Nash, (whig) 159 votes; Van Buren majority in 
1340, was 850 votes. Sth. (Egedombe) district. it is 
thought that the stal wort whig, Stanly, is beat by Arring- 
ton (L. F.) the later being 1,041 ahead, and two whig 
counties to be heard from. 9th district, Rayner, (whig) 
b: ats Moore, (L. F.) 8 ur 900 vores. The Richmond En- 
u irer reviewing this scene, calls loudly upon their friends 


in we old north to rally before the next election, or this 


' England. 


noblo state will he assigned over to Henry Cley.” 


The Miners Journal. (Pa.) states, that | 


25.000 tons. There hus been sent by canal 264,- | 


Tennercee We have returns only from a few eonnties. 


1841, and nearly up to the vote of 1810. From Louis 
ville we learn Dicksun county 300, Maury 379, Hiekman. 
636 Loco majorites, aud Lawrence 5, and Montgomery 
331 whig majurities. 


_ ExcHance continues as lust quo:ed, with hardly » va 
rivets. 
‘tour. Baltimore price, H 62a 4 87—inspections, 
12 918 barrels, 1,435 half barrels. Wheat ranges from 
92 to 93 cents. 


Harri. Three French men-of-war in the outer roads, 
and seven men-of-war inthe outer bay, Port au Prince, 
on the 30th nlt. The French steamer Gomez arrived 
the 25th. . Disaflec ion is evinced at the state of affairs in 
the island, und a party is for restoring the French domi- 
mon. The election of electors took place on the 15th 
ult. The president was to be elected on the 5th August. 
Business dull. 


Mr. WEBSTER, has heen spending a short time at his pa- 
ternal mansion in Frankhn, N. fl. enjoying rustic and 
sociable chuwder parties, and replying very happily to 
the greeting of old acquaintances. 


YANKEE Notions. The following curious imports have 
arrived during the month from the United States,—1 care 
20 ut ice, 67 gross of wooden cluthes pins, 250 wooden 


[Bickneli’s Letter from London. 


OBseRvaTory. The Cincinnati Astronumical society 
is ubout to erecti an Observatory, and has tendered an 
invnation to the Hon. John Quincy Adanis, to deliver 
an address atthe ume of laying the corner stone, which 
the Cincinnati papers state Mr. Adams has consen ted 
to doin November neat. 


RAIL ROAD items. The Long Island railroad. En- 
couraged by success, the directors luve decided io place 
the residue of the road under contract. 

The Utica and Schenectudy rail road has been in ope- 
raton seven yeurs; upwards ot two unlhons uf persons 
have passed over I:; nota lite has been lust. 

Philadelphia and Columbia rail road. Receipts since 
30ih Nov. 1942, $104,231 77, being $6,662 43 more than 
lo sume ume last year. | 

T'he receipts on the Western (Mass.) rail road during 
the week ending on the 29:h ult. were $13,741. 


2 75 rocking chairs; 40 dozen corn brooms. 


SARATOGA Springs have 4000 visiters this week. 


A Spanish SLAVER Capt. Lane, of the brig Russia, 
at N. Vork trom Trinidad de Cuba, reports thut a Spa- 
nish Guineaman arrived at that port un the 20th June 
and landed ter cargo, 450 slaves, tive miles tu leeward of 
the town ot Triniaad. The vessel and cargo are the 
property of Dun Pedro Blanco, esq., the famous negru 
trader. The vessel was overhauling and refitung with 
greut despaich for unother voyage, and was to sail in 
abuul filteen days. 


Stocks. New York market. U. S. sixes 114; fives 
104; N. York sixes 107$; Ohw sixes 90}; Illinois canal 
343; Illinois bonds 323; Indiana bonds 323; Kentuck 
sixes 97; Arkansas sixes 38. $3000 of Virgina sixes sol 
al the Reading Room, Norfolk, on the 2d inst. at pur. 


Textscorge. M. H. Paine & Co., Sonth Leicester, are 
now engaged on a reflecting telescupe, whose focal 
length measures forty teet, diameter of the speculum 
Lweuty-five inches. It will be completed in August, and 
is said to be the largest in the world. It is entirely of 
Aimerican manufacture, the lenses being ground by 
(hemse.ves, und all the work done on their premises. 

(Mass. Spy. 

“THE QUEEN OF THE WEST, said to surpaas in beaa- 
ty, size, build. neatness, and arrangements throughout, 
auy merchantman ever builtin this country, was launche 
ed from the yard of Brown & Bell, New York, on the 
Sth inst., riaged and sparred, her yards crossed, and all 
a “taunty.”’ She is 1250 tuns burthen, and is intended 
tor the Liverpool line. 


Tue TEMPERANCE RSFoRM. Father Mathew is in 
Englund, an apostle of benevolence to mau. He unites 
all sects, or rather, like his master and pairon, acis above 
all sectarianism. 30.000 persons attended a meenng at 
Live: pool on the 15th, and 8,000 at St. Anthony’s Chap- 
clon the 17th. 


* 

Tosgacco. Baltimore market active, and prices main- 
tained, Iuspections, 586 has. Maryland, 601 Ohio, 29 
Kentucky, 8 Missourij—total 1,224. Stuck on hand at 
New Orleans Ist of August, 8,679 hbds. Shipped since 
Ist of Sept. 42, 79,889 hhds. 


Treasury NOTES. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist August, 1843, after deducting those cancelled in the 
nands of accounting officers, is $6,225,127 39. 


YELLOW Fever. At New Orleans three deaths occur 
red of the fever on the 3d and 4th inst. Only one new 
case admitted at the Charity Hospital during those two 
days. The brig Growler from New Orieons reached 
New York a tew days since, having lost two of her crew 
and the others all sick with the fever. 

We have no accounts of the disease prevailing else- 


where in the United States. 


Yucatan. An Englifsh schooner captured by a Yucae 
tan gun boat for stiuggling. arrived at Sisal, ibe English 
officers taken at ‘Telschac, were released un the 19h ule. 
and left Campeachy on, the 20th, to eeek possages for 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
— — —ũ — 
PRESIDENT TYLER, who intended to have re- 
turned to the seat of government last Tuesday, was 
detained at Old Point Comfort, by the indisposition of 
some of his family. He was to have proceeded to 
the Virginia springs. l 


' NATIONAL R 


BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


| mines is as follows: 


BALTINORE, AUG. 19, 1843. 


In 1829 the first deposite was made from Virginia, 
of 62,500; since then to 1842 the whole amount re- 
ceived at the United States mint is 8646, 494. 

South Carolina also made the first deposite in 1829 
of $3 500; and up to 1842 inclusive, the whole amount 
received from that state is $355,782. 

The largest amount in any one year (1833) is 66,000 
dollars, in 1842 only $223, probably being sent to one 
of the branches. ; 

Georgia commenced her deposites in 1830. with 
8212, 000. and has, up to 1842, deposited $2,201,385, he- 
sides $855,939 received at the Dahlonega branch from 
1838 to 1842 inclusive. 

In 1831 Tennessee deposited 81.000; and since, the 
whole amount is $15,516 up to 1841 inclusive none 
in 1842. , 

Alabama, in 1839 supplied $500, and up to 1842 in- 
clusive, $12,373. ee 

From various other sources there were received in 
1831, $1.000; in 1835, 812.200; in 1838, $200; and in 
1842, $13,717—total $27,117. 

The deposites at New Orleans commenced in 1838 
with 8700, since when the amount received up to 1842 
is $17,852. 

The whole amount received from the United States 


— Prineinal mint. 
UNITED STATES MINTS. Abstract from the 1824 to 1 62.876.804 
. report oſ „ . year 1842: 1829 to 1842— virginia 646.494 
ints. rold. ilrer. Total. 8 42— South li 355,782 
Philadelphia, $960,017 50 $1,442,500 $2,426,351 40 1830 5 „ i 201.385 
Dahlonega, 309.647 0 309,647 50 1831 to 1842— Tennessee 15.516 
Charlotte, 159,005 00. . 159,005 00 | 1839 to 1842— Alabama 13 313 
New Orleans, 405,500 00 890.250 1,295,750 00! 183) to 1942—Other sources 27,117 
$1,934,270 00 82, 332.750 $4,190,753 90 i 6,135,531 
The total value of the coinage of 1841 j ae ee on ü l 
was 2,240,321 00 ! 1838 to 1842—Charlotte ate 
E Dahl 5,9 
1842 exceeds 1841 by $1,950,432 90 New Orleans 17,852 


Besides the above gold and silver coinage, there 


were coined at the Philadelphia mint 2,383,390 cents, ! 


value 823,833 90 

The following exhibits the description of coin: 

Philadelphiu. Churlotte. Dahlonega. N.OrU ns. 

Eagles 81.507 4 27,400 
Halteogles 27.573 2.480 59.608 16.400 
Quarter-eagles 2.823 36.122 4,643 19,800 
Dollars 18 .61r „ 
Half. dollars 2,0 12.76c(Ct esses 957.000 
Quarter do. S3000 ͥ te wee 769.000 
Dimes 1.887..8822]2ũ3ů—U:Öů wee 2,020,000 
Half-dimes ro) ek 0, | spose varese 350,000 

Pieces 4,987 882 

Cents 2,353,390 
Total pieces 7.373.172 64,251 64251 4159.600 
Total value 82 426.351 309.648 310,647 1.295,750 


Agrregate of pieces 11,661,274. 
The Deposites for coining at Philadelphia were, 


Gold from United States mines $273,087 
Do. Do. elsewhere 704,324 
Silver of United States mines 6,444 
Do. Do. Do elsewhere 1,560,965 
The Deposites at Charlotte, N. C. 174,508 


At Dahlonega, Ga. . 
_At New Orleans, in gold 
Do. Do in silver 


Total oſ deposites 


Total of deposites in 1841 2,166,723 


Increase 1842 $2,397,427 

The principal supply of silver was Mexican dol- 
Jars. and $208,826 old worn out French crowns and 
half do. 

The accumulation of specie in the country within 
the last few months, tended greatly to increase the 
a ai at all the mints for coinage. 

~The amount of gold from the mines in the United 
States, deposited during the year was $779,097. The 
state of Georgia furnished to the mints of Philadel- 
phia and Dahlonega, $473,648 in gold for coinage. 

Progress of the deposiles of gold for coinage at the mint 
and branches from Uniled States mines. The first de- 
pusite at the United States mint was from North Ca- 
rolina, of $5,010, in 1824 The whole amount re- 
ceived from that state up to 1842 inclusive, is 

876, 864, besides $632,917 at the branch at Char- 

otle since 1838. The largest amount was $475,000 


in 1833. 
Vol. X1V—Sie. 25. 
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iow am tion of the city 


4,564,150 84) four dollars and eighty-four cents 


——— 1,556,708 | 


Total from U.S. mines, 


1824 to 42 47,692,239 

The total coinaze at the branch mints since their 
‘establishment in 1838: 

| Pieces. Value. 

Charlotte, N. C. 162,118 666.030 

Dahlonega, Ga. 178,534 $27,638 


14,179,636 3,155,443 


14,520,308 $4,649,111 


— 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. New Gra- 
wapa. The following official notice appears in the 
Madisonian: 


lion and alcabala duty. which is equivalent to ($4 
than that article pays at present, whic 
barrel. 
The same law provides that all vessels. foreign and 
national, coming direct to 
the said Ist of September, 
riod above stated, shall be exempt from paz ung ton- 
nage duty, entry and anchorage. All other port 
charges will be exacted as heretofore. 


THE SLAVE CASE IN CINCIN NATI. A few 
days since a verdict was delivered in the circuit court 
of the United States, sitting at Cincinnati, against a 
man named Van Zandt, for aiding in the escape of 
slaves from Kentucky. The Cincinnati Gazette says: 

“Judge McLean yesterday read the opinion of the 
court granting the defendants a new trial, upon the 

yment of costs. The defendant declined accept- 
ing the new trial on those terms. A motion in arrest 
of judgment had been also filed; and the two motions 
were argued and considered together; hence the re- 
fusal to accept the new trial upon the payment of 
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costs. In case of a new trial, the plaintiff might have 


leare to amend his declaration, and so cut off another 
motion in arrest. By refusing the new trial, the de- 
fendant seeks to throw the plaintiff at once on to a 
defective declaration, upon which the court cannot 
give judgment. In that way the plaintiff might be 
defeated. The court has certified that the judges are 
divided in opinion upon the motion in arrest; and also 
on a like motion in the suit for the penalty. This 
takes both cases to the supreme court. 


NATIONAL REQUISITION CASE. 

Curistiana Gitmocn. This being the first case 
of a requisition for the delivery up of a person charg- 
ed with crime, under the article in the treaty of 
Washington, which stipulates that on the demand of 
cither government. persons accused of certain speci- 
fied crimes, shall be delivered up for trial in the 
country where the offence is charged, of course ex- 
cited the more interest as the proceedings under it 
would form a precedent for future cases; consequent- 
ly every step has been taken with circumspection. 


Besides the general interest which it assumed, there 
has been peculiar interest in this case, from its in- 
trinsic character. A female, young, and interesting, 
inexperienced—nay, with some indications of mental 
aberration—fortuitously in possession it is supposed, 
of a considerable sum in cash, was therefore with 
means to employ able counsel to conduct her case.— 
Ccertainly there have been few cases in which 
counsel have more ingeniously endeavored to rescue 
a client from impending danger. than this case has 
exhibited. ‘The case itself is one, calculated to call 
out deep ſeelings oſ humanity and commiseration. 

Christiana Gilmour according to an account given 
of her in the New York Sun, is the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer of Renfrewshire, near Paisley, in 
Scotland. She received a tolerably good education. 


| About five years since, whilst she was “m teens," 
| she became acquainted with a genteel young man in 


the neighborhood, by the name of Anderson, and a 
mutual attachment ensucd. 

Although of exceltent character, and of good mo- 
ral conduct he was in humble life, being a gardener 


in the employment of a gentleman in his native par- 


ish. ‘They made no secret of their attachment, but 


| it was bitterly opposed by her parents, particularly 


and the father of her future husband 
decided that she and the unfortunate 
were to be united. The great object 
of her parents from the time of discovering her at- 
tachment to Anderson, was to keep them apart, and 
with this view she was at times confined in the 
attic of her father’s dwelling. and a most rigid 
system of coercion applied to her with a view to 
compel an abandonment on her part of the object of 
her affection, but without effect, although stripes, 
and at times, severe beatings, were resorted to. “Oh 
father,” she exclaimed, (as we are informed,) one 
day, I cannot marry John Gilmour] have nothing 
to say against him, but I do not love him—permit 
me to marry John Anderson, who I know is at- 
tached to me, as | love him—and . will gof’down on 
my knees and bless you. He and I can take the 
which is in a short time to be vacant, and my 
little sister can live with me, and we shall be happy 
John Gilmour can find ano- 
ther girl who will love him and make him a good 
I cannot—cannot—marry him.” 
The appeal was unheeded, and served but to make 
nd she determined 1 855 escape, 

atching an 


as her ſather 
had already 
John Gilmore 


to wander, 
opportunity she 
father and all the servants of his household. She 
took shelter in 
time undiscovered, although her pursuers often pass- 
ed the spot where she lay, 
found out his mistress and came 
This led to her detection, and she was taken back to 
the house and severely beaten. Finally goaded al- 
niost to madness, or to what has been claimed in re- 
gard to her “insanity,” she gave a consent so far as 
the law required, to a union with Gilmour, and after 
being bedecked in bridal robes, was brought as an ox 
to the slaughter, or a jamb to the sacrifice, from her 

lace of confinement, and her destiny interwoven for 
life or death! with that of John Gilmour. The pa- 
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rents had given them £1,000, or about $5,000 each, | said envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
making 310.000 in all, and they were settlea on the ary, to receive her into custody. 


the farm at Inchimon, which became their property. 
In about five weeks from the marriage the unhappy 
husband, after a short illness, in which he experi- 
enced severe torture, perished. Circurnstances came 
to light which afforded but too much ground for sus- 
picion that he had been murdered, and that his un- 
fortunate but now it is feared, guilty wife, had caus- 
ed his death. She fled to this country in protection 
of a young man, and passing as his wife, but occu- 
pying distinct berths, and both assuming a fictitious 
name. Anderson is still living at Renfrewshire, and 
is said to be of good character. Christiana declares 
that she did not murder her husband. If so, the pray- 
er of all will be, that God will permit her to pass in 
safety through the terrible ordeal which she will be 
called so soon to encounter. 

The editor of the Sun states, that he has seen a 
letter written by her to her parents, since her arrival 
in this country, couched in sweet and affecting lan- 
guage, and written ina practised and pretiy hand. 


Of course every exertion to save the accused from 
the impending danger, that the utmost ingenuity 


could devise, was resorted to, and every inch of 


ground that for a moment was supposed tenable 
was occupied and contested through every ramifica- 
tion of jurisprudence. The counsel contrived to get 
it before half a dozen different judicial tribunals, 
State and U. States,—yet the slow but uniform deci- 
sion was, that the case came clearly within the pro- 
vision of‘the treaty. A jury was empannelled to try 
whether the accused was insane; anda Jong trial en- 
sued; many witnesses were summoned to testify as to 
what constituted legal accountability in this respect, 
as well as in regard to the applicability of the drei- 
sion to her case. The jury decided that she was not 
insane. The case next went to trial, to ascertain 
whether there were such circumstances proved as 
would hold the accused to trial in this country for 
the offence charged? After a long and well contest- 
ed investigation it was decided, that she would be 
held to trial under the circumstances; and the U. S. 
comuissioner before whom the trial was had ulti- 
mately decided tho case before him in form of a cer - 
tificate, as follows: 

I, Sylvanus Rapelje, a commissioner of the cir. 
cuit court of the United States in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, do hereby certify that upon hear- 
ing the “evidence of criminality” in the matter of 
Christiana Cochran, otherwise Gilmour, “charged 
with the crime of murder“ ‘in Scotland,” and a‘ter 
carefully considering the same, ! do decide that, ac- 
cording to the laws of the place where she was found 
ana arrested, sufficient evidence has been adduced to 

justify her apprehension and commitment for trial. 

This decision was transmitted, together with the 
requisition and other documents to the president of 
the United States, for ultimate determination. By 
him the whole case was referred to the attorney ge- 
neral of the United States, as his proper law adviser 
in all such cases—and the result is, the issuing of the 
following official directions. 

The following is the document issued to the United 
States marshal, New York, directing the surrender. 
It being the firet case of a surrender under the trea- 
ty, which had been signed exactly one year before 
at Washington, August 1842: 

Department of State, 
Washington, 9th August, 1843. 

To all to whom these presents shall come: 

Whereas, Henry S. Fox, esq., the envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of her Britannic 


Given under my hand and seal of the office of the 
~~ ) secretary of state of the United States, on 
L. S. } the day and year herein aforesaid. 

— A. P. UPSH UR. 

The following letter accompanied the warrant.— 
They were both enclosed to the marshal of the dis- 
trict: 

Department of Slate, 
Washington, 9th August, 1843. 
Siras M. STILLWELL, esq., marshal of the United 

States, for the southern district of New York. 

Sir:—I transmit to you, herewith, a warrant issued 
upon the requisition of the British minister, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 10th article of the 
treaty of Washington, directing the surrender and 
delivery of Christiana Cochran. alias Gilmour. a fu- 
gitive from justice, charged with the crime of mur- 
der, alleged to have been committed within the ju- 
risdiction of Great Britain, to George M’Kay, or 
any other officer of her Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment duly authorized to receive her into custody. 

Jam, sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. P. UPSHUR. 

The counsel of Christiana Gilmour made another 
ineffectual attempt to save her, by an application to 
judge Betts, of the U. S. circuit court, for a writ of 
habeas corpus. Judge Betts gave the following opin- 
ion thereon: 

In the matter of Christiana Cochran, otherwise 
Gilmour, on application for the allowance of a writ 
of habeas corpus:— 

[ am of opinion that the 10th article of the treaty 
of Washington, concluded Angust 9th, 1842, is, un- 
der the 2d sub-division of the 6th article of the con- 
stitution of the United States, in force as a subsist- 
ing law of the land, and is accordingly to be observ- 
ed and executed by the judicial authorities of the 
country. 

Iam of opinion that a commissioner appointed by 
a circuit court of the United States, pursuant to the 
acts of congress in that behalf is, by force of the 
act of congress of August 23, 1842, empowered to 
perform the functions pointed out by the tenth arti- 
cle of the said treaty. 

I am of opinion that it is not competent for a judge 
of the United States, in vacation, to revise, on habeas 
corpus, the adjudication of such commissioner as to 
the efficiency of the proof of criminality of a party 
charged before him. 

I am of opinion that a writ of habeas corpus can- 
not be rightfully allowed for the purpose of enquir- 
ivg into the legality ofa warrant emanating from the 
executive branch of the government, intended to 
surrender, a person duly committed to a marshal of 
the United States, to the authorities of Great Bri- 
tain, under the provisions of the 10th article of the 
said treaty, before the party shall be thereby actual. 
ly transferred to and detained in such British custody 
within the United States. l 

I accordingly refuse to allow the habeas corpus 
prayed for in this case. 

SAMUEL R. BETTS, 
United States Judge, &c. 
New York, August 12, 1843. 


THE ARMY. 

THE WESTERN FRONTIER—SANTA FE 
TRADERS. From the Missouri Reporter July 31.— 
Captain Cooke, of the United States army, has made 
an official report to General Gaines, of this military 


majesty, hath made the requisition in conformity with, division, in reference to his recent proceedings in the 


the provisions of the 10th article of the treaty, con- 
cluded at Washington on the 9th day of August, 


Indian territory; by which it appears that he disarmed 
a company of Texians, under the command of Colo- 


1842, for the delivering up to justice of Christiana! nel Snively, on the 30:h of June last. When he ap- 


Cochran, alias Gilmour, charged with the crime of 
murder alleged to have been committed within the 
urisdiction of Great Britain; and whereas, the said 
Sbristiana Cochran, alias Gilmour, bath been found 
in the state of New York, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and hath by proper affidavit, and 
in due form of law, been brought before S. Rapelje, 
U. S. commissioner, for the southern districtof N. Y., 
upon the said charge of murder; and whereas, the 
said S. Rapelje hath deemed the evidence sufficient to 
authorize hiu to require her commitment, and hath 
accordingly committed her to the jailof New York; 
all which appears by a certified copy of the pro- 
ceedings, transmitted to this department; 

Now these presents are to require the marsbal of 
the United States of the southern district of New 
York, the district attorney of the United States for 
said district, and any other public officer, having the 
charge and custody of the said Christiana Cochran, 


proached the spot were the Texians where encamped, 
a white flag was displayed. In pursuance of a mes- 
sage sent to them, Cul. Snively and two others 
waited on Captain Cooke and informed him they were 
acting under a commission from the Texian govern- 
ment, and thought they were inthe territory of that 
republic. Col. S. produced his commission from the 
Texian secretary of war, authorising him to raise a 
force of three hundred men to plunder the Santa Fe 
traders whilst crossing the Texian territory on their 
way to the United States. But Capt. C., concluding 
that such a commission would hardly authorize land 
privulsering, at least on the American side of the line 
or on disputed territory, disarmed the Texians und 
gave them permission either to return to Texas or to 
accompany him to the United States. Col. S. insisted 
upon a right to pursue the enemy twenty miles into 
the territory of a neutral power, and complained that. 
his men would be in great danger, without their arms, 


alias Gilmour, to surrender and deliver her up to, irom a large body of hostile Indians that they had 
George McKay, an officer of the government of her] recently met, and futher that they were in a starving 


© britangic majesty, or any other oflicer of said go-| condition, 


An atteinpt was made by Col. S's. aid to 


vernment duly authorised by her Britannic majesty’s! incite the Tex ians to resistance, but they yielded at 


the approach of Capt.C. The larger partof the 
Texians accepted the offer of Capt. C. and returned 
with him to the United States—the other portion 
proceeded to Texas with Col. 8. Col. Warfield was 
one of the band. He was the only one of the party 
who had a regular commission. He was empowered 
bythe Texian government to bestow an unlimited 
number of commissions on citizens of the United 
States to make waron Mexico. McDaniel, one of 
the murderers of Charvis, held a captain's commis- 
sion, given to him by Warfield. 


From the St. Louis Evening Gazette. 
Gen. GAINES AND THE SANTA FE TRADERS. 

Through the politeness of that indefatigable and 
veteran officer, Gen. Gaines, we are enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with a transcript of the energetic des- 
patch forwarded by him to Brigadier General Tay- 
lor, commanding at Fort Smith, Arkansas, relative 
to the line of conduct which will hereafter govern the 
military with regard to the escort and protection of 
the Santa Fe traders. The spirit in which the docu- 
ment is written, will, we have no doubt, have due 
influence upon the ruffians who are now prowling in 
the vicinity of our northwestern frontier. Gen. 
Gaines deserves and should receive, for his prompti- 
tude in this matter, the thanks of his fellow-citizens. 

Letter of Gen. Gaines to Gen. Taylor. 
Headquarters, St. Louis. Mo. July 27, 1843. 

Sin: An escort for the protection of Santa Fe tre 
ders has been asked for, and authorized by the depart- 
ment of war, to leave Independence, Missouri, on the 
6th of August, next month, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

While making arrangements to furnish the desired 
escort ] have received the report of Capt. St. G. 
Cooke, of the regiment of dragoons, by which J find 
that. although he had met with and very properly dis- 
armed one hundred men professing to be Texians, 
whose avowed object was to attack and capture the 
Mexican caravans found upon the Santa Fe road, yet 
some other men of the same description are supposed 
to be still hovering about this trading road, ready to 
pounce upon the unoffending caravans. 

This mnst not be. It is our bounden duty to put 
down all predatory movements of this sort of land 
privateering, such as has too long contributed to 
mark the character of men calling themselves mem- 
bers of American republics, towards each other. 


We must destroy, arrest, or disarm all such lawless 
combinations whenever found within or near our use 
marked boundary. l ' 

In the case under consideration; it is very evident 
that no such movements or captures can take place 
any where upon the Santa Fe road, without jeoparding 
the lives and property of many of our good citizens 
engaged in this valuable and growing trade. Under 
this view of the subject I could not hesitate to ap- 
prove the conductof that excellent officer, Capt. 
Cooke. 

The question whether the pretended Texians were 
fonnd within our territorial limits or not, was a ques 
tion which, in the absence of a marked boundary, 
Capt Cooke had a right to decide, so far as the govern- 
ment of his conduct was concerned, while in the dis- 
charge of the duty assigned tohim. His duty was to 
afford protection to the persons and property of the 
citizens of the United States and Mexico, lawfully 
engaged in trade upon the Santa Fe road. 

The sacred character of this duty required perfect 
impartialiaty on the part of the United States’ com- 
mander to whom it is confided, and naturally constr 
tutes him, while acting under the authority of his go- 
vernment, a fit and proper judge for the time bein 
to decide how far he can go, and where he shoul 
halt, consistently with the well known principles of 
the Jaw of nations. 

I have Jong acted upon the principle that for the 
purposes of protection of unotfending citizens against 
savages, as well as against predatory bands of civilize 
ed men disposed to violate the known laws of war, 
or to violate the Jong-cherished principles of that free 
trade and social intercourse which have done so much 
for the great cause of civilization and free governe 
inent throughout the civilized world, we should not 
hesitate to consider every foot of land and water near 
our unmarked boundary, and especially that upon the 
the Santa Fe road, from the Missouri to the Rio del 
Norte as neutral ground, and within the reach of our 
authority, or at least until the boundary line is mark- 
ed and established according to existing treaties. 
1 acted upon this principle upon the Sabine frontier 
in the year 1836, much to the dissatisfaction of cer- 
tain self-esteemed abolilionists, with whom these land 
privateers may now unite in abusing me. But I am 


never so well satisfied with my own conduct as when | 


I find myself abused by political intriguers and land 
privateers or pirates. 

The escort recently authorized by the de partmant 
of war will be ordered to assemble as avon after the 
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fth of August, next month, as practicable at or near 
Independence. It is possible that the escort may not 
be ready to leave Independence fintil the 15th of 
August. Iam very respectfully yone obedient ser- 


rant. EDMUND P. GAINES, 


| Major general U. S. Army commanding. 
To Brig. Gen. Z. Taylor. 
Com. the 2d Dep't, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Aprowrments. Thos. Grosvener King esq, to be 
military store keeper; Quarter Master dept. New Or- 
Jeans vice Capt. J. W. Kingsbury, resigned. 
| Restonation. Captain Nathan Darling, rifle re- 
giment, to take effect August 31. (Capt. Darling has 
been appointed sutler at Fort’ Jessup.) 

This resignation will give promotion to 

Ist Lieut. L. Pike Graham to be captain, 

dd Lieut. F. Hamilton to be Ist Lieutenant. 

The detachment of dragoons, under Capt. Cooke, 
which went out as escort to the Santa Fe traders, 
has returned to Fort Leavenworth. 

Sth Inrantry. Capt. Johnson's company G has 
a from Mackenzie to Fort Brady, and re- 

ieved Capt. Merrill’s company K, which takes post 
at Fort Mackenzie. l Irm & N. Chro. 


A COURT MARTIAL, has been ordered to convene at 
Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, for the trial of Lieut. 
S. B. Dawson, of the Ist U. S. artillery, on charges 
of insubordination, preferred against him by Capt. J. 
H. Winder, commandant of the post. The court is 

composed of Major L. Whiting President; Captains 
Porter, Norman, and Babbitt; Lieuts. Aisquith, Smith 
and Capron, Lieut. Brennan, Judge Advocate. 


— — 


THE NAVY. 


Hung“. THUNDER Bous. On the 10th inst. one 
of Mr. Hubbell's thunder bombs; fired hy an eight- 
pound cartridge from a thirty-two pound gun, at San- 
dy Hook station, exploded midway, in a target the 
thickness of the side of a line of battle ship, 1,000 
bee diatant, and tore it in thousands of pieces, 

lowing some of them 110 feet from the target. One 
of the 242 lb. balls was fired from Stockton's im- 
mense wrought iron gun also, with great precision. 


Paciric squapron. U. States frigate U. States, 
Com. T. Ap C. Jones, and U. S. schooner Shark, | 
Commander Eagle, in Callao Bay, Ist June, all well. 

U. S. schooner Dale, sloop Cyane, and store ship 
Relief, were on the California coast. 

The U.S. brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Com. Johnson, 
from Porto Cabello, arrived at Curacoa 2lst ult. 
The U. S. brig Boxer, Lieut. Com’g Bullus, sailed 
from Matanzas about tho Ist inst. on a cruize. 


The Pensacola Gazette says that the U. S. ship 
Vincennes was to sail from that port on the 10th inst. 
for Vera Cruz, to bring to the U. States the Mexi- 
can indemnity which isto be ready at that city about 
the 25th inst. 

The U.S. brig Dolphin, Commander J. D. Knight, 
reached Charleston on the 13th from Nassau—all 
well. 

The frigates Cumberland and Potomac, at Boston, 
are ready for sea. The brig Lawrence, at Baltimore 
will soon be ready for seca. The sloops Boston and 
Yorktown, are to be fitted again immediately for 
ea. The brig Perry, at Norfolk, is to go to the East 
ndies. 

The U. S. brig Truxton was at Gibralter on the 
lth July, in 22 days from Norfolk, bound to the 
Mediterranean. 


Having devoted a considerable space to, and 
brought up the statistics of cotton, in several of the 
last numbers of the Register, we now take up the 
item of tobacco with the design of exhibiting the 
progress and condition of that important and too 
much neglected branch of trade. 

From the statement given ina London volume enti- 
tled the ‘Progress of the British nation in its various 
social and economical relations from the year 1800 
to the present period,” by G. R. Porter, F. R. S., the 
importation and consumption of tobacco of the United 
Kingdom is treated of, and some statements are giv- 
en which are of interest. The fact is developed, that 
whilst almost every other department of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States has been 
increasing, the consumption of tobacco has retrograd- 
ed, the increase of popolano being considered.— 
The consumption of tobacco in Irelard is not over 
half the average to each individnalof what it was at 
the commencement of this century, owlng to the 
duty on it having since that period been trebled. 


TOBACCO CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
AND RATE OF DUTY THEREON. 

The following table exhibits the aggregate consump- 
tion—the rate of duty—the total amount levied on tobac- 
co—the average consumption, to cach individual—and 
the average contribulion of each individual to the r:venue 
under those respective rales: 
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The rate of duty, it will be perceived, is now 


The U. S. Gazette states that the secretary of the | three shillings sterling per pound—say seventy cents, 
avy designs to withdraw the two ships of the line on an article the value of wbich in our market is 


rom service, and in their places, substitute the fri- not over ten or twelve cents! 


In 1842, the British 


ate Cumberland, at Boston, Savannah, at N. York, government derived a revenue of no less than twenty 


nd Raritan, at the Philadelphia navy yards. 


Recroitine service. Major Wm. Dulany, marine 
orps, has been ordered to relieve Col. Miller as su- 
erintendant of the recruiting service in that branch 
f the navy—his head quarters to:be at Baltimore.— 
n consideration of his services during the Florida 
ampaicn. Major D. was promoted to the brevet rank 
vhich he at present holds. Patriot. 


Coonr MARTIAI. The Norfolk Beaean states that 
ne is ordered to assemble on board the Pennsylvania, 
n the 25th inst. 

The New York Herald states that a Court Martial 


millions and a half of dollars from this single article 
of our export! The exact amount is stated to be 
620.514,816—being nearly three times as much rev- 
enue as she derives from all other articles which she 
receives from the United States. Eleven per cent of 
the whole revenue of the kingdom is levied upon this 
single article. The above table shows that when the 
duty was one fourth higher than it now is, the amount 
of revenue derived was reduced—the consumption 
being more tban proportionally affected. 

“The high rates of duty charged on tobacco in va- 
rious European countries have been felt as a per 
ance by some of the states of the American Union, 


as been ordered to try Lieut. McLaughlin U. S. navy | and threats have for some time been used that unless 


n some twenty derent charges, among which is one 


an alteration be made in those rates, retaliatory mea- 


r murder, sanctioning the whipping to death of Cor- | sures will be taken,and heavy duties placed upon some 
oral Pierpoint, of the marine corps, by Mid. Rogers. | of the atape manulactures of Europe when imported 


orporal 
Boston. 


- was a cousin of the Rev. John Pierpont, | into the 


States. This very ineffectual, but by no 
means uncommon method of meeting the case, has very 


Tae wew BRITISH steam FRIGATE PENELOPE, is to recently been adopted by the American congress.” 


ave twelve 43 pounders instead of 32, as first in- 
nded, besides two pivot guns of 84 cwt. each on 
e quarter deck and ſorecastle. On the main deck, 
n G8 pounders. She is to be completely ship-rig- 
d 


ANNUAL EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE U. STATES. 

The following table exhibits the number of hogsheads— 
the average value per hogshead—and the aggregate 
value of the annuul exports of lubacco from the United 
Stules. 
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There are two columns of value—differing ocea- 


187 


— 


sionally. Thie one includes, the other excludes manuface 


tured snuff and tobacco. 


Value. Hogsheads. Val. per hid. Value. 
Venrs. Dollars. «Number. Dollars. Dollars. 
1791 101.272 
1792 112.428 
1783 59.947 
1794 79,826 
1795 61.050 
1796 69.018 
1797 58,167 
1798 68,567 
1799 96.070 
1800 78.680 
1801 103.758 
1802 77.721 6.220 000 
1803 86.291 6.209, 000 
1804 83,343 6,000,000 
1805 71,252 6,341,000 
1806 83,186 6,572.000 
1807 62,186 5, 476.000 
1808 9.576 26.000 
1809 53.921 3,774,000 
1801 84.134 5,048,000 
1811 35.828 2.150.000 
1812 26.094 1.514.000 
1813 5.314 319.000 
1814 3,125 232,000 
1815 88.337 8.235, 000 
1816 69.241 12.809, 000 
1817 62.3655 9.511.529 
1818 84,337 10,241 ,304 
1819 69,427 8.874,167 
1820 83.940 8.118.188 
1821 5.648.962 66.858 84 49 5, 798.045 
1822 6.222.838 83.169 74 82 6.380.020 
1823 6,282,272 99.009 63 46 6.437, 627 
1824 4.855, 566 77.883 62 34 5.059, 355 
182⁵ 6,115,623 75.984 80 48 6.287, 976 
1826 5,347,203 64.098 83 42 5.347. 28 
1827 6.577, 123 100.025 65 75 6,816,146 
1823 5 296,960 96,278 54 73 5,480,707 
1829 4.982.974 77,131 64 60 5, 185.370 
1830 5 586,365 83,810 66 65 5.833, 112 
1831 4.892.388 86.718 56 40 4.892.388 
1832 5,999,7 9 106,806 56 18 5,999,769 
1833 5,755,968 83,153 69 29 5.755, 968 
1834 6.595, 305 87.979 74 96 6.595, 308 
1835 8,250,577 94.353 87 01 8, 29,577 
1836 10,058,640 109,442 91 54 10,058, 640 
1837 9,795,647 100,232 57 82 5,795,647 
1838 7,392,029 100,593 73 48 7, 392.029 
1839 9.832.943 78.995 124 47 9,832,943 
1840) 9 883.957 119.484 81 05 9,883,957 
1841 12.576.703 147.828 85 09 12,576,7u3 
EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
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COMMERCE. 
EXPORTS OF INDIAN CORN AND CORN | TONNAGE ENTERED THE THREE NATIONS OF FRANCE, 
MEAL UNITED STATES, AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
— ee 5 a the United Kingdom. 
atement i i corn meal | 3 ears. ritish. Foreign. 
A si of the quantily of Indian corn 15 ee 1815, 1.372 108 1 5 
from the Uniled States from 1816 1415.723 879.465 
N also, the value of the same, from 1803 to 1817. e e 185 a 3 
S 625, i 
Years. Value. 188. = 1,886,394 762,457 
ia eet Be sat Dollars. 819. 1.809.128 542,648 
Sup daal So 1820. . ` 1,668,060 447,611 
964 263.405 1821, ; 1,599,274 396. 
3 123335 1822, 1,664,186 469,151 
he 1 5 1823.  . 41,740,859 582.996 
1794 1,505,967 241,570 + 19 rit 
1795 1,935,245 512,445 F 3 
1796 errs 1 1826. A e : e ; 1.950.630 694 16 
125 1 216.21 211.694 1827 . 2 806.898 751.864 
17 1,200,492 931,226 1828, - 2,094,357 634,620 
1800 1,694,327 338,108 1829, . 2,184,525 710,303 
1801 1,768,163 919,355 1830, . 2,180,042 758.828 
1802 1,633,283 266.816 1831. 2.367, 325 874,605 
079 133 636 2.025.000 1832, . 2,185,980 639.979 
1803 aD 855 “ean om) | 1833 2,183,844 762,085 
1804 1.944, 873 111.327 2,500,000 1834 3 oe 
1805 861,501 116,131 1.442.000 1833 5 me 
1806 1,064,263 108,342 1,286,000 T ° 335 5 
1807 1,018,721 163,460 954.000 1837. . 1 5 3 
mS 2 pap en i o 2.785.387 1,211,666 
1809 522,047 57,260 547,000) 339 0 t Seine pier 
1810 1,054.252 86,744 1.138.000 3540 0] 17 b 
1811 2,790,850 147,426 2,896,000) Seay © l 3900 2 1 
1812 2,039,999 90,810 1,939,000 | iy e 488855 er 
1813 1,486,970 58,521 1,838,000 = w oa Er AS 4,168 
1814 61,284 26,438 170.900 r, F nte . rab 
1815 830,516 72,634 1,140,000 1815. 1 57 A 
1816 1,077,614 89,119 1,646, ae 98 sue 
1817 387,454 106,763 1.228.522 as 6 189355 ett 
1818 1,075,190 120,029 2,335,405) 18199. 19 01 111 0 
1819 1,086,762 135.271 1.429.292 1819 e œ 855 oran 
1820 533,741 146,316 843,025| 3330 5 18855 
7 0 e ° ’ A 
e m am Maen ee mms 
, ; 48 1822 „ 787,961 112,407 
1833 749,034 141,501 930,485 1823 11855 
1824 779.297 152,723 736,340 „ Saas Led 
1825 869,644 187,225 878,073 | 1825 . 9 A 1 
1826 505,381 158,652 1,007,321 18285 e i on 4,836 
1827 978,664 131.041 1,022,464 e e. oo 120,716 
1828 70,492 174.639 822.858 icon e > 958 617 805 
1829 897,656 173.775 974.525 gag %ꝙ%jꝑ N 085 
1830 444,107 145.301 597.119 ' e 2. ; 
1800. 967.227 136,440 
1831 571.312 207.604 992.951 1831 3 117 
1832 451,230 146,710 758.775 1832 oe 975 of 45 
1833 437.144 146.678 571.814 18333 1 ale 
1834 303 449 149.609 695,483! oo 192320 phe 
1835 755,781 166,782 1,217,665 ian nee 052! 
18 124.791 140.917 725.262 sore 0] i> Bey 641.310 : 
1837 151.276 159,435 1.011.634 oo O 12350 0 Pon 
1838 172.321 171 843 864391 joa „6 1 9 ee 
1839 162,306 165 672 799.516, 18399 1. peria 92 81 
1840 574,279 206,063 1,043,516 1840“ . 1 1155 
1841 535.727 232,284 995, 41101841. 183 1305 Ta 
——. ... .—— —— —— Entered France. 
NEW YORK. Years, French. Foreign 
y 1820. 335.942 354,550 
ALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY.— | 1821 1 316 243 367 092 
It will be seen that the whole value of reul estate in 1822 ? ‘ 285560 ian i 
the state at large, is nearly double what it was in 1323. 3 g : 229.129 425.162 
1828, and in the city more than double. The per- | 18244. 316.480 005 
sonal property has increased in nearly the same ratio. 1825 et 329.735 414. 670 
New York slate—including city. 1826, mh. Mak, 355.756 544.682 
Year. Real. Personal. 1827, i 353.102 475,50 
1828 $275,861,471 $68,785 292 1828 ar 3 0 2 
1831 249,457,104 75 258,726 1829. 331 043 Payee 
1832 299,510,739 77,011,007 | 18300 340171 980 255 
1833 319,879,167 96,50 1.946 18311. 333.216 461,194 
1834 350,011,629 109,660,506 ! 1832 3948 pete 
1835 402,482 307 124.394.293 1933 0. 358.157 2 
1836 539,756,874 127,639,486 1834. 394.480 138 118 
1837 499,313,276 122.144.173 183355, 0) 407.999 468.083 
1838 502,864, 006 124,660, 778 uae’ 0. 0 550121 0 
85 1 131,602,988; 188 J. 382.124 910,111 
1840 517,723,170 121,449 830 1838. ? A 620.140 915.0 
1841 531,987,886 123,311,644 | 189. 642.130 924.220 
1 her 116,595,233) 1840, . 665.178 1,076,737 
New York city. 18411. 630.071 1,193,289 
: Personal. —ñ— . — ̃ — 
ee 9 ete COMMON LAV, RIGHT THIS TIME. A Lon- 
5 * ’ 9 
1832 104.042,405 42,260,213 | the Vice Chancellor's court last week on a point re- 
1833 114,129,561 52,365,626 
1834 123,249,280 63,299,321 
1835 ae 14,991,207 
1836 9 758, 617 
1837 196,450,109 67,297,241 | sons if his daughter should ever marry. 
1838 194,543,359 69,609,582 | ter did marry, and the “other persons” stepped for- 
1839 196,778,434 70,010,196, ward to claim the money. The judge said that all 
1840 187,121,464 65,721,699 | such restraints upon marriages were void b 
1841 186,347 246 65,430,456 | lish Jaw: and the declaration of the court 
176,512,342 61,294,529 | the lady should keep the money.” 
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256 “Boz’s” Notes: 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


REV. DR. DURBIN AND “BOZ.” The fob 
lowing letter from the Rev. Dr. Durbin, dated Flo. 
rence, is not without interest. Every thing from that 
source is pleasing at all times to this community; bet 1 
the remarks of the Rev. gentleman in relation to 1 
‘Dickens's Notes on America,” will be fully a 
ciated. The publication of this letter would probably i 
have been withheld, bu? for the gross slanders com 
tained in Martin Chuzzlewit,” and extracts from 

[Phil Eng. 
Florence, Italy. Nov. 15, 1842. 

My Dran Sin: Since I wrote from London, we 
have visited Hamburg, Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Dres. 
den, Vienna. Venice, and are now at Florence, on P 
our way to Rome. You are aware this is the capital 
of Tuscany, and well entitled to be called the A 
of Italy, for the scholars and artists she has produe 
ed, and still cherishes by her fine libraries and up 
rivalled galleries of paintings and sculpture. Of 
these I will not now speak; nor will I at présent men- 
tion her churches, nor the magnihcent Mausoleum 
of her Medici, which has been in course of erection 
ſor two centuries; nor the tombs of Dante, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Alfieri, and others, in the church 
of Sante Cruce, for I am not in a very religious or 
poetic mood, nor have I been since I stepped intoa 
bookseller’s (Morini's) yesterday, to buy a book, and 
heard some Englishmen conversing, among other 
things, upon Dicken’s Notes on America, which was | 
then at the custom house, and would be delivered 1a ; 
the course of the afternoon. One of them referred, 
to our running mad after every literary or noble per- 
son who visited our country, and said, the Amer 
cans are fools, particularly the people of New York.” 
The truth is, in this respect we are foolish, and from 
the first I have anticipated that we sbould smart un- 
der Boz’s lash, for the eager kindness we showed. 
him. But his American Notes“ are worse than I, 
could have anticipated. There is scarcely one - 
qualified truth in the book; and what traces of truth ' 
are to be found, are so disposed and expressed as to | 
be falschoods to all intents and purposes. IJtisa | 
thousand times worse than Mrs. Trollope’s, because | 
of its greater authority; and it is embittered by twe 
double distilled ingredients: In the first place, be 
does not mention the attentions paid him because 2 
would seem too dishonorable and revolting to speak 
of our kindness to him on the same pages where be 
spreads his unmitigated slanders. And then agan, 
in his dedication, he offers as an apology, that bu; 
“friends in America” can hear the truth when it a 
told good humoredly and in a kind spirit. If these 

ages contain his “good humor” and kind spirit,” 

eaven save us from his bad humor and erued spirit. 
But why did he not speak of the natural fertility and 
magnificence of the country—the political freeiom 
and general good condition of the people? But u.n 
was not the work he came to do. What American 
can read his notes on our capitol and congress, and 
then hear him call Washington Irving his ‘‘dear 
friend,” without panting for revenge? Irving ougtt 


` | to be esteemed recreant to his country, iſ he remaa 


even the friend of this infamous slanderer, after read 
ing his foul pages. 

The truth ig, as his dedication indicates, he did not 
go to America to study her institutions, and see what 
is good there, as an honorable and liberal man would 
have done; but he went like an unclean bird, to tind 
what little carrion he might to prey upon, and re 
turn to disgorge his foul meal for the purpore of gra- 
tifying the morbid appetite in England, and thus pro- 
mote the sale of his book. Hence he could see so 
part of the country but ‘stagnant pools of water” 
and “old stumps,” and no part of New York, but the 
ton. bs,“ and the Five Points,” through which be 
prowled with success and delight, as indicating his im- 
stincts and habits, and from whence he returned te 
the festive board, and, like another Judas, sat smik 
ingly down among those whom he was preparing to 
stab in the tenderest part—their country. Duubt- 
less, also, his venal pen found ils reward for so de- 
scribing a young and vigorous country, as to destroy 
the influences of her example upon the people of 
England, and turn the tide of emigration to British 
colonies. 

On the continent but little is known of the United 


don paper says: Sir J. K. Bruce gave judgment in | States, except what comes through English channels, 


and the English press take care to retail only what 


specting wills. A testator in 1834 madea will, by | suits it, and with such color and commentary as wil 
which he gave a share of his estate to his daughter | most plausibly blacken and destroy our character.— 
and her issue; but by a codicil, added in 1836, he pro- From these English papers the continental journal, 
vided that his property should pass over to other per- | even in Paris, derive their information of Americ ab 


The daugh- | affairs. Yet, notwithstanding this disadvantage, our 
example has facilitated, if not produced, the semi- 


liberty of Europe, nearly destroyed its hereditary nuv- 


y the Eng- bility, except in England and Austria, and eves sirip- 


was that ped it there of much of its elevation and respect is 
the eyes of the people: 
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The great effort now making every where in Eu-| king of the Matabilis, the most powerful tribe of Mr. Clay's acceptance f an invitation to visit North Ca- 
rope is, to counteract these new influences in favor | Southern Africa.) lt is almost a pigmy race. sub- rolina—Resuluticus of a meeting in Oglethorpe co., V- 
of the sovereignty of the multitude, of which the | sisting on bulbous roots, locusts and reptiles. Com-! C.—Clay meeting at Lancaster, Pu.— Proposed na- 
U. States is the only example they fear; and to stifle | pelled to conceal theinselves. because they are not] tional Muss Convention at Philadelphia Canvass of 
gradually) the sense and desire of the people with so tall or so strong as the people of neighboring 1844—Mr. Clay’s letter on agricuiiural, commercial, 
respect to constitutional government (promised them | tribes; the Griquas excel in nothing but in cunning, and manufecluring interests. 
at the pacification of Europe in 1815) and the chief | and this quality, we might almost say, received its COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 
means are, to misrepresent our condition, and to de- chief exercise in their escaps from their enemies. Cor. R. M. Jonnson has announced in a letter to 
scribe it thus misrepresented, as the result, of our in-| Their cabins are hardly visible to the traveller, and | the editor of the Pottsville, Pa. Emporium, that he 
stitutions, and to intoxicate the people with shows | they always retire to such a distance from the | vill start on his eastern tourio New Jersey, Massa- 
and public amusements, and thus divert. and satisfy | springs and rivers, that they are obliged to go four | chusetts, Vermont, and other states, some time be- 
‘them. This last is the plan on the continent, where | or five miles from their dwellings to obtain water; | tween the 19th and the 30th of August. 
“gardens, music, operas, and theatres are sustained | nor have they any vessels besides ostrich eggs, in| A meeting of 200 locoforos was casually con- 
y the government treasury; while in England the which to draw and carry it.” vened recently at Bolivar, Polk county, Missouri 
most effective means is to misrepresent, for which the| Mr. Moffat, the missionary, whose interesting tra- when a vote for president one proposed. The result 
rernment, and the “Bank of Australia;” of “Cey- | vels in Southern Africa, have lately been published | was 150 for R. M. Johnson and 50 for Mr. V. Buren. 
n.” Ke. got up to facilitate emigration thither, can in this country, spent sometime at the missionary At a barbacue on the 4th in Benton county out of 
well ufford to pay liberally such and so peeuliarly| station among this tribe. It appears to be a smali 200 present but one Van Buren man was found. This 
popular a pen as Charles Dickens’. At is absolutely | race—the first tribe to the north of the English co- | ie in a part of the state where there are few whigs. 
treason against humanity for the citizens of our re- loniel frontier in Southern Africa. None of them, | The whole southwest is said by the Osage Yeoman 
epective eee ies to eae each other, simply for the according to Captain Harris, are five feet high. to be for Johnson, though its members of the legis- 
PES lat 8 W 5 _ Captain H. was travelling with a friend on a sport- | lature joined in nominating Van Buren. 
pl pon the publication of the “Glory and Shame ing expedition of a larger scale of execution than One hundred locos of the strong loco county of 
of England,“ a citizen of the United States the English preserves afford. They subsequently ar- | Gallatin, Illinois, have issued a strong address nomi- 
Yet that book y truth and purity itself, compared rived at the court of King Moselekats, of whom we | nating Col. Johnson for next president. 
with the infamous semi melo-dramatic 8 of are Pores above. Among his subjects they founi MR. BUCHANAN. 
Boz, 5 “American Notes for General Circula- N in the manner described in the follow- í en es Sona 115 . a ig : 
tion.” The words, for generat circulation, means 115 eof the party to which he has atac x m 
little more than at hat copes and disclose ne „ The Matabilis carry their snuff gourds pendant in the state of Pennsylvania, where he has many 
true intent of their rapid spread in England—their from the ear, which is bored for this purpose; few | warm supporters, who are sanguine that at least asa 
republication in Paris, and their distribution over of 3 0 they bit a great passion Or second preference, he would be the choice of a ma- 
the continent. They will do our country more harm pri ' 5 of ha und | h ery 55 1 of art of those that in case no one of their candidates 
than all the books which have been published for the | ike 125 . S Sag ape neaped into the palm 0° | obtained a majority of their whole party vote, would 
last twenty years, because Dickens affirms them to e hand,—the epicure then sits at his ease under the | have the ultimate selection. 
y berate ; to shade of a tree, and having prepared himself for his 
be true, literally, and fair specimens, of the United njoyment, b n N inhales the whole GENRAL CASS. 
States, and such is his popularity, that they will have 892995 5 ate DE “rom this action there Gen. Cass mw Jnpiana. The Wilmington, la. Re- 
universal circulation, though to the detriment uf bis results an inexpressible delight, ater or less: a8 gister, says that the late democratic con ional 
pre gro as convention of that district, passed resolutions in fa- 


reputation as an author and a man; but he seeks not 
this, as he has received his quid pro . URBIN pra 2 fewer tears are extorted from Y. cia vor of Gen. Cass, as the democratic candidate for 


the next presidency. 


— — eeaeee 


Cray anp Catnoun. The ‘American Demo- 


“CITIZEN ,"—CONSTRUED. Decision in Ais- POLITICAL- crat,” published at Macon, itself an advocate of Mr. 
souri. The St. Louis Organ, of the 6th inst., says: Calhoun, has the following in relation to these two 
„Wo learn that Judge Mullanphy made a decision in PRESIDENTIAL. distinguished Americans: 


“Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay are not only the glo- 
ry of great political parties. but an honor to their 
country—their age—and the American name—every 
American citizen should cherish them asthe com- 
mon property and glory of his country: it is between 
these two, probably the greatest living minds of the 
age, that we desire to see the race for the presiden- 
cy, in 1844. Both of them are Americans—both of 
them are patriots—neither of them would descend 
to anyt hing mean their feelings and sympathies are 
in unison with the glory of their country, and the 
prosperity and happiness of the people.” 

EUROPEAN NOTIONS ON THE PRESIDENCY. Mr. 
Walsh writing from Paris says: The French writer 
in the Journal des Debats, supposes that Mr. Car- 
moun may be preferred by the democratic party to 
Mr. Vaw Buren. He centures to term the democra- 
tic ranks the demagogical. Mr. Caroun, (he says,) 
with his lofty and independent character, could not 
bend to the imperious spirit of president JACKSON; 
“he went over to the opposition, and became one of 
the pillars of the whig party. Within the last three or 
four years he returned to his first colors, and his se- 
cond transition was skilfully managed.” Follows— 
an account of Gen. Cass as a candidate, whose 
title is assumed to be the pamphlet on the visit and 
search question; and this the journalist believes that 
he may ascribe, without being accused of uncharita- 
ble sentiments, to the desire of winning poponar 
at home. kis, however, a little uncharitable to se- 
lect that motive when strong considerations of off- 
cial duty and natural impulses of patriotism belong 
ty the case. Mr. Cray is here the favorite. Ac- 
cording to the Debats, Gen. Scorr's expluits and 
name are unknown in ag tt and the Kentucky 

is 


eourt, yesterday, which may be regarded as very im- 
portant, if the laws as laid down by him shall be con- 
firmed by the supreme court. The question rose up- 
on an appeal taken from the recorder’s court by a 
free negro who was apprehended and fined for living 
in the state without a license. It will be recollected 
that the statute of 1835 requires certain free negroes 
to obtain a license to live in the state, and compels 
others to remove out of the state if they do not come 
within the terms required for a license. An excep- 
tion is made in favor of ‘the citizens’ of any other state 
who shall come here. 

“Judge M. decided that the word ‘citizen’ as used 
in the constitution of the United States and in our 
laws is equivalent to ‘subject’ as used under the Bri- 
tish constitution, and includes all persons who were 
born in the United States. It will be seen that if the 
decision stands, it strikes a death blow at once to the 
contemplated effect of our laws prohibiting free blacks 
from entering or residing in the state, and grants free 
access into our state to all persons who were born in 
the United States, no matter what their complexion. 
The judge may be wrong, but we do not see how it 
is possible to limit the signitication of the word to a 
more restricted sense than that given it. Judge 
Muilanphy, we are told, will publish his opinion at 
length. 


A TRIBE OF PIGMIES DISCOVERED. An 
English traveller, Capt. Harris, has published in In- 
dia a volume of his researches in Africa and the East, 
It has not been re-published either in Eugland or this 
country, but we derive from it, through the Buston 


Daily Advertiser, a notice of a remarkable tribe in 


Africa. ‘This accountof a race of men, who from | The Globe on Mr. Van Buren's 5 The Rich- 
their diminutive stature are actually obliged to con- mond Enquirer's admonition Washington Spec- party, an easy tri- 
ceal themselves like wild beasts trom their taller tator's ( Calhoun) reply to both—Resoluions of a Van umph over this “obscure officer.” The journalist 
neighbors, recalls the so-called fictitious narratives Buren convention in New York—The Missouri Stun- i 
of pigmies in the works of Herodotus and Piiny. dard's language noticed by the Spectator — The Char- 
“in the midst of the monotony uf such inconve- leston Mercury 's introduction of letter from Illinois 
nient journeying, some singular events constantly —the said letter Mr. Benton. l Mr. Wxnsrxn; and even if he could paralyze the 
transpired serving to divert tne travellers. Now it; Tylerparly—The Boston American on organizing the | enmity of Mr. TyLer’s secretary of state, he must 
was the sight of an abandoned salt spring, towards| ‘party—Circular of the general commiltes, ‘New York, still fail at the general election because the whigs no 
which men and beasts rushed eagerly, thinking that fo Mr. Tyler's friends—M. M. Noah’s notice thereof longer command a majority, not having known how 
hey were approaching a lake; now i was tne pas- — Tyler meeting at Philadelphia—Robert Tyler's | to profit by their victory in the last struggle.” These 
sage of Orange River, whose transparent, deep and eech—-The Pennsylvanian’s notice of the meeting — delineations and opinions have authority in France; 
wide waters flow along between weeping willows, i. M. Noah's account of his negotiation with Mr. o your readers will accept them for what they are « 
bathing their flexible branches in the shady shailows|  Rutchie—Introduction of the National Intelligencer worth. Your correspondent would not pretend to 
of the borders of the stream; now it was the diverts! thereto—ir. Ritchie’s notice of the Appeal” of the decide, or judge of men and events like the Paris 
ing spectacle of a troup of Griquas pursuing the os-| Yadisonian, to him as to Mr. Tyler—The Philadel- oracle.“ 
trich on foot. These Griquas, among whom a mis-| phia Mercury’s assertion of Mr. Tyler's advantages as 
siou has been established, ere mulatioes of Hotten- acandidate—The Enquirer's notice of it—" Plot and 
tot descent; their whole force of fighting men as Plotting,” from the Charleston Mercury—The Madi 
destroyed in 1831, with the exception of two indivi- sonian on the Globe and Enguirer—on Mr. Henshaw s 
duais, by Moseiekatse, (This is the name of the} and Nelson's nominations. 


We have concluded togroup asimpartial and com- 
prehensive a view of the whole political arena, into 
this number, as could well be got into the space.— 
When taken in connection with articles inserted a 
few numbers back, the following extracts will give 
our readers a tolerably correct idea of how matters 
stand, so far at least as they are represented by the 
leading Journals engaged in the political controver- 
sy which is now going on and waxing warm. 

Col. Richard M. Johnson—items in his favor—Mr. Bu- 
chanan—General Cas: Clay and Calhoun, from the 
Macon Democrat—Rumor respecting Mr. Webster. 

Discussion as- to how the “Democratic” National Con- 
vention shall be constituted and regulat ed— Richmond 
Enquirer's reply to “South Carolina,” of the Mercu- 
ry—The Enguirer’s reply to the New York Courier, 
as to any compromise relative lo constiluting the con- 
vention—"“A Virginian” and Mr. Ritchie. 

Discussions as to who should be nominated the conven- 

„between “A al Serena and Mr. Ritchie, as to 
nominating Mr. Van 

of the Alexandria Gazelte— The Woodstock inel 

—the claims of the condidates—suggestions to with- 

draw Mr. Ven Buren—reply of Afr. Ritchie, and 

questions whether, if Mr. Van Buren should retire 

Mi. Calhoun would be nominated—. À Virginian's' pre- 

ference of Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Ritchie, though admit- 

ting his high claims, still efers those of Jr. Van 

Buren—The National eee on the volume of 

Mr. Calhoun's speeches. 


RUMOR RELATIVE TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Rumor. There have been recently sume, to us, 
very incredulous, rumors in the newspapers of the 
east to the effect, that Mr. Webster vas coming v-t 
‘or Mr. Calhoun! We see nothing like this in the 
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Boston papera, but the Boston Advertiser, known to 
be very near to Mr. Webster. in an article on his Bal- 
timore speech, referring to the “treaty stipulation” 
advocated by Mr. Webster, says: 

“We know not how the question of constitutional 
power in the government to make such a bargain, 
whether by arrangement with the sanction of legis- 
lative enactments, or by treaty. will be viewed; but as 
it is understood that the project COMES FROM THE NUL- 
3 STATES, there will perhaps be no difficulty on this 

e. n 

The intimation in the concluding sentences, looks, 
we must confess, as if there were underslanding, if 
not “arrangement,” which affords ground for the ru- 
mors we have alluded to. [ Balt. Pat. 


HOW THE DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION SHALL 
BE ORGANIZED? 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. In our last article under 
this caption, page 349, will be found the South Ca- 
rolina manifesto, so far at least as the Charleston 
Mercury is admitted to be the organ of the views of 
the Calhoun party, in relation to the knotty point re- 
maining to be adjusted, of how the “Democratic” 
eee Convention is to be constituted and organ- 
ized. 

The Richmond Enquirer, which now takes the front 

rank in enpor of the re-nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren, on the 28th ult. thus discourses in relation to 
the article alluded to from the Mercury: 

„We had supposed, that in the recent friendly ex- 
planations, which passed between the Mercury, the 
South Carolinian, and ourselves, all difficulties as to 
the constitution of the national convention had been 
removed—each state being lett free tn send delegates 
according to its own wisdom and wishes. But since 
the Plebeian construes ‘South Carolina” as “intend- 
ed to explain, by authority, the designe of the South 
Carolina convention,” we feel bound to accompany 
the extracts with a few respectful and friendly re- 
marks. The writer seems to allude to only two forms 
of representation: first, by states, as in the senate of 
the United States; second, by districts, as in the 
house of representatives. 

We are decidedly opposed to the first—it would 
be manifestly wrong, when it can be constitutionally 
prevented, that Delaware should have the same pu- 
litical weight in the selection of a candidate, or the 
election of a president, as the large state of New 
York. We think the second plan of voting, per ca- 
pila, is liuble to objections-—because, in attempting to 
protect the minorities, the more important interests 
of the majorities would be sacrificed. Suppose, for 
example, in Virginia, A were to receive the votes of 
eight districts by a very small majority, and B to re- 
ceive the vote of the other seven districts by an over- 
whelming majority. Is it right, that the vote of the 

_ flate, which will elect the president by general ticket, 
should, in the convention, be cast for the candidate 
who may have with him the largest number of dis- 
tricts, but, at the same time, is in a large minority in 
the whole state? Js it right that in attempting to do 

justice to the minority, we should do gross injustice 
to the majority? Js it right, that a decided minority 
in Virginia should overrule a decided majority? Is 
it right, that in the national convention, Virginia 
may have less influence in the selection of a candi- 
date than perhaps one of the smallest states in the 
union? We think not. We prefer, that in the con- 
vention the whole state should cast its whole weight 
for a candidate, as recommended by the Virginia cone 
vention—because, at the election, she will vote for 
a president in that manner. We agree that any state 
has a right to see that the delegates of other states 
be not fraudulently elected to the convention but 
we cannot coincide with ‘South Carolina,” when he 
says that any state “has a right to iusist that there 
shall be a uniform system of representation for all 
the states.“ This principle would be attended with 
the worst consequences. To attempt to rule any 
atate to this Procrustean measure, would produce ut- 
ter confusion in our ranks, and surrender the demo- 
cratic party into the hands of the enemy. We prefer the 
Virginia plan—but we are anxious to allow every 
state to judge for herself, and to send her delegates 
in any manner she may choose leaving it to the con- 
vention itself, or the representation of each state to 
decide upon the principle of voting. For the sake 
of the harmony of the pany, however, all doubt 
about the acquiescence of all the states in the deci- 
sion of the convention, upon this principle, should 
be removed, and we respectfully call upon “South 

Carolina,” who is supposed to speak “by authority,“ 

to explain clearly the views and ultimate intentions 


of his gallant state. We can thus decide, under- 


standingly, this great question, over which there still 
seems to hang some mystery. Are we, then, to un- 
derstand South Carolina” as speaking authoritative- 


ly for the members of har state convention? Are we now united, show fair play, 
to understand the friends of Mr. Calhoun as claim- | Rather than see a division, 


ing to judge not only for herself, but for all the oth- 


ers, how each shall be represented, and how each is 
to vote, and that unless a uniform rule is to be adopt - 
ed, before the convention meets, “South Carolina“ 
and his friends, will not go into the convention, or will 
not abide by its decision? Again we are most re- 
luctantly compelled to ask, in consequence: of the 
somewha vague positions of “South Carolina:“ do 
they “uncompromisingly insist’? upon a particular 
rule of action, as a sine qua non? We trust that the 
Charleston Mercury will excuse the liberty we take 
in asking it to clear up the doubts which the essay of 
“South Carolina“ is calculated to produce. We agree 
with him, most cordially, that the states should dis- 
cuss this subject, and seek to bring each other to the 
best mode of proceeding—but we trust, that if this 
intercominunication of opinions should not be so for- 
tunate as to produce “universal acquiescence,” no 
one state will therefore refuse to go into the conven- 
tion, or abide its nomination.” 

The Enquirer of the Ist inst. resumes the topic 
thus: — Since we have read the whole article, we 
feel more justified in the course we took on Friday, 
viz: to ask explicit information as to tho intentions 
of “South Carolina,” in case the different states 
should not agree upon one uniform system of repre- 
sentation. 

“South Carolina” refers to our “affecting always 
to speak as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes: we would simply reply, is it not our right 
and our duty to speak and ask for light, when the in- 
terests of the republican party are at stake? - 
Different interpretations had been put on the address 
of the South Carolina convention—was it not proper 
10 dissipate all doubt at once by a frank enquiry’ 
* * 3 * s * 1 12 à 
To what others could we have appealed for an ex. 
pression of opinion? The convention had dissolved, 
and we could not reach them. Our only alternative 
then, was, to address ourselves to the two leading 
journals of the state, who were supposed to embody, 
to a certain extent, the sentiments of her people. 

“We cannot agree with South Carolina,” that our 
pan “involyes principles unknown to the constitu- 

ion, and is calculated to destroy the balances on 
which its compromises rested the executive depart- 
ment of the government, to extinguish the just in- 
fluence of the smaller states, and give political man- 
agers undue control over the voice of the people.” 
Our plan simply proposes, that the same mode of re- 
presentation, sanctioned by the constitution, which 
is adopted in the election of a president should be pur- 
sued in the selection of a candidate. It, moreover, 
gives to every state the right to be represented, and 
to vote in the convention as she chooses fit. We, 
therefore. cannot appreciate the mystery which 
“South Carolina” throws over this whole matter, 
when he says that the South Carolina address speaks 
for itself: that her final determination should be 
suspended, till her views have been fully weighed and 
discussed;” and that, in case of there being no com- 
mon understandinz as to a general plan, “it will then 
be time enough for us to decide how far it becomes 
patriotic people to give up principles to party, and, 
in the eagerness for power, throw behind them all 
those rules of constitutional obligation and public 
good faith, by which alone, power, when obtained, 
cap be made available to an useful end.” We shail 
not at this time attempt to discuss the general ques- 
tion. We go fora free and fair discussion,” and 
shall soon publish South Carolina,” and trust that 
the Mercury and South Carolinian will republish the 
views of a “distinguished member of the Virginia 
convention,” on the other side, so that the people 
may have light, and judge knowingly. All that we 
aim to do, is, to remove the doubt, which South Ca- 
rolina” has thrown over the subject, and to repeat, 
in the most ſriendly and respectful manner, our call 
upon the leading papers of our sister state for her ul- 
timate intentions. Let the matter be discussed with 
frankness and good ſeeling— but let us know in time 
what the other states are to expect, in case we do 
not arrive at a common sentiment as to any one plan. 
As humble members of the republican party, we can 
| assure the Columbus (Ga.) Times, that we are not for 
a convention which does not speak “the voice of the 
party;” and this, we are led to believe, is the univer- 
sal opinion of the democracy. There should be no 
suspicion of a want of fairness or justice in an 
ortion of the party, until facts arise to justify the 
ear. 


THE HARTFORD TIMES ON THAT TOPIC. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. Alluding to the national 
convention, the Hartford Times says: Whatever 
may be the wishes of the friends of the respective 
candidates Now, we believe—nay, we are suner, they 
will abide the decision of the national cunvention.— 
In the mean time, we say to the democracy, you are 
and you will keep united. 
which we do not in the 
least expect, in the democratie party, on mere 
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question of ‘preference,’ we would exclaim with the | 
veteran Ritchie, ‘a plague o' both your houses.’ The | 
democratic party belongs to no man; and when its 
principles triumph, it is of litle importance under 
which of its many able champions it has been led to 
victory. No man has any cLaim on the suffrages of 
the people; but he should be selected who will be 
most likely to perpetuate the harmony of the party, 
and hest secure the great objects for which we all 


contend.” 
ANY COMPROMISE DENTED. 
In the Enquirer of the 4th inst. the editor takes 
occasion to notice an article in the New York Cou- 
rier, which intimated that a compromise had been 


| 


effected in relation to the convention, by the friends 


of Mr. Van Buren vielding the point as to time, and 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun yielding as to manner of 
choosing delegates. 
point: 


„Now, be it understood, that there was no *‘compro- , 


mise at all on the question that many of the friends 


of Mr. Van Buren surrendered their preference ſor 


an earlier day, not for any equivalent, not from sny 
bargain, not from any “compromise,” but because, 
in a spirit of harmony, they yielded to what appears 
to be the wish of a majority of their brethren. The 
friends of Mr. Calhoun are, therefore, at full liberty, 
without any breach of any fictitious compromise, to 
press their own mode of constituting the convention 


—to recommend it to the other states—and to argue | 


in favor of it—but we have no idea, that the prog- 
nostications of the Courier will be realized, viz: that 
it will result in breaking up the harmony and unity 


of the party. They havea little too much discre- | 


tion, too much principle, for ruar. Henry Clay him- 
self, the roaring lion, stands in our path—and we are 
too much in danger from the whigs to think of break- 
ing up our party, in a pertinacious and insane pre- 
ference of any one candidate of ourown. Give us 
Van Buren—give us Calhoun—give us Buchanao— 


give us Cass—give us Johnson—give us any honest, 
staunch republican, even though we take him from 
the ranks, like Abdalonimus of Sidon—rather than 
fasten Harry of the West“ — the Mill boy of the 
Slashes“— the Father of the American System,” 
around our necks. We will not repeat with Cowley, 
though Mr. Clay did once prefer "plague, pestilence, 
and famine” to General Jackson: 

“Come the eleventh plague. rather than this should be; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; | 

Come rather pestilence, and reap-us down; 

Come God's sword rather than uur own.” 

But we will go on with the same beautiful Poet, 
and say of Mr. Clay, in comparison with other can- 
didates, | 

et rather Roman come again, 

Or Suzon, Norman, or the Dane. { 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We griev'd, we sigh’d. we wept; we never blushed 
before.” | 

No, no, Monsieur Courier, we are “not quite soft 
enough for THAT.” 

‘SA VIRGINIAN” AND MR. RITCHIE. 

There is an article over the signature of ‘4 
Virginian,” in the Alexandria Gazette, a writer who 
seeins to speak as if accustomed to consideration, 
and who is at once recognized by the Richmond En- 
quirer as worthy of an elaborate reply. The Enquir 
er of the Ist inst. noticing this article on the subject 
of the organization of the convention, says— 

“We should have been better satisfied, prorided 
the writer had given us the character of his proriso 
—that is to say, how the convention could be “go 
constituted as to express fully and unequivocally the , 
sentiment of a majority of the party.“ We ask him, | 
unequivocally, whether each state is not to select 
her own mode of representation, and whether the 
mode of voting in the convention is not to be deter- 
mined either by the state itself, or by the voice of 
the whole convention? Judeed, we cannot see the | 
force of the qualification of the wiiter’s pledge to 
support Mr. Van Buren; for, no one would sustain 
him, unless he receives the notnination froma con- 
vention, which expresses the sentiment of a majorie | 
ty of the party. Every state will see her own hon- 
or and interest, and carefully adopt such a plan as 
will fairly represent the wishes of her people in the | 


Y | convention; and it should be taken for granted, until 


the contrary be proved, that the nominee will be the 
candidate of a majority of the republican party.” 
DISCUSSION, WHO OUGHT TO BE NOMINATED! 
Upon the question, who ought to be nominated by 
the convention, when it is organized, . Virginian” 
and Mr. Ritchie are at issue. The former says:— 
“The ground which Mr. Ritchie takes in relation 
to Messrs. Calhoun and Van Buren, seems to be al- 
together fair and unexceptionable. Iam ready to 
meet him upon such ground, and give him the right 
hand of fellowship. He says: We would most cor. 
dially co-operate with him, (“A Virgipian,") in 


The Enquirer says on this 
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electing Mr. Calhoun, if he should be the candidate 
of the republican party—and would not A Virgini- 
an’ equally assist us in electing Mr. Van Buren? 1 
answer emphatically yes, provided he receives the 
nomination from a convention so constituted as to 
express fully and unequivocally the sentiment of a 
majority of the party. I conceive that it would be 
the duty of every republican to support him, under 
auch circumstance. But would every republican so 
act? Are there not democrats in every state commit- 
ted against Mr. Van Buren—men, who refused to 
vote for him at the last election, and would be still 
less inclined to support him in the next—men, who 
have become thoroughly dissatisfied with him, and 
would choose rather not to vote at all, than to vote 
for him? There is a deep-rooted prejudice against 
os men, which will always act powerfully against 
um. 

To this Mr. Ritchie replies. 

“And we ask, in turn, whether every democrat can 
be expected to vote for any one candidate? Are there 
not democrats in every state, committed, in like 
manner, against Mr. Calhoun—against Mr. Buchan- 
an, general Cass, or colonel Johnson? * * * s» 
We deal, as politicians, with the great masses, not 
with every unit. There may be here and there an 
exception—but there are exceptions to one candidate 
as well as to another. Those which were taken against 
Mr. Van Buren in 1840, have now nearly lost all their 
force. The powder is almost exploded. * * * 
But bring forward a new candidate, and will not a 
new crop of prejudices spring up from the teeming 
ingenuity of the whigẹ Will Mr. Calhoun escape 
them? 8 * * s * a a 

“We admit, that there are some few friends of 
either candidate, who will not willingly support Mr. 
Van Buren—but is not that equally the case with all 
the candidates? We may perhaps be told, that men 
will not willingly vote for a man in 1844, whom they 
voted against four years before: but why then the 
immense change which has taken place since? * * 
And if these few men will take this course, is that 
any reason why we shoald yield every thing to them? 
Must they, who co-operated with the whigs in 1840. 
come into our ranks only to dictate to us? Would 
this be liberal, or would it be just? We do them 
greal injustice to suspect them of such violence and 
indiscretion? Is it reciprocal, to expect us to yield 
to them, when they will not yield to us? Ts it recip- 
rocal, even in relation to themselves, that after we 
have forgotten the time when they differed with us, 
and have since voted for them, they will still revive 
the memory of their alienation, and refuse to vote 
for the man, who may prove to he the nominee of 
the decided majority of the republican party.” 

“A Virginian” resumes:— i 


— 


„Mr. Van Buren in the election of 1840, only got 


seven states out of the twenty-six, besides being de- 
feated by a very large majority of the popular votes, 
and how can it be supposed that the mighty tide of 
peoe sentiment which overwhelmed him then, will 

turned in his favor in 18344 Why has he become 
all at once so popular? What has happened to pro- 
duce this result? Are the people anxious to acknow. 
ledge to Mr. Van Buren, that they have wronged him 
and are willing to make amends forthe injury? True, 
it is, that public sentiment is favorable to the cause 
of cemocracy, and so perhaps it ever will be, but 
this in no manner removes the general prejudico 
against Mr. Van Buren, or restores him to the con- 
fidence of the people. How then can we expect a 
different result from that of 18407 It is important—| 
nay, it is indispensable to our success, that we should | 
bring back into our ranks the disaffected of 1840.—' 
Should Mr. Van Buren be nominated by a national! 
convention, I verily believe, that so far from exhibit- 
ing any new strength, he would lose in every state, 
very many votes which he obtained in 1840. Mr. 
Ritchie, | presume, would be able to carry Virginia 


for him, but still it would be impossible to elect him. | 


I do not believe, however, that a convention so con- 
stituted as to do ample justice to the wishes and 
views of a maoniy of the republican party, will 
nominate Mr. Van Buren for the presidency.” 

To this, Mr. Ritchie responds by insisting that 
“A Virginian” is mistaken as to Mr. Van Buren’s pros- 
5 to account for the delusion of 1840. 

m which, he says, i have now awakened, 
“and thousands and hundreds of thousands are wil- 
ling to do justice to Mr. Van Buren,” and concludes | 
by quoting from a number of authorities. We select 

e two first as specimens: 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT OF THE ALEXANDRIA Gå- 
ZETTE. | 

“Mr. Van Buren received the undivided support of | 

his party in 1840. He received upwards of four: 

hundred thousand more votes in 1840, when defeated, ` 

than when elected in 1836. In Maine he was de- 


feated in 1840, by afew hundred majority, and in an į credit for magnanimity by the act of withdrawing— we are not dispose ; 
election a few months after, the whig vote was di- but would not Mr. Calhoun, Buchanan, &c. gain ho- ' man’s being effectively in the 
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minished about ten thousand. In New York in 1841, 
the whiz vote was nearly forty thousand less than it 
was in 1840. In Ohio, in the election in 1841, the 
whig vote was reduced thirty thousand. In the large 
state of Pennsylvania, in 1840, Mr. Van Buren was 
defeated by a majority of about one hundred and 
seventy votes only, and in 1841, the whig vote that 
thus defeated him, was diminished thirty thousand. 
Virginia gave him in 1840, only about sixteen hun- 
dred majority. This spring’s election shows a ma- 
jority of nearly five thousand; and twelve members 
of congress out of fifteen; and it is believed, of all 
the members of congress elected to the next session, 
there are not twenty whizs. These are the assur- 
ances upon which the friends of Mr. Van Buren rely 
for his re-election. 

THE WOODSOCK SENTINEL, 

PRESIDENCY. 

“The “Woodstock Sentinel,” of the 27th of July, 
from Shenandoah, says: We go for Martin Van Bu- 
ren and Short Dutch cabbage, against the world!— 
Calhoun is a greal man, and no mistake—and South 
Carolina is a great country. Calhoun’s friends are 
all great men, and have a perfect right to control the 
‘universal democratic nation,’ in choosing their can- 
didate for the next presidency. General Cass de- 
vended his country from encroachments upon her 
rights by the ‘Christian League - nobody will dis- 
pute his claims to the presidency. Colonel Johnson 
fought the [ndians, and lost his thumb in his coun- 
try’s defence—his claims are pre-eminent. Colonel 
Benton ‘is opposed to banks, and hates Nick Biddle; 
—his claims must not be overlooked. James Buch- 
anan takes care of the interests of the iron-masters 
of Pennsy!vania—Pennsylvania, you know, isa v 
great atate—can it be possible that he should be over- 


ON THE CLAIMS TO THE 


looked by his admirers? (and we admire him very 


much for his faithful services in support of demo- 
cratic principles.)” 

These quotations are continued for some columns. 
‘Sa VIRGINIAN” SUGGESTS THAT MR. VAN BUREN SHOULD 
DECLINE. 

The “Virginian” proceeds to assign reasons why Mr, 
Van Buren ought to withdraw from the canvass:— 

“If Mr. Van Buren, forgetting his own persona) 
interests and looking exclusively to the success of 
his party, would decline a nomination, the party 
would no longer be divided, but would rally to a man 
around the great southern statesman and patriot, 
with the certain prospect of à brilliant and enduring 
triumph. Such a step of patriotism, magnanimity, 
and disinterestedness on the part of Mr. Van Buren, 
would secure to him a fame as Jasting as the rock of 
ages! Mr. Van Buren has enjoyed honors enough to 
satisfy the highest ambition. The democratic party 
have done every thing for him which in reason or 
They have once elected him 
president of the United States, and afterwards they 
supported him for a second term, thus keeping out 
of the field the other prominent men of the party 
for eight years, and should he be runa third time, 
these men, who are quite as competent and deserv- 
ing as himself, would be kept back for twelve years. 
unless indeed their friends determining not to sub- 
mit to such an act of injustice, should bring them out 
and give them an equal chance with Mr. Van Bu- 
ren for the presidency. This might be done. 

“Mr. Van Buren should never suffer that party, 
who have favored him so highly, to hazard their suc- 
cess in his nomination. Let him for the sake of his 
party and for the good of his country, withdraw his 
claims lei him throw his weight and influence into 
the scale of him who gallantly came to his assistance 
when he most needed friends. This step would be 
responded to by the great mass of the democracy, 


| though I am aware that the old party hacks would op- 


se it. In this class ] do not mean to include Mr. 

itchie. No,no. I have too mueh respect for that 
distinguished, able, and fearless champion of repub- 
lioan principles and rights. His is a higher destiny 
—itis to lead on the battle—it is to command and 
not to obey.” 

un. RITCHIE’S REPLY THERETO. 

To this suggestion Mr. Ritchie responds: 

„We thank ‘A Virginian’ sincerely for the gene- 
rous compliment he is pleased to pay us. We assure 
him, that whilst he greatly over-rates our importance, 
he does no more than justice to the principles we 
profess. We have no selfish ends in view. 

in not a feather’s weight b 

un Buren 


give us when we visited Washington, it is no more 


— 


We shall; : 
the election of Mr. 181% star in 
As for a glass of wine which he would tre. 
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nor by it alsco—and would not their biding time give 
them a higher claim upon the democracy than either 
of them now possesses? We repeat our impression, 
that Mr. Van Buren is among the least anxious for his 
personal elevation, and, that rather than endanger his 
party, he would magnanimously decline the nomina- 
tion. But can he do s? His numerous friends, through- 
out the country, would consider him bound to act 
as the instrument for restoring those principles which 
were struck down with him, and would they consent to 
his withdrawal? Mr. V. B. has, it is true, been covered 
with honors, and he has worn them well; but there 
is one other and last reward which the democracy 
wish to bestow on him for his fidelity—They desire 
to rescue his name from the stains so unjustly cast 
on it in 1840, and to restore him to that elevation, 
from which he was overturned, on account of his 
steady devotion to republican principles. Say rather, 
what is more strictly the truth; they wash the true 
principles of the government, cloven down with him 
in 1840, to be restored in 1844. They wish the 
cloud which was thrown over the capacity of the 
people for self-government, by the tricks of the whigs, 
to be now dispersed by their signal defeat. Though 
Mr. Van Buren be kept before the people twelve 
years, did not the same thing occur with Jefferson 
and Jackson; and can the democracy ever regret that 
the public mind was engaged so long in the elevation 
of those true patriots? ‘There were peculiar circum- 
stances in each case; and in the present instance, it 
would be far from ‘‘injustice.” Deeply would the 
republicans rue the day, when either of the candi- 
dates, unsuccessful in receiving the nomination, 
should, in order to resist this pretended ‘‘injustice,” 
suffer himself to be run against the nominee of the 
convention—Deeply would the ambitious aspirant 
himself rue the fatal consequences of a disruption of 
the great party. Should Mr. Van Buren not receive 
the nomination, we pledge ourselves, that he will, 
with all his mind and soul, aid the nominee, and re- 
joice in his success and the triumph of our princi- 
les. 

“But if Mr. Van Buren were even to withdraw, 
against the remonstrances of the whole party, is it 
certain who is the Elisha that would succeed to the 
mantle? High as is the character of John C. Calhoun, 
strong as are his pretensions, is it perfectly clear, 
that he would now be the man? Is it clear, that he 
would not be stronger four years hence, particularly 
with the grace of self-denial, and of magnanimity, 
which would shine like a sort of halo around his 
head?” 

„ VIRGINIA’S’” PREFERENCE FOR MR. CALHOUN. 

“A Virginian” adds: 

“If Me. Calhoun should be selected as the candidate 
of the republican party, he will receive their united 
and vigorous support. Every true republican will 
fight under the banner of ‘free trade; low duties; no 
debt; separation from banks; economy, retrenchment, 
and strict adherence to the constitution.’ 

“But, above all things, let us choose for our candi- 
date one who combines in his character all these ele- 
ments calculated to awaken that degree of enthusiasm 
and personal interest for the man, so necessary to car- 
ry him through a campaign successfully. There is 
this happy combination in the character of Mr. Cal- 
houn. The republican simplicity of his manners 
the noble and generous qualities of his heart—his 
constant readiness to sacrifice self to principle and to 
duty—the unsullied purity of his private character 

his toy bearing, his virtue, patriotism, and love of 
justice, are all calculated to win upon our esteem and 
affections. And when we look to his far reaching sa- 
gacity, his profound knowledge of the science of gov- 
ernment, his pre-eminent abilities as a statesman, his 
firmness, decision, and energy, his high-souled inde- 
pendence, and rare moral courage, we have the surest 
guarantee that the great aud important interests of the 
republic would receive a new impulse, new life and 
vigor, from the sound and wholesome measures of his 
administration.” i wa 

And proceeds at some length, anticipating the wis- 

dom of the policy he would pursue. 
MR. RITCHIE'S RESPONSE. 

These testimonials of Mr. Calhoun’s merits, Mr. 
Ritchie endorses, and promises support if he should 

Dominated: 

“We reciprocate the good wishes of A Virgini- 
an’’—and as we were the first to hait Mr. Calhoun’s 

1811, we shall ve the last to dim its lus- 


But insists that Mr. Van Buren is not less entitled 


than Mr. Calhoun, or Mr. Buchanan, &e. &c. would to equal encomiums and confidence. 
give us. As to Mr. Van Buren’s declining the office, THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER ON THE VOLUME OF 


we frankly express the sentiment we entertain, that 
be is Jess anxious to obtain it than any of the other 
candidates He will bear his defeat with as much 
philosophy as any of them. He might gain some 


Mr. CaLnoun’s sPEECHES. 
if, on Saturday last, we refrained from any commen- 


| tary upon Mr. Calhoun's letter addressed to us, it was 


not certainly because there was no room for it, but that 
d, in anticipation of that gentle- 
Reid as a candidate for 
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the presidency, to bring into discussion his claims or 
qualifications for that particular station. We had no 
objection to publishing his statement of his own case, 
and were perfectly willing that it should go to our 
readers unprejudiced by any remark of ours. 


In sending forth his letter withont commentary, 
however, it was hy no means our design to forego our 
original purpose in calling the attention of our readers 
to those speeches of Mr Calhoun which it now ap- 
pears were intentionally omitted, though not sup- 
pe in the selection which has been lately made 

y his own hand, and published under an accidental- 
ly delusive title. That purpose was to show the 
Opinions entertained by Mr. Calhoun, and the doc- 
trines of which he was the able and indefatigable 
propagator in the meridian of his life, (at thirty-five 
hs of age,) in speeches which far outshine his 
ater efforts, and will long outlive them to gild his 
name with unfading honor. 


Conscious of the merit of these his early speeches, 
which he justly remarks were “applauded by the re- 
publican party at the time“ —and, he might have 
added, are equally applouded now by the same repub- 
lican party—Mr. Calhoun nat only makes no objec- 
tion to our having revived the memory of them, but 
thanks us for doing so and invites us to continue the 
good work. Disclaiming all title to any thanks from 
him for what we have already done, we are disposed 
to take the hint, and supply some other of the defici- 
ences in the compilation which Mr. C. says he be- 
lieved it to be due tothe people to make, to afford 
them the means of ascertaining the opinions and sen- 
timents he entertains on all political subjects, par- 
ticularly on those which have agitated the country 
of late.“ 

Allowing to Mr. Calhoun the full benefit of the 
sacred right of every man to change his opinions, yet, 
when he establishes a date at which his opinions, 
after undergoing a change, have become fixed and 
stable, all his speeches or writings subsequent to that 
date must be held of equal authority, and must be 
taken as expressions of sentiment for which he is 
equally and alike accountable. 


The date at which Mr. Calhoun says his mind 
“settled down“ in the views of the principles and 


— o aeee e m me — 


policy of the government which he now entertains | 


was about the commencement of the period of his 
service as vice president of the United States; that 
is to say. soon after the fourth day of March, 1825. 
The earliest of his speeches in congress after that 
date was in 1833; and it is froin speeches subsequent 
to that date that Mr. C. desires his opinions on all 
political subjects to be understood by the people, with 
reference to the position in which he now stands be- 
fore them. 

From the speeehes delivered by him, and most 
carefully reported for publication during that period, 
we refresh the memory of our reader to-day by re- 
publishjng one of the ablest and noblest ever deliver- 
ed in the halls of congress, which the reader will 
search for in vain in the selection of his speeches lately 
made hy Mr. Calhoun himself. 

(The speech on the subject of General Jackson’s 
removal of the deposites. } | 

We thus respond tothe challenge of the distin- 
guished Carplinian to continue the republication of 
those speeches, omilted in his own selection, which 
redound at legst as much to his honor as those which 
he has himself thought worthy of collection and re- 
publication. (Nat. Int. August 9th. 


THE GLOBE INSISTS UPON MR. VAN BUREN’S SUPERIO- 
RITY. 

“The Globe srys, the reason most generally insin- 
ugted for discouraging the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren is, that he is one of: the weakest candidates of 
the democracy; that the party will not rally around 
him with uniform alacrity; and that, having once Just 
a race, he is not likely to win again, That this is a 
mere pretext, is evidenced by the clearest demonstra- 
tions. Why, if Mr. Van Buren is so weak a candi- 
date, is he singled oyt as the peculiar object of Mr. 
Tyler’s hostility, while all the other democratic can- 
didates are let alone, and even Mr. Clay is forgotten? 
Nay, what is still more significant—why do the ad- 
vocates and supporters of the great whig candidate, 
at the same time they are banding all their forces 
against Mr. Van Buren, chime in with Mr. Tyler in 
proclaiming him the weakest of all the candidates 
of the democracy? The very fact that he is thus 
singled out as the peculiar object of hostility, by se- 
cret foes and open enemies, is q decisive prool, not 
of weakness, but of strength. The direction of their 
fears points to the source of thejr greatest danger, 
and clearly jndicates the eonviction that Mr. Van 
Buren is their most dangerous opponent. If he did 
not stand high, they would not be so solicitous to 

ull him down. ‘The heterogeneous influences com- 

ined against him furnish decisive evidence of his 
strength. They have concentrated all their forces 
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against him asthe bulwark of democracy; and the 
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minority. and a man decidedly unacceptable to th 


point of attack clearly indicates where the rally] larger portion of a people, calling themselves free. 


should be made in its defence. The penple have 
sense enough to see this; and it will be difficult to 


yet triumphantly placed over their heads. There is 
nothing in nature this New York machinery reminds 


make them believe that so sagacious a leader as! us of so strongly, in the principles and design of its 


Mr. Clay, or even such a pettiſogging politician as 


structure, as the artful mesh which the plundering 


Mr. Tyler, would confine all his efforts to putting spider hangs out in the breeze to ensnare careless in- 


down the dwarf, while an army of giants ie in the | sects as they flit along. 


field.” 
A subsequent article in the same paper says: 


A hundred concentric cir- 
cles narrowing inward by regular gradations to a 
single point, and there traversed by as many cords 


Some few of the would be leaders may kick out of | diverging outward to the extremities, so as to connect 
the traces, and give us some little trouble, but they | every part of each circumference with the centre, — 


will soon be ‘run over rough shod’ and trampled in the 
dust, to rise no more into political preferment. They 


| 


there squats the crafty architect, with feclers on every 
line of touch, by which no sooner apprised of the 


wilt miss us as much as we shall miss them; and wo | Struggles of his tangled prey, than he leaps on and 


are as ready to see them kick as they are willing to 
kick. We think we may safely promise those who 
may kick out of the traces that they never will kick 
back again. The party must be ‘purified, now and 
then, to make a peace offering, and we would much 
rather see self-immolation than victims being dragged 
to the stake.” 


ADMONITION or TIIF ENQUIRER. 

The Richmond Enquirer admonishes the editors 
to use Jess severity in speaking of each other, if they 
desire to preserve harmony in the democratic party; 


REPLY OF THE SPECTATOR. 
—to which the Washington Spectator, a Calhoun pa- 
per, replies: 

“We are for peace; but when attacks, open or in- 
sidious, are made upon our candidate or ourselves, 
we will repel them at whatever hazard. Harmony 
in the party cannot be preserved while unjust asper- 
sions upon the conduot and motives of its prominent 
members are permitted to be made by its self-styled 
organ, and threats made that those who “kick out of 
the traces,” will be “run over rough shod, and tram- 
pled in the dust to rise no more into political pre- 
ferment.” For our own parts, we think open, undis- 
guised, and honorable warfare now, preferable to a 
treacherous truce, which will inevitably result in 
open hostilities at a more critical period.” 

The following resolution was adopted at a demo- 
cratic convention in Chatauque county, N. York: 


RESOLUTION OF A v. B. CONVENTION. 
Resolved, That any attempt by the public press or 
individuals, to lessen or sever the sich regard of the 
democratic party of this state for their distinguished 
fellow citizen, Martin Van Buren, can only be view- 
ed as TREASON TO THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES we 
profess. 


THE MISSOURI STANDARD. 
The Missouri Standard, says: We wish to see 
Mr. Van Buren supported as the candidate of the 
united democracy of Missouri—of the Union—in op- 
position of the candidate of any one or all the frag- 
ments of federalism.” 


NOTICED BY THE SPECTATOR. 
The Spectator regards this language as “tolerably 
plain,” and thinks ,,that the friends of Calhoun, Bu- 
chanan, Johnson, and Cass, (Mr. Tyler is not men- 
tioned) would do well to submit at once with becom- 
ing deierence. We have looked upon the course of 
the Globe for the last three months with deep regret; 
for the last few weeks, our regret has been mingled 
with indignation; but we forbore to pull off the mask, 
which it still affected to wear. The same course 
has been pursued by all the presses favorable to Mr. 
Calhoun; and, so far as our observation extends, by 
those of the other candidates; the Globe has now it- 
self, in the language of the Spectator, “thrown off 
the flimsy veil of affected impartiality;” and were its 
conduct not calculated todistract the party, we should 
rejoice in it; a thousand times rather had we meet an 
open enemy, than a false friend.” 


THE CHARLESTON MERCURY ON ELECTIONEERING IN 
ILLINOIS—A LETTER FROM THENCE. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 2d instant, cantains 
an editorial article which commences as follows: 

Tue Presipency iN Ituinois—New Yorn Tac- 
TICS PISPLAYED—LET THE PEOPLE LOOK TOIT. The 
following Jetter was not written for publication, but 
is too good for us to resist the temptation to place it 
in our columns. It is from a most respectable sourco, 
and the matter and style do not need our “imprima- 
tur” to recommend them. The way in which Mr. 
Calhoun is spoken of expresses no more than is his 
just due, and nine tenths of the people of the United 
States would speak so to-morrow, if theic liberty of 
Opinion were not artfully kept down by combinations 
of crafty politicians and mendicant office seekers, 
such as are here so well described. The reader has 
often heard of New York tactics. If he wants to 
see what they are, carried into practice, let him read 
this letter. ‘The terrible Jacobin clubs of France 
will rise to bis mind, and he will see how very possi- 
ble it is for a majority to be duped and ruled by a 


t 


destroys it. Nothing can be more cunningly devised 
to put an end to all personal independence in the 
people, and bring every thing under the rule of a 
single unscrupulous will; and if the people have not 
the good fortune to wake up in time to a sense of the 
danger, the presidency will become in a few more 
years, as much the gift of one or two local juntos, 
as the empire was of the Pietorian band of ancient 
Rome. 

Mr. Benton has declared, it seems, that he will not 
support Mr. Calhoun, though nominated by the con- 
vention. We have heard this before, and don't doubt 
he will keep his word. The reason is very plain:— 
Mr. Van Buren’s success will place Mr. Benton in 
the line of safe 5 expects to succeed 
him; whereas if Mr. Calhoun goes in, Mr. Benton 
and his band of office seeking myrinidons may have 
to wait a little too long to make it pleasant. Two 
Missouri papers, published right under Mr. Benton's 
eye, came to us, a day or two since, in which Air. 

an Buren’s election was urged expressly on the 
ground, that if chosen, he will secure the succession 
to Mr. Benton. The Richmond Enquirer is fond of 
putting questions. Will he put this one to Mr. Ben- 
ton, who is, of course, too good a democrat not to 
answer, viz:—Has Mr. Benton not said that he will 
not support Mr. Calhoun, though nominated by the 
convention? And now we are in the vein of question- 
asking, we beg to propound one to the Enquirer itself. 
Does Mr. Ritchie think it for the good of the country, 
and in accordance with sound democracy, that such a 
system of party machinery should be established on 
our politics, ar is here represented, and truly repre- 
sented, to be put in operation by the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren in Illinois? By the timé our venerable co- 
temporary is ready to answer our questions, we shall 
be ready to answer his. 


Illinois, July 11, 1843. 

Dran Sin: I have received through the post office, 
in this place, a biography and a sketch of the person 
and character of John C. Calhoun, for one or both of 
which it appears I am indebted to you, and for which 
you have my sincere thanks. 

I do not know that I can be of any essential ser- 
vice to Mr. Calhoun or his friends in the approach- 
ing contest for the presidency, but in my admiration ' 
of his character his genius and talents, and in my de- 
votion to his cause, 1 will not admit that I am behind 
the warmest friends of that great statesman and pa- 
triot. 

My attachment to Mr. Calhoun arises from no per- 
sonal consideration. I have never seen him, I have 
no reason to believe he has ever heard of me, nor 
am | at all solicitous that he ever should hear of me; 
my personal friends are generally the partizans either 
of Clay or Van Buren, and my most entimate politi- 
cal associates are the adherents of Colonel Benton. 
If I sought or expected personal advantage, or poli- 
tical preferment, my proper course would be to go 
with the party leaders here for Mr. Van Buren, with 
Benton as his successor, but my first obligation is to 
my country, and I believe Mr. Calhoun is the man 
for the present crisis, the beau ideal of a democratic 
republican; if the reins of government should be 
placed in his hands, he is able to hold them for his 
country’s good. His industry, his energy, and deci- 
sion of character, would enforce new life into all the 
departments of the government—his devotion to the 
constitution would renew in the breasts of the Ame- 
rican people, the respect and love of that sacred in- 
strument which pervaded all classes of our country- 
men, before it became so fashionable in certain quar- 
ters to denounce, as ‘‘southern chstractionisis, all who 
insist on a strict construction of the great charter of 
our liberties; his great genius and transcendent ta- 
Jents would shed new lustre on the institutions of onr 
country, and his private life, without a spot, speck. or 
blemish, would not only draw around him congenial 
spirits to assist in carrying on the public affairs of 
the country, but would, | trust, renew in the Ameri- 
can people, that love of virtuous principles and pro- 
per appreciation of moral character which has here- 
tofore been the pride and boast of our countrymen. 
Would any one of the rogues who have been stealing 


the public treasures forthe last fifteen years, ever 


a 


ask office of John C. Calhoun? Would the host 
of political loafers who have literally swarmed in 
high places since Mr. Monroe’s time, approach Mr. 
Caihoun and ask for a continuance of their power 
to do evi Or would the reckless spirits with 
which our country unfortunately ahounds, form 
themselves intu regular banditti under the very 
eyes of our civil and military officers, for the pur- 
pose of making forage into neighboring nations 
with which we are at profound peace, or robbing 
and murdering thoso who approach our borders for 
the purposes of trade, if they had so bright an ex- 
ample of national integrity and moral rectitude, pre- 
siding over the institutions of this country? 1 think 
not. 

“So faras it regards Mr. Calhoun’s chances of 
success in Illinois and the adjoining states, J wish I 
could give you a more flattering account than I can: 
if we could secure for him the nomination of a de- 
mocratic national convention, we can carry this state 
more easily for him than any other man, because the 
rank and file will rally more enthusiastically in his 
support, and because the Mormons who can now 
cast about 4,000 votes in the state, will support him; 
bul will go for Clay in preference to Van Buren. If the 
vote of Illinois and Missouri could be taken between 
all the democratic candidates, I have no doubt Colo- 
nel Johnson would be the highest, while Mr. Calhoun 
would be the second on the list in Illinois, and Mr. 
Van Buren in Missouri. Mr. Van Buren has the en- 
tire advantage of the party organization: all the party 
machinery formed during the early part of General 
Jackson's administration, and which had been 
atrengthened ever since, has been turned over to him. 
He is no great favorite with the people, nor has he 
ever been; but the caucus system has been so long in 
use in the non slave holding states of the north and 
west, that the mass of the people have ceased troub- 
ling themselves about the selection of candidates, but will 
generally vote for those nominated by their party lea- 

ers. 


The nomination of all candidates among us, is an- 
nounced by county, district, or state conventions; but 
the delegates to those conventions are virtually ap- 
pointed by vigilance, corresponding, and central com- 
mittees, composed for the most part of office holders, 
office seekers, and newspaper edilors, who are sceking 
office or patronage. The nucleus around which these 
committees were first formed, were the federal offi- 
cers, consisting of attorneys, marshals, receivers, and 
registers of land offices, surveyors general, and post 
masters; wherever they have been heretofore found 
in every town and village in the west, they have 
been recognized and acknowledged as Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s friends and sentinels, placed on all the commit- 
tees raised to promote his views and his election; 
and it has long been well understood that the surest 
passport to his favor was the recommendation of these 
sentinels. The consequence has been, that as party 
preferences began to be made a test in all county 
and state elections, all who were seeking office, from 
a constable up to a United States senator, sought the 
favor of those committees, and sub-committees, well 
knowing that if they obtained a nomination through 
them, the votes of their party would follow asa 
matter of course. Town, county and state officers 
were gradually added to these committees, as they 
happened to be active in favor of Van Buren, or loud 
in their denunciations of those who from time to 
time were supposed to stand in his way, until, in 
their various ramifications, they have pervaded all 
classes of society, and effectually thrown the sove- 
reigns—the people, into the back ground. If a man 
wants to be elected constable, (and we sometimes 
have hard elections for constables,) he never thinks 
of seeking the favor of the people who are to vote 
for him, but of the committees who are to be instru- 
mental in appointing delegates to the convention, 
when the nomination is to be made; and the same 
thing may be said of all other officers, from the go- 
vernor of the state down. These committees when 
once appointed, have power to fill vacancies, and 
usually remain from year to year, until the people 
can be rallied to turn out and appoint others in their 
places, which very rarely happens. When a con- 
vention is to be called for the purpose of making 
nominations, these committees call meetings of the 
people u day or two before-hand—very few attend 
except the committee men, and these appoint each 
other for delegates, and thus you see Mr. Van Bu- 
ruen must continue in the ascendant as long as the 
old organization lasts. Few will venture to oppose 
them, because all believe that party machinery will 
again give the nomination to Mr. Van Buren, and 
and all who are seeking office wish to be considered 
the friends of the successful candidate and our only 
politicians are ejther office holders or office seekers, 
almost all of them poor and in distress when out 
of place. We have very few wealthy men among 
us, and these seldom or never blend politics or lite- 
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rature with the pursuit of wealth: we have none of| ansions for snch a movement. How. it may be ask 


that class of men to which John Taylor of Caroline jed. are we to accaunt for such treachery on their 


belonged. 


art?) Very readily. They are conservatives, and ap- 
J ʻ | 


How are we to treat Col. Benton in the national) plicants for office. and they got up this paper in 


convention—he has been appointed a delegate from 
Missouri, but declares he will not support Mr. Cal 
houn even if he is nominated? I have not space to 
sey any thing about our present election. think 
S. A. Douglas, the democratic candidate, will be 
elected in this district.” I remain, sir, your obedient 


servant. 
_ TYLER PARTY. 

MR. TYLER. From the Boston American, (a Ty- 

ler paper:) 
‘“‘ORGANIZE—ORGANIZE.”— Madisonian.! 

„Will Mr. Jones. of the Madisonian, tell when, 
where, and under what flag, we shall organize? did 
we understand him when he intimated, the other day, 
that we were to fall into the old democratic organi- 
zation? where is that old organization to be found? 
what are its peculiar characteristics? Does Mr. 
Jones know that we have two great distinct demo- 
cratic parties in New England, besides several little 
ones? The two great ones are for Van Buren and 
Calhoun. Does Mr. Jones advise us to join either 
of these? If he does, let him tell us which and we 
shall promptly decide on our course; we will only re- 
mark, “en passant,” that there is, now, no more in- 
tercourse between ourselves and either of them, than 
there is hetween two nations at war. We fancied— 
perhaps foolishly—that there is, was, or ought to be 
such a thing as a Tyler party, but if the Madisonian 
thinks otherwise, be it so. We believed that John 
Tyler was a candidate for the next presidency, and 
of course, that his friends were neither ashamed nor 
afraid to support him, but if Mr. Jones thinks other- 
wise, it is well; we have been deceived, that's all; 
but we beg leave to assure him that we shall never 
be found skulking among Van Buren men, or any 
other men, while we profess Tylerism.” 


CIRCULAR OF THE NEW YORK GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Tri ER tn New Yorx. On the 30th ult. the 
“Military Hall General Committee,” met, and ad- 
dressed a circular to the friends of Mr. Tyler, ur- 
ging them to adhere to him, and not to withdraw 
him. | 

“They declare, that for his veto upon the bank, 
‘for this act of high moral courage,’ John Tyler is 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of the American peo- 

le. 

“The undersigned avail themselves of this occa- 
sion, with more than ordinary gratification, to ex- 
press their entire confidence in the distinguished in- 
dividuals composing the cabinet at Washington, &c. 

“Finally, the undersigned beg les ve to recommend 
to the friends of John Tyler, an efficient and immedi- 
ale organization throughout the country. witha view 
to obtain his nomination by the democratic republi- 
can national convention, to be held in May, 1844, to 
which delegates are to be chosen to represent con- 
gressional districts to vote per capita. The people of 
the United States only require to be wel! informed, 
to render ample justice toa well-tried patriot and 
faithful public servant.” 

This circular is signed by elt o persons, 
amongst others by James H. Raymond, James L. Cur- 
tis, Redwood Fisher, &c. . | 

M. M. NOAH’S NOTICE THEREOF. | 

This circular is thus noticed by major Noah, in an 
article addressed to the editor of the New York Ex- 

ress: 

«The New York Aurora and Union, contains an 
address lo the public, from certain members of the 
late Tyler committee. recommending a 1 or- 
ganization in favor of bringing forward the presi- 
dent asa candidate for re-election. I understood 
that such paper was circulated for signatures with a 
view of counteracting the effect of my recommen- 
dation to the president to withdraw from the can- 
vass. As nearly all the signers are gentlemen in of- 
fice, or applicants for office, it probably was prudent 
to sign such a paper. I know that their opinion 
does not essentially vary from my own. I know 
that my advice will be followed before the con- 
vention meets in May.and at the present moment 
there is no great difference of opinion between the 
president and myself inthe matter. There is a sen- 
tence, however, in the address, which J cannot pass 
by without comment, and that is an expression of en- 
tire confidence in the members of the present ca- 
binet. 

“The two gentlemen, whose signatures head the 
paper, Frederick A. Gay, and George Farnham, en- 
tirely concurred with me in the propriety and expe- 
diency of taking the course I did take, They offer- 
ed to co-operate with me, and expressed it as their 
opinion, that the committee would nearly all sign the 
paper, recommending the president to retire as a can- 
didate. J consulted with them at different times 
they had just returned from Washington, and were 


hopes of mending their fortunes. Mr. Gav partieu- 
lacly complained to me of the conduct of Mr. Spen- 
cer, of his ruinous influence, of his rude treatment 
to him, and charged the secretary with having said 
to him, that enongh had already been done for the 
conservatives—a declaration, which if made, shows 
his sagacity and good sense, and raises him somewhat 
in my estimation. However, I took the responsibi- 
lity,’ and desired to commit no individual in office, 
or who expected office. If there is blame anywhere, 
it rests on me alone but I am not disposed to allow 
the conservatve applioants for office to play such 
tricks on me. They have already by their intrigues, 
and constant misrepresentat on of men and things, 
produced creat embarrasaments at Washington, and 
it seems by this paper that they are determined to 
persist in the game.“ 


TYLER ORGANIZATION—MnR. TYLER IN PHILADELPHIA. 
From the Madisonian. 
Philadelphia, ug. lst, 1843. 

Last Saturday was a great day for the friends of 
President Tyler in this city. Between one and two 
hundred persons—as many as our democratic head, 
quarters could hould—sat down to a most excellent 
dinner given in honor of the son of the president, 
Robert Tyler, esq., and to which Judge Blythe, Joel 
B. Southerland, and many other distinguished demo- 
crats of the city and county, had been invited. The 
utmost hilarity prevailed, aud when the health of our 
Virginia president—the resuscitator of the democra- 
tic party, the worthy successor of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Monroc—ewas proposed, the 
most deafening applause, followed by loud and en- 
thusiastic cheering, filled the hall for several min- 
utes in succession. 

In the midst of the tumult Mr. Robert Tyler rose, 
and from the eagerness to hear him. produced by his 
previous eloquent appeals in behalf of the oppressed 
Jrish nation, instantly commanded the most profound 
silence. He spoke for about an hour, interrupted al- 
most atevery step by cheers, which, when he had 
concluded, were followed by thirteen more for the 
president. The principal topics he dwelt upon were 
the life of Thomas Jefferson. and his influence on the 
progress of liberty. not only in this country but 
throughout the world. He was eloquent, philosophi- 
cal, and argumentative, so that while he carried a 
great portion of his audience irresistibly along by 
the originality of his comparisons, he riveted the 
attention of the graver part; and afforded ample scope 
for thought and reflection to the most inquiring minds. 
He took a historical view of the constitution, and 
exhibited. in the most striking manner, the labyrinth 
of error, to which what is termed “the march of poli- 
ties“ is liable. There was a vast difference between 
the movement party in this country and in Europe. 
Here republican institutions are already in existence 
resting on the broad basis of the constitution, amply 
and strictly defined: in Europe Jiberty was but dawn- 
ing on the benighted people, who were moving to 
acquire freedom. There, they were oscillating 
between licentiousness and despotism; here they are 
in a happy state of equilibrium in the centre of just 
and equal laws; the constitution for our guide. The 
innovation of the constitution was the first step to- 
wards corruption. When the basis of a structure is 
disturbed, the edifice, however strong, must eventu- 
ally tumble into ruins. 

Mr. Tyler's remarks on Jefferson's mind and char- 
acter were equally lucid, comprehensive and elo- 
quent. People might call Jefferson “a Virginia ab- 
stractionist,” but the first, noblest, and nost enduring 
Virginia abstraction—one which will outlast the re- 
cords of time, and live in the hearts of millions as 
long asa spark of liberty and practical christianity 
shal! remain in the world—was the Declaration of In 
dependence. It was penned by that noble Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson, and commenced with that lofty 
abstraction, which has shaken every throne in Eu- 
rope— “that all men are free and equal”—an abstrac- 
tion from which all our laws and institutions, and the 
unexampled prosperity of our people follow in an 
uninterrupted series of logical ceductions. Here the 
tempest of applause drowned the voice of the speak- 
er, who after continuing his philosophical remarks 
on Jeffersonian democracy, took acursary view of 
the political history of the country, and finished by 
a clear dispassionate exposition of her present con- 
dition, and the duty of every patriot to promote har- 
mony and union in order to perpetuate the blessings 
of our government. 

Mr. Tyler was followed by Mr. Hayman, a highly 
gifted, eloquent mechanic, whose sensible remarks, 
and sarcastic inuendoes at ‘the exclusives,” drew 
forth shout of laughter and approbation. He was 
followed by col. Jones, one of the congressional can- 
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didates of the fourth district, who, in a plain, seidier-tof thein are office-holders, or applicants for office, to Virginia pride and southern interest to win his sup- 
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like manner, laid down the democratie ereed, andjor lave. or are expecting to get some political job, port for President Tyler. „lt is alla mistake, * said 
gave a few sabre cuis to his neighbors tup town,” | we will pay a dollar a piece for the whole number of, he, to suppose thatthe south is so clannish and so 


which contributed in no small degree to the enter- 
tainment of the evening. The colonel altempted sev- 
eral times to withdraw; but the cries of go on!“ eli- 
cited fresh flights of his inimitable humor. 

Joel B. Sutherland, esq., was then loudly called 
for, and although it was already late in the evening, 
obliged to respond in a speech of some length, which 
for force and energy of thought, elegance of diction, 
and earnestness of delivery, may be considered a mode] 
of eloquence. I have heard Mr. Sutherland speak 
on manuy occasions, and have always admired him; 
but this time he seemed to be peculiarly inspired.— 
Following out the prolific idea of independence so 
happily introduced by Mr. Tyler, on whom he passed 
a warm encomium, he wished that the bones of all 
the signers of the Declaration of lud - pendence might 
be gathered in Independent Square, in front of the 
hall m which the fathers of the revolution taught 
not only our country but the whole world to be free, 
there to rest at the footof a monument raised by the 
thirteen states, a8 a token of gratitude of all mankind 
to their common deliverers. Mr. Sutherland then 
spoke of the late war—of the landmarks of demo- 
eracy it was wont to establsh. but which, it seems, 
have since been cffaced. A number of volunteers of 
1812 heing present, Mr. 8. who had himself been a 
volunteer in the war, was exceedingly happy in ad- 
dressing himself to each of them separately. Judge 
Blythe and Alderman Hay were among the number, 
and the mention of their names caused the most enthu- 
siastic chcering. Mr. S. in conclusion, expressed his 
firm reliance on Divine Providence, and his confident 
hope in the perpetu iy of our institutions. When he 
concluded, three involuntary, deafening cheers were 
given for him, three more for Robert Tyler, esq., 
and nine for the president. Several other excellent 
speeches were then made, but the hour being very 
late and Mr. Tyier having left, I could not find time 
to report them. 

Preparations are on foot among the democrats of 
the third ond fourth congressional districts to pay the 
son of the president similar marks of respect. The 
clique will no doubt, affect not to take notice of them, 
but l can assure you that they are anything but un- 
concerned at the president’s growing popularity 
among the very rank and file whom they would dra- 
goou into submission A LOOKER ON. 


COMMENTS OF THE PENNSYLVANIAN THEREON. 

Ou copying the above letter from the Madisonian 
the Pennsylvaniay (L. F.) of the 22th inst. says: 
To-day we publish the entire letter, and recommend 
it to the perusal of the democracy of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, as the fit bulletin of the 
“organization” of the Tyler party in this city, under 
the Orders lately recewed from Washington. The 
editor or editors of the American Semmel, one of 
the Tyler and Porter organs of this city, and from 
its age and size we suppose it may be considered 
their political one, in an article in relation to this 
dinner. says, we were delighted to find ourselves 
surrounded by many of our old associates in politics 
and in aruse”—thal 'the company was made up of a 
body of firm und devoted democrats,” with Col. Me- 
Caraher in the chair, one of the old war stock de- 
mocrats, and who was also one of the Jackson presi- 
dential electors.” 

Who the editors, or the E,“ of the Sentinel are 
or may be, we might “guess” but cannot know from 
the paper itself, there not being any name in or 
about it as editor, proprietor, or publisher. Of their 
old true grit war democracy,” we have no other 
means of judging than from the company we find 
them in. In the language of this true grit“ demo- 
cratic journal, all who advocated the late war have 
the true grit of democracy in them,“ and are 
therefore now the true grit democrats,” and all 
others are but pretenders. By this rule Henry Clay 
and General Scott are of the “true war grit,” and 
will get the support of these war democrats, and 
James Buchanan and Wm. Wilkins, because they 
did not advocate that war, are not true grit demo- 
crats, therefore they will oppose them. For our- 
selves, though we have the highest regard for the de- 
mocrats of 1812, we would rather trust just now to 
the democracy of those who have been advocating 
and sustaining democratic principles in the war upon 
thein fur the last ten or twenty years, than to that of 
those who have been during that time with the ene- 
my, though they were right thirty years ago. We 
prefer true converts to democratic principles rather 
than the truitors lo them—the democracy of Mr. 
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Buchanan to that of Henry Clay or John Tyler. 

We would like to have the names of the between 
one and two hundred“ persons who are said to have 
been at the dinner, to see who all these true grit 
war democrats” were. If any one will furnish us 


with their names, if we do not prove that nine-tenths 


names that are furnished. 

What a list of “war democrats” and disinterested 
atriots this new organized corps would make, with 
ol. McCaraher at their head, and Joel B. Suther- 

land in their rear! For Col. McCaraher we have no 
unkind feelings, but he will excuse us from joining 
his regiment under the new organization. We re- 
member him very well as one of the most active op- 
ponents of Gen. Jackson’s administration after the 
removalof the deposites, and if, we mistake not, 
he has like Gov. Porter, gane the rounds of all the 
presidential candidates before he organized under 
Capt. Tyler. Dr. Sutherland too is another of the 
“trne grit democrats” under the Tyler organization. 
Of him or his democracy it is hardly worth while to 
trouble our readers. His opposition to Gen. Jack- 
son's and Mr. Van Buren's administrations—his ad- 
voeacy of Gen. Harrison's election his support of 
all the “‘cooneries” of 1840. are not all quite forgot- 
ten yet! It appears that another dinner is to be giv- 
en to Master Bob_-we beg his pardon for speaking 
so familiarly of the Poet Laureate“ — the presi- 
dent's son“ to Robert Tyler, esq., by the democrats | 
of the third and fourth congressional districts. 

We hope this will be done more publicly, and that! 
the names of all the “true grit war democrats,” un- 
der the Tyler and Porter organization, who were 
there may be made known for the good of the peo- 
ple. The last dinner we suppose was for the spe- 
cial benefit of the first and second congressional dis- 
triets. These districts having been properly or- 
ganized,” the third and fourth are now to be brought 
into line under the Tyler and Porter organization. 
As Mr. Ritchie has it“ nous verrons.” 


M. M. NOAH’S MISSION TO MR. RITCHIE 
INTRODUCTION FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

A 8ckaP OF HISTORY. The annexed rejoinder. by 
major Noah, in the last number of his Weekly 
Messenger,” to a publication in the government pa- 
per, is of sufficient interest, in the absence of any 
ne us of more stirring character, to be transferred to 
our columns for the information of our readers. 

The history of the major’s mission to Richmond, | 
to feel the pulse of the editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer, is given with a frankness and naivele which 
entitle it to be believed to is full extent. The pas- 
sages italicised will direct the attention of the reader 
to the most important incidents of that embassy. 

What an important service might not the major 
render to the cause of truth and honesty, if he would, 
whilst his hand is in, give us an account of other 
matters of which he has either personal knowledge 
or equally accurate information! Such for example, 
as the establishment of certain newspapers in New 
York and elsewhere, and the buying up of others, to 
carry out the views of the executive; what sort of 
service these papers were lo render fur the respec- 
tive portions of patronage by means of contracts, 
&c. dispensed to them; and why, as in the case of 
one newspaper called The Union,“ this patronage | 
was afterwards in particular cases withheld or with- 
drawn. [ Mat. Intelligencer. 

From Noah's Weekly Messenger. 

The Mauigonian does injustice to the Richmond 
Enquirer in charging that paper with determined hos- 
tility to President Tyler. f know to the contrary. 
In January last, at the request of Mr. Tyler, I went 
down to Richmond to see Mr. Ritchie in person, and 
ascertain from an authentic source what were the 
president's prospects in Virginia, and whether Mr. 
Ritchie would consent to come to the aid of Mr. Tyler 
and sustain hin as a candidate for an election. 

Mr Ritchie, with his accustomed frankness, ex- 
pressed the most favorable and friendly sentiments 
towards the president, as well us entire confidence in 
his integrity, and observed that he had done much to 
merit the confidence of the democratic party; but, 
said he, the ground is already occupied, and there 
appears a determination ip that party to do juctice to 
those who were unfortunate in the conflict of 1840, 
and to reinstate them in power, in proof of unwaver- 
ing confidence in their principles. Thatif President 
Tyler could fairly obtain a nomination in the con- 
vention, it would be his duty and pleasure to support 
him as the democratic candidate; but at present there 
were no prospects of his success. As to the patron- 
age of the government, said he, when it is used dis- 
creetly as an auxiliary to sustain the party in power, 
its influence cannot be unfelt. but that patronage alone 
can never build up a party for any man.” Mr. 
Ritchie, Iam certain, had no idea that I had a dis- 
tinct object in. ascertaining his views on this point, and 
therefore spoke entirely without reserve. 

I inferred from my conversation with him that his 
intentions were to support Mr. Van Buren, whoin he 
spoke of as a citizen to whose character and public 
services great injustice had been done. I appealed 
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wedded to the suppart of a southern president, that 
the claims of northern, western, or eastern men are 
to be discarded. If anything. I think Georgia and 
North Carolira would prefer a northern president 
who has no hostility to southern institutions; at 
least,” said he, “I think this isthe case in Virginia. 
Again, expressing his kind wishes and friendly feel- 
ings for the president, he bade me farewell, saying 
emphatically, ashe left me. Mr. Tyler owes you 
much, and I hope he will not forget you.” 

I reported to the president, with the exception of 
last words of Mr. Ritchie, the result of this inlerview, 
and he answered, J am glad you have seen Mr. Rit- 
chie, as J was anxious to know his views on this point; 
J assure you, “said he [ entertain no hopes of an elece 
tion myself, although some of my friends are san- 
guine.” I concurred with him in his opinion, and 
spoke of the support of his friends, and a rally every 
where throughout the union as a measure useful in 
sustaining his administration, defending his motives 
and character, and enabling him to maintain his posi- 
tion between the fires of two great contending parties 
of the country, and thus serve out the remainder of 
his term in a manner honorable to himself and benefi- 
cial tothe union. Although up to the period when the 
active intrigues of Mr. Secretary Spencer commenc- 
ed, I had hopes that with prudence he might win the 
favorable opinion of the democratic party; but when F 
foundthat the reins of power had been placed in Spen- 
cer’s hands, I gave up all as lost. A man who in thir 
ty years of active political toil is owned by no party, 
confided in hy no party, riding only on the crested 
waves of every faction, always operating for himself 
and relying on the rotten crutch of abolition and an- 
timasonry for support, 1 foresaw the overthrow of 
all the president's hopes. The Richmond Enquirer, 
carrying forebearance to its utmost limits, was in 
hopes that the natural sagacity and good serse of the 
president would enable him to see into the motives 
of the intriguers surrounding him, and, thus estimat- 
ing clearly his own position, save the Enquirer the 
painful necessity of publicly declaring that he stood 
no chance for an election, and admonish him to with- 
draw in season from the canvass. 

The Madisonian will thus perceive that he has done 
y to Mr. Ritchie in his remarks. Of myself 
I have no complaints to make. 
that class of corrupt political profligates tho make a 
business of cheating and deluding the president: conse- 
quently I look for no favor af court. Were! to de- 
nounce the president as a traitor to his party, false to 
his principles, and treacherous to his friends, as Spen- 
cer has in his Syracuse address to the whigs, I possi- 
bly might have fared as well as he hasdone. The 
Madisonian or the person who wrote the article in 
the Madisonian asks who paid me the thirty pieces of 
silver to furnish the article recommending the presi- 
dent to withdraw as a candidate. The malice of the 
insinuation compels me to say that which, under any 
other circumstances, I would declinesaying. I know 
of no individual in this country who would throw away 
“thirty pieces of silver’ to decide the question whe- 
ther John Tyler intended to withdraw from the field 
or to continue as a candidate. If the “thirty pieces 
of silver” were the temptation, it would rather, 1 think, 
apply to the Madisonian than to me, He leads hes 
friend the president, with his eves bandaged, iuto 
the arena, to be baited and broken down by the ae 
saults of all parties, merely to insist, while he isa 
candidate, upon every man in office taking the Madi- 
sonian. J. more tender of his honor, comfort, and 
success, receiving but ill will in all probability in 
return, recommend him to withdraw and serve out 
his term with the approbation and applause of the 
whole country, and retire with its full confidence and 
regard. How many of the cabinet differ with me! 


MR. RITCHIE'S REPLY TO THE ArPEAL“ OF THE MA- 
DISONIAN. 

The Madisonian of the 27th inst. contained “An 
appeal to Mr. Ritchie.” Mr. R. acquits the editor 
(Mr. Jones) of writing, but ‘suspects that it came out 
of the cabinet, from one whose initial is the most 
line letter in the alphabet — hom he thanks for the 
high position in which he has placed him in the edi- 
torial chair. and the very courteous terms in which 
he has expressed himselſ—and adds, the assurance 
that he will not pin his faith upon the sleeve of any 
editor, not even of M. M. Noah himself.” The 
whole of the above article is inserted in the Enquire 
er of the 4th inst. with a few good humored notes, 
by Mr. Ritchie, who says:— 

“Little did we dream, when we had a very plea- 
sant and debonaire conversation with the major, 
(always gay, always amusing,) in this city in Janu- 
uary last, in the presence of his very interesting 
compagnon de voyage, that the major was playing the 
part of an accomplished diplomatist upon us.” 


I do not belong to 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MERCURY. 

The Philadelphia Mercury, a Tyler paper, after 
briefly reviewing the chances of all other democratic 
candidates for the presidency. thus concludes:— 

“We will tell you, gentlemen, John Tyler is the 
most formidable candidate of any inthe held with 
Mr. Van Buren. Not only are his claims, resting on 
his acts—on his being the saviour of the democratic 
5 if not superior to the best of them; 

ut he wields a positive power which cannot be 
erushed before its constitutional limit.“ 
MR. RITCHIE’S NOTICE THEREOF. 

The Richinond Enquirer, quoting the above from 
the Mercury, says:— 

“Who can mistake this hin? Who does not see, 
that Mr. Tyler is advised to use the power and pa- 
tronage of his office for his own elevation? Here’s 

litical ethics for you! Corruption to be sown 

roadcast, throughout the land, to secure his re-elec- 
tion! But after all, it will not do. You cannot buy 
up en whole people with their own offices. You have 
not offices enough for that—and besides, the Ameri- 
can people have not arrived at that pitch of venality, 
which Jugurtha describes when leaving the gates of the 
great city: Omnia venalia Roma!” Even he had to re- 
gret, that he had not money enough to buy them all up. 

“Are the friends of Mr. Tyler deaf? Is all Bed- 

lam let loose?“ Can nothing open their eyes? No- 
thing, overcome this self-delusion? Can nothing save 
Mr. Tyler from the mortification to which he is des- 
tined—and the discredit, which must attend him to 
his retirement. if he indulges in such a fatal vision? 
Can nothing save the country from this greedy list of 
office seekers, from this abuse of office-holders—from 
this meditated prostitution of public-trusts, to wild, 


—until he has indeed become one who does represent | ed to as professing doctrines incompatable with slave- . 
much of the incorruptible, invincible, and uncompro-! ry. and favo-ing at its expense the interests of the, 
nising democracy of this country; and he has accept- | north. [M F. American. ; 
ed a seat in John Tyler's cabinet by the advice of that From the Quzusta F Ga.) Constilutionaliet. ) 


democracy—its purest and best advisers. It is false PUBLIC MEETING IN OGLETHORPE. 
that he has courted Mr. Tyler or any man for place: At a meet: g of the state-rights party of Oglethorpe | 
and is equally false that he panders to Mr. Tyler's county, Opposed to a protective tariff and to the elec- | 
designs, through his presses. lle has no preases tion of the Hun. Henry Clay to the presidency, held 
but the entire democratic press of New Enyland at the court-house in Lexington, on Saturday, the let 
have come to his defence, of their own free „ instant, the following resolutions were passed: 
against the slanders of the Ginbe. He is “recognis-{ Resotred. That the construction of the constitution 
ed by the democracy as their representative.“ though | hy Mr. Clay and the party to which he belongs, takes 
he may not be the special representative of Mr. Van from the people the security for their liberties, in- 
Buren. tended to be provided by our forefathers in the forma- 
If Mr. Henshaw were, however, the avowed ad - tion of the government, and is especially dangerous ' 
vocate of Mr. Van Buren. it would not follow that to slarehol lers, who have no other security fur the ` 
he would take his democratic creed from the Globe. | peaceful ei. joy ment of their property against the le- 
which may learn, before the first day of January next. ! gislation of a prejudiced majority. 


that the democratic world is not to be represented by: Resolved, That the protective tariff system impos- 
a Globular projection. | ` 


l a , ed upon us by the efforts of Mr. Clay forces one-third 
Will the Globe specify a few of the ‘designs off of the population to pay two-thirds of the revenue, 
Mr. Tyler against Mr. Van Buren,” to which Mr. 


0 , and at the same time diminishes the price of their 
Henshaw panders?” But why reason witha madman’ | productions in foreign markets, where they must be 


—with one who knows no democrat but himself and | sold, and enhances the price of what they must buy 
the defeated candidate of 1840—who shuts the doorj at home, for the purpose of increasing the profits of 
of the national convention, not only against Mr. Ty- the labor of two thirds, who pay but one-third re- 
ler, but against Messrs. Calhoun, Buchanan, Cass, and | venne; that the aystem is unjust and partial in its ope- ' 
Johnson—who has no praises but for those democrats ration, oppressive in its elfect, and against the spirit 
who are members of congress, and may vote to give the nnd letter of the constitution; thal it lessens general 
Globe “the loaves and fishes,” which its moderate wealth, tends to produce civil discord, and takes from 
Course. may carn: — , the country the best security for continued peace. by 
Mr. Tyier and his friends have uniformly treated obstructing the extension of a mutually beneticial 
Mr. Van Buren with respect; and, as far as selt-re-| commerce with foreign nations. 
spect would permit, have treated the Globe with for- Resolved, ‘Shat Mr. Clay's violent Opposition to the 
bearance: but it is not to he expected that a brag- measures of General Jackson's administration for the 
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vain, and insane ambition!” gart and brawler is always to be permitted to belch | removal of the Indians from the etate of Geotzia, and 
fru CHARLESTON MERCURY AND BOSTON POST. forth slander upon which he now feeds, because the his abuse of Georgia for her action on that subject, 
PLors anp pLottinc. The Charleston Mercury loaves and fishes upon which he once fed, are trans- forbid Georgia to support him for the presidency. 
of the 25th ult. says: ferred to the trenchers of those who are as honest as — Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s denunciation in congress 


“Alluding to what we said of plots and plotting himself, though they choose their own mode of ex- of slavery, (as it exists with us,) “as the darkest spot 
among the politicians, the Boston Post reminds us| bibiting it, and rely upon other witnesses, as to cha- | upon its (the country’s) mantle,” adds to the evidence 
that we omitted to mention the grandest plot of all į racter. than such as swear by no political Bible but: drawn from his American system, that he seeks to be 
discovered by the Washington Globe, viz: the plot de- the Globe. made president by sacrificing our inlerests to northern 
vised by Messrs. Henshaw and Nelson to sell the — manufacturers, and our character to gratify their pre- 
whole democratic party, body and soul, blood and A LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. judices. 
bones, to John Tyler: This is fully proved by these] In reply to an invitation from a number of distin-| Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s acknowledged talents, 
gentlemen accepting positions in the government! guished whigs of North Carolina to visit that state, eloquence, firmness of purpose, and controlling in- 


which will greatly increase their power to advance | Mr. Clay recently forwarded the following: fluence over his friends, increase from his election 
democratic measures and the democratic party, and Ashland, 10th July, 1843. the danger to those whose interest would be injuri- 
to promote the best interests of the country.” GENTLEMEN: Ihave duly received your letter. as! ously affected by his principles and measures. 


Very true—but we had a reason for omitting that, a committee of the whig portion of the legislature; Resolved, therefore, That having neither changed 
which we are sure the humane editor of the Post of North Carolina, reminding me of my engagement | nor modified our political principles, believing them 
will approve. On the subject of John Tyler's ge- to visit that state, and expressing the expectation | to be true, and intending to auhere to them, we shall 
neral auction business in the demovratic party, we that J will fulfil at. My obligations of gratitude to] do now, as we always have done when Mr. Clay has 
suspect the Globe is slightly touched—a very little | North Carolina, are too strong to have allowed me j heretofore been a candidate for the presidency —op- 
eracked, look you; and that any aggravation might to forget my engagement, or to have abated my de- pose his election. i 
cause it to break entirely. Really, if any inan sire to visit it. I have, on the contrary, constantly — 
wants to cut a figure, let him blow violent tin horns, cherished the wish to see it, and regretted that it PA CLAY MEETING IN LANCASTER. Pennsul- 
gather the rabble, collect infinite pickaxes and other not been hitherto in my power to enjoy that gratifi- ; vania, July 299, 1843. The GREAT Cray convention 
desperate implements, put off his coat and put up his: cation. came otf here to-day, and the “Old Guard” inade a 
sleeves, and with a herculean smashery of uspect,; Your state, gentlemen, has other and higher titles: fine display of her forces, and from this the oniy de- 
go to work to rout out what all the world believes to my friendly and respectful consideration than that; mocratic city inthe union. has gone forth the first 
to be, a monse in a mountain! | mentioned by you, of its having been the first to de- gun in Pennsylvania for HARRY OF THE WEST, 
THE MADISONIAN ON THE GLOBE AND RICHMOND EN-| nounce the unparalleled treachery which has marked, the echo of which will de heard and hailed by every 

QUIRER. the career of the acting president of the U. States, | county in the state, and in November, 1844 a deat- 

The Madisonian, in reference to the Globe, and although that merited denunciation was the perform- ening report in the united voices of the yeomen of 
Richmond Enquirer, says: Both they and their can- | ance of a high, moral and patriotic duty. No state the “Old Guard.” will be heard, that will excecd 
didate were trampled under foot in the great rising has displayed more loyalty and attachment to the! the most sanguine expectations of the Clay men in 
of the people m 1840. Do they want to try it Overs union, been more prompt to defend and maintain it, the state. In the principal streets, spreud to the 
If they should, they will be driven into auger holes, or exhibited less selfish, restless, or inordinate ambi- breeze, was the Star-Spangled Banner, with these 
every soul of them.” tion. The first to declare the independence of the, simple mottoes, “HARRY OF THE WEST,” and 

ON THE CABINET. colonies, North Carolina will he among the lust 10 “HENRY CLAY.” 

Again;—The Globe, since the passage of the Balti- abandon the support of the union, without which we} About 8 o'clock A. M., the delegations began to 
more resolutions sustaining Mr. Nelson, is disposed have no security for any of the blessings which we arrive, some on horseback, some in carriages, some 
to sneak back from its attacks upon that gentieman | enjoy, in our political institutions. Hei calm and in five and six horse wagons, with appropriate badges 
—though it does not yet publish, ASIT MUST, the | aiguified course has been mistaken for insensibility and banners After passing through the mam streets, 
proceedings of the Baltimore democrats,—but it re- to public affairs. But she nobly vindicated hergeli] they retired to their quarters at the various hotels, 
news its assaults upon Mr. Henshaw, and claws him i from this unjust reproach in 1840, and 1 have no until the ring.ng of the court-house bell, when they: 
with reinforced venom, since the usurping of the | doubt stands ready to do it again, whenever a suita-| assembled in that building, or at least es many as 
whole New England press in his favor. We quote ble emergency arises. could get therein, and the Hon. WM. HEISER 
the ravings of yesterday's Globe. I shall take inexpressible pleasure in visiting such | was called to the chair; after which a resolution 

“Mr. Henshaw, assuming to represent the 11 0 a state, and in cordially mixing with its population, | was passed, authorising the chair to appoint a com- 
ruptible, invincible, uncompromising democracy of; without reserve. And if God spares my life and | mittee tc select officers of the meeting, Ke. After 
this country, courts Mr. Tyler for a place in his cabi-| health, Iwill certainly perform my promisesin the the committee retired, Col. Jas. S. WALLACE, of your 
net, panders through his newspapers to his designs course of the next spring. I cannot now fix the pre- city, was called upon, and addressed the multitude 
against Mr. Van Buren.” “And now the question ene time, but of that I will give you beforehand: in his happiest style briefly referring to My. Ciay’s 
comes, will the democracy recognise him as their; timely notice. past services as an carneat of what he would do if 
representative? Will they recognize the administra-; lu the meantime, I pray your acceptance of my elected president, and hastily reviewing the charges 
lion as rendered democratic by this infusion? Will! grateful acknowledgments for the renewal of the in- made against him of bargain and sale, &c. &c., all of 
they take responsibility for ns measures, appoint-; vitation with which I was honored, and assurances: which he did to the entire satisfaction of every one 
ments, or fidelity to public trust? Mr. Henshaw has! of the high respeot and esteem with which I am, | present, as the constant cheering and the bursts ot 
not in him true principle enough to sweeten such a: faithfully, your friend and obedient servant, | enthusiasm evidenced. From the feeling manilest- 
batch, and assimilate 1t to the patriotic aud virtuous H. CLAY. ed to-day, lam satisfied that Mr. Clay is the onl - 
democracy of the country.“ Messrs. Moore, Barrington, &c. man that the people will be satisfied with for a can- 

A more insolent outrage than this tissue of direct ! didate in 1844. After Mr. Wallace eoncluded Ins ad- 
and insinuated slander, has never before disgraced the; While Mr. Clay, in certain quarters in the northern dress, the committee came in and made their report 
columns of the degraded Globe. Mr. Henshaw has and eastern states is held up to public odium as à of ofticers, when the convention adjourned io the 
assumed nothing. slaveholder and a defender of slavery, it would seem market house, the court house being entirely 100 

He has risen, step by step, in the confidence of the from the annexed proceedings of a public meeting in small to contain the assemblage. This too being 
democratic party - most honored where best known. Georgia, that in that slave holaing region he is object- found to be too small, the mectiag adjaurned io meet 
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in av orchard adjoining the city, ut half past 1, P. M.,! presidency, indicated by the whig members of con- late!phia city and ceunty makes to the whiss of the 
whenan address was read by T. E. Frankin, esq | cress. Union, and to promulgate through the ir columns that 
together wiih a great many resolutions. Resolved, 6h, That whereas the result of the ap- every arrangement will be made for their comfort 


Morton M'MICHAEL, esq. Was then introduced. 
and with butlittle etort on his part (fur you well 
know it requires but little effort for him to do much 
at speaking) he made oneof the ablest and best 
speeches ever listened to by any andience. His ar- 
guments were good, his illustrations calculated to 
carry conviction to every listener, and his review of 
John Tyler was one of the most sarcastic and forci- 
ble things ever listened to. 

Mr. McMichael was succeeded by Mr. Cocnran, 
of York, (Pa.) who is a staunch whig and Clay man. 

The day was an inauspicious one for {wo reasons— 
first, the extreme heat; and second, the farmers are 
so very busy harvesting their oats. Under these cir- 
cumstances, } think the friends of Mr. Clay muy be 

roud of such an immense turn-out. While the de- 
egution were passing Mrs. Hubley's hotel, the win- 
dows were crowded with ladies waving the hand- 
kerchief, and shouting for “HARRY or THE WEST.” 


The resolutions adopted by the convention were as 
follows: 

Resolved. Ist, That the principal objects which en- 
gage the common desire and the common exertions 
of our party to bring about, in the government of the 
United States, are these: 

“A sound national currency, regulated by the will 
and authority of the nation. 

“An adequate revenue, with fair protection to 
American industry. 

“Just restraint on the executive power, embrac- 
ing a further restriction on the exercise of the veto. 

“A faithiul administration of the public domain. 
with an equitable distribution of the proceeds of 
sales of it atnong all the states. 

“An honest and economical administration of the 
general government, leaving public officers perfect 
freedom of thought, and of the right of sutirage; 
but with suitable restraints against improper interfe- 
rence in elections. 

„An amendment to the constitution, limiting the 
incumbent in the presidential office to a single terin.” 

Resolved, 2d, That whilst we cheerfully pledge 
ourselves in good faith to support the nominee of the 
national convention, whoever that nominee may be, 
we cannot but believe that all doubt has vanished as 
to the individual who will be supported by our poli- 
tical friends throughout the ynion for the presidency 
of the United States, at the next election. HENRY 
CLAY will certainly be our candidate, and willingly, 
cheerfully, and grately do we avow that this, the 
Most able, consistent ad serie of our champions. 
is OUR FIRST CHOICE ſor the highest office in 
the gift of mankind. “There is no other man who 
could present claims so numerous, so powerful, so 
overwhelming upon the gratitude, confidence, and 
sullrages of the people of the United States;” and his 
unanimous nomination by the state convention of the 
Mu of F. bruary last, was but the response of the 
throbbing heartsof the people of this common- 
wealth, to the inillions of hearts throughout the un- 
ion, calling from his retirement this most illustrious 
American statesman, again to serve and bless his 
country. 

Resulved, 3d. That around this standard the whole 
nation may fitly rally. The great r-medial, restora- 
tive and conservative measures enumerated in the 
political creed of the first of these resolutions are 
alike necessary to the prosperity and happiness of 
every class, party, and sectionof our coantry; and 
Henry Curar, by his all-embracing public spirit and 
ditlusive patriotism, —by his common devotion to all 
the great and varied interests of the nation, has pre- 
eminently entitled himself to the highest honors 
known under the free institutions of which he has 
ever been the ablest defender. 

Resulved, 4th, ‘That the grievous experience of the 
last two years has been, we trust, amply sufficient to 
‘udinonish our political brethren of the necessity of 
associating with Henry Clay, a candidate for the 
vice presidency, whose past history, character and 
services willbe a sure guarantee of future political 
honor and stability. Fortunately, such men are not 
scarce in our ranks; and whether the nomination 
resis upon the shoulders of our own Sergeant or 
McKennon; John M. Clayton, of Delaware; John 
Davis, of Massachusetts; Ewing or Corwin, of Ohio; 
Bell, of Tennessee; Tallmadge or Seward, of New 
York; Berrien, of Georgia; Mangum of N. Caroli- 
na; or auy other of the numerous tried and able 
statesmen that adorn our cause, we have entire con- 
fidence that neither the party nor the country would 
receive any detriment at their hands, in the event of 
their elevation to the second olhee in the gift of the 
nation. 

Resolved, Sth, That we approve of the time and 
place of holding a national convention for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the presidency and vice 
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proaching national contest must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the ballots of the people; and whereas the 
rapidly approaching county and state elections of 
next fall must necessarily exert a strong influence 
upon the general and decisive election in 1844; and ! 
whereas our success in both struggles mainly de- 
pends on anearly and thorough organization; there- 
fore we now earnestly impress upon the minds of our | 
friends the great importance of immediate, efficient, 
and persevering action, confident that if every man 
does his duty, all will go well. 

Resolved, 7th, That Lancaster county must and 
will de the banner county in 1844. At the young 
men’s national convention in 1840, her delegation 
pledged themselves, that she would give a Harrison 
majority of four thousand voles, and she more than 
redeemed her promise. At the Clay State Conven- 
tion, held in February last, her delegation again 
pledged themselves that she would give a Clay ma- 
jority of four thousand five hundred voles in 1844, and 
she can and will redeem her plighted faith. 

Resolved, 8th, That so far as the anti-masons and 
whigs of Lancaster county are concerned, the great 
campaign is now fairly opened—the issues all made 
up before the country: and we now enter this mo- 
mentous contest with the determination of FIGATING 
on, until Pennsylvania has as she surely will have, a 
whig governor, and the United States have, as they 
surely will have, a whig president; and until pros- 
perity and happiness shall thus be again restored to 
the state and the nation. 

Resolved, 9th, That while assembled to do honor to 
the living, we deem it a fit occasion to pay a just tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of departed worth: 
aud to express our deep regret and sorrow for the 
loss which the nation sustained in the death of that 
eminent sage and true patriot William Henry Harri- 
son. Called by the free voice of his fellow citizens 
to the first office in their gift; his exalted character, 
his pure integrity and his devoted patriotism were a 
sufficient earnest of his determination to administer 
the government according to the wishes of those 
who elected him. His death disappointed the hopes 
whose sccomplishment had been entrusted to him. 
His latest breath was spent in giving utterance to his 
love for his country, and his desire for the pes: 
tion of true principles of government. His tomb 
was moistened by a nation’s tears, and his memory is 
embalmed ina nation’s veneration and gratitude. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
rendered to E. C. Darlington, editor of the Exami- 
ner and Herald,” and John Baer, editor of the Volks 
Freund” and to Messrs. Bowen and Gussler of the 
Columbia Protector,“ for the able, fearless, and 
faithful manner in which they have advocated and 
sustained the right of the people and tbe principles 
of the whig and anti-masonic party. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention, be 
tendered to the county committee of correspon- 
dence, for the promptness, fidelity and ability with 
which they have discharged the duties enjoined upon 
them. { Penn. Inquirer. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MASS CONVENTION. 
At the whig celebration of the late national anni- 

versary in the city and county of Philadelphia the fol- 

lowing appears among the published proceedings: 

“Prior to the adjournment the following resolution 
was offered by Jamos 8. Wailace, esq. and carried 
amidst the most unbounded acclamation: 

“Resolved, That the whigs of Philadelphia tender 
an invitation to the whigs of the whole union to meet 
in grand mass convention on the 4th of July, 1844, at 
Independence Square, in the city of Philadelphia, to 
respond to the nomination of the national whig con- 
vention.” 

We trust this invitation, ‘issued by the whigs of 
Philadelphia to the whigs of the Union, to respond to 
the nomination of the whig national convention which 
meets at Baltimore in May next, will be circulated 
from Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to the Ore- 
gon. We are all aware of the influence which the 
mass convention at Baltimore in 1840, had upon the 
whig party; associations were there entered into 
friendships formed, correspondences arranged, opin- 
ions interchanged, and promises given which acted 
as the bond and cement of the entire Harrison party 
throughout the Union. It was the first giant im- 
pulse given to the avalanche of 1840; the first ‘roll 
of the ball“ which crushed locofocism in its onward 
course, the Lexington of the moral and political re- 
volution of the people against their taskmasters and 
oppressors! 

The invitation is extended and unbounded cordiali- 
ty, and we trust it will be accepted in the sume spirit 
of fraternal kindness. We ask our whig bretheren 
of the press to be bearers of the request which Phi- 


and convenience. Come one, come all! and here let 
us ratify anew those bonds of amity and kindness 
which treachery has been unable to sunder and which 
time can never impair. [Philad. Forum. 


THE CANVASS OF 44. The New York Er- 
quirer says: If we compare the prospects of the whig 
party, in the approaching contest, with the period 
preceding Gen. Harrison's election, we will see 
every thing to inspire them with confidence of the 
result. Preceding that contest, the whig party ap- 
peared entirely prostrated; and in the choice of a can- 


didate they were divided, with warm predilections on 


each hand for their particular candidate; on the con- 
trary, their opponents were unanimous in their chore 
of Van Buren forasecond term. His nomination by 
a convention was a mere form, for he had, without 
dissent, been agreed upon previous to the meeting of 
the convention, and his election was considered so 
certain by his party, and was so confidently spoken 
of, thateven the great masses that were moving in 
Harrison's favor, could scarcely undeceive them.— 
The contrary is the fact now; with regard to the unan- 
imity of the whig party—they look upon one man 
throughont the whole United States, and unanimously 
point at him as their candidate, while our opponents 
are divided into four factions, filled with hostility to 
each other. The divisions in the locnfoco camp are 
irreconcilable, because of the hostility already mani- 
fested and the candidate they may nominate will be 
violently opposed by those rejected, because they will 
consider themselves sacrificed by the trickery of the 
successful one. Whatever is to be gathered from u- 
nanimity, the whigs will possess it in the contest of 
"44, and vice versa will be in the situation of our op- 
ponents. The whig party appear to be husbanding 
their strength for the coming contest, as if intending 
to make it a grand starting point of a political revolu- 
tion throughout the country. As encotiragement to 
them in the great struggle, we subjoin from the Phi- 
ladelphia United States Gazette, the following view 
of things as they were in 1839: 


Facts wortny or xote. With a reference to the 
election of 1844, the whigs occupy the same relation, 
in regard to time, which they did in 1838 with refer- 
ence to the presidential election in 1840. And with 
the exception of the distracted state of the locofoco 
party in reference to their presidential candidate, the 
circumstances, to almost every thing else, are nearly 
the same. 
In 1838 the state of Pennsylvania elected Gov. 
Porter by a majority of 5,496. 
And yet in 1840 Pennsylvania cast her electoral 
vote against the locofoco candidate for the presi- 
ency. 

in 1838 Delaware elected Mr. Robinson (locoſoco) 
her delegate in congress by a majority of 50. 
And yet in 1840 Delaware elected anti-locofoco 
electors by a majority of more than 1,000. 
Georgia in 1838 elected McDonald (locofoco) for 
governor by a majority of 375. 
But in 1840 Georgia gave a good round majority 
for the anti-locofoco candidate for president. 
Ohio in the year 1838 gave Shannon (locofoco) for 
Gov. a majority of 5,729. 
Yet in 1340 hio gave the anti-locofoco electoral 
ticket, a neat little majority of 23,000. 
Maryland in 1838 gave to Grayson, the locofoco 
candidate fur governor, a majority of 259. 
Yet in 1840 this same Maryland gave a majority 
for the anti- locoſoco electoral ticket of 4,776. 
In 1839 the state of Massachusetts elected Marcus 
Morton, the locofoco candidate for governor, by a 
majority of one. 
| fet in 1840 Massachusetts gave to the anti-locofoco 
electoral ticket a majority of 20.930. 
In 1838 New Jersey returned to congress a locofo- 
co delegation, claiming a majority of 66. This claim 
was not allowed, but the whig real majority was less 
than that. 
And in 1840 New Jersey gave the whig electoral 
ticket a majority of 2,317. ö l 
Maine in the year 1838 gave to Fairfield the loco- 
foco candidate for governor, a majority of 3,328. 
But in 1840 Maine garea majority for the whig 
electoral ticket of 411. 
Michigan in 1838 elected Stevens T. Mason, the 
locofoco candidate for gavernor, and the rest of the 
loooſoco state ticket. 
Yet Michigan in 1840 gave for the whig electoral 
ticket a majority of 1,802. 
There was no election in Tennessee in 1838. But 
in 1837 the locoſocos carried their ticket by 18,800; 
and in 1839 they carried Polk (locofoco) by a majo- 
rity of 3,000. 

et in 1840 the whigs elected their electoral ticket 

by a majority of 12, 102. 
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the whigs in 1838 and also at the presidential elec- 
tion m 1840, such as North Carolina, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, Connecticut and N. 
York, though every one of these states gave a majo- 
rity for the whig electoral ticket in 1840 vastly supe- 
rior to that which they gave for the state officers in 
1834, and that increase of majority goes to stengthen 
the confidence of the whigs, that in 1844 the same re- 
salt will be found. 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

Mnr. CLar's opinions on Acricutture, Com- 
escace, ManurActures, AND THE MECHANIC ARTS.— 
The following letter, addressed to the Tennnesse Agri- 
ewkturist, we extract from the Nashville Banner o 
the 9th inst. „ 

ö Ashland, Aug. 1843. 

Gentiemen: I duly received your letter request- 
img my present views as to the station that the me- 
chanical portion of our population should occupy 
in the United States, and also as to the subject of 
Home Industry and manufactures. Although I have 
often had occasion publicly to express my opinions 
on these matters, I take pleasure in communicating 
them to you. 

It has always appeared to me, gentlemen, that the 
task of administering our common government would 
aot be very difficult, if honesty, liberality, and reason- 
able information were carried into the public coun- 
cile. It was instituted to promote the general pros- 

rity, by a faithful exercise of the powers granted 

7 the constitution. All parts of the Union, and 
all the great interests of the country should, there- 
fore, receive the parental care and attention of the 
government. Noone section, and no one interest 
should desire or expect to engross its exclusive re- 


The main pillars of society are agriculture, com- 
merce, including navigation, and manufactures, in- 
cluding the mechanic arts. Owing to the peculiar 

ition of the United States, agriculture requires but 
ittie protection, and that confined to a few branches 
of it. It is otherwise with the other two interests.— 
They require some protection against the selfish legis- 
Jation and the rivalry of foreign powers, which, to 
make it beneficial and effectual should possess two 
qualities, moderation and stability, intimately connec- 
ted with each other. Without moderation, other in- 
teres's would feel that they had been unjustly dealt 
by, dissatisfaction would ensue, and that stability in 
legislation, so desirable in all business and pursuits, 
would not be served. 

Protection to manufactures and commerce is in 
fact, whatever it may be in form, encouragement to 
agriculture. The cultivator of the soil is conscious of 
the great advantage of having alongside of him the 
blacksmith, the wheelright, the saddler and harness 
maker, the tailor, the hatter, the shoemaker, the ca- 
binetmaker, and masons, and carpenters. His com- 
forts and their’s are both increased by such proximi- 
ty, and they are enabled to augment their respective 
productions. But of what avail would it be to mul- 
tiply them, without commerce, foreign and domestic, 
whose office is to distribute the surplus produce of 
agriculture and of the fabrics of the mechanic and 
maoulacturer? 

l am so far a friend to free trade as to think that, 
within the limits of the union, it should be entirely 
unfettered, and perfectly equal between all interests 
and all parts of our country. But to that free trade, 
which would throw wide open our ports to foreign 
productions, without duties, theirs remaining closed 
to us or our admission allowed only upon the condi- 
tion of high duties and severe restriction; which 
would compe) a resort to direct taxation, instead of 
the custom-house, to supply the wants of the federal 
treasury; and which would leave our domestic indus- 

unprotected, and exposed in an unequal contest 
with the rival productions of foreign powers, I am 
utterly and irreconcileably opposed. I had hoped, and 
supposed, that all would have cheerfully rallied 
around a tarilf which, seeking to supply the treasu- 
ry with an adequate revenue, for an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of the government, should at 
the same time, incidentally, by proper discrimination, 
extend reasonable protection to such branches of our 
domestic industry as need it. That is all which is 
uow asked or insisted upon. But even that mode- 
rate and equitable basis, for the final settlement of 
this great and vexed question, encounters strong and 
decided opposition. 

The mechanic arts, from the commencement of 
the operation of our present constitution, have con- 
stantly enjoyed some degree of protection from go- 
vernment, in the form of duties imposed on fabrics 
of foreign mechanics; aud | think it ought to be con- 
tinued. 

Wich respect to the station which that portion of 
ourpepulation engaged in mechanical pursuits ought 
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zens, native and naturalized, without any regard to 
their respective vocation, should enjoy such conside- 
ration in society, as is due to their virtue and intel- 
ligence, their industry, sobriety, and general deport- 
ment. f 

With cordial acknowledgment, gentlemen, for the 
sentiment of esteem and confidence, which you have 
done me the honor to express towards me, 

I am your friend and obedient servant, 

l H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Cameron & Far. 


a 


EX-PRESIDENT JOHN Q. ADAMS’ EX- 
CURSION. 


MR. ADAMS AND THE INDIANS. A letter 
to the New York American, dated Niagara Falls, 
July 24th, says: 


the presence of the illustrious ex-President John 
Quincy Adams. He arrived late on Saturday even- 
ing, afler a long, rapid and fatiguing journey, by way 
of Montreal and Ogdensburgh, and yesterday morn- 
ing. accompanied by General Peter B. Porter, and 
other friends, went to the Tuscarora reservation, and 
attended the public worship of the Indians—many 
of whom, before and during the service, were lying 
in picturesque groups under the trees about the 
chapel, with their broad cloth blankets, their ears, 
hats, leggins and moccasins glittering with beads, 
medals, and other finery. The little pappooses were 
snugly strapped to flat boards about as long as them- 
selves, with only the head exposed, encased like 
little Egyptian mummies, except that they were ban- 
daged with embroidered scarlet instead of cere- 
ments. They were thus in the Japs of the squaws or 
suspended on their backs, or leaned up against trees 
or rocks, much as you would place an umbrella 
against the wall or in a corner. They lolled their 
little tawny heads about, and with their bright blacx 
eyes gazed wonderingly over the beautiful domains 
of their fathers. 


In the chapel, the sermon was rendered into the 
Indian language, sentence by sentence, by the chief. 
The congregation were about as somnolent as white 
Christians are apt to be; and the new blue silk shawl, 
in which (instead of her blanket) a. young and beau- 
tiful squaw had enveloped herself, produced about as 
much “sensation” among the other dark belles, as 
any similar splendor would among the paler beauties 
of a city congregation. The singing by the Indians 
was delightful, and I have rarely heard sweeter and 
softer voices. After the services were concluded, the 
ex-president was desired to address them. When it 
was announced that he would do so, the Indians louk- 
ed and listened with great intentness. Mr. Adams’ 
unpremeditated discourse was admirable, and deliver- 
ed with much feeling and effect. The chief rendered 
it, as he had done the sermon, sentence by sentence, 
into the Indian language. 

Mr. Adams alluded to his advanced age, and to this 
being the first time that he had ever looked upon their 
beautiful fields and forests—that he was truly happy 
to meet them there and join with them in the wor- 
ship of our common parent—reminded them that in 
years past he had addressed them from the position 
which he then occupied in Janguage, at once that of 
his station and his heart, “as his children, — and that 
now, as a private citizen, he hailed them in terms of 
equal warmth and endearment as his “brethren and 
sisters.“ He alluded, with a simple eloquenee which 
seemed to move the Indians much, to the equal care 
and love with which God regards all his children, 
whether savage or civilized, and to the cominon des- 
tiny which awaits them hereafter, however various 
their lot here. He touched triefly and forcibly on 
the topics of the sermon which they had heard, 
and concluded with a beautiful and touching bene- 
diction upon them. Among the elders of the con- 

regation were several who had fought at Fort Erie, 

hippewa, and Lundy’s Lane, under General Porter, 
to whom they look up with atfection and reference 
as their steady friend and as the ‘‘great counsellor 
and warrior.” 

Mr. Adams seems Incapable of fatigue, either phy- 
sical or mental. After a drive in the morning to 
on his return to the Falls, at 
the Whirlpool. The descent to the .water’s edge, 
which is not often made, is, as 78 will remember, 
all but vertical, down a steep of some three hundred 
and sixty feet. One of the party was about going 
down, when Mr. Adam: remarked that he would ac- 
company him. Gen. Porter and the other gentlemen 
present, remonstrated, and told him that it, was a 
very severe undertaking for a young and hearty man, 
and that he would find it, in such a hot day, quite 
impracticable. He seemed, however, to know his 
capacities; aod this old mau, verging on four score 
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most agreeable incident of our visit has been | 
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years, not only made the descent, but clambered over 
almost impracticable rocks, along the margin of the 
river, to obtain the various views presented ut diffe- 
rent points. Revocare gradum was not easy, but he 
was quite adequate to the labor and opus; and after 
resting a few minutes at the summit, resumed his 
ride full of spirits and of animated and instructive 
conversation. After dinner he crossed over to Goat 
Island, and beheld the cataract from the various 
points, and continued his explorations until all was 
obscured by the darkness. He seemed greatly im- 
pressed by the wonderful contrast presented by the 
scene of rage and repose,—of the wild and furious 
dashing of the mighty river down the rapids, with its 
mad plunge over the precipice—and the sullen stille 
ness of the abyss of waters below. J wish that I could 
repeat to you his striking conversation during these 
rambles, replete with brilliant classical allusions, nis- 
torical illustration, and the most minute and as it 
seemed to me, universal information. 

1 doubt whether there is any fact in history or geo- 
graphy connected with the Falls or the chain of great 
lakes which has been developed from the time of La 
Sulle’s voyage of exploration to the present day, with 
which he is not particularly and exactly acquainted. 
It is said to think that a mind so gifted, so stored with 
knowledge attained by unremitted study during a 
great portion of a century—an intellect so active, 
lofty and sagacious—statesmanship so wise and coure 
ageous, must. in order of nature. so soon cease to be. 
I sincerely concur with the worthy captain of cne of 
our steamboats, who said to me the other day, Oh, 
that we could take the engine out of the old ‘Adams? 
and put it into a new Aull.” 

To-day he accompanies Gen. Porter to Schlosser, 
Lund y's Lane, and other points of interest. He could 
not have a better guide to the battle ground than 
this gallant old, friend, who was engaged in the hote 
test part of the fights, cominus ense, as his scarred 
frame, and hacked and shattered sword (as well as 
history) attest.” 


JOHN Q. ADAMS AT AUBURN. Mr. Adams 
having been received with all possible cordiality 
at Auburn, was, in presence of the assembled peo- 
ple, thus addressed by the ex - Governor Wm. H. Se- 
ward: 

SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. | 

Sin: I am charged with the very honorable end 
most agreeable duty of expressing to you the reve- 
rence and affectionate esteem of my fellow citizens 
assembled in your presence. ; 

A change has come over the spirit of your journey 
since your steps have turned towards your ancestral 
seaside home. An excursion to invigorate health 
impaired by labors, too arduous for age, in the public 
councils, and expected to be quiet and contempla- 
tive. has become one of fatigue and excitement.— 
Rumors of your advance escape vefore you. and a 
happy und grateful community rise up in their cluse 
tering cities, towns, and villages, impede your way 
with demonstrations of respect and kindness, and 
convert your unpretending journey into a triumphal 
progress. Such honors frequently attend public ſune- 
lionaries, and such an one may sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to determine how much of the homage he re- 
ceives is paid to his own worth, how much proceeds 
from the habitual reverence of good republican citis 
zens to constituted elective authority, and how much 
from the spirit of vena! adulation. l 

You, sir, labor under no such embarrass ment. 
The office you hold, though honorable, is purely le 
gislative, and such as we can bestow by our immedis 
ate suffrage on one of ourselves. You conferred pem 
sonal benefits sparingly, when you held the patronage 
of the nation. That patronage you have relinquish- 
ed, and can never regain. Your hands will be uplift 
ed often, during your remaining days, to invoke bles 
ings on your country, but hever sgain to distribu 
honors or reward among your countrymen. Th 
hoinage paid you, dear sir, is sincere; for it has i 
sources in the just sentiments and irrepressible alfe 
tions of a free people, their love of truth. their adini 
ration of wisdom, their reverence for virtue and thei 
gratitude for beneticence. 

Nor need you fear that enthusiasm exaggerat 
your title to the public regard. Your fellow citi 
zens, in spite of political prudence could not avoi 
honoring you on the grounds altogether irrespectiv 
of personal merit. John Adams, who has gone 
receive the reward of the just, was one of the mos 
efficient and illustrious founders of this empire, an 
afterwards its chief ruler. The son of such a f 
ther would, in any other age, and even in this a 
in any other country than this, have been entitled b 
birth alone, to a sceptre. We not merely deny h 
reditary claims to civil trust but regard even he 
ditary distinction with jealousy. And this circu 
stance enhances justly the estimate of your worth. 
For when before, bas it happeved that in such a cond 
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tion of society, the son has by mere civic achieve- 
ment, attainec the eminence of sucha sire, and ef- 


| 


had instructed him in the art of eloquence. And 


— 
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Mr. Adams reached the city in an extra train from 


— . vn — 


there was no more honorable office on earth than] Schenectady about half past 6 o'clock, and was es 


faced remembrance of birth, by justly acquired re- instructing the young. But the schools and semi 


novn? 

The hand we now so eagerly grasp was pressed in 
confidence and friendship by the father of our eoun- 
try. The wreath we place on your honored brow, 
received its earliest leaves from the hand of Wash- 
ington. We cannot expect with the agency of free 
and universal audrage to be always governed by the 
wise and the good. But surely your predecessors in 
the chief magistracy, were men such as never before 
successively wielded power in any state. They dif- 


| 
| 
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naries had passed him while he was engaged in other 
pursuits, and fur him now to attempt to instruct the 
young of this generation, would evince only the gar- 
rulousness of age. 

He had been invited to discourse on internal im- 
provement: but that wasa subject he feared to touch. 
On one point, however, all men agreed. All were in 
favor of internal improvement. But there was 
balance between the reasonable sacrifices of this 
generation, and the burthen it had a right to cast upon 


fered in policy as they must: and vet throughout! posterity, and every individual might justly claim to 
their several dynasties, without any sacrifice of per- hold his balance for himself. One thing, however, 


sonal independence, and while passing from imma 
ture youth to ripened age, you were counsellor and 
È minister to them all. We seem therefore in this in- 
. terview with you to come into the presence of our 


de ported chiefs; the majestic shade of Washington 


he was sure he might assume with safety. In look- 
ing over the state of New York, upon its canals and 
rail roads which brought the borders of the state 
into contiguity, and its citizens in every part into 
commurion with each other, he was sure that all re- 


Í Jooks down upon us; we hear the bold and manly; joiced and might well glory in what had been accom- 


, eloquence of the elder Adams; and we listen to the 
voices of the philosophic and sagacious Jefferson, the 
refined and modest Madison, and the generous and 
faithful Monroe. l 

A life of such eminent patriotism and fidelity fonnd 
its proper reward iu your elevation to the eminence 
from which you had justly derived so many honors. 
Although your administration of the government is 
vet ioo recent for impartial history, or unbounded 
eulogy, our grateful remembrance of it is evinced by 
the congratulations you now receive from your fellow 
citizens. f 

But your claims to the veneration of your country- 
men do not end here. Your predecessors descended 
from the chief magistracy to enjoy in repose and 
tranquillity honor even greater than those which be- 
longed to that eminent station. It was reserved for 


vou to illustrate the important truths, that offices and | gin did lend her aid to that great work, it would al- 


trusts are not the end ot public service, but are mere- 
ly incidents in the life of the true American citizen; 
that duties remain when the highest trust is resigned; 
and that there is scope for a pure aud benevolent 
ambition beyond even the presidency of the United 
States of America. 

You have devoted the energies of a mind unper- 
verted, the learning and experience acquired through 
more than sixty years, and even the influence and 
fame derived from your high career of public service, 
to the great cause of universal liberty. The praises 
we bestow are already echoed back to us by voices 
which come rich and full across the Atlantic, hailing 
you as the indefatigable champion of humanity,— 
not the humanity which embraces a single race or 
clime, but that humanity which regards the whole 
family of aan. Such salutations as these cannot be 
mistaken. ‘They come not from your contemporaries, 
tor they are gone—you are not of this generation, 
but of the past, spared to hear the voice of PosTERI- 
yy. The greetings you receive come up {rom the 
dark and uncertain FUTURE. They are the whisper- 
rugs Of posthumous FaME,—fame which impatiently 
awaits your departure, and which spreading wider 
and growing more and more distinct, will award to 
Jons Quincy Apams, a name Ww live with that of 
WASHINGTON. : l 

The audience expressed their sympathy with this 
iddress by long and enthusiastic cheering. When 
arder was restored, Mr. Adams rose, evidently under 
creat and unatfected embarrassment. 


NMR. ADAMS’ ADDRESS. ; 

He replied to the speech in an address of about 
ralf an hour, during which the attention of his au- 
lence was riveted upon the speaker with intense in- 
erest and affection. He declared the embarrassment 
se felt in speaking. He was sensible that his fellow 
itizens had laid aside all partizan feelings in coming 
ıp to greet him. He desired to speak what would 
ot wound the feelings of any one. He was grateful, 
eeply grateful, to them all. But on what subject of 
, ublie interest could a public man speak, that would 
ind harmony among an intellegent, thinking people? 
‘here were such subjects, but he could not speak of 
hem. 

The people of Western New York had always 
cen eninently just and generous to him, and had 
ecently proved their kindness on various occasions, 
y inviting him to address the State Agricultural so- 
iety, on agriculture. But his life had been spent 
3 the closet, in diplomacy, or in the cabinet; and 
e had not learned the practice, or even the theory 
| f agriculture. After what he had seen of the har- 
- ests of Western New York, bursting with food for 

ye sustenance of man, for him to address the peo- 

le of such a district, on agriculture, would be as 
bsurd as the vanity of the Rhetorician who went to 
arthage to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. He 
ad been solicited to address the young. In his life 
me hie had been an instructor of youth, and strange, 
sfrom his present display they might think it, he 


i 


| 


plished. 

Mr. A. said he had read and endeavored to inform 
himself concerning prison discipline, a subject deep- 
ly interesting to the peace. good order and welfare of 
society; but after his examination of the penitentiary 
here, 2 was satisfied that he was yet a learner, | 
instead of being able to give instruction on that im- 
portant subject. 

He had been asked to enlist in the growing army 
of temperance, and discourse on that cause, so deeply 
cherished by every well wisher of our country. And 


corted from the rail road depot by a large proces- 
sion of citizens on hursehack and on foot, preceded 
by a band of music. The streets along the route 
were thronged. and all the commanding positions oc- 
cupied, by persons eazer to catch a glimpse of the 
distinguished visiter, who rode uncovered in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses. The ringing of the 
church bells, and the roar of cannon fron the Capi- 
tol Hill, was the music under which the procession 
moved to tbe Capitol Park, which literally swarm- 
ed with our population. 

Here Mr. Adams was received with deafening 
cheers, particularly when having ascended the steps, 
he turned and faced the multitude, and was present- 
ed by Teunis Van Vechten, esq. The cheering which 
was loud and long, having subsided, Mr. Van Veche 
ten came forward, and announced, that the fatigues 
of the day’s journey, and the number of addresses 
which the ex-president had been called on to make 
along the route, demanded repose, and that he would 
be happy to meet the citizens of Albany at the ca- 
pitol to-day at 10 o'clock, A. M. ‘Ihree times three 
cheers followed this annuncistion, and Mr. Adams, 
evidently much affected, came forward, said a few 
words, and retired under renewed cheering. 


At 10 o'clock on Thursday morning, Mr. Adams, 
with the gentlemen of the committee of ‘arranges 
ments, appeared at Capitol Park, where the ceremo- 
ny of his public welcome were to take place. The 
crowd assembled to greet him was immense. The 


he would cheerfully speak, but other and more de- stoop of Mr. Gregury’s house facing the park, served 
voted inen had occupied the field, and what was left, as a rostrum. As soou as Mr. Adams uppeared on 
for him to say on temperance? In passing though | the platform, every whisper was hushed, wad Mr. Bar- 
Catholic Lower Canada he saw a column erected to nard, in behalf of the people of Albany, addressed 
the Virgin Mary, in gratitude for her promotion of him as follows:— s 
the temperance cause. If, indeed, the Blessed Vir-} Mr. Apams—It is my happiness to be the organ of 
| ) my fellow citizens, to bid you welcome to this city— 
most win him to worship at her shrine—although he | the capital of the state of New York. Our welcome, 
belonged to that large class of the people who re- be assured sir, comes from the bottom of our hearts. 
jected the invocation of Saints. We are, indeed, heartly glad and rejoiced to see you. 
He felt, therefore, that he had no subject on! We rejoice in this opportunity of beholding your 
which to address them but himself and his own pub- | face and your venerable form—of hearing your voice 
lic life. The experience of an old man, related by and the words that may fall from your lips—and of 
himself, would, he feared, be more irksome than pro- rendering to you the just tribute of our respect, our 
fitable. heartfelt good wishes, aud our high regard. We en- 
What then am I to say? I am summoned here to deavored yesterday, sir, on your arrival, as the best 
speak and to reply to what has been said to me by my | mode that occurred to us at the moment, to give 
respected friend, your late chief magistrate. And some faint expression to our common feelings and 
what is the theme he has given me? it is myselſ.— common joy, by putting in requisition all the iron 
And what can I sfy on such a subject? To know | tongues and church bells of our city to souud a mer- 
that he entertains or that you entertain for me the ry peal and welcome for the occasion. And we of 
sentiments he has expressed, absolutely overpowers; fer you no unmeaning compliment. What we ex- 
me. I cannot goon. The only answer I can make ' press we feel; while it would be ditticult for us to tind 
is a declaration, that during my public service now language or means to express all we feel—all the 
protracted to nearly the age of eighty, 1 have en- sincere gratification and pleasure we enjoy at your 
deavored to serve my country honestly and faithful-| presence amongst us. 
ly. How imperfectly l have done this, none seem so Except on those routes of travel where private or 
sensible as myself; J must stop. I can only repeat! public business and duties have called you. it is not 
thanks, thanks, thanks to vou one and all,—and im- often that you have given your fellow citizens an op- 
plore the blessings of God upon you and your chil-| portunity to greet you with their demonstrations of 
dren. respect. I think I am not mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Adams then received the final salutation of the: perhaps th:s is the very first time, in your public life, 
gentlemen and ludies assembled in the church. At that you have indulged yourself in an excursion, 
ten o'clock he returned to the American Hotel where wearing even the appearance of having been undere 
he remained an hour, receiving the visits of the ci- taken tyr the sake of relaxation and amusement, or 
lizens of the adjoining towns. At eleven, the Au- even for the sake of that gratification and profit 


burn Guards escorted Mr. Adams and the committee, 
followed by a large procession, to the car house.— 
Accompanied by Gov. Seward, Judge Miller, Mr. 
Morgan, the committee, Auburn Guards, and seve- 
ral more of our citizens, he was conveyed in an extra 
train, in an hour and five minutes, to Syracuse, where 
he received similar congratulations, and a public 
dinner, and at half past 6 o’clock, took his departure 
to Utica, attended to by committees from that town 
and Syracuse. i . 

We know not how to bestow adequate praise upon 
the committee, the firemen, the military, the rail road 
company and the citizens generally, for their noble 
conduct on the occasion. The brilliant and effective 
display of the firemen will long be remembered as 
one of the most brilhant exhibitions our village has 
ever witnessed. The Guards“ lent additional inte- 
rest to the public honors tendered at Syracuse, which 
was gratefully acknowledged, and we but speak the 
sentiments of those who attended Mr. Adams to that 
place, when we say, that our reception there, was in 
the truest spirit of hospitality and kindness. Long 
may peace aud friendship prevail in our intercourse 
with the people of Syracuse. 


MR. ADAMS AT ALBANY. The Albany Ad- 
vertiser says, Mr. Adams did not reach this city yes- 
terday afternoon, in the regular train, as was expect- 
ed, liaving been detained at Schenectady, as he was 
all along the route from Utica, by the curiosity to sec 
und hear him. At every stopping place, crowds had 
assembled, and Mr. Adams addressed them briefly. 


which all intelligent persons derive from travel.— 
And even in regard to this excursion, I happen to 
know that you were originally moved to undertake it 
upon a call of affection towards a near relative in a 
precarious state of health. Your advancing years 
and your well known habits teach us that we are not 
often to expect the happiness of seeing you with us: 
and we are, therefure, the mure earnest and emphae 
tic in the greeting and welcome which we terder to 
you on this occasion. 

Sir, I shall not detain you, or this immense con- 
course of my fellow citizens, by multiplying words 
in a forma] address to you. We wish you to know 
that the citizens of Albany, now surrounding you, of 
every class and condition, and with every shade of 
opinion in politics and in regard to public affairs, 
public measures, and public men, in common with 
your countrymen elsewhere, understand. and have 
some just appreciation of your character and your 
worth. We wish you to know that we are not un- 
mindful of the eminent services, which, in various 
high public stations, as well out of office as in, you 
have rendered to your country and to mankind—and 
that we are not unmindful of the deep debt of grati- 
tude towards you, which rests upon us and upon all. 
We wish you to know, al the same time, that we are 
no blind worshippers of men; and if we greet you 
with expressions and demonstrations of uncommon 
regard and admiration, why, sir, it is really because 
we know something about you. It is because we are 
not altogether ignorant of the wonderful depth and 
variety of knowledge and lea ging you possess—of 
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the vigor of your pen in written discourse, and your 
unmatched power of speech in debate—of your pa- 
tience in toil and labor, your indomitable courage, 
your fearless independence, your unwavering devo- 
tion to principle, your unbending integrity—uniting 
to all this, as we know you do, dispositions the most 
kind, affectionate, tender, and humane, and habits of 
life and manners the most simple, pure, and unblame- 
able. Sir. if we are now to indulge ourselves in 
speaking of you as we know you, and as the world 
know you—in speaking of you as we really think and 
feel am afraid we should be found occupying 
round and employing language which might be 
deemed to belong more appropriately to those pos- 
thumous honors which, at some day—far, very far 
distant yet we trust—a grateful country will pay to 
your name and memory. And we forbear. We can- 
not speak of you at all, with truth, without employ- 
ing terms of commendation, which you might mis- 
take for flattery. And we wish you to know that we 
should be both afraid and ashamed to flatler you, or 
to attempt to do so. We are as incapable of offer- 
ing to a man of your age and character the noisome 
incense of mere personal compliment and flattery, as 
we know you would be incapable of receiving, or 
being gratified by it. But, sir, our hearts are full, 
and from the fulness of our hearts we speak. And 
at Jeast it may be allowed to us, though in your pre- 
sence, reverently to thank God that you are our 
country man— that he has been pleased to endow you 
otiginally with faculties seldom surpassed, as we be- 
lieve, in the most gifted menu—that he has enabled 
you to cultivate those faculties with an assiduity and 
success seldom equalled in the history of the human 
mind—and that all those noble faculties, thus culti- 
vated, have been devoted, through a long life, with 
singleness of heart, and honesty and fidelity of pur- 
se, to what you have deemed. and millions more 
ave deemed along with you, the cause of truth, of 
justice, of virtue, of human freedom, and of human 
appivess. These are just causes for thankfulness 
and gratitude, and we desire not to be or to appear 
unthankful, or wanting in gratitude. 

And now, sir, once more, as your obliged and 
grateful friends and fellow citizens—and invoking 
the choicest blessings of a kind and beneficent Pro- 
vidence on your aged head—we bid you a most hear- 
ty and affectionate welcome to our city. 

l Albany Evening Journal. 


MR. ADAMS'S REPLY. 

Mar. BARNARD AND FELLOW CiTIZENS—In contem- 
plating the multitude of faces of my fellow citizens 
which I now see before me—and for whose presence, 
as well as for the manifestations of the other favors 
which J have received from them, I am most grate- 
ful—{ feel that I have no language—as Í believe 
there is no language, capable of expressing my heart- 
felt acknowledgments. I would that my voice could 
reach every inan now before me, and that my words 
could sink into every heart. After what I have seen 
and heard, I feel that it is utterly impossible for me to 
say a single word, which shall be an adequate re- 
turn for your kindness to me. And I can but hope 
that every one here, whether he can hear me or not, 
will at least infer that for favors like these, J return, 
what only I can, my most grateful thanks. Thanks 
— thanks, and still thanks to you all. 

Fellow citizens—if you perceive any perturbation 
in the countenance of the man who now addresses 
you, I hope you will, in the indulgence of your hearts, 
consider that it is natural it should beso. If I ap- 
peared before you in the capacity of the first magis- 
trate of this country—a station, which it was my lot 
in former times to possess—I should feel—if you will 
pardon the classical allusion—as the boldest aud 

reatest of the Roman consuls felt, when tn the pre- 

ence of the people. Wherever else they went, they 
were preceded by the lictors, with the axe, the em- 
blem of their office, as the ministers of justice to the 
world. But when they came into the presence of 
the people, the axe was struck down and the fasces 
fell, in the presence and majesty of the people.— 
Were I addressing you in that capacity, I should feel 
as overawed in the presence of this assemblage, as 
did the Roman consul in presence of the people, his 
sovereign rulers. 

But, fellow citizens, I come before you, not pre- 
ceded by lictors—not in the possession of supreme 
power—but asa private individual, like the most of 
you who are now before me. If in the possession of 
power, I should naturally feel overawed at the pre- 
sence of the people, how much more now, when 
standing in the presence of the only sovereigns of 
the country? (Applause.) 

Fellow citizens—it is but one calendar month 
but four weeks, since | left my native village, and 
my humble residence in it, intending to visita corner 
of the stale of New. Lork— Lebanon Springs. My 
friend, who has addressed me, (ir. Barnard) has al- 

luded to the occasion which induced me to unde 
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take this excursion. It was in part in pursuit of the 
restoration of health to a dear relation; and not 
without the intent and hope, to benefit myself, hav- 
ing suffered much during the Jast spring from indis- 
position. I had intended only to devote four or five 
days to the enjoyment of the benefits which we hop- 
ed to derive from the Lebanon Springs. But when 
there, I was so much delighted with this very small 
portion of New York, that I was tempted to pro- 
ceed—first to the springs in your neighborhood, at 
Saratoga, then to Lake George, and Lake Cham- 
plain, until at length I found myself landed in the 
territory of a neighboring sovereign, and out of my 
own country. I devoted one week to the observa- 
tion of the condition, resources, and political situa- 
tion, and character of that country. I visited the, 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, and | met there with 
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J have imagined that I should have seen it as it is 
now? I had known too, the character of New York 
in the time that “tried men’s souls.“ ] had known 
hosts of her sons, whose fame is dear to all—such 
men as John Jay, as Alexander Hamilton, as Philip 
Schuyler, as George and De Witt Clinton, and many 
others whom [ cannot now enumerate. Names as 
familiar to me, as those of my own neighborhood and 
family. Aud if I may be permitted to go as far as 
my friend here has done, in speaking of the living. I 
may say, that I could name others, and that too withe 
out going far from this spol. who are eminently wor- 
thy of having their names coupled with those [ have 
enumerated. (Applause.) 

From an early period of my life, too, | have been 
connected with the state of New York by some of 
the tenderest ties of life. A beloved brother and 


manifestations of respect, which made me happy, sister, before the close of the last century, united 
because it exhibited a feeling friendly to the long their destinies with those of the citizens of your state. 
continuance of that peace and prosperity, which hap- It is but a day or two since, that J for the first time 
pily, in my opinion, has so recently beer. restored, met with the descendants of that beloved brother.— 
to us. | With them 1 exchanged my first congratulations, and 
Whenever I have been absent from my native it added no little to my gratification that I found 
country—whether that absence has been long or them in the possession of the choicest blessings which 
short I have always looked upon the day of my re- Heaven can bestow. 
turn as one most happy to me. Butoften as in the: Fellow citizens—It has been with difficulty that I 
course of my life J have been permitted to enjoy that have been enabled to express inyself so far in your 
satisfaction. never before was J so happy as when 1 presence. But what can I say? Inasmuch as the 
again found myself in the tate of New York. I was topics of popular oratory are generally confined to 
greeted even before J left the territory of the British subjects of political interest, it would not be possi- 
queen, by a deputation from one town, and that one ble for me to address you on any of the great inter- 
upon the very border of your state, inviting me, ests which agitate you, and me, and all of us. On 
to stop and exchange greetings with the citizens of political questions we cannot be unanimous. I said 
that place—the village of Ogdensburg. From thence: when 1 begun, that [| wished mv voice could reach 
I proceeded to view that great and wonderful mani- every ear, but could I wish so, if I should now speak 
festations of the work of Nature and of God—Nia- upon topics of political interest? Tiiose topies being 
gara Falls. From that place to this, I may say with- excluded, I can think of but one, on which | can hope 
out being charged with pride or vanity, I have come to return to you, a moiety of that gratitude which [ 
not alone—for the whole people of the state of New feel from my inmost soul. To that one will J burely 
York have been my companions. (Applause.) ' allude for a moment. 
Fellow citizens—to say that this was unexpected; Lingering as I am on the stage of public life, and, 
to me, you will all believe. What my feelings have! as many of you may think, lingering beyond the pe- 
been, I cannot express. You can perhaps imagine | riod when Nature calls for repose—while I remain 
what you would have felt, had you been greeted in the station which I now occupy in the congress of 
with such meetings from all sources—composed of the United States, if you, my hearers, as an assem- 
men of all pursuits—of every religious sect and de- bly, or if any one among you, as an individual, have 
‘womination—of every political party. I felt that iſ any object or purpose to promote, or any end to 
it were possible fur God to teach man a lesson not of secure. that he believes can in any way advance his 
pride but of humility, this most certainly must be the interests or increase his happiness, then, in the name 
way to do it. of God, I ask you to send your petitions to me! (Tre- 
Fellow citizens—I can but allude a moment to mendous cheering.) 1 hope that this is not trespass- 
that greatest and most glorious manifestation of the ing too far on politics. (Laughter and cheers.) I 
works of Nature and the Creator in the world. That! unhesitatingly promise to you, one and all, that if I 
stupendous cataract, placed as it is, upon the very | Can in any way serve you in that station, Iwill do it 
border of our land, seems an intimation from God | most cheerfully; regarding it as the choicest blessing 
Almighty to the visiter, that he has come to an un- | of God if I shall be thus enubled fo make some just 
common country—a country endowed by God and] return ſor the kind attentions which you have this 


Nature, beyond all its fellows. And I was happy to 
see that such bounties had not been bestowed in vain. 
That there were human intellects and human hearts, 
worthy to possess and improve such blessings—and 
to make them as complete as it is possible for hu- 
man ingenuity to render them. From that place to 
this, I have seen the same extraordinary and corres- 
ponding beauties of nature. Forests, requiring the 
exercise of the highest ingenuity and industry to 
subside. I have seen the primeval forest—the na- 
tural gift of the Creator—and [ have seen too, the 
highest trees oi those forests fall before the efforts 
of man. Agriculture too—such as I never witness- 
ed before—the natural products of the earth spring- 
ing up as it were spontaneously, and yet bearing the 
indications of the helping hand of man. Water- 
courses, too, such as no other land possesses. And 
with them all, the head and the hand and the heart, 
ad ret of turning them to the best advantage. 

have seen the cities rising out of these primeval 
forests—realizing tully the wonders of fabulous an- 
tiquity. Though I had often heard and read of this 
your glorious country, it would never have been pos- 
sible, had I died without the sight, to have even con- 
ceived of its majesty and glory. And then too, I 
sav’ the inhabitants of those cities and villages, as- 
sembling by turns every day, and sumetimes five or 
six times per day, and every where have | been greet- 
ed, if not by so great a multitude as I now see be- 
fore me, yet everywhere in proportional numbers, 
all tendering to me that warmth of feeling and wel- 
come, that 1 can never cease to remember. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Fellow citizens — the state of New York was not 
new in my affections, before this visit. I have known 
her principal city—even us it were, in its small be- 
ginnings. I knew it when it contamed scarce half 
the population of this, your beautiful city. I have 
seen il, during the progress of a somewhat long life, 
grow from being a small village until it is now one 
of the largest cities inthe world. Once too, but a 
whole generation has passed since that time, I had 
seen this city, aud frum what it was then, how could 


day bestowed upon me. 


MR. ADAMS IN BERKSHIRE. Mr. Adams, 
on his route homeward from this city, was received 
and entertained in a very handsome manner by the 
people of Pittsfield and vicinity. He was addressed, 
on his arrival, by the Hon. George N. Briggs. who 
alluded, in eloquent terms, to his long and distin- 
guished public services. Mr. Adams, in reply, 
spoke of the scnees amidst which he had passed his 
early youth, and of the influence which they exerted 
in forming his character and shaping his purposes. 

ln 1775,” said he, the minute men froma hun- 
dred towns in the province were marching ata mo- 
ment's warning, to the scene of opening war; many 
of them culled at my father’s house in Quincy (then 
Braintree,) and received the hospitality of John 
Adams. All were lodged in the house which the 
house would contain; others in the barns and wherev- 
er they could find a place. There were then in my 
father’s kitchen, some dozen or two of pewter spoons, 
and I well recollect going into the kitchen and seeing 
some of the men engaged in running those spoons inlo 
bullets for the use of the troops. Do you wonder,” 
said he, that a boy of seven years of age, who wit- 
nessed this scene, should be a patriot?” 

CINCINNATI ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
A public meeting of the Cincinnati Astronomical so- 
ciety was held in that city on the &th instant, at 
which Prof. MırcHEeLL gave a most interesting ac- 
count of his reception by the Hon. Joun Quincy 
Apams, the deep interest which he took in the suc- 
cess of the society, and the acceptance of the invita- 
tion to take part in the ceremony of Jaying the cor- 
ner stone of the observatory. A committee of twen- 
ty-five were appointed to act in conjunction with the 
board of control of the society, as a committee of 
arrangements, and to make preparations for the re- 
ceptionof this venerable statesman. The 7th of 
November has been selected as the day ou which the 
ceremunies of laying the corner stone of the obser. 
vatury shall take place. 
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Bank ITEMs. There are in the city of N. York 23 


banks, avgregate capital $23 000.000 
On the Ist inst. they held in specie 12 589.103 
their circulation 5.500 0000 

Discounts of commercial puper 31 000.000 
U. States and state stocks 9.000.000 
De posites 24,000,000 


‘These arein round numbers, and exhibit a remarka- 
ble state of things—twenty five millions of dollars, a larg- 
er sum than the capital of all the banks in the city. lay- 
ing on deposite, the owners drawing no interest—much 
ot i: of course waiting for investment, whilst the banks 
themselves have two dollars and a quarter in specie in 
vaulis, for every dollar cf notes in circulation! 

Discounts on undaubied securities can rendily be had 
at Boston or N. York for 3; a 4 per cent.; at Philadelphia 
at 41: at Baltirnore at 5. 

The New Hopg Delaware Bridge Co., has resurned 
specie payments. [ts nutes ure redeemed in Philadelphia 
at ; per cent. discount. 


Campuinge. The Boston Courier copies a notice of the 
deuth ot Caroline Kune, alias Fanny Byron, in conse- 
quence of the explosion of a spirit lamp, and adds,— 
“We learn from a gentleman who has curiosity enough 
to take note of such occurrences, that this is the forty- 
geren death which has been caused by the acciuental 
exnlusion uf the camphine oil.“ 


CHESAPEAKE AND Ogio CAN AL Comrany. A general 
meeting uf the company was held at Frederick. on the 
16th ingtunt General MeNEiLL was superseded by the 
election of Colonel James M. Coace of tuut city, as pre- 
sident of the company. 


Corron. Receipts at all the ports of the U. 


S. since lst Sept. 1842, 2,367,272 
do. same time last year, 1.662, 787 
do. year previous, 1,616,746 


Exports from all the ports of the U. States 

_ since lst September, 1842, 1,990,055 
du. same time last year, 1,438,733 
do. year previous 1,284 230 


Siocks on hand at New York, August 14, 57,500 
At N. Orleans, July 29, 13,612 
At Mobile, July 29, 1,348 
At Charleston, Aug. 4, 7,233 
At Savannah, Aug. 5, 4,369 
Receipts at New York, siuce 16 July 23,620 
Exports du. do. . 8,756 
Bales at do- do. 16.300 
Finer qualities rather scarce. 
rice. ire classification. 
Upland § Floridu, V. Orleans ꝙ Mobile. 
Inferior, 51405 5110 51 
Ordinary, 51 to 53 5; to6 
Middling, 65 10 63 63 0 6} 
Middlit.y fuir, 6; tu 67 7 10 7 
Fuir, tu 74 7510 65 
Good tair, 72108 8} to 87 
Fine, 9 wld 97 10 10 


Ii will appear from the above, that little over 100,000 
bales remains in the United States. The consumption 
of this country requires ubout 1,000 bales per duy—con- 
sequently the stuck is about adequate to serve the home 
consumption until the new crop arrives, suay to middle of 
November. 

Corron Crop or 1843. The United States crop of 
1842 tar excecded any prior year. [tia now ascertain- 
ed to have been abuut 2,400,000 bales. That season 


was . way—commenced early—the wea- 
ther Was sensonable. and frust did not occur till late.— 


The present senson commenced late, and the prospects 
are that 2,000,000 boles will not be ubtamed. An early 
frost would reduce it much below that. In Sou: h Caro- 
hua, Georgia, and a purt of Alabama, the crop has 
heretofore looked well this season, but in other parts ol 
Alabama, Lower Mississippi, und Louisiana, the cotton 
is congiderably injured, und the crop will be light. Ir 
the heavy rains experienced in this section have extended 
to the cotton Janda, greai injury must have been sustain- 
ed. A letter from Beaufort, North Carolina, of the 9th 
instant, says: Ihe cotton crops hereabouts are greatly 
injured by the very heavy rains. They have dropped 
the truit wofully, particularly the finer sor.“ Meanume 
the demand fur the article appears to be increasing, both 
at home and abroad. Our factories, instead of Tracing 
heavy stocks of goods on hand, have been cleared out, 
and are now at work tull huuded and in high spirits. 


Corn, at N. Y. 53 to 57 cis.; at Baltimore 51a 53 cents. 


Deatus during the lust week at New York 162, of 
which 49 were under one year of age, anu two were 
over 100 years, 22 died of consumption. 

Al Philadelphia 129. ut which 36 were under one year. 
nine were culured—20 died of consumption. 

At Ballimore 63, of which 28 were under one year, 
twelve were colored, (all free), and six died of cousump- 
tion. . 

Last week at Charleston, S. C. two whites and 12 
colored, of which 7 were children. 

Died at his residence, Woodberry Forrest, Madison 
county, Virgina, on the 19th of July last, Gen. William 
Madison, in the 82 year of hisage. Gen M. was a sol- 
dier of both wars, and was fur many years a member of 
the Virginia legislature. He was the youngest brother of 
Piesident Madison. 

Robert Adrain. L. L. D., formerly 
themuues Of Columbia College in 


rofessor of ma- 
ew York, died 
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residence in Talladega. He was on eloquent udvacnte 
of the bar, an upright judge on the bench, kind and be- 
nevolentin all the relations of life. Aged 55 yenra. 

f Tuscaloosa Munitor. 


Earraquake. A shock was distinctly felt in Burling- 
ton county, New Jersey. on the morning of the 12th Au- 
cust, between 7 and 8 o'clock accompanied with u low 
rumbling sound. 


AN Excampmuent. A military encampment is to take 
place at Hanover, (Penn.) on the 22d instant, which it is 
expected will be quite a grand affair. Among the com- 
panies to be present are the U. S. Flying Artillery, sta- 
tioned at Cariisle barracks, and the York Rifle, under 
command of capt. George Hay. Gov. Porter and staff 
is expected to be present. 


Excuance. New York on London 83a9, on Paris 
1 on Amsterdam 393; Hamburg 35; on Bre- 
men s 

Domestic exchange, New York on Boston and Phila- 
delphia 4; Baltimore }; Virginia 1; North Carolina 14; 
Charleston, South Carolina 4; Savannah, Angusta ž; 
Apalachicola 14; Mobile 14415; New Orleans 13a32; 
Nashville 2543; Louisville l3; St. Louis 13. 


Erections. Though withont particulars, we have 
sufheient returns tu determine the result in 


North Carolina. Four whigs and five laco represen- 
tauves are elected to congress, viz: 
Whigs. Locos, 


Thomas L. Clingman, 
Daniel M. Barringer, 

© Edmund Deberry, 
Kenneth Rayner, 


David S. Reid 

J R.J. Daniel, 
R. M. Saunders, 
A. H. Arrington, 
J. J. McKay. 

Though the whigs failed to elect a majority of the 
representatives, yet they have a large ageregate majori- 
ty ot the entire vote of the state. ‘hey attribute to the 
gerrymandering of the congressional districts by the lust 
legislature, the failure of two or three of their candidates, 
and especially the defeat of Mr. SraxLx, in the Edg- 
comb district. 

Tennessee. The most thorough canvass, and the 
warmest election of the present year, in this union, has 
just come off in Tennessee The state was allowed to 
be without representation in the United Sates senate for 


‘a long time, and on this election depended the choice of 


her two senators, her state legislature, (chosen to serve 
two yeare,) and a governor. The whigs have carried 
the state. Their candidate for governor, (Jones,) ix re 
elected by a majority of 4,204. The senute stands 14 
whigs, 11 loco; the house 40 whigs 35 loco—majority on 
joint ballot 8, which ensures the two U. S. senaturs.— 
But the locos have in this state, as in North Corolina, 
the odd representative to congress—five whigs and six 


locos being elected, viz: 
l Loco. 


ig. 
W. T. Senter, in 2d dis. 


A. Johnson, in Ist dis. 
D. S. Dickinson, in 7th. J. W. Blackwell, in 3d. 
J. H. Peyton, in 8th. A. Cullom, in 4th. 
J. B. Ashe, in 10th. G. W. Jones, in 5th. 


M. Brown, in II th. A. V. Brown, in 6 h. 
. C. Johnson, in 9ib. 

Although the whig candidate in the third district. was 
1 the whig majority fur governor in the district 
is 679. 

Alabama—we have but few returns from yet. —and 
they are undecisive. The Mobile Tribune states that 
Duxtet, (W.) is elected in the first district, by u majori- 
ty of 92. In the second district, four counties out of 
nine, give Perrir, (W.) a majority of 71. Thira district, 
result between. LEA. (W ) and Dixon H. Lewis. (L) not 
ascertained, but appearances are in favor of the latter. 
The other two districts not heard from. 

Kentucky has disappointed the whigs. Returnsso far 
as uscertuined, indicate that five of each party will be 
elected to congress trom that state. In the 5th district 
two whigs and ouc loco were run, and in it, J. 
Stone succeeded in consequence. In the 6th district 
T. Stone, (W.)—in the 7th W. P. Thompson, (W.) un 
in the 8th, Gerret Davis, (W) are elected. In the 9th, 
Frencn, (L.) beats L. W. Anderson, (W.) 300 votes 
In the 10th T. W. ‘Trssats, (L.) is elected. The four 


first districts not yet ascertained, 


Indiana, goes decidedly against the whigs. In 24 
counties the loco candidate for governor, (Howarp,) has 
a gain of 5,118 votes over the vote of 1840. Bigger, (W.) 
is no duubt beaten. A majority of loco cungressmen are 
also elected from this state trom appearances. 
Districts 1. Robert Dale Owen, (L.) 
2. ‘Thus. J. Healey, (L.) 
3 Thos. Smith, (L.) 
4. Caleb B. Smith, (W.) 
6. William J. Brown, (L.) 
7. Edward McGaughey, (W.) 
Two districts to hear from. 
Illinois. The Ist district, which in 1840 gave 2000 loco 
majority, as far as received stands: 


Morrison, (W.) Smith, (L.) 
Belleville, 158 pee 
llinoisiown 94 — 
Ridge Prairie, 50 — 
Labanon, 95 nes 
Cahokin, — 50 
Centerville, — 175 
Higgins, — 70 
Oyle’e, 120 — 
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Frovr. During the depression of the price of flour 
the past year in England. 278. 6. l. was the . 
of fluur in Canada. This with the addiuon of 8 per 
cent. premium for exchanre. 2} per cent. commission; 
38. 6d. freight; 75 duty,and Is. (4 per cent.) for insurance, 
made a barrel of our laid down in Liverpool, com 
1 At present, foreign wheat cannot be importe 
ed into England without a loss of 10s. per quarter. 

Account of flour and wheat arrived at ude water by 
the New York canal. 


lat week in August. Total to Tth August. 

Flour, bols. W heat, bu. Fer bbls, I 't bu. 
1839, 7,119 5.390 331,743 113.418 
1840, 32.914 7.812 661.764 221,553 
1841. 25 501 13.838 630,125 130.928 
1842, 18.426 16.995 554.320 247,931 
1843, 38,241 32 289 731,044 223,340 


Taking fluur and wheat together (the wheat reduced 
t^ bbls. of five bushel<) there urrived at tide water to the 
Mth Angust instant, 775,7 12 barrele—against 706,074 bare 
rels in 1840, the largest arrival in any previous year. 

[Albany Argus. 
The aggregute expor's to Ist of August tur five sea- 
vous Was— 


Teurs. Tolls. W hent. Flour. 

1839, 109.319 309,605 138,871 
1840, 155,461 311.212 341.514 
1841, 199 242 386.171 367.754 
1841, 170,475 336.475 278,287 
1843 238,970 727,347 434,189 


The equivalent of the flour and wheat reduced to 
bushels, which was received at Buffalo tu Ist of August, 
fur three seasons, would cumpare as follows: 
84 1842. 1843. 

2.223.502 1.067, 558 3,145, 105 

Prices have declined. At N. York, western runges 
from 84 25 to $5; ut Baltimore $4 50 tu 84 87}, accurde 
ing ly brund. New flour generally at $4 75. 


Foreien Srigirs. ‘The quantity, value, and duty on 
ureign spirits, unported at the port of New York tn the 
year 1342, were us follows: 
Gallons, 
911,639 


Duties. 
8256, 20 70 
LV. Y. Jour. Com. 


Macxrnkl. The Halifax papers state that the coast 
of Nuva Scotia is now visited by mackerel and herring 
in lurger quantities than ever were known at this seasun. 
In the straits uf Canso the people are taking them with 
seines—a circumstance without parallel for the last thirty 
years. 


RirLE sgoorinc. Mr. Clark, with his improved rifle, 
in ien ehots, 200 yards, for a bet of two to one, beat ge- 
neral Dunhain, of West Troy, selected as the best of 
marksinen, with the best rifle of the common construe- 
tion, 22 inches in the ten shots. Only one of Clark's 
shots was as fur as three inclies from the centre. Ihe 
uggregate of general D's ten shots was 263, and Mr. C's 
ten, 232 inches from the centre, though a heavy wind 
was blow)ug at the ume. 


Streamers. The Acadia left Boston on the 16th for 
Liverpool, with 46 passe. gers, 14,000 letters, and fifty 
bushels of papers. 

‘Lhe Great Western left New York on the J7th—all ber 
space was engaged beture the first of July, she thereture 
gues with a full cargo. 


Stocks fully maintain their prices at N. York. U. S. 


65 114; 5's 1033; New York Ts 1093: do. 6s 107; do. 


5’s 992; Ohio 6's 904; Kentucky 6's 97; Iinnois bonds 
393; indiana bonds 31. At Pinladelptna: city 5's 1022, 
‘lenneasee 6's, 82. At Baltunore, city 6's 934 a 99; 
arate 6's 69; a 60; B. & O. R. R. 6˙8 103 asked, 102 o flere 
ed. 
It being now understood that the United States reve- 
nue for the yeur, will be fully equal to the estimates. gu- 
verninent will require no additional loau, and their stuck 
will probubly advance aguin. 


SL AVxk xs A large Baltimore clipper looking schooner, 
was seen io land a cargo of slaves on the lst August, a 
few miles west of Matanzas, Cuba, and sailed again in 
two hours. ‘Ihe slaves were nearly all sick of an epi- 
demic, but were hurried off into the interior! Inquiries 
where they had becu cunceuled, up to the Sth, were un- 
availing. 


A Sraver. The Portuguese brig Progresso, with 440 
elu ves on bourd, was captured by the British ship Cle- 
oputra, on the 27h uf april, near the Cape ot Good 

ope. 

ANOTHER SEIZURE. A lot of cloths, &c., clandestine- 
ly landed at Black Rock, to evade our revenue lawe, 
fuund their way into hands of officer Best, of Buffalo, 
: few days ago,—who intends to share them with Uncle 

am. 


Wueat. Prices at New York range abont 81; at 
Baltimore 96 cts. to $1 for good red; white 8104. , 


YELLOW PAVER. At 1 1 Hospital, N. Orleans, 
for 24 hours ending the 7th, 1 death, 5 admissione, 2 dis- 
charged, and 14 cases remaining of the fever. On the 
luth irst. ouly one new case is reported; on the Illi two. 

From New Granada, Carthagena, aod Havana, 
we have accounts of the fever prevailing fatally; 
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the next cOngress, Santa Fe marauders, navy items. 

STATES OF THE UNION—Muryland, electioneering. ex- 
tra session suggested, S. Carolina. Georgia, Mississippi, 
Illinois, loan negotiation, Oregon, Methodist missionaries. 

CHANCELLOR KentT— invitation, and reply. 

Pol rrical— Presidential, national convention question. 

J. Q. Apass? letter on slavery. 

ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

AGRICCLTURE— Mr. Everett’s speech, manufactures and 
commerce—speeches of Lord Morpeth and Mr. Coleman. 
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The English steamer Hibernia, reached Liverpool 
from Boston, via Halifax, on the 27th July, in eleven 
days, including detention at Halifax—and in nine 
days from the latter. The Great Western, was in 
twenty-four hours before the Hibernia, having left 
New York three days before her. The Margaret 
steamer reached Liverpool on the 2lst ult. with the 

assengers of the unfortunate Columbia,—by the 
oss of which, the Glasgow underwriters will suffer 
£40,000. 

The Hibernia left Liverpool on the 4th, and arriv- 
ed again at Boston on the 18th inst., with 63 passen- 
gers, having landed 9 at Halifax. 

The Great Western which left Liverpool on the 
5th, arrived at N. York on the 2lst, after a rough 
passage of 151 days, yards down and topmasts struck 
the whole way. She brought 121 passengers and a 


full freight. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Liverpool, Aug. 4. TRADE AND MANUFACTURES— 
quiescent for some time past. Business at Liverpool, 
and other markets, had not improved. The Liver- 
pool Mercury of the 4th says there was a fair con- 
sumptive demand for most leading articles, with the 
exception of sugar, which was unusually limited, 
and prices remained unchanged. There had been 
some advance in the prices of corn, but no change in 
the rate of duty. 

Inthe manufacturing and iron districts there con- 
tinued to exist the greatest depression. 

Money was abundant, but the funds were depress- 
ed in consequence of the unsatisfactory state of po- 
litical affairs. 

Tue Harvest. The critical period for the Eng- 
lish crops was at hand, and recent heavy rains had 
awakened serious apprehensions, but as yet it was 
only apprehension. Harvest will be latter than 
usual. Wilmers Commercial article of August 4, says: 

The weather for the Jast fortnight has not been 
very propitious for the crops—frequent rain, a low 
temperature, and the absence, except occasionally, 
of warmth and sunshine. During the last three days 
the rains have been heavy and frequent. All this has 
the effect of retarding the ripening and filling of the 
grain. The potatoe and turnip crops will be more 
than they have been for years. When the last 
steamer sailed, a kind of panic prevailed in the corn 
market; prices were rising, speculators were busy, 
and great fears existed that the stock in hand would 
not last until the new crop was got in. At this sea- 
son—always a critical one for the crop—speculation 
is rife, but in the present instance, it subsided sooner 
than might have been anticipated. The ill timed 
and heavy rains of the last day or two will, in all 
probability, influence the London and Wakefield, as 
they have already done the Liverpool market. At 
the time we wri 1 the weather continues most 
unpropitious for the cro heavy rains, and the 
mercury falling. The harvest, it is clear, will be 
Jate, and therefore a precarious one. 

Leeds Mercury says: The weather has been un- 
settled during a considerable part of the present 
week, but tolerable progress has been made in the 
hay harvest in the two or three fine days and in some 
portion of other days. The corn crops advance ra- 
ther slowly toward maturity, but the grain feeds well, 
and looks healthy. In some districts the wheat and 
oats are partially lodged by the heavy rain but brisk 
winds have contributed to recover them. 

Vol. XIV—SId. 26. 
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has been more settled and favorable, still at times 

cloudy, and not the best suited for furthering the 

progress of hay making. There isa good deal of 
ay yet to be made and carried. 

Brighton Gazette, says: We have had very little 
sun since our last, and the wheat ripens very slowly, 
we are sorry to hear of a great many pieces being 
blighted in this neighborhood and some farmers have 
cut several acres, the produce of which, we are told, 
is not worth much more than the straw. 


It is now generally stated, says the London Globe, 
that the houses of parliament will not be prorogued 
until the last week in August. 

In the house of lords on the evening of the 3d 
inst. Lord Brougham made a bitter complaint of “the 
ribaldry, the libel, the slander, the falsehood, mixed 
up with an equal proportion of malice” displayed in 
an article in the London Examiner relating to him- 
self. He complained of this as a breach of privi- 
lege, and said that he should prosecute it as such im- 
mediately, were not the session about to close, so that 
the imprisonment to which the house might sentence 
the publisher would be unduly short. But he pledg- 
ed himself to call the attention of the house to the 
breach of privilege at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion, and to prosecute the offender for libel in the 
civil courts. 

On the evening of the Ist inst., Mr. Ward brought 
forward his motion for an address to the queen, affir- 
ming the (Protestant) church of Ireland to be among 
the most prominent grievances of her people and 
pledging the house to co-operate with her in a new 
settlement of the property of that church. Lord 
Elliot, the Irish secretary, replied to Mr. Ward's 
speech, and the debate was then adjourned to the 
nextnight. During the course of the second even- 
ing’s debate, however, the house was obliged to ad- 
journ for wantof a quorum, and Mr. Ward signified 
that he should not call up his motion again. 


The most important debate was in the house of 
the commons upon the 28th upon “the state of the 
country.” It was introduced by Lord J. Russell. on 
a motion for going into committee of supply. His 
speech was a general review of the proceedings of 
the session, in the course of which he adverted to 
our new tariff, and spoke warmly in favor of plans 
for opening a market for produce in Great Britain 
in return for our abandonment of high duties on 
British imports; although he said nothing in favor of 
a substantial reciprocity. In allusion to Ireland he 
expressed the opinion that O’Connell’s repeal meet- 
ings were illegal, but that any conviction would now 
be impossible, and that the agitation could not be 
suppressed without a “redress of grievances.” 

Sir Robert Peel in reply rested in opening upon 
the support given to government by the house. He 
referred confidently to the measures adopted, and to 
the course pursued with regard to France, this coun- 
try, and the east. With regard to this country, he 
was not disposed to make unilateral“ concessions 
nor to enter upon the subject of ‘commercial trea- 
tries.“ [This excited laughter.) But he claimed 
that there had been an improvement in trade with 
this country during the last six months, notwith- 
standing what he called our prohibitory duties.” 
With regard to Ireland, he repeated that the minis- 
ters would leave no effort untried to maintain the le- 
gislative union, but that they would be forced into 
no unnecessary coercion or violence. 

Lord Herrick and Mr. Hume followed in opposi- 
tion, and Lord Palmerston on the same side made an 
extended speech on the foreign policy of the minis- 
try, which was supported by other speakers, when 
the debate was adjourned and was not again taken 
up before the 4th. 


In the house of commons on the 3d, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply to a question put by Mr. Christopher, 
whether the agricultural produce of Maine would 
be introduced in England under the treaty of Wash- 
ington ata colonial duty, said that the 3d article of 
the treaty had reference exclusively to the tract of 
country known as the disputed territory, the produce 
of which is almost exclusively timber. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th ult. quotes a 
letter from Palermo of the Ist. announcing that the 
treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Na- 
ples was signed on the 26th of June, and had been 
forwarded to London for ratification. 


Preston Chronicle, says: This week the weather 


M. Ribiero, secretary to the Brazilian ambassa- 
dor charged with the negotiation of a new commer- 
cial treaty, has arrived in London. 

Liverpool, Aug. 4. The London papers of last 
night contain a treasury minute, dated July 25th, 
which declares that ic has come to the knowledge of 
the government that certain officers in the revenue 
department of Jreland have connected themselves 
with the repeal association, and it is intimated that 
unless such officers immediately withdraw from such 
associations, dismissals will follow the refusal. 


Wates. The outrages of “Rebecca ard her daugh- 
ters” still continue, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
authorities to suppress them. The military demon- 
strations at Carmarthen have induced the “rebels” to 
turn their attention towards Swansea, where there 
are not so many red-coats to molest them. The 
Swansea Journal states that a large party, consisting 
of about two hundred on foot, headed by Rebecca 
herself, arrayed all in white, and mounted ona 
white horse, were seen approaching the Belgoed 
toll-bar, a few days since, from the direction of Pon- 
tardulais. The object of the visit was easily sur- 
mised, and the few inhabitants in the neighborhood 
soon retired within doors. Rebecca advanced to the 
toll-house and demanded admittance, which having 
been given, she directed a few of her troops to carry 
out the toll-collector's goods and chattels to the side 
of the road, and to protect them from all injury un- 
til they had completed the object of their mission. 
She then gave the word of command for the total 
demolition of the house and bar, and within five mi- 
nutes the latter was cut to pieces, the house in ruins, 
and the whole party in full retreat. During the 
time of demolition, a portionof them kept firing 
guns and huzzaing. They took the Carmarthen road, 
and separated in various ways. 

The trials of such of Rebecca’s daughters as are 
in custody have been removed by certiorari from Ca- 
marthen to the court of Queen’s bench. 

The next day, the quiet and peaceable village of 
Devinnock, in Breconshire, was thrown into great 
consternation, on discovering that the Rebeccaites 
had destroyed the Devil's Bridge,“ lutely erected 
over the Senai. It is believed that the excitement 
which now prevails throughout the whole southern 
portion of the principality will not cease until some 
means be adopted to relieve the inhabitants of their 
grievances in the shape of heavy and frequent tolls. 

The disturbances of the peasantry in Wales conti- 
nued, and seemed to have become more extensive and 
alarming. The government had despatched Mr. Hall, 
as a commissioner to the disturbed counties to inves- 
tigate the cause of the complaints and disorders of 
„Rebecca and her children,” and report what mea- 
sures were necessary to remove any real evils. A 
correspendent of the times sums up the grievances of 
the Welsh as arising from the exorbitant taxation on 
travel attendant on the turnpike and toll-bar system, 
as existing in Wales; from the oppressive operation 
of the New Poor Law, and from the increasing 
amount of the tithes. The disaffection appears to be 
very general, even among those who have taken no 
part in the riots; but it does not have any connection 
with the political divisions of other parts of the king- 
dom. There had thus far been no collisions between 
them and the soldiery, but there have been some severe 
contests between the peasantry and the constables. 
Some cases of arms and ammunition had been seized 
on the way to parties charged with participating in 
the riots for the destruction of turnpike gates. 

The accounts, from impartial authorities, of the state 
of the farmers and peasantry, and the wretchedly 
small returns which they receive for their Jabor, are 
surprising and distressing. It seems wonderful that 
n disaffection had not shown itself in disorder be- 

ore. 

The nocturnal outrages of these lawless individuals 
are 5 in atrocity throughout Wales. The 
magistrates who are using every exertion to put them 
down, had employed a number of pensioners along 
with the police constables to arrest the offenders, but, 
as the pensioners had shown no disposition to do their 
duty, they were discharged by the magistrates of 
Carmarthen. The rioters have stated it to be their 
determination to raze the Carmarthen workhouse to 
the ground in August next. The borough magistrates 
have since held a meeting, and taken down the depo- 
sitions of several persons, which they forwarded to 
Sir James Graham. 
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The latest intelligence from this district is the fol- 
lowing: 

t Swansea, Jug. 4, 7 o'clock, 4. M. Nosooner were 
the parties whose examination was sent you in my 
Jast report committed, than the Rebeccaites, as if 
to show the wantonness of their power, and their ut- 
ter contempt of the very large military and police 
force assembled at this place, actually destroyed three 
gates, and broke in the doors and windows of a toll- 
house.” 


THE LAUNCH OF THE GREAT IRON OTEAMSHIP.— 
The “Greet Britain,” intended for the trade between 
Liverpool and New York, and the largest steam ship 
ever built, was launched with great pomp and cere- 
mony on the 19th. Prince Albert was present. Bris- 
tol was thronged with nobility and gentry from all 

rts of the kingdom. The banqueting-room adjoin- 
Ing the works of the steam ship company was fitted 
up to accommodate six hundred persons, and was 
gorgeously lined throughout with crimson and white. 
A large number of ladies were present at the banquet, 
and contributed much of course, to the liveliness and 
spirit of the scene. The prince was ushered into the 
ante-room, and thence conducted to the deck of the 
ship, after viewing all her internal arrangements, he 
entered the banquetroom. Afler the sumptuous ban- 
quet was over, the prince reascended the platform, 
and proceeded to a handsome Chinese shaped temple 
‘at the end of it, where he gave the ship the name of 
the Great Britain, by dashing a bottle of wine at her 
bow. The ship was then launched, amidst the shouts 
of the multitude. 

The Great Britain. is a splendid floating-palace, 
every way. She will accommodate about 300 first 
class passengers, besides carrying 1,500 tons of goods. 
Her in length is 320 feet, and her tonnage 3,500.— 
She is clincker-built and double riveted throughout. 


The hull is divided into five compartments; the decks | R 


are five in number; and she will be propelled by the 
Archimedian screw, of the size required by the four 
engines, of 1,200 horse power each. 

meeting had been held in Liverpool where reso- 
lutions were passed and subscriptions voted for a mo- 
nument to Father Mathew.” 

On the motion of the chancellor of the exchequer 
a loan of £150,000 has been granted to those West 
India islands which suffered most severely from the 
late hurricane. The gradual repayment is to be gua- 
ranteed by the different colonial legislatures. 

An extract from a parliamentary paper is going the 
round of the English press, which professes to give 
an account of the trade between Great Britain and 
the United States, from which it would seem that the 
amount of exports last year to America was less by 
one-half than that of the year preceding. 

Letters from London state the that Illinois commis- 
sioners have not as yet succeeded in the object of 
their mission—the raising of a sum of money suff- 
cient to complete the canal. They are, however, 
very sanguine of their ultimate success in the matter. 
The writer of the letters seems to think that it will 
be a work of time, and that it may be necessary to 
send outa person from Englannd to examine person- 
ally as to whether the sum proposed to be loaned will 
be sufficient for the completion of the canal. 


In the court of bankruptcy, in the matter of Wright 
and Biddulph’s bankruptcy, an application was made 
by a gentleman on the part of the governor and state 
of Illinois, North America. to participate in dividend 
now in the course of payment out of the estate in the 
sum of £19,756 5s. Sd. on account of bonds which 
the bankrupts held at the time of their failure. This 
was opposed by the assignees on the ground that some 
part of the debt was bad, the bonus having been at 
the time they obtained them in a state of insolvency, 
and unable to pay itsown dividend. The application 
was granted. 


Marriage act. The following bill was passed in 
the house of lords on the 2lst ult. 

‘(Whereas marriages have in divers instances been 
had and celebrated in Ireland hy Presbyterian and 
other Prostestant dissenting ministers or teachers, or 
those who at the time of such marriages had been 
such, between persons being of the same or different 
religious persuasions, and it is expedient to confirm 
such marriages: be it therefore enacted, by the 
queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same— 

“1l. That all marriages heretofore had and cele- 
brated in Ireland by Presbyterians or other Protestant 
dissenting ministers or teachers, or those who at the 
time of such marriages had been such, shall be, and 
shall be adjudged and taken to have been and to be, 
of the same force and effect in law as if such mar- 
riages had been had and solemnized by clergymen of 
the said united church of England and Ireland, and 
of no other force or effect whatsoever. 


‘sermon delivered, more dignified, more practically 
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where he had been holding one of his “monster 
meetings.” He handed in £270 from Newfoundland, 
and pro the admission of Mr. V., O Conner 
Blake, son-in-law of lord French, and of sir Richard 
Musgrave, as members. The repeal rent for the 
week was announced to be £2004. Mr. O Connell 
said he had received a letter from M. Ledru Rollin, 
which he had not time to translate then; but he 
should propose an adjournment to the 4th, when he 
would be prepared to read it. 

The Dublin Freeman says that the numbers pre- 
sent at Castlebar were from 250,000 to 300,000. Mr. 
O'Connell told them that he would go back to Dub 
lin and let his repealers there know that he had all 
Connaught with himn—men, women, and childreo.— 
We quote a passage or two from his speech, which, 
on the whole, was much the same with its predecee 
sors: 

‘The next step which he would take in the repeal 
movement would be to appoint arbitrators in the 
place of the dismissed magistrates; and when this 
system had been established and completed in all iu 
details, he would turn his attention to the formation 
of a protective council or association, to consist of 
300 gentlemen, who would assemble in Dublin. He 
could not leave the Irish people in the position which 
they now occupied. They were the most fleeced 
people in the world—the most oppressed people in 
world ( ae They were oppressed and persecuted 
to the death by grinding parsons, by grinding land. 
lords, by grinding agents.” 

The hon. and learned gentleman: then described ia 
detail the many blessings, social, political, and relr 
gious, which he maintained would be secured to the 
Irish people by the attainment of repeal. The total 
abolition of the tithe-rent charge—the abolition of 
8 of grand jury cases vote by 

allot—manhood suffrage, and an equitable arrange - 
ment of the relation between landlord and tenant,on 
a principle, which, while it recognised the rights of 
property, would also enforce the due performance of 
its duties. These were buta few of the many glo 
rious advantages which would be secured to the coun- 
try by the restoration of her native parliament. 

At the subsequent banquet the archbishop of Tuam 
was present, and made a speech, short, and of no 
particular interest. 

Mr. O'Connell had a great gathering at Enniscor- 
thy on the 20th of July. Present, as usual, from 
200,000 to 300,000. The remarkable feature was 
that the soldiers of the 11th regiment, about one half 
of which is Irish, cheered the 7 N as 
they passed. Nearly all the Catholic clergy of the 
diocese were present. The speech-making eshibit- 
ed nothing new. Mr. O'Connell lugged im, accord- 
ing to his wont, the old story of 300 Wexford ladies 
who are said to have been murdered by Cromwell's 
soldiers. ; 

The liberator held his second Galway gathering 
on the 23d.. He sharply rebuked the people of a 
small village called Ahascragh, for attacking some 
policemen, who were taking down the triumphal 
arches that had been erected. He said he would 
blot Ahascragh from the map of Ireland, and refuse 
to enroll one of its inhabitants on the books of the 
association.“ 

An anti-repeal meeting had been held at Belfast, 
at which resolutions were adopted, and further move 
ments voted for the defence of the “property, lives, 
and liberties” of the Protestants of Ulster. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a royal ordinance 
promoting the Prince de Joinville to the rank of rear 
admiral. 

This ordinance is followed by the marriage act of 
the prince with the princess of the Brazils, which 
was signed on the 31st ult., in the palace of Neuilly, 
in presence of the royal family, Marshal Soult, M. 
Guizot, the minister of the Brazils, Baron Pasquier, 
5 of France), and the Duke de Cazes 
grand referendary of the chamber of peers), acting 
as the civil officers. We learn from the Journal des 
Debats, that the princess brought her husband, as 
dower first, 1,000,000f. in specie; secondly, a reve 
nue of 180.000f. arising from Brazilian stock; third 
ly, 25 leagues of territory, in the province of Santa 
Catarina, at the choice of the prince; fourthly, a 
yearly income of 26,000f., together with jewels to 
the amount of 200,000f.; fifthly, a present from the 
emperor of the Brazils of 300,000 francs for her 
outfit. Independently of these advantages, she is to 
succeed to the throne of the Brazils, to the exclu 
sion even of her eldest sister, if the emperor Don 
Pedro II., and the princess Januaria, the presump- 
tive heiress to the crown, should die without issue. 

A French squadron sailed from Toulon on the 260 
to observe the movements of a Turkish fleet which 
had arrived off Tunis. 

The chamber of deputies closed their session on 
the 8th July, it having continued seven months ands 


“2. And be it enacted that this act may be amend- 
ed, altered or repealed by any act to be passed in 
this present session of parliament.” 

Tue Rev. Dr. Dzwzr. This eminent minister 
of the Unitarian church, New York, preached in Li- 
verpool at Renshaw street chapel, and at Paradise 
street, making such an impression on his auditors, 
especially by his discourse at Renshaw street, as will 
not be soon forgotten. Never, it is believed, was a 


useful, or more encouraging to the best tendencies of 
our nature. [Liverpool Mercury. 


Cuorcn or Scottanp. The violence of hostile 
feeling created by the dissension in the church of 
Scotland, is shown by the following paragraph, from 
the Inverness Courter: 

Lochbroom church— Unchristian violation. On Sun- 
day last the Rev. Mackenzie, Locharron, proceeded 
to Lochbroom to declare the church vacant, in terms 
of the order from the general assembly and presby- 
tery. The bell-rope was cut, and the principal door, 
which had been left open for the last twelve months 
was found nailed up. An entrance, however, was 
effected, and on the rev. gentleman ascending the 
pulpit, he found there the carcase of a dog in a state 
of putrefaction! The horror and disgust inspired by 
such a desecration we need not attempt to describe. 


The carcase was carried out by one of the men 
present, and the service proceeded, some persons, 
however, disturbing the congregation b throwing 
stones into the church during the time of divine ser- 
vice. An examination has been made into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and a reward of £20 has been 
offered by Mr. Davidson, of Tulloch, for the perpe- 
trator of the offence. The Rev. J. Macleod, minister 
of Morven, is to be 5 to the church of Loch- 
broom, now vacant by the demission of the Rev. Dr. 
oss. 

The disruption in the church establishment is now 
full and complete. By the last accounts it appears 
that upwards of four hundred and fifty of the most 
zealous and able ministers have seceded, relinquished 
their temporalities, and abandoned all connection 
with the state. Making allowance for the wordly 
wisdom displayed in ascertaining beforehand the de- 
gree of public rapport likely to be received, and ad- 
mitting that church extension may have been one of 
the mainsprings of the movement, it is impossible to 
3 the sincerity of men who have taken such a 
ecided step, or to avoid respecting the disinterested 
zeal which has induced so many to leave house and 
home, and frequently in the decline of life, and sur- 
rounded by families, to throw themselves upon the 
world, and trust to the precarious substitute of a vol- 
untary subscription, in place of the established legal 
provision which they had for so many years counted 
upon as securely as any landlord in the realm upon 
the rental of his estate. 


IRELAND remains very much in the position our 
previous accounts left her. The government had in- 
dicated no new coercive demonstrations, other than 
the steady, quiet accumulation of troops, which now 
amount to 35,000 upon the island, —and effective ar- 
rangements of steamers and ships of the navy, by 
means of which a much larger force could at a mo- 
ment be moved upon any given spot from over the 
channel. An order has been received at the Royal 
Artillery barracks, Woolwich, for an entire compa- 
ny of that corps to proceed forthwith to Ireland. 

The lords of the treasury had issued a minute, 
which had been received at Dublin, and a copy for- 
warded to every person holding office under govern- 
ment, threatening with immediate dismissal every in- 
dividual who connects himself in any way, however 
remote, with the agitation for the repeal of the union. 
The repealers will, of course, regard this asa mere 
brutum fulmen, and laugh at it accordingly. 

Mr. O'Connell has invited Sherman Crawford and 
the vest of Ireland’s landlords to become members 
of the Repeal Association. He says, in his letter, 
“that the relations between landlord and tenant can- 
not possibly be suffered to remain as they are. There 
must be an end put tothe wholesale massacres of the 
clearance system. There must be an end put to the 
retaliatory associations of agents, landlords, and in- 
coming tenants. The stain of blood must be effa- 
ced by obliterating its causes, and that can be done 
only by an arrangement consented to, and concurred 
in, by the best class of land lord, and rendered suffi- 
ciently protective of the occupying tenants. No- 
thing can be more absurd than to accuse the repeal- 
ers of a desire for separation or for revolutionary 
violence. What we want is to preserve and improve 
the social state—not to injure it. What we desire 
is to consolidate the connection with England upon 
a popular basis—not to sever it.” 

The usual weekly meeting of the Dublin Repeal 
Association was held on the Ist inst. Mr. O Connell 
was present, having just arrived from Castlebar, 
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half, during which 125 public sittings were held, and 
43 meetings in committee rooms. The chamber of 
Peers still continue in session. 


Frencn Finance. The national debt of France, 

which in 1572, under Charles XI., was only 17,000,- 
OUOf., was, in 1832. 5,417,495,017f. At the present 
time it is almost 7,000,000,000f. France has already 
been bankrupt six times, viz: Under Sully, who de- 
ducted the interest formerly paid on the capital; at 
the end of Louis XIV’sreign, under Desmaret, who 
paid neither capital or interest; at the fall of the 
‘systeme law,” under Lepelletier; under the Abbe 
Terrai, who did not pay the assignment; during the 
revolution after the creation of 45,000,000 of mort- 
gages; lastly in 1799 by the reduction of two-thirds 
of the debt. 

The persons employed in the offices of the several 
ministers amount, collectively, to 2,380, and are thus 
divided: foreign affairs 114, commerce 133, finances 
896, war 498, interior 262, public instruction 135, 
justice 132, marine 310. The credits granted for 
the payment of the salaries of the whole amount to 
upwards of 6,500,000f., or 2,500fr. for each upon 
the average. 

De Tocqueville intends to improve and complete 
his report upon the penitentiary system, and is anx- 
fous for further documents from this country on the 
subject. 

The correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: “The Paris opposition papers insist that the 
ministry were signally defeated in the chamber of 
deputies. The upshot, however, is, that Messrs, 
Soult and Guizot remain seated, and more firmly, in 
their office arm-chairs. A budget of fourteen hua 
dred millions of francs is put at their disposal; to be 
sure, they will have to manage an estimated deficit 
of sixty millions; but this beautiful France seems 
inexhaustible, and is now tranquil in every part. All 
that could reasonably be required for the dynasty, 
the army and navy fortifications, Algeria, secret ser- 
vice, colonies and distant occupations, largesses, fo- 
reign policy, and even for rail roads, has been grant- 
ed. More has been done for the government than 
the nation; and the cabinet was actually relieved by 
the denials or modifications which some of its chief 
bills underwent. 

We have a curious piece of information in the 


National, the chief republican organ in France. It in English, which the other ministers refused to sign. 


relates that N evening (anniversary of the 
demolition o 

the republicans of the United States in favor of Ireland. 
At the democratic union, adds the National, one 
hundred or more persons were present—deputies of 
the extreme left, members of the institute, liberal 


editors, commanders and officers of the National 
“The sympathies of the democracy of 


Guard. 
France in behalf of the Irish were fervidly express- 
ed by speakers and echoed by the assemblage.” 
Ledru Rollin, who is the active leader of the ex- 
treme left in the chamber of deputies, set on foot a 
subscription for the repeal chest; he will carry the 

roceeds to Ireland, and there bear testimony to 

rench sentiment, and will assure the Irish that if 
acontestof force of arms should ensue, France will 
not be wanting tu Ireland any more than she was to 
America half a century ago, when the colonies glo- 
riously struggled for independence.” I ama little 
impatient to kuow how this mission will be viewed 
by the French government and by O’Connell himself. 
The Paris Siecle contains a long letter, dated Lon- 
don, the Sth instant, from Leon Fauches, one of the 
late editors of the Courrier Francais, who has figur- 
ed as a volunteer or delegate in the anti-slavery con- 
ventions. He treats the Irish question in another 
French sense. He affirms that France is not Catho- 
lic enough for the liberator, and that her aid would 
be refused. All London, he continues, believed for 
a week, on the authority of two or three newspapers, 


that fifteen hundred French officers with arms and! 


baggage had landed in Dublin. He opines that 
O'Connell does not mean a civil war, because it 


would dethrone him; that the scheme of “fixity of 


tenure” is nothing less than confiscation for the 
landlords; and, finally, that the Irish seem to have 
been created to expiate the sins of England. I could 
give you several French accounts of the Irish crisis 
still more whimsical. 

The conservative and court organ evidently fans 
the Irish agitation. 


tant church in Ireland is “an odious and insufferable 
iniquity at the present era—one which must soon be 
swept from the face of the earth.” The Paris 
Globe, a ministerial paper, thinks that Peel did 


right in forcing the house to decide whether the mi- 
nisters should be left to their own judgment and dis- 


cretion in the management of the Irish case. Such 
I waderstand to be the real import of the final vote 
om Wednesday night.” 


the Bastille) a grand banquet took 
place to correspond to the views and demonstrations of 


It concludes with declaring that 
the maintenance of the supremacy of the Protes- 


A letter from a gentleman in England to his bro- 
ther in this city, published in the Sun, says: “I sel- 
dom refer to politics; but it may be as well just to 
say that the tide of public feeling—always capri- 
cious in this country, never long steady—is begin- 
ning toturn against the present government, and 
will probably, before long, sweep the ministry from 
office. John Bright, of Rochdale, a member of the 
Society of Friends, a young man of much talent, has 
just gained his election for the Cathedral city of 
Durham. How strange! A Quaker—a teetotaller— 
an anti-corn law agitator—a upiversal suffrage man 
—a radical opponent of the Church of England— 
beats the tories in their strong hold of bribery, with- 
out corrupting a single vote, or exercising any sinis- 
ter or andie influence, and scatters the bishop, with 
his deans and clergy, to the winds. 


The United Kingdom, if I may use a solecism, is 
full of divisions in regard to religion; all is in com- 
motion. Ireland agitates for a repeal of the union, 
in order to get rid of tithes and Church-of-England 
domination. One half of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church has seceded from the establishment, and may 
be said to link itself with the dissenters of England, 
greatly to the annoyance of our rulers; and Pusey- 
ism is distracting the councils of the Anglican 
Church in such a way as to threaten a wide seces- 
sion from its ranks, and a return on the part of a 
multitude of the clergy to the rituals and doctrine of 
Rome. The powers of Heaven“ —which term 
probably implies state government and rule, includ- 
ing its pretensions to church authority—may be said, 
in this country at least, to be shaking. hat the 

rogress and.the end of matters may be, we must 
eave for time to unfold.” 


SPAIN. 

The revolution progresses rapidly—and is proba- 
bly by this time accomplished. Whilst Espartero 
occupied himself bombarding Seville, which up to 
the 25th July, still held out,—Madrid and the Queen 
falls into the hands of his enemies. 

When the insurgent army approached Madrid it 
was resolved by a council of war to defend the city 
to extremity. The corps diplomatique assembled to 


drew up a note, which the British minister, Mr. 
Ashton, refused to sign. 


rer measures for the protection of the queen; and 


Mr. Ashton prepared one 


Mr. Washiogton Irving the American minister, was 
then requested to draw up a note, which was ap- 
proved by all but the British minister. On the 16th 
a new note was drawn up, signed by all the minis- 


ters, and sent to the government. 98 interfer- 
| ence proved unnecessary. When the troops of ge- 


nera) Narvaez, met those of the regent under Seaone 
and Zurbano, afler an engagement of about a quarter 
of an hour, the two armies fraternized. Seaone and a 
son of Zurbano were taken prisoners. Zurbano es- 
caped. The municipality then resolved to go out and 
surrender the city unconditionally. 


The revolutionists, with the insurgents, or Lopez 
ministry, had entered Madrid, and assembled there 
on the 26th. They had appointed the duke of Bay- 
len, provisional guardian of the queen, and had 
changed the municipality of the city. They were 
deliberating whether to convoke the Cortes, or to form 
a central junta. Espartero and Van Halen were on 
the 22d bombarding Seville, aud on the 23d a flag of 

! truce was presented. The queen held a levee on the 
25th ult. at which all the members of the Lopez 

i ministry, the officers of the army, and the deputies 
of the provisional juntas had the honor of kissing 
her majesty’s hand. 


Seville continued to be bombarded on the 25th ult. 
showing great resolution, but suffering great disas- 
ters. Saragossa had sent in its adhesion to the go- 
vernment at Madrid. The junta of Burgos had ar- 
rested General Seaone, on his passage through that 
place. Madrid continued tranquil. General O’Don- 
nell had arrived at Madrid, and was to be appointed 
captain general of the Island of Cuba, vice General 
Valdez. 

The government on the 30th issued a manifesto, 
tending to establish its legality, and announcing the 
speedy convocation of the Cortes. 


The intelligence from Saragossa of the 28th and 
29th make no mention of a reaction which was said 
to have taken place in that city on the 26th. 


Brigadier Ametler issued on the same day a con- 
ciliatory proclamation. The political chief had 
given in his resignation, and the municipality had 
oa its adhesion to the government of Ma- 
drid. 


Perpignan, August |. The junta of safety at Va- 
lencia has recognized the Lopez ministry as the pro- 
visional government. 


Nothing new had occurred at Barcelona down to 
the 30th ult. 
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It will be seen by the annexed extract from a let- 
ter of tbe 31st July, written by the well informed 
Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
that our minister at Madrid was held in high consi- 
deration by all parties: 

„Since the date of the letter in which I mentioned 
Mr. Irving, the American minister at Madrid, we 
have recent and direct intelligence of him. He had 
so far recovered from the malady with which he was 
confined for several weeks as to be able to pass days 
abroad on his feet and in his carriage, observing the 
. excitement and the preparations for defence. 

e felt not the least apprehension for himself; in- 
deed, even the British ladies looked to his hotel for 
refuge in case of an assault from the troops at tbe 
gates. The cry without was ‘death to the English 
ayacuchos.”; it had been on the former revolution, 
‘death to the Frenchified Spaniards!) The young 
queen and her sister would gladly have put them- 
selves under the shelter of he American legation, 
rather than remain exposed in the palace as a prize 
to the victors in a desperate street affray. My infor» 
mant mentions that the only American whom be knew 
to be in Madrid, and often with Mr. Irving, was Mr. 
Sumner, of Boston, a gentleman distinguished for 
personal merit and extensive travel. Mr. Hamilton, 
of the legation, was absent in the Pyrenees. Among 
the reflecting and best instructed of the foreigners at 
Madrid but one opinion prevailed, Espartero was 
deemed the only leader who could achieve any sta- 
bility of government and national coherence; his 
popularity was, however, so far undermined by 
false charges, adapted to reigning prejudices in the 
different divisions of the kingdom and the munici- 
palities, and subalterns in the army so subject to 
corrupt influences, that, if he could have triumph- 
ed over the insurrection, he would have experienc- 
ed insuperable difficulty for any regular or tran- 
quil administration of affairs. This struggle was 
considered the beginning of a new series of con- 
flicts, not merely for power in the royal govern- 
ment, but for ascendancy in the antagonist provinces, 
cities, and even villages, and among the military 
forces, split into political and personal parties, and 
driven in different directions by numberless secret 
societies.” 

B, the arrival of the United States store ship Lez 
ington, from Gibraltar, we learn that the Minorcans 
have declared in favor of the revolution. 


SWEDEN. 

A Stockholm letter of the 27th uitimo informs us 
that the king personally and daily attends the reviews 
and field days of the camp of about 14,000 men, 
formed, according to annual custom, on the plain 
close to the capital, and remains three or four hours 
each time among the troops. On the 24th, being his 
majesty’s fete, the crown prince, who is commander- 
in-chief of the camp, presented him with a medal 
which the army and navy had struck in honor of the 
25th anniversary of the King's accession to the throne 
which happened on the 6th of February last. The 
address of the prince to his majesty was expressive 
of the devoted attachment of all the forces, and at 
the same time full of filial respect and affection.— 
The king’s reply wastruly paternal, not only towards 
his son and family, but also towards the army, the 
navy, and the people of Sweden in general. Con. 
fidence in our neighbors,” concluded his majesty 
‘‘peace and friendship with all the nations of the 
two hemispheres, a steady observance of every en- 
gagement we have entered into, anda firm resolution 
to insist upon all those made towards us being re- 
spected, is the political motto of your king, your ge- 
neral, and your father. This motto 1s likewise 
yours.” 

GERMANY. 

The congress of the deputies of the German Cus- 
toms’ Union has resumed its sitting. It has to dis- 
cuss treaties with the U. States and Brazil. 

“Prince Charles Albert de Hohenlohe Walden- 
bourg Schillingsfurst, the head of the Hohenlohe 
family, died on the 15th at Morgentheim, aged 67 
years.’ 

Bruges, July 28. Nearly five hundred workmen 
are employed in digging the canal of Zelsaete. The 
work, therefore, proceeds pretty rapidly, and has al- 
ready been commenced ona line of five thousand 
yards. These excavations have laid bare on the 
whole extent of the work, and nearly onthe same 
level, a bedof turf. Near the village of Oostkerke, 
below the bed of turf, there are the remains of a 
vast forest of oaks, firs, and other trees. We must 
therefore suppose that the level of the eountry to the 
north of Bruges was one, two, or three yards lower 
than it is at present, but the vegetation was very 
eee for in the subterranvan forest just dis- 
covered there are trunks of trees eight or nine feet 
in circumference. 

The Augsburg Gazette of.the let instant says: We 
learn by a letter from Scutari chat grave disorders 
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despatches ſrom Mexico to the government of Texas; 
the first Texan vessel which has visited a Mexican 
port, with peaceful intentions, since the Declaration 
of Independence. The British sloop of war, Scylla, 
arrived at Galveston on the 22d ult., in ten days from 
Vera Cruz. It is believed that despatches came by 
this arrival to the British minister touching, as it is 
supposed, the negotiation between Texas and Mexico. 
It is denied on the best authority—that of Captain 
Elliott, we presume—that that officer had been in- 
structed by his government to propose, or did pro- 
pose to the government of Texas, the abolition of 
slavery, as the price for the active intervention of the 
government of Great Britain to compel Mexico into 
terms of peace. 


lately occurred in that town. Part of the population 
had required that the Catholic Bishop should be ex- 
pelled, and, as they were opposed, they gave way to 
culpable excuses, and destroyed the convent of the 
Jesuits. It is reported that the Pacha has been dis- 
missed for not having acted with sufficient energy.— 
Osman Pacha is named as his successor.” 
RUSSIA. 

Epvcation. It appears from a recent statistical 
yeturn that the number of persons in Russia who can 
read is 4,167,995, or about one in thirteen of the en- 
tire 1 

The emperor is in his 48th year born July 7th, 
1794. 

Sr. Pererssurc, June 6. Last week the council 
of public credit held its yearly meeting, the minister 
of finances, as usual, taking the chair. The amount 
of paper money in circulation remained the same as 
Jast year: 595,776,310 roubles. The consolidated 
national debt of the empire amounted, on the Ist 
of January of the present year, to 290,434,155 sil- 
ver roubles, or about thirty-six millions of sterling 
money. | 

Russia anp Turkey. A letter from a Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the 7th July, announces the 
termination of the Servian question. Prince Alex- 
ander Cara Georgewitch has been re-elected unani- 
mously, and his ministers Petroniewitch and Warts- 
chitch, whose banishment were so emphatically de- 
manded by Russia, have been pei mitted to remain in 
Servia. The results, therefore, of the Servian ques- 
tion have been, the humiliation of the Porte, and the 
establishment of Russian influence. 

A St. Petersburg letter of the 20th ultimo says: 
“Prince Dolgorouki, who published at Paris a small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Notice zur les Principales Fumilles 
de la Russie,» and who was arrested immediately on 
his arrival in Russia, was kept in close confinement 
for nearly a month in the house of Gen. Benkendorff, 
chief of the imperial police, but it being found that 
the work contained no matter on which to found a 
prosecution against him, and his answers to the in- 
terrogatories put to him being satisfactory, the 
prince was offered by the emperor a commission in 
the army; but this he declined as being inconsistent 
with his literary tastes and occupations. Thereupon 
the emperor senthim to Weatka, a town on the border 
of Siberia, where he is to remain under the superin- 
tendence of the police.” 

BRAZIL. 

‘Tue Amazon is navigable, without a single ob- 
stacle, nearly one thousand leagues from its mouth; 
yet no steamer has ever ascended it at all, nor 
any sailing vessel above the Rio Blanco, about 
seven hundred miles up. One diminutive steam 
vessel, of twenty-five horse power, lies in the river, 
without engineers or strokers. It was brought by 
some United States Americans, who proposed to form 
a company, and with this very inadequate instrument 
to create a commerce on the river, and establish a 
communication with Peru; but there was no money 
to carry on the Compan In 1825 two large steam - 
ers were purchased at Washington, with the sanction 
of the Brazilian ambassador there, with a view to 
establish a commercial intercourse between the 
United States and the Brazilian territories on the 
Amazon; but when they arrived they were not al- 
lowed to proceed up the river. The citizens of the 
United States engaged in this speculation now claim 
from the Brazilian government some £30,000 of dam- 


ages. 
s CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Cana or THE Dyxe. An advertisement for pro- 
als to construct the canal of ‘Dyke, to connect the 
river Magdalen, with the bay of Carthagena, dis- 
tance seven miles, is inserted in the New York Ame- 


rican. 
MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 15th instant, 
says 

“From quarters entitled to our most respectful 
consideration, we learn that there is a very great 
probability that Mexico will treat with Texas upon 
the terms of absolute independence to the latter 
country. As to Yucatan, we are advised that there 
is very little probability that she will consent to a se- 


paration.“ 
YUCATAN. 

Gen. Sentmanat, after being abandoned, or be- 
trayed as he states, by most of his officers, fought 
the Mexicans for some time near Tobasco, but had 
to retreat, and ultimately reached Campeachy in a 
canoe, with two of his officers. The last accounts 
left him at Merida. 

TEXAS 


Galveston dates are received to the 9th of August. 

The N. O. Picayune furnishes us with the following 
abstract: 

The revenue cutter Santa Anna sailed on the 6th 


inst. for Matamoras, with Capt. Galen, the bearer of | promise to be most abundant. 


disobedience of orders, and his professional conduct 
generally. | 


Captain Galan, of the Mexican army under Gen. 


Wall, arrived at Washington, the present capital of 
Texas, on the 25th of July, bearing despatches from 
his government. He gave official notice, it is stated, 
of the withdrawal to the west side of the Rio Grande q 
all the Mexican forces; the Texian line being acknowl- 
edged to extend to the east bank of the stream.— 
Captain G. also had a “proposition from Gen. Wall, 
to President Houston to appoint commissioners to 
meet at Laredo, to arrange some mutual plan of 
operations against the bands of robbers and murder- 
ers known to infest the western borders of Texas, 
and which, if not suppressed, would prove a great 
obstacle to any trade that might be opened.” The 
Washington Vindicator says: We presume that the 
object of this proposition is designed tojarrange some 
plan by which the robbers and murderers who are 
interrupting the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries may be suppressed. In the mean time, it will 
not interfere with the general negotiations which 
may be in 5 between the two countries. Cer- 
tain it is, t 

Texas have ceased, and about sixty troops who were 
on this side of the Rio Grande huve been ordered to 
Matamoras.” 


at hostilities on the part of Mexico towards 


Tus Texan navy, The Houston Citizen says:— 


Com. Moore and Captain Lothrop have been dismis- 
sed from the service, the former for disobedience of 
repeated orders, in the cases enumerated in the pre- 
sident’s proclamation; and Captain Lothrop for refu- 
sing to take command when the commodore was sus- 
pended and ordered to report himself in arrest to the 
department of war and marine. All the remaining 
officers with one or two exceptions, have resigned; 
and the vessels are now in the hands of the navy 
commissioners.” 


The men were allowed the privilege of remaining 


on the vessels and being provided for by the commis- 
sioners, or coming ashore. Those on the brig re- 
mained, but about two-thirds of the ship’s crew came 
ashore. The circumstance caused much excitement 
in Galveston. 


Sam Houston, president of the republic of Texas, 


has been hung in effigy at Galveston! in consequence 
of the course of action pursued by him in relation to 
com. E. W. Moore. They talk of sending the com- 
modore to congress from Galveston county. 


A secret law for the future disposition of the navy 


has been passed. Although the precise tenor of this 
enactment has never been made public, the prevail- 
ing impression appears to be, that the sale of the ves- 
sel has been ordered, without regard to the attitude 
of Texas towards Mexico. 


On the 28th ult. the citizens of Galveston gave a 


public dinner to Commodore Moore and the officers 
under his command, in order, says the Galveston 
Chronicle, “to testify their high approval of Commo- 
dore Moore’s conduct against the enemies of our 
country, and also to show their decided disapproba- 
tion of President Houston’s whole conduct, and par- 
ticularly his shameful proclamation against Commo- 
dore Moore.” i 


The commodore has published an address to the 
people of Texas, explaining and justifying his alleged 


Col. Morgan, the commissioner who accompanied 
the commodore in his cruise, has a still longer ad- 
dress to the public. His effort seems to be to prove 
that President Houston, Commodore Moore and he 
(Colonel Morgan,) were all three right! If he suc- 
ceed, cleverness at least must be conceded to him. 


A new college is about to be established at San 
Augustine, under the auspices of the clergy and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

The amount of exports at the port of Galveston, 
exceeds the amount of imports for the quarter end- 
ing July 31st, by $35,498 58 cents. Tho last quarter 
the excess on the same side was $8,074 22. 

The barque John Barnes sailed for Liverpool on 
the 6th inst., with a full cargo of cotton; the first 
Texan vessel which has ever sailed for England. 

The cotton and corn crops throughout the country 


Money begins to circulate more freely in Galves. 
to 


n. 
J. C. Eldridge, general supperintendent of Indian 


affairs, has written from the west side of Trinity 
river to President Houston. He expects to be 
able. to effect a treaty of peace with the Caman. 
ches, the Wacoes, the Kaachies, the Caddoes, and 
Ionie Indians. The president has left Washington 
to attend the treaty payee is to be held at Bird's fort 


NADA. 
The governor of Canada has issued his proclama- 


tion requiring the provincial parliament to convene 
S the despatch of business on the 28th of Septem- 
r. 


— . — — 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PRESIDENT TYLER reached the seat of govern- 


ment on Saturday last from Old Point. 


APPOINTMENTS. WILIA B. Mowry, es 


state collector for the port of Pittsburgh, in the place 
of major Jony WII Locx. 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY AND PROTEST.— 


The second instalment of the indemnity to the L. 
States, was paid in the city of Mexico on the 25th 
ult.. and is probably now on board the Vincenae, 
which went to Vera Cruz to receive it. 


An able protest, dated 2ist July, was addressed by 


Bacangora, the Mexican minister for foreign affairs, 


to the American minister, Gen. Thompson, against 


alleged inroads made by citizens of Missouri, I!linois, 
and Arkansas, upon the territory of Mexico, and in- 
sisting that, as those cases occur by the sufferance of 
the U. S. government, they furnish unquestionable 
claims on the part of Mexico for indemnity, which 
must be insisted upon. 


MINERAL LANDS. The circuit court of the 


U. States for the district of Illinois, in the case of 
the U. States vs. H. H. Gear, decided that the presi 
dent of the U. States had no authority to lease mix 
eral lands; that the law of 1834, establishing land 
districts in northern Illinois, required the presideat 


to offer for sale all the lands in the several districts 
of Illinois,except such lands as were reserved by 
that act; that mineral lands were not embraced in 
the reservation; and that, consequently, they were 


subject to pre-emption as other lands. The injune- 


tion against the defendant was ordered to be dissolt- 


ed. An appeal from this decision was taken to the 
supreme court of the United States. 


CHRISTIANA GILMOUR. The last steamer 
brought to N. York a large quantity of documents, 
forwarded by the British authorities, in relation to 
the case, the postage of which amounted to §20.— 
The unfortunate girl was on her way to Scotland be 
fore they arrived, and they nar now to be returned 
to be used at her trial. The N. T. Tribune states, 
the the prisoner had entertained hopes of releas 
until assured by S. Rapelje, esq. (on his receiving 
the warrant from Washington,) of the contrary, and 
that she must prepare for departure. The succeed: 
ing day she gave herself up to uncontrollable grief, 
but obtained assurances from Mr. Thorn, the keeper 
of the prison, that all would go well with ber, and 
she became quieted. Next day she was again much 
dejected aad grieved. She speaks in strong term 
of gratitude at the treatment she has received here, 
and says when she has gone home and proved ber 
innocence of the charge against her, she will come 
back again and pass the remainder of her life in this 
country. Unhappy woman! much as it is to be hop- 
ed, it is greatly feared that the proof of innocence 
on her part will not be so easy. She seems to dread 
a meeting with her father more than any thing ebe 


INDIAN FRONTIER. Peace Between Tt 
Cuiprewas anp Sioux. The St. Louis New Era uf 
We learn from the Upper Mississippi, this mornivg, 
that a treaty of peace has been concluded betwees 
Sioux and Chippewa tribes of Indians, under the 
auspices of the U. States. The treaty was 
on the 4th, and has been sent to Washington. A bar 

inary hostility bas for many years prevailed 
tween these tribes of Indians.” I Good.] l 

The Arkansas Intelligencer states that ef e 
satisfaction prevails in the neighborhood of 1 
Gibson, on account of the deportment of the Uni 
States troops in that section. The Cherokees es 
about petitioning the secretary of war to . 
Col. Davenport from the station he occupies at For 
Gibson. The Intelligencer also states that 1t K e 
general wish of the community that the U. 5. enue 
be removed from the Cherokee country, lest the 
overbearing conduct may breed a frontier 


= 
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The same paper publishes an article reflecting se- 
verely upon the the conduct of captain Cooke, of the 
U. S. dragoons, in his recent disarming of the Tex- 
an marauders on the Santa Fe route. The informa- 
tion upon which the strictures are based, was obtain- 
ed from one of the Texans who were disarmed.— 
Captain Cooke is charged with treachery, inhumani- 
ty, and indifference to the laws of nations. This is 
considerable thunder for such a small amount of 
lightning. 

THE NEXT CONGRESS. The elections which 
have taken place, enable us to determine the com- 
. of the next congress. The Locos will 

ave a very large majority in the house of represen- 
tatives, and the whigs will have a small majority in 
the senate. Taking it for granted that Tennessee 
will fill the two vacancies in their representation with 
whigs, and that Illinois will fill the vacancy in the 
representation of that state with a Loco—the senate 
will then be comprized of 28 Whigs, and 23 Locos, 
leaving one vacancy yet to be decided by the October 
election in Maryland. 


Tur Senate. The senate is at present constituted 


as follows. Those in Italics are whigs: 
Marne. Soutn CAROLINA. 
John Fairfield 1845 Daniel E. Huger 1847 
George Evans 1847 George McDuffie 1849 
EW HAMPSHIRE. GEORGIA. 

Levi Woodbury 1847 John M. Berrien 1847 
Chas. G. Atherton 1849 Wm. T. Colquitt 1849 
VERMONT. ALABAMA. 
Samuel Phelps 1845 Wm. R. King 1847 
Wm. C. Upham 1849 Arthur Bagby 1849 

MASSACHUSETTS. Mississippi. 
Rufus Choate 1845 John Henderson 1845 
Isaac C. Bates 1847 Robert J. Waiker 1847 

Ruope IlsLAxn. LOoUISIANA. 
Nathan F. Diron 1845 Alexander Barrow 1847 
James F. Simmons 1847 Alexander Porter 1849 
CONNECTICUT. TENNESSEE. 
J. W. Huntington 1845 Two vacancies, 
John M. Niles 1849 
New York. Kentucky. 
M. P. Tallmadge 1845 John T. Morehead 1847. 
Silas Wright, jr. .1849 John J. Crittenden 1849 
Nxw Jersey. * Onto. 
William Dayton 1845 Benjamin Tappan 1845 
Jacob W. Miller 1847 William Allen 1849 
PENNSYLVANIA. INDIANA. 

Daniel Sturgeon 1845 Albert S. White 1845 
James Buchanan 1849 Ed. A. Hannegan 1849 
DELAWARE. ILLINoIS. 

Richard H. Bayard 1845 Vacancy. 
Thomas Clayton 1847 Sidney Breese 1849 
MARYLAND. Missouri. 
Wm. D. Merrick 1845 Thos. H. Benton 1845 
Vacancy. Lewis F. Linn 1849 
VIRGINIA. ARKANSAS. 
W illiam C. Rives 1845 Wm. S. Fulton 1847 
William S. Archer 1849 A.H. Sevier 1849 

Norru CaROLINA. MICHIGAN. 

Willie P. Mangum 1847 A. S. Porter 1845 


W. H. Haywood, jr. 1849 W. Woodbridge 1847 
Whigs, 26, Locos, 22. Vacancies, 4. Total, 52. 


House or Representatives. Under the new ap- 
portionment, the house of representatives will com- 

se 223 members. Of these, 141 have already 

en chosen, as follows: 

New Congress. Old Congress, 
W. I.. W. I. 

Missouri 
Georgia“ 
Arkansas 
New Vork 
Delaware 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Alabama 
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38 103 84 72 
In seventeen states where elections ſor congress- 
men lave already been held, the whigs have lost, 
(compared with their representation in the congress 
from the same states or parts of states,) 45 members, 
while the Locos have gained 30, making a difference 
of 75 in the relative strength of parties. 


Two vacancies. tFour vacancies. 


There are nine states vet to elect, and vacancics 
to be filled by two others, as follows: 


No of Memb. Date / Election. 
Rhode Island 2 August 2) 
Vermont 4 September 5 
Maine 7 5 11 
Georgia, vacancies 2 October 2 
Maryland 6 e 4 
Ohio 21 t 10 
Pennsylvania 24 es 10 
New Jersey 5 “ 10&11 
Michigan 3 November 6 
Mississippi 4 “6&7 
Maasachusetts, vacancies 4 ie 13 


82 
Elected as above 141 
Total members 223— last congress, 242. 
Out of the 82 members yet to be chosen, the whigs 
will not increase their strength much beyond one 
third of that of their opponents in the house. 


The names of the representatives elected from N. 
Carolina and Tennessee, were inserted in our last, 
age 400. We now annex those from Alabama, 
entucky, and Indiana: 
Alabama, one whig and six locos, all the latter sup- 
posed to be Calhoun men. 
Dist. Members. 


Dist. Members. , 
1. James Dellet. 4. William W. Payne, 
5. — Armstrong, 


2. James E. Celser, 
3. Dixon H. Lewis, 6. Reuben Chapman, 
7. Felix G. McConnel. 


Kentucky five whigs and five locos. 


Dist. Dist. 
2. Willis Green, 1. Linn Boyd, 
3. Henry Guder, 4. George A. Caldwell, 


6. John White, 5. James Stone, 

7. W. P. Thomasson, 9. Richard French, 
8. Garret Davis, 10. J. W. Watson, 
Indiana stands 7 locos, to 3 Whigs. 

Dist. Dist. 

1. Robert Dale Owen, 6. John W. Davis, 
2. Thomas J. Henley, 7. E. W. McGaughey, 
8. John Peitit, 


3. Thomas Smith, 
4. Caleb B. Smith, 9. Samuel C. Sample, 
5. William J. Brown, 10. Andrew Kennedy. 
Illinois stands 6 locos, and 1 whig. 
Dist. Dist. 
1. Robert Smith, 4. John Wentworth, 
2. John A. McClernand, 5. S. A. Douglas, 
3. O. B. Ficklin, 6. J. P. Hoge, 
7. J. J. Hardin. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE. Commissioners are 


progressing rapidly with the survey and marking of 
the north east boundary, as settled by the treaty of 


Washington. 

Meantime an amusing difficulty has arisen between 
the authorities of Canada and New Brunswick, as to 
which of them the new territory beyond the boundary 
belongs? It is proved soneh ively by the express 
language of the commissions, issued to each of the 
successive governors of N. Brunswick appointed 
since the treaty of 1783, that their authority in no case 


extended over the disputed territory; and the limits, 


defined, excludes them from controul thereover! — 
The commissions to the governor of Canada, 
though not as clear upon this point, yet would only 
constructively—and that too, upon rather a violent pre- 
sumption, extend his authority over the tract. And 
yet they both, and the Brunswickers particulary, as- 
serted jurisdiction, and the British government back- 
ed their pretensions! 

The St. Johns New Brunswicker, of the 12th inst., 
under the caption of Our boundary with Canada,” 
says, ‘Information has reached this city, that the 
surveyor general of Canada East, (Lower Canada) 
acting, it is said, under the orders of the governor 
general, has taken possession of all that part of the 
river St. John from the Madawaska river upwards, 
to the river St. Francis, including all the tributaries, 
and the river St. Francis itself. The eyor ge- 
neral of Canada East is selling permits to cut timber 
on this large tract at one shilling and, eight pence 
per ton, although our own government had been pre- 
viously selling on the same ground at five shillings 
per ton. From the Madawaska river, therefore, the 
whole country not belonging to. the Americans, is 
actually annexed to Canada: but whether the Cana- 
dian government intend to extend their limits down- 
wards to the Grand Falls remains to be seen;—at 
present it looks very like it; particulary as they 
claim the southwest branch of the Restigouche as a 
boundary, instead of the main stream which flows 
from the north. Between her neighbors of Canada 
and her neighbors of Maine, New Brunswick is like- 
ly to be shorn of all her tarritory above the Grand 

alls, and the valuable reserves of pine timber in 
that region, which she has carefully preserved for 
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years at great expense, will now prove a source of 
revenue to others. This is an important matter on 
many accounts, and more will be heard of it.” 


NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. On 
the 17th inst. a number of teachers of music, cler- 
gymen, and amateurs assembled at Boston, and ſorm- 
ed a national association, which was organized on 
the 18th, Rev. T. S. Dwionr, of Ruxbury, presi- 
dent, Eb. Smith, jr., of Boston, Ist, H. W. Day, 2d 
vice president, R. W. Wright, Ist, and E. D. Bank- 
rup'. 2d secretary. Standing committee — ] D. Ide, 
of Passumpsic, Vermt., T. M. Dewey, of Montague, 
N. S. Flint, of Worcester, David Paine, and G. Gib- 
son, of Boston. The influence of music upon the 
human character,heretofore but partially appreciated, 
begins to attract the serious attention of philanthro- 
pists, as well as political authorities. The use 
which some of the monarchies of Europe, as in 
Germany, have lately made of the controul which 
music possesses over the human passions, by adopt- 
ing it as an integral part of general education, is evi- 
dence of their high estimate of its powers. A num- 
ber of the schools in many parts of our own country 
are now adopting the idea, and the period approach- 
es when it will become a part of the enjoyments of 
all our schools, an introduction to a delightful ac- 
complishment, no less calculated to refine and har- 
monize the character than to call into play the sweet- 
est associations. Words are the language of the tn- 
tellect; music is the language of the affections. The 
one improves the head; the other operates upon the 
heart,—and whilst the one unlocks the treasures of 
science; the other prepares us to make night use there- 
of. Knowledge is the utmost achievement of the one; 
Wisdom is the crown of the other. Every friend of 
ed ucation ought to appreciate the importance of this 
distinction, and the result might be, to make the next 
generation as much betler as they will be more intelli- 
gent than the present. Theheart,—the heart should 
be attended to. Think of the birch, the ferrule, the 
task, and the tyrant master, being substituted by the 
teacher, and the attractions of learning. What a re- 
lief from the sum of human suffering? what a change 
in the family of rationable and sensible beings? 


NATIONALCREDIT. The National Intelligen- 
cer publishes the following letter from Sir J. M. 
Wilson to Gen. Scott—the gallant British officer re- 
ferred to in Gen. Hamilton's recent anti-repudiation 
speech in Mississippi, as one who had invested the 
savings of his life in American state stocks. 


The writer, says the Intelligencer, was captured, 
severely wounded, at Chippewa, on the 5th of July 
1814. and, with bis friend Major General Sir Phineas 
Riall, also badly wounded and captured at the battle 
of Niagara some twenty days later, lay, together 
with our Major General Scott, (he too being badiy 
wounded, ) for some time, at first near Buffalo, and 
afterwards on the road between Buffalo and Albany, 
until they were able to travel. From association 
and community of suffering a friendship was contract- 
ed between these officers and Genera! Scott, who as- 
sisted their return to England on parole, and facili- 
tated their journey to the UnitedgStates previous to 
their departure; of which and other civilities received 
at that time, such a sense has been entertained by 
those officers that both Sir Phineas and Sir John have 
ever since been unbounded in their attention to all 
Americans falling within their reach. The letter 
exhibits also the feeling of the army as well as of the 
intelligent people of England towards the U. States, 
at the moment when there was some reason to appre- 
hend a rupture between the two countries: 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Oct. 9, 1841 

My pear Genenat Scorr: Upwards of seventeen 
years have now passed away since I was opposed to 
you at Chippewa, and was afterwards your prisoner 
and fellow sufferer near Buffalo. Yet, during that 
time, I have never ceased to fee} a grateful recollec- 
tion of your kindness to me, and a high admiration 
of those chivalrous feelings which animated you in 
battle, And itis the reeollection of those stirring 
and by-gone times, and the elevated opinion entertain- 
ed of you by Sir Phineas Riall and myself, which now 
induces me to write to you. 

The favorable impression I had received on pass- 
ing through different states of the union in 1814, both 
in respect of their moral tone, of their industry and 
resources, and of the Saxon blood, which seemed 
every where spurring them into active and honora- 
ble exertion, induced me in a credulous and evil hour 
to invest nearly all the mouey I possessed, viz. £7, 
500, in. New Orleans canal and banking shares, and 
Mississippi and Indiana state stocks: and now alas, 
none of these three concerns pay their dividends!— 
I have a wife and six children, and two of your mus- 
ket balls are still lodged in my body; and under this 
pressure from without, (as well as within) you will 
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not be surprised if I sometimes feel a little nervous 
about the interests of my family. 

Will you then, dear General Scott, pardon my 
Writing to you; and inform me whether or not, in your 
opinion, the legislatures of the above state are want- 
ing in those high feelings of honor and honesty for 
which 1 gave them credit; or whether their present 
embarrassment has risen out of unexpected difficul- 
ties, and that they had not sufficient time to meet 
their engagements? If you will be kind enough to 
give me your opinion on this subject I know that it 
willbe an honest one; and I shall therefore appre- 
ciate it. 

I often hear of you from your countrymen who 
visit England, and I hear of your health and of your 
advancement in the estimation of the Union with 
great satisfaction. i 

The gloom and distrust which the failure of the 
United States Bank (and the States to which I have 
referred) bave produced in England is very great; yet 
still | wish that the same friendly feelings were en- 
tertained by the citizens of the United States for En- 
glishmen, which Englishmen, I am happy to say, 
every where entertain for them. But the borderers 
on both sides, I fear, are a restless set, and nothing 
save the wisdom and best exertions of such calm and 
dispassionate men as yourself, and those who are com- 

tent to subdue and control the vices of the turbu- 
feat, will be able to 8 to those two great coun- 
tries the blessings of peace. 

We read with great regret in this country the ac- 
counts of doings on both sides on the northern fron- 
tier. There is not an Englishmen of character and 
common sense who would not deprecate a war with 
America; but you must look afier your people on the 
border as well as we. I think yon will find us at all 
times disposed to act fairly by you; but John Bull is 
a touchy fellow when you rouse him, and, though 
willing to take more from his cousin in America than 
from any body else, yet there are limits to his for- 
bearace. Could you but multiply yourself into a do- 
zen presidents of as many states, I am sure all this 
ill feeling would soon subside. As for my single self, 
the marked kindness extended both to General Riall 
and me by your countrymen has converted us more 
or less into Americans, and induced a confidence 
io their public securities, honor, and good fgith which 
I am now afraid will prove the ruin of, my dear Ge- 
nerel, yours, most faithfully, 

J. MORILLON WILSON. 


— 


SANTA FE INTELLIGENCE. 
The St. Louis Republican, August 10, says: Our 
correspondent at Independence has forwarded us the 
following further interesting intelligence of the move- 


ments on the prairies. 
dence, August 4th, 1843. 

“By some of Mr. Lupion's company, who arrived 
this morning, we have more recent news from the 
prairies. They confirm the report I gave you a short 
time since, of the precipitate retreat of Gov. Armi- 
jo and all his forces back to Santa Fe. He bad not 
returned, as I stated, to the assistance of the compa- 
ny going out from here, but left them exposed to the 
rapacity of their Texian enemies. The Texians, im- 
mediately after their release by captain Cooke, rallied 
again and united with their friends, and at present 
number one hundred and eighty strong. They are 
well armed, and preparcd for almost any emergency. 
It was their determination, as expressed to our jnfor- 
mants, to make an immediate attack upon the com- 
pany which crossed the Arkansas riyer on the 6th 
July; aud long ere this, J reckon, their fate is decided. 
The Osage Indians, who are constantly roaming over 
the plains, steelthily obtained eight or ten mules 
from Lupton’s men as they came in, and it was only 
by entreaty and much solicitation that they would 
give them up. As they did so, they declared that it 
was their intention hereaſter to lurk near the road 
and obtain as much booty as they possibly could, 
either by fair or foul means. I send you a copy of a 
letter, received by a house in our tuwn from one of 
their: firm on the Santa Fe road: l 

“Pawnee Rock, July 20 

We have just met Mr. Lupton’s wagon. They 
tell.us they have no doubt but that the other compa- 
ny has fallen into the hands of tbe Texians, as they 
saw the Texians well armed, and said they would 
lake them. We are just in sight of the first buffalo. 
Our teams, as, well as ourselves, are very much an- 
noyed by, the musquitoes; they are worse than 1 ever 
aw them. We will get to Pawnee Fork to-morrow. 
We are all well, and expect to fight our way through 
the Camanches, as we learn a large body of these In- 
dians are on the Semirone. Yours, &c.” 

‘If this state of things continues, our government 
troops must use more efficient measures to discon- 
-cert the schemes of these desperadoes than they have 
heretofore done, or else our trade with Mexico across 


-by land must cease. Yours, &.“ 
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[Mr. Ward, a gentleman just arrived on board the 
Ione, from Fort Leavenworth, further informs us that 
the arms which the J exian party yielded up to Cap- 
tain Cooke were principally those they had captured 
from the Mexican party, which they had previously 
succeeded in overcoming, and that their own rifles 
had been hidden in the woods.] 

The St. Louis New Era of the 11th inst. says:— 
We are promised, in a day or two, the views and in- 
formation of a gentleman who accompanied the last 
Santa Fe expedition to the crossings of the Arkansas, 
and who is congnizant of every thing which took 
place up to the time of their separation from the dra- 
goon corps under the command of Captain Cooke. 
Meanwhile it is proper to say that there is not a word 
of truth in the absurd story about the captured Texians 
having palmed off upon Captain Cooke the useless 
guns taken from the Mexican prisoners, and retained 
their own. He received from them their own arms, 
and they were in excellent condition. This gentle- 
man also informs us of a fact, of which we were be- 
fore ignorant, that five of the men belonging to War- 
field's band of robbers had been captured in New 
Mexico, and shot by the authorities of that govern- 
ment.” 


THe Texan account. An extra of the Clarks- 
ville (Texas) Standard of the Ist inst., has just reach- 
ed us, which gives the following version of the 
affair: — 

Return of part of the Sania Fe expedition. By the 
arrival yesterday of Messrs. T. C. Forbes and Gil- 
bert Ragin, of this town, members of the late Santa 
Fe expedition, we learn the failure of the purposes 
of the expedition, through the imputed inefficiency 
ot the commander. The party left Georgetown on 
the 25th of April, 176 strong, and passing through 
the upper and lower Cross Timbers, forded Red river 
west of the 100th. degree of longitude. They then 
took a course north, 20° west, keeping as near as 
possible to the point of their destination. 

On the 27th or 28th of May, they reached the Ar- 
kansas, sixty miles below the crossing of the Santa 
Fe road, though only eight miles from the nearest 
point of the road, on the other side of the river. By 
sending out spies, they found that the traders whom 
they expected to 3 has passed towards Inde- 
pendence about six weeks previously, carrying with 
them $250,000 in bullion, and fifty packs of beaver.— 
A few days after they encountered 100 Mexicans, the 
advanced guard of a force of 800, under Armijo who 
were to be at the crossing to protect the traders on 
their return. These after a brief fight surrendered, 
having had 18 killed and 18 wounded, of whom 5 
afterwards died of their wounds. These men were 
subsequently released. 

After much delay, the expected wagons came up, 
60 in number, escorted by two companies of United 
States dragoons, under Captain Cook, having with 
them two mortars. They discovered Snively’s men, 
who were incautiously encamped on the river, near 
the road, with nota particle of timber to conceal 
them. Sniveley went over to see Captain Cook, and 
on his return was arrested. A company of dragoons 
and the mortars were then brought over tothe Texas 
side of the river. The mortars were charged, and 
directed upon our men, the matches lighted; and Col. 
Sniyely was then released and informed, that if his 
men did not surrender in five minutes, they would 
be fired upon. Seventy-six of the Texans were then 
with Captain Chandler, eight miles distant. Snively 
called upon his men to surrender, and reluctantly 
they didso. This took place on the west side of the 
river, within the unquestioned bounds of Texas, and 
by direction of a United States officer. Suffice it to 
say, his subordinate officers and men believed him to 
be bribed, which can hardly be doubted, unless it can 
be satisfactorily established that he ig a fool. The 
men were released again in a few hours, but their 
arms were retained. Part of them, however, when 
called on for their arms, had handed in the Mexican 
arms, captured a few days previous, and had secured 
their own in the river. These they got again, as 
sodn as the dragoons moved on. Captain Chandler’s 


men having-rejoined Snively’s, Chandler proposed 


sending out spies, to see whether the dragoons cros- 
sed the river above to escort the traders, and if not 
to take them. This Snively would not accede to, 


‘saying that he considered it imprudent to go up, for 


fear of Armijo’s force. He refused to let Chandler 
take volunteers and go, saying that he held the au- 


‘thority for the expedition, and if they went, it would 
be without authority. They were 


thus tied yp for 
several days, until the men induced Snively to re- 
sign. Then, when then the traders had got five days 
start from the crossing, travelling day and night, it 
was found that they Bad no escort, and could have 
been captured without an effort. The distance from 
the crossing, to Santa Fe, is only 250 miles, and it 
would have been impossible to overtake them, until 


they got to the neighborhood of Santa Fe. Our men 


had not sufficient ſorce to bring the wagons from 
there; and all but sixty-five of the men returned, fif- 
Si them, by way of Missouri. The others elected 

arfield their commander, and pushed on under au- 
thority of his commission. They will probably do 
little or nothing. Snively is with them. 


During the trip John H. Davis, and Elisha C. Sim- 
ons, of this town, Francis Sharpe of this neighbor · 
hood, and a man by the name of Caldwell, from 
Paris, Lamar county, were killed by Indians. The 
two from this place, we knew personally. They 
were young men of character. Davis was from 
Louisiana, lastly Mississippi, but hed been in this 
county about five years. Simons was from the west- 
ern part of the state of New York, had been here 
four years, and lived in Sauta Fe and Chihuahua. 


NaBRATIVE OF THE Texan INviNcIBLES. By the 
steam boat Rowena, we received yesterday a narra- 
tive of the occurrences attending the expedition of 
the Texian Invincibles,“ as they are termed, into 
Mexico. This narrative is, it would seem, from the 
pen of a member of the expedition, and as it corres- 
ponds, in its main features, with official accounts, 
adds some facts not before known, we proceed to 
copy it; we are assured that it may be relied upon. 
The writer dates his letter, it will be perceived, on 
board the Tobacco Plant—that vessels being at that 
time, aground in the Missouri River. 

(St. Louis New Era. 


Missouri River, 
On board steamer Tobacco Plant, July 28. 
The “Invincibles” organized at Georgetown, Fan- 
ning county, Texas, and proceeded from thence to 
act against the Mexican traders on the route from 
the city of Santa Fe, eastward, according to the au- 
oe given by the: president, to Colonel Jacob 
Snively. 
Here the substance of the commission is stated. 
he “Invincibles” left Georgetown for the fiel 
of action on the 25th April last, and, after a march 
of about 350 miles, struck the Arkansas river, on 
the 25th of May, about where we supposed the 100th 
degree of west longitude crosses—it being about 40 


miles below where the Santa Fe road crosses said- 


river. We were joined by Colonel Warfield about 
the 4th of June. On the 19th of June we came 
in contact with the advance of Governor Armijo’s 
army, (about 100 Mexicans,) under Cheveler's.— 
About 100 Texians engaged in the attack on them. 
After firing three rouncs, we broke their ranks, 
killed twenty-five, wounded twenty-three, and took 
all the rest prisoners—without having a Texian 


hurt. The Mexicans were fortified in a ravine near 


the trace, or road, about 16 miles from the Arkansas 
river. 

The Texians, when altogether, numbered about 
190 men. We learned, through the prisoners, that 
Governor Armijo was coming on with 600 men, and 
was then about forty miles behind them, and also that 
the Mexican caravan was on its way, under an es- 
cort of 240 United States dragoons, under the com- 
mand of Captain Cooke. Armijo, however like an 
old fox tired of the chase, retreated hack beyond the 
Semirone; and as the caravan did not arrive at the 
expected time, we supposed that the company had 
returned to Missouri. We therefore sent the pri- 
soners homeward; and eighty-four men of our party 
started on the 29th of June, from our camp on Owl 
creek, a branch of the Semirone, to return to Texas. 
The remainder, being 106 men, marched over to the 
south bank of the Arkansas river, about 20 miles be- 
low the Santa Fe crossing, and, as we supposed upon 
Texian soil. 

Next day, however, Captain Cooke took us by sur- 
prise, as we had no spies out, and one half of our 
men were out buffalo hunting. That officer contend- 
ed that we were east of the 100th degree of longi- 
tude, and demanded our arms, giving us full liberty 
otherwise; which terms we accepted, it being the 
most politic, both as regarded ourselves and our go- 
vernment. Colonels Snively and Warfield with 
seventy men started to return with five guns to 
Texas. The Camanche Indians took advantage of 
their defenceless state—killed four of their men, 
and drove off sixty horses and mules. Warfield 

ursued them with five men, intending to retake the 
fona. but he was surrounded by about 150 Indians. 
Warfeld repelled, the attack; killed seven Indians, 
and returned to camp without baving a man burt. 


This expedition was commanded by Colonel Jacob 
Snively, and was divided into four companies. 

Previous to our breaking up, Ambrose Spencer, 
son of John C. Spencer, present secretary of the 
treasury of the United States, was our judge advocate. 


We fully believe that if Captain Cooke had not ia-. 


terfered with us, we should have convinced Gov. 
Armijo, bsfore fall, that he was not a Napoleon, be 
haying had the vanity to compare himself with that 
renowned conqueror. 


pouema AO 
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THE NAVY. 

APPOINTMENT. John C. Spencer, jr., to be purser. 

THE GENERAL COURT MARTIAL, ordered to assem- 
ble on board the U. S. ship Pennsylvania onthe 23d, 
as noticed in our last, we learn from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, is for the trial of Lieut. Appison 
R. Taviarerro, and such others as may be brought 
before it. The court will be composed as follows: 
Commodores James Binprx, prendent and Stephen 
Cassin. Captains Thomas T. Webb, J. Percival, 
B. Dulany, J. Smoot, J. Gwinn. Commanders W. 
Jamesson, W. M. Armstrong, R. B. Cunningham, 
John Rudd, James P. Wilson; Lieut. W. Green; 
and Jobn L. Upshur, esq. Norfolk, judge advocate. 

It is pleasant to noticea commendable spirit of 
rivalry amongst the officers of our navy, in relation 
to the performances, speed, and appearances of 
their several craft. It is a wholesome rivalry, and 
we design toencourage it by frequently “registering” 
their achievements. 

Tut nid Troxton made the run from Hampton 
Roads to Gibraltar in 23 days, proving herself, her 
officers say, as fast as the fastest, and one of the 
best sea boats in the navy.” 

Palermo, June 16, 1843. The U. S. ship Falr- 
field, Commander Wm. C. Nicholson, arrived on the 
14th—officers and crew all well. 

The U.S. corvette Fairfield, was at Trieste, July 
26, to sail next day for Corfu, Athens, and the coast 
of Barbary. | 

U. S. steamer Union, Lieut. Com. Bell, on the 
21st dropped down from the navy yard at Norfolk, 
at the anchorage off the Naval Hospital. 

U. S. srrAMER Missouri. A correspondent of the 
New York Courier and Inquirer states, that the Mis- 
souri, on the recent occasion of her leaving Wash- 
ington for Norfolk, under a full head of all the steam 
that her boilers were capable of bearing, with the 
wind, and the tide of the river and bay in her favor, 
' was enabled only to make ten knots per hour, and 
that she never has on any occasion exceeded that 
velocity, and has most generally fallen short of it. It is 
also stated that her speed, when under canvass 
alone, engines at rest, bas never exceeded seven knots 
per hour. 

The U. S. steamer Princeton, is ready for Jaunch- 
ing at the Philadelphia yard, coppered, engines on 
board, “propellers” shipped, and boilers ready to put 
in as soon as she is launched. Her length is 19] feet 
9 inches, breadth of beam 30 feet, depth of hold 20 
feet 6 inches, burden 680 tons, intended for a crew 
of 125 men, and expected to draw 16 feet water. 

The new sloop of war Germantown. The work- 
men commenced laying her keel on Wednesday the 
16th inst., at the navy yard, Philadelphia, and be- 
fore the week wasout, the editors of that city were 
insisting that she would be “the pride and boast of 
the navy.“ Avast there, just will ye, till she gets at 
Jeast one timber up, towards showing her shape. 


MEDITERRANEAN squapDRON. The U. S. store-shi 
Lexington, Lieut. Com’g Glendy, arrived at N. Yo 
on the 22d from Mahon and Gibraltar. The follow- 
ing deaths occurred on the homeward passage of the 
Lexington: August 2d, Alexander Campbell, marine; 
3d, ‘Thomas Ware, seaman, from the U S. ship De- 
laware; and 20th, Samuel White, carpenter, late of 
the U.S. ship Fairfield. ` 

The following named gentlemen came passengers 
in the L: Lieut. J. Simms of marine corps, assistant 
surgeon S. W. Kellogg, boatswain J. Shannon, on 
sick ticket. 

The U. S. sloop Preble left Mahon July 12th, for 
the United States, to touch at Barcelona and inter- 
mediate Spanish ports; the U. S. ship Delaware sail- 
ed 17th July, for Toulon and coast of Italy. Con- 
gress and Fairfield, on a cruise up the Mediterran- 
ean. Spoke, August 3d, lat. 37 49, long. 34 36, U. 
8. frigate Macedonian, to touch at the Western Is- 
lands, all well. 

The U. S. ship Porpoise sailed from Cape Messur- 
ado es ag: for the leeward—all well. 

The U. S. brig Bainbridge sailed from Curacoa 
28th ult. for Santa Martha, and on a cruise to the 
leeward. 

The French steam frigate Gomer arrived at Pen- 
sacola on the 7th inst. from Havana, having on 
board the yellow fever, to which malady her purser 
and assistant surgeon had already fallen victims. 
This vessel brings out commissioners (some six in 
number, altaches and all), to arrange agencies for the 
line of French mail and packet steamers between 
Paris and Havre and the principal commercial ports 
on the eastern shore of this continent. Three of 
these commissioners passed through Mobile on the 
llth instant, on their way to New Orleans, in the 
fulfilment of the objects of theirembassy. On their 
returo to Pensacola, which was expected in eight or 


ten days, the Gomer is to commence her homeward | 


passage, returning by the coast of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 


Onnrrs. Lieut. Col. S. Miller, of marines, re- 

lieved from recruiting service, and ordered to as- 
sume command in person of the barracks at Brook - 
lyn. 
Captain R. F. Stockton, Lieut. E. R. Thompson, 
W. E. Hunt, and R. E. Johnson; Purser, T. P. Me- 
Blair, and mid. E. T. Renshaw to the new steamer 
Princeton, at Philadelphia. 


Commanders. J. D. Knight, detached from the 
Dolphin on her arrival at Norfolk, leave three 
months. Henry Bruce, to the Dolphin. F. Var- 
num, tocommand the receiving ship at Philadelphia. 
S. W. Le Compt. to command the receiving ship at 
Baltimore. T. W. Freelon, navy yard, New York. 
J. R. Sands, command of sloop Falmouth, vice J. M. 
McIntosh, relieved st his own request. 


Lieutenants. T. J. Leib, detached from the re- 
ceiving ship at Philadelphia, and waiting orders. R. 
A. Jones, detached from the receiving ship at Balti- 
more, and waiting orders. William Radford, to the 
Savannah. W. B. Beverly, H. J. Hartstene, and 
John A. Russ, remains at New York yard. 
Midshipmen J. H. Tillotson, and E. E. Genet, to 
the Savannah. 

Passed Mid. Henry Rogers, to the Poinsett 3d 
proximo. 


Surgons. Dr. Peter Christie, to the navy yard at 

Portsmouth, N. Hampshire. 
Dr. Samuel Jackson, order to the Portsmouth yard 
revoked, and leave three months. 
Dr. J. D. Miller, detached from the Philadelphia 
yard and to the Perry. 
Dr. C. F. B. Guillou, to the brig Lawrence by Ist 
roximo. 

Dr. C. F. B. Guillou, order to the Lawrence re- 
voked to the Philadelphia yard. , 
Revenue service. August 11. 3d Lieut. H. N. Tracy, 
to command revenue boat, Sacket’s Harbor. 
Aug. 12. Ist Lieut. J. J. Nimmo, ordered to re- 
turn to the Woodbury, N. Orleans. 
The board for the examination of second lieten- 
ants convened on Wednesday. | 


LS) 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


MARYLAND. 


Poxiticar. Parties. as usual at this period of the 
year, are organizing for the October election, but 
with manifestly less of party zeal than is customary. 
This may be owing to the fact, that only delegates to 
the lower house, and county commissioners, are to 
be chosen at this election. Neither governor, eon- 
gressmen, state senators, nor sheriffs are to be voted 
for. And yet there are high political considerations 
at stake in the result. A vacancy in the United 
States senate isto be filled. The party which wins the 
day will of course choose their man. But what is 
scarce Jess important, the congressional districts un- 
der the new census are yet to be carved out, and par- 
ties have some stake in that concern. Besides poli- 
tical parties, other topics are at issue. Then there 
is the great internal improvement question now wait- 
ing for legislative action—and even whether the state 
tax shall be paid, or the law be repealed under which 
it is levied—upon which in one county at least, (Har- 
ford,) the election is to turn, a ticket for, and another 
against the tax being fairly inthe field. Parties will 
no doubt warm up as soon as the dog days are over, 
so that it may be safe to do so. 


In Carroll county too, we regret to Jearn that the 
“democratic” convention have just nominated a tick- 
et pledged and instructed to vote for the repeal of the 
state tax—of course in disregard to the obligations 
of the state. This decision, however, was not ar- 
tived at without a warm discussion in the conven- 
tion, and an eventual seceding of a highly respec- 
table portion of the delegates, headed by Mr. Brown, 
of that county. : 


A sucerstion. The leading interests of the state 
of Maryland, political, financial, commercial, all 
urgently require legislative action at an earlier-period 
than that fixed by the constitution for the meeting of 
the ay Sealy Congress meets in December, four 
weeks before the general assembly, and Maryland 
will be without a single representative, and with but 
one senator,—and not only that, but the knotty point 
of dividing the state into congressional districts, has 
to be adjusted, and time given, after it is adjusted, for 
a due publication thereof, and for an election to be 
held and returns made, which will require many 
more weeks, all of which time Maryland will have 
but one single vote in the two branches of the feder- 
al government. This can be, and ought to be obvia- 
ted by an earlier sessiun of the legislature. 


Again,—the predicament in which the abrupt ter- 


minatian of the last session left the internal improve- Steamboat compan 
ment as well as the financial concerns of the state, - the John Randolph, 
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the necessity for further provisions to enforce the col- 
lection of taxes in the yet delinquent counties.—in 
order to render the state tax equitable or endurable by 
the other counties,—and more especially the prediea- 
ment in which the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is now 
suspended. solely it is believed. for the want of le- 
gislative action—the interest on that heavy investment 
meantime accumulating, whilst it is stalled for want 
of such legislation;—either of those several eonside- 
rations would be ample cause for convenins: an ear- 
lier session;—united, they seem to us to be alysoultely 
imperative. 

That the executive of the state had it in serious 
contemplation to convene an extra session in the 
summer, all of us are aware, and it is believed that 
the measure was deferred, because of the sirong pro- 
bability that the same members if re- assembled, in 
their existing spirit, would notbe apt to agree on the 
points in dispute better than they did at the close of 
the regular session. An appeal tothe people it was 
thought, could alone settle the differenees. That a 
peal will be decided on the 4th of October. Which- 
ever way they determine by their return of members 
to the house of delegates, must be decisive,—and the 
quicker, after the decision is made, it can be 
carried into execution, the better for all par- 
ties. The minority, whichever party it be, ought to, 
nay must, and of course will acquiesce, quietly, and 
the state might be ready to answer at roll-cali on the 
meeting of congress, with her full representation, to 
take charge of her interests in the confederacy, as 
well asto progress with such measures of state inte- 
rest in their own legislature as are now so urgently 
required. Besides, this suggestion implies no addi- 
tional expense, for the extra session would of cont® 
run into the annual session, and abridge its duration 
without itinerant expenses. 

Moved by these considerations, we have na doubt 
but that an immediate proclamation requiring the 
general assembly to convene as soon after the state 
elections as the returns are duly in, would meet the 
almost unanimous approbation of the ple, and 
much enliven the political contest which would in- 
5 each party knowing what was immediately at 
stake. 


ee 


SOUTH CAROLINA. | 


Sourm CAROLINA RAIL ROAD. The July half year- 
ly report of the operations of the company are ex- 
ceedingly gratifying: 

Receipts . . . - $215,982 21 

Expenses . . - . 123,256 72 

Nett income $92,725 59 


Nett income of the -correspondiog 


period of 1842 59,428 47 
Nett income . $33,297 12 
For the year ending July Ist, the nett profits of the 
Hamburg rail road have been 140,686. 55. 
Of the Columbia branch 53,493 75 
Total $194,179. 30 


The Columbia branch has only been in operation 
one year, and so far exceeds the expectations of even 
the sanguine. Duriog the current cotton year, 60,- 
000 bales have been conveyed by it. The gross re- 
ceipts on the Hamburg road its first year were $166,- 
559—its receipts the second year amounted to §249,- 
753. Meantime the roads are in good order. Ex- 

enses have been reduced, and improvements made 
in the locomotives as well as in the method of work- 
ing. 


GEORGIA. ee 

Savannau Enrenprize. ‘he first steam ship that 
ever crossed the Atlantic, was the Savannah, built 
more than twenty years ago, by the capital of Sa- 
vannah merchants. | 

In the year 1836 the merchants of Savannah owned 
more tonnage of sea-going ships than was owned in 
Charleston, Mobile, or New Qrleans. 

Savannah has a railroad to Macon, one hundred 
and nincty miles in length, the result of her enter- 
prise and perseverance, which Las been continued 
under discouragements unequalled. 

The Savannah Republican of the 2lst ult says: 

“Passengers came through yesterday from Macon for 
the first time. They left the post office in that city 
at half past four, left McCall's at half past five, and 
arrived here before five o'clock last evening. We 
take pleasure in recording this fact, as it is the first 
time since the creation of the world that the distance 
between the two cities was ever accomplished by 
daylight.” 
. “There are now on the waters of the Savannah, in 
successful operation, five iron steumbouts—two owned 
by the Iron Steamboat company, two by the Georgia 
»\and_one by Mr. G. B. Lamar, 

g the smallest of the five. 
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What city in the United States, for the last twenty 
five years, can, under like discouragements, present 
such an array of individual and collective enter- 
prise?” 

The Fron Steamboal company’s steamer John Randolph, 
after nine years’ active service, was hauled out of the 
water a few weeks since for repairs. She was the 
first iron steamer of so large tonnage that floated in 
the waters of the United States up to the period of 
her launching. Her length is 115 feet, breadth of 
beam 23 feet, depth of hold 8 feet; and she is the 
lightest draught of any boat afloat on the Savannah 
river. She was launched in the summer of 1834 by 
her then owner, Mr. G. B. Lamar. 

“On heuling her up and examining her bottom, it 
was found that the wear of the iron plates of which 
she was built was scarcely perceptible in any part. 
Some indentations were found, caused by snags which 
did not go through the bottom, and which were easily 
repaired. This fact clearly tests the superiority of 
iron for the hull of boats plying on our rivers over 
that of wood. 


“The Randolph had all her old wood work of beams, 
decks, &c. about the hull, removed, and the yellow 
pine replaced with white cypress, which is found, 
when moderately seasoned, to be lighter than the 
northern white pine, and holds the fastening better. 
By the use of eypress and other improvements, it is 
confidently expected she will float lighter in running 
trim than she did before, and prove herself of lighter 
draught than any boat on the river. It is expected 
she will be able toreach Augusta with her tow boats 
at any time during the season, thus securing a certain 
transportation of freight the whole year without in- 
terruption.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The extra session of the legislature of this state, 
which commenced on the 10th ultimo, was brought 
toa close by adjournment of the 26th. It does not 
appear that during this brief session any law of ur- 
gent public necessity was passed. 

A law was enacted providing a summary process 
for winding up the banks in the state by a writof 
quo warra another providing for the col- 
Jection of the revenye of the state, which abolishes 
the office of tax eollector and devolves the duties 
of said office upon the sheriffs of the several coun- 
ties 


The Southron of the 26th ultimo thus notices the 
close of the session: 

“The long agony is oyer! The people's Immortal 
representatives have marched up the hill and march- 
ed down again, by order of his excellency governor 
Tilghman M. Tucker. 

„Our first oi ape oe in relation to the calling of 
the legislature have been strenghtened from day to 
day. e at first believed, and still believe, that the 
principal objects were to harmonize the democracy, 
to sanction the new ticket, and to get certain indivi- 
duals into nomination for high station. The secon- 
dary objects were to pass Jaws in relation to the 
vice chancellor’s court and the collection of the re- 
venue. They failed to harmonize the democracy, 
and made strenuous efforts, by way of offset, to cre- 
ate disensions in the ranks of the whigs and bond 
paying democrats, by the introduction of a variety 
of cunningly devised bills, out of which political ca- 
pital could be made. Such efforts were boldly met 
and fully exposed, and although the movers were 
Jashed sufficiently to make men of ordinary feeling 
hang their heads, yet they and the village leaders 


will endeavor to manufacture politica) capital out of; 


the movements of the wire pullers of the legisla- 


ture. 

„All of this day and night the two houses have 
been at loggerheads. The senate passed a bill for 
laying off the state into congressional districts. The 
same bill came up for consideration in the house. 
The rule js that such bills shall Jay on the table for 
one day. Upon a motion to suspend the rule the 
vote was taken, and, although there was a majority 
in favor of the bill, yet the house refused to suspend, 
thus cutting off all chance for districting the state. 
By way of retaliation, the senate refused to the 
appropriation bill. Much ill feeling existed. The 
senate was an use the house was not suffi- 
ciently respectful, and the house was equally piged 
because the senate would not pass the appropriation 
bill. The members of both houses took good care 
to secure for themselves their per diem allowance. 
Between eleven and twelve o'clock the legislature 

journed.“ 

he gubernatorial canvass is going on — and the can- 
yass for the state legislature. The whigs allow their 
opponents to walk over the congressional ground, 
uncontested,—alledging as their reason, that the 
election will be void, owing to the state not being 
districted. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Constitution. The vote at the recent election in 
this state upon the question of a convention to alter 
the constitution of the state, stood as follows: 

For the convention, 10,313 
Against, 2,653 


ILLINOIS. 

Loan necotiaTion. Several letters have been 
received by the Hibernia which indicate tho pros- 

ct of a favorable termination of the negotiation in 

ngland of the Illinois commissioners. It is under- 
stood that the foreign bondholders view the proposi- 
tions of the commissioners in so favorable a light as 
to have determined to send out an agent to this coun- 
try, who is to look at the canal and form his own 
conclusions as to the propriety of a further invest- 
ment on their part; and that, should he report that 
the work can be completed by the expenditure of 
the amount proposed to be raised, they will advance 
thatsum. This we regard as every way propitious, 
and have no doubt but that the canal and improve- 
ments now suspended, will soon begin to feel the in- 
fluence of a returning confidence in their value. 


OREGON. 

Col. uugIA. “I do not dilate upon the value and 
extent of this great country. A word suffices to dis- 
play both. In extent, it is larger than the Atlantic 
portion of the old thirteen U. States; in climate, 
softer; in fertility greater; in salubrity, superior; in 
5 better, because fronting Asia, and washed 

y a tranquil sea. In these particulars, the western 
slope of our continent is far more happy than the 
eastern. In its configuration it is inexpressibly fine 
and grand—a vast oblong square, with natural boun- 
daries and a single gateway into the sea. The snow 
capped Rocky Mountains enclose it on the east, an 
iron bound coast on the west, a frozen desert on the 
north and sandy plains on the south. All its rivers, 
rising from the segment of a vast circumference, run 
to meet each other in the centre, and then flow to- 
gether into the ocean, through a gap in the moun- 
tain where the heatsof summer and the colds of 
winter are never felt, and where northern and south- 
ern diseases are equally unknown. This is the val- 
ley of the Columbja—a country whose every advan- 
tage is crowned by the advantage of configuration— 
by the union of all its parts, the inaccessibility of its 
borders, and its single introgression to the sea. Such 
a country is formed for union, wealth and strength. 
It can have but one capital, and that will be a The- 
bes—but one commercial emporium, and that will 
be a Tyre, queen of cities.” 

Benton’s Speech on the Treaty of Washington. 

The Methodist Missionary Society have received 
advices from their mission establishment in Oregon to 
the Ist of April, brought by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s express, via Montreal. The prospects of the 
mission were good, and the mission family were in 
the enjoyment of health. The Rev. Mr. Frost, one 
of the missionaries, with his family, had left for the 
United States, via the Sandwich Islands. Some 
time in March, Mr. Olly, a member of the mission, 
a carpenter, was drowned inthe Columbia. He had 
gone up the river for the purpose of cutting timber, 
and when on his return the canoe was overturned in 

assing the falls. Mr. Olly was an Englishman by 
birth, but for some time previous to his entering the 
mission had resided at Troy. He was married the 
evening before he left New York for the Oregon, 
some six years since. 
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On the 31st ult. James Kent, for many years chief 
justice, and for other many years chancellor of this 
state, pops gig his eightieth year, in the full en- 
joyment of his faculties of mind and body, with a 
frame as active, a heart as warm, an intellect as 
bright, as when, twenty years ago, that provision of the 
constitution of the state which limits the tenure of 
judicial office to the age of sixty, removed him from 
the paa service, 

The Bar of New York assembled at Utica from all 
parts of the state, at the summer term of the supreme 
court, conceived the happy idea of making this most 
interesting anniversary the occasion of testifying to 
this eminent lawyer and good man, the estimate in 
which the universal profession hold him. They ac- 
cordingly, by committees from every county, invited 
him toa public entertainment, to be given at such time 
and at such place within the state as he should select. 


The invitation was declined—perhaps we may say, 
unavoidably declined; yet we cannot but lament, 
that a meeting such as this would have been, when 
the best of the land, of all professions, and from all 
parts of it, would have sought permission to join in 
the homage, could not have taken place. Acquiesc- 


ing, however, in the force of the plea for declining 
the dinner, we refer with gratification to the corres- 
pondence between the parties, which has been kindly 
sent to us for publication. Adulation has no part in 
this tribute, nor hypocrisy. It is the testimony of 
men of all parties, and of different ages, members 
of a learned and discriminating profession, to the 
value, both as an example, and an encouragement of 
such a life, as that of our Jearned, virtuous, and wise 
ot togenarian, James Kent. 

The felicity of language and allusion, which dis- 
tinguishes both letters, will not escape our readers. 

N. Y. Amer. 

At a meeting of the members of the bar of the 
state of New York, attending the July term of the 
supreme court, at the city of Utica, on the 18th of 
July, 1843—the honorable George P. Barker, attor- 
ney general, in the chair, and James Clapp, Esq. of 
Chenango county, secretary, the following resolutions 
were passed: 

Whereas, Chancellor Kent will on the 31st of the 
the present month, complete the eightieth year of his 
age, and the members of the bar of the state are de- 
sirous of once more meeting the venerable and hon- 
ored patriarch of the profession, and of testifying 
their respect, gratitude and affection for his profound 
ee eminent services and private virtue; there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That on the 31st inst., Chancellor Kent 
be invitcd by the bar of this state, toa public dinner, 
at such time and at such place as he may be pleased 
to designate. 

Resolved, That the following members of the bar 
be a committee to make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying into effect the wishes of this meeting, viz: 

(The names, amongst the most distinguished citie 
zens of the state, and from every county and city in 
the state, too numerous for insertion—amount in the 
aggregate to several hundred.] 

Resolved, That the gentlemen of the committee in 
the city of New York, be desired to communicate 
to Chancellor Kent the invitation, on behalf of the 
bar generally, and to notify their professional bre- 
thren in regard thereto. 

GEO. P. BARKER, Cha'n. 

Jangs Crapp, Secretary. 


New York, July 31st. 
James Kent, Esq. 


Sir: We are deputed by the bar of the state of 
New York to convey to you their joint congratula- 
tions on your having been permitted by Divine Pro- 
vidence to complcte, in health and tranquillity, your 
eightieth year; and in order to afford the opportunity 
for a more full and public expression of the esteem 
and veneration with which your public services and 
private virtues have inspired them, we are directed 
most respectfully to solicit that you will consent to 
meet them at a public dinner, to be given at such 
9 55 within this state, and at such time as you may 

e pleased to designate. 

The propriety oſ the tribute that the bar of your 
native state are thus desirous to render to your pro- 
fessional, and judicial excellence and your moral 
worth, will be doubted by none, who have even a 
slight knowledge of the history of your liſe, and have 
formed even a faint conception of the extent and value 
of your public services, while by those who know 
how greatly your personal efforts have contributed to 
advance and perfect the master-science to which 

our life has been devoted, and how extensive and 
beneficial has been the influence of your instructions 
and example on the general character and studies of 
the profession, any tribute that the members of that 
rofession can render, will be justly deemed a most 
inadequate return for the benefits they have received. 

At an age much earlicr than judges are usually 
appointed, but in the full maturity of your faculties 
and with a mind trained and disciplined by a long and 
extended course of pope studies, you were 
raised to the bench of the supreme court of this state. 

Nothing can be more distant from our intentions 
than to depreciate the talents and learning of the 
judges with whom you were associated, yet wé must 
not suppress the truth, that has been long universal- 
ly acknowledged, that from the time of your acces- 
sion to the supreme court, the improvement in the 
tone, style, and and character of its decision, was 
visible and marked—cases were investigated with 
more diligence, with a wider extent of research and 
a more vigorous exercise of thought, and the opin- 
ions of the judges in which the decisions were con- 
veyed were more guarded, and at the same time, 
more full and elaborate. Several of your associates 
were deeply skilled in thoso branches of the law, 
that are peculiar to our system, and in a great mea- 
sure arbitrary and technical in their nature; but, the 
grounds and principles of that commercial law, 
which is the common property of civilized nations, 
and has à deep foundation in the rules of universal 


justice and morality, it must be confessed were com- 
paratively little studied and understood. Hence the 
services, which your own stores of more extended 
and liberal knowledge, enadled you to render in this 
department of the law, both in their importance and 
in their effects, bear a close resemblance to those 
that in our parent country, have made the elevation 
of Lord Mansfield to the King's Bench, so remarka- 
ble an era in the history of its jurisprudence. 
some, it may seem a proud boast; but none, who are 
competent to decide, will dispute the truth that the 
decisions of our supreme court on questions of gene- 
ral and commercial law, during the ten years, in 
which, as chief justice, you presided over and guid- 
ed its deliberations, will not suffer in a comparison 
with those of the most enlightened tribunals of mo- 
dern times. , 

In the year 1814, as chancellor of the state, you 
entered on a new and more diversified course of la- 
bor and of duties. In the discharge of these, you 
not only extended and established your own fame, 
but the resulting benefits to the public were even 
more extensive and valuable than those that had 
marked your previous career. Prior to your ap- 
pointment, to a vast majority of the lawyers of the 
state, the principles and the practice of the court 
of chancery were alike unknown, and by the mass 
of the community, its proceedings were regarded, 
not with veneration, but with suspicion and dread.— 
You dispelled the ignorance of the bar and the fears 
of the public: you satisfied the bar, that the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of equity are, in truth, the no- 
blest and most intellectual branch of professional 
study, and the public, that the dreaded powers of the 
court, of all that the Jaw has created and entrusted, 
are the most salutary in their just exercise and ap- 
plication. 

As chancellor of the state, in a series of luminous 
decisions, you have investigated and settled many of 
the most important questions that a court of equity 
can be called to examine, and have furnished prin- 
ciples and rules, that, by an easy analogy, may be ap- 
pled to the decision of nearly every question that 
can be expected to arise. 
disquisitions that these decisions demand our praise: 
their literary merits are of the highest order. As 
in depth of research and in accuracy of reasoning, 
they rival the judgment of Lords Hardwicke and 
Eldon, so, in the classical purity of their style, and 
the occasional splendor of their eloquence, they re- 
mind us of those of Sir William Grant and Lord 
Howell. Nor is there any hazard in predicting, that 
so Jong as the reports containing them shall continue 
to exist, they will continue to be a favorite study of 
the most eminent judges and of the highest minds in 
the profession. 


When in 1823, in compliance with the provisions 
of the constitution, the application of which in your 
case, was a subject of universal regret, you surren- 
dered the office of chancellor, you determined that 
your compulsory retirement should not sink into an 
ignoble and inglorious repose; you felt that all your 

uties to your country had not yet been fulfilled, nor 
the whole debt, which Lord Coke says every lawyer, 
owes to his profession, yet discharged. Devoling 
yourself to a new and voluntary task with all the 
ardor of youth, but with the skill and judgment which 
your past experience could only have given, the re- 
sult of your labors was in a few years made known 
to the world by the publication of an extensive and 
systematic work, exactly suited to the exigencies of 

e country, and embracing in its wide range all 
the principal subjects of American law. On the 
merits of this admirable work, the improvement and 
enlargement of which, in the successive editions that 
the public has eagerly demanded, has since formed 
the chief and favorite occupation of your life, we 
do not propose to dwell. They are universally known 
and confessed. It is regarded by all as an imper- 
isbable addition, at once to the literature and the 
science of the law. It is found in the library of 
every lawyer in every state of the Union, and in al! 
its diligent study has become a necessary part of 
legal education. By the suffrage of the most en- 
lightened of the profession in England, as well as in 
the United States, it has attained a fixed and per- 
manent rank. It is with the immortal commentaries 
on the Jaw of England, that those on American law 
are now. classed, and the names of Blackstone and 
Kent are fated never to be disjoined. 

Such is the brief history ot your life—sucH have 
been your labors—euch the fruits they have produo- 
ed; and we fear not the imputation of flattery in 
saying that rarely has it been the fortune of any 
judge or jurist to render services to his profession 
and bis country, that, considered in their extent, their 
variety and importance, can be equalled to those we 
have attempted to enumerate. That the bar of 
New York entertain a just sense of their value, they 
desire publicly to show: they are anxious to mani 


To| i 


Nor is it merely as legal 
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ſest their gratitude ſor the benefits that both from 
your recorded instructions and the example of your 
life, they are conscious to have received. Numer- 
ous as in this state the members of the profession 
are, diversified in character and divided in opion- 
ions, we are sure that on this subject there exists 
among them an entire harmony of thought and feel - 
ing. We affirm with confidence that there is not an 
individual of the number who does not regard the 
labors, the character, and the virtues of James Kent, 
not with a cold esteem, but ‘with sentiments of sin- 
cere admiration, of fervent gratitude, of deep and af- 
fectionate veneration. To your fame, the tribute 
they propose to offer would be a slight, perhaps a 
valueless addition, and we frankly own that it is for 
their sake, and their honor, that we press once more 
on your acceptance the invitation we are instructed 
to give. : 

There yet remains a topic, not perhaps strictly be- 
longing to our subject, to which in justice to our own 
feelings we cannot forbear to advert. The specta- 
cle of your daily life. for many years past, has heen 
to those who have witnessed it, a source of peculiar 
interest—of emotions they would find it difficult ad- 
equately to describe. Although you have attained 
an age far exceeding the ordinary term of human 
life, not only is your physical strength unsubdued, and 
your mental vigor undecayed, but it is known that 
your sympathies are as warm, your feelings as vivid, 
your liberal curiosity as active, your pursuit of truth 
as earnest, your enjoyment of the charms of elo- 
quence and poetry, and your impressions of the beau- 
tics and sublimity of nature as deep felt and genuine, 
as when, with the high aspirations of youth, you first 
entered on your long and honorable career. You 
are thus a living example of a certain and most im- 
porani truth, that where the habits of the individual 

ave been temperate and virtuous, and that serenity 
is enjoyed, which the consciousness of a well spent 
life can alone bestow—where the higher faculties of 
the mind continue to be exercised, and the purer af- 
fections of the heart to be cultivated, age has no 
power over the intellect or the will; but while life 
remains, both may continue to assert their indepen- 
dence and their supremacy. “Jta enim, (you will 
thank us for recalling the words of your favorite 
Cicero,) “Ita enim Senectus honesta est, si se ipsa defen- 
dit, si nemini emancipata est, si usque ad extremum vile 
spirstum vindicet jus suum.” 

But there are higher considerations which this 
topic suggests. How fitting is it that a life of strenu- 
ous, and useful, and most honorable toil, should be 
followed by an old age such as you now enjoy! How 
right that the mild glories of the sunset should affect 
our hearts more than the splendor of the day! In 
the contemplation of an old age, so cheerful and se- 
rene, so honored and beloved, to those who have 
minds to reflect and hearts to feel, there is a moral 
grandeur that the physical sublime can never reach. 
It supplies a proof deeply felt by those who are ca- 
pable of understanding it, that the true rewards of 
virtue, love, gratitude, reverence, and inward peace, 
even in this life, are not uncertain, and in supplying 
this proof, it leads our thoughts, with reverential 
hope, to that more perfect and enduring reward, 
which, as we trust, is to follow the crowning words, 
„well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


We enclose the resolutions adopted at the meeting. 


of the bar in the city of Utica, at which we were 
appointed, and have the honor to remain, your attach- 
ed friends and obedient servants, 


David B. Ogden, Jno. Duer, 

Geo. Wood, Dan'l. Lord, Jr. 
Geo. Griffin, Beverly Robinson, 
Benj. F. Butler, Chas. O'Connor, 


J. Prescott Hall, 
F. B. Cutting, 

B. D. Sillman, 
Thos. L. Ogden, 
Sam’l. A. Foot, 
Jas. R. Whiting, 
David Graham, Jr. 
Theodore Sedgwick, 
Murray Hoffman, 
J. S. Bosworth, 
Joo. W. Edmonds, 


Sam'l. B. Ruggles, 
J. W. Gerard, 
Geo. W. Strong, 
David S. Jones, 
Ogden Hoffman, 
Jas. T. Brady, 
A. L. Robertson, 
Ino. Anthon, 

A. Crist, 

A. L. Jordan, 
Edw'd. Sandford. 


New York, Aug. 1, 1843. 
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tivity and cheerfulness have. by the goodness of Di- 
vine Providence, been uniſormly preserved from ear- 
ly youth, and remain unimpaired to this day. You 
have, gentlemen, met me in the midst of my own de- 
scendants down to the third generation. 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

I am living literally among my posterity as well 
in professional as in domestic life. My contempo- 
raries have nearly all departed, and although during 
my official career I was familiar with the bar and 
with the courts in every part of this great state, I 
now perceive that I have no personal acquaintance 
with most of the gentlemen who have done me the 
honor to unite in this invitation. When J first en- 
tered into public life as a member of assembly in 
1790, there were but sixteen counties in this state, 
and now the invitation comes from members of 
the bar who are distributed throughout fifty-eight of 
them. 

Jam conscious of the high character and dignity 
of the bar of this state. I rejoice in their prospe- 
rity, and sympathize with them in every thing that 
concerns their interests and honor; and it is with 
unfeigned embarrassment and regret that J feel my- 
self constrained to decline the acceptance of the 
distinguished mark of respect which they have pro- 

osed. 

N The personal details you have so kindly given in 
your address, entitle me to plead an apology, and [ 
beg leave to mention that, in June last I had the ho- 
nor to receive a similar invitation from the Philadel- 
phia bar. l stated in my answer to their respectful 
and affectionate address, that J was then on the verge 
of eighty, and that it appeared to me for some time 
past to be proper and expedient, considering the gen- 
tle admonitions suggested by that period of life, to 
withdraw, as much as possible, from public duties and 
festivities of every kind; and that so long as my life 
and health were permitted to continue, to confine my- 
self to domestic retirement, and to the studies and 
pursuits to which IL had been accustomed, and which 
were suitable to that tranquil position. 


The ground of that apology not only exists, and 
bi will perceive that the very fact of its having 

en then assigned, has given to it aditional and con- 
clusive force. 

I am unwilling to take my leave of my brethren of 
the bar, without respectfully suggesting that the pro- 
tection, cultivation, and influence of the jurisprudence 
of our country, is confided to the profession of the 
law. The security of our civil and political privileges 
greatly depends upon an enlightened, impartial, hon- 
est, prompt, and independent administration of jus- 
lice; and this inestimable blessing depends essentially 
on the character of the bar, and they ought and [ 
trust they generally do, feel all the respousibilities 
which such an elevated trust imposes. 

Permit me finally to add, that in my apprehension, 
the best way to be useful and happy in this life is to 
cultivate the domestic affections; to love home, and 
at the same time to exercise a benevolent disposition 
towards others; to be temperate and just; to pursue 
lawful business, whatever it may be, with diligence, 
firmness, and integrity of purpose, and in the per- 
fect belief that honesty is equally binding in the dis- 
charge of public as of private trusts; for when pub- 
lic morals are destroyed, public liberty cannot sur- 
vive. If we are aspiring, we ought not to lose our 
diffidence, or if ardent for reforms, we ought not to 
lose our discretion. We ought to listen to the maxims 
of experience, and respect the advice and institu- 
tions of our ancestors; and above all we ought to have 


a constant and grateful sense of the superintending - 


goodness of that Almighty Being whose wisdotn 
shines equally in his works and in his word, and 
whose presence is every where sustaining and govern- 
ing the Universe. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with perfect 
respect, your ob’t ser v't, JAMES KENT. 


POLITICAL 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


Tak “DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION, AGAIN. 
Te the questions of the Richmond Enquirer, insert- 
ed in our last, page 390, the Charleston Mercury of 
the 16th inst. says: 


To David B. Ogden, Esq., and the other gentlemen of] The Richmond Enquirer will find in the commu- 


the committee, representing the members of the ber of 

the state of New York: , 

GENTLEMEN: 1 have received your address and in- 
vitation, in behalf of the bar of the state, ts a public 
dinner, with affectionate gratitude. Yeur kindness 
and regard have gone far beyond my deserts, and 
no testimonial of respect, not even ths highest eleva- 
tion and station could have been were grateful to my 
feelings. , 

I can hardly realize that I he- e attained to the very 
advanced age you mention, fef my general health, ac- 


nication signed . member of the Convention,” as au- 
thoritative an answer to the questions it has put to 
the Mercury, from time to time, in relation to the 
probable intentions of our late convention, as it as 
possible for us to give, or for any one but the con- 
vention itself. This, and similar articles, which may 
hereafter appear in the Mercury, particularly the 
article of “South Carolina,” published yesterday, if 
Mr. Ritchie will copy as soon as convenient into his 
paper, we aed to, extend an equal courtesy to 
any replies he may offer. 
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The following is the communication alluded to: 

Tue Sours CAROLINA convention. 1 observe. 
that the Richmond Enquirer has renewed its cali on 
the Mercury for explanation, in reference to the ad- 
dress of our state convention. I am of the impres- 
sion, that its call should be answered. I regard a 
clear and full understanding on all points of diffe- 
rence between the friends of the several candidates 
for the presidency, as eminently desirable. It is the 
most certain way to prevent conflicts in the end, and 
preserve, throughout, the harmony of the party. 
Thus thinking, I am of the opinion, that if the ad- 
dress of our convention should be thought by any re- 
spectable portion of the pee to be ambiguous, it 
ought to be explained. The unfortunate ill health 
of the editor of the Mercury, (Mr. Stuart), and his 
absence, in consequence, from his post, makes it im- 
possible for him to answer, and would seem to de- 
volve a duty on some of the members of the con- 
vention. What I propose in this communication, is, 
to undertake the discharge of that duty. 


The address, then, was intended to be perfect! 
explicit, and free from all ambiguity. It is not the 
character of the people of this state to disguise their 
sentiments on any subject. Manliness, at least, is 
one of their virtues. The object of the address, ac- 
cordingly, as plainly stated, and openly avowed, is 
to RECOMMEND to the party of the other states, first, 
the candidate it preferred, and next, the mode ol ap- 

inting delegates, and how they should vote in make 
Ing the nomination, and to assign the reasons ina 
elear and respectful manner for its preference. The 
intention, as stated, is to elicit a free, full, and 
friendly exchange of opinions with the party in the 
other states, in the same way; in the ope that it 
would produce a concurrence of opinion, or if it 
failed in that, that it would lead tothe adoption of 
some means, by which the difference might be fairly 
and satisfactorily decided. All this is plainly ex- 
pressed, or fully indicated. 


soon as it meets his eye. 


plies: 


has said what our correspondent attributes to him. 


to the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, in which 


rolina” to abide by the decision of the general con- 
vention.“ 


To which the Charleston Mercury of the 16th re- 


There is no need of being in a hurry to decide the 
matter, and as Col. Benron is admitted to be the 
only sure authority, it is best to wait for his answer 
without interposing the very respectable, but quite 
inconclusive opinion of the Bay State Democrat. 
There is a very general impression that Col. Benton 


The Charleston Mercury contains another article 
over the signature of “Soutu Carona,” addressed 


the positions of that writer in the article heretofore 
inserted in the Register on the subject of consti- 
tuting the convention, are so warmly maintained, that 
on noticing it, the Enquirer of the 18th inst. observes: 
“We confess, that neither the tone, nor the positions 
of the article, are calculated to improve the harmo- 
ny of the republican party, or to increase our confi- 
Y | dence in the disposition of the friends of "South Ca- 


Whilst this point is thus warmly disputed between 
the leading Virginia and South Carolina editors, the 
leading New York editors of the party appear to de- 
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The colonel will set this false statement aright as 


the rights of minorities, the necessity of selecting 
delegates fresh from the people, the propriety of 
their appointment by the peoplo in primary assem- 
blages, the district system and the per capita voting, 
they have uniformly thus far overlooked every one 
of these considerations in the actual selection of de- 
legates, while the friends of Mr. Mr. Van Buren, 
with the single exception of Missouri, have as uni- 
formly respected them—and while every expression 
of sentiment in favor of Mr. Van Buren, and almost 
every selection of a delegate, has been freely charg- 
ed to “juggling.” “‘manceuvering,” “dictation,” and 
“fraud,” not one word has fallen from his friends 
custing suspicion or censure on the proceeding of the 
friends of the other candidates, but they have been 
generally approved and always acquiesed in. The 
time for the meeting ofthe convention, too, has been 
subsequently surrendered to those who required more 
time for preparatiorf, and for making known the me- 
rits of their favorites—and all this has been done 
without any distinot declaration on the part of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s friends in South Carolina, or himself, that he or 
they will support the nominee of the convention! and even 
now the editor of the Richmond Enquirer gets no 
response to his enquiry addressed for that purpose in 
all frankness, candor, and patriotism, to the Charles- 
ton Mercury, except the idle sneer that the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, is great on the catechism!” 


fer the decision of the whole matter, so far at least 
as that important state has an interest in it, to the 
state convention, which is to assemble at Syracuse 
in September. To that tribunal Bryant’s New York 
Evening Post thinks it may safely be left. He insists 
that “the mode of electing delegates is one, which 
the democratic party within the state have aright to 
determine for themselves;—no majority of the same 
party in another state, has any authority to prescribe 
to us in what manner we shall settle this question, nor 
has a majority of the party in our own state. If 
there are any, as we trust there are not, who have 


At such a stage of the proceedings then it is, that 
New York is to ask herself, what shall she do at her 
September convention? We know of no alternative 
mode of choosing delegates, except by this conven- 
tion, or by calling congressional conventions for this 
sole purpose. We have no members of congress to 
elect this fall. Our friends, last fall, on mature re- 
flection, empowered the September convention 
“either to choose the delegates to Baltimore or to 
determine how they should be chosen.” The meet- 
ing of the convention for these purposes, has been 


made up their minds that they will not submit to any 


But it seems that the Enquirer is not satisfied, and 
desires to ascertain, at this stage, what the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun intend, as their ultimate course. J, for 
one, (and [ believe | may speak for the whole con- 
vention), am desirous of satisfying him. We desire 
no concealment on this, or any other point. We in- 
tend to be explicit, and will expect others to be 
equally so with us. But, as our ultimate course must 
depend on the ultimate course of others, and especially 
Virginia, it becomes necessary, before we answer, to 
ascertain what will be the ulti course of the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren in that state, on the points 
in the address of her convention, connected with 
those in our address, on which the Enquirer asks for 
explanation. Jo enable me, then, to give the expla- 
nation desired, I ask the Enquirer for explanation on 
the following points. 

“i. Do the friends of Mr. V. B. in Virginia, intend 
to adhere unc mm omisingiy to the principle, that each 
state has Me right to determine how its delegates shall be 
appointed, how many there should be, and how they shall 
vote in the convention, in making the nomination? 

2. Are they willing to leave the decision of these and 
the viher preliminary questions on which there are, or 
may be a difference of opinion, io the decision of a ma- 
jority of the states, and to abide by their decision, ascer- 
tained by an appeal, similar to that made by the Indiana 
Central Committee, on the preliminary question as to the 
time of the meeting of the convention? 

I hope the Enquirer will give an explicit answer to 
both, and say also,—if Virginia uncompromisingly 
insists” on more than seventeen delegates, in the conven- 
tion. I shall endeavor in the meantime, to acquire 
such full information, as will enable me to answer, 
explicitly, for the friends of Mr. Calhoun in this state. 
I know them to be sincerely desirous of preserving 
the harmony of the party. They believe, that its 
views of the policy which the government ought to 


decision of the question which does not agree with 
their intention, and separate from the party at once. 


they must, as honest men, be bound by the decission 
which they thus invite.” 


* * * * ** 0 * * a 


ed in other states and is now impracticable. New 
Hampshire held a state convention and chose only 


one delegate to the national convention—the residue 
to be chosen by their councillors’ conventions—an- 


swering, we belive, to our senatorial district conven. 
tions. Maine held a state convention, and chose two 
delegates, the residue are chosen by congressional 


districts—there being an election for members of 
In Vermont all the de- 


congress this fall in Maine. 
legates now chosen have been selected by congress- 
ional conventions. In Virginia each congressional 
district is to choose four, and the votes of the state 
convention, are to be given as these delegates shall 


determine. In Missouri, a delegation, equal in num- 


ber to the electoral vote of the state, has been chos- 
en by a legislative caucus or a state convention. 


„Thus much has been done by assemblies in which 


the friends of Mr. Van Buren are supposed to have 
constituted a majority. Let us now look at the acts 


lof the friends of the other candidates. In Ker tue- 
ky, we believe, a legislative caucus selected all the 
delegates to which the state is entitled, and passed 


their preferences, we recommend them to declare 


If they take part in the elections of the convention, 


The above is endorsed by the Richmond Enquirer. 


The Albany Argus of the 14th, “without propos- 
ing to engage at this time in the discussion,” merely 
reminds its readers of a few facts. “Each state must 
necessarily decide how its delegates shall be chosen.” 


“A hasty recurrence to what has already been 
done, will show that uniformity, the object alleged to 
be sought by the district system, has not been etfec t- 


b resolutions favorable to Col. Johnson. In Pennsyl- 
Mr. Jetiernon. "It is the 1 ie spd hey vania, a legislative caucus determined that the whole 
have so long and boldly maintained, against ſearſul number of delegates should be selected by a state 
odds, and under the greatest difficulty. They look convention, and passed resolutions favorable to Mr. 
tothe party to carry them out in practice. They Buchanan. In Georgia, a legislative caucus selected 
desire its success for that purpose at the next presi- all the delegates, and their appointment was subse- 
dential election, and the harmony of the party to en- quently ratified by a state convention; resolutions 
sure its success. They have the deepest interest in | Were passed favorable to Mr. Calhoun, and instruct- 
it. But they believe that the harmony and succes: ing the delegates from that state to vote for him.— 
of the party depend on a strict adherence to the con- True, they are directed to vote per capita, but what 
stitution, and to truth, justice, and equity in ail|Pessible difference is there in the result, if a given 
things; and they would regard success itself, as too ervei of men are directed all to vote in one way, 
dearly bought by their sacrifice. I Whe*er their aggregate vote is given by a majority 


of them or each votes separately? In each of these 
A MEMBER OF THE SONNEN BION; states, it’s notorious that there are ressional dis. 
MR. BENTON. 


_ {tricts in wich Mr. Van Buren is the first choice of 

The Bay State Democrat has the following arti- | the democrate party. It will thus be seen that uni- 
cle: formity in the uode of selection is now impractica- 
A Stawper. The Churleston Mercury publishes | ble, and that caca state has, it is believed, followed 
a leiter trom Illinois, stating that Col. Benton has | its ancient usages. Jt will also be seen, that while 
declared he will not support Mr. Calhoun for the the friends of the candidates, other than Mr. Van 
presidency, if nominated by the national convention. ! Buren, have resolved nuch and talked much about 


notified six months. There is no ground for charg- 
ing on the convention either surprise or dictation, 
whichever they do. 


“We trust that the ablest and wisest democrats in 
the state will be delegated to the Syracuse conven- 
tion. In their hands the honor and interests of New 
York will be entirely safe. If harmony, the inter- 
ests of the party, the claims of candidates, above all, 
if principle and honor require this great state to 
forego her just advantages, or to postpone or change 
her ancient and time-honored usages, the sacrifice 
will be made. If, on the other hand, it should be 
thought that her course has been, heretofore, for- 
bearing and yielding in an eminent degree, that it 
has not been met by corresponding liberality, that 
her repeated concessions have only led to further ex- 
actions, and that while she is playing with her 
strength, other states are consolidating theirs, and 
that with all the good nature, forbearance, and kind- 
ness, there 1s even now some doubt whether all will 
acquiese in the result of the national convention, 
then the convention will adhere to the usages of the 
party, will select the delegates in the accustomed 
mode, and will give the just weight of the state to 
the candidate of its choice. Whatever may be the 
course taken by the convention, there is hardly a 
possibility that the result would be varied in a con- 
gressional district in the state, or that any democrat 
who acknowledges the right of a majority to make 
a nomination and the duty of the whole party to pro- 
mote its success, will refuse to abide by it.” 


The Charleston Mercury of the 18th inst. contains 
an ably writter article on the organization of the 
conventions from the Petersburg Republican, over the 
signature of “‘PenpLeton.” Also it has a pithy edi- 
torial, which commences by saying, ‘‘The interest 
felt in the discussion of the rules for the constitution 
and action of the democratic convention is evidently 
extending and warming;”—and concludes one of his 
paragraphs thus:—‘That the delegates when chosen, 
are the representatives of those who choose them 
bound by their instructions and by no other, would 
seem to be too plain a proposition to need argument 
or encounter opposition. Yet in Virginia they have 
disputed it, and seemed determined to “‘insist uncom- 
promisingly” upon their position. As however, the 
convention is a matter of agreement solely, if the 
states cannot agree, there is an end of it. To those 
who present themselves to us in the pride of. power, 
and insist on straining power—usurped power too— 
to the utmost, for the sake of bearing us down, we 
answer that the convention is not proposed for the 
purpose of putting the foot of the majority on the 
pal apr, the minority, but for the purpose of amica- 
ble consultation and agreement, where all portions 
of the party may have their just weight and proper 
voice—and if they urge us, and threaten us, we will 
answer as the fiddler did the rowdy, ‘we will not take 
the trouble to come down stairs for the sake of being 
tbrashed.’” 


* 
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LETTER OF MR. ADAMS, ON SLAVERY. 


The followiug letter was addressed to Asa Wal- 
ker, Charles A. Stackpole, and F. M. Sabine, Erqs., 
committee of correspondence of a meeting of the 
citizens of Bangor and its vicinity, holden the 27th 
of May, 1843, and read ata meeting for celebrating 
the ninth anniversary of West India Emancipation, 
in Bangor, August 1, 1843. , 

Quincy, July 4, 1843. 

Frrrow Citizens: I have received your letter of 
the 9th ult., and perhaps, in answering it, my safest 
or most prudent course, would be to express my re- 
gret, that the precarious state of my health, and par- 
ticularly of my voice, would not warrant me in un- 
dertaking an engagement to deliver a public address 
upon any subject whatever, on the first day of next 
August. This answer Į have been most reluctantly 
constrained to give to several other kind invitations 
to address the people on various other subjects in 
the course of the ensuing summer and autumn.— 
But the occasion of which you propose to celebrate 
the anniversary, is viewed in lights so entirely diffe- 
rent and opposite to each other, that it cannot be 
denied to have assumed both a religious and politi- 
eal aspect, and this must be my apology, while re- 
turning my thanks for your friendly invitation, for 
frankly unfolding to you other reasons which would 
have dictated to me the same conclusion, even if the 
state of my health admitted of my compliance with it. 

The extinction of slavery from the face of the 
earth is a problem, moral, political, religious, which 
at this moment rocks the foundations of human soci- 
ety throughont the regions of civilized man. It js 
indeed nothing more nor less than the consummation 
of the Christian religion. It is only as immortal be- 
ings that all mankind can in any sense be said to be 
horn equal; and when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence affirms as a self-evident truth, that all men are 
born equal, it is precisely the same as if the afirma- 
tlon had been that all men are born with immortal 
souls. For take away from man his soul, the immor- 
tal spirit that is within him, and he would be a mere 
tameable beast of the field, and, like others of his kind ; 
would become the property of his tamer. Hence it 
is, too, that by the law of nature and of God, man can 
never be made the property of man—and herein con- 
sists the fallacy with which the holders of slaves of- 
ten delude themselves, by assuming that the test of 
property is human law. The soul of one man cannot 

y human law be made the property of another. The 
owner of a slave is the owner of a living corpse; but 
he is not the owner of a man, 

x a 8 # * & * 2 * 

After Louis the 16th lost his crown, he remem- 
bered and bitterly repented the part he had taken on 
the side of the natural equality of mankind, and the 
rights of human nature in the American revolution. 
ary war. For the revolution in France, by which he 
lost his throne and his life, was another fruit of the 
same self-evident truth, that all men are born equal, 
and have a nichr to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, without infringing upon the same right of 
all other men. 

Until the day of the Declaration of Independence, 
the condition of slavery was recognized as lawful, 
in all the English colonies. The constitution of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, established 
three years after the Declaration of Independence, 
adopted its self-evident truths, and the judges of the su- 
preme court of the commonwealth under that consti- 
tation, judicially decided that slavery within the com- 
monwealth was thereby ipso facto abolished. Since 
that day there has not been a slave within the state. 


The author of the declaration of independence was 


a slaveholder. His self-evident truths taught him that 
slave holding was an outrage upon the natural rights 
of mankmd, at least as great as parliamentary taxa- 
tion without representation. He held that opinion to 
his dying day. He introduced it into his draught of the 
Declaration of Independence itself, imputing the exis- 
tence of slavery in Virginia to George the Third, as 
one of the crimes which proved him to be a tyrant 
unfit to rule over a free people. 

Among the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence there were at least twenty slave holders— 
probably thirty. They could not stomach the ap- 
plication of tbe self-evident truths to themselves, 
and they lopped it off as an unsightly excrescence 
upon the tree of liberty. But his grandson and exe- 
cutor has carefully preserved it in the double form 
of print and fac simile, in the edition which he has 
published of his writings, and there it stands, an un- 
answerable testimonial to posterity, that in the roll 
of American abolitionists, Brat and foremost after the 
name of George Washington, is that of Thos. Jefferson. 

The result of the North American revolutionary 
war, had prepared the minds of the British Islands 
to.contemplate with calm composure the new princi- 


ple engrafted upon the association of the civilized 

race of man, the self-evident truths—the natural equa- 

lity of mankınd and the rights of man. 
a * 2 * s 2 8 

[After referring to the origin of the abolition of 
the slave trade in England, with Clarkson, he pro- 
ceeds: 

People of that renowned island! children of the 
land of our forefathers! proceed, proceed, in this 
your glorious career, till the whole earth shall be re- 
deemed from the greatest curse that has ever afflict- 
ed the human race; proceed until millions upon mil- 
lions of your brethren of the human race, restored 
to the rights with which they were endowed by your 
and their Creator—but of which they have been 
robbed by ruffians of their own race—shall send their 
choral shouts of redemption to the skies in blessings 
upon your names. Ohl with what pungent mortifica- 
tion and shame must I confess, that in the transcen- 
dent glories of that day, our names will not be asso- 
ciated with yours! May heaven in mercy grant that 
we may be spared the deeper damnation of seeing our 
names recorded, not among the liberators, but with 
the oppressors of mankind. 


Fellow citizens, the first impulse of the regenera- 
tion of human liberty came from us—the fourth of 
July is our anniversary day. This was the principle 
proclaimed to the world as that which was to be 
among the nations of the earth. This is the bright- 
ness of our glory, and of this we cannot be bereaved. 
But how can we presume to share in the festivities 
and unite in songs of triumph of the first of August? 
Have we emancipated our slaves? Have we mulct- 
ed ourselves in a hundred millions of dollars to per- 
suade and prevail upon the man-stealer to relinquish 
his grasp upon his prey? Have we encompassed sea 
and land and sounded the clarion of freedom to the 
four winds of heaven to break the chain of slavery 
in the four quarters of the earth? Has the unction 
of our eloquence moved the bowels of compassion 
of the Holy Pontiff of the Roman Catholic church 
to issue the commands to his Christian flock against 
slavery and the slave trade? Have we softened the 
heart of the fiery Musselmen of Tunis, the follower 
of the war denouncing prophet of Mecca, to pro- 
claim liberty throughout his land? Are we carrying 
into Hindostan the inexpressible blessings of eman- 
cipation? Are we bursting open the everlasting gates 
and overleaping the wall of China, to introduce into 
that benighted empire in one concentrated sunbeam 

the light of civil and of Christian liberty? Oh! No! 

my countrymen! No! Nothing of all this! Instead 
of all this, are we not suffering our own hands to be 
manacled, and our own feet to be fettered with the 
chains of slavery? 

Is it not enough to be told that—by a fraudulent 
erversion of language in the constitution of the 
nited States we have falsified the constitution itself, 

by admitting into both the legislative and executive 
| departments of the government, an overwhelming re- 
presentation of one species of property, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and that the odious property in 
slaves? It is not enough that by this exclusive privi- 
lege of property representation, confined to one sec- 
tion of the country, an irresistible ascendancy in the 
action of the general government has been secured, 
not indeed to that section, but to an oligarchy of slave 
holders in that section, and to the cruel oppression of 
the poor in that same section itself? Is it not enough 
that by the operation of this radical iniquity in the 
organization of the government, an immense disposi- 
tion of all offices, from the highest to the lowest, civil, 
military, naval, executive, and judicial, are held by 
slave holders? Have we not seen the sacred right of 
| petition totally suppressed for the people of the free 
states, during a succession of years, and it is not yet 
inexorably suppressed? 

Have we not seen for the last twenty years the 
constitution and solemn treaties with foreign nations 
trampled on by cruel oppression and lawless impri- 
sonment of colored mariners in the southern states? 
In cold blooded defiance of a solemn adjudication by 
a southern judge in the circuit court of the Union? 
And is this not enough? Have not the people of the 
free states been required to renounce for their own 
citizens the rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury, 
and to coerce that base surrender of the only prac- 
tical security to all personal rights? Have not the 
slave breeders by state legislatiun subjected to fine 
and imprisonment the citizens of the free states for 
merely coming within their jurisdiction? Have we 
not tamely submitted for years to the daily violation 
of the freedom of the post office and of the press by 
a committee of seal breakers; and have we not seen 
asworn post master general formally avow that 
though he could not license this cut purse protection 
of the peculiar institution, the perpetrators of this 
highway robbery must justify themselves by the 
plea of necessity? And has the pillory of the peniten- 
tiary been the reward of that post master general? 
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Has the supreme and unperalleled absurdity of 
stipulating by treaty to keep a squadron of eighty 
guns for five years, without intermission, upon the 
coast of Africa, to suppress the African slave trade, 
and at the same time denying, at the point of the 
baycnet, the right of that squadron to board and ex- 
amine any slaver, all but sinking under the cargo of 
victims, if she but hoist a foreign flag—has this di- 
plomatic bone been yet picked clean? Or is our in- 
direct participation in the African slave trade to be 
pretected al whatever expense of blood or treasure? 
Is the supreme executive chief of this common- 
wealth yet to speak not for himself, but for her 
whole people, and pledge them to shoulder their 
muscets and endorse their knapsacks against the fa- 
natical, non-resistant abolitionist, whenever the over- 
seers may please to raise the bloody flag, with the 
swindling watchword of the Union? Oh! my friends, 
I have not the heart to join in the festivity on the 
first of August, the British anniversary of disen- 
enthralled humanity, while all this, and infinitely 
more than L could tell, but that I would spare the 
blushes of my country, weighs down my spirits, with 
the uncertainty, sinking into my grave as I am, whe- 
ther she is doomed to be numbered among the first 
liberators or the last oppressors of the race of immor- 
tal man. 

Let the long trodden down African, restored by 
the cheering voice and Christian hand of Britain to 
his primitive right and condition of manhood, clap 
his hands and shout for joy on the anniversary, first 
of August. Let the lordly Briton strip off much of 
his pride on other days of the year, and reserve it 
all, for the pride of conscious beneficence on thut day. 
What lover of classical learning ever read the ac- 
count in Livy or in Plutarch, of the restoration to 
freedom of the Grecian cities by the Roman Consul 
Flamininus. without feeling the bosom heave and his 
blood flow cheerily in his veins. The heart leaps 
with sympathy when we read that on the first pro- 
clamation by the herald the immense assembled mul- 
titude in the tumult of astonishment and joy could 
scarcely believe their own ears, that they called 
back the herald and made him repeat the proclama- 
tion—and then“ * Then rung the wel- 
kin with long and redoubled shouts of exultation, 
clearly proving that of all the enjoyments accessible 
to the hearts of men, nothing is so delightful to them 
as liberty. 

Upwards of two thousend years have revolved 
since that day, and Ist of August is to the Briton of 
this age what the day of the proclamation of Flami- 
niuus was te the ancient Roman. Yes, let them 
celebrate the Ist of August as the day of their deli- 
verance and of glory—and leave to us the pleasant 
employment of commenting upon their motives, of 
devising means to shelter the African slaver from 
their search, and of squandering millions to support 
on a pestilential coast a squadron of the stripes and 
stars, with instructions sooner to scuttle their ships 
than to molest the pirate slaver who shall make his 
flag-staff the herald of a lie. 

Apologizing to you, gentlemen, for the length of 
the letter, I will close it with an ejaculation to hea- 
ven that you may live to substitute for the first of 
August the day when slavery shall be proclaimed a 
word without meaning in all the languages of the 
earth, and when the power of emancipation shall be 
extinguished in universal freedom! To share in the 
jubilant chorus of that day, if my voice could burst 
from the cerements of the tomb, it should he to shout, 
hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth; 
let the earth rejoice, and be glad! 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


JJ. dy a eT E ee 
e Lutin quotation in the copy, in a N. York paper, 

is so mutilated, that we omit rather tuan attempt to de- 

cipher it. (Ep. N. Res. 


— . SP . 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Having inserted extracts from the proceedings of 
the Anti-Slavery Convention held in London, we 
were anxious to find some account of the proceed- 
ings of the Anti-Slavery societies of this country, 


but have not been so fortunate as to meet with any 


details of the meeting held lately in Boston. except 
the following, which we extract from the Boston 
Post: 

„On Wednesday and Thursday (old election week) 
I attended, for some time, at this convention, at the 
Miller Tabernacle in Howard street. The per- 
formances (speaking) were of a mixed kind, trage- 
dy, comedy, and farce, according to the disposition, 
1 education, and talents of the orators. 
There was the eloquence of bold, rude, unpolished 
invective; of ludicrous, homely, illiterate sarcasm, 
of glaring absurdity or insanity,; and sometimes of 
the most finished, classical, powerful rhetoric, 
which Cicero would not have blushed to own, and 
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which is not, perhaps, surpassed here, either in the an oath to sustain the constitution of the U. States 


ulpitor at the bar. There were brother Remond 
jet black), and brother Garrison—brother Douglas) 
(colored) and brother Quincy—brother Latimer, and 
brother Jackson—brother Foster, for uncontrolled 
liberty of speech, and sister Folsom for the same, 
but quarrelling with each other, notwithstanding. 
There was one class for preserving order in debate, 
and another class for keeping no order at all. There 
was one set for repudiating and abolishing the cler- 
and the church, insisting on its being necessary 
before the abolition of slavery can succeed, and there 
was another set, with brother May at their head, in 
favor of the continuance but reformation of the mi- 
nistry and the church, for the use of such as requir- 
ed those aids. There was sister somebody with her 
party, who contended that it is sin to take money for 
the support of a minister from a slaveholder, whose 
money was earned by his slave; and there was bro- 
ther Pierpont, with others, for taking what they can 
get, whether of slaveholders, rum- makers, or rum- 
sellers. There was one party (a very large one) for 
consuming the time in useless strife about questions 
of order, and other frivolous topics, for the sake of 
hearing themselves talk, andof gaining a trifling 
victory over a rival speaker; and there was another 
party (a very small one indeed) with a most modest, 
respectable, and apparently sincere and benevolent 
person at their head, who were for discussing and 
devising means for the speedy freedom of the slave 
discussious, on account of which some persons 
(himself probably meaning) had come five hundred 
miles to this city. i 
One of the principal topics on Wednesday and 
Thursday was, whether the ministry and the church, 
as now existing and organized, were divinely insti- 
tuled or commanded. in the discussion, however, 
the question seemed to be whether individual minis- 
ters are specially called, appointed, and empowered 
by God to expound the scriptures, and to dictate to 
the people on religious subjects. One of the speak- 
ers, brother Campbell, related several anecdotes to 
the point. The rev. Mr. Towne, he said, had de- 
clared, that he wished all his doctrines to be discus- 
sed by his hearers; that all had a right to judge for 
themselves, and tu discuss religious points among 
themselves. Taking him at his word, this speaker 
undertook to discuss certain points ata church or 
conference meeting, but was put down by Mr. 
Towne, and forbid to speak upon such questions in 
vestry meetings. He alone, he said, was authorised 
to teach, advise, and enlighten others of his congre- 
gation on such subjects. Other instances of a simi- 
Jar nature were reiated. 


Brother Pierpont came in, during the pendency of 
this question, while a sister was speaking of the sin- 
fulness of taking money in payment of a minister's 
salary from a slaveholder derived from slave labor. 
The reverend brother took fire like a locofoco match 
and rose to reply; and he very soon became deeply 
involved in his favorite subjects, the temperance 
cause, and his long disputes with his parishioners. 
He said that some of his flock were rum-distillers 
and rum-sellers; but he should be very glad to ob- 
tain from them what they owed him for his salary, 
that he might be able to pay his debts, even though 
their money was earned in making and selling rum. 
Buthe would tellthem plainly and boldly, when he 
received their money, that he should use it to nourish 
his body for the purpose of doing all in his power, 
while his life should last, to destroy their business 
and prevent their making any more money in that 
way. He would even take the money of his satanic 
majesty himself; but he would tell him, at the same 
time, that he should do his utmost to overturn his 
kingdom and destroy his power. He would not scru- 
ple to take his money, but he wuuld, at the same 
time, buldly take the cloven-footed giver by the 
horns. He was here called to order by brother 
Quincy, the moderator, and told that the question 
was not about ministers’ salaries, but whether they 
or their order were divinely instituted; or, rather, 
whether the belief of such a divine institution must 
not be rooted out, and the present establishment and 

. organization of ministers and churches be abolished, 
betore slavery could be abolished. Brother P. then 
disclaimed, for himself, any such divine authority. 
He claimed being aman, and nothing more. He 
stood six feet high or over in his shoes, and that, he 
thought, entitled him to be considered a man, and re- 
spected as such. He preached as a mere man, and 
performed his other duties in that character. The 
speaker, however, soon diverged into his old favor- 
ite subject of salaries and parish disputes—was again 
called to- order by brother Quincy—and, having no- 
thing further to say about the real question at issue, 
resumed his seat. 

On Thursday, the question came up, whether a 
true, honest, conscientious abolitionist could proper- 
ly accept any office, or voie for any officer, who takes 


—that constitution recognising and sustaining slave- 
ry. The affirmative was taken, I believe, by every 
speaker; and brother Wendell Phillips delivered an 
extemporaneous speech in its support, which, for 
ingenuity of reasoning, aptness of illustration, readi- 
ness of quotation from the greatest British and Ame- 
rican statesmen, purity of diction, fluency and hap- 
piness of language. chaste and beautiful figures, pro- 
priety and elegance of pronunciation, and in a word, 
of classical oratory worthy of the Augustan age it- 
self, has been, it appeared to me, rarely surpassed 
even by our most gifted and admired speakers. It is 
to be regretted that his fine talents, except on occa- 
sions of this kind, are hid in the earth, and are ab- 
solutely unknown to the community in general. 
During the discussion of this or some other ques- 
tion, brother Foster had the platform,” but depart- 
ing from the question entirely, was called to order 
by the moderator. He refused to obey, and insisted 
on his right to say what he pleased, and to discuss 
any subject he pleased. Upon this, the moderator, 
brother Quincy, left the chair and abdicated his office. 
A motion was then made, by the order party,” that 
the chair should be sustained. A long and angry de- 
bate ensued, in the course of which brother Foster 
insisted that the moderator had only power to advise, 
but not to control a speaker. He had long contend- 
ed for this right of speech,and he never would re- 
linquish it. He had been imprisoned for exercising 
it in religious assemblies, and he was ready to be put 
in prison again for asserting it. Every person had 
this right, except the insane; and he considered Ab- 
by Folsom insane, and therefore not entitled to it. 
Sister Fulsom being present, rose under feelings of 
the greatest indignation. They both had been ar- 
rested and tried for disturbing religious meetings. 
He had been committed tu jail, and she was sent to 
the hospital at Worcester. She told brother Foster 
that in calling her insane, he had committed, she be- 
lieved, the ‘unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” and it would be found, at the day of judg- 
ment, that he was now fighting against God.“ But 
she would say, as the Saviour said of his enemies 
and revilers, Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” She had, it is true, been cruel- 
ly, unjustly, and wickedly sent, by those usurpers, 
the courts and judges, without righteous authority, 
to the Worcester house of the dead. They call ita 
hospital, said she, but most absurdly and improperly 
for there is no hospitality there! She continued, a 
few minutes, speaking with energy, distinctness and 
grammatical correctness, commanding the most earn- 
est attention, though sometimes interrupted by a 
burst at the oddity or pungency of her expressions. 
The illiberal, unfeeling, and uncalled-for rudeness of 
brother Foster was amply compensated by a highly 
complimentary remark of brother Phillips atter- 
wards, in regard to the great aptness and propriety 
of an observation made by her on another occasion. 


After a long and pretty warm discussion among 
the brethren, the question was put to the audience, 
“that the chair be sustained,“ and was carried by a 
very large majority. Mr. Quincy was then unani- 
mously invited to resume the chair, which he did; but 
brother Foster, finding himself not supported in his 
liberty doctrine, declared his withdrawal from the 
society and convention, with the intention of labor- 
ing in the ‘sectarian field” in future. In these dis- 
orderly labors, he will probably be soon sentenced 
again to imprisonment for disturbing religious meet- 
ings. 

Jn the convention were two colored brethren, who 
exhibited superior talents and acquirements in ora- 
tory. Brother Remond, of Salem, is a young man, 
a black nigger, as he called himself. He is very flu- 
ent and energetic; his language is correct, his style 
good, and his pronunciation unexceptionable. Hav- 
ing, in his lecturing travels, been roughly handled 
and ignominiously treated, he is very violent and 
abusive of ministers, deacons, and church members, 
who did not sustain him, pouring out the vials of his 
wrath, also, upon those scoundrels“ the rail road 
directors, especially those in Salem. He manifested 
an almost rabid antipathy againt the ‘Jim Crow 
car,” designed expressly for the special agcomada- 
tion of “the niggers.” He seemed quite a favorite 
with some of the white young ladies of the audience, 
with whom he occasionally seated himself. 

Brother Douglas is a mulatto, Jess ardent and vio- 
lent than brother Remond, but a very good speaker. 
He is older, more dignified and moderate, shows 
more considerateness and prudence, and is probably 
much the wiser man. They were both, together 
with George Latimer, added to the committee ap- 
pointed to waiton President Tyler, and to request 
him to manumit all his slaves. This request will be, 
no doubt, highly acceptable to the president, and will 
be rendered the more gratifying by this most appro- 
priate addition to the committee.“ 
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MR. EVERETT, our minister at the court of St 
James, was a guest at the annual dinner of the Rovai 
Agricultural Society, at Derby, on the 14th of July. 
His health being proposed hy the chairman, Ear, 
Spencer, he made a speech, a report of which we 
annex: 

Mr. Everett, upon rising to return thanks, was re- 
ceived with loud and long continued cheering. He 
said— My lord and gentiemen, I assure, you without 
affectation, that when J consider the kind manner in 
which you, my lord, have spoken of me and my coun- 
try, lam almost overpowered by my feelings, and 
want words to express them—(cheers.) 

Such a notice, from such a company, of myself and 
my country, from this intelligent assembly of English 
noblemen, and gentlemen, and yeomen—{from you w 
lord, who have borne the flag of your country wi 
honor on the sea—(cheers,) and who sustain a posi- 
tion of such importance and respectability on shore 
—sir, I want words to thank you as I ought.—You 
have done me no more than justice, I assure you, in 
ascribing to me the kindest feelings toward the land 
of my fathers—(cheers.) My lord, Iam a great be- 
liever in the efficacy of a race and af blood. I donot 
think it is confined to a question of short-horns and 
Herefords, and South Downs and Leicesters. 

I believe in the race of men as well as of the inferior 
animals—(cheers.) Attached as I am ardently, pas- 
sionately, to my own country, desirous to strain every 
nerve in her service, and if need be to shed every drop 
of blood in her defence—(cheers,) yet I rejoice that 
my ancestors were the countrymen of your ancestors. 
My lord, the sound of my native language beyond the 
sea is music to my ears—(cheers.) I do rejoice that 
when I speak my own mother tongue I speak in the 
mother tongue also of a kindred people like that of 
yourselves—(cheers); and my lord, if there is any oc- 
casion—if there is any meeting that ought to bring us 
together as brethren, is it not at a meeting of those 
devoted (o the great parent art, the common interest 
of civilized nations? — (cheers. 

Oh, my lord. I believe that if one thousandth part 
of the energy, of the skill, of the treasure, that hare 
been expended by rival nations in the deadly struggle 
of what is called “the field” had been employed in a 
generous emulation to see who could excel the other 
in the arts of peace (cheers), | believe, my lord, if this 
had been done, you farmers would have driven us di- 
plomatists out of the field (cheers;) at any rate yoa 
would leave us very little to do in carrying on angry 
international discussions. You have been pleased to 
allude to the important commereial connection be- 
tween our two countries; it is important, and most 
earnestly and heartily do I wish that it might become 
more so (cheers.) But there is a thought on this sub- 
ject which has struck me, since I listened to your 
lordship’s instructive speech last evening, illustratiog 
the incalculable importance of agricultural pursuits. 

The commerce between our two countries ıs the 
largest that is carried on between any two countries 
on the face of the globe. The annual commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States is nearly 
twofold that which you carry on with any other peo- 
ple. The entire annual movement of this commerce 
both ways,—your exports to the United States—your 
imports from the United States—either of them singly 
being twice as great as your commerce with any other 
nation. And yet what think you it amounts to? About 
as much as the value of the annual crop of oats and 
beans in Great Britain—(cheers.) I take the fact 
from the instructive essay of your worthy collabore 
teur, Mr. Pusey. 

One more fact to show the importance of your agri- 
culture. The whole foreign commerce of Great Brn- 
tain, in pursuit of which you overshadow the ocean 
with your fleets and plant your colonies in the farthest 
islands, is actually less in value than the annual grass 
crop of these islands. [Cheers.] So truly was it said 
that he was the greatest benefactor who could make 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 
[Chęers.] It does not become me, my Jord—I will not 
say a8 a stanger—by your kindness you will allow me 
to throw off that name (cheers)—but as your guest, 
it does not become me to enter into great details on 
this occasion; but it struck me, in going over your 
implement yard this morning, that however neglectfal 

inactive you may have been hcretofore in the im- 
provement of agriculture, there is nothing to com- 
plain of now. 

It does not seem to me that there is an amount of 
science, of mechanical skill, of practical sagacity, of 
capital, and of attention, on the part of the higher or- 
ders—of diligence and perseverance on the part of 
the intermediate and laboring classes, combined for 
the promotion of agriculture, that has never been 
equalled in the history ofthe world. (Cheers.) And 
it isa most remarkable fact, if you will pardon me 
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for indulging in a general reflection, that till lately, 
all great discoveries and improvements in agriculture 
seem to have been the produet of the very earliest 
infancy of mankind. Who can tell, my lord, when 
that instrument that lies at the basis of all civilization, 
the plough, was invented! Who can tell when man 
first called in the humble partners of his Jabor, the 
horse, the ox, the cow, the swine, the sheep, and took 
them into profitable alliance with himsel 

If you could find out who was the shepherd that first 
caught the wild dog, and taught him to help and tend 
the flock, you ought to rear a monument of brass or 
a warble cenotaph to bis memory—a higher monu- 
ment Lhan was ever raised tohero or monarch. Who 
knows where the cereal grains or the esculent roots 
were first cultivated? There is but one of them, as 
you know, the potatoe, of which the history is known 
—all the rest retire back into the darkest antiquity. 
They were cultivated at a time when your ancestors 
were roaming over the morasses of the now beautiful, 
free and merry England— (Cheers); when our ances- 
tors were roaming painted savages through the land. 
Aye, when the Romans and Greeks were living on 
beech nuts and acorns— (hear hear.) . 

It seems, in fact, that in reference to the progress 
of agriculture, mankind has followed that curious law 
which Mr. Owen alluded to at the council dinner yes- 
terday—the law which governs the ruminating ani- 
mals inthe tropics. He pointed out to us most beau- 
tifully that the ruminating animals there have a large 
fat hump between the shoulders. This is nourished 
and grows in the first five months of the year, when 
there is plenty of food, and they get along with the 
hump as well as they can through the seven succeeding 
months of scarcity. So itseems with mankind with 
respect to agricultural discoveries. In the very infan- 
cy of the race they got this large fat hump between 
the shoulders, and for 3000 years they lived upon lit- 
tle or nothing else—-[cheers and laughter.) The 
very plough that we read of in Virgil we may now see 
in use in the south of Europe. 

We see it still in the hands of the peasantry as we 
discover it in bas relief on the sculptured remains of 
antiquity. It is a most pleasing fact that tuis revival 
of the great art of agriculture in these latter days of 
the world is the work of the Anglo-Saxon race of 
which you have spoken. It has been left to you, and 
if you will permit me to say to us, living as we do in 
this ungenial climate, beneath these weeping skies; 
(the rain was at this moment descending in torrents, 
and the observation was loudly cheered:) it has been 
left to us to do, that which not Italy nor Greece has 
been able to do with all their sunny ciimate. 

Yes, and it is the want of those tropical luxuries, 
those enervating breezes of the south, that has given 
you, that has given us, the hardihood, that persever- 
ance, that industry, that resolution, that are worth all 
the specie and the gold of the tropics—(cheers.) Yes 
it is this that enables you to make that boast which 
I hope you will permit me, for my country, to join 

“Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 
And souls are ripened in our northern skies.“ 
eD) I beg your poan for the length or time 
have detained you. I assure you that when these 
shouts shall be heard across the Atlantic, as they will 
in 18 or 19 days, they will be echoed from hearts as 
warm as yours—(cheers.) 


LORD MORPETH then rose to propose the next 
toast. Hisiłordship was most loudly cheered. He said, 
my lord Hardwicke and gentlemen, I bave but one fear 
on this occasion, and I think it a just one, for I 
ought to mention to you that I have now, for the first 
time, the privilege of being present at one of your 
annual celebrationsI have no knowledge whatever 
to my great loss be it spoken—of the business of 
agriculture, either in theory, or what is still more 
essential, in practice; and [have no other preten- 
sions to be enrolled with your society, much less 
thus to stand forward among you, beyond that which 
is contained in a full and unqualified recognition of 
its importance (hear, bear, and cheers], and a most 
lively desire for its p s and wellare (cheers 
again}. My fear, then is, lest, should I be so unwise 
as to allow myself much latitude in my preface to 
the toast I hold in my hand, I should commit some 
egregious blunder—that I should plough my furrows 
crooked, or put too many horses to my team; in short, 
that I should be guilty of something which would 
have the effect of showing me up completely ia the 
eyes of my more competent and better instructed 
hearers. The more especially so, to tell the frank 
truth, as I am not aware whether the toast with 
which Jam entrusted will appeal with equal force 
to the sympathies of all whom I have now the honor 
of addressing. The toast is, first, for agriculture. 
So far good. This is all plain sailing here. You 
will all be disposed, no doubt, to render agriculture 
the share of honor which it claims and deserves. 
The toast then goes on to mention manufactures and 
commerce (tremendous cheering}. Now [ think I 


can, with great brevity, I will assure you, state the 
very best grounds why these adjuncts are entitled to 

our favorable reception; and, although I have the 

appiness of believing that in the crowded area be- 
fore me there must be persons eminently distinguish- 
ed for their enterprize and success in both manufac- 
turing and commercial pursuits, yet I confess it to 
be my conviction that the agriculturists have a de- 
cided majority in the present company (cheers}. 
Therefore, for mere gentility’s sake, I hope the ma- 
jority will be inclined to extend tothe minority a 
cordial and courteous greeting [cheers]. You agri- 
culturists are too much impressed with the value of 
“good breeding” [great laughter] to exhibit your- 
selves in the light of that character, which is termed 
the tyrant majority. Moreover, unfeigned, indeed, 
as is my respect for all pertaining to agriculture— 
honorable and invigorating as are all its pursuits— 
taking their date from time’s own beginning—growing 
with every growth of civilization, and advancing 
with the advances of light, truth and knowledge 
indispensable and inestimable truly as are its varied 
contributions to the public welfare and the national 
prosperity and greatness—I yet much question whe- 
ther, in view of all these, it could conveniently dis- 
pense with the assistance and encouragement alford- 
ed it by the other adjuncts of the toast (hear, hear]. 
We are no longer, if our inclination should per- 
chance lie that way, to becomea nation of Arcadian 
shepherds [laughter]. It has been our lot to bear for 
many centuries now a great and 5 part in 
the complicated concerns of the world, and in doing 
so we have hae the privilege of incurring a great na- 
tional debt (hear, hear}. I would remind you that 
manufactures and commerce have materially aided 
in enabling us to attain to that height of influence 
and renown at which we have now arrived; and al- 
though the pipe has alwavs been considered as ex- 
clusively a pastoral instrument, we must rely upon 
commerce and manufactures to enable us to pay the 
piper, [great laughter and cheering]. Agriculture 
provides us with able and ingenious hands, but we 
are forced to rely also on manufactures and com- 
merce for some of the open and capacious mouths 
(hear, hear] The more we observe and look into 
every department of employment that engaged the 
family of man, the more shall we find that we all 
stand essentially in need of each other (cheers). The 
great and extensive producer is an admirable per- 
sonage certainly, but he has a most useful adjunct in 
the stout consumer (hear, hear]. Many persons had 
imagined at various of the world, that they 
could make themselves better men by becoming re- 
cruits, and cooping themselves up in sequestered and 
solitary cells, and untrodden deserts, but this was 
certainly pushing the principle of protection, in mo- 
rality { mean, somewhat too far [laughter and cheers). 
The human family can only thrive by the exercise of 
the social virtues (hear, hear], and man's works must 
thrive by the aid of mutual dependencies (great 
cheers]. I am as ready and willing as any man can 
be, to cry speed the plough,” but ploughs, before 
they can be used, must be made, must be manufac- 
tured; and though we read in our ancient story books 
of dragon's teeth growing up into a crop of armed 
men, I doubt whether even the most successful com- 
petitor in drill or broad cast, can succeed in turning 
up a ready made plough [hear and laughter]. Who- 
ever has careſully inspected the agricultural imple- 
ments exhibited this day, will see in the perfection 
of invention and executive skill to which they have 
attained, sufficient reason why manufactures should 
be associated with agriculture, in vur aspirations for 
successful pursuit io all the great branches of our 
national industry. And especially, give me leave to 
add, should such be the case, in the particular spot 
where they were holding their present meeting, with- 
in the county and borough of Derby. It was true 
that the first machine introduced for the throwing of 
silk by Sir Thomas Lombe, and the claims of manu- 
facturers for countenance and support, should not be 
made light of in the country, which has been, and 
which is, a favorite residence with the Arkwrights; 
and near the shades which have been planted by the 
benevolence of the Strutts [cheers]. I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that the pleasure of attending this 
meeting has been no common gratification to me— 
looking, as I do, at the various materials of which it 
is composed, the spirit by which it is conducted, and 
the many and important objects at which it aims. 
It has been brought together from no motive what- 
ever of party feeling or party excitement, to swell 
the breath of a popular movement, or to oil the 
wheels of any 5 intrigue [great cheers]. lis 
purposes are all pure, and simply patriotic. It has 
placed side by side many goodly samples of the ho- 
nest-ſaced and high-hearted yeomanry of England, 
with some of the brightest and choicest specimens of 
its ancient aristocracy. And when | say this of the 
latter, it is because I feel convinced that their own 
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charitable wishes and forwardness in all benevolent 
purposes, entitle them to praise far more than any 
accumulation of mere ancestral honors [cheers]. As- 
sembled together, as we are, in the very heart and 
centre of England, this meeting is not limited even 
to English boundaries. We have amongst us Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, who has invaded us with his 
subsoil plough, and has, like the Pretender of old, 
penetrated as far even as the good town of Derby it- 
self [laughter]. But the parallel, I am happy to 
say, here ceases. The character of Mr. Smith is 
certainly not that of a pretender, for we find that he 
has done what the other failed to do; he has made 
his halt in the metropolis itself [cheers]. We are 
also honored by the presence amongst us of an agri- 
cultural deputation from Ireland [great cheering]; 
and I have no doubt they are fully prepared to as- 
sure us that they have no intention whatever of re- 
pealing the union which now so happily subsists be- 
tween them and us [cheers and 5 I do not 
desire to be here betrayed into subjects of agrave and 
serious character; but the union which they are de- 
sirous of maintaining is that between Irish oats and 
Saxon horses [laughter]. I am most happy also in 
perceiving that we count this day among our guests 
those who come from a far distant land, but who 
speak the same language, and are identified in origin 
with ourselves. The meeting has already, I am glad 
to say, given sufficient and cheering testimony that 
they were rejoiced to see amongst them such of the 
citizens of the United States as are now present, and 
especially so to see them represented by the amiable 
and accomplished statesman who so worthily con- 
ducts the affairsof his government with our own 
[cheers]. It will not, perhaps, altogether savor of 
modesty, though it will not be altogether a depar- 
ture from the technical phraseology of the week. If 
I am to observe that they are of a good and appror- 
ed stock [cheer]; and you may take the word of one 
who speaks from experience of the matter, that in 
frank and cordial hospitality to the guest and strang- 
er, John, the elder Bull, must work hard to come up 
to Jonathan, the lusty yearling [laughter and cheers!]. 
I have already sufficiently indicated the claims which 
manufactures and commerce have to be allied in this 
toast with agriculture; and to participate in the ho- 
nors which you now propose to bestow upon the 
most important branches of our industry; and when 
I reflect, besides all else, what commerce has ac- 
complished, in developing the energies and augments 
ing the welfare of our country; how much it has 
done to bring together the scattered branches of the 
human family; to unite people with people, clime 
and clime, and man with man, in a great enriching, 
and healing intercourse; to soften the harsh asperi- 
ties of international jealousies, and to curb the sa- 
vage tendencies to strife and murderous war. [ 
think you will all agree with me that it also ought to 
be associated inthe glorious partnership, and it is, 
therefore, with infinite pleasure and confidence that 
I now call upon you all to drink “agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce.“ The noble lord, on re- 
suming his seat, was most vociſerously cheered, and 
the toast was drunk standing, with three times three. 


On the day preceding that on which the grand din- 
ner of the members of the society was given, there 
was a dinner of 440 members of the council of the 
society and others, including many invited guests. 
Among these was Mr. Henry Colman, agent of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. His health be- 
ing proposed by the president, he returned thanks in 
a speech as follows: 

Mr. Cotman acknowledged the kindness and hos- 
pitality with which he had been received ever since 
his arrival in this country. He had been greatly 
struck with the beautiful show of implements, but he 
could assure them that he much regretted there was 
not among them a machine for making after-dinner 
speeches. [Laughter]. Mr. Colman then proceed- 
ed to descant in warm terms upon the importance 
of agriculture. It was the art of arts, and the con- 
servation of public morals. Persons might do with- 
out lawyers and doctors, and even preachers. if eve- 
ry one would take proper care of his health, conduct 
and conscience; and they could do without soldiers, 
if every one would act upon the golden rule, Do 
unto others as you would be done by;"—([cheers]— 
but he could not conceive how they cocld do without 
agriculture. (Cheers and laughter]. While, how- 
ever, they were making all these improvements in 
implements, modes of culture, and the rearing of 
animals, he hoped they would not forget the laborers 
—(cheers]—those by whose means they were ena- 
bled to accumulate wealth, but would endeavorto - 
improve theircondition as much as possible. [Cheers]. 
He congratulated them on the good understanding 
that subsisted between England and America; and 
God forbid that either ocean or mountain, or worse 
than that, any political distinctions should sever 
them. [Prolonged cheering.) 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS OF JACQUIS, HEAD 
CHIEF OF THE WYANDOTS, TO GOV, 
SHANNON. We have several objects in view in 
visiting you, the governor of the state. First, it was 
due him as the chief magistrate of this great state; 
and, secondly, it was due to the people of Ohio, to 
whom, through their governor, we speak, and bid 
them an affectionate farewell. We came here, also, 
to ask the extension of executive clemency to an un- 
fortunate brother of our nation, and we now thank you 
for granting our prayer in that behalf. 


We part with the people of Ohio with feelings the 
more kind, because there has not been any hostility 
between your people and ours ever since the treaty 
of Gen. Wayne at Greenville. Almost fifty years of 

rofound peace between us have passed away, and 
have endeared your people to ours. Whatever may 
be our future fate beyond the Mississippi, whither 
we are bound, we shall always entertain none but 
feelings the most kind and grateful towards the peo- 
ple of Ohio. Before Wayne’s treaty, there had been 
one long war between our fathers and your ances- 
tors. At that treaty, our people promised peace, and 
they have kept that promise faithfully. We will for- 
ever keep that promise as long as the sun shines or 
the rivers run. When we arrive at the place of our 
destination, surrounded, as we shall be, by red men, 
less acquainted with them than we are with white 
men, we shall always take great pleasure in telling 
the Indians of that vast region, how kind, how peace- 
ful, how true, faithful, and honest your people have 
been to our people. 

If at any future day, any of our people should vi- 
sit this state, we hope that your people will see that 
they do not suffer for food or any of the necessaries 
of lite: that when thirsty, you will give him drink 
when hungry, you will give him food—or naked, you 
will give him clothes—or sick, you will heal him.— 
And we, onour part, promise the same kindness to 
any of your people, should they visit us in our far 
western future home. 

Our original intention was to have passed through 
Columbus, as a nation,on our departing journey from 
Ohio to the west; but for the purpose of shortening 
our route, on so long a journey, the principal part 
of our people have passed through Urbana. But al- 
though for the reason stated, our people have passed 
through Ohio by the shortest route, yet they could 
not forego the pleasure of sending you their chief, 
and addressing you, and through you the people of 
Ohio, language of truth, friendship, and sincerity. 


Our fathers have often ranged this valley with 
your fathers, in peace and friendshp, and we wished 
your people to know that we have the same kind 
feelings that existed in times past, and we wish you 
to know that we wish to perpetuate and keep alive 
the same brotherly feeelings. In other states and 
territories, the Indians have lived, surrounded by 
white men, with whom they had occasional out- 
breaks, wars, and difficulties; but between us and 
your people, the chain of peace and friendship has 
always continued to be bright, smooth, and free from 
rusty or bloody spots. You are the representative 
of your people; therefore be so good as to tell your 
people what we say on this final parting occasion, 
and say to them to believe us to be always hereafter, 
what we always have been, the friends of the peo- 
ple of Ohio. i 

GOV. SHANNON’S REPLY. 

Your visit to the capital of Ohio, before leaving 
the land of your fathers for your new home beyond 
the Mississippi, and the kind and friendly feelings 
which you have manifested in tendering to me, and 
through me, to the citizens of Ohio, an affectionate 
farewell, will not fail to excite in the breast of every 
citizen of this state, as it has in mine, additional 
feelings of friendship, and regard for you and those 
you represent. 

I am gratified in having this opportunity to tender 
to you personally, and thorough you, to the Wyan- 
dott nation, the esteem and friendly feelings of the 
citizens of Ohio, and in their name, bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell. In doing se, 1 am sure I but 
express the feelings, and comply with the wishes of 
every citizen of this state. The Wyandott nation 
having long lived in our midst, and on terms of peace 
and friendship with us, and having been anally and 
friend during the last war with Great Britain, and 
shared with us in the toils and dangers, as well as 
the glories of that contest, are endeared to us by ties 
too strong to be broken, and by recollections that can 
never be forgotten. Although in future you will be 
removed from us by distance, and the social inter- 
course which has heretofore so long and so happily 
existed between your people and us, will, in a great 
measure, coase—yet, rest assured, we will forever 
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cherish for you and your people the most friendly 
feelings, and that in going to your new home, you 
carry with you the esteem and respect of the citi- 
zens of Ohio. Since the treaty of Greenville, which 
brought peace to your people and to us—a treaty 
alike honorable to both parties—no one circumstance 
has occurred to disturb the harmony and friendship 
existing between your people and citizens of this 
state—a circumstance highly creditable to both par- 
ties, and showing the fidelity with which each has 
always adhered to the obligations of that treaty. 

I do not recollect of any other instance in any oth- 
er state or territory, where the Indians have lived, 
surrounded by white men, without some difficulties 
and outbreaks; but with your people and citizens of 
Ohio, there have been none. Peace and friendship 
have characterized their intercourse for near fifty 
years, and as the causes which generally lead to con- 
flict will be in a great measure removed in future, 
we have every reason to hope that the chain of 
friendship will continue, through coming time, bright 
and unbroken. 

Should any of your people return to Ohio to look 
once more on the land of their fathers, or visit their 
old friends—or should they be induced to visit the 
state from any other considerations, they will find in 
the generous citizens of Ohio true friends, who will 
minister to their wants and necessities, and treat 
them with brotherly feelings. Should dny of our 
citizens be known amongst you, by misfortune or 
otherwise, I know they will find in the generous Wy- 
andott a friend. The recollections of the past will 
ensure mutual acts of kindness in future, on all the 
proper occasions, between your people and the citi- 
zens of Ohio. 

In complying with your request in granting a par- 
don to one of your unfortunate people, who has been 
confined for sometime past in the state prison, I am 
gratified in being able to say to you that his conduct, 
while under the control of the public authorities, has 
been entirely satisfactory. 

1 shall not fail to perform the pleasing duty of ma- 
king known to the people of this state, in obedience 
to your request, what you say on this final parting 
occasion, and to assure them you are, as heretofore, 
their friends, and that you leave the state with kind 
and good feelings towards all the citizens. 

In conclusion, 1 tender to you my warmest thanks 
for this friendly visit, and wish you and your people, 
peace, prosperity, and happiness in your new homes, 
and desire you to say to them, that they depart from 
the land of their fathers with the respect and friend- 
ly feelings of the citizens of this state, and that they 
bear with them the good wishes, of all for their 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness. 


THE WYANDOT INDIANS. 

The Logan (Ohio) Gazette of July 15, says: 

“The remains of this once flourishing tribe—the 
last of the Aborigines of Ohio passed through our 
village on Thursday afternoon, on their way to their 
new homes west of the Mississippi. Although most 
of them appeared contented and happy, and seemed 
to bear the labor and exposure to the heat and dust 
with stout hearts; yet it was a melancholy spectacle. 
But few could look on it, and not reflect upon what 
the red man of the forest once was on this, his na- 
tive soil. The proud possessor of a continent, un- 
surpassed by any other in the richness of the soil; a 
climate varying from the greatest heat to extreme 
cold; abounding in every variety of game; and pre- 
senting scenes of natural beauty and grandeur, that 
charmed the eye. In the space of about three cen- 
turies, they have fallen victims to the rapacious cu- 
pidity of the white man, or fled before the advances 
of civilization. But a remnant now remain to re- 
mind us of their former numbers and strength, their 
dauntless courage, and wily stratagem— their attach- 
ment to their beloved hunting grounds, and the graves 
of their ancestors. Their council fires have gone 
out; their wigwams are deserted; no more their shrill 
whoop resounds through the interminable forest, 
starting the game from its lair, to meet the fatal ball 
of the hunter. They have passed away! Peace, ei- 
vilizatlon, and science have taken their place, trans- 
ſorming the trackless wilderness into cultivated 
fields, and rewarding the laborer for his toil. They 
are gone!—may the good spirit guide and protect them! 

We feel melancholy as we write, and have not 
space to indulge in these lucubrations. The Wyan- 
dotts are well fitted out for their long journey.— 
They possess every thing in abundance, and are 
united together by the strongest attachments. Their 
old heads are with them—the fathers and mothers of 
the tribe. Among the old men of the nation, we 
noticed Cus, the head of the Bear tribe, and War- 
POLE, the unrivalled orator. Take the tribe altoge- 
ther, they present a fine specimen of Nature's handi- 
work. The most of them are noble cee fellows, 
stout of limb, athletic and agile; devoted in their 
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attachments to their squaws and families, and brare 
and generous toa fault. Among the squaws are sone 
really beautiful women. 

The tribe move themselves, and deserve credit for 
the order and decorum which they observe. Dori 
the greater part of the two days they were passing 
our village, we noticed but one drunken man. They 
were sober in conduct, as well as in countenance — 
On Thursday night, the tribe encamped on McKee 
creek, about four miles south of our village. We 
give below, as near as we could ascertain, —not be 
ing able tosee Jacquez, the head chief, and obtains 
copy of the official roll—the number of the Obio 
Wyandotts and those from Michigan and Canada, 
and the number of their horses and teams. The 
statement may be relied on, as nearly, if not alto- 
gether, correct. 


Ohio Wyandots 635 

Michigan and Canada do. 12 

Wagons, excluding buggies, &c., owned by 
the tribe 

Hired wagons 55 


Horses and ponies, from 250 to 300 
The main body will proceed directly for Cincin 
nati, via Xenia. At Urbana, the chiefs leare the 


tribe, and proceed to Columbus, where they are to 


meet the executive and other state officers, and 
through them take a final leave of the citizens and 
state of Ohio. The ceremony will no doubt be iv 
teresting. At Cincinnati the tribe will charter steam 
boats and ship for St. Louis, from which they vil 
travel by land to their new homes. 

The interest entertained by our people for the 
welfare of the Wyandotts, was manifested by a 
strong desire to see them, ere they departed. Many 
persons came into town from the country and neigh- 
boring villages, and all felt more or less sympathy 
for the travellers. They no longer belong to Ohio 
the last link that connected our history and people 
with the achievements and scenes of the past, is 
hroken! May their new homes be happy ones—and 
may they, one and all, appreciate the benefits and 
comforts of civilized life.” 

„Lo, THE POOR INDIAN!” The Urbana Citizen of 
the 18th ult. says: The passage of this tribe through 
our village excited considerable interest among our 
citizens, and no small degree of sympathy in the 
minds of all familiar with their history. Who could 
witness the last tribe of our aboriginal! inhabitants 
leaving our borders, without involuntarily exclaim- 
ing, in the language of a noble chief, ‘Lo the poor lr 
dian! ” 

The Xenia Torch Light of July 20th says: “The 
remains of this once flourishing tribe of Indians pass- 
ed through our town on Sunday morning last. They 
encamped about three miles north of the town on 
Saturday evening, where they had intended to re 
main over the Sabbath, but some person or persons, 
having injudiciously furnished the intemperate among 
them with ardent spirits, it was thought best to leare 
in the morning for fear their peace would be serious 
ly disturbed by those few who had become intoxicat- 
ed. The general appearance of these Indians wes 
truly prepossessing. Every one of them, we believe, 
without an exception, was decently dressed, a large 
proportion of them in the costume of the white 
Their deportment was quite orderly and respectful. 
We are informed that nearly one-half of them make 
a profession of the Christian religion. They ap- 
peared to be well ħtted out for their journey, having 
a convenient variety of cooking utensils, and pro- 
visions in abundance. The whole number of per- 
sons in the company so far as we could learn, was 
about 750. The number of wagons, carriages, 
buggies owned by the tribe about 80. Hired wagons 
55. Horses and ponies near 300. Our citizens seem 
ed to look upon the scene of their departure from 
among us with feelings of melancholy interest. To 
reflect that the last remnant of a powerful people, 
once the proud possessors of the soil we now occt- 
py, were just leaving their beloved hunting grounds 
and the graves of their ancestors—that their cou 
fires had gone out, and their wigwams were dese 
—was well calculated to awaken the liveliest sym 
pathies of the human heart. No one we are sure, 
who felt such emotions, could refrain from breathing 
a devout aspiration to the “Great Spirit,” that be 
would guide and protect them on their journey, 2 
carefully preserve them as a people after they sta” 
have arrived at their new home in the far, far v 

The Cincinnati Chronicle of the 19th ult. says— 
“A remnant of this tribe from Crawford county, 
Ohio, about 650 in number, passed our windows a 
n. orning in a long train of wagons and horses, abou 


to embark for the far west. Perbaps they arein- 


diferent, and we hope they are, but we could 5 
help thinking the spectacle a melancholy one. Jus 
civilized enough to have lost their savage sade 
they go forth on the broad prairies of the west, li 

sheep among wolves. From the light complexes 
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of four fifths of the party, we judge that in ten years 
more, had they remained in Ohio, all traces of the 
Indian would have disappeared by the process of 
amalgamation. Among them are white women ap- 
parently the wives of very respectable looking In- 
dians. One of the party, a squaw, was buried yes- 
terday between this city and Lebanon. The warm 
season must be distressing to them.” 

The same paper of the 20th ult. says: The party 
of Wyandotts which passed through the streets of 
the city yesterday morning, encamped for the night 
on the steamboat landing, and were embarked on the 
steamers Nodaway and Republic this morning, for 
the west. One of them, a fine looking fellow, fell 
from the guards of the Nodaway yesterday, whilst 
drunk, and was drowned. Many more of them were 
in a similar state of intoxication, being allowed free 
flow,” among the neighboring grog shops.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer says: These lords of 
the ſorest leſt our landing yesterday morning. and in 
a ſew days will land on the shores of the Western 
Mississippi, where the government has provided 
them with a new home. 

“Many of them are aged, and infirm through age. 
An old squaw died on Tuesday, who was aged one 
hundred and twelve years! An old warrior was 
pointed out to us, said by the agent to be one hun- 
dred and twenty-six! Another, quite venerable, at- 
tracted our notice; his hair collected at the top of 
his head, and confined by a single knot, his ears 
perforated, his person peculiarly marked, and his 
stalwart frame and cunning face the very personifi- 
cation of a Brave, whose prowess had cost many a 
death groan and bloody scalp and burning roof to his 
early enemies. 

“The ‘fire water” of the white man had been 
dealt out to many of them liberally while they were 
tarrying at the wharf making preparations for de- 
parture. And who is licensed by this christian cit 
to deal out death to the infatuated Indian? for death 
was produced—one of the young men helplessly in- 
toxicated, fell off the boat into the water and was 
drowned, and another was rescued, just in time to 
save the flickering life. On every part of the boat 
reclined the Indian, where his faithful squaw had 
Jain him, pleasantly insensible of the vice that was 
rioting upon his energies and beggaring his brethren. 

“These were but a sorry specimen of the . Noble 
Indian,” of whose traits history and poetry, and ro- 
mance have filled our mind with admiration,—dirty, 
slovenly, and of mean proportions, how did they 
contrast with the poet’s fancy. 

“The women were, with buta few exceptions, 
Jike the men, dirty and greasy, and but few of either 
were full-bloods; many of each were white—white 
men with Indian wives, and Indian men with white 
wives. Two or three young girls, whose forms, the 
fashions of our white belles had shaped into civilized 
proportions—that is, corsets had contracted the waist, 
and dress had fitted the shape—did not suffer in a 
contrast with many of fairer skin, who had collect- 
ed around them to wonder and to gaze. One, whose 
face bore an intelligent expression, but whose shades 
of countenance betrayed the canker of secret grief 
and melancholy reflections, was pointed out to us as 
the daughter of a chief; she had left a lover—a white 
—to follow the fortunes of her tribe, but under the 
delusive hope and treacherous promise, that he who 
had stolen ber young heart would soon join her in 
the ‘pathless woods.“ 

“The main chief is a man of decided talent and 
indomitable energy; but to the advice and counsels of 

Walker, a half-breed, is he indebted for the wisdom 
of his actions. Walker is liberally educated; is a 
man of more than ordinary capacity, of great con- 
versational powers, experienced in the fashions and 
doings of the world, resolute in his actions, liberal 
hearted and companionable, a better man than thou- 
sands who flourish in the forum, and call down the 
admiration of the crowd. He is wealthy, and al- 
though enjoying all the pleasures of civilization, and 
accustomed to all the luxuries which money can 
ever command, still is endeared to his people, and fol- 
lows them to their distant home to share their fortunes. 


“We recollect a good anecdote of this man, which 
may be worth relating. 

Some three or four years since he was at Colum- 
bus, while the legislature was in session, and being 
a jolly fellow when associating with the whites, he 
sometimes indulged in what is fashionably termed a 
“spree.” With some “hail fellows,” some of them 
members, others the public’s officials, he went to the 
theatre to witness an Indian play, during the per- 
formance of which one of the braves was required 
to give the war whoop; but not being practised in In- 
dian intonations, nor having the lung power of the 
warrior, his yelp sounded very contemptibly, espe- 
cially on the ear of Walker. ‘Ihe Wyandot sat 
composedly, but the flash of his eye, and the twinges 
of his muscles, indicated displeasure. He sat in 


moody silence till the actor had made his third effort, 
and before the company in his box knew what he 
was about, sprang to his feet and gave the most un- 
earthly “whoop, whoop,” ever heard under civilized 
roof, which terrified the poor player, and for a mo- 
ment chilled the crowded auditory with an indescri- 
bable sensation. “Hump! that’s Ingin!” said Walker, 
and down he sat. When the audience recognised 
him, they gave him three convulsing cheers, and the 
play proceeded. : 

“This is the last remnant of the Indian tribes in 
Ohio. They are gone. Once powerful in numbers 
and in strength, they are now a melancholy fraction. 
The fate of the red man is their's. 

Like the leaves of the forest 
They wither and perish.” 

The following communication is from a member 
of the tribe to the correspondent of the Fort Wayne 
(Ia.) Times: 

Deriance, (O.) June 1, 1843. 

Before the present delightful month passes away, 
the last tribe of Indians in Ohio will have bid fare- 
well to the land and home of their birth. What ci- 
vilized neighbor is there but will pause and contem- 
plate, with a heart full of sympathy, this passing 
fragment of a once mighty nation, doomed to follow 
their kindred race towards the setting sun! 

Let us go back some twenty years and take a 
glance at this tribe, and trace their progress to civi- 
lization. 

There is the missionary establishment. What be- 
nefit and instruction have they derived from it? Lit- 
tle or none. For how can they be enlightened when 
the rapid strides of vice and immorality keep up 
with the advancement of civilization? It is plain to 
be seen that the white man has taught them that 
these are inseparable companions. ‘O,’ says some 
narrow minded wight, fraught with the green scum 
of prejudice, Injens can’t be educated; it is the na- 
ture of them to be wild.“ Truth responds in the 
broad and comprehensive sense of the word ‘nature.’ 
But the sense will have to be limited so as not to in- 
clude those who are already enlightened; for it is by 
introducing education amongst them in the proper 
way, that some few who have been caught in the toils 
of dissipation and vice are now enjoying themselves 
in pursuing the flowery paths of literature. There 
are Indians thet can be improved. 

Now let us visit the old Methodist Stone Church, 
and inquire there what good has been done for these 
red children of the forest. The very echo of your 
voice within the walls of this sacred edifice, will 
sound back to your ears ‘great good!’ Albeit it is 
not uolike the churches among their white neighbors, 
as it regards some of their members being in and out 
—their names being again and again recorded and 
erased on the church rolls. There is the pulpit on 
which stood many a sincere hearted pastor. Among 
them was the good old Findley, the first one, and 
there was Bigelow and Thompson, and many others 
who preached to the W yandots through an interpreter. 

Let us visit their Council House. Some twenty 
years ago, a portion of the young men of the tribe 
began to contemplate a revolution in the government, 
and finally effected a change, by the co-operation of 
the rest of the warriors. A committee was consti- 
tuted to model the new form of government, so as to 
suit the mass. From a monarchical, it was changed 
to a kind of republican form. The old silver headed, 
hereditary, unlimited chiefs, were shoved aside, and 
new ones elected in their places. One head and six 
minor chiefs are now annually elected; also a sher- 
iff, Kc. Phe head chief and the minor ones form a 
council of the nation, and are invested with the pow- 
er to enact such laws as they may think will be be- 
neficial to the whole tribe. These laws are record- 
ed by one of their own tribe who has a good Eng- 
lish education, and are kept in manuscript. 

Many of the old Wyandott warriors who volun- 
teered to assist ‘Uncle Sum’ in the last war, against 
the British, have gone to the shades. 

The United States government has essayed to ci- 
vilize the red man, but he has failed, owing to the ir- 
resistible temptations that have always beset him on 
every side. He may go out from his reserve; what- 
ever direction he pursues, the white man meets him 
Pa the intoxicating cup as soon as he crosses its 
imits. 

Had it not been for that old tyrant ‘King Alcohol,’ 
thousands, if not all, of the different tribes that have 
been removed from the states, might have been civi- 
lized and become a happy people. Doo-rEx-rarx. 


THE MEMORY OF GEN. HARRISON. 
The St. Louis Republican of July 25th says:— 
“The steamers Republic and Nodaway arrived here 
yesterday, having on board the tribe of Wyandots, 
consisting of 630 men, women and children, moving 
from Lower Sandusky, in the state of Ohio, to their 
new homes which they have selected on the Kansas 
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river, near the western frontier of the state. They 
are in good health, and appear cheerful. Many of 
the braves were with general Harrison during the 
last war, and boast of their prowess at the battle of 
Fort Meigs. They entertained for the memory of 
the white chief“ the highest veneration, as is evine- 
ed by the following affecting incident, which was re- 
lated to us by captain Claghorn, of the Nodaway: 
Beiore the boat reached North Bend, the principal 
chief requested captain Claghorn to have the bi 
gun” loaded, and as the boat neared that hallowe 
spot, the chiefs and braves silently gathered upon the 
hurricane roof, and formed in line fronting the rest- 
ing-place of their departed chief. The engine was 
stopped, and the boat was suffered to drift with the 
current. As they passed the tomb they all uncover- 
ed, and gently waved their hats, in silence; and after 
the boat had passed, and the report of the cannon 
had died away, the chief stepped forward, and, in an 
impressive manner, exclaimed, “Farewell, Ohio and 
her Brave!” 

Winnepaco Inpians. The governor of Iowa pass- 
ed up the river on his way to Prairie du Chien on 
the 18th of July with the view of effecting a treaty 
with the Winnebago Indians for the portion of coun- 
try which they at present occupy, known as the 
Neutral Ground.“ We learn from the Miners’ Ex- 
press that the governor was unsuecessſul in his effort 
to treat. The Indians declined selling their lands 
ſor various reasons, the most prominent of which 
was their dislike of the new home assigned them by 
the government, which was south of the Missouri 
river, or on the waters of the St. Peter's, above the 
mouth of the Blue Earth river. 


THE NARRAGANSETT INDIANS OF R. I. 
Cuaruestown, R. I., Aug 14, 1843. 

Meeting of Narragansett tribe of Indians. Our Nar- 
ragansett Indians yesterday held one of their reli- 
gious meetings at their meeting house in that town, 
which, as usual at this time of year, was very fully 
attended. Many Indians from Long Island were 
there, and great numbers of the white people were 
present. One of the preachers was from Long Is- 
land, and another from Newport. 

This morning (Monday) the committee of the ge- 
neral 5 met the trihe at the same place for 
the purpose of having an interview with them. Mr. 
Potter, the commissioner of the tribe, opened the 
budget and stated the object of the committee. The 
general assembly had been informed that a number 
of the tribe wished to have liberty to sell their lands 
and emigrate. The committee wished to ascertain 
how many of the tribe were desirous of going, the 
extent of their means, and the prospect there was of 
their bettering their condition by it. Mr. Updike fol- 
lowed, and expatiated on the advantages which they 
would obtain by removing. Their land here was 
poor and -exhausted; the land at Green Bay, where 
their brethren were, was of the most exuberant fer- 
tility. He told them that the committee had no 
doubt but that the general assembly would be will- 
ing to aid such as wished to emigrate, but that they 
did not wish to urge any to go unless they were con- 
vinced it was for their interest; and if they chose to 
remain, the gereral assembly would still continue to 
protect them as heretofore. Elder Moses Stanton, 
who had lately returned from Green Bay, then gave 
an account of the situation of their brethren there. 
Mr. Dixon made a short address, assuring the tribe 
of the continued protection of the assembly if they 
chose to reinain, and their desire to aid those who 
wished to emigrate, telling them that it was for them 
alone to decide according as they thought it for their 
best interest. 

Tobias S. Ross and Deacon Sekatur then made 
some remarks in opposition to emigrating. Mr. Se- 
katur told them that if they were only industrious 
and temperate, they could get along here as well as 
the whites. 

Mr. Potter remarked that this was the first of their 
meetings he had ever attended. He was glad that 
the tribe were beginning to be convinced that in or. 
der for them to stand any chance in competition 
with the whites, it was necessary that they should 
be industrious, steady, and strictly temperate; and that 
without these qualities, the protection of the Jezisla- 
ture would be of little avail to them. He told them 
he had no doubt the assembly would readily pass any 
laws that were necessary to secure the solemnity 
of their meetings for worship, and to prevent their be- 
ing interrupted by intemperate and disorderly people. 


Several of the tribe expressed a desire to have 
such an act passed, stating that they had suffered 
much in times past from such interruptions. Here 
the meeting ended, the committee wishing thom to 
consider the subject, and proposing to have another 
meeting soon. ‘he meeting was a very interesting 
one. Prov. Jour. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business REvizw. The papers of Boston, N. York, 
N. Orleans, and Philadelphia, as well as those [upon 
all the interior thoroughtares of trade, indicate the grad- 
ual revival of trade, restoralion of confidence. and the 
consequent relief of the people generally from a long 
agony of pecuniary sufferings, such as this country has 
seldum been subjected to. So prostrate indeed fora 
time, was every interest, so thoroughly shaken was the 
Whole frame - work of credit, thut it required much more 
than a rational confidence. - nothing but demonstration 
Jong maintained could, replace the monied institutions of 
the country in the public esutnation, or induce any but 
the most parsimonious use of the requisite facilites of 
trade. The public voice united with, or rather irresisti- 
bly controlled legislation, and compelled the country in- 
to un actual Aard-money atutude. In that position we 
now are, or rather like the Indian’s perpendicular, beyond 
it. The banks of three of the principal cities of the un- 
ion, Boston, N. York, and New Orleans, have now in 
their vaults in specie, $26.447,960, viz: New York, 
$12,589,103; Boston, $8,000,000; N. Orleans $5,855,857, 
vastly exceeding the amount of their circulation. The 
returns of the Whole vf the banks of the stale of New 
York show an augregate of specie in vault exceeding 
their aggregate circulauon. We have no doubt the same 
is this moment the case with the banks in Maryland, and 
clsewhere also; and though this plethora it was general- 
ly supposed would he very transient, yet the time fur ex- 

ected re-action has gone on, and iustead of re- action, 
hard money continues to accumulate notwithstanding 
the admutied revival of business. Merchants buy for 
cash, for the sake of getting the discount, and have to 
content themselves with that discount as their pro- 
fi: upon their eales. The whole people are learning 
to du a close business, buy what is actually wanting. 
and only what they have the means in hand to pay 
for. 


And what is the consequence? Most salutary. Bu- 
Siness revives upon firm basis. Instead of running into 
debt, the people are running out of debt, both to Euro- 
peans, and to the money lenders of our own country. A 
wlivlesome and a comparatively happy condition of at- 
fairs is at hand. Stand by this course, maintain 
the interests of our own laboring men, and all will 
be well. Young America will soon show old Eu- 
rope whether she is deserving of pecuniary credit or 
not. 

Tho abundance of money without employment for it, 
jt seems is still more oppressively felt in England than 
here, notwithstanding their heavy shipments of specie to 
this country. ‘The continent, as well us the U. States, 
are learning to_encourage their own industry, and to 
dispense with British manufactures; and that process 
enables them to do without having to poy eres upon 
British capital, in the form of debt, and itis therefore re- 
turned upon them. And but for the new avenue of trade 
which they have forced into the Chinese empire, the 
British would at this moment be suffering most exceed - 
ingly for the want of employment of their surplus capital. 
The fact that the accumulauon of a million bales of 
American cotton, now in the English warehouses, has 
nui had the effect tu sensibly reduce the price of the ar- 
ticle, is proof of the immense surplus funds they must 
tave, seeking investment. Their money market quota - 
tions tell us, that loans are now made at two per cent. 
In New York the rate of discounts continues to decline, 
owing to the ac umulation of money there—and in other 

aris of the union, the impulse is manifest. The trade 

alunce, tur a long time so rudely held ip favor of 
one scale, is now coinpensauüng itself in favor of the 
other. 


AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET. Liverpool, August 4. 
Good American beet and pork in bond in fair request 
for ship stores. American lard sells freely, particularly 
for soup and candles. No sales of American hams. 
Prices—beef, bbl. in bond, U. S. mess 38 a 423. prime 
34 to 363; bacon, duty paid, cwi. 27 a 33s, hams, dry, 40 
a 508. pickled 32 a 39s; cheese, fine, 45 a 52a, mid. 44 a 
468. ord. 39 a 428; lard, fine 34 a 37s. ord. 30 a 33s, inf. 
26 a 283.; butter, grease 36a 388. i 


Bank sTEems. The first bank in America. It has been 
the veneral opinion that the first bank in America was 
the Bank of North America, established in Philadelphia. 
The Cincinnati Chronicle, whose editor has been dip- 
ping into the antiquites of the ccuntry, says that seven- 
ty years befure the Bank of North America, the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina established a public bank, and is- 
sued furty-eizht thousand pounds in bills of trust. These 
bills were called bank bills, and the establishment was 
culled a public bank. These were leut out at interest, 
or loaned on personal security. 

Banks of the city of New York, Comparative state- 
ment of aggregates, January and August, 1813. 

- RESOURCES. 
August. January. Increase. 
Loans and discounts, 34, 909,504 29,579,088 5,330,506 
Stock and stuck loans, 9.327,372 6,925,473 2.402.894 
Specie, 12,589,103 7,279,560 5,309,543 
B’k notes & cash items, 4,508,189 5,629,698 
Due from banks, 5,800, 723 2,957,708 2,813,015 


LIABILITIES. 


Deposites, 23,745,784 15.452.541 8,293,244 
Circulation 5.578.742 4,631,353 947.389 
Due bank, 10.474.856 8.667.255 7,807,601 


Capital stock, 23,990,210 23,089,290 


— — — — — a 


Banks of New Orleans. July 1, 1843 Statement. 


Banka, Circulatiun. . iles. Specie. 
Louisiana 8639.89.82 72 83,174.18 54 $3,146,058 58 
Canal bank 19.120 00 6012 74 21,855 71 
Cuy Bank 135.5 00 200,030 45 443,779 94 fl 
State bank 70.9% ON 520.036 25 618.024 22 
Mechanics’ 314.%5 00 773,479 31 1, 198.485 77 
Union bank 65.3% 90 211,138 06 400,653 25 


— 
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91.248,65 72 $3,965,243 44 
3,965,243 14 


8.857 45 
4 893 16 


Liabilities 85,213,496 Specie ces S 4.964 29 
Bank of England. Quarterly statemen — . April i0 
16th July, 1543. 


LIABILITIES. , gh 
1.462, 000 


Circulation, 19.280.000] Seenritics. 
Deposits, 10,724,000 | Bullion. 45 15, 000 
750.604.000 C. 077,000 


The banks in Pennsylvania, here and there, we see un- 
nounced as resuming specie payments. 


*They are likewise indebted to banks, foreign and lo- 
cal, $462,281 04, and there is due from foreign and local 
banks $786,897 65, which, added to the foregoing ba- 
lance, ts $969,490 90. 


Corton. Liverpool. August Ist—about 2,500 hales 
changed hands; including 300 on speculation: August 
2d, 500 bales, all io the trade. August 3d, 6,000 bales 
sold making 24,000 during a week. The demand con- 
tinued tair—and prices steady. Upland, inferior 33; mid- 
dling 43; good fair 4}; good and choice 54; New Or- 
leans (inf. Jen.) 35; interior 33; middling fair 43; fair 43; 
good tuair 53; good 64; very choice 7; Mobile inferior 
33; middling 4; fairâ g; good fair 5; good and prime 6; 
Sea Island 3a7; inferior 7a8; middling 859; fair clean, 
not fine, 93310; good clean and rather fine 10a12; fine 
and clean 1221. 

On the 4th of August, sales amounted to 4,000 bales— 
prices steady. 

The Liverpool cotton market was very healthy during 
the fortnight, and the business on an extensive scale at 
firm prices. The stock of cottan on hand is enormous, 
and exceeds, by upwards of 300, 000 bales, the quantit 
which was held lust year. The present stock is little, 1f 
any, short of a million of bales!—avarly a year's con- 
sumption. 

Havre, July 22. Cotton—Sales 3,056 bales; low to 
ae ordinary. Louisiana 513 to 631; low to good or- 

195 - Mobile at 62 10 78, and 538 do Georgia at 62 
to 76f. . 

July 31. Cotton—Import past week 5,956 hales; 
sales 10,288, stuck 150,000. Sales daily tio a large extent 
at a stiff rate, which recovered the ground they had pre- 
viously lost. ‘The activity bids fair to continue, and prices 
. acquired firmness which cannot fail to create an 
advance. 


Bales. 
New Orleans market. : 
Stock on hand ist September, 1842, 4,728 
Received since, to 11th Aug. 43 1,082,716 
Shipped since Jat September 42 1,079,053 
Stock on hand [Ith August 43 8.291 


The business of the last crop is thereſore nearly closed; 
302 bales only arrived during the 8th, 9th, and 10th.— 
Prices stationary, at our last quotations, Sales from 11th 
to 16th, about 1,000 bales at 53 a6; cents. 


Tue Corron Cror. The New Orleans Bee, of the 
12th instant, says: It has been raining almost incessant- 
ly during the pay fortnight, and our accounts from the 
country state that the cotton crop is suffering from these 
continued showers. In additiun to this the crop is very 
backward, and we cannot expect tu receive any new cout- 
ton of importance beture the Istof Sept. Last year we 
had new cotton on the 6th August.” 

The Montgomery Ala.) Advertiser says: “A bale of 
new cotton was received on the 16th, at the warehouse 
of Murphy & Brack. The cotton is from the lower 
plantation of Henry Lucas. The staple is said to be 
very good. It was suld, we understand, to Madegan & 
Devon, at 8; cents.” 

The Concordia (La.) Intelligencer of the 12th instant, 
says: “A ride of a week, through the best portion of 
the cotton region in this vicinity, strengthens our opinion 
that the cotton crop must be short; the plant, in conse- 
quence of the backwardness of the season, is fully tour 
weeks behind its usual state of advancement; and we 
have scen but few, very few crops which are bolled more 
than halt way up the stalk.” 

What we said last week, remains true at the present 
time; if the rains experienced here, have extended in like 
proportion over the cotton region, the crop must suffer 
extensively. 


Dearus. During the last week, in New York 156, of 
which 47 were under one year of age, one was over 100 
years, and 32 died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia, 112, of which 58 were under two 
years of age; 11 died of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 68, of which 31 were under one year, 
sixteen were free colored, and three slaves; eight died 
of consumption. . 

At New Orleans, for the two wecks ending the 12th 
instant, 144, of which 25 were under one pent of age, 
and thirty died of yellow fever. On the 13th one death, 
on the 14th two, and onthe 15th three and on the 16th 
one death by the fever. 

The honorable Joseph Eves, late American charge d’ 
affairs, dieu at Galveston, Texas, on the 16th of July, of 
consump, NE i 
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Four. The price of flour having declined in our cities 
and rains having occurred as harvest was about to come 
mence in England, has induced adventurers to ship. The 
Philadelphia American says, * Y esterday, 1400 barrels of 
vur were purchased in this market for shipment to Li- 
verpool by the next packet. Ii is taken ata freight of 23. 
ver bbl.” The U. S. Gazette says, Sales to the amount of 

500 bbls. were effected. Prices ranged from 84,56 to 
$4,75.” About the same rates are quoted at N. York 
and Baltimore. 

Inspections at Baltimore last week, 13,705 bbls., 975 
half bbls. Prices at New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore, ranges from 84,56 10 $4,75. 


Liverpool market, Aug. 4. At the present period 
there are scarcely 300 000 quarters of wheat under the 
Queen's locks, with little prospects of more than a mo- 
derate quantity coming. 

Aug. 5. In consequence of heavy rains which have 
fallen this morning, our market has acquired more firm- 
ness, and the transactions of wheat tu-day, though ona 
limited scale, have generally been at rather higher rates. 
Flour tas lisewise brought somewhat better prices. 

Corn avcruges. General 1 prices of British corn 
for the week ended July 29, 1843, made up from the re- 
turns of the inapectors in the different cities and towns 
in England and Wales, per imperial quarter: 

Wheat 5is7d, harley 31s 2d, oats 21s, rye 36s 2d, 
beans 3ls 1d, peas 333 9d. 

Inipe rin aggtegaté averages of the six weeks—wheat 
52s, barley 29s, oats 193 9d, rye 388 6d, beans 29s 10d, 
peas 32s 5d. 2 

. The quanity of wheat imported from America into 
the United Kingdom, as ascertained by the returns just 
published by order of the house of commons, during the 
past year, Was 397, 177 cwt 


U. S. Senators. The hon. J. M. Niles, senator elect 
from Connecticut, is now confined in the insane hospt- 
tal at Utica. 

James Semple, esq. has been appointed by the gover- 
nor of Illinois, to ail the vacancy in the;senate occasione 
ed by the death of Mr. McRoberts, until the legislature 
shall choose a successor. 


Stocks. London. Aug. 3. The stock market has been 


J. tolerably steady to-day, as the chancery broker has been 


a purchaser of consols at 933. Consols for immediate 
transfer have been 923 to f, and for time, 937 to l. Ex- 
chequer bills are 558 to 57s; and East India bunds, 68s 
premium. a 

London, Aug. 4. Maryland five per cent. sterling bonds 
were quoted at 49— buyers. 

Paris, Aug.1. French five per cents 1£ 1 80; threes 80 
15; Bark of France 3290; Laffitte bank 1100; Belgian 
bank 777 50, 1841 1090; Belgian fives 1840 1063; 1542 
1063; threes 74 30; Spanish active 29; Dutch 23 per cents 
543; Neapolitan 105 25; Roman 106. 


Tosacco. Liverpool market, Aug. 4. A fair amount 
of business was done in tobacco last month. The sales 
consisted of 919 hhds. viz:—131 Virginia leaf, 103 strips; 
G Kentucky leaf, and 679 strips; all the latter, with the 
exception of 100 bought on speculation, were purchase 
by the home trade. The market is very firm, and though 
we cannot report a general advance, rather better terms 
have been puid for Kentucky strips. We are bare of 
both Virginia leaf and strips. ; 

The quantity of tobacco imported into England last 
year froin the U. States was 618,012 lbs. 

Hamburg, July 21. Tobacco. Sales Kentucky 2}, 
stems 4m !2sch per 100 lbs. 


New Orleans market. hhds 
Stock on hand Ist Sept. 1842, - — 2255 
Received from that to 15th Aug. 1843, 89,398 
Shipped within that period, - : 8858 


Remaining on hand 15th Aug. 18433 

The N O. Bee, of 11th, says, There is no Kentucky 
tobacco remaining in first hands, and the stock in se- 
cond hands reduced to 450 bhds. held over for higher 
rates. Of Missouri tobacco there are about 350 bhds. 
on sale, but this description is completely neglected. In 
prices there is no change to notice, and we quote inferi- 
or and common lots, 2623. 333, and 443. for X, se- 
conds and firsts; fair lots 2}, 31 and 43c.; fine parcels, 23 
223. 33034, and 42a4!c.; selections, 2342 3-4, 33a33, an 
4$a43c. per lb. 

Baltimore market. Fine qualities Maryland are sill 
eagerly sought for, but common and inferior are dull, 
and a slight reduction is submitted to. Prices, for the lai- 
ter $2,50a3; middling to good $406; good 86 50.3; fine 
88a 12. Ohio, meets ready sale, especially good qualities: 
prices for common aud middling $3a4,50; good S526, 
fine red and wrappery 86. 50a 10; fine yellow $7,50a10; 
extra wrappery $llal3. Kentucky is in fair demand, at 
from $ 3to 85. Western Virginia und Missouri &. 2535. 

The inspections of this week comprised 722 hhds. 
Maryland; 522 Ohio; 213 Missouri; 72 Kentucky. and 
6 Virgtnia—total 1535 hhds. No less than nine ships are 
loading with tobacco in this port. 


Wnheat at Buffalo 85; at New York 96a101; at Phil- 
adelphia 95a100; at Baltimore 80 to 105. 


YELLow rever. We learn from the New York pa- 
pers that several cases of yellow fever have recently oc- 
curred at the quarantine grouud near that city. One of 
them terminated fatally. An arrival at New Orleans 
from Tobasco reports that great mortality existed among 
the shipping at that port. ‘The entire crew of the Ame- 
rican brig Creole, excepting the captain and cook, had 
died. Twenty-nine cases remained in hospitals, N. 
Orleans on the 15th inst. 
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